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PREFACE 

THIS  Study  of  the  Preparation  of  Teachers  for  the  Public  Schools  originated  in 
an  official  request  made  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  by  the  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri in  July,  1914.  Governor  Major  defined  the  problem  of  the  state  with  respect 
to  its  teachers  in  the  following  words: 

"  One  of  the  chief  problems  confronting  this  and  other  states  is  a  wholesome  sup- 
ply of  adequately-trained  and  prepared  teachers.  In  this  matter  Missouri  has  made 
great  progress  during  the  last  eighteen  months.  We  have  a  great  university  and  five 
splendid  normal  schools,  and  teachers'  training  courses  in  about  75  high  schools.  The 
question,  however,  is  ever  open  as  to  what  is  the  best  preparation  and  what  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  in  meeting  it,  and  how  can  the  State  secure  the  greatest  benefit  at 
a  minimum  expense." 

The  enquiry  undertaken  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  with  the  cooperation  of  many 
students  of  education  began  with  an  examination  of  the  agencies  for  the  training  of 
teachers  in  the  State  of  Missouri  as  thus  enumerated.  A  study  of  these  agencies,  how- 
ever, inevitably  disclosed  a  more  far-reaching  problem,  and  led  to  an  attempt  to  eval- 
uate the  process  itself  whereby  teachers  are  prepared,  and  to  an  effort  to  formulate 
trustworthy  principles  of  procedure.  This  development  of  the  scope  of  the  enquiry  has 
modified  the  undertaking  in  certain  impoi'tant  particulars :  first,  attention  has  been 
concentrated  on  the  normal  schools,  inasmuch  as  they  represent  the  professional  prob- 
lem of  teacher-training  in  its  simplest  form ;  second,  instead  of  a  report  addressed  only 
to  legislators  and  to  lay  readers  generally,  the  study  has  come  to  include  a  somewhat 
technical  discussion  of  the  fundamental  considerations  that  enter  into  the  organiza- 
tion and  conduct  of  the  courses  of  study  intended  for  teacher-training;  and  third,  in- 
stead of  a  short  bulletin,  there  has  necessarily  resulted  a  volume  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  of  the  treatment  of  these  professional  topics.  Throughout  the  report  there  is 
woven  a  discussion  of  the  statutory  and  administrative  conditions  in  the  Missouri  in- 
stitutions for  the  training  of  teachers ;  and  the  general  treatment  has  been  greatly 
illuminated  by  an  intensive  study  of  the  elements  of  the  Missouri  teaching  popula- 
tion with  which  the  problem  of  teacher-training  is  most  concerned. 

While  the  present  report,  therefore,  is  confined  to  a  discussion  of  the  normal  school 
and  its  function,  its  curriculum,  and  its  capabilities  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  different  grades  of  schools,  it  will  necessarily  be  supplemented  by  a  second 
report,  dealing  with  an  examination  of  teacher  preparation  in  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. This  could  scarcely  be  based  upon  the  study  of  a  single  institution  in  one  state. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  report,  not  only  is  the  evolution  of  the  study  made 
clear,  but  also  detailed  reference  is  made  to  the  teachers  and  writers  on  education  who 
have  participated  in  its  preparation.  This  includes  many  representatives  of  normal 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  men  whose  opinions  have  been  formed  upon  actual 
experience  as  well  as  upon  long  study  of  the  problem.  The  result  which  is  here  laid 
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before  students  of  education  is,  therefore,  the  outcome  of  the  coordinated  effort  of  a 
considerable  body  of  skilled  professional  men. 

Outside  of  the  information  contained  in  the  Introduction,  certain  aspects  of  the 
report  may  be  mentioned  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  itself. 

The  various  bulletins  dealing  with  educational  subjects  that  have  been  issued  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  the  last  dozen  years  may  be  grouped  in  two  classes.  To 
the  first  class  belong  bulletins  of  a  professional  character  addressed  to  members  of 
the  profession  concerned.  Such  w£is  the  bulletin  printed  in  1910  on  Medical  Education 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  was  addressed  immediately  to  teachers  and 
practitioners  of  medicine.  In  the  second  group  of  bulletins  are  included  those  which 
are  aimed  to  state  in  simple  and  clear  form  educational  questions  and  results  generally 
known  to  professional  men,  but  whose  knowledge  is  not  widespread  outside  of  the 
profession  itself.  Such  a  bulletin  is  that  just  issued  entitled  "Justice  and  the  Poor," 
which  seeks  to  convey  to  the  intelligent  layman  a  clear  statement  of  the  causes  thru 
which  a  denial  of  justice  to  the  poor  has  oftentimes  resulted  not  by  any  intention 
of  the  law,  but  because  the  administration  of  the  law  has  not  kept  up  with  its  intent. 

The  present  report  belongs  to  the  first  group  of  bulletins.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
men  and  women  who  are  working  in  a  distinct  professional  field,  namely,  that  of  teach- 
ing— a  much  larger  field  than  that  of  medicine.  No  teacher  in  the  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary or  normal  schools,  or  in  the  school  of  education  of  a  college  or  university,  can 
fail  to  be  interested  in  the  effort  to  do  what  has  been  attempted  in  this  report.  It 
represents  the  first  comprehensive  formulation  of  good  practice  in  the  largest  field 
of  professional  training  for  public  service  in  our  country,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
work  has  been  done  with  such  care  that  the  results  here  set  forth  are  worthy  of  the 
thoughtful  study  of  every  earnest  and  intelligent  teacher. 

It  will  be  evident  to  the  reader  that  this  exceedingly  important  task  has  had  a 
most  sympathetic  handling  even  tho  the  treatment  has  necessaiily  been  critical  in 
method.  In  spite  of  widely  differing  training  and  experience,  the  authors  have  been 
singularly  unanimous  in  their  conclusions.  Aside  from  the  inevitable  peculiarity  of 
their  individual  points  of  view,  their  examination  of  the  situation  has  been  as  com- 
pletely unbiased  and  disinterested  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it.  Their  commission 
from  the  Foundation  centred  in  a  true  statement  and  a  reasonable  interpretation  of 
the  facts,  however  familiar  or  however  novel  the  results;  and  their  conclusions  indicate 
this.  For  example,  as  urged  in  the  earlier  reports  of  the  Foundation,  there  appears 
here  to  be  no  reason  why  tax-supported  normal  schools  should  not  give  themselves 
unreservedly  to  the  great  business  of  properly  preparing  teachers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  contention  between  normal  school  and  college  as  to  which  shall  prepare  highschool 
teachers — a  dispute  that  previously  seemed  important — now  appears  superficial. 
The  Carnegie  Foundation  has  had  no  preconceived  theory  to  promulgate.  It  has,  in- 
deed, never  committed  itself  to  any  pronouncement  concerning  normal  schools  beyond 
the  mere  assumption  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  normal  school  to  train  teachers. 
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This  report  makes  clear  that  what  is  really  needed  is  not  arbitrary  distinctions  as 
between  normal  schools  and  colleges,  but  an  enlightened  administration  of  the  state's 
entire  teacher- training  function  exercised  from  a  single  directing  body  equipped  to 
prepare  teachers  for  all  schools  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  No  man  or  woman  faces 
a  harder  task  than  that  which  confronts  the  untrained  teacher  who  essays  to  teach 
others  that  which  he  has  himself  never  learned.  Nothing  goes  so  far  to  reduce  a  pro- 
fession to  the  level  of  the  commonplsice  as  the  lack  of  a  background  of  knowledge 
and  of  professional  spirit  in  its  members. 

To-day  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  nation,  and  particularly  in  the  rural 
schools,  the  American  woman  is  carrying  the  heavy  load  of  public  school  teaching. 
In  every  state  of  the  Union  young  women  are  teaching  whose  formal  education  never 
went  beyond  one  year  of  high  school,  who  receive  little  assistance  or  encouragement 
from  the  school  authorities,  and  yet  who,  out  of  native  ability  and  enthusiasm,  thru 
hard  work  and  the  saving  grace  of  a  wholesome  sense  of  proportion,  become  true 
teachers.  Seldom  does  a  community  give  credit  to  the  brave  womanly  figure  that 
carries  on  its  slender  shoulders  so  heavy  a  responsibility.  But  it  is  idle  with  the  re- 
stricted preparation,  the  lack  of  sympathetic  counsel,  and  the  scant  pay  that  are  the 
characteristics  of  elementary  school  teaching  to-day,  to  expect  such  heroic  service  ex- 
cept in  a  limited  number  of  cases.  The  aim  of  each  state  should  be  to  work  toward 
a  situation  where  the  teacher  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  shall  possess 
a  training  that  is  adequate  and  a  professional  recognition  that  will  attract  and  satisfy 
the  aspirations  and  the  economic  needs  of  able  men  and  women.  To  open  the  door  to 
a  finer  preparation  for  the  life  of  a  teacher  and  to  put  this  profession  on  a  plane  of 
the  highest  honor  and  dignity  is  fundamental  to  any  true  progress  in  education  for 
our  country. 

To  attain  this  is  only  in  part  a  matter  of  cost  and  of  the  teacher's  salary.  One  cannot 
go  out  in  the  market  with  any  sum  of  money,  however  large,  and  buy  good  teaching. 
An  adequate  army  of  sincere,  able,  and  thoughtful  teachers  can  be  recruited  only 
from  a  people  who  discriminate  between  that  which  is  sincere  and  that  which  is  su- 
perfcial  and  insincere.  Education  in  a  democracy,  to  sei-ve  its  real  purpose,  must  be 
an  education  of  the  whole  people.  The  school  reacts  on  the  body  politic  and  the  ideals 
of  the  democracy  react  on  the  school.  An  honest  and  thorough  system  of  public 
schools,  manned  by  able  and  well-trained  teachers,  can  only  arise  among  a  people 
who  themselves  believe  in  honesty  and  thoroughness. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  most  striking  weakness  of  American  political,  social, 
and  economic  thinking  lies  in  the  superficial  character  of  our  education.  In  our  pub- 
lic schools,  and  no  less  in  our  universities  and  colleges,  education  is  intei-preted  only 
too  often  to  mean  a  smattering  of  knowledge  in  many  things;  seldom  is  it  construed 
in  terms  of  mastery  of  any  one  subject  or  as  the  ability  to  think  clearly.  Our  schools 
reflect  the  almost  universal  superficiality  of  our  people,  and  our  citizenship  is  edu- 
cated to  the  ideal  of  superficiality  in  our  schools.  There  is  no  end  to  these  mutual 
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reactions  except  an  aroused  public  opinion  that  will  demand  sincere  teaching  and  a 
body  of  teachers  who  will  educate  the  children  of  the  nation  to  the  ideals  of  simpli- 
city, sincerity,  and  thoroughness.  An  honest  system  of  education  and  a  clear- thinking 
public  opinion  must  be  developed  together.  This  is  the  fundamental  problem  of  a 
democracy. 

Finally,  one  cannot  forget  that  since  this  report  was  undertaken  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  education  in  our  country,  as  in  all  countries,  has  received  a  new  emphasis, 
and  has  been  subjected  to  a  new  scrutiny.  The  letter  of  the  Governor  of  Missouri, 
out  of  which  this  study  arose,  was  dated  July  18, 1914.  Two  weeks  later  Europe  had 
entered  upon  the  great  war  which  was  later  to  involve  the  United  States  as  well. 
TTiis  report  appears  after  the  actual  armed  conflict  has  ceased,  but  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  our  country  is  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of  evaluating  anew  its  system 
of  education.  Economic  no  less  than  social  conditions  are  upon  a  new  basis.  Within 
the  last  year  and  a  half  the  value  of  the  teacher's  salary — often  more  properly  called 
wages — has  been  cut  in  half  by  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  Along  with  the  demand 
of  the  moment  for  an  improved  and  inspiring  system  of  public  schools,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  in  which  the  best  teachers  are  rapidly  withdrawing  from  the 
profession.  The  country  faces  a  real  crisis  in  its  educational  development,  and  the 
passing  of  that  crisis  depends  mainly  on  the  possibility  of  training  and  bringing  into 
the  schools  teachers  fitted  for  their  high  task.  The  whole  problem  of  the  service  of  the 
schools  themselves  hangs  absolutely  upon  the  ability  to  obtain  the  requisite  supply 
of  devoted,  able,  and  well-prepared  teachers. 

In  such  a  situation  there  is  need  for  preserving  a  true  perspective.  The  American 
people  do  not  intend  that  the  schools  shall  be  made  the  victims  of  any  sudden  dis- 
turbance. The  public,  when  it  understands  the  situation,  will  be  ready  to  pay  the  price 
for  good  teachers,  but  it  should  also  be  clearly  apprehended  that  a  mere  raise  of  pay 
of  the  future  public  school  teachers,  whether  in  the  rural  schools  or  in  the  city  schools, 
is  but  a  partial  solution  of  the  problem.  The  teacher  must  have  before  him  a  career 
that  will  attract  the  high-minded  and  ambitious  student.  He  must  be  able  to  earn 
in  that  career  a  living  salary  and  one  that  will  provide  for  his  comfort  and  for  his 
protection  in  old  age,  but  that  is  only  one  of  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled.  Before 
all  else  we  must  have  in  our  minds  a  clear  knowledge  of  what  good  teaching  is,  of 
the  methods  by  which  teachers  may  be  fitted  for  their  calling,  and  under  what  super- 
vision and  organization  the  schools  shall  be  conducted  in  order  that  the  intellectual, 
social,  and  spiiitual  aspirations  oi  teachers  may  be  realized  for  the  common  good. 

Above  and  beyond  all  considerations  of  salary,  it  is  necessary  to  have  among  teach- 
ers the  spirit  which  rises  out  of  professional  training —  adequate,  scholarly,  devoted — 
and  which  will  make  all  who  breathe  its  atmosphere  proud  to  belong  to  a  profession 
where  such  qualifications  are  widespread  and  recognized  features.  Without  such  a  con- 
dition, no  mere  horizontal  raise  of  salary  will  transform  our  schools  into  places  of  true 
instruction  for  children  and  for  youth. 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  point  the  way  not  only  to  better  financial  rec- 
ognition of  the  teacher's  service  and  to  make  clear  to  the  public  its  duties  in  this 
respect,  but  still  more  to  emphasize  the  need  for  that  professional  conception  of 
ability,  of  knowledge,  and  of  preparation  which  must  characterize  the  teachers'  equip- 
ment before  the  schools  can  become  the  effective  agency  in  civilization  which  they 
aim  to  be. 

Henry  S.  Peitchett. 


January,  1920. 
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INTRODUCTION 

A.  Character  and  Circumstances  of  the  Enciuiry 

The  present  Bulletin,  the  fourteenth  in  the  Foundation's  series  of  educational  pub- 
lications, contains  the  first  section  of  a  study  begun  more  than  five  years  ago.  In 
July,  1914,  the  Carnegie  P'oundation  received  from  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  Elliott  W.  Major,  an  invitation  to  consider  the  problem  of  the  "supply 
of  adequately  trained  and  prepared  teachers'"  in  that  state,  with  reference  especially 
to  the  question,  "  What  is  the  best  preparation  and  what  is  the  duty  of  the  state  in 
meeting  it,  and  how  can  the  state  secure  the  greatest  benefit  at  a  minimum  expense?" 

The  proposal  for  an  examination  into  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  American 
public  schools  had  received  serious  consideration  at  various  times  since  the  educa- 
tional studies  of  the  Foundation  were  first  undertaken.  The  problem  was  found  to 
differ  materially  from  that  of  legal  or  medical  education,  in  that  the  preparation  of 
teachers  involves  much  larger  numbers,  is  much  more  local  in  character,  and  depends 
more  directly  on  state  authority  for  its  management.  The  conclusion  had  at  length 
been  reached  that  the  only  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  problem  at  present  would  be 
one  that  approached  it  as  primarily  a  state  enterprise. 

The  invitation  from  Missouri  was  therefore  accepted  by  the  Foundation,  and  the 
enquiry  was  formally  inaugurated  at  a  conference  held  at  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  on 
November  28,  1914.  Here,  at  the  Governor's  request,  the  President  of  the  Founda- 
tion met  about  one  hundretl  of  the  leading  workers  in  the  schools,  noiinal  schools, 
and  colleges  of  the  state,  and  discussed  with  them  the  proposed  study,  receiving,  at 
the  close  of  the  conference,  their  unanimous  endorsement  and  pledge  of  cooperation 
in  the  undertaking. 

The  enquiry  was  projected  in  two  main  divisions.  The  first  was  to  consist  of  a 
careful  examination  of  all  the  various  institutions  in  the  state  engaged  in  preparing 
teachers  for  the  public  schools.  The  report  which  follows  embodies  a  part  of  the 
results  of  this  phase  of  the  work  as  explained  more  fully  below.  The  second  division 
contemplated  a  census  of  the  teachers  of  the  state.  It  was  proposed  to  make  this  as 
nearly  complete  as  possible  in  order  to  determine  the  actual  characteristics  of  the 
teaching  population  with  reference  to  its  training,  and  to  secure  data  from  which 
effectively  to  analyze  the  problem  of  teacher  supply.  The  response  to  this  endeavor 
was  highly  satisfactory;  and  data  were  secured  from  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
twenty  thousand  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  The  results  have  been  studied  with 
care,  and  will  be  published  in  detail  in  a  separate  bulletin  having  as  its  central  topic 
the  relations  between  a  state,  as  represented  in  its  official  department  of  education, 
and  the  entire  body  of  teachers  in  its  service. 

It  was  at  first  expected  that  the  institutional  study  could  be  presented  as  a  whole 
in  a  single  volume,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that  a  sectional  treatment  would  be 
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necessary  if  justice  were  to  be  done  even  to  a  few  selected  aspects  of  the  subject. 
Thus  the  first  question  suggested  in  the  Governor's  invitation,  "What  is  the  best 
preparation  ?"  immediately  assumed  formidable  dimensions,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
quite  independent  of  the  Missouri  study  to  formulate  a  theory  of  the  preparation 
of  teachers,  together  with  concrete  applications  in  terms  of  specific  curricula,  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  leading  students  in  that  field  all  over  the  country.  This 
set  of  theses  and  provisional  curricula  was  issued  early  in  1917,  and  elicited  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  valuable  comment  and  ciiticism  from  representative  sources 
— material  which  is  now  being  worked  over  for  a  revised  edition  of  these  proposals. 

In  like  manner  a  consideration  of  the  problems  found  to  be  uppermost  in  the 
normal  schools  on  the  one  hand  and  in  the  universities  and  colleges  on  the  other, 
suggested  that  separate  treatment  was  advisable,  altho  fundamentally  the  two  sets 
of  institutions  have  much  in  common  and,  judging  by  present  indications,  are  rap- 
idly approaching  an  identical  conception  of  their  task  in  so  far  as  the  preparation 
of  teachers  is  concerned.  Consequently  the  efforts  of  the  college  and  university  to 
provide  professional  training  in  education  have  been  postponed  for  later  considera- 
tion, and  the  present  discussion  is  concerned  solely  with  the  state  and  city  normal 
schools;  except  as  the  questions  of  government  and  control,  curriculum  organization, 
and  some  others,  necessarily  involve  all  state  institutions  engaged  in  this  work. 

Even  with  this  restriction  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  include  within  reason- 
able limits  an  examination  of  all  features,  or  even  of  all  important  features,  of  normal 
school  activity.  To  many  it  will  appear  difficult  to  justify  the  omission  of  any  refer- 
ence to  housing  or  material  equipment.  Still  more  would  probably  regard  a  study  of 
normal  school  financing,  here  omitted,  as  of  greater  importance  than  many  topics 
that  have  been  discussed,  while  much  might  have  been  said  concerning  extra-mural 
activities  such  as  correspondence  study,  extension  lectures,  and  other  field  service  for 
which  no  place  has  been  found. 

Whether  well  or  ill  advised,  the  determining  policy  in  the  selection  of  topics  has 
been  to  consider  those  phases  of  a  school's  life  that  bear  most  directly  upon  its  edu- 
cational procedure  and  success.  An  institution's  per  capita  costs  may  have  no  con- 
sistent relation  to  its  real  f)erformance,  and  a  luxurious  plant  may  house  an  unsat- 
isfactory educational  philosophy.  Granted,  however,  a  sound  purpose  and  a  know- 
ledge of  tested  and  successful  procedure,  an  institution  or  a  state  may  usually  be 
trusted  not  to  attempt  more  than  its  funds  will  permit  it  to  do  well.  For  this  reason 
it  is  primarily  the  educational  significance  of  a  given  scheme  of  organization  and  of  its 
administrative  working-out  that  should  be  subjected  to  careful  and  peiiodical  review. 

It  was  believed,  moreover,  that  such  a  treatment  would  not  only  prove  most  help- 
ful to  Missouri,  but  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  elsewhere  as  well.  The  purposes 
for  which  teachers  should  be  especially  trained  are  virtually  the  same  throughout  the 
country,  and  it  is  greatly  in  the  interests  of  our  national  solidarity  to  make  this 
identity  complete  and  emphatic.  By  virtue  of  this  common  purpose  institutional 
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experience  everywhere  may  be  utilized  in  gradually  building  up  legitimate  stand- 
ards of  practice  whereby  any  single  institution  may  measure  itself  or  be  measured 
by  others.  It  is  to  such  common  elements  in  the  educational  problems  presented  that 
this  study  has  addressed  itself.  There  are  few  of  the  situations  here  presented  as 
occuning  in  Missouri  that  have  not  appeared  in  quite  as  acute  form  in  many  other, 
perhaps  most,  American  states,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  more  than  local  application 
may  considerably  enhance  whatever  merit  the  bulletin  may  possess. 


B.  Method  and  Personnel 

The  study  was  organized  and  conducted  by  Dr.  William  S.  Learned,  of  the  Foun- 
dation staff.  Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel  reviewed  the  report  and  contributed  the  account  of  the 
rise  of  normal  schools  outside  of  Missouri.  At  every  stage  of  the  enquiry  the  expe- 
rience in  such  studies  of  the  President  of  the  Foundation,  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett, 
and  of  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Clyde  Furst,  has  been  freely  drawn  upon. 

Dr.  William  C.  Bagley,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  when  the  study  was  begun,  and  now  Professor  of  Education  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  was  asked  to  make  a  special  study  of  normal  school 
curricula.  Dr.  Bagley  has  had  extensive  experience  in  elementary  school  work  as  well 
as  in  normal  schools  in  both  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  country;  he  is  responsi- 
ble for  most  of  the  sections  discussing  the  curricula  and  for  innumerable  helpful  sug- 
gestions throughout  the  book. 

The  other  participants  in  the  study  as  a  whole  were  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry, 
Professor  of  Elementary  Education  at  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  for- 
merly director  of  the  training  department  at  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University 
and  at  the  Northern  Illinois  State  Normal  School;  and  Dr.  George  D.  Strayer,  Pro- 
fessor of  Educational  Administration  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
and  late  President  of  the  National  Education  Association.  ITiese  gentlemen,  altho 
already  familiar  with  the  Missouri  institutions,  visited  them  again  for  the  present 
purpose,  and  their  findings  are  embodied  in  the  report. 

Important  use  has  been  made  at  many  points  in  the  text  of  the  statistics  secured 
from  teachers  in  service  in  the  state.  The  work  of  assembling  and  collating  these  has 
been  in  charge  of  Mr.  Homer  W.  Josselyn,  previously  Associate  Professor  of  School 
Administration  in  the  University  of  Kansas. 

A  specific  contribution  of  much  significance  for  its  purpose  was  furnished  by 
Dr.  Walter  F.  Dearborn,  Professor  of  Education  at  Harvard  University.  With  the 
help  of  specially  trained  assistants  from  his  department,  Dr.  Dearborn  carried  out 
an  extensive  series  of  measurements  of  various  forms  of  school  achievement  in  the 
training  classes  of  the  five  normal  schools.  These  tests  supplied  an  indispensable 
check  upon  the  judgments  of  the  observers,  with  which  they  tallied  to  a  surprising 
degree.  The  main  results  are  printed  in  the  Appendix. 
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Aside  from  the  persons  mentioned  above,  many  others  have  rendered  valuable  aid 
as  the  study  progressed,  either  by  way  of  experienced  judgment  and  advice  or  skilled 
technical  assistance.  Special  acknowledgment  is  due  to  Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  Roberts,  to 
whom  fell  tlie  arduous  task  of  verifying  and  editing  the  mass  of  tabular  material  on 
which  much  of  the  study  rests. 

Of  the  method  followed  in  the  enquiry  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  been  the  inten- 
tion to  base  conclusions  only  upon  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  wherever 
this  was  obtainable.  All  of  the  observers  did  considerable  field  work  in  the  state, 
some  of  them  spending  several  months  there;  personal  written  reports  were  made  to 
them  by  practically  every  normal  school  instructor,  and  by  three-fourths  of  the  stu- 
dents in  attendance  when  the  schools  were  visited;  many  classes  were  attended,  and 
personal  interviews  were  had  with  a  large  number  both  of  teachers  and  of  students; 
the  school  records  were  carefully  examined,  and  in  many  cases  were  verified  by  grad- 
uates. Conditions  affecting  the  normal  schools  in  the  state  at  large  were  judged  by 
an  extended  visit  to  the  Ozark  region,  by  interviews  with  many  county  superintend- 
ents and  written  reports  from  each  one  in  the  state,  and  by  personal  visits  and  inter- 
views with  the  superintendents  in  the  twenty-five  largest  cities  of  the  state  and 
written  reports  from  nearly  all  the  rest.  The  colleges  of  the  Missouri  college  union 
were  visited,  and  while  the  data  collected  from  them  are  not  contained  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  report,  these  visits  threw  considerable  light  upon  the  work  of  the  normal 
schools  and  upon  educational  conditions  at  large. 

In  the  great  number  of  facts  and  impressions  thus  gathered  the  authoi"s  have  tried 
to  distinguish  the  essential  features  of  the  institutional  situation  as  they  found  it, 
tracing  it,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  earlier  conditions  that  had  produced  it.  The 
catalogues  and  bulletins  of  all  the  schools  from  their  establishment,  and  especially 
the  annual  reports  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  from  1867  on,  fui'- 
nished  a  gratifying  amount  of  material  for  a  genetic  treatment  of  this  sort.  The 
progress  of  the  schools  since  they  were  examined  in  1915  and  1916  has  not  been 
followed  except  in  certain  isolated  details.  The  study  was  considered  to  have  value 
not  as  giving  a  minute  and  complete  account  of  certain  institutions,  but  rather  as 
an  interpretation  of  the  educational  significance  of  a  certain  order  of  organization 
and  administration  caught  as  nearly  as  might  be  in  cross  section.  Moreover,  the  most 
striking  changes  that  have  taken  place  since  the  schools  were  visited  are  due  to  ab- 
normal conditions,  consequent  upon  the  war,  and  have  an  unnatural  relation  to  what 
went  before;  there  would  be  little  point  in  describing  these. 

The  spirit  of  the  enquiry  is  of  course  critical,  as  befits  any  serious  examination 
of  arrangements  intended  to  modify  the  education  of  a  free  people;  any  other  atti- 
tude is  obviously  inconsistent  with  a  true  conception  of  public  service.  Nevertheless 
it  would  be  impossible  to  frame  or  make  headway  with  proposals  for  improvement 
without  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  conditions  as  they  exist.  Such  an  appreciation 
was  facilitated  to  an  unusual  degree  by  the  hearty  and  intelligent  cooperation  of 
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the  men  and  women  in  the  normal  schools.  With  the  rarest  exceptions  these  work- 
ers met  the  representatives  of  the  study  apparently  without  other  thought  than  to 
show  clearly  the  i"eal  nature  of  their  problems,  and  to  aid  in  arriving  at  just  and 
effective  conclusions.  It  is  to  their  aid  that  the  authors  are  chiefly  indebted.  Without 
exaggeration,  the  normal  school  teachers  themselves  could  be  regarded  as  the  authors 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  report,  and  if  it  has  been  urged  therein  that  the  develop- ' 
ment  of  the  educational  policies  of  the  schools  be  entrusted  in  much  greater  measure 
to  the  abler  teachers,  it  is  because  this  conclusion  has  grown  out  of  immediate  contact 
with  the  persons  available  for  such  responsibilities. 


C.  A  General  Statement  of  Concuisions 

Demockacy  and  Education 

The  subject  of  the  present  study  is  of  surpassing  importance  to  a  democracy.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  describe  and  appraise  the  efforts  of  an  American  common- 
wealth to  provide  itself  with  suitable  instructors  for  its  youthful  population.  It  will 
be  generally  admitted  that  the  teachers  of  children  and  youth,  while  not  the  sole  in- 
struments, are  by  far  the  most  influential  instruments  thru  which  a  people  may  con- 
sciously control  its  future;  that  they  directly  determine  in  great  part  both  the  extent 
and  the  degree  to  which  sound  fundamental  ideas  pervade,  unite,  and  move  a  people. 
The  significance  of  an  enquiry  as  to  how  those  teachers  are  chosen  and  prepared  is 
therefore  apparent. 

Furthermore,  the  importance  of  such  a  study  is  vastly  increased  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  democratic  scheme  of  life  is  emerging  from  a  struggle  with  an  oppbsing  world- 
order  that  exhibits  a  singularly  effective  tho  misdirected  social  organization.  As  an 
outcome  of  the  conflict  a  sincere  democracy  is  compelled  to  consider  how  it  may  ex- 
change its  earlier  forms  and  institutions  for  more  adequate  expressions  of  its  own 
cherished  ideals;  how  it  shall  acquire  the  power  for  orderly  and  masterful  action  rising 
out  of  a  clear  national  purpose,  and  combine  this  with  its  passion  for  freedom,  truth, 
and  justice  in  individual  relations.  The  democratic  conception  of  society  has  grown 
slowly  by  the  groping  application  of  a  few  fundamental  notions,  and  is  as  yet  scarcely 
more  than  in  bud;  its  full  bloom  into  a  stable  world-order  promises  a  thrilling  spec- 
tacle in  which  America  may  participate  with  great  effect.  What  is  the  central  con- 
dition, if  there  be  such,  on  which  this  epoch-maiiing  development  depends.'' 

As  a  necessary  means  of  self-preservation  the  consciously  directed  spread  of  true 
ideas  has  long  been  an  admitted  principle  of  democratic  government;  general  intelli- 
gence has  been  dimly  felt  to  be  one  of  its  objects,  and  the  school  has  been  accepted 
as  a  proper  instrument  thereto.  But  as  the  most  effectual  means  for  ensuring  human 
safety,  welfare,  and  growth ;  as  the  one  defence  against  elements  that  would  ruin  the 
whole  apparatus  of  orderly  progress;  and  consequently  as  the  central  policy  of  a  demo- 
cratic organization,  the  wide  diffusion  of  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  has  been 
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neglected  to  the  present  day.  This  is  the  task  which  now  confronts  us.  The  condition 
that  will  determine  the  successful  development  of  a  genuine  democracy  in  America 
rests  in  our  willingness  to  establish,  as  our  foremost  policy  of  public  action,  a  popu- 
lar education  that  is  substantial  and  unequivocal. 

Universal  compulsory  education,  tho  far  from  achieved,  is  a  familiar  slogan  for 
which  we  make  a  brave  stand ;  but  to  the  duration  and  content  of  this  education,  and 
to  the  means  used  in  providing  it,  we  have  paid  little  attention.  Longer  to  counte- 
nance this  delusion  is  to  fail  in  our  great  experiment.  Free  and  true  ideas  important 
to  human  welfare  must  be  brought  skilfully  and  vividly,  and  thru  a  prolonged  period, 
not  to  prospective  leaders  only,  as  some  would  have  it,  but  to  every  child  and  youth. 
To  have  this  contact  is  his  right  as  a  candidate  for  membership  in  a  democratic 
society;  to  profit  by  it  must  be  made  his  primary  obligation.  Even  our  theory  of 
universal  education  has  hitherto  been  satisfied  with  a  scanty  offering  formally  pre- 
sented and  often  properly  declined;  to  pass  it  around  to  all  was  our  main  ambition. 
Henceforth,  the  state  must  assume  responsibility  for  the  product  in  the  case  of  each 
normal  individual  from  the  beginning  well  thru  adolescence.  Hitherto,  if  each  child 
attended  a  school  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year,  it  has  been  considered  that  the  require- 
ment was  met;  hereafter,  it  is  indispensable  that  each  child  develop  into  what  shall 
be,  according  to  his  abilities,  an  educated  person,  or  show  why  that  is  impossible. 

Education  and  the  Teacher 

This  shift  in  education  from  a  nominally  universal  to  a  substantial  basis  involves 
preeminently  and  almost  exclusively  the  teacher.  So  far  as  the  state  can  provide  educa- 
tion, the  teacher  is  the  substance  of  it.  The  measure  of  our  past  and  present  deficiency 
is  startlingly  revealed  by  the  manner  in  which  we  have  persistently  evaded  this  fact. 
Education  has  been  much,  and  on  the  whole  reverently,  on  our  lips,  but  so  little 
have  we  grasped  its  purport  that  the  sole  factor  which  can  give  it  reality  and  mean- 
ing, namely,  the  teacher,  is  grossly  ill-equipped,  ill-rewarded,  and  lacking  in  distinc- 
tion. A  school  system  with  us  is  an  elaborate  hierarchical  device  that  undertakes 
thru  successive  gradations  of  textbook  makers,  superintendents,  principals,  and  suf»er- 
visors  to  isolate  and  prepare  each  modicum  of  knowledge  and  skill  so  that  it  may 
safely  be  entrusted  to  the  humble  teacher  at  the  bottom,  who  is  drilled  for  a  few 
weeks  only,  if  at  all,  in  directions  for  administering  it  ultimately  to  the  child.  Mean- 
while superintendents  and  school  boards  publicly  metisure  their  success  by  numbers 
enrolled,  by  buildings  and  material  ecjuipment  added,  and  by  multiplied  kinds  of 
schooling  introduced;  and  the  people  are  taught  to  accept  this  as  education.  Such 
perversions  are  ample  comment  on  the  thoughtlessness  of  our  formula.  The  school 
authorities  are  rare  who  by  enlightened  and  fearless  propaganda  have  convinced  their 
public  that  education  consists  first  of  all  in  the  superior  quality  and  skill  of  its  in- 
dividual teachers,  and  is  otherwise  meaningless. 

Veritable  education,  as  contrasted  with  the  present  dependence  upon  estimates  by 
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bulk  and  housing,  signifies  a  complete  transformation  in  the  character  and  status  of 
the  teaching  profession.  Such  a  transformation  once  properly  accomplished,  the  other 
necessary  modifications  will  inevitably  take  care  of  themselves.  America,  with  its  hun- 
dred millions  of  people,  needs  upward  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  men  and  women 
to  represent  her  with  the  childhood  and  youth  of  the  nation  in  a  deliberate  and  thor- 
ough educative  process.  If  wars  are  to  cease  and  democracy  is  permanently  to  hold  the 
field,  it  will  be  a  democracy  with  sufficient  wisdom  to  confide  this,  its  most  respon- 
sible task,  to  its  most  competent  citizens,  and  to  prepare  them  thoroughly  for  its  safe 
discharge.  Genuine  education,  in  a  sense  consistent  with  any  honest  vision  of  its  mean- 
ing, can  proceed  only  thru  immediate  contact  with  keen  minds  fully  informed  and  per- 
suaded of  what  the  rising  generation  may  become,  and  dedicated  to  such  achievement. 
Persons  so  equipped  will  in  general  not  be  had  unless  the  distinguished  rewards  and 
opportunities  of  life  are  attainable  thru  teaching  careers.  Moreover,  these  careers 
must  not  be  mere  avenues  of  promotion,  as  in  notable  cases  to-day,  but  must  con- 
stitute and  be  recognized  as  opportunities  for  achievement  in  themselves.  Any  other 
course  means  simply  to  exploit  the  future  in  the  interest  of  the  present  by  abandon- 
ing its  control  to  second-rate  minds.  Plato's  provision  that  the  head  of  the  state  be 
the  director  of  education  expresses  the  unavoidable  perspective  in  a  completed  de- 
mocracy.^ 

New  Standards  Essential  fob  Genuine  Education 

Marked  changes  must  ensue  in  our  present  system  of  schooling  if  we  undertake  to 
carry  out  an  honest  interpretation  of  our  avowed  aim  of  "universal  education"  by 
making  it  not  only  universal  but  also  education.  In  the  first  place  our  elementary  and 
secondary  school  systems  must  be  thoroughly  integrated  into  one  homogeneous  and 
indivisible  unit  —  a  varied  but  coherent  twelve-year  career  for  mind  and  body, 
whereby,  as  a  youth,  each  citizen  may  acquire  a  certificate  of  the  health,  intelligence, 
and  character  that  underlie  a  successful  society. 

This  done,  distinctions  of  training,  experience,  and  salary  among  teaching  positions 
within  this  unit  must  also  disappear.  Proper  training  for  teaching  the  third  grade 
should  be  as  prolonged  and  as  serious  as  training  for  teaching  the  tenth  or  twelfth 
grade,  and  should  be  equally  well  rewarded.  To  pass  childhood  thru  a  graded  quality 
of  instruction  in  order  finally  to  place  those  who  survive  in  charge  of  real  teachers 
only  at  the  top  is  a  blunder  that  explains  more  of  the  dire  results  noticeable  in  our 
schools  than  we  dare  acknowledge. 

If  the  status  of  all  teachers,  upper  and  lower,  urban  and  rural,  is  to  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  in  an  honestly  equipped  school  system,  what  shall  that  status  be? 
The  standards  of  preparation  cannot  well  be  lower  in  amount  than  those  now  de- 
manded for  superior  secondary  instruction.  Four  years  of  well-directed  training  sub- 

'  The  State  of  Vermont  already  has  the  enviable  distinction  of  paying  its  commissioner  of  education  more  than  any 
other  state  official,  including  the  governor. 
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sequent  to  a  high  school  education  is  sufficient,  with  selected  material,  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  a  superior  teacher.  Experience,  skilled  practical  guidance,  and  further  spe- 
cialized study,  attended  always  by  discriminating  selection,  should  result  in  a  group 
having  relatively  high  mental  and  social  power  and  fit  to  serve  any  community  as 
leaders.  For  to  lead  youth  effectively  implies,  by  any  acceptable  definition,  the  power 
and  resoui-ces  required  to  lead  the  community  also. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  training  of  any  sort  can  provide  men  and  women  who  are 
equipped  and  willing  to  serve  youth  as  youth  should  be  served,  their  service  is  pre- 
eminent. To  the  individual  parent,  as  to  the  state,  it  is  quite  the  most  appealing  good, 
after  physical  health;  and  it  is  altogether  a  more  difficult  service  than  any  other  to 
render  well.  Teachers  that  approach  such  a  standard  of  work,  therefore,  will  require 
the  recognition  and  rewards  commensurate  with  it.  This  is  a  test  of  shifted  values  that 
can  be  met  in  America  with  the  greatest  ease.  No  question  of  obligation  to  a  class  is 
involved;  it  is  a  case  simply  of  an  enlightened  democracy  purchasing  for  the  future 
goods  that  shall  make  it  great.  Billions  cheerfully  spent  for  defending  and  extend- 
ing liberty  abroad  are  a  challenge,  whatever  the  cost,  to  broaden  and  make  sound  the 
foundations  of  liberty  at  home. 

In  the  schools  the  attainment  of  such  a  standard  would  modify  many  things.  The 
present  methods  and  attitudes  of  supervision  would  disappear;  its  hierarchy  would 
be  transformed.  Organization  would,  of  course,  remain,  but  the  pupil  would  meet  di- 
rectly and  constantly  a  well-selected  and  tested  leader  prepared  to  speak  with  per- 
sonal effect  and  to  win  response  by  virtue  of  trained  intelligence.  Such  leaders,  instead 
of  taking  minute  orders  from  higher  officers,  would  themselves  assume  the  responsi- 
bility, in  joint  action,  for  the  conduct  and  development  of  instruction — the  life- 
long business  of  capable  minds.  In  other  words,  education  would  become  a  first-hand 
process  by  skilled  practitioners  like  any  other  professional  service,  instead  of  a  second 
or  third  hand  operation  with  its  consequent  perfunctory  effects. 

A  New  Training  foe  Teachees 

The  degree  of  selection  and  training  contemplated  promises  another  sweeping  im- 
provement of  far-reaching  importance.  In  the  teacher  of  to-day  the  slight  prepara- 
tion required  and  the  casual  way  in  which  the  work  may  be  picked  up  or  dropped 
result  in  a  person  bred  to  routine  and  conformity,  possessing  little  original  insight 
for  his  work.  He  forms  one  of  a  secluded  class,  protected  as  well  as  repressed  by  the 
rigid  machine  of  which  he  is  a  part.  To  correct  this,  we  need  to  pick  out  men  and 
women  of  large  ability  and  give  them  a  long  and  thorough  preparation  aimed  solely 
at  their  future  task.  By  so  doing  we  can  entrust  our  schools  to  independent  and  self- 
possessed  personalities  who  fairly  represent  the  spirit  of  their  time,  who  bring  the 
schools  into  the  vital  current  of  events,  and  make  them  closely  responsive  to  the 
criticisms  and  aspirations  of  the  people  they  serve.  Thus  only  can  we  secure  a  sensi- 
tive and  flexible  education  that  moves  intelligently  and  surely  on  its  path. 
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In  demanding  for  all  teachers  the  standards  now  required  for  good  secondary  in- 
struction, the  reference  is  to  their  amount  only.  To  make  a  teacher  in  the  sense  out- 
lined above,  which  is  the  only  sense  in  which  teachers  can  be  of  use  under  future 
conditions,  the  present  form  of  preparation,  elementary  and  secondary  alike,  needs 
revision.  It  is  a  matter  primarily  of  point  of  view.  The  average  secondary  teacher 
to-day  is  a  person  who  has  taken  a  college  course  for  his  own  sake  and  as  he  chose. 
At  or  near  the  close  thereof  he  has  concluded  to  "go  into  teaching" — temporarily, 
and  with  no  thought  of  the  requirements  of  a  difficult  profession.  TTie  elementary 
teacher  in  the  country  districts  is  untrained;  in  the  cities  he,  or  more  frequently  she, 
has  sometimes  undergone  specific  training,  but  oftener,  particularly  in  the  West,  his 
elementary  school  service  has  been  a  time-marking  occupation  until  he  could  secure 
college  points  sufficient  to  "promote"  him  to  ahigh  school,  itself  a  temporary  stopping- 
place  on  the  road  to  a  profession  or,  in  the  case  of  women,  to  marriage.  In  either  group 
the  point  of  view  of  the  public  service  is  neither  enforced  by  the  public  nor  dreamed 
of  by  the  teacher.  The  public  confesses  by  the  measure  of  its  own  rewards  that  the 
quality  of  its  teaching  service  is  no  supreme  or  vital  matter  to  it,  if  only  the  forms  are 
there  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  It  therefore  offers  its  candidates,  in  lieu  of 
professional  training,  an  education  that  fits  their  general  needs,  and  invites  them  in 
the  intervals  of  study  to  come  and  manage  the  schools  for  awhile  in  order  to  fill  their 
purses. 

We  are  fast  learning  that  if  democracy  is  to  have  genuine  education  and  survive, 
this  sort  of  thing  must  cease.  The  hollowness  of  the  process  has  its  faithful  counter- 
part in  the  hollowness  of  the  teacher's  plan  and  purpose.  For  a  serious  educative 
undertaking,  the  way  must  be  paved  by  a  thoroughly  well-organized  course  of  train- 
ing, directed  toward  the  specific  work  to  be  done,  and  exhausting  our  professional 
resources  in  that  field.  The  task  is  difficult  and  responsible  enough  even  with  the 
most  liberal  training  we  know;  to  omit  this,  or  to  conceive  the  work  as  an  incidental 
diversion  for  the  employment  of  "general  culture,"  is  to  miss  the  point  completely. 
The  first  and  sole  consideration  in  planning  a  teacher's  preparation  is  the  question: 
Does  this  feature  contribute  most  to  the  eff'ective  discharge  of  the  particular  duty  in 
view,  as  the  welfare  of  the  service  requires?  Personal  considerations  are  beside  the  mark. 

Circumstances  in  America  have  made  us  largely  dependent  upon  women  for  the 
teachers  we  have,  and  the  proposals  made  above  might  not  completely  equalize  men's 
share  in  instruction  even  at  three  or  four  times  the  present  salaries,  tho  it  would  tend 
to  do  so.  Whether  this  ensue  or  not,  the  steps  suggested  would  at  least  remove  the 
meaningless  restriction  of  the  profession  to  unmarried  women.  To  teach  well  is  the 
privilege  of  maturity  and  experience ;  it  is  the  prerogative  of  men  and  women  of  affairs, 
of  fatherhood,  of  motherhood ;  it  is  the  business  of  brains  and  a  vigorous  social  par- 
ticipation that  draws  the  pupil  into  the  stream  of  interesting  and  instructive  per- 
sons and  .events.  What  have  immature  girls  to  do  with  this  except  as  they  prepare 
to  make  it  the  main  object  of  their  lives  irrespective  of  marriage? 
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The  changes  urged  above  have  one  other  interesting  and  important  implication. 
The  attainment  of  an  integrated  school  system,  manned  by  teachers  of  similar  and 
homogeneous  training  for  the  purpose,  involves  a  like  simplification  and  coordina- 
tion of  our  agencies  for  preparing  teachers.  To-day  normal  school  and  university 
reflect  and  perpetuate  the  traditional  cleavage  between  elementary  and  secondary 
school.  In  the  best  instances  there  is  involved  here  only  the  friction  of  overlapping 
territory  rather  than  essentially  unsympathetic  views  of  the  process  by  which  a 
teacher  should  be  prepared.  However  far  apart  some  normal  schools  and  some  uni- 
versities may  be,  the  enlightened  and  progressive  elements  of  each  party  are  moving 
along  the  same  intellectual  road. 

The  time  has  come  to  clear  up  the  existing  confusion.  All  institutional  education 
for  the  teaching  profession  should  be  placed  clearly  upon  a  collegiate  footing  and 
organized  under  a  single  competent  direction  as  a  part  of  the  state  university,  where 
one  exists,  parallel  with  medical,  legal,  engineering,  and  other  similar  divisions  of 
higher  education.  This  signifies  no  "  concessions  ■"  either  to  the  university  or  to  the 
normal  schools.  "  Normal "  schools  should  drop  that  name,  and  as  professional  col- 
leges of  education  should  become  an  acknowledged  part  of  the  greater  university 
whole  simply  because  they  are  a  part  of  the  state's  system  of  higher  education,  which 
is  all  the  term  "university"  now  implies.  We  would  thus  secure  a  unified  and  cen- 
tralized authority  prepared  to  deal  in  a  consistent  and  efficient  manner  with  the 
state's  largest  problem  in  higher  and  professional  education. 

The  Teacher  and  the  Public 

The  type  of  teacher  here  proposed  is  a  radically  different  individual  from  his  pres- 
ent prototype,  and  demands  a  vigorous  and  discriminating  introduction  to  the  pub- 
lic that  he  is  intended  to  serve.  It  is  the  public  that  must  purchase  the  services  of 
such  a  teacher;  it  is  the  public,  therefore,  that  must  be  convinced  of  his  worth. 

Upon  the  teachers  themselves  the  outward  responsibility  for  such  a  movement  can- 
not fairly  b«  placed;  from  them  may  reasonably  be  expected  the  maximum  develop- 
ment and  refinement  of  their  own  procedure — a  far  more  conclusive  argument  for 
more  of  it,  at  its  best,  than  any  "demands  for  social  justice"  to  teachers  as  a  class. 
To  double  or  to  treble  the  public  investment  in  such  service,  to  extend  largely  its 
resources  by  brotider  and  richer  training,  to  seek  a  selection  of  ability  preeminently 
suited  to  its  purpose — this  is  a  matter  of  public  policy,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  personal  needs  or  demands  of  any  group  of  people.  This  is  the  work  primarily 
of  that  portion  of  the  educated  public  that  knows  the  value  of  good  teachers.  Spe- 
cifically, it  is  to  school  superintendents  and  school  boards,  and,  above  all,  to  state 
commissioners  of  education,  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  look  for  reasoned  and  con- 
vincing insistence  that  the  best  teachers  are  worth  while,  and  it  is  they  who  are 
responsible  for  organizing  public  opinion  to  demand  that  the  best  teachers  be  em- 
ployed. It  is  of  relatively  small  importance  that  teachers  should  be  well  paid  merely 
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because  they  are  teachers,  but  it  is  of  supreme  importance  to  any  society  that  com- 
petent teachers  who  are  capable  of  fine  service  should  be  amply  rewarded  and  care- 
fully protected  throughout  their  careers. 

To  attain  this  it  is  proper,  not  that  teachers  themselves  should  agitate,  unionize, 
and  strike,  but  that  school  executives,  municipal  and  state,  in  well-organized  cam- 
paigns, should  rally  their  thousands  of  lay  supporters  and  attack  city  and  state  gov- 
ernments and  the  uninformed  public  opinion  about  them  in  the  interests  of  better 
teaching.  Leadership  of  this  sort  in  the  protection  and  promotion  of  a  community's 
most  precious  asset  is  the  foremost  duty  of  state  and  city  superintendents.  It  is  their 
business  to  make  an  abundance  of  good  teaching  an  arresting  and  winning  cause  in 
chambers  of  commerce,  churches,  rotary  clubs,  labor  unions,  and  similar  civic  and  so- 
cial organizations  of  citizen  parents  who  control  taxation.  Fine  instruction  does  not 
at  present  prevail  in  American  communities  simply  because  it  is  not  understood;  the 
average  parent's  interest  in  his  child's  school  is  almost  imperceptible,  not  because  his 
interest  in  his  child  is  not  profound,  but  because  the  teaching  purpose  and  process 
has  never  taken  the  parent  convincingly  into  its  confidence.  That  such  a  confidence 
would  too  often  exhaust  the  uncertain  and  ill-prepared  teacher  has  not  assisted  the 
exchange.  Parent- teacher  associations  have  rendered  an  important  service  by  promot- 
ing helpful  social  relations  between  home  and  school,  but  they  obviously  have  not 
taught  the  parent  how  to  discriminate  between  the  teaching  now  provided  and  the 
better  teaching  that  might  be  provided,  nor  is  that  their  purpose.  Here  is  a  field  al- 
most completely  unworked.  Enthusiasm  and  personal  sacrifice  to  secure  good  teach- 
ing for  his  children  are  latent  in  well-nigh  every  parent.  He  must,  however,  know  defi- 
nitely and  vividly  what  good  teaching  is,  and  he  must  understand  clearly  that  its  value 
is  on  the  whole  directly  related  to  its  cost.  Convince  any  American  public  that  the 
alleged  products  of  a  fine  teacher  are  real,  and  the  cost  will  speedily  become  a  wholly 
secondary  consideration. 

The  Present  Crisis  in  Public  Education 

It  is  scarcely  appropriate  to  present  a  study  of  conditions  affecting  the  future 
progress  of  public  instruction  in  the  United  States  without  more  than  passing  refer- 
ence to  the  situation  of  the  teacher  arising  from  the  universal  economic  dislocation 
now  ensuing  upon  the  recent  war.  Within  a  few  months  the  value  of  a  teacher's  sal- 
ary or  "  wages  "  has  fallen  approximately  fifty  per  cent.  There  is  nothing  ominous 
about  this  fact,  inasmuch  as  the  same  thing  has  happened  to  every  other  salaried 
professional  worker  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  there  are  portentous 
possibilities  in  the  failure  of  school  authorities  to  make  a  prompt  repair  of  the  damage 
their  first  obligation. 

Readj  ustment  is  slow  for  several  reasons,  but  chiefly  because  it  is  assumed  to  be  a 
question  merely  of  the  personal  comfort  of  a  class  of  public  servants  instead  of  an  im- 
mediate menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  children  and  indirectly  of  the  communities  of 
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which  they  form  a  part.  Popular  pressure  governs  public  taxation.  Orderly  children 
comfortably  housed  exert  no  pressure.  Their  teachers  may  descend  the  full  scale  of 
excellence  with  little  popular  protest  and  with  an  agreeable  decrease  in  the  budget. 
Where  this  result  can  be  achieved  simply  by  letting  salaries  stand  still,  as  at  pres- 
ent, those  taxpayers  who  are  intent  solely  upon  their  income  make  full  use  of  the 
opportunity  before  the  friends  of  education  find  their  voices.  To-day,  therefore,  in- 
stead of  a  sensitive  public  opinion  moving  swiftly  to  defend  our  finest  possession,  we 
have  the  unhappy  spectacle  of  a  rapidly  accelerating  exodus  from  the  staffs  of  public 
schools  throughout  the  country ;  and  very  many  schools  cannot  open  their  doors  be- 
cause of  lack  of  teachers,  even  the  poorest. 

The  situation  is  complicated  by  a  further  unfortunate  but  obvious  difficulty.  The 
school  superintendent  of  any  given  community  should  be  the  one  intelligent  and 
determined  stimulus  or  rallying-point,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  all  forces  seeking  better 
public  education.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  conditions  of  tenure  in  this  country 
have  been  such  that  in  probably  the  majority  of  communities  the  school  superintend- 
ent feels  more  keenly  and  responds  more  readily  to  the  pressure  of  the  "  business  in- 
terests "  than  to  the  less  vociferous  appeals  for  better  schools.  Superintendents  who 
stake  their  careers  on  the  one  really  important  objective  in  their  entire  program  — 
better  salaries  for  better  teachers —  court  removal,  or  loss  of  influence.  Hence  the  real 
initiative  in  such  a  proposal  is  more  often  awaited  from  other  sources,  or  is  left  to  the 
school  board  as  it  may  be  moved  to  emulate  other  cities.  The  numerous  and  splendid 
examples  of  the  contrary  courageous  policy,  by  skilfully  attracting  popular  support, 
have  steadily  improved  standards  of  salary,  and  have  given  American  schools  what 
excellence  they  possess.  In  such  a  crisis  as  the  present,  these  men  gather  up  all  the 
weight  of  a  public  sentiment  that  they  have  assiduously  organized  and  cultivated, 
and  save  their  hard  won  gains  by  bringing  their  teachers'  salaries  promptly  to  the 
new  level. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  American  people  to  sacri- 
fice the  American  school,  both  present  and  future,  to  the  whim  of  a  sudden  economic 
upheaval — an  upheaval,  the  net  result  of  which,  far  from  touching  the  country's 
resources,  has  produced  such  material  expansion  and  enrichment,  both  absolute 
and  relative  to  other  countries,  as  few  nations  in  history  have  ever  yet  experienced. 
Wealth  for  public  education  is  potentially  available  as  never  before.  Personnel,  too, 
is  abundant.  To-day,  as  always,  the  supply  of  "  bom  teachers  "  is  far  beyond  the  de- 
mand. The  sole  need  is  to  make  it  worth  while  for  gifted  teachers  to  secure  thorough 
training  and  to  spend  their  lives  in  providing  that  which  every  intelligent  adult  most 
desires,  both  for  himself  and  for  hfs  children,  and  that  which  alone  in  the  end  exalts 
a  nation. 

All  of  the  elements  in  the  situation  favor  not  only  a  speedy  recovery  of  the  old 
equilibrium,  but  a  notable  shift  of  wealth  and  emphasis  in  favor  of  far  better  public 
schools,  that  is,  of  far  better  teaching,  than  has  ever  been  known  before.  Our  iUumi- 
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nating  experiences  with  education,  both  positive  and  negative,  in  our  own  army;  the 
significant  disclosures  of  the  war  in  the  behavior  of  foreign  nations,  both  aihed  and 
opposed,  as  a  result  of  their  educational  practices;  the  greatly  refined  definition  of 
the  democratic  human  purpose  and  ideal  as  the  assured  outcome  of  the  long  struggle; 
and  finally,  the  general  shock  of  pervasive  change  and  rapid  readjustment  that  has 
delivered  us  from  old  conventions  and  favors  fresh  attitudes; — all  of  these  novel  and 
impressive  considerations  urge  us  manifestly  in  one  direction.  There  probably  never 
was  a  time  in  our  history  when  popular  education  could  be  brought  so  easily  into  a 
permanently  larger  financial  perspective,  when  an  abundance  of  good  teaching  could 
be  made  available  with  such  unanimity  from  all  sides,  as  just  now. 

Those  who  desire  this  outcome  of  the  present  opportunity  must  move  to  its  accom- 
plishment, and  the  foremost  requirement  for  the  purpose  is  simply  the  indispensable 
steering-gear  of  all  successful  democratic  progress — the  effectual  organization  and 
thrust  of  a  resolute  public  opinion.  Whether  set  in  motion  by  a  skilful  superintend- 
ent £is  his  main  line  of  defence,  or  operating  in  spite  of  deputed  agents,  there  should 
be  for  every  school  system  an  independent  and  unoflScial  organ  of  approval  or  criti- 
cism wherewith  to  focus  progressive  opinion,  to  invigorate  official  ideals,  or  to  turn 
the  scale  of  wavering  decisions  in  favor  of  the  better  cause. 

Just  now,  especially,  there  is  needed  in  every  community  that  has  not  already 
doubled  its  appropriations  for  teachers'  salaries  in  the  present  emergency,  a  vigorous 
Citizens'  Committee  for  Public  Safety  in  Education.  Let  such  a  body  first  conduct  a 
more  or  less  formal  referendum  on  the  present  issue,  clearly  stated:  "Shall  the  per- 
sons with  whom  our  children  are  obliged  to  spend  five  to  six  hours  daily  in  school, 
obeying  their  directions  and  absorbing  their  ideas,  be  a  dull  and  sordid  group  of 
spiritless  wage  workers,  or  shall  they  be  select  and  skilful  men  and  women  possessed 
of  such  intellectual  and  social  power  and  status  as  we  desire  our  children — all  chil- 
dren— to  assume?"  Then  let  this  body  do  its  utmost  to  give  the  verdict  immediate 
effect  by  demanding  greatly  increased  rewards,  better  conditions  of  work,  and,  above 
all,  longer  training  and  more  critical  selection. 

When  the  actual  desires  of  the  individual  parents,  and  of  all  other  generous  and 
far-sighted  minds  everywhere,  become  clearly  articulate  on  this  point  there  will  be 
no  "crisis  in  education;"  there  will  be  only  the  overwhelming  recognition  that  the 
teacher  must  represent,  not  another  worker  merely,  like  the  rest  of  us,  but  a  spirit- 
ual institution ;  that,  before  all  others,  this  person,  set  as  a  copy  and  guide  to  youth 
for  months  and  years  together,  must  be  the  visible  embodiment  of  the  ideal  that 
the  present  generation  holds  for  its  successors.  It  will  then  be  agreed  that  those  fine 
personalities  that  can  render  this  service  must  be  cherished  and  protected,  enabled 
to  live  life  as  life  is  meant  to  be  lived,  and  encouraged  to  transmit  its  best  product  to 
our  children  who  create  the  future. 
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SuKFACE  Features 

Missouri  is  one  of  the  larger  states  and  among  the  wealthiest  in  the  American  Union. 
It  lies  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  extending  in  rhomboidal  shape 
thru  some  four  degrees  of  latitude  northwest  from  parallel  36°  30',  which  is  likewise 
the  southern  boundary  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia.  The  Missouri  River  ( "  The  Great 
Muddy  "),  from  which  the  state  derives  its  name,  forms  the  northern  part  of  its  west- 
em  boundary  as  far  as  Kansas  City.  Turning  eastward  at  that  point,  the  river  crosses 
the  centre  of  the  state  to  a  point  near  St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi,  thus  furnishing 
a  natural  highway  between  these  two  important  centres  in  which  the  large  affairs  of 
the  entire  region  are  mainly  transacted.  In  length  of  navigable  waterways  within  or 
on  its  bordei-s  Missouri  stands  fifth  among  the  states. 

The  total  area  is  about  seventy  thousand  square  miles,  or  nearly  two-thirds  that 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  northern,  northwestern,  and  western  portions  contain 
some  of  the  most  productive  farm  land  in  the  country,  while  the  south  central  sec- 
tion is  occupied  by  the  low  dome  of  the  northern  Ozarks,  in  general  elevations  of 
from  eleven  to  sixteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  These  give  place  in  the  extreme 
southeast  to  a  small  area  of  Mississippi  lowlands,  where  conditions  are  typically 
southern. 

Characteristics  of  Population 

The  population  within  these  limits  represents  the  coalescence  of  several  elements. 
While  the  territory  was  still  in  French  and  Spanish  hands,  many  Americans,  chiefly 
from  the  southern  states,  found  their  way  past  the  French  colonies  and  trading-posts 
that  lined  the  Mississippi,  and  took  up  homesteads  in  the  interior.  When  the  Louisi- 
ana Territory  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  in  1803,  about  three-fifths  of  the 
inhabitants,  largely  confined  to  what  is  now  Missouri,  were  Americans,  including 
what  negroes  they  brought  with  them,  and  after  that  date  the  immigration  from  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Virginia  continued  yet  more  rapidly.  From  1815  on,  arrivals 
from  north  of  the  Ohio  were  numerous,  tho  not  until  sometime  after  the  Civil  War 
did  they  tend  'to  dominate  the  state.^ 

Not  far  from  one-fourth  (22.7  per  cent)  of  the  entire  population  is  of  foreign  ex- 
traction, and  of  this  element  about  one-half  is  German ;  Irish,  English,  and  Russians 
are  the  iiext  in  frequency,  tho  in  small  proportions.  The  German  element  is  an  old 

*  Thereportsof  the  county  superintendents  shortly  after  the  Civil  War  throw  some  Ugh  ton  immigration  from  other 
states  as  it  affected  education.  Thus  in  1868  Clinton  County  reports ;  "The  Eastern  teachers  are  generally  well  qual- 
ified." The  Greene  County  superintendent  says:  "A  large  majority  of  our  teachers  were  educated  in  the  East,  and 
came  here  expressly  to  teach."  And  the  superintendent  in  Henry  County  gives  the  following  interesting  informa- 
tion: "Wchaveavery  fair  corps  of  teachers."  From  "Ohio,  seventeen;  Indiana,  eleven  ;  Missouri,  ten:  Illinois,  five; 
Iowa,  two;  Virginia,  two;  Kentucky,  one;  New  Hampshire,  one;  New  York,  one  ;  Vermont,  one;  Pennsylvania, 
one;  Wisconsin,  one;  Tennessee,  one;  and  Canada,  one."  The.se  teachers  received  from  $,S6  to  $40  per  month  — not 
much  less  than  teachers  in  the  same  district  to-day.  (See  Report  of  the  Supcrintcndentof  Public  Schools,  1868.  This 
annual  publication  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  the  State  Seport.) 
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one,  appearing  first  about  1845,  and  passing  its  maximum  inflow  long  before  the 
century  closed.  The  attitude  of  the  state  toward  slavery  as  well  as  its  progress  in 
education  seems  to  have  been  favorably  affected  by  these  newcomers.  Most  immi- 
grants from  abroad  prefer  urban  to  rural  conditions.  In  1910  persons  of  foreign  birth 
or  parentage  constituted  thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  white  urban  population  in 
Missouri,  and  only  twelve  per  cent  in  the  rural  districts.  The  total  proportion  of 
foreign  birth  in  1910  showed  no  increase  since  1900.  The  countries  from  which  the 
increases  relative  to  1900  were  largest  ai'e  Greece,  Turkey,  Roumania,  Hungary,  and 
Mexico;  Russia  and  Italy  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  their  representatives 
and  Austria  nearly  so. 

In  total  population  Missouri,  with  about  three  and  one-quarter  millions,  ranks 
seventh  among  the  states,  altho  its  land  area  gives  it  only  the  eighteenth  place. 
Nearly  five  per  cent  are  negroes — a  slowly  dwindling  element  largely  confined  to 
towns ;  slightly  over  one  per  cent  of  the  Missouri  farmers  are  negroes.  About  three- 
fifths  of  the  total  population  live  in  the  country  or  in  places  with  fewer  than  twenty- 
five  hundred  inhabitants. This  class  diminished  somewhat  (3.5  per  cent)  betweenl900* 
and  1910,  while  the  urban  population  increased  more  than  one-fifth  during  the  same 
period.  Seventy-one  out  of  the  one  hundred  fourteen  counties  showed  a  loss  in  1910 
as  compared  with  twenty  that  had  decreased  in  1900,  while  the  absolute  gain  in  St. 
Louis  City,  St.  Louis  County,  and  Jackson  County,  where  Kansas  City  is  located, 
far  outweighed  the  gain — six  per  cent — in  the  state  as  a  whole.  In  density  of  pop- 
ulation Missouri  leads  all  states  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  similar  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, Michigan,  and  Virginia  in  the  East. 

Occupations 

The  distribution  of  occupations  in  Missouri  follows  closely  that  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.  While  not  quite  so  typical  as  Indiana  or  Wisconsin,  the  state  exhibits  a 
disposition  of  occupations  that  is  wholly  representative  of  the  country  at  large.  Thp 
distribution  in  1910  of  persons  ten  years  of  age  and  over  who  were  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations  in  the  United  States  and  in  Missom'i  was  as  follows  : 


• 

Agriculture, 
Forestry,  and 
Animal  Hus- 
bandry 

Extraction 

of 

Minerals 

Manufacturing 

and  Mechanical 
Industries 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion 

Trade 

Public 
Service 

Profes- 
sional 
Service 

Domestic 
and  Per- 
sonal Ser- 
vice 

Clerical 
Occupa- 
tions 

U.  S.            .33.2% 
Missouri         35.5 

2.5% 
2.1 

27.9% 
23.6 

6.9% 
7.1 

9.5% 
11.1 

1.2% 
1.1 

4.4.%  • 
4.7 

9.9% 
9.8 

4.6% 
5.0 

As  appears  above,  the  emphasis  falls  on  the  agricultural  rather  than  on  the  manu- 
facturing phase  of  industry,  altho  both  are  important.  Missouri  ranl<s  fifth  among 
the  states  in  the  total  value  of  its  farm  property,  which  showed  in  1910  a  relative 

'  Missouri  was  one  of  six  states  with  diminished  rural  population  in  1910,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Iowa  being  the  others. 
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increase  greater  than  in  anj'  decade  since  1860;  it  ranks  tenth  in  the  value  per  acre 
of  its  farm  land,  and  sixth  in  the  total  value  of  its  crops,  of  which  cereals,  chiefly  com, 
constitute  two-thirds.  As  the  number  of  farmers  decreases,  the  size  of  farms  increases 
slightly;  the  proportion  of  tenant  farmers  has  remained  nearly  the  same  during  the 
past  thirty  years — thirty  per  cent. 

In  manufactures  Missouri  is  the  ninth  state  in  number  of  establishments,  tenth  in 
total  value  of  manufsictured  products,  and  eleventh  in  number  of  wage-earners.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  manufacturing  is  done  in  ten  cities  of  ten  thousand  or  more  inhab- 
itants, two-thirds  of  it  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  alone — the  only  cities  in  the  state 
having  over  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The  particular  industries  are  well  dis- 
tributed. The  following  furnish  the  greatest  proportions  of  the  total  value  of  man- 
ufactured products:  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  (13.9  per  cent),  boots  and  shoes 
(8.5  per  cent),  flour-mill  and  grist-mill  products  (7.8  per  cent),  and  printing  and  pub- 
lishing (5.2  per  cent).  In  value  of  mining  products  Missouri  ranks  eleventh.  Over  two- 
thirds  of  this  comes  from  lead  and  zinc  mines,  which  furnish  about  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  entire  American  output  of  these  metals. 

Political  Histoey 

Politically  the  state  fills  a  unique  place  in  the  story  of  the  nation's  development. 
On  its  admission  as  a  slave-holding  state  in  1821  was  conditioned  the  freedom  of 
all  other  territory  north  of  its  southern  boundary,  included  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
of  1803.  As  a  border  state  of  the  early  southern  group  it  was  peculiarly  accessible  to 
northern  influences,  and  soon  developed  a  strong  anti-slavery  minority.  This  party 
held  the  state  for  the  Union  during  the  Civil  War,  and  induced  it  voluntarily  to 
abandon  slavery  and  to  sacrifice  nearly  as  many  lives  in  the  Union  cause  as  did 
Massachusetts.  After  ten  years  of  radical  Republican  government  during  and  after  the 
Civil  War,  the  state  gradually  returned  to  its  normal  democratic  affiliation,  which  it 
retained  until  1909.  Since  then  its  parties  have  been  more  evenly  balanced.  The  first 
constitution  of  1820  was  overthrown  by  the  upheaval  during  the  war,  and  was  fol- 
lowed in  1865  by  an  instrument  containing  a  remarkable  mixture  of  intolerance  and 
reform,  to  which  in  protest  succeeded  the  constitution  of  1875,  a  conservative,  and 
in  some  respects  repressive,  fundamental  law  under  which,  with  occasional  amend- 
ment, the  state  has  operated  ever  since.  A  revision  is  greatly  needed  and  apparently 
very  generally  desired. 

Educational  Development 

In  education  Missouri  has  furnished  an  instructive  chapter,  particularly  in  its 
experience  with  the  idea  of  public  schooling  at  public  expense.  The  characteristic 
feature  of  its  history  in  this  respect  has  been  the  struggle  between  a  well-informed 
and  devoted  educational  leadership  and  an  exceedingly  conservative  legislative  opin- 
ion. The  attitude  of  the  public  mind  was  first  determined  by  the  traditions  of  the 
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original  settlers  from  southern  states,  where  education  was  a  family  matter  to  be  ac- 
complished thru  private  neighborhood  cooperation,  or  by  means  of  tutor  and  gov- 
erness. The  idea  of  free  public  education  was  associated  habitually  with  charitable 
provision  for  poor  and  orphaned  children.^  This  point  of  view  was  further  sanctioned 
by  a  religious  motive,  which  operated  with  more  or  less  vigor  to  retain  all  education 
under  sectarian  influences.  The  impulse  to  education  was  as  active  in  early  Missouri 
history  as  anywhere  else  in  the  nation.  Denominational  colleges  were  established  liter- 
ally by  the  score.  The  Baptists  alone,  the  most  numerous  among  Protestant  denomi- 
nations, founded  sixteen  colleges,  of  which  four  still  survive.  But  enthusiasm  for 
free  schools,  controlled  and  supported  by  state  and  local  authority  and  independ- 
ent of  religious  affiliation,  was  a  slow  growth. 

Previous  to  1824,  therefore,  educational  legislation  was  confined  to  the  charter- 
ing of  private  academies.  The  legislation  of  1824,  1835,  and  1839,  altho  foreshadow- 
ing a  system  of  free  public  schools,  was  either  wholly  inoperative  or  but  partly  effec- 
tive. Taxation  for  school  purposes  was  in  general  hotly  opposed  by  the  rich,  and 
by  those  who  had  no  children.  "Subscription"  schools,  where  for  perhaps  a  dollar  a 
month  per  child  a  teacher  would  give  instruction  as  long  as  he  could  hold  attendance, 
abounded  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  An  act  of  1853  permanently  established  a  state 
superintendency,  except  for  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  and  marked  progress  in 
financial  support,  but  in  1861,  altho  all  counties  were  organized,  about  one-fourth 
of  the  school  expenses  was  still  supplied  from  tuition  fees.  It  was  then  estimated  that 
one  hundred  thousand  children  in  the  state  at  large  did  not  attend  school,  and  that 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  organized  school  districts  had  no  schoolhouses.^ 

The  close  of  the  Civil  War  found  radical  elements  for  the  first  time  in  control. 
These  immediately  set  out  to  popularize  the  free  public  school,  and  succeeded  to  the 
extent  at  least  of  securing  "qualified  toleration,"  as  Superintendent  Monteith  put 
it.  Normal  schools  won  a  foothold;  centralized  county  supervision  was  inaugurated, 
and  for  a  time  the  outlook  for  public  education  was  bright,  only  to  be  clouded  again 
by  the  reaction  of  1874  and  1875,  when  the  earlier  balance  of  opinion  was  restored. 
County  superintendents  were  then  abolished  contrary  to  the  judgment,  it  would 
appear,  of  nearly  every  important  educational  authority  in  the  state,  and  in  spite  of 
continued  agitation  they  were  not  restored  until  1909.  The  normal  schools  fought  for 
their  lives  in  the  legislature  for  ten  years  or  more,  and  when  finally  accepted,  were  but 
meagrely  supported.  The  constitution  of  1875  laid  down  financial  restrictions  that 
have  ever  since  made  the  state  appear  to  be  throttling  its  own  educational  interests. 

Thru  all  this  the  educational  leaders  of  the  commonwealth  have  held  a  true  course ; 
the  state  has  at  least  been  well  advisedi  The  whole  series  of  state  superintendents, 

*  The  charter  of  Ste.  Genevieve  Academy,  1808,  provides  that  the  children  of  the  poor  and  of  Indians  shall  be  taught 
gratis.  The  constitution  of  1820.  Art.  VI,  Sec.  1,  reads:  "  One  school  or  more  .shall  be  established  in  each  township  as 
soon  as  practicable  and  neces.sary  wliere  the  poor  shall  be  taught  gratis."  The  school  law  of  1839  provides  schools 
at  which  chiklren  of  "  indigent  persons  "  are  to  be  admitted  without  payment  toward  the  teacher's  wages  and 
without  supplying  their  allotted  share  of  the  fuel.  (Art.  IV.  Sec.  81,42.) 
'  State  Report,  1861,  pages  107, 108  (Senate-Journal,  21st  G.  A.  Sess.  1,  App.). 
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with  scarcely  an  exception,  altho  of  necessity  party  men,  and  not  always  broadly 
educated,  labored  heroically,  regardless  of  party,  for  a  sound  and  effective  program. 
While  recording  chiefly  their  helpless  struggles  with  confused  and  inadequate  legis- 
lation, their  atmual  reports  have  urged  unremittingly  the  best  and  most  obvious 
practical  improvements.  To  these  efforts  were  added  the  generally  harmonious  support 
and  propaganda  of  the  university  and  normal  schools,  the  private  colleges,  and  other 
institutional  agencies.  From  about  the  turn  of  the  new  century,  and  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  preceding  generation  of  lawmakers,  this  tedious  campaign  of  educa- 
tion began  to  bear  fruit,  and  the  period  since  then  has  witnessed  some  excellent  con- 
structive legislation — the  beginnings  of  a  system  worthy  of  the  needs  and  resources 
of  a  great  state. 

As  a  problem  for  education,  and  particularly  as  a  problem  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  a  public  school  system,  the  State  of  Missouri  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
typical  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Characteristics  of  surface  and  population  are  mark- 
edly representative.  In  their  organization  of  public  education  the  northern  and  west- 
em  states  are  in  general  superioi",  while  the  southern  states  fall  somewhat,  often 
considerably,  behind.  If  certain  significant  criteria  given  usually  in  the  reports  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  be  reviewed,  the  rather  low  average 
position  of  the  state  becomes  apparent.  These  rankings  of  1915-16  give  the  following 
result : 


Average  expenditure  per  capita  of  population  five  to  eighteen  years  of  age 

Average  number  of  days  attendance  for  each  child  five  to  eighteen  years  of  age 

Average  number  of  days  attendance  by  each  pupil  enrolled 

Average  number  of  days  schools  were  kept 

Number  attending  daily  for  each  100  enrolled 

Proportion  of  school  population  enrolled 

Proportion  of  secondary  school  attendance' 

Average  monthly  salary  of  all  teachers 

Income  of  permanent  school  funds 

Illiterates  among  native  whites  of  native  parentage 

In  six  of  the  ten  items  given  above,  Missouri  ranks  below  the  median,  and  in  a 
seventh  the  state  is  itself  the  median  among  the  forty-nine  independent  units  that 
constitute  the  nation.  The  relation  of  school  expenditure  to  the  per  capita  wealth 
of  the  state  would  appear  to  be  of  equal  importance  with  the  points  already  noted. 
But  the  fact  that  Missouri  ranks  twenty-ninth  in  per  capita  wealth  and  twenty-sev- 
enth in  proportion  of  school  expenditure  thereon  loses  much  of  its  apparent  mean- 
ing as  an  educational  measure,  when  it  is  considered  that  Massachusetts  ranks  twenty- 

*  Not  iriven  in  the  Commissioner's  Report.  The  figure  used  here  is  the  proportion  of  secondary  students  in  public 
and  private  schools,  191&-16,  with  reference  to  the  population  from  15  to  19  years  of  age.  inclusive.  The  latter  fac- 
tor was  secured  by  takint?.  of  the  total  population,  as  estimated  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  1916,  such  a  proportion 
as  the  age  f?roup  in  question  constituted  of  the  total  population  in  1910.  For  Missouri  this  was  10.1  per  cent.  The 
absolute  proportion  thus  arrived  at  is.  of  course,  open  to  criticism  :  for  purposes  of  comparison,  however,  the  mea- 
sure is  signiflcant:  it  ranges  from  36.1  per  cent  in  California  to  6.6  per  cent  in  South  Carolina. 
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seventh  in  per  capita  wealth  and  third  in  the  proportion  expended  for  schools,  while 
Idaho  ranks  thirty-first  in  wealth  and  leads  the  states  in  the  proportion  given  to 
schools.' 

However  closely  this  condition  in  Missouri  may  approximate  the  average  or  median, 
the  reason  for  it  is  hardly  typical  of  those  other  communities  in  which  a  similar  or 
worse  state  of  public  education  exists;  in  Missouri  it  is  simply  an  acquiescent  atti- 
tude of  mind  that  is  responsible,  whereas  elsewhere  the  situation  is  usually  compli- 
cated by  difficult  racial  considerations.  A  thriving  university  of  national  importance, 
six  prosperous  nonnal  schools,  a  half  a  score  of  private  colleges  of  good  repute — all 
bear  testimony  to  a  vigorous  intellectual  life;  while  the  metropolis  of  the  state  pos- 
sesses a  school  system  that  competent  critics  consider  among  the  first  two  or  three  in 
America.  Such  a  state  may  have  whatever  it  most  desires. 


'  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  Commissioner's  Report  for  1917,  and  are  for  1912. 


Ill 

ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

A.  The  Origin  of  Normal  Schools  in  the  United  States 

Earliest  Advocacy  of  Teacher-training 

The  recognition  that  a  teacher  should  have  qualifications  for  his  profession  some- 
what more  specialized  than  the  vague  requirement  that  he  be  a  "fit  person  "  appears 
to  have  dawned  faintly  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1789  there 
appeared  in  the  Massachusetts  Magazine  an  "Essay  upon  the  Importance  of  Study- 
ing the  English  Language  Grammatically,"  in  which  the  author  advocates  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  public  grammar  school  in  each  county  in  place  of  the  existing  Latin 
grammar  schools.  "At  the  head  of  this  county  school  I  would  place  an  able  precep- 
tor, who  should  superintend  the  whole  instruction  of  youth  entrusted  to  his  care, 
and  who,  together  with  a  board  of  overseers,  should  annually  examine  young  gentle- 
men designed  for  schoolmasters  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  English  gram- 
mar, and  if  they  are  found  qualified  for  the  office  of  schoolkeeping  and  able  to  teach 
these  branches  with  ea^e  and  propriety,  to  recommend  them  for  this  purpose.  No 
man  ought  to  be  suffered  to  superintend  ever  so  small  a  school  except  he  has  been 
first  examined  by  a  body  of  men  of  this  character  and  authorized  for  this  purpose." 
It  may  be  objected  that  this  statement  is  not  a  definite  advocacy  of  training  for  the 
teaching  profession;  it  will  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  insistence  on  proper  selec- 
tion and  some  form  of  certification  are  at  least  essential  steps  in  the  direction  of 
more  adequate  professional  preparation. 

Professor  Denison  Olmstead,  of  Yale  College,  was  more  specific  in  his  commence- 
ment address  in  1812  on  "The  State  of  Education  in  Connecticut."  Here  is  presented 
a  definite  recommendation  of  a  seminary  for  schoolmasters  in  which  "the  pupils  were 
to  study  and  recite  whatever  they  themselves  were  aftei-wards  to  teach,  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  and  partly  of 
learning  from  the  methods  adopted  by  the  principal  the  best  modes  of  teaching."  The 
course  was  to  include  lectures  on  the  organization  and  government  of  schools.  Eleven 
years  later  another  Yale  professor,  James  L.  Kingsley,  advocated  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review  the  establishment  of  an  institution  "intermediate  between  the  com- 
mon schools  and  the  university."  "Such  a  measure  would  give  new  vigor  to  the  whole 
system  of  education.  The  board  of  visitors,  which  now  decides  on  the  qualifications 
of  instructors,  must  be,  in  most  instances,  a  very  imperfect  check  on  the  intrusion  of 
ignorance.  The  teachers,  it  is  understood,  have  now  very  seldom  any  other  prepara- 
tion than  they  receive  in  the  very  school  where  they  afterwards  instruct,  or  in  the 
school  of  some  neighboring  district,  where  the  advantages  for  improvement  are  no 
better."  In  a  pamphlet,  Sug-gestions  on  Education,  also  written  in  1823,  William 
Russell,  a  teacher  in  the  New  Township  Academy  in  New  Haven,  who  in  1826  be- 
came the  editor  of  one  of  the  earliest  American  professional  magazines,  the  Journal 
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of  Education,  supported  Professor  Kingsley's  recommendation  and  attributed  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  common  schools  to  tlie  lack  of  trained  teachers.  This  defect  could  be 
removed  by  the  establishment  of  seminaries  for  the  training  and  licensing  of  teachers. 

Early  Expekiments 

The  suggestions  of  Kingsley  and  Russell  had  been  anticipated  by  a.  few  months  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Hall,  who,  after  a  successful  teaching  experience  of  eight  years, 
opened  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  teachers  at  Concord,  Vermont,  in  March,  1823. 
In  1829  Hall  published  the  first  American  textbook  on  education,  Lectures  on  School- 
Keeping,  which  had  a  great  vogue  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  New  York 
State  and  Kentucky  was  officially  distributed  among  the  teachers.  When  the  Teach- 
ers' Seminary  was  organized  in  1830  as  a  department  of  the  Phillips  Academy  at  An- 
dover,  "  to  afford  the  means  of  a  thorough  scientific  and  practical  education  prepar- 
atory to  the  profession  of  teaching,"  Hall  became  the  first  principal  and  remained 
until  1837,  when  he  took  charge  of  another  school  at  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire. 
Lecturing  in  1833  on  the  "Necessity  of  Educating  Teachers,"  Hall  stated  that  "there 
is  not  in  our  whole  country,  one  seminary  where  the  educator  of  children  can  be  thor- 
oughly qualified  for  his  important  work."  He  then  referred  to  the  thirty  seminaries 
in  Prussia  and  to  a  few  schools  in  Massachusetts  which  "devote  particular  attention 
to  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  but  yet  in  connection  with  a  general  school  for  the 
common  purposes  of  education."  He  clearly  had  in  mind  the  establishment  of  sep- 
arate professional  institutions,  when  he  urged,  "Educate  men  for  the  business  of 
teaching,  employ  and  pay  them  when  educated." 

Neither  the  establishment  of  the  seminary  at  Concord  in  1823  nor  its  subsequent 
success  appears  to  have  attracted  much  attention.  Efforts  to  secure  the  establishment 
of  institutions  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  became  more  frequent  and  more  insist- 
ent about  1825,  and  apparently  the  movement  was  spontaneous  and  for  a  time,  at  any 
rate,  was  but  slightly  influenced  by  foreign  example  and  practice.  In  1825  Walter  R. 
Johnson,  of  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  wrote  Observations  on  the  Improvement  of 
Seminaries  of  Learning  in  the  United  States,  with  Siiggestions  for  its  Accomplishment. 
Foremost  among  his  suggestions  was  that  for  the  establishment  of  seminaries  for 
teachers  similar  to  those  existing  in  Prussia.  "  A  perfect  plan  for  the  education  of 
teachers  and  professors  would  require  that  the  institution  with  which  the  school  for 
teachers  is  proposed  to  be  connected  should  embrace  a  complete  circle  of  the  sciences 
and  arts,  and  that  a  professor  should  be  appointed  to  lecture  on  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing in  each  separate  department."  The  professional  pi-eparation  should  include  the 
study  of  the  theory  and  principles  of  education,  school  practice  and  government, 
and  the  science  of  mental  development.  In  the  same  year  Philip  Lindsey,  the  acting 
president  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  in  an  address  at  Princeton  urged  that  "Our 
country  needs  Seminaries  purposely  to  train  up  and  qualify  young  men  for  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching.  We  have  our  theological  seminaries,  our  medical  and  law  schools, 
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which  receive  the  graduates  of  our  colleges  and  fit  them  for  their  respective  profes- 
sions and  whenever  the  profession  of  teaching  shall  be  duly  honored  and  appreciated, 
it  is  not  doubted  but  that  it  will  receive  similar  attention  and  be  favored  with  equal 
advantages."  Later  in  the  same  year,  in  his  inaugural  address  as  President  of  the 
University  of  Nashville,  Lindsey  emphasized  the  same  point.  John  Maclean,  another 
Princeton  professor, subsequently  president,  recommended  in  1828 "the  establishment 
(by  the  state)  of  an  institution  to  educate  young  men  for  the  business  of  teaching." 

Development  of  Public  Opinion 

These  isolated  instances  indicate  the  tendencies  of  the  day,  but  the  popularization 
of  the  idea  of  preparing  teachers  was  not  due  to  these  writers.  The  earliest  contribu- 
tion to  the  subject  which  attracted  general  attention  was  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet's 
Plan  of  a  Seminary  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  Youth,  which  appeared  in 
the  Connecticut  Observer  in  1825.  "Why  not  have  an  institution,"  asks  Gallaudet, 
"  for  the  training  up  of  instructors  for  their  sphere  of  labor,  as  well  as  institutions 
to  prepare  young  men  for  the  duties  of  the  divine,  the  lawyer  or  the  physician  ?  .  .  . 
Such  an  institution  would  also  tend  to  elevate  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  and  to 
quicken  the  zeal  of  public  effort  with  regard  to  the  connect  intellectual  and  moral 
education  of  the  rising  generation."  The  curriculum  of  this  institution  should  include 
the  common  branches  of  English  education  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  education. 
A  library  and  practice  school  should  be  connected  with  the  seminary.  Connecticut's 
debt  to  Gallaudet  was  later  recognized  when  the  students  of  the  first  normal  school 
established  in  the  state,  at  New  Britain  in  1850,  formed  a  Gallaudet  Society. 

In  1824-25  James  G.  Carter,  the  "father  of  noi'mal  schools,"  entered  upon  the  task 
of  urging  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  in  Massachusetts,  and  did  not  lay  it 
down  until  the  first  state  normal  school  in  this  country  was  opened  at  Lexington  in 
1839.  His  Essays  on  Popular  Education,  which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Patriot,  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  not  only  in  this  country  but  also  abroad.  He  argued 
that  it  was  uneconomical  to  expend  money  on  education  until  satisfactory  and  well- 
qualified  teachers  could  be  secured.  The  mere  possession  of  knowledge  was  no  guar- 
antee of  ability  to  communicate  it.  "When  instructors  understand  their  profession, 
that  is,  in  a  word,  when  they  understand  the  philosophy  of  the  infant  mind,  what 
powers  are  earliest  developed  and  what  studies  are  best  adapted  to  their  development, 
then  it  will  be  time  to  lay  out  and  subdivide  their  work  into  an  energetic  system 
of  public  instnaction."  The  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers  should  be  main- 
tained by  the  state  as  part  of  the  free  school  system,  and  should  include  a  library  and 
a  school  for  children  of  different  ages.  It  is  significant  that  Carter  does  not  yet  refer 
to  foreign  examples,  but  puts  his  scheme  forward  as  something  new  and  visionary.  In 
1827  he  petitioned  the  Massachusetts  legislature  to  appropriate  money  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  state  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers.  On  the  refusal  of  the  legisla- 
ture he  opened  a  private  seminary  at  Lancaster  in  1827,  but  met  with  little  success. 
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Example  of  Germany 

New  influences,  however,  began  to  make  themselves  felt  about  1830.  The  theorists 
discovered  that  everything  that  had  been  urged  in  favor  of  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers had  already  been  put  into  successful  practice  in  Prussia  and  elsewhere.  Henry  E. 
Dwight  in  his  Travels  in  the  North  of  Germany  in  1826-1826,  which  appeared  in  1829, 
devotes  one  of  his  letters  to  an  account  of  seminaries  for  the  Education  of  School- 
masters. He  points  out  that  "to  understand  a  subject  will  not  of  itself  enable  one 
to  impart  a  clear  view  of  the  best  mode  of  communicating  knowledge  to  the  minds 
of  children.  This  capacity  can  only  be  acquired  by  previous  preparation  or  by  long 
experience."  He  had  great  hopes  of  the  results  of  such  seminaries.  "Were  such  school- 
masters provided  for  the  education  of  youth  in  Connecticut,  the  intellectual  charac- 
ter of  the  mass  of  inhabitants  would,  in  one  generation,  not  only  become  superior 
to  that  of  every  other  people,  but  it  would  become  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
our  country." 

Efforts  of  Educational  Leaders 

After  1830  the  work  of  propaganda  was  definitely  taken  up  in  professional  circles, 
and  the  efforts  continued  unremittingly  until  they  were  crowned  with  success  about 
ten  years  later.  In  1831  William  C.  Woodbridge  began  to  urge  the  importance  of 
training  teachers  in  his  Annals  of  Education,  and  in  June  of  that  year  gave  an  account 
of  the  Prussian  system.  To  the  Rev.  Charles  Brooks  is  due  the  chief  credit  for  the 
popularization  and  the  ultimate  acceptance  in  Massachusetts  of  the  idea  of  teacher- 
training.  His  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  during  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1834 
and  by  prolonged  discussion  on  his  return  voyage  with  Dr.  H.  Julius,  who  was  sent 
to  this  country  by  the  Prussian  government  to  investigate  prison  conditions.  In  a 
Thanksgiving  address  delivered  at  Hingham  in  1835  he  advocated  the  establishment 
of  teachers'  seminaries  and  proposed  a  series  of  conventions  to  be  held  in  Plymouth 
County  to  promote  the  idea.  The  first  convention  was  held  in  December,  1836,  and 
was  followed  by  five  others.  Untiring  in  his  efforts,  Brooks  addressed  meetings  in 
various  important  centres  in  Massachusetts  in  1836  and  1837,  and  extended  his  en- 
deavors to  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania.  Everywhere  he  took  as  his  theme  the  statement,  "As  is  the  Teacher 
so  is  the  School,"  and  di-ew  his  illustrations  and  examples  from  Prussia  and  Holland. 
The  influence  of  Dr.  Julius  has  already  been  mentioned;  an  outline  of  the  Prussian 
system  by  him  was  printed  in  1835  with  legislative  documents  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  York.  To  this  was  added  the  inspiration  that  Brooks  derived  from  M.  Cousin's 
Report  on  Public  InstrTiction  in  Germany.  The  translation  of  this  work  by  Sarah  Aus- 
tin, with  an  introduction  by  J.  Orville  Taylor,  was  published  in  New  York  in  1835, 
and  in  the  same  year  a  paper,  printed  in  1836  and  based  on  Cousin's  Report,  was  read 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction.  Further  information  on  the  Prussian 
educational  system  was  furnished  in  the  widely  distributed  reports  of  Calvin  E.  Stowe 
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{Elementary  Edtication  in  Europe,  1837)  and  of  Alexander  D.  Bache  {Report  on  Edu- 
cation in  Europe,  1839). 

The  Tekm  "Noemal  School" 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  term  "normal  school"  began  to  replace  "teachers' 
seminaries."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  due  directly  to  Cousin's  Report  on 
Germany  and  the  subsequent  Report  on  Public  Instruction  in  Holland.  Cousin  merely 
applied  the  current  French  term  to  the  corresponding  institutions  in  the  countries 
visited  by  him.  The  French  system  of  training  teachers  had  hardly  begun  to  have  a 
national  status  when  Cousin  made  his  report.  The  Convention  had,  on  October  30, 
1794,  decreed  the  creation  in  Paris  of  an  Ecole  Normale  in  which  citizens  of  the  Re- 
public over  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  already  instructed  in  the  useful  sciences  should 
be  taught  how  to  teach  and  then  go  back  to  their  own  districts  and  in  turn  train  other 
teachers.  It  was  intended  that  the  course  should  last  four  months,  but  the  experiment, 
with  which  were  associated  such  men  as  Legrange,  Laplace,  Monge,  Haijy,  and  Ber- 
nardin  de  St.  Pierre,  failed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Committee  of  Public 
Instruction  adopted  this  idea  from  the  plan  successfully  employed  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Safety  to  train  citizens  drawn  to  Paris  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
in  the  processes  for  manufacturing  gunpowder  and  cannon.  In  a  note  to  his  Lecture 
on  Normal  Schools  and  Teachers'  Seminaries  Stowe  wrote,  "The  French  adjective  nor- 
mal is  derived  from  the  Latin  noun  norma,  which  signifies  a  carpenter's  scpiare,  a  nde, 
a  pattern,  a  model;  and  the  very  general  use  of  this  term  to  designate  institutions  for 
the  preparation- of  teachers,  leads  us  at  once  to  the  idea  of  a  model  school  for  practice, 
an  essential  constituent  part  of  a  Teachers'  Seminary."  The  term  ecole  normale  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  employed  earlier  than  1794.  The  successful  establishment 
of  a  state  system  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  1832  was  due  to  the  success  of  the 
normal  primary  school  founded  in  Strasbourg  in  1810  and  planned  on  the  German 
model. 

Beyond  contributing  the  title,  the  French  system  does  not  appear  to  have  exercised 
any  influence  on  the  development  of  normal  schools.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
promotion  of  the  idea  of  training  teachers  was  directly  influenced  by  the  Prussian 
example.  Brooks  himself  had  no  hesitation  in  recognizing  this  influence.  In  a  lec- 
ture on  the  History  of  the  Missionary  Agency,  in  Massachusetts,  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools  in  Prussia,  delivered  in  1864  at  the  Quarter-Centennial  Noi-mal  School  cele- 
bration of  Framingham,  he  stated,  "I  must  say,  that  to  the  Prussian  system  of  state 
normal  schools  belongs  the  distinctive  glory  of  this  day."  He  was  conscious,  however, 
of  the  political  limitations  of  the  Prussian  system;  "though  I  preferred  the  Holland 
system  of  governmental  supervision,  I  concluded  to  take  the  Pi"ussian  system  of  state 
normal  schools  as  my  model  and  guide."  The  adoption  of  the  Prussian  model  was 
evidently  not  undertaken  blindly;  the  essential  social  and  political  diflijrences  between 
the  two  countries  were  clearly  recognized  and  debated.  "There  were  a  few  papers  that 
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laughed  at  me,"  said  Brooks,  "as  a  dreamer  wishing  to  fill  a  republican  state  with 
monarchical  institutions." 

Teacher-training  in  Germany 

Experiments  in  the  training  of  teachers  had  been  under  way  in  Germany  for  more 
than  a  centuiy  before  the  attention  of  American  students  was  directed  to  them. 
Duke  Ernest  of  Gotha  had  contemplated  the  establishment  of  special  courses  for  pre- 
paring teachers  in  1654',  but  an  exhausted  treasury  led  to  a  postponement  of  the 
scheme  until  1698.  In  1696  Francke  had  instituted  at  Halle  a  Seminarium  praecep- 
torum  to  furnish  teachers  both  for  his  orphanage  and  higher  schools.  His  example 
inspired  several  of  his  disciples,  especially  Johann  Julius  Hecker,  who  opened  an  in- 
stitution for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  Berlin  in  1748;  here  provision  was.  made 
for  the  study  of  a  large  number  of  academic  subjects,  pedagogy,  and  method,  and  for 
practice  teaching.  A  royal  grant  was  made  to  Hecker's  schools  in  1753,  and  an  order 
was  issued  by  Frederick  the  Great  that  all  vacancies  in  schools  on  royal  domains 
and  later  throughout  Prussia  should  be  filled  with  teachers  trained  rnder  Hecker. 
Unfortunately  Frederick's  practice  of  filling  school  positions  with  veterans  from  his 
armies  defeated  his  own  purposes,  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw 
the  Prussian  elementary  schools  in  decline. 

From  this  condition  the  schools  were  saved  by  the  rapid  and  extensive  establish- 
ment of  normal  schools  under  the  direct  influence  of  educators  who  had  visited  Pes- 
talozzi.  In  1803  J.  E.  Plamann,  who  had  been  a  student  at  Burgdorf,  established 
a  normal  school  in  Berlin  which  received  royal  recognition  two  years  later.  At  this 
time  the  government  sent  a  few  students  to  Yverdun;  on  their  return  these  men 
established  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers  or  became  inspectors  of  schools. 
Since  the  government  did  little  to  codify  the  school  regulations  or  to  organize  the 
curriculum  of  the  schools,  the  great  progress  in  elementary  education  that  was  noticed 
by  American  observers  was  due  almost  wholly  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
trained  teachers  consequent  on  the  multiplication  of  normal  schools.  In  1806  there  had 
been  eleven  such  institutions,towhich  four  were  added  in  1811  and  1812;  in  1825  there 
were  twenty-eight  and  in  1840  thirty-eight.  They  offered  a  three-year  course,  and 
under  the  influence  of  Harnisch  at  Weissenfels  and  Diesterweg  at  Mors  had  become 
powerful  instruments  in  raising  both  the  intellectual  and  professional  status  of  teach- 
ers. Ludwig  BeckedorfF  was  especially  influential  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  nor- 
mal schools.  From  1821  to  1827  he  was  councillor  in  the  Ministry  for  Public  Wor- 
ship, Education,  and  Public  Health,  with  special  charge  of  normal  schools  and  ele- 
mentary education.  He  gave  particular  attention  to  the  former  in  the  belief  that  the 
standards  of  elementary  education  could  be  more  effectually  raised  thru  the  improve- 
ment of  teachers  than  by  relying  on  the  amateur  effiorts  of  the  provincial  and  local  ad- 
ministrative machinery.  In  1826  the  professional  status  of  elementary  school  teachers 
was  clearly  defined  by  the  issue  of  regulations  for  the  examinations  of  candidates  at 
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the  close  of  their  normal  school  training  and  again  after  not  more  than  three  years 
of  probationary  service.  The  existence  of  such  conditions  was  bound  to  strike  the 
foreign  observer ;  and  it  was  the  report  of  these  conditions  that  profoundly  affected 
the  movement  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  the  United  States. 

Legislative  AcnvrrY  in  Massachusetts 

The  establishment  of  state  normal  schools  became  a  practical  issue  soon  after 
Carter's  election  to  the  legislature  in  1835.  He  had  the  full  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Instruction,  which  he  had  helped  to  found  in  1830  and  before  which 
he  had  lectured  in  1831  on  "the  necessary  and  most  practicable  means  of  raising  the 
qualifications  of  teachers."  In  1836,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Education,  he 
advocated  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  the  professional  education  of  teachers, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  drafted  the  bill  establishing  the  first  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  Massachusetts.  On  its  creation  he  became  one  of  its  fii-st  membei"s.  In  January, 
1837,  the  Institute  presented  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  praying  "that  provision 
may  be  made  for  the  better  preparation  of  the  teachers  of  the  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth." This  followed  an  earlier  resolution  at  a  meeting  held  in  Boston  at  which  it  was 

'^Resolved,  That  the  business  of  teaching  should  be  performed  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject  as  a  profession.  Therefore,  Resolved,  That  there  ought  to  be  at 
least  one  seminary  in  each  state,  devoted  entirely  to  the  education  of  teachers ; 
and  that  this  seminary  should  be  authorized  to  confer  appropriate  degrees." 

In  the  same  year  Brooks  lectured  on  the  subject  of  teacher-training  before  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  the  following  year  the  Board  of  Education,  stimulated 
by  the  promise  of  a  gift  of  SI 0,000  conditional  on  the  appropriation  of  an  equal  sum 
by  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  passed 
resolutions  "  accepting  the  proposition  and  authorizing  the  Governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Council,  to  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  treasurer  for  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  for  the  purpose 
specified  in  the  original  communication."  In  these  resolutions,  as  well  as  in  securing 
the  gift  from  his  friend  Edmund  Dwight,  Horace  Mann  played  an  important  part. 
He  had  in  the  same  year  delivered  before  the  Plymouth  County  Association  for  the 
Improvement  of  Common  Schools  a  lecture  on  Special  Preparation,  a  Prerequisite  to 
Teaching;  and,  as  he  indicated  in  the  following  year,  he  had  definite  views  on  the 
superiority  of  a  specifically  professional  institution  over  the  academy  plan  of  New 
York.  The  cumulative  efforts  of  the  educational  stalwarts  of  the  period.  Carter, 
Brooks,  Woodbridge,  and  Mann,  culminated  in  the  opening  of  the  first  public  normal 
school  in  the  country  at  Lexington  on  July  3, 1839,  followed  two  months  later  by 
the  opening  of  a  second  normal  school  at  Barre  on  September  4,  1839,  and  of  the 
third  at  Bridgewater  a  year  later,  on  September  9, 1840.  In  1845  it  was  resolved  by 
the  Board  of  Education  "that  the  schools  heretofore  known  as  Normal  Schools  shall 
be  hereafter  designated  as  State  Normal  Schools." 
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The  length  of  the  course  in  these  normal  schools  was  one  year.  Boys  were  admitted 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  and  girls  at  sixteen  after  declaring  their  intention  to  qualify 
themselves  to  become  school  teachers,  and  after  passing  an  examination  in  orthogra- 
phy, reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  The  course  of 
study  included  "orthography,  reading,  grammar,  composition,  rhetoric  and  logic; 
writing  and  drawing;  arithmetic,  mental  and  written,  algebra,  geometry,  bookkeep- 
ing, navigation,  surveying ;  geography,  ancient  and  modern,  with  chronology,  statis- 
tics, and  general  history;  human  physiology,  and  hygiene  or  the  laws  of  health;  men- 
tal philosophy;  music;  constitution  and  history  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  United 
States;  natural  philosophy;  the  principles  of  piety  and  morality  common  to  all  sects 
of  Christians ;  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  with  reference  to  all  the  above  named 
subjects."  Attached  to  each  normal  school  was  an  experimental  or  model  school  in 
which  the  students  practised  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal  and  the  obser- 
vation and  criticisms  of  their  fellow  students;  "here  the  knowledge  which  they  ac- 
quire in  the  science  of  teaching  is  practically  applied.  The  art  is  made  to  grow  out 
of  the  science,  instead  of  being  empirical."  Thus  were  laid  down  the  main  lines  of 
the  American  normal  school. 

NoEMAL  School  Development  in  Connecticut 

In  Connecticut  the  movement  for  the  training  of  teachers  became  active  in  1838 
after  the  passage  in  that  year  of  the  act  to  provide  for  the  better  supervision  of 
common  schools.  Henry  Barnard,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  that  reported  this 
act,  urged  the  importance  of  the  problem  of  teacher  preparation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  in  1839  the  Connecticut  Common  School  Journal  published  a 
number  of  articles  discussing  this  subject  and  giving  a  history  of  normal  schools  in 
Prussia,  Holland,  and  France.  This  was  followed  in  the  next  four  years  by  the  re- 
publication of  the  works  of  Gallaudet,  Stowe,  and  Bache.  In  the  First  Annual  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  Henry  Barnard 
urged  the  establishment  "of  at  least  one  seminary  for  teachers."  Barnard  was  even 
ready  to  accept  a  compromise  temporarily  by  the  setting  up  of  teachers'  depart- 
ments in  academies,  altho  he  was  himself  convinced  that  the  normal  school  was  the 
institution  ultimately  desirable.  In  1839  he  inaugurated  a  voluntary  course  for  teach- 
ers at  Hartford,  in  which  a  number  of  specialists  lectured  on  academic  subjects  and 
methods  of  teaching,  and  Barnard  on  the  relations  of  the  teacher  to  the  school  sys- 
tem, parents,  and  pupils,  on  school  hygiene,  teachers'  associations,  and  methods  of 
interesting  parents.  Barnard  continued  his  campaign,  and  in  his  Third  Annual  Report 
declared  that  "the  most  effectual  way  of  improving  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  of 
creating  in  them,  and  in  the  community,  a  proper  estimate  of  the  true  dignity  and  use- 
fulness of  the  office,  of  carrying  out  into  practice  the  soundest  views  of  education,  is 
to  establish  at  least  one  institution  for  their  specific  training."  Some  of  the  objections 
that  were  raised  and  met  by  Barnard  were  that  teachers  could  be  trained  in  colleges, 
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academies,  and  private  schools,  that  special  training  is  wasteful  owing  to  the  brief 
professional  career  of  teachers,  that  special  normal  schools  cannot  turn  out  sufficient 
teachers  nor  districts  pay  sufficiently  high  salaries  to  encourage  training,  that  the 
expense  would  be  great,  and,  finally,  that  the  normal  school  was  objectionable  as  a 
foreign  importation.  A  committee  of  eight  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly 
reported  in  favor  of  normal  schools  in  1845,  and  three  years  later  another  commit- 
tee, after  visiting  normal  schools  in  Massachusetts  and  academies  in  New  York,  made 
a  report  similar  to  that  of  the  earlier  committee.  In  1850  the  movement  culminated 
in  the  establishment  of  the  first  normal  school  at  New  Britain. 

The  New  York  Peactice 

The  development  of  teacher- training  in  New  York  State  differed  from  that  in 
New  England.  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  urged  the  establishment  of  a  seminary 
for  teachers  in  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  1826,  but  John  C.  Spencer,  chair- 
man of  the  literature  committee,  insisted  that  the  training  of  teachers  should  be 
entrusted  to  the  colleges  and  academies.  In  1827  an  act  was  passed  "to  provide 
permanent  funds  for  the  annual  appropriation  to  common  schools,  to  increase  the 
literature  fund,  and  to  promote  the  education  of  teachers."  Altho  no  provision  was 
made  immediately  for  the  third  purpose,  this  is  the  first  act  in  the  country  for  the 
education  of  teachers.  A  few  training  departments  in  academies  were  reported  in 
1831.  A  definite  step  was  taken  in  1834,  when  it  was  provided  that  "the  trustees 
of  academies  to  which  any  distribution  of  money  shall  be  made  by  virtue  of  this  act 
shall  cause  the  same  to  be  expended  in  educating  teachers  of  common  schools  in 
such  manner  and  under  such  regulations  as  said  Regents  shall  prescribe."  Owing  to 
inadequate  funds,  only  eight  academies  were  recognized  for  the  purpose,  and  eight 
others  were  added  in  1838.  Besides  academic  subjects,  teachers  in  training  were  re- 
quired to  study  moral  and  intellectual  philosopliy  and  princi[)les  of  teaching.  In  1840 
the  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter  of  Union  College  was  commissioned  by  the  state  superintend- 
ent to  visit  and  report  on  the  work  of  the  academies.  He  found  that  the  teachers  in 
training  were  more  interested  in  the  academic  than  the  professional  studies;  they 
did  not  stay  for  the  full  length  of  the  course,  three  years ;  and  no  practice  teaching 
was  provided,  altho  this  deficiency  was  not  of  importance  since  most  of  the  students 
had  already  taught.  He  advocated  a  course  of  eighteen  months  to  two  years,  with 
differentiation  for  teachers  in  rural  schools  and  primary  schools  in  villages  and  cities, 
and  commended  the  special  normal  schools  of  Prussia  and  France.  Such  schools,  he 
declared,  "devoted  exclusively  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  have  some  advantage 
over  any  other  method."  Horace  Mann''s  view  on  the  subject  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. Spencer,  however,  continued  his  opposition,  and  eight  more  academies  were 
recognized  as  training  centres.  Colonel  Samuel  Young,  his  successor,  was  of  the  opinion 
in  1843  that  the  money  was  diffused  over  too  many  schools,  and  in  the  following 
year,  under  the  influence  probably  of  a  report  on  the  Massachusetts  normal  schools 
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by  the  Chairman  of  the  Assembly  Committee  on  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Common 
Schools,  a  bill  was  passed  establishing  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  and  lead- 
ing to  the  discontinuance  of  training  in  the  acatlemies.  No  further  progress  was  made 
with  the  establishment  of  state  institutions  until  the  appropriation  of  a  state  grant 
to  the  Oswego  Normal  School  in  1862  and  the  final  adoption  of  the  school  as  a  state 
institution  four  years  later. 

NoRjiAL  School  or  Academy? 

The  divergent  practice  in  the  early  training  of  teachers  in  New  York  State  and 
New  England  led  to  interesting  discussions  of  the  problem  wherever  the  question 
came  up.  In  Michigan  John  D.  Pierce,  in  his  First  Anrmal  Report  as  superintendent 
in  1836,  advocated  the  training  of  teachers  at  institutions  organized  upon  either  the 
Prussian  or  New  York  models.  In  1843,  however,  Superintendent  Ira  Mayhew  stated 
in  his  Report,  "Normal  schools,  designed  expressly  for  the  education  of  professional 
teachers,  are  indispensable  to  the  perfection  of  any  system  of  national  education." 
A  normal  school  act  was  passed  in  1849,  and  in  1853  the  Ypsilanti  school  was  opened. 
In  1862  the  academy  system  which  had  been  established  in  Maine  in  1846  was 
declared  to  be  a  failure,  and  two  normal  schools  were  then  established  "to  be  thor- 
oughly devoted  to  the  work  of  training  teachers  for  their  professional  labors."  The 
State  Superintendent,  the  Rev.  Edward  Ballard,  declared  that  "the  opinion  has  been 
but  too  prevalent  that  a  high  school  or  academy  can  qualify  teachers  as  well  for 
their  work  as  the  institutions  especially  established  for  this  purpose.  . .  .  But  it  must 
be  a  fallacious  supposition  to  consider,  that  the  discipline  in  either  of  these  cases  can 
be  equal  to  the  regular,  systematic  and  thorough  drill  of  the  full  proposed  normal 
course."  The  same  problem  came  up  in  Wisconsin,  when  in  1857  the  legislature 
appropriated  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  income  from  swamp  lands  for  normal  schools. 
Instead  of  establishing  normal  schools,  the  Board  of  Regents  decided  to  distribute 
the  money  to  colleges  and  academies  maintaining  normal  classes,  which  were  organ- 
ized by  Henry  Barnard,  who  became  agent  of  the  Normal  Regents  in  1858.  The 
experiment  was  not  successful,  for  in  1863  Superintendent  J.  L.  Pickard  wrote  in  his 
Report,  "These  normal  departments  of  colleges,  academies,  and  high  schools  have 
not  satisfactorily  met  the  necessity. They  are  almost  always  subordinate  departments; 
nor  will  the  aid  furnished  warrant  giving  them  a  prominent  place.  Much  good  has 
been  accomplished  by  these  agencies,  but  they  are  at  present  inadequate  to  the  de- 
mand. Permanent  normal  schools  are  needed,  whose  sole  business  shall  be  the  train- 
ing of  teachers."  A  normal  department  was  opened  in  the  University  in  1863,  fol- 
lowed by  three  normal  schools  in  1866.  In  his  report  for  that  year  the  Superintendent, 
John  G.  McMynn,  made  a  statement  on  the  subject  which  deserves  the  consideration 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  professional  training  of  teachers : 

"The  development  of  our  Normal  School  system  is  the  most  difficult  educa- 
tional problem  that  presents  itself  for  solution  at  the  present  time.  To  make 
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these  schools  promote  the  interests  of  public  education,  to  so  conduct  them  as 
to  secure  for  them  the  confidence  of  the  people,  to  so  manage  them  as  to  train 
teachers  in  them  for  the  common  schools,  to  guard  against  the  tendency  to 
convert  them  into  academies  or  high  schools,  to  render  them  so  attractive  and 
so  efficient  as  to  bring  large  numbers  of  teachers  under  their  influence,  and  to 
carry  them  on  with  such  economy  as  to  keep  their  expenses  within  the  income 

Erovided  for  their  support,  will  demand  the  watchful  care  of  the  people,  the 
eartiest  cooperation  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  greatest  discretion  and  wisdom 
of  the  Board  appointed  to  manage  them. 

"They  maybe  well  attended,  the  discipline  maybe  excellent  and  their  teach- 
ers well  qualified;  classes  may  graduate  with  honor,  and  the  people  may  cherish  a 
just  pride  in  the  attainments  of  those  who  have  pursued  their  course  of  study; 
in  fact  they  may  be  excellent  colleges,  but  if  they  are  not  training  schools  for 
teachers,  and  if  everything  else  be  not  kept  subordinate  to  the  specific  object  for 
which  they  were  founded,  the  result  will  be  disastrous,  not  only  to  these  schools, 
but  to  our  whole  educational  system.  The  success  of  Normal  Schools  in  other 
states — while  it  has  been  such  as  to  warrant  a  hope  that  the  policy  we  have 
inaugurated  may  be  successfully  carried  out — has  not  been  so  marked  and  so 
uniform  as  to  assure  us  that  we  shall  not  encounter  difficulties  that  pi'udence, 
forecast  and  energy  alone  will  enable  us  to  overcome." 

By  1870  the  question  had  been  virtually  settled  everywhere  in  favor  of  normal 
schools.  The  list  presented  in  the  Appendix*  gives  the  date  of  the  first  establishment 
of  state  normal  schools  throughout  the  country.  In  some  states  the  schools  had  been 
preceded  by  training  departments  in  colleges,  academies,  and  high  schools;  in  others, 
particularly  in  the  south,  by  teachers'  institutes. 

The  Noemal  School  in  1866 

There  was  at  this  time  no  consensus  of  opinion  or  practice  on  the  length  of  a  nor- 
mal school  course,  which  varied  from  one  to  three  years.  There  was,  however,  consid- 
erable agreement  on  the  content  of  the  curriculum.  The  course  of  study  adopted  in 
Massachusetts  in  1866  covered  a  period  of  two  years,  and  included  arithmetic,  alge- 
bra, geometry,  chemistry,  grammar  and  analysis  of  the  English  language,  rhetoric 
and  English  literature,  geography  and  history,  physiology  and  hygiene,  botany  and 
zoology,  natural  philosophy,  mineralogy  and  geology,  astronomy,  mental  and  moral 
science,  the  civil  polity  of  Massachusetts  and  the  United  States.  The  theory  and  art 
of  teaching  included  principles  and  methods  of  instruction,  school  organization  and 
government,  and  the  school  laws  of  Massachusetts.  The  variations  that  occurred  else- 
where were  due  to  the  influence  of  Oswego;  at  Ypsilanti  the  course  of  study  introduced 
in  1863  included,  besides  the  elementary  subjects,  object  les.sons  in  geography,  com- 
mon things,  colors,  geometrical  figures,  botany,  zoology  and  properties  of  bodies,  and 
drawing.  At  Winona,  Minnesota,  the  "best  methods  of  teaching"  went  side  by  side 
with  the  academic  study  of  subject-matter,  while  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing included  "intellectual  and  moral  philosophy ;  lectures  on  the  principles  of  edu- 

'  See  page  418. 
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cation;  history  of  education ;  didactic  exercises  or  sublectures;  observation  in  model 
school;  preparation  of  sketches;  criticism  lessons  in  teaching;  teaching  in  practice 
school;  and  school  laws  of  Minnesota."  Thus  the  main  lines  that  were  to  mark  the 
future  development  of  the  normal  school  were  already  laid  down  when  the  Missouri 
system  was  inaugurated.  Some,  at  least,  of  the  problems  that  were  later  to  disturb  the 
even  development  of  the  normal  schools  appear  to  have  come  to  the  surface.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  instance,  "the  Board  [in  1866]  deem  it  unwise  to  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  regular  advanced  classes,  whose  instruction  cannot  fail  to  divert  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  teachers  from  the  undergraduate 
course."  In  general  the  defects  of  the  day  were  not  unlike  those  found  at  a  later  date. 
The  students  suffered  from  inadequate  preparation  and  fitness;  they  did  not  remain 
long  enough  to  profit  by  the  course;  the  faculties  were  too  small;  and  on  the  whole 
the  normal  schools  attempted  to  do  too  much  for  pupils  of  every  type. 

Eaely  View  of  the  Function  of  a  Noemal  School 

It  is  not  out  of  place  to  present  by  way  of  summary  a  contemporary  view  of  the 
function  of  the  normal  school,  given  in  a  special  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Com- 
mon Schools  in  Ohio  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1866: 

"  The  course  of  instruction  in  most  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  this  country  is 
two  years,  with  a  one  year's  course  in  a  few  of  them,  for  teachers  of  primary 
schools.  While  the  one  single  object  is  to  increase  the  teaching  power  of  the 
student,  the  exercises  have  practically  a  four-fold  aim:  — 

"l.To  impart  to  the  student  a  thorough  teaching  knowledge  of  all  the 
branches  ordinarily  taught  in  common  schools.  This  includes  not  only  a  mas- 
tery of  the  subjects  as  knowledge,  which  is  the  first  requisite  for  successfiil  teach- 
ing, but  also  a  mastery  of  them  as  subjects  to  be  taught  to  others.  This  is  the  one 
distinctive  idea  which  nins  through  every  lesson  and  exercise. 

"2.  To  impart  to  the  prospective  teacher  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  guiding 

})rinciples  of  his  art,  and  to  enable  him  to  reduce  such  principles  to  something 
ike  a  philosophical  system.  In  other  words,  the  second  aim  is  to  teach  the  science 
of  education.  This  is  usually  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  lectures. 

"3.  To  impart  to  the  teacher  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  instruc- 
tion and  government,  including  the  methods  specially  applicable  to  each  stage 
of  the  child's  progi-ess  and  to  each  branch  of  knowledge.  This  part  of  the  course 
is  sometimes  united  with  the  first,  each  recitation  being  conducted  with  a  view 
of  unfolding  the  true  method  of  teaching  the  topic.  But  in  all  Normal  Schools 
where  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  is  made  duly  prominent,  separate  ex- 
ercises are  also  devoted  to  the  subject. 

"4.  To  impart  to  the  student  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  by  an  application 
of  his  knowledge  of  principles  and  methods  in  actual  practice.  For  this  pur- 
pose most  Normal  Schools  have  a  Model  or  Experimental  Department,  in  which 
the  students  practice  under  the  supervision  and  criticism  of  a  skilled  teacher.  In 
the  best  Training  Schools  these  model-lessons,  as  they  are  called,  are  made  the 
basis  of  instruction  in  methods.  In  some  Normal  Schools  the  practice  of  the  stu- 
dents is  obtained  by  giving  model  lessons  to  their  own  classes." 
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B.  NoBMAL  Schools  in  Missouri 

For  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Missouri  the  state  has  devel- 
oped, in  addition  to  the  university,  six  institutions  supported,  except  for  certain  fees, 
wholly  by  legislative  appropriation.  Five  bear  the  numbers  of  the  districts  that  they 
serve,  and  are  usually  referred  to  by  the  name  of  the  city  in  which  they  are  located. 
In  the  order  of  their  establishment  as  state  schools  they  are :  Kirksville  and  War- 
rensburg,  1870;  Cape  Girardeau,  1873;  Springfield  and  Maryville,  1906.  The  sixth, 
Lincoln  Institute,  is  a  school  for  colored  teachers  located  at  the  capital,  Jefferson 
City.  As  its  problems  and  conditions  differ  considerably  from  those  in  the  other 
schools,  it  is  not  included  in  the  main  discussion.* 

Eakly  Efforts 

Massachusetts  was  scarcely  more  than  committed  to  its  new  institution  for  train- 
ing teachers  (1839)  when  the  obvious  value  of  the  plan  was  recognized  and  similar 
schools  were  advocated  by  educational  officers  in  many  states.  In  Missouri,  except  for 
the  war's  interruption,  there  was  a  persistent  and  steadily  widening  campaign  from  ' 
1842  until  the  school  at  Kirksville  was  established  in  1870.  State  superintendents,  and 
secretaries  of  state  who  served  ex  officio  at  times  in  their  stead,  urged  the  usual  argu- 
ments in  annual  reports,  and  one  governor  (1844-48)  came  forward  with  an  elaborate 
plan  for  a  combined  industrial  and  pedagogical  school.  "  Home  teachers  for  home 
schools  "  as  against  inferior  "  foreign  or  imported  teachers"  was  a  popular  cry  in  a  state 
where  one-fourth  of  the  districts  had  no  teachers,  and  three-fourths  of  those  that  had 
teachers  secured  them  from  outside  the  state.^  As  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  desired 
institution,  proposals  varied  from  a  normal  department  in  the  university  to  a  scheme 
for  an  independent  school  in  eax;h  congressional  district — eight  in  all;  but  the  only 
early  legislation  on  the  subject  was  an  act  of  1849  establishing  a  professorship  of  the- 
ory and  practice  of  teaching  in  the  state  university,  and  a  system  of  two-year  scholar- 
ships for  each  county — all  to  be  financed  with  an  annual  appropriation  of  $1000. 
The  university  took  no  action.  In  1856  the  Missouri  State  Teachers  Association  at 
its  first  session  passed  resolutions  in  support  of  normal  schools,  possibly  inspired 
thereto  by  Horace  Mann,  who  attended  the  meetings.  This  movement  had  local  effect 
the  following  year  in  the  establishment  of  the  St.  Louis  City  Normal  School,  later 
known  as  the  Harris  Teachers  College.  But  the  war  halted  the  efforts  for  state  schools 
until,  at  its  meeting  ten  years  later  (1866),  the  reorganized  teachers  association  took 
up  the  subject  again  in  an  emphatic  memorial  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Joseph  Baldwin 

The  prospect  was  not  unfavorable,  therefore,  when,  in  1867,  Joseph  Baldwin  came 
from  Indiana  to  open  his  normal  school  at  Kirksville.  Altho  a  private  venture,  it 

'  Sec  page  386. 

'  fibtue  Journal,  1867. 19th  Adj.  Sess.,  Appendix,  pages  116, 117. 
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was  started  as  an  avowed  forerunner  of  a  state  system,  and  Baldwin  entered  at  once 
into  an  energetic  campaign  to  place  it  on  that  footing.  As  a  leading  figure  in  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  teachers  in  Missouri  for  the  next  dozen  years  Joseph  Baldwin 
deserves  more  than  passing  notice.  Born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1827  and  educated  at 
Bethany  College  in  Virginia,  he  early  sought  the  frontier,  teaching  for  four  years  in 
western  Missouri  — 1852-56.  During  the  next  eleven  years  he  conducted  four  dif- 
ferent normal  schools  in  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania,  attended  a  fifth,  and  served  a 
year  in  the  army.  He  apparently  found  his  work  when  he  came  to  Kirksville,  for  his 
subsequent  career  was  more  stable.  A  man  of  modest  scholarship,  Baldwin  seems  to 
have  been  a  noble,  strongly  emotional  soul,  who  took  up  his  cause  with  the  ardor  of 
an  evangelist.  He  was  himself  an  elder  in  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  and 
selected  two  ordained  ministers  as  his  first  assistants.  For  all  of  them  the  educational 
appeal  was  a  veritable  gospel,  and  this  became  and  long  remained  the  note  of  the 
whole  normal  school  movement  in  Missouri.  The  primary  task  has  been  to  arouse  and 
inspire  country  boys  and  girls,  usually  handicapped  by  lack  of  funds  and  defective 
early  training,  to  secure  an  education.  Large  numbers  of  normal  school  teachers  have 
labored  to  this  end  with  splendid,  almost  apostolic,  zeal  and  have  done  an  incalcula- 
ble amount  of  good. 

Three  State  Instptutions  authorized 

In  1870,  after  much  agitation  and  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  legislation  was 
finally  secured  providing  for  two  institutions  to  be  controlled  by  a  single,  central 
board  of  seven  men,  the  location  of  the  schools  to  be  auctioned  off  to  the  towns  mak- 
ing the  highest  bids  in  land  and  cash  appropriations.  A  third  institution  for  south- 
east Missouri  was  voted  in  1873.  The  change  from  a  central  board  to  local  boards  in 
1874  will  be  discussed  later;  but  space  may  be  taken  here  to  comment  on  this  method 
of  locating  state  educational  institutions — the  method  followed  in  all  subsequent 
cases. 

Method  ok  Locating  Educational  Institutions 

The  principle  seems  to  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  to  have  any  particular 
community  profit  by  the  presence  of  a  state  institution  is  intolerable,  but  as  such 
advantage  cannot  well  be  avoided,  the  community  should  first  be  made  to  pay  as  much 
as  possible  for  the  privilege.  While  the  financial  saving  to  a  wealthy  state  is  negli- 
gible, the  community  paying  the  bonus  has  generally  laid  its  plans  to  "  take  it  out  of 
the  school "  at  the  first  opportunity,  thus  winning  for  the  new  institution  not  friends 
but  exploiters,  who  claim  not  only  legitimate  business  but  often  "jobs."  In  1871 
Superintendent  Monteith  protested  against  a  plan  that  engendered  "so  much  of  local 
strife  and  bitterness  besides  tempting  an  ambitious  community  to  assume  a  burden 
of  taxation  heavier  than  they  are  able  to  bear." '  VVarrensburg  wa.s  forced  to  repudi- 

'  state  Report,  1871 ,  page  20. 
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ate  $50,000  of  her  pledge  of  $200,000,  and  RoUa,  after  securing  the  state  school  of 
mines  with  the  help  of  a  bond  issue  of  $75,000,  succumbed  in  a  similar  fashion  by 
going  to  court  and  proving  the  action  to  have  been  taken  in  an  unconstitutional 
manner.  Even  when  in  possession  the  towns  have  had  to  defend  their  title :  when  the 
university  was  destroyed  by  fire,  the  people  of  Columbia  were  literally  "  held  up"  for 
a  fresh  bonus  of  $50,000. 

Aside  from  entirely  ignoring  the  educational  merits  of  the  problem,  the  bad  effects 
of  this  system  have  been  marked.  Kirksville  and  Chillicothe  were  involved  in  a  bitter 
legal  wrangle  over  the  first  school  in  the  northern  district.  The  Springfield  institution 
narrowly  escaped  going  to  a  border  town,  Webb  City,  a  fate  which,  perhaps  not  un- 
luckily, overtook  the  third  district  school  because  of  Cape  Girardeau's  four  thousand 
dollar  margin  over  Ironton  in  a  property  valuation,  altho  Cape  Girardeau  was  at  the 
time  sixteen  miles  from  a  railroad.  To  its  decided  detriment  the  fifth  district  school 
was  located  at  Maryville,  all  but  out  of  the  state;  while  Wari-ensburg,  on  a  single 
railroad  and  but  one  county  distant  from  Kansas,  won  over  Sedalia,  a  thriving  and 
more  centrally  located  town,  which  in  1871  was  connected  in  five  of  the  six  different 
directions  in  which  its  railroads  radiate  to-day.  The  clear  lessonfrom  Missouri's  expe- 
rience is  that  state  schools  should  be  located  by  a  competent  educational  commission  on 
educational  considerations  only,  and  that  the  state  should  pay  all  the  bills. 

Changes  in  Status  and  in  Scope  of  Work,  1871-1914 

As  oi'iginally  planned  and  as  conducted  for  the  first  thirty  years  of  their  history, 
the  normal  schools  offered  a  four-year  course  based  approximately  upon  the  gradua- 
tion requirements  of  the  elementary  school.  A  convenient  break  came  at  the  end  of 
the  first  two  years,  and  during  this  early  period  by  far  the  larger  number  of  students 
took  only  this  preliminary  work,  — the  majority,  probably,  only  the  first  year  either 
in  whole  or  in  part.  A  preparatory  year  long  paralleled  the  upper  grade  work  for 
mature  students  who  had  not  completed  the  elementary  school;  and  a  graduate 
honor  was  offered  for  successful  experience  and  a  course  of  reading.  Practice  schools 
were  contemplated  from  the  outset,  and  have  been  maintained  except  for  certain  lean 
years  when  lack  of  funds  forced  their  suspension.  The  summer  session,  which  is  now 
more  largely  attended  than  all  others,  was  first  introduced  as  a  private  venture  of  the 
faculty  at  Warrensburg  in  1894,'  and  has  had  an  extraordinary  growth,  due  not  a 
little  to  favoring  legislation  ^  whereby  successful  attendance  could  be  counted  in  lieu 
of  examinations  for  certificates. 

Until  1904  the  schools  could  be  technically  rated  only  as  secondary  institutions. 
Their  character  was  in  fact  somewhat  different.  Most  of  the  advanced  students  were 
mature  men  and  women,  who  had  had  some,  often  considerable,  expeiience  as  teach- 
ers; they  were  a  select  group  with  unusually  industrious  habits,  and  could  not  fairly 

>  state  Report,  1896,  page  86. 

»  Ilnd.,  1902,  page  2 ;  1906,  page  16. 
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be  compared  with  the  strictly  secondary  type  of  student.  There  were  some  also  who 
had  received  a  secondary  education  elsewhere,  and  were  taking  only  the  professional 
work  of  the  normal  school.  With  such  a  body  of  students  the  transition  to  a  genuine 
collegiate  status  seemed  a  simple  matter. 

In  1904  an  agreement  between  the  three  existing  schools  had  the  effect  shortly  of 
placing  the  last  two  years  of  the  four-year  course  on  a  time  level  with  early  college 
work.  High  school  graduates  were  given  credit  for  ten  of  the  eighteen  units  in  the 
four-year  "noiTnal'''  course,  and  as  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  steadily  in- 
creased, the  last  eight  units  came  eventually  to  correspond  to  the  first  two  collegiate 
years.  For  a  while  thereafter  the  first  two  years  of  the  "normar'  course  were  made  to 
do  duty  for  the  entire  high  school  period  by  fitting  in  more  or  less  elastic  prepara- 
tory terms.  For  a  considerable  time  also  the  high  school  graduates  took  their  profes- 
sional work  in  low  grade  classes  with  students  of  less  training.  Gradually,  however, 
the  first  two  years  were  expanded  into  a  four-year  high  school  course,  professional 
work  was  largely  deferred  to  the  collegiate  years,  and  the  present  organization  ap- 
peared. Coincident  with  the  change  of  1904  was  the  projection  of  two  "post-gradu- 
ate" years  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  which  included  the  single  year 
of  advanced  residence  work,  recognized  by  the  degree  of  Master  of  Pedagogy,  that 
had  been  announced  shortly  before. 

Growth  in  Numbeks 

The  success  of  the  summer  school  with  its  favorable  effect  on  the  total  enrolment' 
has  tended  to  obscure  the  actual  extent  of  institutional  growth  during  the  recent 
period  of  expansion.  The  average  attendance  from  term  to  term  at  Warrensburg's 
regular  session,  taken  over  a  period  of  six  years,  1893  to  1898,  was  six  hundred 
thirty-one,  and  fi'om  1911  to  1914  it  was  seven  hundred  nine,  or  a  gain  of  twelve  per 
cent.  Cape  Girardeau  shows  an  increase  from  two  hundred  forty-four  to  four  hun- 
dred sixty-three,  or  ninety  per  cent;  and  Kirksville,  from  four  hundred  fifty-eight 
to  six  hundred  thirty-three,  or  thirty-eight  per  cent.^  For  a  period  of  sixteen  years 
of  recent  development  in  this  type  of  normal  school  a  joint  increase  of  thirty-five 
per  cent  is  certainly  moderate,  and  is  much  nearer  the  truth  than  an  apparent  gain 
of  one  hundred  forty  per  cent  based  on  the  total  annual  enrolment.  The  two  new 
schools  at  Springfield  and  Maryville,  established  midway  in  this  period,  may  appear 
to  have  checked  the  growth  of  the  others.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  these  have 
served  sections  of  the  state  that  were  ill  represented  before.^ 

*  For  an  expression  of  the  enrolment  of  1914  in  terras  of  a  standard  unit  of  enrolment  for  one  year,  see  page  428. 

'  At  Cape  Girardeau  tlie  facts  were  available  for  only  four  of  the  six  years  in  the  first  period.  At  Kirksville  the 
average  attendance  from  1893  to  1898  was  lacking,  but  was  inferred  to  be  seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  average  total 
enrolment  in  the  regular  session,  this  being  about  the  proportion  at  the  other  two  schools. 

'  In  1916  over  half  of  Maryville's  spring  enrolment  (268)  was  from  the  local  county,  and  with  those  from  counties 
immediately  adjoining,  made  up  seventy  percentofthe  school's  total  attendance.  Greene  County,  in  which  Spring- 
field is  located,  sent  one  student  to  the  regular  session  at  Warrensburg  in  1904-05,  the  year  before  the  school  was 
established  at  Springfield,  but  sent  274  to  Springfield  in  1914.  Six  contiguous  counties  sent  ten  to  Warrensburg  in 
1904-05  as  compared  with  188  to  Springfield  in  1914.  Nine  per  cent  only  of  the  regular  session  students  at  Warrens- 
burg in  1904-05  came  from  counties  in  the  present  Springfield  district. 
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Opposition 

It  was  a  decade  or  more  after  their  organization  before  the  schools  could  be  said 
to  be  secure  in  public  opinion.  Attempts  at  abolition  were  initiated  in  every  legisla- 
ture but  one  from  18T1  to  1883.*  The  constitution  of  1875  protected  the  university, 
but  left  the  normal  schools  at  the  mercy  of  statutory  law;  they  therefore  shared  the 
fluctuating  support  of  the  public  school  system  itself  in  a  community  where  the  tra- 
dition of  the  free  public  school  was  not  yet  strong.  Throughout  the  seventies  the 
catalogues  annually  devote  several  pages  to  general  defence;  in  1880  the  Kirksville 
bulletin  declared :  "  Success  has  been  achieved  in  the  face  of  stupendous  difficulties.  To 
secure  the  necessary  means  seemed  a  hopeless  task.  At  every  step  bitter  and  determined 
opposition  has  been  encountered.  Public  sentiment  in  Missouri  was  largely  opposed 
to  popular  education,  and  hence  opposed  to  Normal  Schools,  the  best  means  of  elevat- 
ing the  common  schools."  Superintendent  Shannon  considered  that  the  definite  resolu- 
tions of  support  secured  in  the  Democratic  Convention  of  1880  marked  the  end  of  this 
opposition,^  altho  as  late  as  1895  President  Osborne  of  Warrensburg  observed  that 
"in  some  sections  of  the  state  there  is  strong  opposition  to  the  employment  of  Normal 
School  graduates."'  The  position  of  the  schools  was  further  embarrassed  by  the  pro- 
nounced objection  of  envious  towns  that  saw  in  them  only  local  benefits.  They  charged 
the  state  with  supporting  institutions  to  take  the  place  of  local  high  schools.  Even 
the  small  elementary  practice  schools  were  attacked  as  so  much  further  aid  to  local 
education.  These  critics  pointed  chiefly  to  the  high  proportion  of  local  attendance 
that  has  characterized  all  ofthenoi-mal  schools  from  the  beginning — a  feature  that 
is  marked  even  after  allowing  for  residents  attracted  to  the  town  by  the  school  itself. 

Financial  Struggles 

The  struggle  for  existence,  altho  finally  successful,  kept  the  schools  impoverished 
and  uncertain  of  their  future.  At  Kirksville  the  state  spent  $50,000  to  finish  the  plant 
after  the  county  had  laid  out  $75,000.  But  Cape  Girardeau  alone  built  the  first  home 
for  its  school  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  and  Warrensburg,  after  spending  $150,000,  waited 
ten  years  for  $10,000  from  the  state  with  which  to  complete  its  building.  In  the  mean- 
time, at  Warrensburg  (1880)  teachers  gave  up  part  of  their  salaries  to  obtain  money 
enough  to  finish  off  rooms  in  which  to  teach,  and  students  gave  entertainments  to  pay 
for  the  sidewalks.  The  annual  appropriation  to  each  school  was  reduced  in  1877  from 
$10,000  to  $7500,  and  at  Kirksville  two-thirds  of  that  was  long  held  up  by  the  audi- 
tor. As  late  as  1893,  the  state  appropriations  at  Warrensburg  lacked  $5000  of  the 
amount  needed  to  pay  the  teachers  alone ;  and  for  over  twenty-five  years  this  school  had 
no  appropriations  for  library  or  apparatus,  the  necessary  sums  being  pked  out  with 
small  incidental  fees,  or  with  tuition  from  students  not  pledged  to  teach  or  coming 
from  outside  the  state.* 

'  Bittory  of  the  Firtt  DUtrict  State  IforTnal  School,  by  E.  M.  Violette.  1905,  page  82.     '  State  Report,  1880,  page  36. 
'  Ibid.,  180B,  page  89.  *  For  a  complete  list  of  biennial  expenditures  from  appropriations,  see  page  441. 
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Effect  of  Poverty  on  the  Schools 

This  policy  of  near-starvation  could  not  fail  to  react  seriously  on  the  operation  and 
i"eputation  of  the  schools.  In  fact,  continued  financial  embarrassment  in  the  face  of  a 
pressing  opportunity  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  their  weakness.  Every 
new  student  that  could  be  coixalled,  and  every  old  student  that  could  be  retained,  was 
valuable  both  for  his  fees  and  as  a  means  of  additional  pressure  on  the  legislature  for 
more  funds.  What  this  led  to  educationally  is  seen  in  President  Osborne's  protest  in 
1886 :  "  The  classes  are  necessarily  very  large,  numbering,  in  some  instances,  from  sixty 
to  seventy  members.  This  renders  proper  classification  impossible  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  teachers  are  overworked,  their  best  efforts  are  checkmated  by  a  bad  clas- 
sification, and  both  discipline  and  scholastic  acquirements  suffer  in  consequence."^  Yet 
there  were  few  attempts  to  hold  the  numbers  within  limits  consistent  with  good  re- 
sults. In  1889  Warrensburg  did  raise  the  age  of  admission  for  girls  to  sixteen,  the 
same  as  for  boys,  and  President  Osborne  notes  that  "this  change  considerably  reduced 
the  rate  of  increase  in  attendance  for  the  year  1890,  but  the  enrolment  is  still  much 
too  large  for  the  number  of  teachers  employed."^  Kirksville  and  Cape  Girardeau  de- 
clined to  follow. 

Consequently  it  is  not  suiprising  to  find  State  Superintendent  Coleman,  himself  a 
product  of  the  noraial  school,  declaring  in  1889:  "One  real  trouble  has  always  existed 
in  oui'  normal  schools :  the  students  try  to  do  the  work  required  in  too  short  a  time. 
The  course  of  study  is  not  too  comprehensive,  but  students  are  admitted  too  young 
on  too  low  a  standard  of  scholarship,  and  then  pushed  too  rapidly."^  He  urges  the 
elimination  of  all  primary  work,  a  minimum  age  of  sixteen  for  admission,  and  a  rea- 
sonable four-year  curriculum  that  actually  requires  four  years.  Of  course  very  young 
students,  rapid  promotion,  and  the  consequent  early  diploma  or  degree,  mean  more 
students;  and,  paradoxically  perhaps,  by  holding  out  a  degree  close  at  hand,  these 
policies  mean  longer  attendance  by  each  student,  thus  bringing  us  again  to  the  funda- 
mental consideration — enrolment.  All  of  these  tendencies  in  the  normal  schools 
have  persisted  almost  if  not  quite  to  the  present  day,  and  appear  distinctly  traceable 
to  the  legislator's  policy  that  considers  gross  enrolment  as  the  main  justification  for 
increased  appropriations. 

Relations  with  Colleges  and  UNrvEBsrriEs 

Conditions  such  as  these  were  inevitably  reflected  in  the  opinion  of  outside  insti- 
tutions with  which  the  normal  school  came  into  competition.  Reference  is  made  here 
not  to  the  several  "private  normals"  and  small  denominational  colleges,  most  of  which 
have  since  disappeared, — schools  that  from  time  to  time  made  common  cause  in  at- 
tacking the  certificate  privileges  of  the  normal  schools,  and  that  on  at  least  two  occa- 
sions* came  close  to  success.  It  is  a  question  rather  of  the  reputation  of  the  state  nor- 

'  state  Report,  1886,  page  119.  '  Ibid.,  1890,  page  114. 

'  Ibid.,  1889,  page  27.  '  1895  and  1906.  See  Violette,  op.  cit.,  paire  83. 
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mal  schools  among  the  stronger  institutions  of  recognized  collegiate  standing.  These 
colleges,  to  be  sure,  had  secondary  departments,  and  were  therefore  in  direct  compe- 
tition with  the  normal  schools ;  the  university  itself  maintained  such  a  department 
until  1893.  Furthermore,  many  normal  school  students  and  nearly  all  graduates  were 
as  old  as  the  average  college  student.  President  Baldwin  had  projected  an  institution 
which,  in  his  phrase,  was  to  become  the  "  peer  of  the  college,"  and  which  did  at  first 
essay  many  college  subjects.  Conditions  which  it  could  not  control,  however,  soon 
brought  the  normal  school  to  the  level  of  its  low  admission  requirements;  while  its 
advanced  classes  were  left  empty,  it  was  overrun  with  elementary,  short  time  students; 
and  its  financial  support  was  such  as  to  make  good  educational  standards  impossible 
in  handling  such  large  numbers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  university  and  the  better  colleges  were  steadily  climbing 
upward;  admission  requirements  were  gradually  advanced;  students  entered  at  least 
for  the  year  and  usually  for  the  entire  course.  While  the  normal  schools  were  neces- 
sarily local  in  their  sympathies,  the  colleges,  and  particularly  the  univei-sity,  were  seek- 
ing their  places  in  the  larger  fraternity  of  scholars,  and  were  jealous  of  the  standards 
that  placed  them  there.  The  normal  schools  were  victims  of  an  isolated  statutory  and 
economic  situation  that  governed  completely  the  material  with  which  they  dealt  and 
the  terms  of  their  own  operation,  while  the  higher  schools  were  lifted  and  carried 
along  more  or  less  by  the  current  of  national  educational  opinion. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  with  no  agency  at  hand  to  bring  about 
and  maintain  a  mutual  understanding,  friction  should  arise  the  moment  the  question 
of  recognition  of  credit  appeared.  The  nature  of  entrance  requirements  and  the  method 
of  their  enforcement;  the  basis  on  which  advanced  standing  is  accepted ;  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  school  credit  for  promotion  and  graduation ;  the  organization  and  sequence  of 
courses ;  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  classification ;  the  training  of  instructors 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  work, — questions  like  these  become  vital  when 
institutions  agree  to  a  mutual  interchange  of  accounts;  and  it  is  around  these  points 
that  the  criticisms  by  other  institutions  have  centred.  These  criticisms  became  acute 
when  the  normal  schools  began  consciously  to  provide  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  high  schools.  High  schools  in  Missouri  have  sprung  largely  from  the  elementary 
school  system,  and  have  carried  up  out  of  the  elementary  ranks  the  best  of  the  ele- 
mentary teachers.  For  small  schools  there  was  no  alternative.  Finding  themselves  thus 
in  possession  of  the  field,  the  normal  schools  have  naturally  and  very  fortunately  as- 
sumed the  burden  of  making  these  high  school  teachers  as  good  as  possible.  Meanwhile 
the  strong,  fully  accredited  high  schools  the  country  over  have  in  general  desired  a 
college- trained  staff.  Consequently  as  weak  schools  became  strong  schools  the  problem 
grew  more  perplexing.  Can  the  normal  school  give  as  suitable  and  thorough  training 
for  high  school  teachers  as  the  college?  If  not,  why  not.'' 

In  the  absence  of  a  state  authority  empowered  to  study  and  accommodate  the  situa- 
tion, controversy  has  run  high  both  in  Missouri  and  elsewhere,  and  has  done  injustice 
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to  both  parties.  The  service  performed  by  the  normal  schools  has  been  in  itself  worthy 
and  devoted.  They  have  been  a  powerful  and  ceaseless  leaven  of  righteousness  and 
progress  operating  where  no  other  existing  force  could  operate.  This  fact  all  honest 
observers  must  recognize.  Their  achievement  should  not  be  obscured  or  belittled  by 
criticisms  aroused  thru  their  aspirations  for  academic  rating.  It  is  inevitable  and 
proper  in  view  of  their  past  histoi'y,  however,  that  if  such  rating  be  accorded,  the  nor- 
mal schools  should  demonstrate  their  fulfilment  of  the  standards  by  which  they  seek 
to  be  judged.  Such  fulfilment  can  hardly  be  by  affirmation  merely;  the  burden  of  proof 
rests  with  them. 


IV 

GOVERNMENT  AND  CONTROL  OF  MISSOURI  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

A.  The  Pkesent  System 

CoVTEOt  FIRST  VESTED  IN  A  SiNGLE  BoARD 

At  the  time  of  their  establishment  the  responsible  oversight  of  the  state  normal  schools 
was  lodged  with  a  single  board  of  regents.  As  this  aiTangement  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  multiple  board  system  of  to-day  to  which  it  was  shortly  changed,  its  main 
features  together  with  the  reasons  for  its  discontinuance  are  of  interest. 

The  board  was  created  by  act  of  the  legislature  at  its  session  in  1870;  it  was  to 
consist,  in  addition  to  the  three  ex-qfficio  membei"s  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
of  four  men  appointed  by  the  governor,  two  of  whom  were  to  be  chosen  from  the  coun- 
ties north  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  two  from  the  counties  south  of  the  river,  these 
being  the  districts  proposed  for  the  two  schools  then  projected.  In  the  attempted 
legislation  of  1869  and  in  the  original  drafts  of  1870,  when  first  six  and  then  four 
schools  were  planned,  the  control  contemplated  was  the  same  —  a  board  first  of  fif- 
teen,* then  of  eleven  members.^  This  plan  appears  to  have  been  persistently  adhered 
to  by  the  promoters  of  the  movement;  they  evidently  thought  of  the  work  of  these 
schools  as  the  same  throughout;  duplication  wa^  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  geograph- 
ical convenience,  but  a  single  aim  was  to  be  defined  and  attained  by  a  single  man- 
agement. With  this  idea  the  board  located  its  first  two  schools,  and  drew  up  common 
courses  of  study  and  common  regulations  for  their  operation.  But  serious  opposition 
was  aroused  in  the  agitation  over  location.'  Charges  of  corruption  long  hampered  the 
board  in  its  work. 

Objections  to  the  Single  Board 

Aided  by  such  recent  experience,  southeast  Missouri  with  aggi-essive  sectional  zeal 
brought  it  about  that  the  school  assigned  to  it  in  1873  should  be  entrusted  to  a  sepa- 
rate board,  in  which  the  appointive  members  should  all  be  local.  This  wedge  afforded 
a  good  opening  for  an  attack  on  the  central  board.  Other  districts  felt  that  they  might 
obtain  a  school  more  readily  if  all  schools  were  locally  controlled  than  if  they  had  to 
deal  with  a  centralized  management.*  It  was  the  preictice  at  the  time  to  turn  over  the 
entire  legislative  appropriation  for  an  institution  to  its  regents  immediately  after  ap- 
proval. Communities  that  had  bled  themselves  to  secure  their  respective  schools  con- 
sidered it  intolerable  that  five  or  ten  thousand  dollai-s  that  would  belong  eventually 
to  them  .should  be  held  up  for  months.  As  the  handling  of  the  money  seemed  to  be 
clearly  theirs,  it  appeared  likewise  an  infringement  of  their  dignity  to  have  even  the 
educational  affaii-s  of  tiie  institution  controlled  from  a  distance.  So  firmly  fixed  was 

'  House  Journal,  1869,  paite  266.  '  Tbid..  1870,  pages  299-301.  '  See  page  38. 

•Thisand  certain  otljerslatemente  in  this  section  are  made  on  theauthorityof  conversations  with  persons  actively 

interested  in  tliis  movement  at  the  time. 
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this  idea  of  local  proprietorship  that  later,  under  the  new  order,  the  whole  board 
of  the  Second  District  School,  except  the  state  superintendent,  was  at  first  drawn 
from  the  one  county,  three  being  citizens  of  Warrensburg.  Even  the  normal  school 
teachers  were  opposed  to  the  central  board,  as  appears  in  a  resolution  of  the  Kirks- 
ville  faculty  of  December  12,  1873.i 

Separate  Boards  —  Contkmporary  Criticism 

The  old  plan  gave  way  in  1874,  and  was  followed  by  the  present  system — a  board 
for  each  school  consisting  of  the  state  superintendent  ex  officio  and  six  others.  These 
are  appointed  from  the  local  district  by  the  governor  in  three  classes  of  two  each  for  six 
years  instead  of  four  as  previously ;  at  least  one  member  of  the  board  to  be  a  resident 
of  the  county  in  which  the  school  is  located.  The  extension  of  term  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  two  of  the  ex-officio  members — the  secretary  of  state  and  the  attorney-gen- 
eral— were  clearly  steps  in  the  right  direction.  An  amendment  of  1889,  by  requiring 
that  not  more  than  four  regents  belong  to  any  one  political  party,  completed  the 
present  arrangement.  This  proviso  seems  to  have  done  away  with  the  most  flagrant 
political  abuses  of  the  new  plan;  a  strong  minority  of  three  being  usually  able  to 
make  itself  felt. 

As  to  just  how  the  new  scheme  worked  in  its  early  days  we  have  no  information  ex- 
cept thru  cautious  public  utterances  of  officials.  Two  of  these  are  unequivocal  enough 
regarding  its  educational  features,  and  state  admirably  the  principles  which  later 
experience  has  in  general  shown  to  be  coiTect.  State  Superintendent  John  Monteith, 
after  seeing  the  new  plan  in  operation  for  nearly  a  year,  reports  as  follows: 

"Organization  for  the  conduct  and  government  of  the  State  Normals  is  yet,  as 
I  think,  quite  far  from  what  it  should  be.  The  new  law  of  last  winter,  in  many 
respects  good,  does  not  provide  the  best  system  of  control.  No  large  school  of 
the  cla-ss  under  consideration  can  prosper,  unless  at  its  head  is  placed  an  accom- 
plished President,  learned,  of  excellent  executive  ability,  and  fitted  for  his  spe- 
cialty. When  such  a  head  is  secured  the  school  is  better  with  the  least  possi- 
ble outside  government.  This  Director  should,  to  a  very  large  extent,  be  held 
responsible  for  the  careful  and  wise  conduct  of  the  school.  I  am,  therefore,  op- 
posed to  the  system  of  local  boards.  A  general  board  to  supervise  the  whole 
system  of  schools,  with  executive  committees  to  visit  and  attend  to  the  business 
of  each  individual  school,  is  found  by  experience  to  be  far  better.  It  is  cheaper. 
It  unifies  the  general  features  of  the  schools  without  imoairing  their  individu- 
aHty."2 

Monteith's  successor,  Dr.  R.  D.  Shannon,  began  his  service  with  1875.  Looking  back 
on  his  double  term  of  oflice  in  1882,  he  says: 

"By  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  the  boards  of  regents  of  the  several  Normal 
schools,  they  have  been  brought  much  nearer  to  a  common  standard  within  the 
last  six  years.  But  this  is  merely  a  fortuitous  circumstance  controlled  by  no  in- 
fluence stronger  than  the  pleasant  and  agreeable  relations  between  boards  sep- 

'  Violette,  op.  cit.,  page  193.  •  State  Report,  1874,  page  17. 
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arated  by  great  distance  and  ignorant  both  of  each  other  and  of  the  conditions 
and  needs  of  the  schools  over  which  they  do  not  preside.  ...  As  there  can  be 
but  one  policy  upon  the  part  of  the  State  with  reference  to  these  institutions, 
— since  the  interests  of  all  sections  are  identical  as  to  education,  and  demand 
the  same  qualifications  upon  the  part  of  teachers  and  the  same  methods  of  in- 
struction— it  would  be  better  to  secure  perfect  uniformity  in  the  courses  of  in- 
struction and  perfect  harmony  in  the  management  of  these  schools  by  placing 
three  of  them  under  a  single  board."^ 

Attempts  to  unify  the  Schools  Educationally 

In  1874,  in  view  of  the  dissolution  of  the  central  board  that  was  just  then  taking 
place,  President  Baldwin  of  Kirksville  urged  a  joint  committee  of  presidents  to  pass 
upon  applications  for  graduation,^  doubtless  with  the  idea  that  this  would  also  help 
to  keep  the  schools  together.  In  his  next  report  he  pleads  for  "unity  of  plan,  harmony 
of  action,  and  hearty  cooperation""'  among  all  the  state  institutions.  President  Cheney 
of  Cape  Girardeau,  in  his  report  of  the  same  year,  put  first  among  his  needs  "  the  same 
course  or  courses  of  study  for  all  these  schools,"  and  "the  same  conditions  of  grad- 
uation in  aU."*  All  these  desiderata  were  secured  by  Superintendent  Shannon  thru 
conference,  and  for  ten  years  the  joint  board  of  presidents  that  President  Baldwin 
had  suggested  went  from  school  to  school  as  an  effective  body  for  educational  control. 
The  result  was  marked ;  President  Osborne  of  Warrensburg  declared : "  The  value  of 
these  measures  in  bringing  about  unity  in  the  normal  work  can  scarcely  be  overesti- 
mated. The  tendency  of  a  common  course  of  study  towards  this  end  is  at  once  appar- 
ent;" and  he  saw  in  it  a  "means  of  annually  comparing  results  and  thus  promoting  a 
generous  rivalry."^  But  a  union  held  only  by  this  voluntary  personal  tie  was  bound  to 
dissolve  as  the  individuals  changed,  and  the  schools  drifted  apart.  Not  until  1899  did 
they  succeed  in  bringing  about  another  common  course  of  study.  In  1904  they  united, 
with  important  reservations  on  the  part  of  Kirksville,  in  essential  administrative 
arrangements,  and  corrected  these  again  in  1914;  the  important  agreement  of  1916 
will  be  mentioned  later.  These  occasional  seasons  of  harmony — all  voluntary  and  oc- 
curring only  when  the  situation  had  become  bad —  were,  however,  merely  incidents 
in  long  periods  of  marked  divergence.  In  fact,  since  1899  attempts  to  unite  on  a  cur- 
riculum have  been  abandoned  entirely,  and  each  institution  has  been  busy  following 
the  particular  vision  of  its  own  leader,  who  calls  the  procedure  "meeting  local  con- 
ditions," or  "developing  the  genius  of  the  institution,"  or  "satisfying  the  demands  of 
the  people,"  or  "  upholding  democracy  in  education,"  as  the  case  may  be. 

Feesent  Operation  of  the  Separate  Boards 

This  review  of  the  early  changes  in  organization  and  of  the  fitful  and  futile  efforts 
of  the  heads  of  the  institutions  to  secure  united  action,  at  least  in  their  educational 

'  state  Report,  1882.  page  xii.  *  Ibid..  1874,  page  48.  '  Ibid.,  1876,  page  188. 

'  Ibid.,  187e,  page  196.  *  Ibid.,  1878,  page  283. 
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function,  brings  us  to  a  general  examination  of  the  system  as  it  appears  to  operate 
to-day.  A  careful  study  of  the  personnel  of  the  several  boards  of  regents  was  not  made. 
Present  or  past  members  of  each  board  were  interviewed,  in  certain  cases  repeatedly 
and  at  some  length.  The  character  of  these  gentlemen  would  indicate  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  boards  have  represented  a  high  average  of  general  ability.  Some  mem- 
bers have  served  their  respective  institutions  for  from  twenty  to  thirty  years,  the 
tendency  in  some  places,  particularly  at  Cape  Girardeau,  being  toward  rather  stable 
membership.  The  additions  year  by  year  reflect,  of  course,  the  qualities  of  the  gov- 
ernor who  appoints  them,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  improbable  that  this  method  of 
selection  will  anywhere  provide  a  better  group  of  men.  The  one  remediable  defect  in 
the  present  system  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  boards  may  change,  in  spite  of 
a  six-year  term.  Owing  to  death  or  resignation  it  has  occurred  several  times  recently 
that  three  members  have  changed  in  a  single  biennium,  and  even  in  the  natural  course 
of  events  a  governor  who  so  desires  may  change  four  members,  or  a  majority  of  the 
board,  within  his  single  term  of  office.  Moreover,  the  elective  state  superintendent  is 
liicely  to  change  within  the  same  period,  making  an  almost  complete  overturn  of  the 
group.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  one  condition  of  the  successful  operation  of  a 
lay  board  is  that  the  replacements  be  made  slowly  enough  to  enable  the  head  of  the 
school  and  the  older  members  of  the  board  to  educate  the  newcomers  to  a  sound  con- 
ception of  their  duties,  it  will  be  seen  that  changes  now  come  too  fast;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  unwisdom  of  having  the  whole  character  of  the  board  subject  to  the  ideas  of  any 
one  governor.  The  board  may  and  often  does  come  together  but  once  or  twice  a  year, 
and  its  opportunity  to  study  the  situation  may  be  very  slight;  one  new  member  in  each 
biennium  would  allow  sufficient  elasticity,  and  would  at  the  same  time  ensure  a  stable 
and  as  well-informed  a  membership  as  the  nature  of  the  selections  would  permit. 

Function  of  a  Board  not  Undekstood 

It  is  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  their  duties  on  the  part  of  board  members  that  many 
of  the  internal  difficulties  of  the  schools  are  directly  traceable.  Most  students  of  edu- 
cation will  agree  that  efficient  control  of  an  educational  institution  involves  broadly 
two  kinds  of  responsibility:  first,  the  care  that  the  concrete  processes  of  education  — 
study  and  instruction,  training  and  testing — shall  go  forward  with  the  maximum 
speed  and  thoroughness ;  and  second,  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  first,  that  the  material 
means  and  equipment — buildings,  apparatus,  and  salaries  —shall  be  adequately  and 
economically  supplied.  A  third  responsibility,  lacking  which  the  other  two  may  be 
met  in  vain,  is  not  so  generally  discerned,  namely,  that  the  aim  of  the  institution 
shall  be  continually  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  changing  situations  and  promptly 
and  wisely  readjusted.  Under  modern  conditions  all  of  these  obligations  are  tasks  for 
well-trained  men  giving  their  entire  time  to  their  work,  if  the  business  of  preparing 
teachers  is  to  be  prosecuted  with  success  equal  to  that  even  of  a  modern  manufactur- 
ing concern. 
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What  is  the  Function  of  a  Board  of  Regents  ? 

What,  then,  is  the  function  of  the  regents?  By  good  fortune  the  field  work  of  this 
study  was  begun  with  the  school  at  Mary  ville  at  a  meeting  with  the  board  of  regents 
of  that  institution,  where  the  impression,  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  head  of  the 
school,  was  gained  that  almost  ideal  conditions  existed  between  school  and  board.  A 
perusal  of  the  state  reports  later  revealed  a  letter  from  the  president  of  this  board — 
then  president  of  the  local  school  board — giving  his  views  as  to  the  function  of  a  school 
board.  We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  this  in  part: 

"Upon  one  side  is  democracy  represented  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  upon 
the  other  a  cultured  institution.  Between  the  two  as  an  intermediary  is  the  super- 
intendent. The  relation  of  the  board  to  the  community  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  of  the  superintendent  to  the  board.  While  some  of  the  duties  of  the  board 
are  fixed  by  legal  enactment,  many  of  them  are  by  implication.  It  is  its  duty  to 
look  after  the  highest  welfare  of  the  institution  intrusted  to  its  care.  It  is  also  its 
duty  to  lead  the  community  to  recognize  what  is  best  in  education.  As  the  Board 
represents  a  culture  higher  than  the  general  culture  of  the  community,  and  as 
its  closer  relations  with  the  school  and  supervising  officers  give  to  it  a  wider  and 
better  view  than  the  views  of  the  community,  the  work  of  the  Board  becomes 
directly  educative,  and  its  duty,  manifestly,  is  to  inform  and  direct  the  commu- 
nity. ...  It  [the  Board]  is  a  non-professional  organization  with  work  to  be  done 
requiring  very  high  professional  wisdom  and  skill.  The  whole  complex  organiza- 
tion of  the  school  and  its  work  in  detail  may  come  within  the  scope  of  its  oflS- 
cial  observations,  but  at  the  suggestion  and  under  the  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendent. He  becomes  for  it  the  measure  of  its  efficient  service.  It  should  exact  of 
him  the  greatest  vigilance  and  the  most  painstaking  accuracy,  and  it  has  a  right 
to  expect  of  him  candor  and  frankness.  Upon  the  other  hand  it  should  be  guided 
by  his  wisdom  and  influenced  by  his  recommendations,  and  it  must  honor  him 
with  its  confidence  and  loyalty."* 

If  these  principles  hold  of  a  municipal  school  system,  they  should  be  doubly  sacred 
in  a  higher  professional  institution.  The  all-important  business  of  a  board  is  to  keep 
a  first-clsiss  executive  at  the  head,  and  then  the  less  government  the  better,  as  Super- 
intendent Monteith  said  forty  years  ago.  Many  normal  school  regents  in  Missouri 
apparently  fail  to  discover  this,  and  exceedingly  few  realize  it  at  the  time  of  their 
appointment.  To  the  excellent  and  devoted  men  who  have  seen  clearly,  who  have 
spent  their  best  energies  in  securing  a  thoroughly  trained,  experienced,  and  able  man, 
and  have  then  buttressed  his  efforts  both  in  school  and  community  with  an  eye  solely 
to  the  success  of  the  school,  are  due  the  good  results  already  achieved.  But  the  labor 
of  dealing  successfully  with  those  gentlemen  who  either  from  ignorance  or  self-interest 
do  not  have  this  point  of  view  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  results.  Not  understand- 
ing the  true  relation  it  irks  them  to  be,  as  they  say,  "a  mere  rubber  stamp" — a  feel- 
ing that  does  credit  to  th^ir  conscience  if  not  to  their  intelligence.  They  have  been 
appointed;  they  must  justify  that  appointment  by  action;  and  the  action  taken  usually 

>  State  Report.  1904,  paire  95. 
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tries  the  nerve  of  the  president  and  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  everything  for  his  pro- 
fessional integrity.  If  he  stands  the  test,  the  fight  is  usually  won ;  if  he  yields,  however 
little,  to  what  he  knows  to  be  professionally  wrong,  he  is  the  tool  and  toy  of  that 
board  thereafter.  I'or  the  sake  of  the  school  such  a  test  of  real  presidential  timber 
would  not  be  a  bad  thing,  if  boards  would  only  drop  the  timid  and  reward  the  brave; 
but  that  is  not  their  way.  Even  at  Maryville,  at  the  time  of  organization,  the  first 
board,  and  not  the  president,  selected  the  school's  first  faculty  regardless  of  profes- 
sional considerations ;  the  strategic  impoi-tance  of  a  teacher  in  the  new  district  or  his 
personal  relationship  seems  to  have  played  the  important  role.  In  another  school,  much 
more  recently,  the  leading  member  of  the  faculty,  next  to  the  president,  was  ousted  in 
spite  of  the  protest  of  the  president's  renewed  nomination  —  and  the  president  re- 
mained !  Two  of  the  boards  have  recently  elected  members  of  their  own  body  to  posi- 
tions of  profit  in  the  schools  without  the  consent  of  the  presidents  concerned,  and  by 
one  of  them  a  field  agent  with  whom  the  president  cannot  cooperate  has  been  main- 
tained upon  the  payroU.  for  years  in  face  of  the  president's  direct  opposition.  The 
latter  board  will  not  only  make  appointments  distasteful  to  the  president,  but  will 
invite  and  encourage  direct  dealings  with  faculty  members,  especially  with  such  as  are 
willing  to  use  this  method  of  raising  their  salaries,  and  at  its  annual  meeting  will 
determine  the  whole  faculty  schedule,  ignoring  the  president  and  reelecting  him  last. 
So  far  as  appeared,  the  school  at  Cape  Girardeau  has  been  free  from  mismanagement 
of  this  sort. 

Even  when  board  members  will  not  openly  oppose  the  prerogative  of  the  educa- 
tional head  in  planning  the  efficiency  of  his  institution,  there  is  a  subtler  pressure 
which  the  bravest  executive  resists  with  difficulty,  namely,  the  tendency  to  shape 
nominations  and  proposals  partly  to  suit  the  known  preferences  of  the  board  when 
these  are  made  apparent.  A  board  that  cannot  abstain  from  such  expression  and  that 
neglects  to  reinforce  not  only  a  president's  right  but  his  complete  responsibility  for 
the  personnel  of  his  corps,  runs  great  risk  of  leading  him  to  sacrifice  excellence  in 
a  well-meant  desire  for  "harmony." 

Party  Politics  in  the  Boards 

However  ridden  with  school  politics  certain  of  the  normal  schools  appear  to  have 
been,  and  to  be,  there  apparently  has  been,  until  very  recently,  a  marked  freedom  from 
party  politics  in  the  operations  of  the  boards.  A  vain  effort  from  high  party  author- 
ities to  foist  off"  on  a  courageous  president  a  "lame"  party  politician  as  a  teacher  dis- 
closes an  always  latent  tendency ;  in  this  case  the  board  seems  to  have  loyally  protected 
its  leader  from  punishment.  Still  more  instructive  and  deplorable  from  every  point  of 
view  was  the  recent  apparent  attempt  to  pay  a  political  debt  with  the  presidency  of  the 
school  at  Warrensburg.  The  proposed  beneficiary,  a  personally  attractive  and  capable 
gentleman  and  an  active  party  worker  possessing  strong  political  connections,  was 
a  man  with  but  a  fragment  of  even  a  college  education,  and  without  administrative 
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training  or  experience  that  would  qualify  him  for  such  a  post.  A  vacancy  was  created 
by  dropping  a  man  of  the  opposite  party  who  for  nine  years  had  served  the  school, 
and  under  whose  charge  it  had  enjoyed  extraordinary  growth  and  prosperity.  From 
all  that  could  be  learned,  furthermore,  this  was  accomplished  without  the  faintest 
pretence  at  basing  the  procedure  on  educational  or  professional  gi'ounds.  With  plans 
well  laid  the  board  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  new  president,  but  the  alumni  were  so 
aroused,  and  the  upheaval  among  the  teachers  of  the  school  became  so  threatening  at 
the  prospect  of  a  leader  inferior  in  training  and  experience  to  most  of  themselves,  not 
to  mention  the  grossness  of  the  political  barter  involved,  that  the  board's  courage 
weakened.  Fortunately  the  minority  nominee  was  a  choice  on  which  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  improve — a  man  with  collegiate  and  graduate  preparation  and  a  conspicu- 
ously successful  experience  of  some  length  at  the  WaiTensburg  school;  on  him  the 
board  finally  united.  It  is  little  short  of  a  disaster  when  for  any  reason  an  educational 
institution  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  person  not  qualified  to  direct  it.  This  was  happily 
prevented  at  Warrensburg.  It  is,  however,  a  moral  disaster  complete  and  overwhelm- 
ing when  seven  tiiistees  of  an  institution,  or  a  majority  of  them,  prove  false  to  their 
official  duty  on  the  occasion  which  is  the  chief  reason  for  their  existence  as  trustees. 
Such  a  calamity  the  outcome  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  averted. 

Weakness  of  the  Boards  in  Material  as  well  as  in  Educational  Problems 

The  boards  do  their  best  work  in  handling  the  questions  of  the  second  group  cited 
above,  namely,  those  growing  out  of  the  material  equipment  and  financial  mainte- 
nance of  the  institution.  Here  the  criticism  of  experienced  and  successful  laymen  is 
of  great  value,  but  may  be  overdone,  as  is  proved  in  the  case  where  a  much  needed 
increase  in  salaries — the  paramount  consideration  of  a  good  school — was  held  up 
for  years  by  an  active  regent,  who  could  see  only  the  need  for  an  enlarged  equipment 
and  campus  improvement.  Under  this  head  falls  also  the  paralyzing  practice  alleged 
and  apparently  true,  of  some  boards,  of  judging  the  worth  of  a  teacher,  and  his  con- 
sequent differential  treatment  in  salary,  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  students  that  he 
can  enroll  in  his  classes.  Again,  Missouri  boards  have  been  known  to  erect  buildings 
and  to  exclude  the  head  of  the  school  from  even  an  advisory  participation  in  plan- 
ning the  structure  he  is  to  use.  In  all  these  situations  the  educational  consideration 
should  obviously  come  first,  and  the  judgment  of  those  men  who  are  trained  and  paid 
to  know  should  prevail. 

In  the  important  responsibilities  of  the  third  class  mentioned — those  of  studying 
and  redefining  the  aim  of  the  school— the  board  of  regents  is  naturally  helpless.  Not 
only  is  the  average  local  regent  incapable,  thru  lack  of  data,  of  judging  what  the 
exact  aim  and  scope  of  the  school  should  be;  he  is  predisposed  thru  his  local  and 
sectional  sympathies  to  favor  any  and  all  developments  of  the  institution  that  will 
serve  a  purely  local  or  sectional  end.  If  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  college  instead  of 
a  normal  school,  he  is  in  favor  of  it,  of  course;  shall  an  agricultural  and  commercial 
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trade  school  be  added,  he  sees  great  advantages;  shall  courses  for  new  types  of  teach- 
ers be  advertised,  he  agrees  at  once,  if  the  new  departure  will  enroll  more  students. 
The  problems  involved  are  highly  technical,  and  he  is  pei'force  at  the  mercy  of  his 
chief  educational  adviser.  Here  any  energetic  and  plausible  president  can  work  his 
will,  especially  if  he  can  show — a  matter  of  deplorable  facility — that  "it  won't  cost 
much,  if  any,  more." 

Lack  of  Unity  in  Policies  affecting  the  Whole  State 

The  system  bears  its  fuU  fruit  when  it  becomes,  as  in  Missouri,  a  question  not  of 
a  single  institution,  but  of  a  series  of  institutions  established  for  one  well-understood 
purpose — to  provide  a  good  teacher  for  every  school  position  in  the  state.  Here  are 
five  schools  with  independent  local  boards  as  described  above,  and  a  sixth,  the  uni- 
versity, having  a  general  board  representing  the  entire  state.  AU  are  preparing  teach- 
ei-s,  and  all  are  supported  by  state  taxation.  The  state  has  a  maximum  need  which  all 
the  schools  together,  with  the  most  complete  cooperation,  could  scarcely  meet,  yet  no 
means  exists  of  coordinating  the  efforts  made  by  each  in  a  practical  solution  of  the 
common  problem.  In  the  five  normal  schools  it  was  probably  intended  that  the  state 
superintendent  should  be  the  unifying  factor  common  to  all  boards.  This  officer,  how- 
ever, is  himself  elective  and  without  much  authority.  He  is  a  convenient  counselor  to 
the  presidents  and  occasionally  to  the  boards,  but  as  related  to  the  latter,  his  posi- 
tion, in  the  opinion  of  at  least  two  recent  incumbents  of  the  office,  is  isolated  and 
relatively  without  influence.  If  he  were  himself  a  trained  and  responsible  appointive 
officer,  and  if  then  normal  school  boards  could  elect  their  presidents  only  on  his  nom- 
ination, and  change  their  curricula  only  with  his  approval,  he  could  do  the  state  a 
great  service  thru  his  grasp  of  its  problem  as  a  whole." 

Each  School  a  Law  unto  Itself 

In  the  absence  of  any  coordinating  authority,  each  school  moves  solely  in  its  own 
interest.  Its  winnings  from  the  legislature  are  in  fairly  direct  proportion  to  the  politi- 
cal influence  exerted  by  the  president  or  board  members.  Activity  of  this  sort  is  in- 
cessant and  skilfully  directed,  but  that  educational  considerations  play  but  a  minor 
role  in  the  apportionments  is  evident  from  the  striking  inequalities  that  exist.  While 
the  school  atCape  Girardeau  is  luxuriously  housed  in  a  fine  plant  including  four  school 
buildings  and  two  dormitories,  Springfield,  with  an  annual  enrolment  of  several  hun- 
dred more  students,  has  been  obliged  to  endure  years  of  excessive  crowding  in  the  sin- 
gle structure  with  which  it  started.  It  is  a  situation  true  to  type,  for  in  1896  the  same 
institution  at  Cape  Girardeau,  with  an  annual  enrolment  then  of  three  hundred  and 
ten,  secured  an  appropriation  for  building  four  separate  halls  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
as  many  literary  societies,  when  the  school  at  Warrensburg,  enrolling  annually  over 
nine  hundred  students,  was  unable  to  secure  money  enough  to  pay  its  teachers.  A  sys- 
tem that  admits  of  such  extremes  is  bad ;  the  state  is  merely  doling  out  funds  in  the 
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dark  where  the  personal  or  sectional  pressure  is  greatest,  and  must  continue  to  do  so 
until  it  concludes  to  entrust  its  biennial  offering  for  the  training  of  teachers  to  a  sin- 
gle, central  board  competent  to  make  a  rational  distribution  on  the  basis  of  proved 
educational  requirements. 

Educational  Diversfty  of  the  Institutions 

In  their  educational  aspects  the  five  schools  are  as  diversified  as  tho  they  were  in 
separate  states.  They  are  ail  dealing  with  the  same  kind  of  student  for  the  same 
final  purpose  in  the  same  state  community,  yet  their  terminology,  their  standards 
of  value,  and  their  methods  of  educational  bookkeeping  are  quite  unlike ;  and  the 
content  of  their  curricula,  their  graduation  requirements,  and  their  organization  of 
fundamental  features  are  widely  divergent,  the  practice  in  each  school  expressing  either 
the  inherited  tradition  or  the  will  of  the  present  head,  modified  in  some  schools  to 
an  extent  by  the  action  of  the  faculty.  Nevertheless,  they  cannot  escape  one  another. 
When  a  student  offers  himself  to  all  in  turn,  indicating  that  he  may  be  had  by  the 
highest  bidder  for  the  uncertain  credentials  he  has  to  offer,  the  losers  naturally  suspect 
the  winner.  Three  schools  told  of  losing  students  to  other  schools  where  graduation 
was  effected  with  unexpected  speed.  One  institution  offered  flatly  in  its  catalogue  to 
meet  "whatever  favors  either  of  the  other  schools  will  grant  and  no  more."  In  the 
matter  of  entrance  requirements  this  independent  attitude  heu!  had  noticeably  bad 
effect.  In  1904  two  of  the  schools  desired  to  standardize  terms  of  admission  by  accept- 
ing on  certificate  only  students  from  approved  high  schools  and  takingothers  on  exam- 
ination. The  third  preferred  to  take  in  all  alike  and  "prove  them  up,"  that  is,  admit 
them  to  class  and  throw  responsibility  on  a  teacher  anxious  to  increase  his  enrolment. 
Thus  the  first  two  were  virtually  compelled  to  adopt  that  method  or  suffer  the  con- 
sequences, and  the  high  schools  were  denied  this  much  needed  support  by  the  institu- 
tions that  should  have  done  most  to  strengthen  them. 

Loss  to  the  Schools  of  Ceitical  Revision 

This  interplay  of  uncertain  relations  is  not  the  major  defect.  The  real  weakness  in 
the  situation  is  the  loss  to  each  institution  of  the  tonic  effect  that  would  follow  were  it 
obliged  to  keep  its  practice  overhauled  under  the  critical  eyes  of  competent  outsiders 
either  from  other  schools  or  from  the  state  department.  Such  criticism  would  require 
it  to  bring  its  methods  up  to  a  well-thought-out  standard  agreed  upon  for  all.  There 
are  such  standards  in  all  the  matters  above  mentioned,  some  of  which  are  found  exem- 
plified at  each  school,  but  they  are  checked  and  often  neutralized  either  by  the  bad 
institutional  habits  of  earlier  years,  or  by  the  i-adical,  undigested  innovations  intro- 
duced on  the  spur  of  the  moment  thru  the  system  of  one-man  control.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  a  modem  corporation,  doing  in  each  of  five  Missouri  towns  a  business  re(]uinng 
from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  employees  in  each  plant,  would  tolerate  the  mean- 
ingless and  arbitrary  variety  in  methods  directed  at  identical  ends  that  presents  itself 
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in  these  five  normal  schools.  Some  years  ago,  to  terminate  the  existing  chaos,  the 
state  inaugurated  in  each  school  a  standard  system  of  financial  accounting  and  stopped 
there.  Meanwhile,  the  vastly  more  important  interest,  that  for  which  the  schools  exist 
and  for  which  they  should  be  held  most  strictly  to  account,  namely,  their  educational 
procedure,  goes  without  scrutiny,  check,  or  control  of  any  sort  save  by  the  one  man 
whose  apparent  success  and  public  recognition  have  no  relation,  direct  or  indirect,  to 
the  proved  excellence  of  his  work.  In  the  name  of  "  liberty  "  the  real  emphasis  is  placed 
on  "difference;"  whereas  in  all  other  processes,  the  effective  procedure  is  first  to  agree 
on  the  best  way  the  thing  is  to  be  done,  and  then  put  the  emphasis  squarely  on  the 
quality  of  the  work.  Under  the  present  system  of  local  boards  such  cooperation  is 
impracticable. 

The  Normal  Schools  versus  the  State  University 

The  absence  of  material  and  educational  coordination  of  the  normal  schools  among 
themselves  is  thus  a  serious  and  expensive  defect.  These  same  disadvantages  are  ac- 
centuated, however,  in  the  active  friction  and  lack  of  adjustment  between  the  five 
normal  schools  on  the  one  hand  and  the  state  university  on  the  other.  The  normal 
schools,  altho  virtually  identical  in  scope,  are  relatively  non-competitive  by  reason 
of  their  districting.  The  state's  one  great  centre  of  higher  education,  on  the  other 
hand,  almost  from  its  inception,  has  exercised  the  function  of  pi-eparing  teachers — for 
years  many  elementary,  of  late  mostly  high  school  teachers  and  administrative  officers. 
Between  these  two  institutional  groups  competition  is  inevitable  unless  forestalled 
either  by  an  adequate  controlling  organization  or  by  voluntary  coordination  on  the 
part  of  the  responsible  educational  leaders.  The  former  does  not  exist;  the  latter  failed 
up  to  1916.  Even  under  the  entente  then  arranged  it  exists  only  in  minor  tho  impor- 
tant respects ;  in  all  matters  affecting  the  field  or  scope  of  opeirations  the  traditional 
autonomy  prevails.  In  the  cases  of  at  least  two  normal  schools  this  autonomy  means 
frank  competition  with  the  university — competition  first  in  filling  positions  in  high 
schools,  and  second  in  securing  the  attendance  of  students  for  a  four-year  college 
course.  Offering  as  they  have  elaborate  elective  programs  of  a  general  character,  the 
schools  at  both  Kirksville  and  Cape  Girardeau  must  naturally  exert  themselves  to  fill 
the  high  school  vacancies  in  their  respective  districts  to  the  exclusion  of  students  from 
the  university,  and  can  hardly  see  without  regret  the  attendance  at  the  university  of 
students  who  might  be  taking  college  work  with  them.  The  school  at  Wan-ensburg, 
altho  it  has  prepared  a  larger  number  of  high  school  teachers  than  either  of  the  other 
two,  has  not  so  clearly  assumed  this  attitude ;  while  Springfield  and  Maryville  have 
until  recently  devoted  themselves  to  the  supply  of  elementary  teachers.  With  due 
growth  in  size  or  a  slight  shift  in  personal  relations,  however,  there  is  no  reason  to 
expect  that  these  schools  also  will  not  aggressively  press  their  claims  to  the  high  school 
ftositions  within  their  districts. 
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Sources  of  Rivaley 

This  competition  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  historical  development  traced  else- 
where.' The  university,  preparing  the  teachers  for  the  largest  and  strongest  high 
schools  and  standardizing  the  conditions  suiTounding  them,  has  projected  its  influ- 
ence steadily  deeper;  the  normal  school,  training  the  teachers  in  the  smaller  high 
schools,  has  as  steadily  strengthened  its  courses  for  this  purpose  as  small  high  schools 
have  multiplied,  and  its  influence  has  mounted  with  their  growth.  At  last  the  two 
forces  have  met,  and  the  problem  of  their  mutual  adjustment  is  as  yet  unsolved.^ 

One  of  the  university's  most  effective  aids  in  developing  its  tributary  high  schools 
has  been  its  high  school  inspector.  For  the  admission  of  its  graduates  to  the  univer- 
sity without  examination,  the  approved  high  school  has  been  obliged  to  satisfy  a  con- 
stantly increasing  list  of  requirements  in  all  points  affecting  its  efficiency,  including 
the  training  of  its  teachers.  This  has  been  an  incalculable  benefit  to  every  high  school 
community — a  benefit  difficult  of  attainment  byany  other  method :  yet  the  operations 
of  this  inspector  easily  become  the  object  of  suspicion  by  the  normal  schools  that  are 
desirous  of  placing  their  graduates  in  positions  that  he  inspects.  Where  there  is  strong 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  satisfactory  training,  such  a.s  has  long 
existed  between  the  university  and  some  of  the  normal  schools,  serious  conflict  may 
and  does  arise  out  of  a  perfectly  sincere  attitude  on  both  sides.  To  represent  their 
special  interests  the  normal  schools  have  had  recoui-se  to  a  "field  agent,"  either  to 
serve  expressly  as  a  drummer  for  students  and  positions,  or  to  unite  that  function 
with  certain  more  dignified  extension  duties.  One  of  these  oflScei-s  professes  to  know 
intuitively  which  youth  belongs  in  the  university  and  which  in  the  nonnal  school, 
and  to  act  accordingly,  but  promoters  cannot  always  be  counted  upon  to  decide 
infallibly  in  such  matters.  Aside  from  these  oflScial  representatives,  the  instructors 
and  officers  in  all  institutions  acting  as  lecturers,  commencement  speakers,  and  so 
forth,  conduct  an  indirect  and,  in  itself,  doubtless  wholesome  propaganda;  but  to 
have  these  educational  servants  of  the  state  working  at  cross  purposes  in  pressing 
the  claims  of  one  institution  rather  than  another — both  state  supported — is  bewil- 
dering and  unfair  to  the  student  as  well  as  wasteful  to  the  state  and  hurtful  to  its 
real  educational  interests. 

With  one  notable  exception  the  official  literature  of  the  six  institutions  appeal's 
to  have  been  restrained  and  considerate  in  tone.  The  publications  of  the  school  at 
Kirksville,  altho  intended  for  the  use  of  students,  have  been  consistently  devoted  to 
partisan  efforts.  The  alleged  virtues  and  achievements  of  this  particular  school  have 
been  glowingly  set  forth,  with  attacks  and  reflections  both  direct  and  indirect  upon 
another  state  institution.  Competition  for  high  school  students  and  positions  is  con- 
ceived to  be  the  normal  condition :  "  If  the  universities  should  gain  control  of  the  high 
schools,  then  the  so-called  small  colleges,  the  normal  schools,  and  the  various  inde- 

*  See  caees  80-87. 

*  See  pages  89-98. 
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pendent  technical  schools  would  cease  to  have  the  means  of  competition,  and  the  uni- 
versities would  be  all-powerful."* 

It  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  sincere  efforts  for  educational  readjustment 
would  be  taken  to  the  proper  agency,  the  legislature,  without  seeking  to  prejudice  stu- 
dents by  polemics  against  a  sister  school.  Such  competitive  exploitation  should  be 
impossible,  and  would  be  were  all  institutions  subject  to  review  and  coordination  by 
a  single  authority. 

Effects  of  Institutional  Competition 

Outside  of  the  institutions  themselves,  educational  and  other  interests  in  the  state 
at  large  are  influenced  to  no  slight  extent  by  sympathy  with  one  party  or  the  other. 
Certain  towns  are  practically  closed  to  one  school  or  another  because  of  a  superin- 
tendent drawn  from  an  opposing  institution ;  influential  school  board  members,  biased 
by  trivial  personal  attachments  —  a  child  who  has  attended,  a  good  sjjeech,  or  a  favor 
done  by  a  representative  —  direct  the  patronage  regai'dJess  of  the  merits  of  the  appli- 
cants. The  state  superintendent  of  public  schools,  an  officer  who  should  make  effective 
disposal  of  all  the  educational  energies  in  the  state,  necessarily  becomes  more  or  less 
partisan.  If,  as  in  several  recent  cases,  he  be  a  man  without  college  or  university  train- 
ing, he  feels  himself  largely  out  of  sympathy  with  these  higher  institutions ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  be  a  university  man  without  normal  school  experience,  he  and  his  office 
are  likely  to  be  distrusted  by  the  institutions  with  which  he  has  most  to  do.  Theo- 
retically he  is  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat ;  actually  he  is  pro-university  or  pro-nonnal 
school,  or  so  considered ;  to  control  the  superintendency  is  therefore  worth  the  effort 
of  both  sides. 

Under  present  conditions  it  is  to  the  interest  of  each  and  every  institution  to  push 
its  claims  before  the  legislature;  this  results  in  the  maintenance  of  a  sort  of  legisla- 
tive lobby.  It  is  not  a  long  step  from  the  legitimate  presentation  of  the  needs  of  an 
institution  to  the  "log  rolling"  that  bases  success  on  efforts  of  quite  another  nature, 
and  it  is  declared  by  competent  observers  that  the  tendency  to  take  this  step  is  al- 
ready strong  in  Missouri.  To  what  extent  this  is  true  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  with 
two  sets  of  institutions  sharply  and  increasingly  competitive  in  an  important  field, 
there  is  the  prospect  that,  as  in  some  other  states,  the  people  and  their  representa- 
tives will  gradually  segregate  into  "pro-university"  and  "pro-normal  school"  groups, 
and  that  other  legislation  will  be  affected  or  determined  by  this  division. 

The  Local  Board  System  Responsible 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  conditions  and  tendencies  noted  above 
are  unwholesome,  and  that  they  are  plainly  traceable  to  the  present  system  of  inde- 
pendent local  boards.  To  sum  up  the  defects  of  these  boards  it  may  be  said:  (1)  that 
in  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  they  may,  and  frequently  do,  change  too  rapidly ;  (2)  that 

'  Bttlletin  (Supplementary).  KirktvilU,  September,  1907,  page  1. 
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owing  to  ignorance  of  their  true  duties  their  members  almost  inevitably  interfere,  to 
the  injury  of  the  institutions,  in  matters  that  the  state  has  assigned  to  its  paid  ex- 
perts ;  (3)  that  where  their  members  do  not  thus  interfere,  their  duties  are  so  nominal 
as  not  to  interest  men  of  the  highest  ability  and  public  standing;  (4)  that  for  political 
considerations  they  are  capable  of  disregarding  their  educational  obligations;  (5)  that 
lacking  a  competent  and  convincing  educational  adviser  who  has  the  good  of  the 
whole  state  in  view,  they  may  easily  ignore  the  local  head  of  an  institution  and  make 
serious  mistakes,  or  yet  more  easily  be  induced  by  an  enthusiastic  president  to  follow 
a  course  that  is  either  futile  or  detrimental  to  the  state  as  a  whole;  (6)  that  the  system 
breaks  down  completely  when  it  is  desired  to  coordinate  the  work  of  several  institu- 
tions according  to  one  consistent  policy.  This  is  shown  in  irrational  appropriations,  in 
pointless  and  wasteful  divergences  in  practice,  in  the  introduction,  by  irresponsible 
officers,  of  arbitrary  innovations  directly  affecting  other  schools,  and  in  the  destruc- 
tive rivalry  that  wastes  both  funds  and  energy,  bewilders  the  student,  breeds  friction 
among  public  schools  and  their  officers,  and  injects  wholly  unnecessary  partisanship 
into  legislative  discussion.  In  short,  under  such  conditions,  education  becomes  not  a 
matter  of  statesmanship  but  of  politics. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  best  that  can  be  said  in  defence  of  the  local  boards  is  in- 
conclusive. It  is  urged  that  by  this  system  more  men  are  kept  actively  interested  in 
the  schools  than  the  few  who  might  constitute  the  central  authority  in  some  other 
plan.  This  is  not  necessarily  true,  for  local  committees,  made  up  of  women  as  well  as 
men,  could  be  designated  for  the  advisory  inspection  and  genuine  promotion  of  the 
school  in  the  community  without  investing  them  with  power  to  maintain  an  irritat- 
ing and  useless  interference  or  allowing  them  by  their  very  existence  to  block  the 
realization  of  a  sound  policy  for  the  whole  state.  Beyond  this  there  is  little  to  urge. 
Poor  as  the  system  is  in  general,  and  bsul  as  it  is  in  some  particular  spots,  the  main 
fault  lies  in  its  weakness.  When  established  it  was  regarded  by  the  best  contempo- 
rary opinion  as  much  less  effective  than  the  centralized  system  that  it  displaced, 
and  the  experience  of  forty  years  and  of  other  states  has  amply  borne  out  the  earlier 
judgment. 

B.  Peoposals  for  a  Bettkr  Organization  of  Professional  Training  foe  Teachers 

How  can  Missouri  most  profitably  administer  the  preparation  of  her  teachers? 

This  is  an  important  and  difficult  question:  important  because  there  is  much  at 
stake;  difficult  because  changed  conditions  everywhere  demand  a  fresh  answer  for 
which  no  American  state  has  as  yet  worked  out  a  wholly  satisfactory  precedent.  From 
a  material,  social,  and  intellectual  standpoint,  Missom-i  has  been  transformed  in  fifty 
years;  her  needs  to-dav  are  radically  different  from  those  that  dominated  her  reorgan- 
ization after  the  Civil  War.  Her  possibilities  are  measured,  furthermore,  not  merely 
by  the  best  that  any  other  commonwealth  possesses,  but  by  the  degree  of  skill  with 
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which  the  lessons  learned  elsewhere  can  be  turned  to  account.  A  state  should  by  all 
means  move  cautiously  and  surely  in  new  educational  adjustments;  but  every  pro- 
gressive community  must  expect  sometimes  to  lead  the  way  in  making  trial  of  promis- 
ing means  of  advancement. 

Preparation  of  Teachers  a  Homogeneous  Undertaking 

A  completely  serviceable  administration  of  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  Missouri 
probably  cannot  be  attained  without  reorganization.  We  have  seen  how  the  existing 
institutions  were  set  up  independently.  Proceeding  from  small,  tho  for  the  time  ade- 
quate beginnings,  they  have  grown  with  the  people's  growth,  and  now  hamper  one 
another  by  their  unrelated  efforts.  The  present  need  is  to  coordinate  and  blend  them 
into  a  single,  powerful,  and  smoothly  working  instnament  for  the  great  service  that 
they  are  expected  to  perform.  Leaving  the  two  great  cities  out  of  account,  it  may  be 
said  that,  at  present,  the  state  is  prepaiing  its  teachers  thru  seven  unrelated,  tax-sup- 
ported agencies.  The  university,  under  a  board  of  curators,  has  prepared  or  shared 
the  preparation  of  many  instructors  for  the  strongest  and  largest  high  schools.  The 
five  normal  schools,  under  their  several  local  boards,  have  prepared  or  shared  the  pre- 
paration of  about  half  of  the  high  school  teachers,  especially  for  the  small  schools, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  elementary  teachers  in  graded  schools ;  they  have  also  exerted 
more  or  less  influence  over  nearly  half  of  the  vast  mass  of  rural  school  teachers.  The 
high  school  training  classes,  under  the  control  of  the  state  superintendent,  are  sup- 
posed to  prepare  exclusively  for  the  rural  schools,  but  have  not  been  carefully  regu- 
lated for  that  purpose.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  question  that  better  results  than 
are  now  accomplished  under  these  several  managements  could  be  secured  under  one 
control.  To  educate  teachers  for  the  public  schools  is  essentially  one  homogeneous 
task,  and  in  communities  as  great  and  as  closely  knit  as  a  modei'n  state  like  Missouri, 
this  function  could  profitably  be  unified  in  expert  hands. 

A  Reorganized  L^^niversity 

The  main  question  is,  of  course,  the  relation  between  such  a  unified  system  and 
the  present  institutions.  In  Missouri  the  answer  to  this  question  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  nature  of  the  situation.  The  five  normal  schools  are  similar  institutions  of 
like  aims  and  traditions,  and  are  well  distributed  over  the  state.  They  are  at  pres- 
ent offering  a  great  variety  of  elective  curricula,  but  all  include  the  four-year  cur- 
riculum parallel  with  the  regular  four-year  curriculum  at  the  university;  none  has  at- 
tempted to  give  graduate  courses.  In  spite  of  the  considerable  amount  of  secondary 
work  now  requii-ed  of  them,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  broadest  sense  these  professional 
training  schools,  hitherto  by  accident  described  as  "normal  schools,"  are  already,  in 
spirit  and  purpose,  essentially  a  part  of  that  equipment  for  higher  and  professional 
education  that  constitutes  a  university,  whether  so  organized  or  not.  There  are  ex- 
cellent reasons  why  it  would  be  wise  to  recognize  and  confirm  this  fact  by  incorpo- 
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rating  the  present  normal  schools  together  with  the  university  school  of  education  as 
a  state  Division  of  Education  fully  organized  and  equipped  to  provide  for  all  phases 
of  the  professional  training  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  The  normal 
schools  would  thus  become  State  Colleges  of  Education  within  the  university  and 
subject  to  the  same  consideration  as  any  other  branches  of  that  institution. 

Longer  to  maintain  the  distinction  between  the  university  and  the  normal  school 
as  representing  a  distinguishable  difference  in  grade  or  quality  of  instruction  is,  in 
the  cases  of  the  best  normal  schools  in  this  country,  purely  factitious;  and  its  eradi- 
cation would  be  the  best  possible  reason  for  requiring  of  inferior  schools  a  genuine 
enforcement  of  the  standards  to  which  most  of  them  now  profess  their  adherence.  In 
the  numerous  American  normal  schools  now  doing  thoroughly  standard  work,  the 
instructors  have  as  broad  and  as  intensive  training  as  those  giving  instruction  to  stu- 
dents of  equal  advancement  in  good  colleges  and  universities,  and  are  quite  frequently 
superior  in  this  respect.  In  the  content  of  instruction  the  normal  school  provides 
a  specialized  professional  organization  of  material  that  in  its  field  is  as  significant 
technically  as  any  work  in  medicine  or  law.  The  teaching  in  first  class  normal  schools 
is  probably  in  advance  of  that  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  arts  colleges  or  even  in 
the  better  medical  and  law  schools.  Both  institutions  use  the  same  tools — books, 
both  for  text  and  reference,  laboratories,  and  collections — frequently  making  them 
for  each  other;  both  seek  the  same  scientific  standards  of  achievement;  both  con- 
duct original  enquiries  and  "surveys,"  tho  in  the  university  this  latter  pui-pose  neces- 
sarily stands  forth  more  clearly.  Furthermore,  the  interchange  of  personnel  is  con- 
stant: students  in  large  numbers  proceed  from  the  normal  schools  to  the  universities, 
not  for  different,  but  primarily  for  more  advanced  work  than  the  former  are  able 
to  offer;  on  the  other  hand,  students  from  the  universities,  or  those  who  have  had 
both  types  of  training,  return  to  the  normal  school  as  instructors,  bringing  the  ways 
and  ideals  of  the  university  with  them.  For  twenty  years  the  two  institutions  have 
been  more  and  more  acutely  conscious  of  each  other  as  they  have  moved  in  converging 
lines  to  the  same  goal :  the  normal  school  proving  to  the  university  the  vitality  and  effi- 
cacy of  a  central  professional  purpose  in  preparing  teachers,  the  university  serving  the 
normal  school  as  a  steady  and  beneficent  critic  while  profiting  by  its  progress.  The  nor- 
mal schools  represent  the  only  type  of  higher  professional  education  not  yet  formally 
included  in  the  university  group.  Fusion  of  the  two  in  one  organization  is  reasonable, 
and  would  manifestly  promote  the  fundamental  integrity  of  the  state's  educational  life. 

A  Peofessionai.  Boaed  of  Executives  ' 

The  plan  suggested  would  at  once  make  it  possible  to  consolidate  all  of  the  state's 
teacher-training  agencies  under  one  educational  direction,  as  well  as  under  a  single 
formal  government.  With  this  in  view  the  affairs  of  these  five  colleges,  together  with 
the  university  school  of  education,  should  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  new 
board  consisting  of  the  heads  of  these  six  units,  with  whom  should  sit  also  the  presi- 
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dent  or  chancellor  of  the  university  and  the  state  supyerintendent  of  public  schools. 
This  board  would  constitute  not  merely  the  responsible  authority  for  the  manage- 
ment of  certain  institutions,  it  would  be  a  board  of  expert  men  in  complete  charge 
of  the  preparation  and  supply  of  all  teachers  for  the  state,  and  the  regulation  of  such 
lateral  interests  as  the  high  school  training  classes  in  their  professional  aspects  should 
be  under  its  control.  Its  decisions  would  be  reported  to  the  board  of  curators  of  the 
university  for  approval,  and  might  of  course  be  vetoed  by  it.  Such  action,  however, 
would  certainly  be  rare ;  the  habit  of  a  competent  group  would  be  to  study  a  mea- 
sure with  such  thoroughness  as  to  admit  of  but  one  conclusion  before  seeking  final 
approval  thereon. 

A  board  for  the  purposes  here  indicated  should  be  ensui'ed  the  power,  the  respon- 
sibility, and  the  necessary  procedure  for  reaching  reliable  results.  It  should  nominate 
the  personnel  of  instruction  and  administration,  including  the  presidents  and  dean, 
in  the  component  colleges  and  school  of  education.  It  should  propose  policies  and 
regulations  for  administrative  action.  With  the  assistance  of  the  state  department 
of  education  it  should  study  unremittingly  the  dimensions  and  character  of  its  prob- 
lem in  the  number  and  kind  of  teachers  needed  in  the  state.  In  cooperation  with  the 
several  faculties,  and  with  their  approval,  it  should  work  out  and  revise  curricula  to 
meet  these  needs.  It  should  consider  and  propose  the  creation  or  adaptation  of  material 
facilities  with  the  single  purpose  of  solving  in  the  best  possible  fashion  for  the  state 
the  problem  of  teacher  supply.  The  expert  charsu;ter  of  its  members,  and  their  relief 
from  local  and  political  demands,  their  opportunities  for  securing  abundant  accu- 
rate information,  the  elimination  of  competition,  and  the  requirement  of  frequent 
(at  least  monthly)  sessions  for  careful  discussion  and  planning  would  go  far  toward 
an  assurance  that  the  ultimate  solution  of  their  problem  Would  be  correct. 

Effects  of  Pkoposed  Reorganization 

The  form  of  organization  here  described  has  certain  suggestive  implications: 

(1)  The  heads  of  the  several  institutions,  cooperating  as  executives  of  their  respec- 
tive colleges  under  the  new  plan,  instead  of  being  semi-political  promoters  with  at- 
tention divided  between  the  local  board  and  the  legislature,  would  become  strictly 
educational  officers  concerned  solely  with  their  individual  institutions  as  carrying  out 
a  definite  state  policy  framed  by  them  and  for  which  they  were  responsible.  Their  ten- 
ure would  be  permanent  and  secure  instead  of  biennial  and  precarious  as  now;  their 
power  in  the  state  would  be  greater  and  their  judgment  surer  because  of  constant 
mutual  criticism  and  support;  the  position  would  be  attractive  to  trained  students 
of  education  and  to  men  of  first-rate  ability. 

(2)  The  teachers  in  the  present  normal  schools  would  at  once  acquire  full  collegiate 
or  university  status;  salaries,  hours  of  work,  and  pension  privileges,  as  well  as  quali- 
fications of  training  and  experience,  would  be  regulated  for  all  alike;  there  would  be 
but  one  fraternity  of  state-employed  servants  in  higher  education.  ITie  students  like- 
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wise  would  be  relieved  of  invidious  distinctions,  both  actual  and  alleged,  between 
themselves  and  regular  college  or  university  students.  In  the  interests  of  solidarity 
in  higher  education  the  university  could  well  afford  to  welcome  the  alumni  of  the  nor- 
mal schools  to  such  standing  as  their  varying  attainments  might  justify. 

(3)  Administrative  differences  would  immediately  disappear  in  favor  of  one  thor- 
oughly studied  procedure  worked  out  and  applied  in  joint  consultation.  Admissions 
could  be  handled  from  one  central  office,  possibly  that  of  the  state  sup)erintendent, 
thus  securing  a  just  and  uniform  treatment  of  credentials.  A  common  terminology,  a 
uniform  grading  and  credit  system,  would  convince  both  teacher  and  pupil  that  he 
was  not  a  victim  of  local  idiosyncrasy,  but  had  received  standard  treatment,  open  to 
objection  possibly  on  its  merits  but  applied  to  all  alike. 

(4)  ITie  curricula  would  be  unified  and  harmonized,  and  their  administration  placed 
on  a  rational  basis.  Since  all  schools  and  teachers  would  be  of  equal  standing,  it  would 
make  no  more  difference  whether  a  certain  curriculum  for  kindergartners  or  for  high 
school  teachers  were  given  at  one  college  or  another,  than  it  would  if  they  were  given 
in  different  buildings  on  the  same  campus.  Such  matters  would  be  determined  on  the 
merits  of  local  need  and  availability  in  view  of  all  considerations  and  without  insti- 
tutional prejudice  or  jealousy.  A  large  financial  saving  would  certainly  accrue  at  this 
point.  Great  advantage  for  the  curriculum  would  result,  too,  from  the  increased  flexi- 
bility of  the  staff  of  instruction.  With  intimate  association  of  all  colleges  in  the  uni- 
versity, instructors  could  readily  be  assigned  from  one  to  another  for  special  courses  or 
lectures,  thus  utilizing  fully  each  teacher's  best  powers.  Teachers  in  other  departments 
of  the  university  would  be  available  for  the  same  purpose.  Again,  with  associated  ad- 
ministration, the  school  of  education,  which  would  doubtless  develop  primarily  as  a 
research  or  graduate  school,  would  be  in  an  admirable,  in  fact  the  only  logical  posi- 
tion to  assist  and  be  aided  by  the  various  enquiries  undertaken  at  the  five  collegiate 
centres.  Instructors  in  the  colleges  would  then  be  in  close  and  continual  contact  with 
this  work  of  the  graduate  school,  where  they  could  perfect  their  training  or  cooperate 
on  special  problems. 

(5)  Outside  of  the  institutions,  the  chief  effect  of  the  proposed  plan  would  be  to 
relieve  the  state  of  the  element  that  most  disturbs  and  confuses  its  representatives 
in  providing  for  higher  education.  At  present  each  separate  school  demands  all  that 
it  dai-es,  in  the  hope  of  finally  obtaining  enough  to  allow  it  to  operate  and  expand. 
Budgets  are  made  out  not  on  educational  grounds,  but  with  an  eye  to  institutional 
success,  and  the  arbiter  as  to  what  these  various  interests — some  genuine,  some  fanci- 
ful, some  real  but  inflated —  shall  receive,  is  a  legislative  committee  of  laymen  wholly 
uninformed  except  by  the  glowing  advice  of  the  interested  local  board  members  and 
presidents.'  By  the  proposed  plan  the  budget  for  the  training  of  teachers  would  be 
fully  worked  out  jointly  in  the  board  of  presidents;  the  chancellor  and  the  board  of 

*  A  reprenentative  of  the  enquiry  was  present  ftt  one  visit  of  the  state  junlceting  committee.  Surrounded  by  mem- 
bers of  the  local  board  of  regents  and  by  school  officers,  these  (Jrcntlemen  "went  thru  buildinfirs  and  fcrounds,  made 
ipeechcs  at  the  student  assembly,  and  were  very  uneconomically  entertained  by  the  home  economics  department 
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curators  would  be  I'esponsible  for  its  suitable  incorporation  in  the  budget  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  proposals  for  financing  the  state's  higher  education  would  come  as 
a  logical  whole  before  the  state's  government.  With  its  support  merged  thus  in  the 
general  budget,  the  normal  school  would  find  immediate  relief  from  the  pressure  for 
numbers  that  now  exercises  such  a  baneful  influence  over  its  educational  policies.  Ap- 
propriations could  be  unspecified  as  to  their  detailed  application,  which  would  be 
subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  executives.  It  would  be  possible,  for  example, 
by  economies  in  other  quarters,  for  a  central  control  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  num- 
bei-s  at  Springfield  even  on  a  reduced  total  appropriation.  Such  an  administration 
would  convince  the  state  that  within  the  general  scope  of  its  desires,  its  funds  were 
being  wisely  distributed  by  those  who  were  engaged  because  they  knew  best  how  to 
do  it. 

(6)  To  the  state  at  large  the  benefit  of  having  a  single  unified  scheme  of  higher 
education  would  be  manifold.  The  student  fresh  from  high  school  and  anxious  about 
his  future  would  receive  consistent  and  unbiased  advice  at  any  institution  and  in  all 
of  the  state's  official  educational  literature,  as  to  where  he  could  best  go  for  what  he 
needed.  Instead  of  being  lured  by  personal  and  printed  eulogies  to  help  swell  the  roll 
of  this  or  that  school,  he  would  be  told  candidly  what  each  school  was  equipped  to 
give  him,  and  would  be  urged  to  get  the  best  either  within  or  without  the  state.  Each 
school  would  be  a  stronger  institution.  When  confronted  with  the  alternatives,  the 
people  of  Missouri  prefer  teachers  prepared  by  institutions  that  ensure  nationally 
recognized  standards  of  excellence  to  schools  that  may  be  swayed  this  way  and  that 
by  local  pressure,  and  that  remain  provincial  because  they  lack  the  detached  point 
of  view  that  enables  them  to  lead  their  communities.  Furthermore,  the  popular  effect 
of  an  orderly,  harmonious  scheme  of  education  is  superior  to  that  resulting  from  in- 
stitutional strife.  Missouri  has  already  seen  partisans  of  the  university  and  partisans 
of  the  normal  schools  lined  up  in  opposition  on  questions  that  were  not  issues  between 
the  schools.  This  tendency  is  likely  to  increase  as  the  normal  schools  grow  into  more 
and  more  effective  rivals  of  the  university,  until  wholly  irrelevant  decisions  will  be 
reached  according  as  the  "university  vote"  or  the  "normal  school  vote"  can  be  more 
effectively  marshaled.  This  outcome  ought  to  be  avoided. 

(7)  It  is  worth  noting,  finally,  that  an  organization  in  Missouri  of  the  nature  above 
described,  if  carried  thru  fully  and  in  good  faith,  would  mark  a  new  epoch  in  Amer- 
ican institutional  life  in  this  field.  It  would  serve  to  seal  the  fast-closing  breach 
between  two  groups  of  institutions  that  have  stood  aloof  in  feud-like  attitude  for 
many  years.  Not  all  states,  to  be  sure,  are  in  a  position  to  bring  about  such  a  change. 
States  in  which  the  normal  schools  are,  and  must  long  remain,  chiefly  secondary  in- 
stitutions would  scarcely  come  within  the  scope  of  this  plan.  States  having  no  state 
university  would  be  confined  to  organizing  their  training  agencies  in  a  single  pro- 

on  which  the  schools  lean  heavily  in  such  events.  An  agreeable  understanding  with  the  lejfislature  was  no  doubt 
promoted,  but  as  a  means  for  determining  the  character  of  the  school  and  its  operations  with  a  view  to  support,  the 
occasion  is,  of  course,  quite  absurd. 
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fessional  group.  But  where  there  exist  side  by  side  a  state  university  and  one  or  more 
professional  institutions  of  collegiate  grade,  all  devoted  to  the  same  purpose,  there 
would  seem  to  be  little  question  of  the  wisdom  of  incorporating  all  units  that  are 
functionally  similar  into  one  organic  whole  in  so  far  as  their  direction  and  control  are 
concerned. 

The  one  "insuperable"  objection  to  the  proposal  that  has  been  made  by  normal 
school  men  is  that  "the  university  would  swallow  up  the  normal  schools ;"  on  the  other 
hand,  the  friends  of  the  university  regard  the  plan  as  impracticable  because  "the  nor- 
m«d  schools  would  swallow  up  the  university."  To  an  outside  observer  it  would  appear 
to  be  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  state  were  this  mutual  repast  to  take  place  as  soon 
as  possible;  whatever  may  result  from  the  process  should  then  devote  its  undistracted 
attention  to  giving  Missouri  an  adequate  supply  of  first  class  teachers.  One  normal 
school  head  agreed  that  the  plan  was  excellent,  but  thought  it  could  not  be  carried 
out  without  a  completely  new  set  of  normal  school  presidents.  If  the  plan  is  excellent 
and  if  this  opinion  is  true,  comment  is  unnecessary. 

The  City  Training  Schools  should  be  included 

It  has  been  a  question  up  to  this  point  of  establishing  a  vigorous  unity  of  movement 
and  puipose  for  the  six  state  institutions — the  five  normal  schools  and  the  univer- 
sity. The  reorganization  should  not  stop  there.  Missouri  is  peculiar  in  that  a  pre- 
dominantly rural  population  is  sealed  up  behind  two  great  municipal  gateways  of 
national  importance.  Between  these  cities  and  the  state  the  interests  and  obligations 
are  mutual;  they  are  parts  one  of  another,  and  every  important  policy  of  either  should 
aim  to  recognize  and  intensify  rather  than  weaken  this  solidarity. 

In  the  work  of  education  the  one  feature  that  may  properly  assume  paramount  im- 
portance in  thus  binding  city  and  country  together,  the  one  responsibility  which  the 
state  should  reserve  consistently  and  universally  to  herself,  is  the  teacher.  Local  ex- 
penditure for  supplies  and  equipment  may  vary  within  limits,  but  the  animating 
spirit  of  the  state's  educational  system,  be  it  rural,  or  municipal,  or  metropolitan, 
should  be  one  and  the  same.  Practically  considered,  it  is  a  somewhat  remote  ideal  that 
the  district  school  teacher  in  an  obscure  village  should  possess  the  same  training  as 
the  teacher  in  the  well-developed  schools  at  St.  Louis.  Nevertheless,  that  is  the  ideal 
of  American  democratic  education,  and  the  avenue  to  its  ultimate  attainment  is  plain 
enough :  Generous  state  expenditures  for  better  teaching,  and  state  control  of  all  state 
moneys  so  expended.  While  the  state  has  been  slowly  building  up  its  conviction  in 
favor  of  a  policy  of  normal  school  support,  St.  Louis  was  compelled  to  embark  alone 
upon  her  own  program  of  intensive  training.  Now,  however,  the  state  is  fuUy  com- 
mitted ;  she  desires  the  best  possible  training  for  her  teachers  everywhere.  And  in  the 
^yYiyXfi^-ni^^tion  of  her  facilities  for  this  purpose,  a  reorganization  that  cannot  be  long 
^  1  A  t&*^»  ^^^  support  and  control  of  ample  training  facilities  for  her  cities  should 

beraof  the  loca-ly  assumed.  There  can  be  little  question  that  in  this  respect  the  legislation 

(peechea  at  the  i  o 
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of  1915  was  a  mistake.  Here  for  the  first  time  the  state  turned  over  to  St.  Louis  and 
to  Kansas  City  considerable  appropriations  for  local  training  of  teachers,  and  aban- 
doned all  right  of  control  and  supervision  as  to  how  the  money  should  be  spent.  The 
inrooting  of  such  a  policy  means  the  perpetuation  of  these  two  great  centres  as  vir- 
tual islands  in  the  educational  life  of  the  state.  In  the  commonwealth  of  ideas  these 
two  cities  propose  henceforth  increasingly  to  walk  apart  and  therefore  aloof  from  the 
state  at  large.  This  would  be  a  misfortune,  and  the  way  to  avoid  it  is  for  the  state  to 
guarantee  on  its  own  account  teachers  that  shall  be  completely  satisfactory  to  the 
cities.  The  claim  of  the  cities  is  just — the  state  owes  them  funds  for  this  purpose; 
but  with  these  funds  to  allow  the  cities  to  wall  themselves  off  intellectually  is  utterly 
indefensible,  and  to  train  up  for  themselves  alone  a  closed  and  locally  privileged 
class  of  teachers  has  just  this  effect. 

If  the  State  of  Missouri  were  to  own  and  control  as  part  of  her  training  system  a 
first  class  four-year  college  for  teachers  in  St.  Louis,  drawing  students  chiefly  from 
St.  Louis,  but  accessible  on  equal  terms  from  the  state  at  large,  and  sending  gradu- 
ates both  to  city  and  town,  the  immediate  reaction  throughout  the  other  state  schools 
would  alone  be  worth  the  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  why  such  a  school, 
operating  in  close  sympathy  with  the  local  school  authorities,  should  not  be  fully  as 
effective  as  the  present  institution  controlled  wholly  by  the  city.  As  a  constituent  unit 
in  a  Division  of  Education  of  the  state  university,  suggested  above,  such  a  school 
would  virtually  set  the  pace,  and  would  constantly  and  powerfully  influence  educa- 
tion all  over  the  state.  It  is  tnie,  of  course,  that  on  the  part  of  the  city  a  certain 
intimate  sense  of  proprietorship  in  its  local  training  agency  would  be  missed.  This 
would  be  more  than  offset,  however,  by  the  soundness  of  a  situation  that  conceives 
the  people  of  the  state  to  be  essentially  one,  and  that,  while  providing  effectively  for 
local  demands,  holds  each  part  responsible  for  promoting  the  general  movement  for- 
ward. For  these  reasons  a  state-supported  college  in  St.  Louis,  and  possibly  another 
in  Kansas  City,  should  be  included  in  the  proposed  university  system,  having  their 
directors  members  of  the  board  of  administration  and  coordinate  with  the  heads  of 
the  other  state  colleges  of  education. 

Voluntary  Cooperation 

Pending  a  complete  readjustment  of  relations,  an  existing  movement  toward  volun- 
tary cooperation  demands  more  than  passing  attention.  The  story  of  earlier  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  state  normal  schools  to  act  in  unison  has  already  been  told.^  The 
lack  of  any  real  inducement  for  these  combinations,  aside  from  personal  sanction, 
seems  to  have  brought  them  successively  to  naught.  Since  the  inauguration  of  the 
present  study,  however,  a  plan  of  cooperation  has  been  worked  out  that  includes  a  new 
factor,  the  university,  and  embraces  two  features  that  contribute  elements  of  possible 
permanence.  First,  the  plan  contemplates  exchange  of  credit  between  all  state  insti- 

'See  page  44. 
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tutions  which  satisfy  certain  fully  defined  standards.  This  relation  with  the  university 
is  new,  and  will  undoubtedly  add  force  and  incentive  to  the  arrangement.  The  other 
significant  feature  of  the  plan  is  a  committee  of  visitation  and  inspection  selected  an- 
nually, one  member  appointed  from  the  state  department  to  be  chairman ;  a  second, 
selected  by  the  faculty  of  the  university,  and  a  third,  by  the  faculty  of  a  normal  school 
— the  last  representing  the  schools  in  rotation.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  last  two 
members  represent  not  the  presidents  but  the  faculties  of  the  respective  institutions. 
The  duty  of  the  committee  is  to  report  on  each  institution's  adherence  to  the  pro- 
posed standards,  presumably  after  sufficient  investigation.  The  standards  set  forth  in 
the  agreement  deal  with  terms  of  admission,  advanced  standing,  records,  and  credit ; 
the  preparation  and  teaching  load  of  instructors;  program  hours,  certificates,  and 
degrees  of  students ;  and  tei'minology  of  courses. 

This  agreement  among  the  schools  is  thoroughly  admirable  as  far  as  it  goes.  There 
is  danger  lest  the  committee  prove  either  too  inquisitive  to  commend  itself  to  all  of 
the  institutions,  or  too  tender  hearted  to  accomplish  its  purpose;  with  tact  and  judg- 
ment it  should  be  able  to  smooth  out  differences  and  pave  the  way  for  mutual  con- 
fidence in  so  far  as  this  depends  upon  correct  administration  in  such  details.  It  would 
be  a  pity,  however,  if  the  real  significance  of  the  movement  did  not  go  beyond  this. 
The  responsible  heads  of  the  state's  training  schools  have  here  united  in  a  permanent 
conference  group  to  have  definite  and  frequent  meetings,  where  matters  of  importance 
wiU  be  discussed.  Their  union  has  been  voluntary  and  uninfluenced  by  any  outside  dic- 
tation. There  is  an  excellent  opportunity,  under  such  circumstances,  for  officials  more 
interested  in  the  state  than  in  their  respective  personal  fortunes  to  proceed  from 
minor  matters  to  the  real  problems  that  confront  them :  the  actual  demand  for  their 
product,  the  scope  and  possible  differentiation  of  their  respective  efforts,  the  quality 
and  value  of  their  curricula,  and  so  forth.  Thru  the  development  of  this  conference 
group  the  state  might  evolve  a  board  of  expert  leaders  in  this  all-important  function 
— a  permanent  "general  staff"  committed  to  persistent  discussion  and  sifting  of  these 
larger  problems  until  the  right  solution  should  be  found.  In  that  case  no  institution 
would  feel  justified  in  taking  an  important  step  without  the  approval  of  this  group; 
and  the  education  of  the  state's  most  important  professional  class  would  be  conducted 
with  harmony  and  clear  purpose  on  a  high  level.  In  such  an  event  Missouri  would 
establish  a  most  notable  precedent  for  cooperation.  The  success  of  the  movement 
would,  of  course,  be  immensely  facilitated  by  bringing  all  the  normal  schools  legally 
into  the  organization  of  the  university — a  step  that  could  be  taken  by  statute  with- 
out disturbing  the  impregnable  rock  of  the  Missouri  constitution ;  but  much  can  be 
done  even  without  this  very  desirable  change,  as  the  unanimous  verdict  of  such  a 
body  of  educational  leaders  would  probably  caiTy  great  weight  with  any  local  author- 
ity. There  is  every  reason  why  the  state,  unless  prepared  for  radical  action,  should 
allow  the  new  movement  time  in  which  to  bear  its  fiill  fruit,  in  the  hope  that  this 
possible  larger  outcome  may  be  realized. 
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C.  Reorganization  of  State  Educational  Control 

The  merits  of  various  types  of  state  administration  in  educational  afFaii-s  are  not 
the  main  subject  of  this  study.  A  well-conducted  state  department  is,  nevertheless,  of 
such  capital  importance  to  a  successful  management  of  teacher  preparation  and  sup- 
ply that  a  brief  consideration  cannot  well  be  avoided. 

Peincipij:  of  Centralization 

Whatever  steps  may  be  taken  in  Missouri  or  elsewhere  in  the  name  of  progress  in 
educational  organization,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  will  represent  in  some  form  the 
present  inevitable  tendency  toward  simplification,  by  centralizing  power  and  respon- 
sibility in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals — and  these  fitted  to  use  it  Most  of  the  not- 
able gains  in  educational  administration  during  the  past  quarter  century  have  been 
of  this  nature.  They  have  come  first  in  cities  where  the  problem  could  be  grasped  by 
one  brain  and  the  ti-eatment  be  worked  out  at  one  desk.  Gradually  the  principle 
has  been  applied  to  counties  and  larger  districts,  where  wiser  selection  of  officers,  bet- 
ter compensation,  and  larger  powers  will  yet  work  vast  improvement.  The  natural 
climax  of  the  development  has  been  reached  in  the  movement  to  galvanize  into  use- 
ful action  the  more  or  less  quiescent  or  perfunctory  state  departments  of  education. 
It  is  with  these  that  we  are  particularly  concerned. 

The  State  Unit  of  Administration 

In  the  American  Union  the  state,  except  for  special  purposes,  is  the  largest  admin- 
istrative unit  in  educational  affairs.  As  our  commonwealths  have  become  more  and 
more  self-conscious  in  laboring  for  the  permanent  protection  and  satisfaction  of  their 
people,  the  problem  of  education  has  assumed  constantly  increasing  importance.  The 
only  successful  plan  hitherto  discovered  has  been  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  best 
trained  minds  available,  regardless  of  cost,  and  about  these  leaders  to  build  an  or- 
ganization with  adequate  powers.  Thru  this  means  the  state  hopes  first  to  study  and 
understand  itself,  and  to  have  its  needs  translated  into  educational  terms  that  may 
be  embodied  in  suitable  legislation.  It  aims,  further,  to  gather  and  prepare  the  most 
profitable  educational  information  for  the  benefit  of  all  in  the  state  who  may  need  it. 
Most  important  of  all,  it  aims  thru  this  authority  to  make  and  enforce  standards 
wherewith  to  express  for  the  state  as  a  whole  the  educational  will  and  ideals  that  it 
could  not  realize  in  the  isolated  efforts  of  its  parts.  As  the  economy  and  profit  of 
state  regulation  has  become  apparent,  its  scope  has  steadily  enlarged :  it  affects  in 
varying  ways  school  buildings,  equipment,  and  finances;  attendance  and  curricula; 
the  health  of  pupils  and  the  duties  of  school  directors.  But  the  greatest  and  by  far 
the  most  important  feature  of  its  extension  has  been  its  jurisdiction  over  qualifica- 
tions of  the  personnel  engaged  in  instruction  and  supervision,  reaching  sometimes 
even  to  the  selection  and  pay  of  important  local  officers. 
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Advantages  of  State  Control 

This  concern  on  the  part  of  the  state  for  the  selection,  training,  and  control  of 
the  teacher  and  school  officer  is  the  sanest  development  of  modem  school  adminis- 
tration. A  state  making  good  use  of  its  powers  in  this  direction  could  probably  af- 
ford to  ignore  most  other  elements  in  public  education  without  losing  its  place  in 
advance  of  its  less  fai--sighted  neighbors.  For  whatever  the  mechanical  and  material 
progress  in  an  educational  organism, — and  this  has  been  enormous  in  America  dur- 
ing recent  years, — the  clearest  lesson  of  our  growth  is  that  the  real  level  of  a  school 
system  is  exactly  measured  by  the  character,  ability,  and  well-being  of  its  teaching 
and  supervising  body.  Where  these  elements  have  been  left  to  local  initiative,  pro- 
gress has  been  fitful  and  uneven,  \vith  sharp  and  demoralizing  contrasts;  but  where 
the  state,  representing  the  major  ideals  of  the  people,  has  boldly  asserted  its  pre- 
rogative, and  has  shaped  its  teaching  staff  into  a  corps  of  trained  public  servants, 
officers  of  the  state  instead  of  local  employees,  the  response  from  the  community  has 
been  immediate,  and  the  effect  on  the  teachers  has  invariably  been  to  give  them 
dignity,  stability,  and  strength.  The  obstacles  encountered  are  chiefly  those  of  unre- 
flecting tradition :  a  public  temper  that  resists  high  personal  qualifications  because  it 
habitually  thinks  of  public  service  in  terms  of  opportunity  for  livelihood  at  public 
expense  rather  than  as  an  obligation  for  the  public  welfare;  a  tendency  in  institutions 
to  prefer  expansion  by  catering  to  the  anticipated  future  of  the  institution  itself  rather 
than  by  a  direct  attack  on  a  problem  that  may  involve  a  degree  of  sincere  self-efface- 
ment; and  lastly — the  root  trouble  with  the  whole  lay  opposition — the  inability  to 
comprehend  that  a  select  and  highly  efficient  body  of  teachers  is  well  worth  the  rela- 
tively greater  money  cost.  These  attitudes  are  more  or  less  prevalent  in  all  states,  and 
yield  only  to  unremitting  educational  effort. 

Conditions  of  Successful  State  Administration 

To  work  its  will  successfully,  experience  has  shown  that  a  state  must  have  a  central 
educational  authority  possessing  well-trained  intelligence  in  technical  affairs,  coupled 
with  full  power  and  responsibility  in  its  field,  both  completely  shielded  from  political 
influences.  When  the  state  has  indicated  the  general  direction  of  its  educational  de- 
sires and  policy,  the  more  liberty  that  can  be  allowed  its  officers  in  working  these  out, 
the  better,  as  they  involve  a  multitude  of  details  impossible  of  legislative  regulation 
without  destructive  results.  Particularly  in  the  provisions  governing  teachers'  qual- 
ifications and  service  the  way  should  be  left  clear  for  free  initiative  and  correction. 
Statutes  on  matters  of  such  fluid  detail  serve  no  purpose  save  to  bind  the  schools  to 
the  past  and  to  set  commissioners  the  useless  task  of  accomplishing  a  necessary  end  in 
some  roundabout  way.  Steady  adniinistrati  ve  change  in  matters  of  this  nature,  annual 
if  need  be,  as  the  result  of  a  systematic  study  of  the  total  situation,  is  the  rational 
method  of  progress  as  compared  with  a  set  of  rigid  laws  followed  by  a  long-agitated 
change  to  another  set  destined  to  become  equally  rigid. 
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Of  all  the  phases  of  the  teacher  problem  with  which  a  state  authority  should  be 
equipped  to  deal,  that  of  preparation  and  supply  is  the  most  important.  At  this  point 
the  state's  educational  arm  should  be  steady  and  powerful.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  study 
the  needs  of  the  schools  and  to  gather  wisdom  from  outside  experience  if  one  is  help- 
less to  enforce  reasonable  standards  of  qualification.''  With  no  control  over  the  agen- 
cies for  training  teachers,  the  central  office  is  at  the  mercy  of  fluctuating  conditions. 
Confronted  with  a  very  pressing  and  specific  need,  it  is  compelled  to  wait  upon  the 
indejjendent  heads  of  institutions  whose  purposes  may  be  in  no  way  identical  with  its 
own,  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  situation  is  bound  to  be  far  less  complete.  Teacher 
supply,  instead  of  being  a  rational  problem  with  known  quantities,  becomes  as  uncer- 
tain as  a  lottery.  To  secure  the  necessary  results,  professional  training  for  teaching, 
when  conducted  by  the  state,  must  cease  to  be  vague  and  fortuitous,  as  is  much  of  our 
higher  education,  and  must  be  subordinated  to  intelligent  forces  that  are  studying  and 
guiding  the  state's  educational  interests  as  a  whole.  For  this  purpose,  therefore,  the 
direction  of  such  work,  whatever  form  it  may  take,  should  be  placed  under  one  har- 
monious control  capable  of  building  up  a  consistent  stnicture  to  serve  the  state  that 
creates  it. 

Unification  of  Contuol  in  Missouri 

Howcan  an  organization  on  these  principles  be  brought  about  in  Missouri.''  The  best 
educational  opinion  will  concur  in  the  conclusion  that  the  present  system  of  local  nor- 
mal school  boards  is  a  disadvantage  and  should  be  abandoned.  The  foregoing  section 
was  devoted  to  a  plan  whereby  these  schools  should  be  given  their  natural  place  in  the 
university  organization,  with  their  executives  in  charge  of  the  whole  problem  of  the 
preparation  and  supply  of  teachers  for  the  state.  Informed  opinion  will  likewise  agree 
that  it  is  a  serious  weakness  to  have  a  state  superintendent  elected  by  the  people  as  a 
partisan,  and  that  he  should  be  replaced  by  a  skilled  officer,  chosen  solely  for  his  abil- 
ity, on  a  tenure  of  "good  behaviour,"  and  responsible  to  a  group  of  intelligent  laymen. 

The  absolute  need  for  concerted  action  between  these  two  authorities — the  one 
responsible  for  training  in  state  institutions,  the  other  for  administration  at  large — 
suggests  at  once  the  advisability  of  placing  both  functions  under  one  board  of  rep- 
resentative citizens  who  shall  harmonize  their  joint  operations  and  ensure  that  all  of 
the  educational  interests  that  are  supported  by  the  state  be  developed  in  a  wise  and 
mutually  helpful  manner.  Such  a  step  would  be  unprecedented  in  the  management 
of  state  educational  affairs  in  America.  It  is,  however,  the  logical  outcome  of  a  power- 
ful impulse  toward  unity  that  for  years  has  been  actuating  the  expei'iments  in  edu- 
cational administration  all  over  this  country. 

Experiments  in  Other  States 

In  certain  states,  such  as  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  and,  most  recently,  Illinois,  im- 
provement in  administration  has  taken  the  simple  form  of  bringing  several  normal 
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schools  under  the  control  of  one  board  for  the  sake  of  economy.  Only  in  Massachusetts 
has  this  unification  included  the  state  department  of  education,  which,  by  virtue  of 
its  relation  to  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  has  a  predominant  interest  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  normal  schools.  The  board  is  served  by  an  appointive  Commissioner  of 
Education,  who  thus  has  it  in  his  power  to  coordinate  the  service  of  the  normal  schools 
with  the  needs  of  the  state  in  admirable  fashion.  There  being  no  state  institutions  for 
higher  education  in  Massachusetts  except  the  normal  schools  and  an  agricultural  col- 
lege, the  board  is,  with  this  exception,  a  single  authority  for  educational  control. 

Another  form  of  consolidation  has  sought  to  unify  all  institutions  for  higher  edu- 
cation under  one  management.  Thus,  Iowa  provides  an  unpaid  lay  board  of  nine,  with 
three  paid  lay  executives  in  addition,  and  places  it  in  charge  of  all  higher  institutions. 
This  board  has  no  competent  educational  adviser  and  executive  such  as  a  state  com- 
missioner presumably  would  be,  but  must  depend  upon  the  representations  of  the 
several  heads  of  institutions,  officei-s  who  necessarily  speak,  or  must  appear  to  speak, 
ex  parte  on  aU  inter-institutional  questions.  In  the  Iowa  plan,  too,  while  the  board 
controls  the  normal  school,  the  state  superintendent  and  his  office,  which  should  stand 
in  most  intimate  relation  with  the  normal  school,  are  wholly  independent;  in  fact, 
maintain  an  attitude  of  mild  opposition  to  the  board.  In  Kansas  the  same  trio  of  insti- 
tutions—  a  threefold  normal  school,  an  agricultural  college,  and  a  state  university — 
are  administered  by  a  paid  lay  board  of  three  members,  likewise  without  a  trained 
educational  executive  or  adviser  other  than  the  heads  of  institutions.  Here  also  the 
state  education  department,  which  naturally  has  a  fundamental  interest  in  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  is  left  wholly  separate  and  distinct. 

The  underlying  purpose  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  other  states  that  have  initiated  sim- 
ilar schemes  is  to  coordinate  institutional  activities  in  the  interests  of  economy.  To 
do  this  they  have  effected  a  degree  of  unification  under  merely  "business"  auspices, 
as  it  were, — a  movement  that  has  had  some  salutary  effects,  but  the  measures  taken 
thus  far  have  dealt  largely  or  solely  with  the  material  phases  of  their  charges.  It  has 
not  been  perceived  that  the  critical  problems  involved  are  essentially  educational,  and 
can  be  worked  out  only  by  men  with  thorough  educational  training,  empowered  to 
act  on  slowly  maturing  policies  with  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  able  colleagues, 
and  with  continuous  study  of  the  conditions.  These  states  are  like  Missouri  in  thinking 
their  duty  done  when  they  have  established  a  modern  accounting  system  for  financial 
expenditures,  and  in  ignoring  completely  the  need  for  competent  leadership  in  that 
for  which  the  institutions  exist.  So  persistent  is  this  attitude  that  in  Kansas  the  most 
recent  development  (1917)  has  been  the  appointment  of  a  paid  "business  manager," 
by  law  a  Kansan,  responsible  to  the  board,  and  expected  to  handle  the  financial  affairs 
of  all  state  institutions;  meanwhile,  the  direction  of  the  educational  policies  of  such 
institutions  as  are  educational  has  reverted  largely  to  the  local  authorities,  where  it 
should  remain  as  long  as  no  competent  educational  executive  is  placed  in  control. 

Tlie  single  board  plan  has  attained  fuller  stature  in  Montana,  where  a  board  of 
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eleven  members  governs  all  the  higher  institutions  of  the  state.  This  board  sought 
a  trained  man  as  its  educational  adviser  and  executive.  So  far  as  our  present  experi- 
ence goes,  the  plan  is  sound.  As  in  the  other  cases,  however,  there  is  an  indepen- 
dent, elective  state  superintendent  for  the  administration  of  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  This  disadvantage  is  not  overcome  by  making  him  a  member  of  the 
board;  were  he  appointed  by  it  and  responsible  to  it,  his  relation  would  be  logical 
and  strong. 

Lessons  from  Recent  Experience 

The  best  American  experience  points  to  the  conclusion  that  a  single  board  of  from 
five  to  seven  members  appointed  or  elected  at  large  for  long  terms,  unpaid,  and  repre- 
senting high  and  varied  ability,  is  the  most  successful  form  of  educational  control 
yet  devised  for  a  democratic  community.  But  it  must  be  so  constructed  and  equipped 
that  it  will  automatically  obtain  its  educational  advice  from  competent  sources.  These 
sources  of  technical  advice  must  not  compete  with  one  another,  but  must  be  so  dis- 
posed as  habitually  to  find  their  point  of  view  in  the  welfare  of  the  state  as  a  whole. 
The  heads  of  independent  state  institutions  for  higher  education  do  compete  with 
one  another,  and  from  a  point  of  view  not  usually  chosen  with  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
the  state  as  a  whole;  such  institutional  interests  should  therefore  be  brought  under 
one  supervision  and  be  represented  by  a  director  or  chancellor  for  the  state's  under- 
takings in  higher  education,  all  of  which  should  be  more  or  less  firmly  organized  into 
what  is  called  the  university. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  so-called  state  department  of  education,  if  it  discharges  the 
functions  properly  assigned  to  it,  has  a  prepondei'ant  interest  in  the  performance  of 
the  higher  educational  institutions  that  prepare  teachers.  Its  executive,  if  a  skilled 
appointive  officer,  as  he  should  be,  is  virtually  the  chancellor  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  —  a  position  that  beyond  all  question  is  potentially  the  most  widely 
influential  within  the  range  of  a  state's  educational  system.  The  primary  concern  of 
such  an  officer  is  with  the  great  body  of  teachers  in  service;  he  studies  their  conditions, 
regulates  their  qualifications,  eliminates  the  unfit,  and  inspires  and  improves  the  capa- 
ble. The  best  practical  reason  for  his  existence  is  that  the  state  may  maintain  an  ade- 
quate and  fully  competent  supply  of  teachers  in  its  schools.  It  is  obvious  that  in  order 
effectively  to  perform  such  duties  he  must  find  the  whole  machinery  for  preparing 
these  teachers  reasonably  responsive  to  his  desires  and  policies. 

The  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  to  bring  these  two  great  administrative  cen- 
tres of  state  education  into  constant  touch  with  one  another  under  the  eyes  of  a 
single  group  of  men  responsible  to  the  public  would  be  a  long  stride  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  effective  organization.  The  state's  entire  educational  program  would  gain 
greatly  in  consistency  and  force  if  laid  out  by  one  permanent,  controlling  body; 
while  the  economy  of  power  in  the  direct  methods  of  a  unified  administration  would 
be  incalculable. 
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Relations  of  Constituent  Departments 

The  question  will  at  once  be  raised  as  to  the  relations  of  the  two  executive  de- 
partments subordinated  by  this  plan  to  the  single  board.  On  this  important  point 
there  is  no  actual  experience  available  for  guidance.  Analogies  from  business  enter- 
prises would  favor  a  single  officer  as  the  chief  adviser  and  executive  for  all  puiposes, 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  such  an  appointment  will  eventually  prove  to  be 
absolutely  necessary.  When  Missouri  is  willing  to  spend  not  less  than  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  for  a  thoroughly  trained  and  tested  man  and  provide  him  with 
two  or  three  deputies  at  ten  thousand  dollars  each,  she  will  inaugurate  the  organiza- 
tion that  will  most  surely  give  her  educational  interests  their  appropriate  place  and 
meaning  in  the  state's  social  economy.  At  the  present  time,  however,  such  experts, 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  problems  that  lie  thick  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
educational  effort,  would  be  hard  to  find  at  the  price  that  Missouri  is  probably  pre- 
pared to  pay.  We  have  men  who  know  higher  education  well,  and  others  who  under- 
stand state  administration  in  all  of  its  phases.  A  single  chief  for  both  departments, 
except  with  ample  funds  for  a  capable  staff,  would  certainly  mean  the  relegation  of 
close  thought  and  careful  planning  in  each  field  to  inferior  subordinates,  while  the 
head  became  a  free  lance  for  general  purposes.  This  would  not  be  what  is  needed. 

The  alternative  is  a  single  lay  board  seeking  advice,  in  the  institutional  field,  from 
the  head  of  its  whole  establishment  for  higher  education ;  and  in  the  administrative 
field,  from  its  commissioner  who  represents  the  investigative,  regulative,  and  ad- 
ministrative phases  of  public  education  as  far  as  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
are  concerned.  These  two  departments  are  as  distinct  as  are  the  divisions  of  army 
and  navy  in  the  national  economy,  and  yet  quite  as  interdependent.  Their  respective 
heads,  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  and  Commissioner  of  Education,  should  be 
chosen  with  equal  care  and  receive  equal  compensation.  They  should  be  non-voting 
members  of  the  board  and  participants  in  all  of  its  deliberations.  Cooperation  should 
be  their  first  duty  in  planning  recommendations  to  the  board,  and  should  be  the  fii-st 
requirement  of  the  board  in  case  of  disagreement,  even  to  the  retirement  of  one 
adviser  or  the  other. 

Such  an  arrangement,  so  safeguarded,  might  reasonably  result  in  a  more  vigorous 
and  expert  leadership  of  each  department  than  would  be  possible,  for  the  same  ex- 
penditure, under  the  one-man  system.  It  would  certainly  lead  to  a  more  thorough  study 
and  threshing  over  of  joint  problems  than  a  single  head  could  require  of  his  less 
skilful  subordinates.  Its  tendency  would  apparently  be  away  from  a  cheap  bureaucracy 
under  spectacular  leadership  in  favor  of  a  better  vitalized,  working  group  in  closer 
touch  with  actual  conditions. 

To  recapitulate :  Missouri,  were  she  to  act  on  these  proposals,  would  possess  a  re- 
organized university  which  would  include  all  the  tax-supported  agencies  that  are 
concerned  with  higher  instruction,  unified  completely  in  a  single  self-acting,  self-criti- 
cising organism,  and  represented  by  a  single  administrative  head — the  state's  director 
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of  higher  and  professional  instruction.  Within  this  organism  the  broad  function  of 
preparing  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  state  would  be  entrusted  to  a  small 
group  of  specialists  acting  in  unison  and  in  immediate  control  of  the  several  institu- 
tions for  accomplishing  their  purposes.  Side  by  side  with  the  university  would  appear 
the  state's  large  and  ever  increasing  organization  for  supervising  and  regulating  the 
operation  of  its  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  for  administering  its  many  aids 
and  funds,  and  for  studying  and  reporting  the  educational  health  and  needs  in  every 
part  of  the  commonwealth;  this  would  be  in  charge  of  the  same  board,  but  subject 
in  turn  to  its  own  administrative  head — the  commissioner  of  education,  an  officer 
ranking  with  his  university  colleague,  equally  fitted  for  his  position,  and  receiving 
an  equal  salary.  The  chief  business  of  the  board  would  be  to  keep  the  best  obtainable 
executives  in  these  two  positions,  and  to  require  them,  in  constant  cooperation  with 
one  another,  to  furnish  reasonable  evidence  of  successful  service.  Beyond  that  the 
function  of  the  board  would  be  to  uphold  and  protect  its  servants;  to  interpret  their 
aims  and  measures  to  the  state;  and  to  promote  among  the  people  a  generous  con- 
ception of  public  education. 


V 

PURPOSE  OF  A  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

A.  General  Function 

1.  The  Existing  Conception 

"What  should  a  normal  school  be?"  This  is  a  question  which,  according  to  Joseph 
Baldwin,  the  first  president  at  Kirksville,  "only  the  angels  can  answer."  Whatever  the 
accuracy  of  this  verdict,  it  is  possible  at  least  to  discover  what  the  function  of  the 
institution  has  been  as  worked  out  in  practice  in  Missouri. 

Early  Conception  of  the  Function  of  a  Normal  School 

The  question  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  alternatives :  the  normal  school  shall 
either  provide  a  general  education,  making  its  professional  features  more  or  less  inci- 
dental, or  it  shall  undertake  to  give  an  intensive  professional  training,  exclusively  for 
teachers.  Of  these  alternatives,  Missouri  at  any  time  in  her  early  normal  school  his- 
tory would  have  emphatically  asserted  the  latter.  From  the  beginning,  the  movement 
was  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had  unlimited  faith  in  the  professional  idea.  Its  appeal 
was  founded  on  the  prevailing  low  state  of  training  among  common  school  teachers, 
and  it  was  promoted  by  teachers,  superintendents,  and  associations  of  these,  who  had 
definitely  in  mind  the  elevation  of  the  class  as  a  whole.  So  in  1871  the  State  Teach- 
ers Association  at  Chillicothe  resolved  "that  the  normal  schools  should  be  at  the 
head  of  our  educational  system;  that  the  course  should  be  purely  professional;  and 
that  all  preparatory  work  should  be  done  in  the  public  schools  and  universities."  *  The 
early  curricula  exhibit  this  predominant  idea  very  clearly :  it  was  never  a  question  of 
giving  or  of  not  giving  the  professional  subjects,  but  always  of  how  much  academic 
material  would  suffice  to  supplement  the  defective  preparation  with  which  most  stu- 
dents came  equipped.  All  subjects  were  presented  or  reviewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  their  most  effective  presentation  to  a  class,  and  the  practical  usages  of  instruction 
received  heavy  emphasis.  "No  effort  has  been  spared  to  make  the  institution  exclu- 
sively a  school  for  teachers."^  "In  arranging  the  course  of  instruction  strict  regard 
has  been  paid  to  the  requirements  of  the  public  schools  of  Missouri,  and  in  carrying 
out  that  course  our  constant  aim  has  been  to  give  such  training  as  will  best  qualify 
the  graduate  both  intellectually  and  morally  for  effective  work  as  a  teacher."' These 
statements  from  Warrensburg  in  1878  and  1886  reveal  the  attitude  of  the  other 
schools  as  well.  President  Baldwin,  at  Kirksville,  declared  in  1872  that  "every  energy 
is  directed  to  preparing  for  the  public  schools  of  Missouri  the  largest  number  of  good 
teachers  in  the  shortest  time,"*  and  in  1880:  the  aim  of  the  school  is  "to  give  culture 
and  learning,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  student,  but  that  it  may  be  used  in  the  edu- 

'  state  Report.  1871.  page  19.  '  Ibid..  1878,  pa«e  224. 

•  Ibid.,  1886,  page  108.  «  Ibid..  1872,  page  168. 
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cation  of  the  masses."  ^  Especially  instructive  are  the  observations  of  State  Superin- 
tendent Monteith,  who  was  in  office  when  the  schools  were  started: 

"It  is  a  pretty  well-defined  result  of  experience,  too,  that  normal  schools  should 
be  quite  elementary  in  respect  to  the  subject  matter  and  curriculum  of  study.  In  a 
school  system  which  embraces  high  schools  and  universities,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est reason  why  the  normal  school  should  duplicate  the  instruction  of  these  more 
advanced  institutions.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  in  observing  the  mistakes  of 
other  states,  that  the  normal  school  is  disappointing  the  object  of  its  design 
when  it  drifts  away  from  the  common  schools  of  the  countiy.  With  this  object 
steadily  in  view,  our  Board  of  Regents  are  endeavoring  to  adjust  the  two  schools 
already  established  to  the  sf)ecial  conditions  and  wants  of  the  state.  The  higher 
mathematics  and  dead  languages,  except  within  a  certain  eminently  practical 
limit,  are  to  give  way  to  a  more  generous  attention  to  natural  science,  drawing, 
and  the  pei-fecting  of  teachers  in  the  best  methods  of  conducting  the  common 
branches  of  the  common  school."  ^ 

Missouri  normal  schools,  therefore,  were  founded  to  train  teachers.  To  say  "exclu- 
sively" would  be  technically  wrong,  as  certain  readjustments  were  occasionally  made 
here  and  there ;  for  example,  special  classes  in  Greek  were  sometimes  offered  to  accom- 
modate a  few  who  wished  to  go  to  the  university,  and  certain  individuals  were  occa- 
sionally present  who  did  not  declare  their  intention  to  teach.  But  the  clear  and  con- 
sistent aim  apparent  under  all  circumstances  was  to  provide  teachers,  actual  or  pro- 
sp>ective,  with  special  skill  for  their  duties,  and  in  their  reports  to  the  legislature  all 
the  schools  were  solicitous  to  show  that  the  largest  possible  proportion  of  their  stu- 
dents were  actually  teaching  in  the  state. 

Subsequent  Variations 

This  fixed  purpose  of  the  first  thirty  years  has  wavered  in  some  schools  during  the 
subsequent  period.  The  three  original  institutions  furnish  an  interesting  contrast  in 
this  respect.  In  1909,  under  the  caption  "  People's  College,"  Kirksville  announced  itself 
as  follows : 

"The  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo.,  is  attempting  to  do  a  great  work  for 
the  people  of  the  state  by  giving  studies  reaching  from  the  kindergarten  through 
the  most  advanced  college  courses.  This  wide  range  of  work  —  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  ail  the  people — is  found  in  very  few  first  class  schools.  While  advanced 
common  school  courses  are  given  in  this  institution  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  preparing  to  teach  in  the  rural  and  ungraded  schools,  academic  degrees  are 
conferred  upon  those  who  have  completed  the  work  offered  by  our  best  colleges. 
This  brings  the  school  in  close  touch  with  the  people  by  giving  an  elaborate  edu- 
cation to  those  who  want  to  enter  the  professions,  and  a  vocational  education 
for  those  who  want  to  take  practical  business  courses.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  Normal  School  comes  nearer  the  people  than  other  schools  and  may  there- 
fore be  justly  called  the  People's  College."^ 

•  state  Report,  1880,  pajre  169.  '  Ibid.,  1872,  page  37. 

*  Bulletin  (Supplement).  KirkavUle,  June,  1909,  page  1. 
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This  statement  is  followed  by  an  extensive  program  of  courses  that  are  clearly  not 
intended  for  teachers — one-year  curricula  chiefly  in  fanning  and  commerce.  Nowhere 
in  this  bulletin,  furthermore,  is  there  a  clear  statement  that  the  school  is  of  a  limited 
professional  character,  or  that  a  declaration  of  intention  to  teach  is  required.  It  holds 
out  rather  an  alluring  vision  of  a  sort  of  educational  lunch  counter  where  everything 
"the  people'' wish  may  be  had  in  portions  suited  to  their  convenience. 

The  "People's  College"  idea  does  not  appear  to  have  thrived;  at  any  rate,  nothing 
more  is  heard  of  it,  and  the  catalogue  of  the  following  year  goes  back  plainly  to  the 
original  aim :  "  The  Normal  School  is  not  a  college  for  general  culture.  It  is  a  voca- 
tional institution  of  college  rank.  Under  the  law  its  students  declare  their  intention 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools."  The  subsequent  catalogues  have  shown  a  single,  strong 
professional  purpose. 

At  Cape  Girardeau  an  enlargement  of  scope  was  announced  in  the  same  year  as  at 
KirksviUe.  The  catalogue  of  1909  declares:  "The  Normal  School  has  a  larger  mission 
in  Southeast  Missouri  than  that  of  a  state  college  for  teachers.  .  .  .  The  institution 
must  be  to  this  section  of  the  state  their  one  great  college.  It  is  fuUy  equipped  to  meet 
the  demands  that  are  naturally  made  upon  it.  In  its  college  courses;  in  its  agricultural 
courses;  in  its  Manual  Training  School;  in  its  domestic  science  and  domestic  art 
courses;  in  its  School  of  Music;  in  its  business  courses;  and  in  its  teachers'  college 
the  people  of  Southeast  Missouri  will  find  the  opportunity  to  educate  themselves  for 
their  life  work." 

Tho  placing  its  teachers  college  last  in  the  above  list,  the  school  elsewhere  in  the 
catalogue  clearly  defines  its  legal  teacher-training  function  as  a  portion  of  its  activ- 
ity. In  the  catalogue  of  1910  its  "Field  of  Service"  is  formally  described  as  comprising 
"A  School  for  Teachers,"  a  "Sub-collegiate"  department,  and  "A  State  College,"  the 
latter  offering  (since  1907)  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.B.  and  requiring  in  them 
no  work  in  education  whatever.  Here  we  have,  therefore,  an  institution  deliberately 
revising  its  organization  throughout  and  introducing,  not  one-year  vocational  courses 
as  at  KirksviUe,  but  an  elaborate  curriculum  with  a  new  and  alien  purpose.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  either  school  could  reconcile  these  departures  with  the  law's  demand 
for  an  exaction  from  each  student  of  a  declaration  of  intention  to  teach  in  the  schools 
of  Missouri.  Cape  Girardeau,  and  possibly  KirksviUe,  has  been  saved  from  embarrass- 
ment thru  the  fact  that  but  for  a  single  case  no  graduate  has  taken  the  courses  ex- 
cept prospective  teachers  who  could  also  avow  their  intention  to  teach;  that,  how- 
ever, scarcely  justifies  the  appeal  for  students  distinctly  excluded  by  law.  This  divided 
purpose  at  Cape  Girardeau  has  never  been  abandoned.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
officially  reaffirmed  in  the  school's  magazine  publications  of  1913  and  1914,*  where 
the  pledge  to  teach  is  declared  to  be  out  of  date,  and  it  is  frankly  proposed  to  adapt 
the  institution  to  the  needs  of  men  and  women  who  will  teach  but  a  short  time,  if  at 
all,  and  whose  professional  interest  is  therefore  incidental  at  best. 

'  The  Educational  Outlook,  October,  191S,  page  136. 
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Warrensburg,  on  the  other  hand,  has  consistently  adhered  to  the  original  plan,  to 
the  extent,  at  least,  of  an  unequivocal  announcement  of  her  special  aim  in  every  cata- 
logue down  to  the  present  year.  An  expression  in  the  school's  biennial  report  of  1885 
is  a  fair  sample  of  the  early  attitude :  "  On  all  proper  occasions  we  have  taken  pains  to 
spread  abroad  the  impression  that  this  school  is  designed  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever."  In  the  catalogue  of  1904  the  "Object  of  the 
School"  is  defined  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

"  In  the  law  creating  Normal  Schools  in  this  State  the  following  passages  occur : 

"'The  course  of  instruction  shall  be  confined  to  such  branches  of  science  only 
as  are  usually  taught  in  Normal  Schools  and  which  may  be  necessary  to  qualify 
the  students  as  competent  teachei"s  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

'"Every  applicant  for  admission  shall  undergo  an  examination  in  such  man- 
ner as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  [of  Regents],  and  they  shall  require  the  ap- 
plicant to  sign  and  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  a  declaration  of  intention 
to  follow  the  business  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State.' 

"  The  following  is  the  pledge  required  of  every  student  upon  entrance  and 
registration : 

'"  I  hereby  declare  that  it  is  my  intention  to  follow  the  business  of  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  of  this  State,  and  that  I  voluntarily  enroll  myself  as  a  student 
in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Warrensburg  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for 
that  work.' 

"The  limits  prescribed  for  the  course  of  study  and  the  form  of  the  pledge 
show  that  but  one  purpose  was  contemplated  by  the  State  in  establishing  these 
schools,  viz.:  The  training  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  State."* 

Similarly  in  1905  and  after,  the  school's  "sole  function  is  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers for  the  schools  of  Missouri."  "  The  school  does  not  exist  for  the  benefit  of  its  stu- 
dents, but  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people."^  And  in  1912:  The  school's  "sole  pur- 
pose is  to  confer  on  its  students  that  education,  discipline,  professional  training,  and 
practical  skill  which  will  best  fit  them  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State." ' 

The  schools  at  Springfield  and  Maryville,  founded  in  1906,  have  in  general  followed 
the  exclusively  professional  ideal  also,  as  their  catalogues  attest.  Southwest  Missouri 
has  been  an  unusually  fruitful  field  for  such  single-minded  service,  and  the  school 
at  Springfield  has  prospered  remarkably.  Maryville,  in  1914,  devotes  two  pages  of 
its  catalogue  to  the  exposition  of  this  distinctly  professional  aim.  It  is  with  some  sur- 
prise, therefore,  that  one  sees  it  weakened  in  1916.  The  school  now  calls  itself  simply 
"an  educational  institution,"  and,  besides  enumerating  the  various  teacher-groups 
that  are  provided  for,  invites  also  those  who  are  "seeking  to  secure  the  preliminary 
college  academic  requirement"  for  the  university,  or  students  from  other  colleges  who 
seek  "to  extend  their  credits  in  college,"  and  finally  observes  "that  many  persons  not 
immediately  concerned  with  teaching  find  pleasure  and  pi-ofit  in  becoming  enrolled 
in  our  classes."  There  is  no  reference  to  the  declaration  of  intention  to  teach  required 
by  law. 

'  Cataloaue.  Warrensburg,  1904,  page  16.  '  Ibid.,  190B,  page  20.  '  Ibid.,  1912,  page  16. 
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Special  Consideeations  affecting  a  Normal  School's  Conception  of  its  Function 
Before  discussing  the  merits  of  the  question  involved  in  these  divergent  proposals, 
there  are  certain  additional  facts  to  be  considered.  In  spite  of  the  professional  ideal 
that,  with  the  above  exceptions,  has  dominated  the  schools,  the  notion  of  a  general 
education  has  almost  unconsciously,  and  for  historical  reasons,  influenced  their  pur- 
pose. From  the  beginning  the  students  in  these  normal  schools  have  been  exceed- 
ingly heterogeneous,  with  a  preponderance  of  mature  minds  of  good  ability  but  with 
very  defective  preparation  due  to  lack  of  opportunity.  The  all-important  preliminary 
process  was  therefore  necessarily  one  of  fundamental  education,  and  it  is  impressive 
to  note  how  consistently  the  Missouri  normal  schools  have  urged  this  principle,  even 
tho  at  times  they  appear  to  have  failed  to  practise  it.  Thi'oughout  their  history  they 
seem  to  have  been  ardent  advocates  of  having  something  to  teach  as  compared  with 
certain  schools  in  other  states  that  sacrificed  their  character  on  the  altar  of  "method." 

Pressure  for  Academic  Credit 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that  as  purveyors  to  that  occupation  of  teaching 
whereby  chiefly  needy  and  ambitious  boys  and  girls  obtained  the  means  for  further 
education,  these  institutions  stood  in  tempting  relation  to  the  fuller  education  that 
their  students  sought.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  the  kind  of  student  who  came  to 
the  normal  school  had  taught  or  would  teach;  teaching  was  his  most  obvious  resource 
for  temporary  support.  Hence  in  very  many  cases  the  student  accepted  professional 
work  as  a  necessary  incident,  while  his  real  attention  was  upon  the  academic  work 
that  would  be  accepted  for  credit  in  another  and  higher  institution.  It  was  but  a  step, 
and  a  very  natural  step,  for  the  normal  school  to  develop  its  requirements  with  such  an 
end  in  view.  A  genuine  desire  to  prove  serviceable  to  hard-working  students  who  were 
using  the  teaching  profession  merely  as  a  ladder,  and  a  less  worthy  feeling  that  such 
students  brought  to  the  school  not  only  numbers  but  prestige,  combined  to  enhance 
the  "  college"  idea  as  a  legitimate  goal.  Aside  from  Cape  Girardeau's  wholly  non-pro- 
fessional curriculum  already  mentioned,  the  sixty-hour  curriculum  for  high  school 
graduates  at  Maryville,  in  1914,  illustrates  such  a  purpose:  in  the  effort  to  offer  only 
subjects  that  might  be  used  for  credit  elsewhere,  no  special  study  of  the  history, 
geography,  and  arithmetic  that  these  students  were  presumably  later  to  teach  was  re- 
quired, except  as  it  appeared  fragmentarily  in  ten  semester  hours  of  practice  teaching.' 

That  pressure  of  this  sort  has  been  and  still  continues  to  be  severe  seems  evident 
from  the  replies  made  by  students  to  enquiries  at  the  various  schools.  Sixty  per  cent 
of  the  students  in  attendance  at  the  time  of  inspection  declared  that  they  did  not  in- 
tend to  teach  permanently.  With  the  women  the  factor  of  prospective  marriage  prob- 
ably weighs  heavily;  this  cannot,  however,  be  true  of  the  men,  seventy-eight  per  cent 
of  whom  make  the  negative  reply.  Such  students  naturally  have  little  interest  in  an  in- 

*  Good  normal  scliools  elsewhere  were  at  the  same  time  requiring  12-16  semester  hours  in  these  subjects  aside  from 
a  full  semester  of  practice  work. 
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tensive  professional  training;  those  studies  please  them  best  which  give  them  the  most 
credit  for  future  use.  Even  the  men  who  are  intending  to  continue  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation find  but  little  inducement  in  the  work  properly  expected  from  most  of  the 
women.  The  latter  expect  to  teach,  while  the  men  hope  to  go  directly  into  adminis- 
trative positions.  As  a  group  the  men  in  the  normal  schools  seem  to  be  a  disintegrat- 
ing element,  yet  the  efforts  made  to  atti'act  and  retain  them  indicate  that  their  pres- 
ence is  nevertheless  much  preferred  to  a  homogeneous  professional  group  more  largely 
made  up  of  women. 

Effect  of  Local  Control 

A  third  motive  for  stress  on  general  education  has  arisen  from  the  complete  local 
attachment  and  control  of  the  schools.  The  town  or  county  has  paid  a  heavy  bonus 
for  the  location,  and  naturally  exercises  proprietorship.  The  schools  are  severally  in 
the  hands  of  local  boards,  who  really  own  them  in  behalf  of  their  respective  districts. 
They  are  maintained  largely,  to  be  sure,  out  of  state  funds,  but  the  amount  of  such 
appropriations  depends  upon  the  energy  and  influence  of  their  board  members  and 
friends  who  lobby  vigorously,  and  is  never  in  any  sense  the  considered  proposal  of 
a  state  authority  directing  the  institution  solely  for  the  good  of  the  whole  state. 
They  become,  therefore,  the  local  public  educational  institutions;  and  the  fundamen- 
tal theory  of  a  school  to  train  public  servants  for  the  benefit  of  the  state  is  largely 
obscured  by  the  more  attractive  idea  of  a  place  where  local  youth  may  prepare  for 
college,  or  even  pursue  collegiate  studies  and  acquire  degrees.  Town  or  sectional  pride 
urges  this  interpretation  on  the  institution,  which  in  turn  is  anxious  to  recruit  its 
numljers  because  of  its  feeling  of  responsibility  to  the  local  community.'  Regents  with 
pet  notions  find  an  easy  field  of  influence,  and  often  have  slight  perception  of  thelarger 
purpose  of  the  school.  One  of  these  urged  that,  as  his  school  had  an  old  telescope  in  its 
possession,  it  should  undertake  collegiate  courses  in  astronomy.  Administrators  nat- 
urally yield  most  quickly  to  the  forces  that  feed  and  affect  the  school,  and  when  de- 
pendent solely  upon  such  local  influences  can  scarcely  be  blamed  if  truer  ideals  seem 
distant  and  impracticable.  It  is  easy,  under  these  circumstances,  to  incliule  the  profes- 
sional idea,  because,  as  already  pointed  out,  it  fits  the  economic  situation  of  most  of 
the  student  patrons;  but  to  make  it  really  the  sole  and  sufficient  reason  for  the  school's 
existence  is  less  easy,  and  probably  cannot  be  fuUy  accomplished  under  the  present 
system  of  control. 

"Democeacy"  the  Justification 

The  situation  described  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  has,  of  course,  developed  a  the- 
ory, or  the  interpretation  of  a  theory,  for  its  justification.  Great  emphasis  is  placed 

*  An  everywhere  vigorous  and  vocal  expression  of  this  town  pride  rises  from  the  vested  interests  dependent  on  the 
schools— boarding-houses,  stores,  churches,  and  so  on.  Thus,  a  writer  in  the  local  newspaper  of  one  of  the  normal 
school  towns  struck  a  responsive  chord  when  he  declared  that  the  present  study  would  undoubtedly  discouragre 
the  attendance  of  men  at  the  school,  and  send  both  men  and  women  to  "enrich  the  boarding  houses  of  some  other 
place."  KirksviUe  Express,  December  10, 1914. 
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on  the  perfectly  valid  ci-eed  that  the  people  know  what  they  want,  and  that  democracy 
in  education  consists  in  gratifying  their  desires.  But  from  this  creed  there  is  then 
drawn  the  inference  that  because  the  people  desire  good  teachers,  the  people  are 
therefore  competent  to  direct  the  institution  that  provides  them,  and  that  the  in- 
stitution is  most  "democratic"  that  yields  itself  most  completely  to  the  popular  local 
fancy.  Such,  unfortunately,  are  the  terms  on  which  it  is  often  possible,  thru  spectacu- 
lar features,  to  develop  a  large  school;  but  such  is  not  the  way  to  give  the  people 
what  they,  at  heart,  desire.  An  intelligent  society  has  learned  not  to  interfere  with 
competent  professional  service  when  it  would  be  healed  or  seek  justice  at  court;  that 
service  commands  the  maximum  confidence  which,  for  a  selected  end,  most  completely 
refines  and  dominates  its  choice  of  means.  This  temper  is  superlatively  characteristic 
of  a  good  school ;  it  must  mould  and  dominate  public  opinion  in  its  field ;  it  must 
guard  its  aims  and  processes  fi'om  public  interference  precisely  in  order  that  the  pub- 
lic may  get  the  service  that  it  wants.  No  other  interpretation  of  public  service  is 
worthy  of  a  democracy,  but  the  present  system  of  local  control  makes  such  detached 
and  efficient  service  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

Pkofessional  Training  long  Unceetain  as  to  its  Method 

Finally,  the  development  of  professional  training  itself  has  involved  the  conception 
of  general  education  in  an  ambiguous  and  confusing  manner.  When  the  Missouri  nor- 
mal schools  were  established,  two  theories  existed  as  to  their  operation.  According  to 
the  first,  the  pui-pose  of  the  schools  should  be  solely  to  teach  subject-matter  prop- 
erly ;  it  was  said  that  students  would  teach  precisely  as  they  had  been  taught,  and  could 
shift  for  themselves  if  filled  with  ideas  to  be  communicated.  According  to  the  second 
theory,  only  the  indispensable  subject-matter  should  be  given;  the  main  purpose 
should  be  to  develop  the  philosophy  of  method  and  to  test  the  skill  of  the  candidate 
in  using  methods.  The  latter  theory  was  the  one  adopted  and  chiefly  followed,'  altho, 
as  has  been  said,  the  schools  appear  to  have  insisted  usually  that  the  foundation  of 
subject-matter  shovdd  be  substantial.  Little  by  little,  however,  both  in  Missouri  and 
elsewhere,  the  whole  normal  school  practice  seems  to  have  hardened  into  a  formalized 
method  from  which  the  schools  were  aroused  thru  criticism  by  the  universities.  The 
latter  had  been  persistent  adherents  of  the  first  of  the  two  doctrines  noted;  conse- 
quently the  cult  of  "method"  received  little  but  ridicule,  and  in  eo  far  as  it  had  de- 
veloped a  pose  to  hide  its  insufficient  learning,  its  pretensions  were  quickly  punctured. 
Under  the  fire  of  this  attack  many  unworthy  accretions  of  "professional"  lore  disap- 
peared— sentimentalism,  mystic  reverence  for  formulae,  a  not  infrequent  quackei'y; 
while  such  conceptions  as  survived  the  refining  process  were  eventually  accepted  for 
use  in  normal  school  and  university  alike. 

Apart  from  this  salutary  process,  however,  and  somewhat  preceding  it,  came  an 

'  Thene  two  points  of  view  are  well  stated  in  one  of  Superintendent  Monteith's  discussions.  See  State  Report,  1872, 
page  ST. 
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increased  mechanical  emphasis  on  what  the  university  primarily  stood  for,  namely, 
content.  In  Missouri  this  is  illustrated  by  the  change  that  came  over  all  the  institu- 
tions about  1900,  when  within  two  years  the  headship  in  each  was  transferred  to  a 
new  man.  The  university  high  school  inspector  and  former  state  superintendent  of 
public  schools  went  to  Kirksville  with  a  commission  from  the  president  of  the  univer- 
sity to  "go  and  put  scholarship  into  that  school.""  The  president  of  Central  College 
at  Fayette,  Missouri,  went  to  Warrensburg,  and  a  successful  school  superintendent, 
a  graduate  of  the  state  university,  went  to  Cape  Girardeau.  The  effect  of  this  infu- 
sion of  fresh  academic  blood  became  immediately  apparent  in  the  announcements 
of  the  schools:  the  cultural  idea;  the  proposal,  in  order  to  make  teachers,  to  make 
"first  educated  men  and  women;"  the  notion  of  "abroad  academic  foundation"  are 
all  insistently  emphasized.  Accordingly,  the  studies  considered  "academic"  were  set 
off  sharply  from  those  termed  "  professional,"  and  commanded  a  certain  special  respect 
if  only  because  they  were  terms  shared  in  common  with  the  higher  academic  world; 
and  this  distinction  has  in  general  been  pronounced  even  to  the  present  day. 

The  influence  of  this  development  has  been  marked  both  on  the  students  and  on 
the  institutions.  In  effect  the  school  has  unconsciously  said  to  the  student:  "This 
academic  foundation  is  your  education;  it  is  of  prime  impoi-tance,  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  teaching,  it  is  what  you  want  for  life,  it  will  serve  you  if  you  proceed  to  col- 
lege or  professional  school ;  as  a  teacher-preparing  agency  we  are  obliged  to  hang  in 
your  belt  certain  tools  that  will  get  you  a  license  and  may  be  useful  if  you  teach,  but 
they  are  not  big  enough  to  be  in  the  way  if  you  do  not,  and  an  educated  person  ought 
to  have  them  anyhow."  Thus  its  very  endeavors  to  meet  more  satisfactorily  its  pro- 
fessional purpose  by  strengthening  the  academic  foundation  have  created  in  the  nor- 
mal school  a  divided  aim  which  it  has  not  known  how  to  unify,  and  of  which  the 
various  other  centrifugal  tendencies  already  enumerated  have  taken  full  advantage. 

In  its  effect  upon  the  institution  itself  this  situation  has  been  positively  disastrous. 
With  the  emphatic  division  of  subjects  into  academic  and  professional  groups  came 
naturally  a  corresponding  division  of  the  staff.  Teachers  of  educational  subjects, 
including  the  practice-school  director  and  supervisors,  should  be  the  core  of  the  in- 
stitution; distinct  from  them  are  the  academic  instructors,  who  generally  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  practice  school  or  its  works.  In  members  of  the  actidemic 
staff,  pride  of  subject,  and  often  of  better  training,  has  bred  not  a  little  scorn  (car- 
ried over,  perhaps,  from  the  universities  from  whence  they  came)  for  the  department 
of  "pedagogy"  and  the  ill-paid  supervisors  of  the  training  school.  At  any  rate,  these 
academic  instructors  have  rarely  been  selected  for  their  knowledge  of  how  to  teach 
young  children ;  their  interests  and  sympathies  are  elsewhere,  and  the  organization 
of  the  school  has  usually  failed  to  exact  of  them  responsibility  for  this  phase  of  their 
duty. 

In  some  normal  schools,  not  in  Missouri,  the  faculty  is  split  from  top  to  bottom 
on  this  line,  and  even  in  Missouri,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Springfield,  the  cleaveige 
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is  apparent.  The  inevitable  tendency  of  such  division  of  sympathy  and  purpose  is  to 
reproduce  itself  in  the  mind  of  the  student.  His  strictly  educational  courses  lack  con- 
viction because  they  lack  relation,  and  fail  of  the  illustrative  and  cumulative  force 
latent  in  the  so-called  "content"  subjects;  the  latter,  in  turn,  conceived  as  ends  in 
themselves  for  "general  education,"  terminate  often  in  a  series  of  blind  alleys  whence 
the  student  neither  gets  further  nor  sees  how  his  achievement  affects  his  main  purpose. 

2.  Normal  Schools  should  train  Teachers 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  authors  of  this  report  that  institutions  established  by  the 
state  to  prepare  teachers  as  public  servants  for  its  schools  should  make  that  business 
their  sole  purpose  and  concern.  The  character  of  such  preparation  is  a  question  of  ad- 
ministrative knowledge  and  policy.  It  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  financial  sup- 
port available,  and  will  be  modified  by  the  varying  need  for  teachers  in  the  state  and 
by  the  rewards  offered  in  the  communities  to  be  served.  But  with  their  method  and 
specific  goal  thus  defined,  no  consideration  whatever  should  divert  such  schools  from 
their  task. 

The  grounds  for  this  conclusion  are  simple  and  obvious.  The  question  is  one  of 
institutional  economy.  Each  school  has  a  certain  amount  of  energy  expressed  in  terms 
of  its  annual  appropriation  plus  its  organization  and  permanent  plant.  With  this  en- 
ergy it  confronts  a  definite  and  difficult  task  contemplated  in  the  statute,'  namely, 
with  the  help  of  four  similar  schools  and  of  the  university,  to  place  a  competent  teacher 
in  every  teaching  position  in  the  state.  This  is  a  task  with  which  these  six  schools  have 
scarcely  begun  to  cope.  It  is  a  task  so  great  that  large  and  important  portions  of  it 
have  temporarily  to  be  farmed  out,  as  in  the  inevitable  allotment  for  the  present  of 
the  teachers  of  the  large  cities  to  the  city  training  schools,  and  of  rural  teachers  to  the 
high  school  training  classes.  Hitherto  the  schools  have  trained  a  few  teachers  thor- 
oughly, and  have  given  a  meagre  smattering  to  a  vast  number.  Even  the  few  have 
received  a  generalized  training  which  wall  not  be  tolerable  longer  if  the  reasonable 
demands  of  educated  communities  are  to  be  met  in  Missouri  as  they  are  already  met 
in  some  other  states.  There  is  an  overwhelming  need  for  more  prolonged  and  more 
intensive  training,  extended  to  include  as  many  as  can  be  reached.  In  the  face  of  this 
heavy  obligation  which  the  state  laj's  upon  the  normal  schools,  it  is  difficult  to  jus- 
tify the  proposal  of  any  school,  say  of  Cape  Girardeau,  to  use  its  share  of  the  all  too 
scanty  training  funds  to  develop  a  local  university.  ITiis  means,  as  indicated  in  the 
prospectus  already  quoted,  to  relegate  its  training  of  teachers  to  an  inconspicuous 
department ;  to  promote  the  other  phases  of  collegiate  work  for  their  own  sake  and 
not  alone  as  they  produce  better  teachers;  to  fill  classes,  as  college  classes  are  now 
filled,  with  some  who  will  teach,  some  who  will  farm,  some  who  will  be  politicians, 

'  The  Revised  Statutes  of  1909  declare  that  "the  course  of  instruction  in  each  normal  school  shall  he  confined  to 
such  subjects  in  the  sciences  and  arts  as  are  usually  taught  in  normal  schools  and  necessary  to  qualify  the  stu- 
dents to  become  competent  teachers  in  the  public  schools."  See  Chap.  106,  Art.  14,  Sect.  11071.  An  Act  of  1919  ex- 
tends this  to  include  "such  subjects  in  the  arts  and  sciences  as  are  usually  taught  in  teachers'  colleges,  normal 
schools  or  schools  of  education."  Sect.  11076. 
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and  many  who  have  no  specific  purpose;  in  other  words,  to  sacrifice  the  enormous 
advantage  of  momentum  and  morale  that  inheres  in  a  single  fine  idea  well  worked 
out,  for  a  round  of  inevitable  mediocrity.  For  the  school  has  at  best  wholly  insuffi- 
cient funds  for  its  present  logical  pui-pose — the  preparation  of  a  competent  teacher 
for  every  position  in  its  district.  To  take  over  other  projects,  as  these  are  conceived 
in  modem  education,  is  not  only  to  fail  in  its  proper  task  but  to  fail  altogether. 

The  case  of  Cape  Girardeau  is  especially  interesting,  inasmuch  as  for  many  years 
both  regents  and  administration  have  made  every  effort  to  realize  this  "larger" 
notion.  Elaborate  advanced  "college"  curricula,  special  scholarships  "for  graduates 
from  other  colleges,"  and  an  enthusiastic  literature  have  all  pushed  the  idea.  But  only 
a  single  graduate  has  as  yet  (1917)  gone  out  from  such  courses;  the  school  is  still 
as  solely  a  normal  school  as  is  any  of  the  other  four.  And  with  good  reason :  Cape 
Girardeau  has  taken  pride  in  being  a  good  school,  and  both  teachers  and  students 
have  dimly  perceived  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  a  good  normal  school  and  a  "great 
college"  on  the  same  appropriation.  There  is  doubtless  truth  in  the  claim  that,  as 
college  attendance  is  in  great  part  local,  more  southeast  Missourians  would  go  to  col- 
lege if  they  had  one  nearby.  But  it  is  just  as  true  that  a  good  normal  school  is  a  pro- 
fessional school  throughout  and  cannot  be  an  arts  college;  if  it  wishes  to  conduct 
a  college  that  is  self-respecting,  it  must  have  double  funds,  separate  classes,  another 
faculty  selected  for  that  purpose,  and  so  on.  The  combination  is  not  a  happy  one  in 
any  place  where  it  is  now  on  trial,  and  the  logic  both  of  theory  and  experience  is 
against  it.  The  college  agitation  at  Cape  Girardeau  has  probably  done  good  rather 
than  harm;  some  public  interest  has  been  aroused,  and  a  college  foundation  may 
some  time  seize  the  imagination  of  the  wealthy  men  of  that  region  or  be  developed 
from  the  local  high  school  by  way  of  a  junior  college  as  elsewhere  in  Missouri ;  but 
the  obvious  way  to  help  in  bringing  about  this  result  is  for  the  present  institution  to 
discharge  its  own  peculiar  task  well,  and  to  fix  its  ambitions  on  becoming  the  best 
purely  professional  training  school  for  teachers  in  the  Middle  West. 

Cape  Girardeau  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  a  school  appropriated  body  and  soul 
by  the  local  community  in  the  hope  of  making  it  the  engine  of  local  ambitions.  The 
town  and  county  bought  the  school  in  the  first  place,  and  can  scarcely  be  blamed 
for  owning  it  now.  Fortunately  state  control  of  the  funds,  by  forcing  it  into  com- 
parison with  the  other  schools,  stiU  determines  its  general  line  of  action,  but  it  can 
probably  never  reach  its  maximum  power  until  it  acquires  a  controlling  board  dis- 
entangled from  local  concerns  and  sympathetic  with  its  proper  purpose.  Reimburse- 
ment of  this  and  the  other  counties  for  their  original  outlay  would  be  a  small  price 
to  pay  as  compared  with  the  benefit  of  independent  management. 

Obstacles  to  Professional  Training  are  Disappearing 

Other  obstacles  to  an  exclusive  and  intensive  professional  development  in  normal 
schools  are  happily  vanishing.  Secondary  work,  to  which  the  normal  schools  have  hith- 
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erto  of  necessity  been  tied,  seems  destined  early  to  disappear  from  them.  The  phe- 
nomenal increase  in  high  school  facilities  has  brought  secondary  education  within  the 
possible  reach  of  nearly  every  student,^  and  the  higher  institution  owes  it  to  the  lower 
to  turn  back  every  pupil  of  high  school  age  who  can  attend  a  local  or  neighboring 
school  before  coming  to  the  normal  school.  Many  of  these  country  high  schools  have 
large  contingents  who  come  in  for  the  week  from  the  sun'ouuding  territory.  Especially 
where  training  classes  are  installed,  every  consideration  appears  to  favor  the  develop- 
ment of  local  training  centres  for  secondary  work.  Mature  persons,  for  whom  the  high 
school  makes  unsatisfactory  provision,  should  be  given  opportunities  elsewhere.^ 

The  question  of  relation  with  other  higher  institutions  is  likewise  being  disposed  of 
successfully.  As  this  problem  has  existed,  however,  an  important  distinction  should  be 
made  clear.  It  is  one  thing  for  those  who  have  taken  a  strictly  professional  course  and 
who  expect  to  give  themselves  seriously  to  teaching  to  urge  that  they  be  allowed  to 
continue  their  preparation  in  other  institutions  without  loss  of  credit;  it  is  quite 
another  thing  for  persons  who  have  no  such  intention  to  demand  that  the  normal 
school  give  them  a  general  education  that  will  see  them  into  college  and  professional 
school.  For  the  first  group  adjustment  has  already  been  accomplished.  Two-year 
graduates  of  the  normal  school  may  enter  the  School  of  Education  at  the  university 
without  serious  loss  of  credit,  and  the  recent  conference  arrangement  between  nor- 
mal schools  and  university  provides  that  students  doing  four  years  of  standard  work 
at  a  normal  school  may  be  admitted  to  graduate  work  in  education  at  the  univer- 
sity. The  second  group  should  be  dealt  with  drastically,  as  the  institution  values  its 
professional  integrity.  If  elementary  and  high  school  instruction  in  this  country  is 
ever  to  be  cleared  of  its  traditionally  random  and  trivial  reputation,  training  agen- 
cies must  insist  on  a  curriculum  so  specific  in  character  as  to  make  its  choice  a  fateful 
step  in  an  individual's  career.  There  will  doubtless  always  be  quondam  teachers  who 
fail  and  practise  law,  just  as  there  are  quondam  physicians  who  fail  and  sell  insurance, 
but  it  is  intolerable  for  an  honest  training  school  so  to  relax  its  administration  and 
enfeeble  its  courses  as  to  put  the  transient  at  ease.  Every  normal  school  student  should 
feel  behind  him  a  full  tide  of  pressure  from  every  quarter  urging  him  to  teach  and  to 
do  nothing  else,  and  he  should  contribute  the  impetus  of  his  own  clear  decision  to  the 
general  impulse. 

Unffy  of  Aim  Increasing 

Finally,  in  the  professional  training  itself  there  are  discernible  strong  tendencies 
making  for  unity.  The  present  schism  in  staff  and  cuniculum  was  the  result,  at  first, 
of  the  difficulty  of  securing  competent  teachers  of  academic  subjects  who  possessed 
likewise  a  thorough  training  in  education  and  successful  experience  in  teaching  chil- 
dren and  youth.  This  is  still  an  unusual  combination,  but,  thanks  to  rapid  growth  of 
schools  of  education  and  to  improved  product  in  the  normal  schools,  it  is  becoming 

'  See  page  297.  '  See  page  300. 
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less  rare.  In  the  case  of  the  curriculum,  the  result  seems  to  have  been  due  partly  to 
unsympathetic  instructors,  but  more  largely  to  a  desire  on  all  sides  to  swing  as  far  as 
possible  toward  the  collegiate  idea  and  away  from  the  earlier  attitude.  It  is  now  evi- 
dent that  this  emphasis  has  been  greatly  overdone.  The  normal  school  that  is  true  to 
itself  finds  it  impossible  to  be  a  college.  A  genuine  professional  purpose  makes  itself 
felt  much  further  than  the  purely  technical  subjects;  it  governs  the  selection  of  mate- 
rial for  every  curriculum,  it  grips  every  course  that  is  offered,  and  that  in  no  perfunc- 
tory fashion  as  formerly,  but  with  a  clear,  scientific  conception  of  the  ultimate  aim 
in  view.  "With  a  mission  like  this,  why  waste  time  trying  to  be  acollege.?"  is  the  con- 
vincing retort  of  the  modern  training  school.  Again,  if  this  clearer  definition  of  aim 
affects  the  attendance  of  men  at  the  schools,  let  the  situation  be  faced  frankly.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  for  the  profession  of  teaching  by  catering  to  a  set  of  individ- 
uals who  definitely  intend  to  make  their  normal  school  course  and  a  year's  teaching 
a  step  to  other  work.  Such  a  procedure  cheapens  the  course  for  its  proper  candidates, 
and  advertises  most  effectually  that  teaching  is  a  makeshift  occupation  and  prepara- 
tion therefor  a  farce.  It  is  certainly  most  desirable  to  make  the  teaching  profession  at- 
tractive to  men;  but,  given  higher  financial  rewards,  the  surest  way  to  convince  them 
that  there  is  something  to  it  is  to  make  it  genuinely  selective  in  respect  to  length  and 
character  of  preparation.  If  they  cannot  be  held  on  these  terms,  there  is  no  help  for  it; 
any  other  condition  is  illusory  and  dishonest. 

A  Normal  School's  Obligation  to  the  State 

The  efficient  teacher-training  school  of  any  grade  is  not  to  be  measured  by  college, 
university,  law,  medical,  or  other  liberal  or  professional  institutions.  These  operate 
indirectly  for  the  general  good,  but  their  direct  aim  is  rather  the  intellectual  or  voca- 
tional benefit  of  the  individual.  The  school  for  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
immediate  instrument  of  the  state  for  providing  a  given  number  and  quality  of  public 
servants  to  discharge  the  main  collective  obligation  of  society  to  the  next  generation. 
Salaried  staffs  of  physicians  or  lawyers  supported  by  state  or  city  for  the  whole  people 
would  imply  a  similar  function  in  medical  and  law  schools.  Even  so,  the  large  number 
of  teachers  required,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  doctors  and  lawyers,  would  tend 
to  elaborate  and  standardize  the  teacher-training  agencies  above  other  schools.  Private 
and  outside  sources  would  not  play  so  large  a  part,  nor  would  such  wide  individual 
variation  be  acceptable  in  preparing  five  thousand  as  in  furnishing  three  hundred. 

In  view  of  this  peculiar  relation  to  the  state  it  is  evident  that,  to  be  effective,  the 
training  institution  should  have  two  characteristics  in  a  preeminent  degree.  First,  it 
should  have  a  vivid  purpose.  Its  sole  aim  being  to  train  teachers,  every  item  of  its  or- 
ganization should  contribute  either  to  the  final  excellence  of  its  product,  or  to  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  conditions  in  its  region  that  will  make  its  product  most 
successful.  Irrelevant  work  that  can  be  done  elsewhere  should  be  discontinued  as  soon 
as  possible;  bogus  or  uncertain  candidates  should  be  rejected;  diversions  of  aim,  how- 
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ever  attractive,  should  be  avoided.  The  school  should  do  one  thing  and  do  it  mightily. 
In  the  second  place,  it  should  be  wholly  responsive.  First  and  last  it  serves  the  state 
and  not  individuals;  as  an  efficient  instrument  it  must  be  sensitive  to  control.  New 
types  or  altered  numbers  of  teachers,  fresh  courses  to  be  added,  higher  standards  to 
be  set, — all  of  these  should  find  the  training  school  prepared  for  continual  and  auto- 
matic readjustment.  The  informed  and  authorized  directors  of  the  state's  educational 
policy  —  and  the  state  should  obviously  have  such  directors — should  not  find  them- 
selves helpless  because  of  institutional  conservatism,  opposition  of  alumni,  or  local  en- 
tanglements. To  ensure  this,  the  school  clearly  should  not  be  entrusted  to  an  irrespon- 
sible head  for  personal  exploitation ;  the  measure  of  excellence  in  administration  should 
be  a  quiet  and  rapid  accommodation  to  the  changing  demands  of  the  state's  educa- 
tional authority.  The  loyalty  of  alumni  should  be  won,  not  for  persons  or  places,  but 
for  the  skill  with  which  the  school  does  its  work  and  for  its  flexible  adaptation  to  its 
duties ;  the  head  of  an  institution  who,  by  personal  appeal  to  numerous  or  powerful 
graduates,  seeks  to  swing  his  own  policy  at  all  costs  is  abusing  his  trust.  Finally,  to  be 
responsive,  the  school  must  be  free  from  local  pressure  and  interference.  The  state  as 
a  whole  invariably  wants  for  itself  better  things,  and  defines  those  wants  more  wisely 
than  can  be  the  case  in  any  but  highly  developed  urban  districts.  To  tie  a  school 
down  to  the  limited  vision  of  a  small  area  is  to  deprive  the  community  of  that  margin 
of  superiority  which  the  whole  state  has  achieved  and  formulated. 


B.  Scope  of  Organization 

The  successful  administration  of  a  school  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  depends 
upon  a  precise  definition  of  the  ground  it  is  to  cover.  The  total  field  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  with  the  development  of  modern  educational  requirements,  presupposes  a 
multitude  of  curricula  and  a  wealth  of  equipment  unimagined  at  an  earlier  period, 
A  historical  survey  is  essential. 

1.  HisTOEicAL  View 

The  plan  of  operations  in  the  early  Missouri  normal  schools  is  nowhere  better  in- 
dicated than  in  the  following  paragraphs  from  the  Kirksville  catalogue  of  1876,  under 
the  caption  "Professional  Department:" 

"  The  First  Year's  Work  embrtices :  '  How  to  Maintain  Vigorous  Health,' '  How 
to  Study,'  '  How  to  Recite,'  '  How  to  Organize  and  Govern  a  Country  School,' 
and '  How  to  Teach  the  Common  Branches.'  The  elevation  of  country  schools  is 
the  grandest  work  of  the  age  and  is  the  peculiar  mission  of  the  Normal  School. 
"  The  Second  Year's  Work  includes :  'Methods  of  Culture,'  'Practice  Teaching,' 
and  'Graded  Schools.'  Methods  of  culture  are  based  on  an  oral  course  in  men- 
tal philosophy.  Educational  principles  are  evolved,  and  these  are  made  the  basis 
of  the  art  of  teaching.  Teachers  are  fitted  to  take  charge  of  primary  and  gram- 
mar school  departments  of  graded  schools,  and  of  the  best  country  schools. 
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"  TIw  Third  Year  is  devoted  to  the  thorough  study  of  Psychology  and  methods 
of  cultivating  every  power  of  the  soul.  While  good  use  is  made  of  the  best  books 
on  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  much  of  the  instruction  is  necessarily  oral.  It  is 
left  for  the  future  to  produce  works  on  these  subjects  prepared  from  the  educa- 
tional standpoint.  The  value  of  the  third  year's  work  to  student  teachers  cannot 
be  estimated.  It  opens  up  to  the  student  a  new  world,  and  revolutionizes  his  mode 
of  thought.  Here  is  laid  the  solid  foundation  for  the  science  of  education,  and 
for  artistic  teaching.  Teachers  are  prepared  to  work  in  graded  and  high  schools. 

"  The  Work  of  the  Fourth  Year  is  directed  to  fitting  teachers  for  the  best 
positions,  such  as  principals,  assistants,  professors,  and  county  superintendents. 
The  teachers  of  this  grade  are  prepared  to  discuss  philosophically  the  great  edu- 
cational questions.  The  history  of  education,  the  philosophy  of  education,  the 
graded  and  high  school  work,  the  superintendency  and  the  institute  work,  en- 
gage special  attention."' 

The  interesting  feature  of  this  prospectus  is  the  fidelity  with  which  the  scheme 
reflects  the  situation  then  existing:  promotion  is  the  fundamental  idea,  and  consists 
in  mounting  the  educational  ladder  from  the  rural  school  to  the  graded  town  school, 
thence  to  the  high  school  and  superintendency,  to  be  followed  by  " institute"  or  normal 
school  work;  for  such  rise  in  the  scale  the  normal  school  course  is  intended  to  pi'epare 
year  by  year.  One  grade  of  teaching  with  a  little  added  study  constitutes  suitable 
preparation  for  the  next ;  the  thought  of  each  kind  of  work  as  a  goal  in  itself,  worthy 
of  extended  and  special  preparation  and  of  equal  dignity  with  any  other,  does  not 
occur.  For  the  rural  teacher  the  time  when  he  shall  become  a  "principal,  professor, 
or  county  superintendent"  is  the  zenith  of  desire;  when  at  the  summit  he  may  doubt- 
less aspire  higher.  This  conception  of  promotion  was  the  outcome  partly  of  primitive 
educational  economics,  partly  of  a  meagre  knowledge  of  teaching,  and  is  yielding 
but  slowly  as  reward  increases  and  professional  preparation  develops.  Altho  the  old 
notion  still  governs  much  of  our  practice,  we  are  to-day  nearer  the  time  when,  with  a 
prolonged  initial  preparation,  a  skilful  teacher  may  look  forward  to  recognition  and 
promotion  within  the  field  of  service  where  he  did  his  first  teaching. 

Eaely  Work  chiefly  for  Elementary  Teachers 

Candidates  for  the  two  advanced  yeai"s  of  the  early  curriculum  given  above  were 
few,  and  the  normal  schools  soon  found  that  their  chief  work  was  to  be  with  short- 
term  students  in  search  of  the  little  learning  that  would  enable  them  to  obtain  the 
low  grade  certificates  required  by  law.  In  1878  President  Baldwin  of  Kirksville  re- 
ported "over  forty  classes  daily  in  the  elementary"  firet  two  years  "and  but  ten  in  the 
advanced  course."^  "  A  number  attend  but  one  or  two  tei-ms;  most  remain  from  one 
to  two  years." ^  So,  too,  at  Cape  Girardeau  in  1882:  "Much  the  larger  part  of  the 
normal  work  is  necessarily  devoted  to  the  elementary  course."*  The  state  superin- 
tendent interpreted  the  situation  exactly  when  he  declared : 

■  CatalogtK,  Kirksville.  1876,  pase  22. 

•  Sf of«  Report.  1878,  page  217.  "  Ibid.,  1874,  page  45.  '  Ibid.,  1882.  page  169. 
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"It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  chief  business  of  our  normal  schools  is  to  fit 
teachei-s  for  the  common  primary  and  grammar  schools  of  the  state.  We  can  from 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  furnish  at  almost  any  time  the 
applications  of  as  many  qualified  teachers  as  are  needed  for  all  the  public  high 
schools  in  the  state,  thoseof  St.  Louis  alone  excepted.  Our  common  district  schools 
in  the  country  are  suffering  for  the  want  of  improved  teachers.  It  is  the  manifest 
duty  of  our  normal  schools  to  aim  at  the  supply  of  this  demand.  Then  we  must 
arrange  in  such  a  manner,  if  possible,  as  to  allow  this  partially  fitted  teacher, 
after  a  brief  term  of  practice,  to  return  to  the  normal  and  increase  his  stock  of 
teaching  material  by  another  term  of  study."  ^ 

The  normal  schools  took  up  this  task  with  loyalty  and  energy.  While  endeavor- 
ing to  maintain  standards  by  selective  examinations  for  promotion  and  graduation, 
the  institutions  became  genuine  evangelistic  centres  sending  into  the  highways  for  all 
who  could  be  persuaded  to  come  in.  "  However  eidvanced,  or  however  backward,  stu- 
dents will  be  received  and  assigned  to  such  classes  as  they  are  prepared  to  enter."  ^ 
"  The  professional  course  is  arranged  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  most  advanced  stu- 
dents as  well  as  those  least  advanced."^  "Come  for  a  year  if  possible;  if  not,  a  single 
term  will  be  of  gi-eat  value.  While  only  brave,  determined  teachers  will  graduate,  all 
will  be  greatly  benefited."  "  Nearly  all  our  students  are  from  the  rural  districts  and 
about  nine  tenths  of  them  pay  their  own  expenses  chiefly  by  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  state.  The  institution  is  organized  and  conducted  with  special  reference 
to  this  class  of  students."*  Such  expressions  abound  in  the  catalogues. 

The  gospel  was  preached  directly  also.  Joseph  Baldwin  at  Kirks ville  records:  "Each 
member  of  the  regular  faculty  aims  to  spend  all  vacations  in  institute  work.  During 
the  year  I  attended  twenty  institutes  and  besides  gave  a  considerable  number  of  edu- 
cational lectures — traveling  over  six  thousand  miles.  Professor  Greenwood  did  nearly 
as  much.  For  the  most  part  we  paid  our  own  traveling  expenses."^  James  Johonnot 
from  New  York  State,  the  second  president  at  Warrensburg,  rebelled  at  this,  claim- 
ing that  teachers  needed  the  summer  vacation  for  recuperation  and  further  study;' 
but  he  remained  only  a  short  time.  His  successor,  George  L.  Osborne,  and  all  his  fac- 
ulty, were  as  devoted  apostles  to  the  i-ural  teacher  as  was  Baldwin.  The  same  spirit  pre- 
vailed also  at  Cape  Girardeau,  where,  as  late  as  1895,  President  Vandiver  declared 
that  "any  teacher  who  draws  a  reasonable  salary  from  the  state  during  ten  months 
of  the  year  should  be  willing  to  spend  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  vacation  in  bringing 
the  cause  of  education  before  the  people  and  showing  them  the  advantages  of  the  nor- 
mal school."'  It  was  undoubtedly  the  Baldwin-Osborne  energy  that  Missouri  needed 
at  this  time,  and  a  great  debt  is  due  these  whole-hearted  workers  among  the  rugged 
and  capable  but  uninstructed  youth  of  the  state. 


•  State  Report,  1871.  page  18. 

•  CatalOfixe,  Kirkaville.  1878-74,  page  32.  •  IMd.,  page  IB.  •  Ibid.,  1879,  page  21. 

•  State  Report.  1872,  page  166.  "  Ibid.,  1873,  page  122.  '  Ibid.,  1896,  page  90. 
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Prepaeation  of  High  School  Teachers 

Meanwhile  preparation  for  advanced  positions  was  by  no  means  forgotten.  As  was 
seen  above  in  the  Kirksville  prospectus,  the  students  and  graduates  of  the  last  two 
years  were  intended  to  become  high  school  teachers  or  administrative  officers,  and 
this  part  of  the  school's  plan  receives  frequent  mention  in  the  reports  and  catalogues. 
"  While  we  labor  to  fit  our  graduates  for  teaching  in  graded  and  high  schools,  our 
principal  efforts  are  directed  to  preparing  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the 
state." ' "  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  organize  classes  in  Greek  to  meet  the  wants 
of  those  preparing  to  teach  in  High  Schools."^  "The  additional  training  offered  in  the 
advanced  section  is  intended  to  qualify  the  full  course  graduate  for  teaching  in  graded 
and  high  schools.  Our  judgment  in  this  respect  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  successful 
work  now  being  done  by  graduates."'  "The  classification,  gradation,  and  manage- 
ment of  graded  schools  is  given  special  attention  that  teachers  may  be  fitted  for  the 
best  positions  as  principals,  assistants,  and  superintendents."*  The  state  superintend- 
ent in  1871  found  the  tendency  to  do  advanced  work  at  the  outset  very  strong.  He 
says:  "The  Board  of  Regents  occupies  an  unenviable  position  midway  between  the 
praiseworthy  ambition  of  instructors  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  clamor  of  the  people 
for  trained  teachers  on  the  other.  The  instructor,  of  course,  prefers  to  turn  out  a  fin- 
ished job  and  is  inclined  to  retain  the  pupil  until  he  becomes  fitted  for  a  thorough 
high  school  teacher.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  highest  possible  amount  of  personal 
culture  is  desirable,  even  in  the  teacher  of  the  primary  school.  But  the  people  cannot 
wait  long  for  something  a  little  better  than  that  which  they  now  have."  * 

Normal  Schools  and  High  Schools 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  digress  for  a  moment  at  this  point  and  note  how  second- 
ary education  in  Missouri  was  chiefly  built  up  —  a  consideration  that  may  throw  light 
on  the  relations  existing  between  the  normal  schools  and  the  high  schools.  In  1870 
the  number  of  tax -supported  schools  equipped  to  prepare  students  for  the  university, 
even  with  the  low  requirements  of  that  period,  was  certainly  fewer  than  ten,  and  these 
were  in  the  chief  centres  of  population.*  In  the  same  year,  however,  the  county  super- 
intendents report  sixty-seven  "high  schools,"  of  which  doubtless  a  good  specimen  is 
described  by  the  superintendent  at  Brookfield  in  Linn  County  a  year  or  so  later.  He 
says :  "  In  the  higher  department  we  have  classes  in  algebra,  geometry,  physical  geog- 
raphy, and  Latin.  I  have  as  yet  seen  nothing  in  the  school  law  that  provides  for  the 
instruction  of  classes  in  those  higher  branches  of  study  in  our  public  schools.  The  pol- 
icy may  be  questionable  of  taxing  the  public  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  academic 
education  to  the  few  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  At  present  our  school  is 
attracting  numerous  pupils  from  other  districts,  and  it  has  already  become  an  insti- 

'  state  Report,  1874,  page  46  (Kirksville).  '  Catalogue,  Kirksville,  1874-75,  page  26. 

"  State  Report,  1894,  page  202  ( Warrensburg).  *  Catalogue,  Kirksville,  1892,  page  S6. 

'State  Report,  18(71.  page  18.  '  Ibid.,  1873,  page  28. 
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tution  of  which  our  citizens  may  be  truly  proud." ^  This  is  the  situation  in  a  nutshell; 
an  intelligent,  ambitious  community,  and  a  good  grammar  school  teacher  who  haul 
studied  Latin;  tentative  beginnings  without  warrant  in  law;  pride  in  the  prestige 
secured  in  the  surrounding  region,  and  satisfaction  in  the  tuition  fees  from  outside 
pupils.  In  similar  and  smaller  communities  it  seems  probable  that  vei-y  many  begin- 
nings were  made  by  enterprising  teachers  who  could  give  instruction  in  the  subjects 
requisite  for  a  teaching  certificate.  Such  centres  as  could  supply  this  instruction  be- 
came training  schools  for  the  whole  region  roundabout,^  and  these  incipient  normal 
schools — protuberances,  as  it  were,  on  the  elementary  schools  beneath — grew  and 
finally  took  independent  shape  in  one,  two,  or  three  year  high  schools.  In  the  East  the 
high  schools  were  generally  converted  academies  or  were  established  fully  formed  on 
that  model;  in  Missouri  the  typical  high  school  emerged  gradually  from  the  vigor- 
ous elementary  school. 

It  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  this  development  that  such  high  schools  as  these, 
in  so  far  as  they  were  related  to  any  higher  institution,  had  their  dealings  with  the 
normal  schools  where  their  teachers  were  prepared  and  to  which  many  of  their  stu- 
dents went  directly.  As  their  advanced  work  became  an  established  feature,  the  best 
of  the  elementary  teachers  were  assigned  to  it;  in  fact,  down  to  a  late  date  the  small 
high  schools  taught  little  else  in  their  first  year  than  grammar  school  subjects.'  The 
university,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  began  to  be  conscious  of  the  importance  of  high 
schools  as  feeders,  took  formal  account  only  of  those  large  schools  that  could  prepare 
students  for  it.  Some  influence  in  behalf  of  the  university  was  doubtless  exerted  by 
teachers  in  small  schools  who  had  attended  the  sub-collegiate  training  department 
that  existed  during  this  early  period  at  the  university,  but  these  must  have  been 
quickly  outnumbered  by  teachers  sent  out  from  the  normal  schools. 

It  can  be  readily  understood,  therefore,  that  the  normal  schools  from  their  earliest 
moments,  knowing  of  these  scattered  efforts  to  develop  high  school  departments  out 
of  the  elementary  school,  and  aware  of  the  intimate  and  natural  relation  that  such 
efforts  must  bear  to  themselves  rather  than  to  the  university,  should  consider  it  a 
part  of  their  business  to  train  these  teachers,  who  at  that  time  could  really  be  trained 
nowhere  else.  In  1890,  twenty  years  after  our  previous  estimate,  twenty-seven  four- 
year  high  schools  are  reported,  together  with  thirty-eight  three-year  and  sixty-five 
two-year  schools;*  no  reference  is  made  to  the  probably  large  number  of  elementary 
school  centres  where  less  than  two  years  of  high  school  work  was  attempted.  By  far 
the  greater  portion  of  this  short  course  work  was  certainly  done  by  teachers  who,  if 
trained  at  all,  had  gi-aduated  from  the  normal  schools  or  had  attended  them ;  the  rela- 
tive proportions  may  be  judged  fairly  enough  from  the  present  situation,  when  the 
normal  schools  are  responsible  for  training  forty-six  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  fii-st 
class  high  schools  outside  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City;  seventy-three  per  cent  in  sec- 
ond and  third  class  schools;  and  seventy-six  per  cent  in  wholly  unapproved  schools. 

'  State  Report,  1878,  page  167.  '  Ihid..  1871,  page  17.  '  Ibid.,  1900,  page  27.  *  Ibid.,  1889,  page  11. 
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With  such  an  overwhelming  personal  interest  and  concern  in  these  smaller  high 
schools  as  is  shown  by  the  above  figures,  it  would  have  been  indefensible  for  the  nor- 
mal schools  not  to  employ  every  means  at  their  disposal  to  strengthen  these  teachers 
as  much  as  possible.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  smaller  principalships  and 
superintendencies.'  Many  a  normal  school  graduate  has  succeeded  as  a  teacher,  and 
has  stepped  ahead  into  an  administrative  position,  not  because  he  had  the  ideal  train- 
ing for  that  position,  but  because  there  was  no  one  with  better  training  who  would 
compete  with  him  at  that  level.  He  felt  at  home  in  the  normal  school  and  would 
return  thither  for  his  further  education;  courses  that  would  help  him  were  the  natural 
sequel,  and  under  the  circumstances  cannot  be  fairly  criticised. 

High  Schoous  and  UNivERsmr 

As  the  normal  school's  sphere  of  influence  developed  upward  with  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  high  school  system  in  the  manner  above  described,  the  university  was  almost 
as  rapidly  extending  its  own  ten-itory.  For  accredited  schools,  inter-university  and 
associational  agreements  determined  certain  standards  of  qualification  for  instructors 
which  the  normal  schools  could  not  meet;  unaccredited  schools  desiring  eventual  recog- 
nition sought  to  reach  the  university  standard,  to  the  prejudice  of  normal-trained 
teachers,  and  it  became  evident  that  if  the  normal  schools  were  to  hold  what  they 
had  come  to  consider  their  own,  an  entire  readjustment  must  be  made.  The  agitation 
for  this  readjustment  has  filled  the  years  since  1900  and  deserves  special  notice. 

Readjustment  of  Normal  Schools  for  Higher  Instruction 

After  disposing  of  their  elementary  or  "sub-normal"  work,  the  normal  schools,  in 
1904,  took  the  first  radical  step  in  raising  their  curriculum  from  the  previous  four-year 
high  school  level.  It  was  mutually  agreed  to  organize  their  work  on  an  eighteen-unit 
basis,  and  to  allow  a  credit  of  ten  of  these  units  for  a  four-year  high  school  course, 
thus  making  it  necessary  for  a  high  school  graduate  to  complete  eight  units,  or  regu- 
larly two  years  of  work,  for  a  diploma  and  a  professional  degi-ee.  This  brought  the 
last  two  years  of  the  normal  school  parallel  with  the  first  two  yeai's  of  the  college  or 
university,  and  left  a  gap  between  normal  and  elementary  school  that  was  variously 
bridged.  In  the  sameyear  the  University  of  Missouri  organized  its  School  of  Education, 
primarily  for  the  training  of  high  school  teachers  and  supervisors,  and  the  normal 
schools  at  once  announced  their  proposed  competition  by  offering  to  give  the  degree 
of  A.B.^The  immediate  motive  for  this  action  is  said  to  have  been  the  failure  of 
negotiations  for  the  acceptance  of  normal  school  credits  by  the  university.  That  it 

*  Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  in  towns  having  first  class  high  schools  in  1916  had  attended  Missouri 
state  normal  schools.  In  second  and  third  class  hijrh  school  districts  eisrhty-flve  per  cent  had  attended  normal 
schools.  Amontf  the  latter  are  counted  the  principals  of  the  schools  where  there  were  no  superintendents.  See 
page  376.  note  4. 

'  All  catalogues,  1904.  At  Warrensburg  this  proposal  was  withdrawn  in  1905,  but  was  introduced  again  in  1907.  Cape 
Girardeau  had  offered  the  A.B.  degree  since  1902. 
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had  been  in  mind  for  some  time  for  other  reasons,  however,  is  clear  from  the  statement 
in  the  report  from  Cape  Girardeau  to  the  State  Superintendent  in  1901:  "The  nor- 
mal schools  must  offer  a  full  college  education.  They  must  reach  that  standard  gi'ad- 
ually,  but  the  purpose  should  be  plainly  stated  to  make  them  in  a  few  years  normal 
colleges.'"*  The  Kirksville  catalogue  of  1903  discusses  the  question  as  follows:  "The 
normal  school  finds  itself  compelled  to  give  other  and  higher  courses.  For  the  past  two 
years  there  has  been  a  constant  and  increasing  demand  for  graduate  {i.e.  third-year) 
courses.  At  this  time  thirty  persons  holding  diplomas  of  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges are  working  in  our  various  graduate  classes.  Twenty-five  of  these  are  graduates 
of  our  own  four-year  (i.e.  two-year  college)  courses.  They  claim  that  the  instruction 
which  they  can  get  here  is  more  concrete  and  better  adapted  to  their  purposes  than 
the  instruction  which  they  can  get  elsewhere."^ 

AH  of  this,  together  with  the  formal  establishment  of  a  full  college  curriculum  in 
1904,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  considerable  call  for  advanced  work.  Yet  in  spite  of 
the  "demand,"  it  was  not  until  1907  that  Kirksville  first  succeeded  in  graduating  a 
single  student  from  this  course,  and  one  more  was  given  the  degree  in  1908  after 
graduation  from  another  institution;  none  appeared  in  1909.  Eight  years  (1904-12) 
were  required  to  give  nineteen  students  the  four-year  degree ^  even  of  the  "thirty 
persons  in  our  various  graduate  classes"  reported  in  1903,  only  four  appear  to  have 
taken  the  three-year  diploma  in  that  year.  Cape  Girardeau  did  somewhat  better,  grad- 
uating twenty-seven  in  all  by  1912,  and  thirty-six  since  that  time  (1913-17).  Kirks- 
ville graduated  one  hundred  forty-four  from  1912  to  1917.' 

Results  of  Reorganization 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  schools  have  been  able  to  provide  but  a  minimum 
of  genuinely  advanced  work  for  four-year  graduates,  most  of  their  courses  being  neces- 
sarily taken  with  freshmen  and  sophomores  and  some  even  with  secondary  students. 
Where  advanced  work  was  offered,  the  teachers  in  charge,  while  generally  capable,  have 
not  had  the  training  reasonably  expected  of  competent  directors  of  junior  and  senior 
college  work,  and  have  had  almost  their  whole  experience  with  secondary  or  early  col- 

'  state  Report,  1901,  page  63.  '  Cataloffue,  Kirksville,  1908,  page  12. 

'  The  movement  for  granting  bachelor's  degrees  has  been  confined  largely  to  Cape  Girardeau  and  Kirksville.  War- 
rensburg  has  participated,  but  to  a  smaller  degree  in  proportion  to  her  much  larger  enrolment.  Fifteen  had  taken 
the  degree  at  Warrensburg  up  to  the  time  this  study  was  begun  in  1914;  forty  more  had  graduated  by  1917, 
making  fifty-flve  in  all.  Of  these  slightly  over  half  came  from  the  county  where  tile  school  is  located — all  but  three 
from  the  town  of  Warrensburg.  Of  the  sixty-three  graduates  from  Cape  Girardeau,  nine  were  from  the  faculty  or 
their  families,  while  twelve  lived  in  remote  parts  of  the  district  from  which  the  university  or  some  other  good 
college  is  equally  or  more  accessible ;  forty,  or  sixty-three  per  cent,  including  the  faculty  group,  lived  in  Cape 
Girardeau  or  close  by,  leaving  ten,  or  sixteen  per  cent,  to  represent  the  accessible  part  of  the  district  at  large.  One 
came  from  another  state.  At  Kirksville  eleven  were  regular  members  of  the  faculty  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
degree;  eight  of  these  received  degrees  without  doing  work  in  residence.  Nearly  three-flfths  of  the  four-year 
degree?  granted,  1907-16,  were  secured  by  residents  of  Adair  County.  The  residence  of  later  recipients  was  not  pub- 
lished. Reports  from  the  school  indicate  forty  per  cent  of  local  graduates  in  1917  and  1918.  Maryville  granted  her 
Urst  four-year  degrees  in  1917.  when  twelve  students  graduated;  fifteen  graduated  in  1918.  Of  these  twenty-seven 
students,  eighteen  lived  in  Maryville  or  close  by,  and  three  lived  in  adjoining  counties;  two  others  were  already  col- 
lege graduates,  and  nine  were  paid  various  amounts  by  the  school  as  assistants.  Springfield  graduated  one  in  1913 
and  twenty-eight  from  191B  to  1917.  Ten  of  these  lived  in  Springfield  or  the  immediate  neighborhood ;  seven  came 
ft*om  outside  the  district,  and  five  were  regularly  employed  members  of  the  teaching  staff. 
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lege  classes.  Thus  it  has  resulted  that  graduation  from  a  four-year  course  has  been 
merely  a  matter  of  amassing  a  sufficient  number  of  elementary  credits  of  an  almost 
unrestricted  variety, — a  practice  disapproved  by  all  reputable  colleges, — instead  of 
representing  definite  progress  in  sequence  thru  an  organized  curriculum  which  is  re- 
quired by  good  collegiate  procedure.  A  third  characteristic  calculated  to  cheapen  these 
courses  has  been  the  pace  at  which  they  have  been  taken.  Cape  Girardeau,  running 
nominally  on  a  schedule  of  fifteen  credit  hours  per  week,  has  permitted  an  actual 
median  of  seventeen  hours  for  the  coUegiate  student  body  with  still  more  for  a  very 
large  proportion,  and  in  addition  has  allowed  a  differential  bonus  by  which  the  two 
highest  ratings  earned  respectively  fifteen  and  thirty  per  cent  more  credit.  At  Kirks- 
ville  this  speeding-up  has  taken  the  extraordinary  form  of  a  private  and  arbitrary 
distribution  of  credit,  based  solely  on  the  personal  judgment  of  the  head  of  the  in- 
stitution.' 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Univei-sity  of  Missouri 
should  decline  to  accept  hour  for  hour  the  work  of  the  degree  courses  in  these  in- 
stitutions until  some  arrangement  for  acceptable  standards  of  work  could  be  made. 
Since  this  study  began,  such  an  arrangement  has  been  achieved,  and  the  conference 
agreement  of  June  22, 1916,  stipulates  these  standards  and  provides  for  full  mutual 
recognition  of  credit.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  the  normal  schools  can 
meet  university  standards  for  advanced  collegiate  work  on  their  present, appropria- 
tions and  at  the  same  time  provide  satisfactorily  for  the  secondary  and  junior  college 
work  that  is  expected  of  them.  The  large  increases  in  the  one  hundred  twenty  hour 
classes  in  1917  and  1918  ai*e  admittedly  due  to  the  new  arrangement.  Fairness  to 
their  students  should  therefore  inspire  the  schools  to  enforce  their  revised  standards 
to  the  letter. 

At  the  present  time,  as  in  their  early  careers,  the  Missouri  normal  schools  regard 
their  efforts  as  properly  catholic  in  scope  and  as  destined  to  comprise  the  preparation 
of  every  sort  of  teacher  "from  the  highest  to  the  lowest."  The  idea  is  clearly  stated 
in  one  of  the  catalogues  for  1916:  "The  function  of  the  normal  school  is  to  pre- 
pare efficient  teachers  for  all  grades  and  classes  of  public  schools  including  primary 
teachers,  rural  teachers,  grade  teachers,  high  school  teachers,  principals  and  superin- 
tendents. To  limit  it  will  of  necessity  make  it  less  efficient  at  all  points." 

2.  How  SHOULD  THE  ScOPE  OF  A  NoEMAL  ScHOOl's  AcTIvrTIES  BE  DETERMINED? 

For  a  professional  institution  already  in  operation  the  question  of  the  ground  to 
be  covered  is  a  double  problem  of  resources  and  needs.  This  assumes,  however,  that 
the  character  of  the  proposed  curricula  and  their  cost  are  already  fully  understood. 
The  first  and  fundamental  question  to  be  answered  should  be:  What  does  it  imply 
in  number  and  quality  of  instructors,  in  equipment  and  organization,  to  give  in  a 
first  class  manner  the  kinds  of  training  in  view?  and  the  next:  How  many  of  these 

*  See  page  333. 
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kinds  of  training  can  we  undertake  with  the  funds  at  our  disposal  ?  and  the  third  : 
Considering  the  types  of  teacher  needed,  and  the  other  agencies  supplying  them,  in 
what  direction,  if  at  all,  is  it  advisable  for  us,  as  experts  in  state  education,  to  urge 
the  extension  of  our  facilities?  The  precedence  which  an  institution  actually  gives 
these  questions  in  regulating  its  operations  is  a  very  fair  measure  both  of  its  sense  of 
obligation  to  the  state  and  of  its  right  to  be  considered  a  good  higher  institution. 

"Standard"  Institutions  and  Othees 

It  wiU,  of  course,  be  granted  that  past  and,  to  some  extent,  present  conditions  in 
many  localities  interfere  seriously  with  the  normal  school  that  would  do  standard 
work;  the  need  is  often  such  that  apparently  the  only  justification  for  a  school's  ex- 
istence is  for  it  to  spread  itself  out  over  the  whole  field,  and  help  every  teacher  who 
applies  to  be  a  little  better  than  he  was  before.  Informal  efforts  of  this  kind  are  desira- 
ble and  necessary;  with  reading  circles,  correspondence  work,  and  other  loosely  organ- 
ized schemes  for  self-improvement  they  have  a  well-earned  place.  The  trouble  comes 
when  such  a  Chautauqua-like  institution  loses  its  power  of  self-recognition,  and  an- 
nounces that  its  all-inclusive  achievements  represent  the  best  that  men  know;  when 
it  seeks  to  match  its  uncritical  attitude  and  promiscuous  procedure,  however  well 
intended,  with  institutions  that  meet  national  standards. 

A  certain  school,  for  example,  decides  that  with  its  funds  it  is  justified  in  offering 
three  standard  curricula :  one  for  teachers  in  grammar  grades,  another  for  teachers  of 
intermediate  grades,  and  the  third  for  primary  teachers.  It  maintains  a  faculty  of  in- 
structors especially  trained  and  experienced  in  these  departments;  it  pays  them  $2500 
to  $8000  a  year,  employs  them  fifteen  hours  per  week,  and  provides  opportunity  with- 
out loss  of  salary  for  their  occasional  release  for  study.  It  discriminates  in  its  admis- 
sions to  the  curriculum,  selecting  only  those  students  who  are  well  prepared;  it  re- 
quires continuous  attendance  upon  instruction  in  fair-sized  homogeneous  groups  thru 
a  series  of  courses  organized  to  give  thorough  training  for  specific  positions.  Such  a 
school  deserves  to  be  called  a  "standard"  institution,  since  it  is  doing  its  work  under 
conditions  known  to  be  excellent.  Another  school  with  the  same  amount  of  income 
offers  to  train  teachers  of  every  kind.  It  has  a  staff  some  members  of  which  receive  fair 
salaries,  but  which  includes  many  of  its  own  recent  graduates  and  even  advanced  stu- 
dents who  are  teaching  for  credit  at  low  figures.  The  educational  equipment  of  most 
of  these  instructors  is  "  general ; "  in  many  cases  their  only  experience  is  that  of  super- 
intendent in  a  small  town.  Shifts  from  one  department  to  another  ai-e  not  uncom- 
mon. Teachers  must  instruct  for  twenty-fiive  periods  per  week,  in  the  summer  session 
sometimes  for  thirty-five,  and  take  time  off  at  their  own  expense,  if  not  at  their  own 
risk.  There  is  no  specific  entrance  requirement  for  students  except  a  general  "sizing- 
up"  at  the  office;  students,  if  sufficiently  plausible,  may  take  most  of  their  high  school 
work  while  going  thru  the  "college."  To  accommodate  one-term  students,  courses  are 
organized  in  twelve-week  or  even  six-week  fractions,  which  may  be  taken  topsy-turvy, 
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whenever  students  feel  like  coming.  Nearly  everything  is  elective;  the  same  classes 
admit  alike  those  who  will  teach  in  primary,  those  who  will  teach  in  intermediate,  and 
those  who  will  teach  in  grammar  grades,  as  well  as  others  who  will  seek  high  school 
positions  or  principalships,  and  still  others  who  are  piecing  together  four  years  of  such 
coui-ses  for  an  "A.B."  Secondary  and  collegiate  students  recite  together;  as  many 
courses  as  possible  are  therefore  "general."  Such  courses  are  likewise  justified  on  the 
theory  that  no  one  can  tell  until  after  two  or  more  years  of  this  treatment  just  what 
it  has  fitted  him  for.  Experience  proves  that  he  takes  the  highest  paid  job  of  any  kind 
that  turns  up,  regardless  of  his  "training."  To  cap  the  climax,  this  school  has  the 
courage  to  assert  that  its  pei-formance  is  as  worthy  as  the  best,  and  to  demand  equal 
recognition. 

These  two  examples  illustrate  a  contrast  in  fundamental  conceptions  of  education. 
Given  the  same  amount  of  income,  the  firet  school  is  its  own  severest  critic  at  every 
point,  while  the  second  criticises  only  those  who  attack  it.  The  first  asks  always, "  What 
is  a  suitable  and  adequate  training  for  this  position  ?"  and  "Can  we  provide  this  with 
our  resources  .''"The  other  enquires  first,  "  Is  there  anything  that  any  normal  school  or 
college  gives  that  we  do  not  offer.''"  and  then  declares,  "Let  us  advertise  it,  and  give 
as  much  of  it  as  we  must  so  far  as  this  requires  no  additional  facilities  or  expenditure." 
One  is  a  genuine  moral  leader,  limiting  its  program  strictly  to  that  wherein  it  can 
express  the  whole  truth;  the  other  is  a  popular  and  superficial  educational  exploiter. 

Hence,  if  there  is  virtue  in  doing  a  thing  thoroughly  well  and  a  limit  to  legisla- 
tive appropriations,  it  is  impossible  to  endorse  the  above  quoted  declaration  that  to 
"limit"  a  normal  school  in  any  way  "will  of  necessity  make  it  less  efficient  at  all 
points."  We  justly  view  with  increasing  suspicion  individuals  and  institutions  that 
multiply  their  avowed  aims  while  their  resources  remain  the  same;  normal  schools  can 
be  no  exception.  In  every  other  form  of  human  effort,  to  limit  and  concentrate  is  to 
strengthen  and  achieve.  No  better  illustration  of  this  could  be  found  than  the  Spring- 
field school ;  more  than  ninety-nine  out  of  every  one  hundred  enrolled  there  have  re- 
ceived the  strictly  limited  type  of  training  in  which  the  school  is  strongest.  The  prod- 
uct has  been  relatively  sound  because  the  bulk  of  the  effort  has  been  expended  on  the 
one  thing  that  the  school  is  best  fitted  to  do.  Univei"salists  in  speech,  they  have  been 
for  the  most  part  unitarians  in  practice. 

The  Present  Policy  of  Missouri  Normal  Schools — Pressure  of  Local  SrruATioN 
The  real  explanation  of  the  announced  policy  of  these  schools  is  complex,  but  is 
not  difficult  to  determine.  It  is  partly  traditional.  As  already  indicated,  the  earliest 
programs  professed  to  fit  for  all  positions  successively.  The  schools  found  that  their 
graduates,  however  slightly  trained  therefor,  actually  rose  to  high  school  and  adminis- 
trative positions,  and  they  sought  to  promote  this  with  appropriate  courses  available 
by  the  way.  These  were  frankly  makeshifts  to  help  a  teacher  climb,  say,  from  the  sev- 
enth grade  to  a  high  school  position.  The  schools  wisely  made  no  pretence  at  an  or- 
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ganized  curriculum  to  ensure  a  teacher  fully  competent  in  high  school  subjects,  for 
their  main  stress  was  elsewhere;  they  simply  did  the  best  they  could,  and  let  the  low 
salaries  of  the  positions  justify  the  inadequacies  of  preparation.  But  the  "universal" 
tradition  was  started,  and  the  leap  from  these  incidental  efforts  to  four-year  college 
courses  purporting  to  give  an  organized  training  for  higher  teachers  in  accordance 
with  collegiate  standards  both  of  curriculum  and  administration,  was  made  in  the  dark 
without  knowledge  of  what  was  involved. 

Example  of  Other  Institutions 

Again,  the  present  attitude  may  be  ascribed  partly,  in  some  institutions  at  least,  to 
a  sort  of  quasi-compulsion.  It  is  not  easy,  in  dealing  with  an  undiscriminating  public 
or  a  jealous  local  board,  when  sister  institutions  in  the  same  or  in  neighboring  states 
are  loudly  advertising  their  A.B.'s  and  B.S.'s,  to  convince  your  constituency  that  such 
a  course  may  be  undesirable  for  you.  The  reproaches,  too,  from  one's  professional 
colleagues  of  disloyalty  to  the  normal  school  "cause"  in  its  "fight  with  the  universi- 
ties" are  often  keen.  Warrensburg,  altho  the  largest  school,  has  had  until  recently  al- 
most no  graduates  above  the  second  year  of  college  work.  It  developed  its  regular  cur- 
riculum intensively,  and  probably  would  have  preferred  to  wait  until  longer  curricula 
could  be  placed  on  a  thoroughly  sound  financial  basis.  At  Springfield  and  Mary  ville 
this  would  possibly  also  be  true,  had  not  Kirksville  and  Cape  Girardeau  aggressively 
asserted  the  other  policy. 

Expansion  a  Matfer  of  Pride 

A  third  contributory  motive  appears  in  the  following  quotations :  "It  is  impossible 
to  prevent  ambitious  young  teachers  from  working  up  from  the  elementary  schools  to 
the  high  schools.  It  is  impossible  for  the  normal  schools  to  command  the  respect  of 
teachers  if  their  graduates  are  thus  limited."^  "If  it  were  established  and  understood  ' 
that  our  normal  school  graduates  were  not  to  be  accepted  as  high  school  teachers  nor 
considered  eligible  for  small  principalships,we  should  soon  see  none  but  the  poorest 
talent  presenting  itself  for  entrance  at  the  doors  of  these  institutions.  Strong  people 
would  go  elsewhere."^  If  we  mistake  not,  what  speaks  here  is  an  institutional  pride 
that  balks  at  the  acknowledgment  to  its  patrons  that  there  is  anything  the  institution 
cannot  do  for  its  students.  In  so  far  as  this  attitude  is  not  one  of  mere  self-aggran- 
dizement, the  normal  schools  would  seem  to  be  the  victims  of  conditions  about  them — 
conditions  which  in  turn  are  fostered  and  aggravated  by  the  policy  of  the  schools. 
Promotion  has  filled  the  eye  rather  than  fitness  for  a  given  position  —  the  future  of  the 
individual  rather  than  the  advantage  of  the  school  in  which  he  is  to  teach.  The  eco- 
nomic situation  and  the  certificate  regulations  have  permitted  this,  it  is  true,  but  it 
is  none  the  less  deplorable  that  a  student  with  a  minimum  of  specific  preparation  for 
elementary  work  should  be  allowed,  thru  a  series  of  years,  to  fill  his  pockets  out  of  that 

'  state  Report,  1901,  page  63.  *  Itnd.,  1897,  pa«re  29. 
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job  while  he  is  seeking  training  for  a  high  school  position,  a  principalship,  or  for  busi- 
ness. The  presence  of  this  type  of  student  has  enlarged  and  flattered  the  institution, 
but  it  has  placed  it  in  a  false  light.  Students  ostensibly  preparing  for  elementary 
work  suddenly  appear  in  something  wholly  different  or  leave  the  profession,  and  the 
normal  school  is  directly  responsible.  An  oft-repeated  argument  in  Kirksville  cata- 
logues in  behalf  of  the  four-year  college  course  is  that  elementary  schools  need  as 
well-trained  teachers  as  the  high  schools — a  thesis  that  all  sincei'e  students  of  edu- 
cation have  long  endorsed.  The  subtlety  of  it  in  this  case  appears  when  it  is  seen  that 
the  school  offers  no  three  or  four  year  curricula  for  elementary  work,  and  that  such 
graduates  uniformly,  and  the  two-year  graduates  usually  or  very  often,  go  into  small 
high  schools  or  into  principalships  and  superintendencies,  to  the  palpable  satisfaction 
of  the  normal  school  authorities.  Apparent  enthusiasm  for  the  downtrodden  elemen- 
tary school  thus  eventuates  in  a  college  for  high  school  teachers  and  superintendents. 
The  almost  inescapable  danger  here  is  a  two- fold  mediocrity :  a  skimoed  preparation 
for  elementary  teaching  and  a  higher  training  that  cannot  be  firet  class.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  is  no  critic's  secret.  Student  opinion  on  the  point  could  not  be  ex- 
haustively tested,  but  in  the  few  cases  both  at  Cape  Girardeau  and  at  Kirksville  where 
opinions  were  secured,  the  students,  altho  in  general  loyal  to  the  school,  felt  that  its 
higher  degrees  were  not  desirable.  Only  one,  a  Kirksville  graduate,  felt  resentful  at 
having  his  A.B.  degree  from  the  normal  school  heavily  discounted  at  the  university, 
altho  he  admitted  receiving  credit  at  the  normal  school  for  five  specified  courses  he 
had  never  taken.  One  is  puzzled  to  see  how  ''respect"  for  such  training  is  an  asset  to 
any  institution.  "Strong  people"  certainly  will  go  elsewhere  under  such  circumstances, 
and  only  those  will  remain  who  fail  to  grasp  the  situation,  or  who  by  extravagant 
rewards  of  credit,  as  at  Kirksville,  are  deluded  into  thinking  they  can  save  much  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  innumerable  instances  throughout  the  country  of  normal 
schools  that  have  set  themselves  to  do  a  limited  task  well  and  which,  precisely  because 
of  that  fact,  are  plentifully  provided  with  high  grade  students.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
only  sure  way  for  an  institution  to  deserve  the  respect  even  of  its  own  graduates  is  to 
convince  them  of  its  integrity  and  provide  them  with  a  training,  however  limited,  of 
which  they  need  not  be  ashamed  anywhere. 

Personal  Expansion 

There  is,  however,  another  phase  of  this  motive,  latent  in  many  institutions  and 
active  wherever  an  ambitious  and  not  over-scrupulous  organizer  finds  a  malleable 
board  and  a  free  field.  The  motto  of  this  purpose  is,  "  A  big  institution,"  behind  which 
lurks  the  hoped-for  inference,  "A  big  president."  The  method  is  first  to  construct  a 
"demand"  and  thereafter  to  expand  the  school  to  meet  it.  If  skilfully  undertaken,  a 
"demand"  may  be  constructed  in  a  few  hours  by  putting  into  the  mouths  of  several 
patrons  or  school  boards  cordial  agreement  with  the  far-sighted  suggestions  of  the 
president,  and  presently  the  whole  student  body  may  be  discovered  by  the  same  method 
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to  be  clamorous  for  a  new  department  or  degree  even  tho  not  one  of  them  remains  to 
take  it.  "  Our  students  demand'"  or  "  Many  letters  from  school  boards  urge"  is  a  flexi- 
ble sort  of  evidence  that  needs  seldom  be  produced.  Of  course  such  "appeals'"  are  "iiTe- 
sistible"  and  "must  be  satisfied,'"  the  ultimate  victims  being  students  usually  ignorant 
of  any  other  institution  and  without  means  of  judging  the  true  worth  of  what  they  are 
getting,  students  who  are  flattered  by  being  urged  to  stay  on  for  "advanced"  work. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  impose  on  students  in  this  fashion.  The  method  followed  is 
to  suppress  all  criticism ;  if  the  school  gives  a  course,  it  is  ipso  facto  the  best  coui-se  that 
can  be  given  in  that  subject,  and  ranks  with  any  course  by  the  same  name  anywhere. 
In  spite  of  meagre  equipment  and  their  own  hesitation,  teachers  are  led  to  regard  it 
as  a  species  of  disloyalty  to  suggest  to  students  that  they  can  take  advanced  work  more 
profitably  at  other  places.  Blind  faith  in  the  familiar  institution  becomes  a  shibboleth 
to  young  minds.  The  school  literature  is  an  instrument  of  blatant  self-adulation  or 
bombastic  compliment:  American  schools  are  "considerably  better  than  those  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany;"  those  in  the  region  concerned  are  "as  good  as  any  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  worldf  the  school  itself  is  always  a  "great"  school;  its  faculty 
"represents  the  training  of  many  great  universities,"  including  the  "University  of 
Leipsic  and  University  of  Wiirzburg;"  whereas  fewer  than  half  of  the  teachers  have 
even  bachelor's  degrees  from  a  first-class  institution,  over  a  quarter  having  the  ques- 
tionable degree  of  the  institution  itself.  As  for  students,  "graduates  of  eastern  univer- 
sities come  here  to  school" — this  on  the  strength  of  a  local  graduate  who  had  been 
East  to  college  and  who,  returning  to  his  home  in  the  school  town  for  the  summer, 
registered  for  a  casual  course  that  attracted  him.  A  coui-se  in  surveying  tempts  young 
men  under  the  guise  of  "Engineering;"  the  first  essays  at  animal  husbandry  parade  as 
"Thremmatology;"  while  "Farm  Machinery"  from  a  textbook  and  expounded  by  a 
student  just  graduated  from  the  school  sounds  as  important  and  receives  as  much  local 
credit  as  the  course  at  the  university  given  by  trained  and  experienced  men  in  an 
extensive  laboratoi-y.  Meantime  the  doctrine  of  "sound  scholarship,"  the  "highest 
attainable  standards,"  and  so  on,  is  set  forth  with  gi-eat  unction,  while  "Democracy 
in  Education"  glorifies,  and  perhaps  grimly  justifies,  the  whole. 

A  decent  regard  for  honesty  and  justice  revolts  at  this.  There  is  possibly  no  ob- 
jection to  a  state''s  supporting  an  institutional  plaything  for  one  individual  if  it 
wishes  to  do  so,  but  to  jeopardize  the  future  of  its  young  students  by  exposing  them 
to  continued  misrepresentation  is  another  matter.  A  student  in  a  state-supported 
institution  is  entitled  at  any  time  to  candid  and  accurate  information  with  regard 
to  the  current  value  of  the  work  that  he  is  doing,  both  in  individual  courses  and  in 
his  curriculum  as  a  whole.  The  curse  of  the  old  private  educational  enterprises  lay 
in  the  commercial  interest  felt  by  the  institution  in  retaining  the  student  as  long  as 
possible;  state  education  is  in  a  sorry  plight  if  it  duplicates  the  same  vice  and  for 
a  still  more  ignoble  purpose.  It  should  be  the  distinctive  feature  of  a  state  system 
that,  however  much  or  little  it  can  offer  its  citizens,  it  can  at  least  give  them  reliable 
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and  disinterested  counsel.  Its  schools  should  make  it  their  first  duty  to  say:  "The 
instruction  that  you  need  is  given  best  at  X ;  we  offer  it  here  for  those  who  cannot 
go  elsewhere,  but  we  lack  the  proper  facilities."  They  will  then  beget  confidence  when 
they  say:  "This  other  thing  we  do,  so  far  as  we  know,  as  well  as  it  is  done  anywhere." 
A  student  so  counseled  not  only  shapes  his  career  successfully  according  to  national 
standards,  but  has  had  from  both  state  and  institution  a  priceless  lesson  in  downright 
intellectual  honesty. 

Seevice  of  Normal  Schools  in  enforcing  the  Idea  of  Professional  Training 

Finally,  the  normal  schools  have  been  moved  by  another  consideration  which  goes 
far  to  justify  their  whole  position.  Their  contention  has  been  that  "there  can  be  no 
harmony  or  unity  in  the  education  of  a  teacher  if  his  scholarship  is  received  in  a 
college  where  he  is  trained  to  be  indifferent  to,  if  not  positively  antagonistic  to,  the 
pedagogical  training  that  he  is  expected  to  get  in  the  normal  school."'  The  same 
writer  urges  that  as  colleges  and  universities  will  not  grant  proper  credit  for  work 
done  in  a  normal  school,  "teachers  must  get  their  scholarship  and  their  pedagogical 
training  in  the  same  school."  The  successful  normal  school  director  has  seen  intensive 
professional  training  for  elementary  teachers  bear  remarkable  fruit ;  he  knows  that  the 
graduate  of  our  best  normal  schools  is  capable  of  giving  instruction  that  is  amazingly 
superior  to  the  teaching  of  the  college  graduate  who  is  without  professional  training. 
He  knows  this  to  be  due  to  the  persistent  conservatism  of  college  and  university  with 
regard  to  scientific  education.  Therein  it  is  impossible  not  to  agree  with  him.  With 
the  same  skilful  selection  of  teachers,  the  same  discriminating  admission  of  students, 
the  same  careful  construction  and  administration  of  its  curricula,  the  same  thorough 
testing  and  practical  training  of  its  candidates,  that  are  now  characteristic  of  the  best 
training  schools  for  elementary  teachers  in  this  country,  the  teachei"s  college  of  the 
future  will  abundantly  justify  its  existence,  and  will  usher  in  the  really  professional 
secondary  instructor. 

Criticism  by  UNivERsmES  partly  iLL-FonNDED 

The  past  and  present  situation,  however,  deserves  further  analysis.  The  reluctance 
of  higher  institutions  to  accord  full  recognition  to  the  work  done  in  normal  schools 
has  been  of  a  twofold  character:  In  the  first  place,  they  have  seriously  questioned  the 
right  of  the  study  of  education  to  a  place  among  other  accepted  subjects  of  scientific 
instruction  and  research;  in  the  second  place,  they  have  questioned  whether  individ- 
ual normal  schools  were  conducting  that  study  in  a  fashion  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
which  the  subject  itself  might  be  worthy.  In  so  far  as  this  hesitation  has  been  sincere 
and  not  the  result  of  prejudice  or  institutional  feeling,  it  has  been  wholly  proper. 
The  first  objection  has  borne  with  equal  weight  on  departments  of  education  within 
the  colleges  and  universities  themselves,  and  has  not  yet  wholly  disappeared.  It  has 

^  State  Report.  1901,  page  171. 
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compelled  the  newcomer  to  fight  for  his  place,  and  has  thereby  required  him  to  refine 
and  improve  the  organization  of  his  subject  in  order  to  defend  it  against  concentrated 
criticism.  It  has  but  repeated  the  history  of  every  new  claimant  for  academic  approval, 
that,  for  example,  of  the  study  of  science  or  history,  or,  more  recently,  sociology.  In 
all  essential  respects,  however,  this  fight  for  admission  has  now  been  won.  The  depart- 
ment or  school  of  education  has  achieved  freedom  and  dignity  in  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  higher  institutions.  Moreover,  the  work  done  by  good  normal  schools  shows 
marked  similarity  in  spirit  and  method  to  that  performed  in  college  and  university 
centres.  The  ideals  of  the  profession,  and  of  professional  training,  as  now  set  forth 
by  the  best  representatives  of  both  types  of  institution  are  virtually  identical. 

"^The  second  objection, however  productive  of  bitter  and  often  justifiable  resentment, 
was  also  inevitable.  It  should  be  remembered  that  at  the  date  of  the  quotation  cited 
above  (1901),  the  Missouri  normal  schools  were,  by  their  own  admission,  little  more 
than  high  schools;  they  admitted  students  at  the  age  of  fifteen  practically  from  the 
elementary  school ;  it  was  yet  three  years  before  their  advanced  curriculum  was  made 
even  nominally  to  parallel  lower  class  college  work.  Surely  any  wise  college  adminis- 
trator would  think  twice  before  allowing  full  value  to  untested  transitional  credit  of 
this  sort.  Add  to  this  the  later  administrative  practices,  such  as  those  at  Kirksville, 
that  would  admit  astudent  at  thirteen, allowing  him  at  fourteen  to  begin  earning"col- 
lege"  credit,  and  to  keep  "  college"  and  high  school  work  parallel  for  from  two  to  five 
years,  and  any  self-respecting  college  would  reject  the  entire  institution  at  once. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  all  along  much  excellent  work  has  been  done  for  which 
credit  in  other  institutions  could  not  be  secured.  The  spectacle  is  instructive:  six 
wholly  autonomous  state  institutions  doing  to  a  certain  extent  the  same  work,  each 
standing  on  its  rights  and  dignity  and  keeping  the  others  at  bay  for  a  dozen  years, 
simply  because  there  was  no  agency  that  could  step  in,  investigate  the  trouble,  and 
secure  an  understanding!  The  institutional  spirit  of  fifteen  years  ago  was  not  the 
cooperative  spirit  of  to-day.  "The  longest  pole  gets  the  persimmons'"  was  the  univer- 
sity's reply  to  one  normal  school  president  when  seeking  an  agreement,  and  general 
competition  was  the  result.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  normal  schools  took  the 
surest  way  to  forfeit  the  confidence  of  their  more  advanced  rivals.  Subject  to  no  inspec- 
tion or  critical  review,  they  begged  the  question  in  the  easiest  manner  by  claiming 
to  do  everything,  and  thereby  made  a  pedagogical  blunder  that  retarded  their  cause 
and  the  reputation  of  professional  training  as  much  certainly  as  the  conservatism  of 
the  university  ever  did.  If,  while  agitating  vigorously,  they  had  first  pushed  for  high 
intensive  excellence  in  their  regular  work,  matching  or  surpassing  therein  the  college 
when  measui-ed  by  its  own  standards,  and  had  then  slowly  added  what  they  could 
fully  maintain,  the  past  decade  of  their  inter-institutional  relations  would  have  been 
totally  different.  Instead,  the  catalogues  reverberated  with  proposals  that  every  one 
knew  had  no  basis  either  in  suitable  instructors  or  in  necessary  appropriations,  to  say 
nothing  of  students;  meanwhile  the  change  in  policy  and  the  new  emphasis  which 
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was  attempted  could  not  fail  to  injure  the  relatively  less  advanced  work  which  the 
schools  were  obliged  to  maintain. 

These  efforts  at  expansion  have  been  unfortunate  for  another  reason.  Normal 
schools,  unlike  law  or  medical  schools,  profess  to  stand  primarily  for  the  processes  of 
sound  education  in  general,  and  to  reveal  by  precept  incorporated  into  practice  the 
true  morality  and  economy  of  mental  growth;  when  a  normal  school  or  school  of  edu- 
cation sacrifices  this  honor,  it  abandons  its  most  precious  and  characteristic  trust. 

The  Scope  of  an  iNSTrrurioN's  Work  should  be  determined  in  View  of  all  the  Facts 
If  the  above  analysis  is  correct ;  if  the  normal  schools  have  too  lightly  undertaken 
a  serious  responsibility  because  others  would  not  meet  it  properly,  or  because  they 
themselves  sought  the  prestige  involved,  or  because  they  regarded  it  as  their  tra- 
ditional right,  or  because  other  normal  schools  were  expanding,  the  inference  is  not 
that  normal  schools  should  not  enlarge  their  scope.  To  be  sure,  none  of  these  grounds, 
except  possibly  the  first,  can  be  considered  valid.  If  training  for  high  school  teachers 
is  not  well  given  elsewhere,  it  is  by  all  means  the  duty  of  the  normal  schools  to  agi- 
tate and,  if  necessary,  to  appeal  for  funds  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  do  the  work  in 
a  suitable  manner  themselves. 

There  may  be  other  valid  grounds.  Whether  there  are  or  not  is  the  third  problem , 
that  confronts  a  school,  after  it  has  determined  what  standard  training  is  and  what 
surplus  funds,  if  any,  it  has  for  extension.  These  latter  questions  concern  each  school 
alone;  but  the  problems  of  functional  enlargement,  restriction,  or  readjustment  are 
matters  that  can  be  properly  determined  only  in  cooperation,  as  they  depend  wholly 
on  the  needs  of  the  state  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  performance  of  all  of  its  agencies 
taken  together. 

Cooperation  of  the  sort  here  contemplated  demands  a  definite,  intelligent,  and  re- 
sponsible procedure.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  school  that  has  never  given  a  four-year 
degree,  but  has  administered  two-year  curricula  excellently.  Shall  the  president,  emu- 
lating the  example  of  others,  get  together  by  hook  or  by  crook  a  group  of  three  or 
four  students  whom  he  can  persuade  to  stay  thru  in  order  to  give  the  school  the  mys- 
tic blessing  of  a  "four-year  class".?  We  have  already  seen  the  kind  of  fraud  on  the 
student  that  such  an  attempt  may  perpetrate.  Or  shall  he  be  required  to  take  his  pro- 
posal before  his  colleagues,  say  a  board  consisting  of  the  heads  of  normal  schools  and 
of  the  university  school  of  education  together  with  the  state  superintendent .''  Shall  he 
be  asked  to  show  why  his  candidates  would  not  be  much  better  off,  both  as  individ- 
uals and  as  eventual  servants  of  the  state,  at  another  normal  school  already  doing 
acceptable  four-year  work,  or  at  the  university.'  If,  after  prolonged  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation by  this  group,  it  became  plain  that  the  university  and  four  other  insti- 
tutions with  organized  standard  four-year  curricula  were  unable  to  supply  the  de- 
mand, and  that  there  was  the  prospect  of  substantial  attendance  on  such  work  in  the 
fifth  school,  this  executive  could  have  the  support  of  tested  and  trustworthy  evidence 
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in  asking  funds  to  establish  his  new  curriculum  in  a  proper  way.  Anything  short  of 
such  carefully  considered  action  is  a  failure  in  educational  planning. 

Organization  of  Criticism  needed 

There  is  no  limit  to  which  the  continual  joint  expert  study  of  this  functional  growth 
and  readjustment  should  proceed.  It  is  far  more  important  than  the  unification  of 
material  administration  thru  a  single  board,  altho  undoubtedly  it  would  be  much 
facilitated  thereby.  The  executive  heads  of  these  institutions  are  the  state's  selected 
agents  for  dealing  with  its  teacher  supply.  The  latter  is  a  growing,  shifting,  never 
ending  problem  quite  beyond  the  successful  grasp  of  laymen.  The  logical  and  neces- 
sary thing  is  to  require  these  gentlemen  as  a  single  body  to  regard  the  state's  problem 
a.s  their  own  in  its  entirety,  and  not,  as  at  present,  as  a  districted  problem  which  each 
may  dispose  of  at  will.  In  this  manner  each  president  should  become,  in  a  way,  presi- 
dent of  the  whole,  and  see  his  particular  institution  as  part  of  the  whole  organism.^ 


'  See  pace  66. 
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PERSONNEL  OF  THE  MISSOURI  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

A.  Teachees* 
Age,  Sex,  and  Parentage 

In  its  five  normal  schools  the  state  maintains  some  two  hundred  instructors.  Nearly 
one-half  are  women.  Two-thirds  are  under  forty  years  of  age,  the  median  age  of  the 
women — thirty-three — being  some  five  years  less  than  that  of  the  men.  About  two- 
thirds  also  are  of  American  parentage,  and  nearly  one-half  were  born  in  Missouri.  Of 
the  men  two-thirds  came  from  agricultural,  one-sixth  from  professional,  and  one-tenth 
from  commercial  families.  Of  the  parents  of  the  women  one-third  were  engaged  in 
trade,  slightly  less  than  one-third  in  agriculture,  and  one-fifth  in  professions. 

Educational  Equipment 

Concerning  the  education  and  experience  that  may  be  determining  elements  in  a 
teacher's  success,  only  the  more  general  facts,  such  as  institutional  attendance,  de- 
grees, and  years  of  various  kinds  of  experience,  are  statistically  measurable.  These  are, 
however,  most  suggestive.  In  the  case  of  an  occasional  individual  they  may  be  mis- 
leading; some  unschooled  genius  may  tower  in  ability  above  a  man  with  many  de- 
grees. Nevertheless,  other  things  being  equal,  twenty  college  graduates  are  practically 
certain  to  excel  any  similar  group  composed  of  those  who  have  graduated  from  high 
school  only.  Moreover,  such  facts  become  increasingly  trustworthy  the  larger  the 
group. 

Remembering  how  home  environment  affects  the  choice  of  a  profession,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  find  that  four-fifths  of  the  men  and  about  seven-tenths  of  the  women  who 
teach  in  the  normal  schools  of  Missouri  come  from  families  that  include  other  teach- 
ers.^ As  the  same  thing  is  true,  altho  to  a  smaller  degree,  of  the  state  university  and 
college  teachers,  and  also  of  prospective  teachers  now  in  the  normal  schools,'  with 
the  exception  of  Harris  Teachers  College  at  St.  Louis,  one  appears  to  be  dealing  here 
with  a  distinct  vocational  characteristic,  —  families  that  already  include  teachers  are 
likely  to  provide  others ;  teachers  in  general  represent  families  to  which  school  affairs 
are  more  or  less  familiar. 

Secondary  and  Highee  Training — Degrees 

Secondary  education  in  one  form  or  another  has,  of  course,  been  completed  by  all 
normal  school  teachers.  Two-thirds  received  their  training  in  the  public  high  schools; 
nearly  one-sixth  received  their  secondary  training  either  wholly  or  in  great  part  in 
academies  or  in  the  secondary  departments  of  normal  schools  or  of  small  colleges;  and 
the  remaining  sixth  experienced  various  combinations  of  such  schools. 

'  For  a  description  of  the  data  upon  which  the  statements  in  this  section  are  baaed,  see  pages  401,  402. 
'  See  page  419.  •  See  pajre  432. 
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Higher  education  is  recorded  chiefly  in  the  number,  kind,  and  source  of  the  degrees 
received.  Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  teachers  have  no  four-year  degrees,  the  propor- 
tion varying  from  fifteen  per  cent  at  Kirksville^  to  forty  per  cent  at  Springfield  and 
Maryville.  Of  the  teachers  who  lack  degrees,  one-fourth  give  no  record  of  work  be- 
yond the  high  school,  somewhat  more  claim  three  or  more  years  of  such  work,  while 
nearly  half  claim  two  years  or  less.  The  departmental  assignment  of  the  teachers  hav- 
ing no  degree  is  of  interest.  More  than  half — thirty-two  out  of  fifty-eight — were 
teachers  of  art,  music,  physical  education,  or  commercial  subjects.  The  lack  of  a  de- 
gree in  such  cases  is  easily  explained,  altho  perhaps  its  justification  is  not  so  simple. 
Those  who  instruct  students  of  college  grade  should  themselves  have  had  college 
training.  But  seven  teachers  without  degrees  were  teaching  academic  subjects,  chiefly 
language;  eleven^  were  engaged  in  supervision  of  practice  teaching,  and  eight  in  giv- 
ing courses  in  education. 

This  reflects  a  characteristic  weakness  of  the  normal  schools.  One  would  expect  these 
schools  to  require,  even  for  their  teachers  of  arithmetic  and  grammar,  at  least  as  well- 
trained  teachers  as  are  demanded  by  good  high  schools.  This  indeed  has  been  the 
tendency.  But  while  the  academic  departments  have  been  steadily  strengthened  by 
better  formal  preparation,  the  professional  and  supervisory  departments  have  been 
conducted  more  largely  on  the  basis  of  experience  unsupported  by  theoretical  train- 
ing. Nor  is  it  a  question  of  elderly  teachers  inherited  from  an  old  regime  v  the  me- 
dian age  of  these  deficient  teachers  is  thirty-three.  It  is  certainly  unfortunate  that 
eleven  out  of  the  fifteen  teachers  in  all  the  schools  who  were  responsible  for  the  criti- 
cal task  of  directing  the  candidate's  first  practical  efforts  in  teaching,  and  that  eight 
of  the  thirty-three  teachers  giving  professional  courses  possessed  an  academic  train- 
ing inferior  to  that  of  some  of  their  students.  These  are  the  departments  of  all  others 
where  it  would  seem  fitting  for  a  normal  school  to  lay  stress  upon  something  more 
than  an  empirical  attitude  toward  "  method."  Supervisors  of  practice  teaching  should 
be  among  the  best  trained  people  on  the  staff",  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  if  a 
normal  school  is  to  justify  reasonable  expectations,  and  instructors  in  professional 
courses  should  manifestly  outrank  all  others  in  equipment  and  ability.  Students 
seriously  expecting  to  teach  feel  instinctively  that  practice  courses  constitute  their 
most  indispensable  work ;  and  the  schools  will  not  measure  up  to  their  responsibility 
until  they  place  the  most  competent  and  best  paid  instructors  in  this  department. 

As  a  justification  for  partly  schooled  instructors  it  is  weakly  urged  that  mere  de- 
grees or  years  of  attendance  at  institutions  are  no  proof  of  ability  to  train  teachers, 
and  individual  cases  have  been  effectively  cited  to  support  this  contention.  Such  ar- 
gument is  no  refutation  of  the  fact  that  a  thorough  education  is  an  indispensable  basis 

•  It  should  be  explained,  however,  that  Kirksville  provides  degrees  of  its  own  for  many  of  its  degreeless  teachers 
while  they  are  drawing  full  salary  as  instructors.  In  the  faculty  of  191S  six,  or  thirteen  percent,  had  received  such 
dejfrees  without  resident  work.  Omitting  these,  twenty^eight  per  cent  lack  degrees — about  the  same  proportion  as 
at  Warrcnsburgand  Cape  Girardeau. 
'Fourteen,  if  the  Kirksville  degrees  above  referred  to  be  omitted. 
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for  success  in  any  grade  of  professional  instruction,  and  that  education  can  be  best 
ensured  at  good  institutions.  Further,  the  requirement  of  a  degree  is  some  safeguard 
against  a  letckadaisical  habit  of  many  teachers  who  are  always  professing  to  study, 
but  who  never  carry  their  work  to  a  successful  conclusion.  That  these  facts  have  been 
openly  or  tacitly  recognized  at  the  institutions  themselves  is  shown  by  the  steadily 
increasing  emphasis  upon  a  satisfactory  institutional  qualification  for  appointment. 

Degkees  Classified 

The  teachers  who  have  degrees  representing  four  or  more  years  of  study  beyond 
the  high  school  have  been  classified'  to  show  not  only  the  number  of  those  holding  the 
various  degrees,  but  also,  in  a  rough  way,  the  quality  of  the  degrees  held.  For  this  pur- 
pose use  has  been  made  of  the  classification  of  institutions  formulated  by  Dr.  K.  C. 
Babcock  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  1911.^  Whatever  the  merits 
or  defects  of  this  classification,  it  at  least  treats  all  schools  measured  by  it  alike,  and 
the  results  secured  by  applying  it,  as  has  been  done  here,  to  the  state  university  and  to 
a  good  St.  Louis  high  school,  are  of  interest.  Seventy-one  per  cent  of  all  normal  school 
teachers  hold  four-year  bachelor's  degrees,  as  compared  with  ninety-two  per  cent 
holding  such  degrees  in  the  university  and  eighty-two  per  cent  in  the  Soldan  High 
School.  Only  thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  normal  school  teachers  hold  their  bachelor's 
degrees  from  first  class  institutions  as  compared  with  seventy-four  per  cent  at  the 
university  and  sixty-five  per  cent  at  the  Soldan  High  School. 

The  situation  in  the  individual  schools  may  be  traced  at  will;  Cape  Girardeau  heads 
the  list  with  forty-eight  per  cent  of  its  staff  equipped  with  first  class  bachelor's  de- 
grees. If  only  the  various  kinds  of  degrees  be  considered,  regardless  of  duplication, 
Maryville  leads  with  eighty-three  per  cent  of  all  degrees  in  classes  one  and  two.  Mary- 
ville  also  has  the  highest  percentage  of  advanced  degrees,  all  of  them  but  one  from 
first  class  institutions;  yet  in  the  proportion  of  the  faculty  having  any  degree  it  is 
low.  Kirksville  is  lowest  by  this  analysis,  having  sixty-nine  per  cent  of  all  of  its  de- 
grees in  the  first  two  classes;  its  advanced  degrees  are  all  from  high  grade  schools. 
In  the  proportion  of  first  class  degrees  of  all  kinds  the  figures  run  from  forty-two  per 
cent  at  Springfield  to  seventy-five  per  cent  at  Cape  Girardeau — five  f)er  cent  below 
the  Soldan  High  School  at  St.  Louis ! 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  quality  of  an  institution  is  no  certain  guarantee  of  the 
quality  of  the  individual  who  goes  thru  it,  and  in  the  case  of  any  single  individual  this 
will  be  freely  admitted.  It  is  not  true,  nevertheless,  that,  other  things  being  equal,  fifty 
graduates  of  inferior  institutions  will  represent  a  training  that  approaches  that  of  fifty 

'  See  pagre  420. 

*  This  is  substantially  the  classification  later  adopted  by  the  Association  of  American  Universities.  Class  I  includes 
institutions  of  .such  CTade  that  their  graduates  would  generally  suffer  no  loss  of  time  by  transfer  to  admittedly 
standard  institutions  (Columbia.  Harvard,  Yale,  etc.);  Class  II  includes  schools. whose  averace  graduates  would 
transfer  to  such  institutions  with  the  loss  of  part  of  a  year;  Class  111  indicates  a  loss  of  one  full  year,  and  Class  IV 
of  practically  two  years.  Class  V  comprises  all  other  schools  and  includes  the  four-year  courses  of  the  Missouri 
normal  schools. 
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graduates  of  first  class  colleges.  The  low  grade  school,  thru  its  inferior  selection  of  ma- 
terial, its  weaker  faculty  and  equipment,  and  its  looser  tension  of  intellectual  perform- 
ance, exercises  an  influence  that  only  the  exceptional  student  will  overcome.  The  gradu- 
ates of  such  schools  may  perform  a  devoted  and  worthy  work,  but  when  the  institutions 
so  served  place  themselves  in  competition  with  other  institutions,  this  point  assumes 
importance.  There  can  be  but  one  conclusion  respecting  the  normal  schools  in  this 
regard:  they  are  weak. 

Geography  of  Training 

Not  only  the  rating  but  the  location  of  the  institutions  that  serve  as  a  given 
school's  intellectual  progenitors  is  significant.  There  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  institution  where,  by  inheritance,  the  limited  ideas  and  attitudes  of  that  partic- 
ular institution  or  locality  prevail,  and  the  school  that  invites  and  provides  for  a 
generous  renewal  and  invigoration  of  its  mental  life  by  accessions  from  abroad.  Cer- 
tain inferences  on  this  point  may  be  drawn  from  the  facts  before  us.  Including  the 
four-year  degrees  from  normal  schools,  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  bachelor's  degrees 
held  by  normal  school  teachers  were  from  Missouri  schools,  as  were  also  over  two- 
fifths  of  the  advanced  degrees.  The  university  issued  one-fourth  of  the  first  and  nearly 
one-third  of  the  second.'  The  women  teachers  are  far  behind  the  men  in  amount  of 
graduate  work  done,  and  do  a  much  larger  share  of  it  in  Missouri.  The  individual 
schools  vary  greatly.  Maryville  has  but  one  Missouri  normal  school  degree,  while 
nearly  a  third  of  the  Kirksville  bachelor's  degrees  are  such.  Most  of  the  graduate 
degrees  held  at  Maryville,  also,  were  taken  outside  the  state,  while  at  Springfield 
they  are  largely  from  Missouri.  It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  that  at  Kirksville  and  Cape 
Girardeau,  the  two  schools  at  which  competition  with  the  university  has  been  most 
in  evidence,  much  of  the  graduate  work  of  the  instructor  has  been  done  at  the  uni- 
versity; at  Kirksville  this  is  true  to  the  extent  of  sixty-four  per  cent. 

The  institutions  outside  of  Missouri  most  frequented  by  normal  school  teachers  for 
various  degrees  were  University  of  Chicago,  Columbia  University,  Brown  University, 
and  the  universities  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Kansas,  and  Wisconsin.^ 

Combinations  of  Training 

From  a  purely  institutional  point  of  view  the  variety  of  mental  background  to  be 
found  in  the  faculty  of  a  normal  school  appears  in  the  combinations  of  training.  A 
table'  of  these  data  unravels  certain  strands  of  influence  in  a  suggestive  manner.  The 
mode — one-third — among  women  teachers  includes  normal  school  with  college  train- 
ing; while  the  mode  among  men  teachers — thirty  per  cent — shows  college  and  grad- 
uate work  only.  As  the  men  are  more  frequently  heads  of  departments,  directors  of 
training,  and  so  forth,  this  largest  single  combination  in  their  training  is  noteworthy, 

'  Half  of  the  bachelor's  degrees  from  Mianuri  schools  came  from  the  university  and  nearly  one-fourth  from  the 
normal  schools. 

•  See  page  422.  '  See  page  422. 
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and  indicates  how  closely  the  university  and  the  nonnal  schools  have  interacted.  The 
table  shows  a  further  fact:  whereas  the  university  has  developed  a  fairly  homogeneous 
form  of  training  for  its  teachers,  the  normal  school  corps  is  drawn  from  a  wide  series 
of  combinations;  seventy-four  per  cent  of  the  university  teachere  have  one  sequence 
of  educational  experience,  namely,  high  school,  college,  and  graduate  work,  while  the 
largest  group  of  normal  school  instructors  having  the  same  kind  of  training  contains 
but  twenty- three  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  This  same  wide  variation  appears  also 
in  the  experience  of  the  two  sets  of  teachers. 

Altho  all  members  of  a  normal  school  staff,  both  those  native  to  the  state  and  new- 
comers from  without,  may  be  expected  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  school  con- 
ditions into  which  their  students  are  going  as  teachers,  it  is  doubtless  commendable 
that  a  considerable  proportion  should  have  that  knowledge  bred  in  the  bone  thru  per- 
sonal expei'ience.  For  the  good  of  the  school,  however,  natives  of  the  state  who  have 
passed  thi-u  its  elementary  and  secondary  system  should  include  in  their  college  or 
university  training  a  considerable  period  of  work  amid  other  surroundings.  For  this  a 
summer  session  elsewhere  is  not  enough.  Where  such  migration  does  not  occur  there 
is  certain  danger.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  normal  school  teachers  had  both  their  second- 
ary and  higher  work  in  Missouri,  while  thirty-two  per  cent  were  native  born  and  had 
not  left  the  state  previous  to  receiving  their  first  degree.  This  proportion  does  not 
appear  excessive. 

Graduate  Degrees 

Only  about  one-fourth  of  the  teachers  in  Missouri  normal  schools  had  ever  done 
recognized  study  beyond  a  college  course,  altho  nearly  all  of  them  were  giving  collegi- 
ate instruction.  Of  fifty-two  master's  degrees,  forty-two  came  from  first  class  institu- 
tions; twenty- two  were  taken  in  Missouri,  sixteen  of  them  at  the  university.  Of  the 
degrees  usually  considered  as  necessary  to  qualify  a  teacher  to  give  collegiate  instruc- 
tion, there  are  seven  among  the  one  hundred  ninety-nine  teax;hers  and  oflicers,  six 
of  them  taken  from  first  class  institutions,  all  outside  of  the  state. 

Retardatiom  in  Training 

The  retardation  of  normal  school  teachers  in  securing  their  education  deserves  spe- 
cial attention.  The  records  of  the  group  show  that  sixty-eight,  or  just  under  half,  of 
all  the  four-year  bachelor's  degrees  with  date  given  were  taken  after  the  age  of  twenty- 
five.  Allowing  thus  three  years  Ijeyond  the  normal  age  of  twenty-two  as  a  reasonable 
margin,  forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  women  and  fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  men  were 
belated.  Eleven  of  the  twenty -one  teachers  who  have  only  the  two-year  Ped.B.  degree 
were  belated  in  getting  it.  The  interpretation  of  this  situation  may  be  aided  by  com- 
paring similar  figures  at  the  university,  where  eighty-four  per  cent  of  all  bachelor's 
degrees  were  taken  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  under.  At  the  nonnal  schools  thirty- 
six  per  cent  of  these  degrees  were  taken  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  or  later,  whereas 
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at  the  university  only  about  six  per  cent  were  taken  so  late.'  When  the  ages  at  which 
the  degrees  were  taken  are  examined  in  connection  with  the  class  of  institution  that 
granted  them,  the  following  facts  appear:  Altho  earning  nearly  half  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  bachelor's  degrees  on  time,  the  normal  school  teachers  have  earned  fifty-eight 
per  cent  of  their  low  grade  degrees  and  but  thirty-nine  per  cent  of  their  first  class 
degi-ees  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  before.  That  is,  the  poorer  degrees  come  easily 
and  at  an  early  age,  while  the  standard  degrees  come  later,^  Among  the  teachers  at 
the  university,  altho  eighty-nine  per  cent  of  the  twenty-eight '  low  grside  degrees 
were  earned  on  time,  eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  one  hundred  ten  first  class  degrees 
were  likewise  obtained  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  earlier. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  suggested  that,  in  a  normal  school  instructor  who  has  spent  a 
longer  or  shorter  interval  before  or  between  his  college  years  in  teaching,  belatedness 
is  a  virtue,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  college  teachers.  The  theory  is  that  the 
maturer  student  who  has  taught  derives  more  benefit  from  his  college  work,  particu- 
larly as  a  prospective  teacher ;  his  trial  efforts  have  revealed  the  difficulties  of  teach- 
ing, have  focused  his  attention  and  appreciation,  and  have  sharpened  his  motive.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  this — to  an  extent.  There  is  danger,  however,  lest  maturity  of  grasp 
of  mere  college  work  be  reckoned  too  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  individual,  while 
the  loss  of  momentum  and  point  of  view  favorable  to  advanced  study  and  gained  by 
fairly  early  education  is  ignored.  It  seems  hardly  open  to  question  that  beyond  a  cer- 
tain point  delay  serves  simply  eis  a  brake ;  that  possessing  a  college  education  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  a  student  normally  makes  more  intelligent  use  of  the  years  to  thirty, 
and  arrives  there  ahead  of  the  belated  college  student  graduating  at  that  age.  Much 
preliminary  and  unsupervised  experience  will  prove  to  be  a  waste  of  time  if  not  a  posi- 
tive injury.  Such  would  undoubtedly  be  the  attitude  of  medical  men  toward  practical 
medical  experience  before  theoretical  medical  training.  There  is  a  difference  here  only 
in  degree.  Professional  training  in  education  is  rapidly  achieving  the  power  to  make 
the  tyro  in  teaching  appear  quite  as  much  of  a  bungler  as  is  the  novice  in  medicine. 
In  both  professions  a  little  unskilled  experience  is  probably  of  use  to  the  practitioner 
in  raising  and  defining  problems  for  future  solution ;  but  the  time  speedily  comes  when 
delay  in  obtaining  further  education  is  a  loss.  Such  delay  is  prohibited  in  medicine 
for  the  sake  of  the  patients  and  should  be  prevented  in  education  for  the  same  reason. 

Retardation  and  Graduate  Work 

We  are  dealing  here  with  prospective  normal  school  instructors,  all  of  whom  must 
be  expected  to  have  done  graduate  work.  The  Missouri  conference  agreement  now 

•  The  schools  themselves  vary  considerably  in  this  particular.  Cape  Girardeau  leads  with  62  percent  of  her  teachers' 
bachelor's  degrees  taken  on  time;  the  other  schools  take  the  following  order:  Springfield,  62  per  cent;  Warrens- 
burg.  48  per  cent;  Kirksville,  38  per  cent:  and  Maryville,  36 per  cent. 

•  Here,  likewise,  the  schools  show  a  marked  difference,  but  are  consistent  in  their  relative  tendency  in  every  case 
except  Maryville:  teachers  at  Cape  Girardeau  earned  88  per  cent  low  grade,  but  only  56  per  cent  first  class  degrees 
on  time;  at  Warrensburg.  67  per  cent  and  36  per  cent;  at  Springfield,  67  per  cent  and  36  per  cent;  at  Kirksville,  60 
per  cent  and  26  per  cent;  and  at  Maryville,  the  one  exception  in  sequence,  29  per  cent  and  43  per  cent. 

•  Low  class  degrees  were  counted  only  when  no  first  class  bachelor's  degree  was  held. 
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calls  for  the  master's  degree  as  the  standard  evidence  of  qualification  to  teach  in  a 
normal  school,  but  that  can  be  considered  only  as  transitional;  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  preparation  implied  in  the  doctor's  degree  should  not  be  required  of  normal 
school  teachers  as  well  as  of  college  teachers,  if  they  propose  to  do  coordinate  work, 
and  if  appropriate  forms  of  such  professional  preparation  are  now  available,  as  is 
the  case.  It  is  of  interest,  therefore,  to  discover  what  relation,  if  any,  exists  between 
belated  graduation  and  post-graduate  work.  It  may  first  be  noted  that  the  master's 
degrees  taken  by  teachers  in  the  normal  schools  are  taken  late:  slightly  more  than 
half  of  those  who  hold  such  degrees  and  gave  record  of  their  ages  took  their  de- 
grees at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  or  later,  while  at  the  university  but  nineteen  per 
cent  hsid  reached  that  age.  If  now  we  examine  the  ages  at  which  those  who  went  on 
for  graduate  work  took  their  bachelor's  degrees,  we  find  that  sixty-two  per  cent  were 
twenty-five  years  of  age  or  under,  while  of  the  group  that  did  not  go  on,  only  thirty- 
nine  per  cent  took  their  bachelor's  degrees  on  time.  This  seems  significant.  It  would 
fairly  describe  the  tendency  to  say  that  in  general  the  student  who  of  necessity  post- 
pones his  college  course  finds  it  exhausting,  completes  it  out  of  breath,  and  has  less 
ambition  and  energy  for  the  advanced  study  which  is  to  be  his  all-important  profes- 
sional equipment. 

Judging  from  the  available  data,  therefore,  as  well  as  from  the  analogy  of  other 
professions,  the  effectively  trained  teacher  would  be  the  naturally  gifted  man  or  woman 
who  has  secured  his  formal  training  early  in  a  high  grade  institution  and  who,  after 
a  limited  amount  of  successful  experience  under  competent  direction,  has  taken  two 
or  three  years  of  graduate  work.  Such  a  man  or  woman  is  ready  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  or  twenty-eight,  with  a  sound  and  comprehensive  intellectual  equipment,  to 
begin  a  career  as  teacher,  administrator,  or  expert  in  educational  research.  It  is  to 
this  type  of  teacher,  further  tested  by  experience  and  achievement,  that  we  must  look 
to  give  insti-uction  in  the  training  institutions  of  this  country. 

Experience 

After  formal  training,  the  most  important  element  in  fitness  to  train  teachers  is 
likely  to  be  the  duration  and  character  of  preliminary  experience.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  each  type  of  professional  training  has  a  type  of  experience  best  suited 
to  ensure  its  highest  efficiency.  In  the  preparation  of  teachers  this  would  appear 
obvious  enough :  a  person  can  scarcely  hope  to  qualify  as  a  guide  for  teachers  of 
children  in  public  schools  without  first-hand  and  continuous  experience  with  the  con- 
ditions and  problems  which  he  is  fitting  his  students  to  face.  As  a  counsel  of  perfec- 
tion such  a  principle  would  appear  to  hold  good  throughout  a  training-school  staff"; 
in  actual  practice  there  are  some  positions,  those  for  example  in  certain  special  sub- 
jects or  even  in  highly  specialized  forms  of  subject-matter,  where  such  experience  may 
be  dispensed  with.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  however,  that  any  institution  bent  on 
closing  the  gap  between  its  "professional"  and  "academic"  work,  and  desirous  of  in- 
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fusing  a  single  fixed  and  all-pervading  purpose  into  its  operations,  will  look  first  of 
all  to  its  faculty.  The  thing  cannot  be  done  unless  every  teacher  has  himself  had 
sufficient  teaching  experience  of  the  particular  kind  in  question  to  determine  the  pat- 
tern of  every  course  he  gives.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  teaching  in  general,  and  teach- 
ing in  particular  is  highly  specific.  We  should  expect  two  hundred  well -trained  normal 
school  teachers  to  exhibit  a  large  amount  of  preparatory  experience. 

The  Missouri  teachers  have  had  expeiience;  whether  it  is  of  the  appropriate  kind 
may  not  be  so  clear.  In  total  years  of  teaching  experience,^  the  normal  school  teachers 
and  the  teachers  in  the  private  colleges  rank  together;  the  median  is  twelve.  The  me- 
dian at  the  state  university  is  nine,  and  at  the  junior  colleges,  six. 

Kind  of  Experience 

Altho  their  total  experience  runs  very  high,  the  normal  school  teachers  have  a  me- 
dian tenure  in  their  present  institutions  of  but  four  yeai"s  as  compared  with  five  at  the 
state  university  and  between  six  and  seven  at  Washington  University.  Their  experi- 
ence has  been  of  a  somewhat  different  sort,  as  further  analysis  shows.  Altho  two-fifths 
have  had  less  than  five  years  experience  in  any  higher  institution,  nine-tenths  of  them 
have  had  experience  in  elementally  or  secondary  teaching.  The  meaning  of  this  fact 
stands  out  clearly  when  comparison  is  made  with  the  other  great  teacher-training  body 
in  the  state — the  university,  where  fifty-six  percent  of  all  who  instnict  prospective 
teachers  of  boys  and  girls  have  had  no  experience  in  teaching  outside  of  college  or  uni- 
versity. It  becomes  still  more  significant  when  compared  with  the  English  training 
colleges  for  teachers,  where  the  instructors  have  had  practically  no  experience  in  the 
schools  for  which  they  are  preparing  teachers,  and  where,  as  a  result,  the  training 
colleges  are  completely  out  of  touch  with  the  lower  schools.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  principle  of  selection  on  the  basis  of  expei'ience  which  our  American  normal 
schools  have  applied  in  a  general  way  to  the  choice  of  their  teachers  is  a  considerable 
virtue  that  should  be  conserved  as  the  training  of  these  teachers  is  strengthened  in  its 
theoretical  aspects.  Experience  should  be  more  definitely  required  and  more  closely 
scrutinized  as  to  its  quality.  Slightly  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  teachers  in  Mis- 
souri normal  schools  lack  elementary  school  experience;  yet  they  are  training  chiefly 
elementary  school  teachers.  One-fourth  have  been  superintendents — a  position  that 
has  usually  included  secondary  and  occasionally  elementary  instruction.  Sixty-three 
per  cent  have  taught  in  high  school,  while  twenty-one  per  cent  have  had  some  expe- 
rience in  college  or  university  instruction.  Over  one-half  have  taught  in  rural  schools, 
altho  in  this  qualification,  as  in  othei-s,  there  appears  a  sharp  difference  in  favor  of 
the  men. 

Such  an  array  of  preparatory  field  service  would  seem  greatly  to  enrich  the  in- 
struction until  we  discover  that  there  is  no  well-ordered  relation  between  the  expe- 
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rience  and  the  present  occupation :  that  former  high  school  teachers  of  English  and 
history  are  now  showing  students  how  to  teach  arithmetic  and  geography  to  sixth 
grade  children;  that  courses  in  school  administration  are  given  by  teachers  who  have 
had  no  adequate  experience  even  in  supervision ;  and  that  former  principals  and  su- 
perintendents are  now  teaching  Latin  and  sociology.  In  other  words,  the  particular 
kind  of  experience,  instead  of  furnishing  an  all-important  background  for  the  present 
purpose  of  instruction,  is  largely  unrelated;  teachers  have  in  very  many  cases  received 
their  present  appointments  as  promotion  out  of  educational  jobs  of  different  sorts  and 
not  because  of  distinguished  excellence  in  the  kind  of  teaching  for  which  they  are 
now  asked  to  prepare  students.  It  is  plain  that  the  close  contact  between  the  normal 
school  and  the  public  school,  fortunate  as  it  is,  is  rather  the  chance  of  evolution  than 
the  conscious  recognition  of  a  sound  principle.  To  secure  the  latter  it  should  be  re- 
quired that  in  addition  to  a  good  general  education  and  specific  training  in  his  field, 
every  normal  school  instructor  should  have  had  likewise  a  reasonable  amount  of  spe- 
cific experience  in  doing  the  thing  for  which  he  undertakes  to  train  others.*  This 
would  maintain  a  fine  tradition  in  its  most  effective  form. 

Teaching  Assignment 

The  natural  correlative  of  training  and  experience  is  to  be  found  in  the  teacher's 
present  occupation  and  the  conditions  attending  its  pursuit.  The  latter  include  many 
phases  of  administration  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  connection  with  that  topic ; 
the  aspects  having  particular  significance  here  are  those  involving  the  scope  and 
weight  of  the  assignment.  An  examination  of  the  teaching  programs  of  1915-16  shows 
that  eighteen  per  cent  of  all  teachers  in  Missouri  normal  schools  teach  more  than 
one  subject.  Forty-two  instances  occur  among  the  teachers  of  the  regular  session  and 
fourteen  among  those  teaching  only  in  the  summer.  They  are  about  evenly  distributed 
among  the  schools,  and  in  all  but  ten  instances  involve  so-called  "  college"  work.  Cer- 
tain subjects,  such  as  education  and  psychology,  especially  educational  psychology, 
physics  and  general  science,  history  and  economics,  have  a  natural  affinity,  and,  even 
as  college  instruction,  might  conceivably  be  well  handled  by  the  same  teachers.  Other 
combinations  are  allowable  enough  in  a  high  school,  but  are  suspicious  when  offered 
for  college  credit.  Spanish  is  combined  with  German,  with  history,  and  with  photog- 
raphy ;  German  is  offered  further  by  a  teacher  of  Latin  and  a  teacher  of  French.  Physics 
teachei-s  teach  also  mathematics  and  chemistry;  history  teachers  teach  Latin,  mathe- 
matics, and  geogi-aphy.  Teachers  of  education  teach  geography  and  chemistry,  and  a 
teacher  of  English  teaches  sociology.  Nine  teachers  in  the  regular  session  have  a  com- 
bination of  three  subjects.  As  one  might  surmise,  three  of  these  teach  education;  one 

•  An  admirable  instance  of  the  successful  enforcement  of  a  policy  of  selecting  experience  for  a  present  purpose 
is  shown  in  the  staff  of  the  St  Louis  hiph  schools.  It  is  desired  to  have  teachers  with  experience  in  elementary  in- 
struction, in  order  to  ensure  a  true  perspective  in  high  school  work.  In  1916  over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in 
the  Soldan  High  School  were  thus  equipped,  the  remainder,  with  occasional  exceptions,  having  only  high  school 
experience.  If  an  incidental  advantage  can  be  secured  to  this  extent  in  a  high  school,  a  normal  school  should  hold 
out  stubbornly  for  a  requisite  that  is  essential. 
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combines  it  with  English  and  geography,  and  two  with  history  and  mathematics. 
Chemistry  combines  once  with  physics  and  mathematics,  once  with  bacteiiology  and 
general  science,  and  once  with  physics  and  physiology.  One  teacher  gives  instruction 
in  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  To  call  such  work  "college'"  work  is  probably  un- 
justifiable in  most  cases.  It  is  impossible  to  expect  a  collegiate  grade  of  work  from 
an  individual  who  must  teach  five  classes  per  day  in  two  or  more  distinct  fields,  and 
teachers  who  are  properly  trained  will  refuse  to  do  it.  Injustice  to  the  normal  schools 
it  must  be  said  that  such  cases  represent  a  past  condition  that  is  fast  being  outgrown, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  eighty-two  per  cent  of  all  their  instructors  are  now  work- 
ing in  single  departments.  The  chief  mistake  has  been  in  the  assei-tion  of  claims  for 
collegiate  recognition  during  recent  years  when  conditions  were  admittedly  much 
worse  than  they  are  to-day. 

Length  of  Program 

Of  even  greater  absolute  importance  than  the  diversity  of  assignment  in  determin- 
ing the  quality  of  work  is  the  teacher's  time  schedule.  The  most  striking  feature  of 
the  teachers'  quarterly  programs  in  1915-16  is  the  wide  variation  among  the  schools."^ 
In  summer  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  teachers  at  Cape  Girardeau  gave  from  twelve  to 
nineteen  periods  of  instruction  per  week,  while  at  Springfield  only  three  per  cent  gave 
so  little.  Sixty-seven  per  cent  at  Springfield  had  twenty-five  or  more  periods  as  com- 
pared with  four  per  cent  at  Cape  Girardeau,  and  six  individuals  at  Springfield  had 
thirty  periods  or  more.  How  can  work  done  under  such  dissimilar  conditions  be  com- 
pared? Similarly  at  Warrensburg  over  half  of  the  programs  in  the  regular  session 
called  for  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  periods  weekly,  while  Kirksville  asked  but  one 
teacher  to  exceed  twenty-four  periods  and  but  three  to  exceed  twenty.  Yet  no  similar 
variation  in  salary  occurred;  in  fact,  the  teachers  at  Cape  Girardeau,  while  having 
much  shorter  programs,  received  on  the  average  higher  salaries  than  the  teachers  at 
Springfield.  There  could  be  no  more  forcible  argument  for  the  need  of  some  regulat- 
ing authority  to  establish  for  all  the  schools  a  common  schedule  according  to  some 
well-considered  standard. 

A  second  fact  that  stands  out  is  the  marked  increase  of  load  during  the  summer  ses- 
sion. Twice  as  great  a  proportion  of  teachers  were  carrying  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  periods  in  the  summer  term  as  did  so  during  the  regular  session ;  the  percentage 
of  all  summer  term  teachers  carrying  such  programs  was  forty-two.  If  summer  work 
involved  simply  a  high  tho  possible  maximum  based  on  a  reasonable  and  compensat- 
ing minimum  for  the  regular  session,  the  case  would  be  different.  As  it  is,  every  such 
program  is  super-maximum.  No  normal  school  instructor  professing  to  do  collegiate 
work  should  be  allowed  to  teach  twenty-five  class-periods  per  week  at  any  time:  the 
fact  itself  brands  the  quality  of  the  work  as  necessarily  inferior.  When  the  inrush  of 
summer  students  is  permitted  to  create  such  schedules,  there  can  be  but  one  result: 

'  See  page  42S. 
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the  work  degenerates  into  a  genial  and  superficial  formalism  of  little  value;  the  school 
gyrates  thru  the  summer  on  the  momentum  of  the  good  work  done  in  the  regular 
session,  and  is  obliged  to  recover  its  balance  in  the  fall.  The  extraordinary  industry 
of  the  summer  attendants  helps  to  overcome  the  evil,  but  the  effect  on  the  faculty 
is  exhausting.  This  judgment  is  fully  corroborated  by  impressions  received  during 
visits  at  the  schools,  especially  at  Springfield.  The  teachers  dread  the  summer  terra 
and  discredit  the  work  done  under  such  conditions.  When  the  same  situation  prevails 
throughout  the  year,  comment  is  of  course  needless. 

What  is  a  Reasonable  Load? 

There  is  certainly  no  single  or  arbitrary  rule  by  which  a  reasonable  standard  of 
amount  of  work  for  normal  school  instructors  may  be  determined.  It  would  seem  to 
be  closely  involved  with  two  main  factors:  the  capacity  of  the  instructors  and  the 
quality  of  work  desired.  No  one  would  propose  to  turn  a  high  school  staff  into  a  college 
faculty  by  reducing  the  weekly  load  from  twenty -five  periods  to  twelve.  The  average 
high  school  teacher  would  scarcely  know  what  to  do  with  the  time;  he  has  a  general- 
ized training  with  or  without  special  emphasis  in  one  or  two  fields;  he  has  a  distinctly 
routine  attitude  toward  instruction,  and  to  him  the  physical  burden  of  twenty-five 
periods  is  not  excessive.  In  some  high  schools,  where  specialized  graduate  work  is  now 
required  of  teachers,  instruction  tends  to  assume  a  fresher,  more  intense,  and  vital 
form;  here,  therefore,  appears  also  the  tendency  to  shorten  hours  to  fit  the  better 
type  of  teacher,  not  because  he  can  compel  it,  but  because  he  has  the  ability  and  train- 
ing to  make  his  four  hours  a  day  worth  another's  five.  Similarly  the  good  college  in- 
structor is  expected,  thru  complete  familiarity  with  his  subject,  to  give  his  material 
an  original  and  vigorous  treatment.  This  he  cannot  usually  do  save  in  a  single  field 
or  portion  thereof,  and  he  must  live  with  his  sources  in  their  best  forms  to  the  point 
of  saturation.  To  such  an  instructor  more  than  three  periods  of  instruction  per  day  is 
a  drain  which  his  study  time  fails  properly  to  replenish.  He  must  keep  abreast  of  the 
development  of  his  subject,  must  continually  revise  his  courses,  and  must  himself  do 
constructive  study.  For  the  sake  of  his  product  it  is  usually  well  worth  while  to  give 
him  time  for  all  of  this. 

Assuming  a  faculty  trained  to  high  grade  work,  the  question  of  schedule  becomes 
a  question  of  the  quality  of  work  desired.  There  is  an  impression  that  a  heavy  schedule 
is  merely  a  burden  to  the  teacher;  that  he  continues  somehow  to  produce  in  larger 
amount  the  best  of  which  he  is  capable.  This  is  of  course  a  mistake.  A  school  demand- 
ing that  a  teacher  give  twenty-five  periods  of  collegiate  instnjction  per  week  simply 
gets  that  teacher's  energy  and  effort  spread  out  thinly  over  twenty-five  periods  in- 
stead of  concentrated  into  fifteen,  and  each  class  suffers  accordingly.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  the  average  school  board  or  layman  understand  this;  to  them  an  instractor 
teaching  thirty  periods  is  obviously  twice  as  valuable  as  the  one  teaching  half  that 
time.  To  any  one  who  knows  what  college  work  is,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
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institution  that  professes  to  do  college  work  on  such  a  basis  is  seriously  deceiving 
both  itself  and  others. 

In  view  of  these  two  considerations,  the  situation  in  Missouri  normal  schools  sug- 
gests certain  comments.  When  studied  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  claims  to  colle- 
giate recognition,  the  schools  would  appear  to  have  failed  to  realize  the  terms  on  which 
such  recognition  could  justly  be  based.  The  levels  of  work  to  which  each  instructor 
is  assigned  are  so  varied  that  nearly  all  cases  of  excessive  program  involve  some  col- 
lege work  and  several  ai-e  exclusively  collegiate.'  The  length  of  period  in  the  normal 
schools  is  the  same  approximately  as  at  the  university.^  There  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  the  same  standards  should  not  be  applied.  As  evidence  that  they  can  be  success- 
fully applied,  the  example  of  Harris  Teachers  College  at  St.  Louis  may  be  cited.  Here, 
in  an  institution  offering  two  years  only  of  collegiate  work,  no  teacher's  schedule  calls 
for  more  than  fifteen  hours,  and  the  average  is  considerably  lower. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  standard  college  schedule  should  not  be  applied 
abruptly  to  the  normal  schools,  except  for  such  teachers  as  are  already  trained  college 
workers.  There  is  on  the  faculty  of  each  school  a  considerable  number  of  teachers  of 
the  high  school  type;  men  and  women  lacking  special  training  and  bred  by  long  use 
to  the  old  style  normal  school  program.'  Some  of  these  are  good  teachers  who  might 
yet  acquire  adequate  preparation,  or  who  would  at  least  be  acceptable  instructors 
in  secondary  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  as  the  schools  attempt  college 
work,  the  present  little  group  of  well-prepared  teachers  should  at  once  be  enlarged 
and  placed  on  a  strictly  collegiate  basis  in  respect  to  hours  and  subjects.  A  training 
school  for  teachers,  of  all  institutions,  ought  to  make  its  own  standards  in  these 
respects  unimpeachable.* 

Good  Teaching  as  Exacting  as  Research 

There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  that  the  function  of  a  training-school  staff 
should  not  involve  research,  but  should  consist  exclusively  in  inculcating  known 
truth,  and  that  consequently  a  fuUer  teaching  program  is  permissible.  The  premise 

*  Out  of  one  hundred  twenty-eight  programs  in  academic  and  professional  subjects,  eighty-six,  or  sixty-seven  per 
cent,  show  ten  ormore  periods  each  of  college  work ;  nineteen  programs  are  wholly  collegiate,  and  only  sixteen  are 
wholly  secondary.  It  is  urged  at  Springfield  that  secondary  normal  school  work  should  count  on  a  twenty-five  period 
basis  as  ordinary  high  school  work.  But  Springfleld  also  avers  that  its  two  terms  of  geometry  and  of  history  are 
worth  three  in  the  high  school  because  of  its  "college"  teachers  and  mature  students! 

*  Wlien  these  statistics  were  gathered,  the  normal  schools  were  operating  in  general  on  a  fifty-minute  period ; 
Kirkflville  lengthened  some  periods  to  fifty-five  minutes,  and  Springfield  and  Maryville  reduced  some  to  forty-five 
minutes.  Such  differences  are  of  little  importance  in  defence  of  the  conditions  described.  When  once  adjusted  to  a 
student-group  and  prepared  to  meet  it,  a  teacher  welcomes  a  longer  hour ;  it  is  the  number  of  such  readjustments 
that  counts.  The  longer  interval  tjetween  classes  at  the  university  as  compared  with  exchange  of  classes  within 
a  single  building  tends  to  equalize  the  periods  still  further. 

'  It  was  interesting,  and  often  amusing,  to  observe  in  personal  interviews  with  teachers  how  nafvely  this  point  of 
view  was  betrayed.  Not  a  few  who  were  teaching  "  college  "  classes  twenty  or  twenty-five  periods  per  week  —  a  pro- 
gram that  would  rightfully  stagger  a  mind  that  understood  what  it  meant  — spoke  glibly  of  their  enjoyment  of  it. 
It  appeared  to  challenge  their  idea  of  a  good  day's  work  to  stand  before  a  class  for  as  many  hours  as  once  they  had 
kept  a  country  school.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  their  instruction  was  of  the  corresponding  type. 
•Since  the  data  on  which  this  study  was  based  were  secured,  an  agreement  between  the  state  university  and  the 
normal  schools  stipulates  a  maximum  teaching  program  of  eighteen  hours  weekly.  To  what  extent  this  provision 
hu  been  enforced  and  the  nature  of  its  effects  have  not  been  ascertained.  It  is  an  obviously  proper  arrangement. 
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back  of  this  attitude  is  partially  true,  but  the  conclusion  is  wholly  mistaken.  Techni- 
cal research  in  education  requiring  minute  and  prolonged  experimentation  is  doubt- 
less out  of  place  in  a  training  school  under  present  conditions,  altho  this  may  be  said 
only  with  the  proviso  that  these  schools  be  kept  in  intimate  touch  with  such  work 
even  to  the  extent  of  limited  participation.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  some 
one  serious  undertaking  of  a  research  nature  should  be  under  way  at  every  normal 
school  all  of  the  time.  But  the  heart  of  the  job  in  an  institution  for  preparing  teach- 
ers is  unquestionably  the  teaching  itself.  The  foremost  feature  of  a  successful  school 
of  this  type,  the  lever  on  which  it  must  chiefly  depend  to  accomplish  its  results,  is  the 
ability  of  each  and  every  instructor  to  present  continuously  the  performance  of  the 
finished  artist  in  teaching  as  teaching.  It  is  contact  of  this  sort  that  soonest  and  most 
deeply  fastens  fine  ideals  of  teaching  in  the  minds  of  young  students.  This  ability  in 
a  teacher  is  not  the  ability  required  to  prepare  books  or  to  conduct  general  investi- 
gations. It  presupposes  rather  a  constant  and  sympathetic  intimacy  with  the  kind 
of  instruction  for  which  the  teacher  is  preparing  others;  it  develops  a  more  and 
more  sensitive  insight  into  the  needs  of  students  and  the  ways  of  winning  access  to 
them;  and,  finally,  it  commands  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  human  interest  and  per- 
sonal force  that  by  common  consent  justifies  the  name  "teacher"  in  the  greater  sense. 
All  of  this  means  devoted  thought  and  a  lavish  expenditure  of  power.  To  teach  teach- 
ers is  of  necessity  a  work  lightly  undertaken  by  many,  since  a  multitude  must  under- 
take it;  but  to  teach  teachers  well  is  the  most  exacting  and  responsible  as  it  is  per- 
haps the  most  inspiring  business  in  the  academic  world.  While,  therefore,  much  more 
must  be  demanded  of  the  normal  school  instructor  than  he  usually  gives  to-day,  he 
should  in  turn  be  protected,  even  more  than  his  colleague  in  the  university,  fi"om 
requirements  that  check  his  growth  and  stifle  his  best  expression. 

Phoductive  Scholarship 

For  the  reasons  just  indicated  one  may  hardly  expect  to  find  in  a  group  of  normal 
school  teachers  that  productiveness  for  publication  which  is  properly  characteristic 
of  teachers  in  a  good  college  or  university.  Fifteen  bound  volumes  by  thirteen  authore 
represented  in  1916  the  formal  output  of  these  two  hundred  teachers  thru  a  score 
of  years.  The  largest  number  at  any  one  school  is  six  at  Warrensburg.  Two-thirds  of 
these  were  modest  textbooks  of  various  kinds,  the  remainder  were  doctor's  theses  or 
dealt  with  local  history.  About  twenty  teachers  have  contributed  occasional  scien- 
tific articles  to  the  better  technical  periodicals  of  their  departments.  Perhaps  thirty 
have  written  more  or  less  for  local  school  publications  of  merit,  especially  at  Kirks- 
ville  and  Cape  Girardeau,  and  still  others  contribute  now  and  then  to  local  news- 
papers and  magazines.  Except  for  two  or  three,  it  did  not  appear  from  the  repoi-ts 
submitted'  that  any  teachers  could  be  termed  systematically  productive  in  a  profes- 
sional sense,  aside  from  their  teaching. 

'  Individual  reports  could  not  be  secured  from  Warrensburg. 
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Altho  the  limitations  of  his  occupation  may  excuse  a  normal  school  teacher  from 
general  research  of  the  usual  academic  type,  such  exemption  can  scarcely  apply  to 
his  strictly  professional  obligations.  The  worker  of  this  class  is  supposedly  a  labo- 
ratory student  in  the  psychology  of  public  school  pupils,  and  in  the  changing  or- 
ganization of  materials  for  their  ultimate  use;  he  is  a  critical  investigator  of  the 
developing  social  needs  of  his  community,  and  of  the  failures  and  successes  of  his  stu- 
dents in  service.  He  is  confronted  with  a  vast  number  of  difficult  and  unsolved  prob- 
lems with  which  he  must  of  necessity  deal  in  one  way  or  another;  if  he  is  truly  pro- 
fessional, he  will  deal  with  them  as  scientifically  as  he  can  under  the  circumstances, 
and  with  a  progressively  experimental  purpose.  Out  of  this  experience  should  spring 
a  lively  and  invaluable  professional  literature  registering  the  progress  of  the  teacher's 
own  work  for  the  benefit  of  similar  workers  everywhere. 

The  lack  of  such  a  literature  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  lack  of  the  attitude  that 
would  produce  it,  is  readily  traceable  to  causes  already  discussed.  The  deadening  load 
under  which  these  teachers  are  forced  to  work  makes  it  impossible.  Four  or  five  meet- 
ings with  classes  each  day  not  only  leaves  one  no  time  for  any  but  conventional  pro- 
cedure, but  it  sooner  or  later  paralyzes  a  teacher's  power  to  originate  and  carry  thru 
anything  else.  When  to  these  are  added  correspondence  courses,  extension  appoint- 
ments, faculty  committee  work,  and  social  obligations  with  students,  a  normal  school 
instructor  is  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  teacher  in  the  usual  secondary  boarding  school. 
All  of  these  duties  should  undoubtedly  be  performed,  but  by  other  people  whose  chief 
business  these  duties  might  be. 

Because  of  such  conditions,  and  a  frequent  lack  of  sufficiently  specialized  training, 
the  professional  consciousness  of  the  group,  so  far  as  its  concern  with  the  productive 
scholarship  of  its  craft  goes,  is  low.  With  certain  exceptions  its  members  who  seek 
public  recognition  do  so  thru  work  that  takes  them  out  of  normal  schools  instead  of 
committing  them  more  completely  to  the  interests  of  these  schools.  The  educational 
and  literary  world  is  filled  with  men  and  women  who  served  what  they  consider  a 
hard  apprenticeship  in  noi-mal  school  work,  and  date  their  real  intellectual  debut 
from  the  time  they  left  it.  This  persistent  withdrawal  and  transfer  of  productive 
minds  to  other  fields,  this  apparent  failure  of  the  work  itself  to  engage  and  hold 
the  devotion  of  many  fine  students  who  have  undertaken  it,  has  contributed  not  a 
little  to  bring  normal  school  instruction  into  a  certain  disesteem.  "Academic"  work 
elsewhere,  even  at  an  equal  or  lower  salary,  is  veiy  generally  prefen-ed.  All  of  this  is 
due  to  mistaken  ideals  and  ought  to  be  changed.  The  people  who  prepai'e  public 
teachers  are  potentially  among  the  most  important  servants  of  the  state.  The  soli- 
darity of  pui-pose  among  persons  so  commissioned  should  be  profound,  and  their 
practices  should  be  the  result  of  unlimited  professional  interaction.  More  rational 
conditions  of  preparation,  service,  and  reward  among  these  teachers  will  undoubtedly 
be  marked  by  a  productive  scholarship  that  will  be  both  an  immense  assistance  to  the 
profession  as  a  whole  and  a  reassuring  evidence  of  the  high  quality  of  its  membership. 
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Economic  Status  —  Family  and  Dependents 

Before  discussing  the  salaries  of  the  normal  school  teachers  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand certain  other  items  that  bear  more  or  less  directly  on  their  economic  situation. 
Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  male  instructors  in  the  normal  schools  are  married ;  of  those 
past  forty  years  of  age,  all  but  one  are  married.  Of  the  women,  about  eight  per  cent 
are  married,  all  of  these  teaching  at  Springfield  and  Cape  Girardeau. 

The  median  representative  of  the  married  teachers  has  two  children ;  only  three  per 
cent  have  from  five  to  eight  children,  while  nearly  half  have  only  one  or  none.  A  fair 
comparison  may  be  made  between  the  parent  families  of  all  the  manned  teachers  over 
forty  years  of  age  and  the  families  that  such  teachers  themselves  have  reared.  The 
median  number  of  children  in  the  present  generation  is  two,  and  but  thirteen  per 
cent  of  the  families  have  four  or  more.  The  representative  family  of  the  preceding 
generation  in  this  group  had  six  children ;  eighty-one  per  cent  had  four  or  more,  and 
thirty-six  per  cent  had  eight  or  more  children.  The  change  in  family  life  is  noticeable 
even  between  the  older  and  the  younger  teachers.  The  median  parent-family  among 
all  those  over  forty  has  six  children  and  one-fourth  of  the  families  have  more  than 
eight;  as  compared  with  a  median  of  five  with  but  nine  per  cent  having  over  eight 
in  the  younger  group.  The  women  come  from  smaller  families  than  the  men  in  both 
age  groups,  as  they  are  more  frequently  from  professional  or  commercial  families  in 
towns  and  cities. 

The  number  of  dependents  measures  the  economic  burden  with  greater  accuracy 
than  the  number  of  children.  Here  again  the  men  are  distinguished  sharply  from  the 
women.  Only  one-eighth  of  the  men  have  no  dependents,  while  of  the  women  more 
than  half  have  only  themselves  to  care  for.  Nearly  half  of  the  men  have  more  than  two 
dependents,  while  slightly  over  one-tenth  of  the  women  have  as  many.  One-fourth  of 
the  men  have  more  dependents  than  any  of  the  women  except  two.* 

Length  of  Tenure 

The  length  of  tenure  in  normal  school  positions  is  not  unlike  that  in  the  univer- 
sity. About  sixty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  both  university  and  normal  schools  have 
been  in  the  institution  from  one  to  five  years.  Twenty  per  cent  at  the  normal  schools 
and  twenty-seven  per  cent  at  the  university  have  served  there  nine  years  or  longer. 
One  man  in  each  group  has  served  over  thirty  years.  Among  the  five  normal  schools, 
Maryville  and  Cape  Girardeau  exhibit  the  gi'eatest  contrast.  Maryville  has  nearly 
twice  as  large  a  proportion  of  one  or  two  year  teachers  as  has  Cape  Girardeau.  Cape 
Girardeau  in  fact  shows  a  stability  of  faculty  personnel  exceeding  even  that  of  the 
university,  tho  the  significance  of  this  can  of  course  be  judged  only  in  connection  with 
training,  experience,  salaries,  and  proved  teaching  ability. 

*  The  differences  between  the  schools  are  sometimes  marked,  tho  probably  without  significance.  At  Maryville  a  third 
of  the  men  and  half  the  women  are  unencumbered,  while  at  Springfield  three-fifths  of  the  women  but  none  of  the 
men  are  without  dependents. 
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Salaries  — Vaeiation  among  the  Schools 

The  salary  variations  among  the  five  schools  are  large,  revealing  again  the  lack  of 
any  stable  principle  guiding  the  regulation  of  wholly  identical  work  for  identical  pur- 
poses.^ Teachers  at  Warrensburg  are  better  off  by  two  hundred  fifty  dollars  than  at 
Kirksville.  The  median  salary  of  women  teachers  at  Springfield  is  one  hundred  forty 
dollars  less  than  at  Warrensburg,  while  the  median  figure  at  Springfield  for  both 
men  and  women  is  three  hundred  fifty  dollars  below  the  median  at  Warrensburg. 
Springfield,  however,  pays  three-fifths  of  its  men  over  eighteen  hundred  dollars  as 
compared  with  one-quarter  so  paid  at  Kirksville  and  one-eighth  at  Maryville.  Kirks- 
ville gives  only  half  of  its  women  teachers  more  than  twelve  hundred  dollars,  tho 
at  Warrensburg  eighty-four  per  cent  receive  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hundred.  Such 
marked  differences  have  no  justification  and  indicate  weakness  in  the  general  admin- 
istration. 

COMPAEISON  WITH  THE   UNIVERSITY 

The  difference  between  the  median  salary  at  the  normal  schools  and  that  paid  at  the 
university  is  $550.^  For  the  amount  of  work  done  as  shown  in  weeks  of  service  and 
hours  of  instruction  the  normal  school  salaries,  if  rated  by  college  standards,  are  ab- 
surdly low.  Considering  their  shorter  year's  work,  the  high  school  teachers  of  large 
cities  are  much  better  paid'  than  these  officers  of  the  state  engaged  in  what  the  state 
recognizes  as  collegiate  instruction  for  one  of  its  most  important  professional  groups. 
One  of  the  dozen  highest  paid  men  in  the  normal  schools  receives  $2400  for  a  year's 
work.  The  corresponding  teacher  at  a  standard  college  receives  $2500  to  $3000,  and 
teaches  three-fourths  as  many  weeks  in  the  year  and  three-fifths  as  many  hours  in  the 
week.  Correcting  a  moderate  college  salary,  say  $2500,  for  these  two  extra  loads,  we 
find  that  the  college  instructor  would  draw  about  $5500  if  at  his  present  rate  of  re- 
ward he  performed  the  time  equivalent  of  what  the  normal  school  man  now  does  for 
$2400.  The  college  instructor  does  not  receive  this  higher  recognition  for  nothing. 
He  supplies  in  knowledge,  training,  and  grasp  of  his  subject  a  commodity  that  is 
worth  already  more  than  he  gets  for  it,  and  if  it  be  proposed  to  demand  an  equiva- 
lent from  normal  school  instructors,  the  indispensable  outward  indication  that  such 
equivalence  has  been  established  is  the  approximate  equality  of  rewai'd. 

The  Best  Paid  Groups 

Normal  school  salaries  show  no  correlation  with  rank,  as  at  the  university,  since 
the  normal  schools  have  no  such  groupings  of  instructors.  Age  has  some  influence. 

■  See  page  42S. 

*  In  arriving  at  this  result  the  salaries  at  the  university  have  been  raised  by  the  proportion  of  salary  regularly  paid 

by  the  university  for  summer  session  instruction  to  compensate  for  the  additional  term  of  work  required  at  the 

normal  schools  and  included  in  the  normal  school  teacher's  salary.  See  page  423.  note  2. 

'  Median  salary  of  St.  Louis  high  school  teachers.  $1640.  Correcting  this  for  six  weeks  additional  instruction  required 

of  normal  school  teachers  would  give  about  $1875.  The  hours  of  weekly  program  of  the  two  institutions  are  not  far 

apart  —  twenty-two  to  twenty-five. 
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All  those  receiving  over  $2000  are  thirty  years  of  age  or  over.  No  one  over  thirty  re- 
ceives less  than  $1080.  Those  receiving  $1600  and  above  number  eight  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  in  their  twenties,  forty-seven  per  cent  of  those  in  their  thirties,  fifty-six  per 
cent  of  those  in  their  forties,  and  all  of  the  remainder.  The  teachers  of  the  group 
receiving  more  than  $2000  number  twenty-four,  all  men,  and  exhibit  certain  charac- 
teristics that  throw  light  on  conditions  of  promotion.  Only  five  are  over  fifty  years  of 
age.  As  a  group  they  have  had  nineteen  years  of  total  experience,  and  have  held  their 
present  positions  for  eight  years.  They  teach  about  twenty  hours  per  week,  twelve 
of  them  teaching  science  or  mathematics,  six  education,  and  six  history,  languages, 
or  music.  Aside  from  the  five  who  teach  mathematics,  four  only,  one  each  in  music, 
history,  geography,  and  English,  are  specialists  in  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary 
schools;  seven  are  deans  or  directors  of  training  schools.  Two-thirds  of  the  number 
have  their  present  work  clearly  correlated  with  their  training  and  experience,  eleven 
having  graduate  degrees,  in  most  cases  from  first  class  institutions;  four  show  excel- 
lent training  without  specific  experience,  and  three  have  had  appropriate  experience 
but  lack  training.  In  three-fourths  of  the  cases  the  visitors'  estimates  of  their  ability 
were  favorable. 

The  sixteen  highest  paid  women  receive  between  $1500  and  $2000.  Two  are  under 
thirty  years  of  age;  three  are  fifty  or  over.  Five  have  no  four-year  degrees;  of  the  re- 
mainder, eight  hold  the  degrees  of  good  institutions;  four  have  done  graduate  work, 
one  holding  a  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  As  a  group  they  have  a 
median  total  experience  of  twelve  years,  seven  of  which  were  in  the  present  position. 
They  teach  about  twenty-two  hours  weekly  in  the  following  subjects:  history  (1), 
mathematics  (2),  English  (3),  art  (3),  home  economics  (3),  foreign  languages  (1),  and 
supervision  (3).  Here,  as  with  the  men,  the  special  subjects  of  instruction  in  elemen- 
tary schools  are  meagrely  represented.  Nine  of  the  sixteen  teachers  show  a  definite 
correlation  of  training  and  experience  with  their  present  work ;  five  lack  suitable  ex- 
perience in  elementary  schools,  and  two  lack  specific  training.  Four  were  not  visited, 
but  only  one  of  the  remaining  twelve  impressed  the  enquirers  as  being  an  unsuccessful 
teacher. 

On  the  whole,  the  high  salaries  for  both  men  and  women  in  the  normal  schools 
appear  to  represent  a  genuine  selection  with  emphasis  on  good  training,  helpful  expe- 
rience, and  genuine  ability  rather  than  on  age  or  tenure,  tho  instances  occur  of  each 
of  the  latter.  There  is  an  obvious  tendency,  however,  to  favor  teachers  of  academic 
and  college  subjects  or  special  subjects  such  as  music,  art,  or  home  economics,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  subjects  bearing  directly  on  the  needs  of  elementary  school  teachers.' 
This  appears  to  mean  either  that  marked  skill  in  the  fundamental  function  of  a  nor- 
mal school  teacher,  that  is,  the  giving  of  specific  instruction  in  how  to  teach,  has  a 
relatively  diminished  chance  of  financial  recognition,  or  else  that  superior  ability  of 
that  kind  is  not  present. 

^Of  the  seven  well-paid  teachers  of  mathematics  five  teach  arithmetic,  one  class  each. 
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Insurance 

There  is  no  retiring  allowance  system  affecting  normal  school  teachers  in  Missouri ; 
their  provision  for  the  future  must  therefore  depend  upon  their  private  savings  either 
directly  or  in  some  form  of  insurance.  Nearly  twice  as  large  a  proportion  of  men  are 
insured  as  of  women,  the  proportion  of  men  varying  from  seventy-two  per  cent  at 
Springfield  to  ninety  per  cent  at  Cape  Girardeau,  and  of  women  from  twenty-eight 
per  cent  at  Kirksville  to  fifty-five  per  cent  at  Warrensburg.  Three-fifths  of  the  insured 
women  hold  endowment  policies  only,  and  one-fourth  more  hold  both  endowment  and 
other  forms.  Less  than  one- fourth  of  the  insured  men  carry  endowment  policies  only, 
tho  two-fifths  carry  both  forms.  Of  the  forty-one  women  reporting  insurance  nearly 
one-htilf  report  the  amount  as  $1000.  One-fourth  carry  from  $1000  to  $2000,  and 
none  holds  over  $4300.  One-third  of  the  men,  on  the  other  hand,  have  from  $2500  to 
$5000  in  insurance,  only  six  per  cent  holding  less  than  $1500,  and  the  highest  group 
— thirteen  per  cent — carrying  from  $8250  to  $11,000.  Two  individuals  can-y  $15,000 
and  $17,000.  Of  the  teachers  with  dependents  four-fifths  are  insured  as  compared  with 
two-fifths  of  those  without  dependents,  and  in  general  the  amount  increases  with  the 
number  of  dependents. 

Teachers  at  Harris  Teachers  College 

The  twelve  teachers  reporting  in  1915  from  Hairis  Teachere  College  at  St.  Louis 
are  older  than  those  in  the  state  normal  schools;  the  median  age  of  the  five  men  was 
forty -three,  and  of  the  seven  women  fifty  years.  Nine  were  Americans,  one  was  of  Eng- 
lish, one  of  Irish,  and  one  of  German  parentage.  Four  were  children  of  farmers,  and 
grew  up  in  families  averaging  six  children  each.  Two  were  bom  in  Missouri,  and  one 
gave  no  record;  the  remaining  nine  represent  nine  different  states  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi from  Tennessee  north.  One  woman  and  all  of  the  men  were  mamed;  three  had 
children. 

Four  teeichers  of  art,  physical  training,  and  penmanship  had  special  education  for 
those  subjects.  The  rest  held  bachelor's  degrees,  all  but  two  from  first  class  colleges, 
and  these  two  later  took  graduate  degrees.  Two  held  the  doctor's  degree,  and  one 
other  the  master's  degree;  all  from  first  class  institutions.  Eight  had  been  partially 
trained  in  normal  schools.  Teaching  experience  ranged  from  twelve  to  thirty-four 
years  with  twenty-one  as  the  median ;  the  median  tenure  of  position  at  the  present 
institution  was  nine  years.  All  but  one  had  experience  in  elementary  teaching,  while 
three  only  lacked  secondary  school  experience.  In  normal  school  work  the  experience 
ranged  from  three  to  eighteen  years,  and  two  had  taught  in  colleges. 

The  salaries  are  higher  than  at  the  state  schools,  and  the  men  receive  over  one- 
third  more  than  the  women.  The  median  salary  for  men  is  $2850,  and  for  women 
$1880;  the  average  salary  is  about  $150  greater  in  each  case. 

Compared  with  the  teachers  in  the  state  schools,  it  may  be  said  that  the  teachere 
at  the  Han-is  Teachers  College  are,  as  a  group,  more  mature,  have  better  ti'aining, 
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more,  and  more  appropriate,  experience,  and  are  better  paid.  Furthermore,  instead 
of  twenty  or  twenty-five  periods,  their  programs  average  about  ten  class-periods  per 
week  with  a  maximum  of  fifteen.  There  are  in  addition  certain  obligations  in  the  ex- 
tension department,  but  the  total  average  load  never  exceeds  fifteen  hours. 


B.  Studknts* 

Age  and  Sex — Nationalfty  and  Nativfty 

The  five  state  normal  schools  of  Missouri  enroll  annually  between  seven  and  eight 
thousand  students.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  are  men,  and  slightly  over  half  are  second- 
ary students,  altho  both  of  these  proportions  are  diminishing  with  some  rapidity.^ 
The  ages  of  the  group  i-ange  from  twelve  to  over  fifty  yeai-s;  about  three  hundred 
are  sixteen  or  less,  and  a  few  more  than  this  are  over  thirty;  but  the  middle  fifty  per 
cent  ranges  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  inclusive.  The  median  age  for  all  students 
is  twenty  years;  in  the  group  attending  only  in  summer,  it  is  twenty-two;  twenty  and 
twenty-two  are  likewise  the  median  ages  in  the  secondary  and  collegiate  groups.' 

Slightly  over  half  of  the  students  report  the  nationality  *  of  their  parents  to  be 
American.  Mary  ville  with  two-thirds,  and  Cape  Girardeau  with  one-third,  represent 
the  extreme  proportions.  English  and  German  are  the  predominant  foreign  ele- 
ments, and  occur  in  nearly  equal  numbers.^  Natives  of  Missouri  constitute  nearly 
seven-eighths  of  the  students.  The  collegiate  students  are  nearly  three-fifths  town 
bred,  while  but  half  as  many  of  the  secondary  students  are  from  town. 

Paeental  Occupation  and  Income — Size  of  Family 

A  study  of  the  parental  occupations  emphasizes  the  dominant  rural  background. 
Parents  engaged  in  agriculture  furnish  sixty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  students,  altho 
agriculture  engages  but  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  industrial  population  of  the  state.^ 
Seventy-seven  per  cent  of  the  secondary  students  come  from  such  homes,  while  but 
sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  collegiate  men  and  forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  collegiate 
women  were  children  of  farmers.  On  the  other  hand,  twelve  per  cent  of  the  coUegiate 
students  are  children  of  professional  men,  a  class  who  make  up  less  than  five  per  cent 
of  the  population. 

It  is  usually  difficult  even  for  the  farmer  himself  to  form  an  exact  estimate  of  his 
annual  income.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  secure  such  estimates  only  from 
about  half  of  the  students  who  replied.  Just  half  of  these  report  SI  000  or  less,  while 
thirty  per  cent  were  from  families  receiving  over  $1500.  But  of  the  college  women 
taken  alone,  forty-five  per  cent  had  family  incomes  of  more  than  $1500,  while  only 

'  For  a  description  of  the  data  from  which  the  conclusions  in  this  section  are  derived,  see  pages  402-404. 

'  See  pages  428.  429.  '  See  pace  429. 

'  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  students  confused  this  term  with  ance»trv.  The  school  authorities  at  Cape  Girardeau 

believe  this  certainly  to  be  the  case  there. 

•  See  page  429.  "  See  page  430. 
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twenty-eight  pev  cent  of  the  college  men  were  so  well  off.'  This  modest  financial  status 
of  the  student's  family  reappears  in  the  extent  to  which  self-help  is  undertaken.  Half 
of  the  men  and  nearly  a  third  of  the  women  were  wholly  self-supporting,  and  a  few 
others  —  seven  per  cent  —  supported  themselves  in  part.  Of  the  collegiate  group 
about  two-thirds  of  the  men  were  self-supporting.^ 

As  in  the  case  of  normal  school  teachers,  the  students  are  from  large  families.  The 
median  size  is  six  with  sixteen  per  cent  from  families  of  nine  or  more  children,'  while 
the  median  student  in  the  school  of  education  at  the  university  is  from  a  four-child 
family,  and  but  eight  per  cent  come  from  families  of  nine  or  more  children. 

Choice  of  Vocation — Othee  Teachers  in  Family 

The  student's  selection  of  teaching  as  an  occupation  appears  to  have  been  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  some  other  member  of  the  family  had  taught.  This  possibility 
appears  at  least  in  the  cases  of  over  three-fifths  of  the  students;  one-seventh  of  them 
all  belong  to  families  having  three  or  more  other  teachers.*  The  proportion  from  fami- 
lies other  members  of  which  at  some  time  attended  a  normal  school  is  still  greater — 
sixty-five  per  cent;^and  in  nearly  all  cases  these  had  attended  the  particular  normal 
school  concerned.  In  two  of  the  schools.  Cape  Girardeau  and  Springfield,  the  students 
were  asked  what  person  or  circumstance  first  interested  them  in  teaching.  Half  of  them 
referred  the  suggestion  to  their  families,  and  a  fifth  were  inspired  by  "teachei-s;"  three 
per  cent  suggested  their  desire  for  self-support. 

Financial  Attraction 

That  the  prospect  of  financial  return  enters  largely  into  the  reckoning  appears 
significantly  from  the  replies  to  another  question.  "  Is  teaching  the  best-paid  employ- 
ment you  could  undertake.'''"  was  answered  by  seven-eighths  of  the  attendance  at  all 
the  schools.  Seven-eighths  of  the  women  thought  teaching  their  most  promising  op- 
portunity, while  fewer  than  half  of  the  men  were  of  that  opinion ;  the  proportion  of 
secondary  students  is  a  little  higher  in  each  case  than  in  the  college  group."  Taken  in 
connection  with  the  large  majority  of  men  not  intending  to  teach  permanently '  this 
result  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected.  Even  the  forty-eight  per  cent  who  favored  teach- 
ing very  likely  considered  it  more  profitable  as  an  immediate  and  temporary  occu- 
pation only.  In  preference  to  teaching,  agriculture  received  nearly  half  of  the  men's 
votes  and  clerical  occupations  nearly  half  of  the  women's;  professional  services  of 
various  kinds  and  trade  are  the  next  choices. 

Distance  from  School 

The  effect  of  the  school  itself  in  determining  the  choices  of  students  is  difficult  to 
measure.  Like  most  other  educational  institutions,  its  influence  saturates  its  imme- 

'  See  page  431.  'See  page  431.  'See  page  431.  '  See  page  432.  •See  page  4S2.  'See  page  431. 
'  See  page  484. 
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diate  vicinity,  and  weakens  rapidly  with  increasing  distance.  Accessibility,  too,  plays 
an  important  role.  The  local  county  supplies  about  one-fourth  of  all  the  students  in 
the  normal  schools,  including  eighteen  per  cent  who  come  from  the  local  town.  Six 
or  seven  contiguous  counties  furnish  another  fourth ;  the  remaining  twelve  or  fifteen 
counties  in  the  district  contribute  a  third,  while  one-seventh  come  from  other  portions 
of  the  state.  Three  per  cent  come  from  outside  the  state.  The  schools  have  steadily 
claimed  that  much  of  their  local  attendance  consists  of  students  who  have  changed 
their  residence  for  the  sake  of  school  privileges.  This  seems  technically  to  be  the  case, 
but  the  inference  as  to  its  significance  may  hardly  be  justified;  many  have  indeed 
moved  into  town  for  the  sake  of  the  school  privileges,  but  probably  not  more  than 
one-fifth  of  all  these  local  students  come  from  beyond  the  next  county.* 

Previous  Education 

The  previous  education  of  normal  school  students  depends  upon  the  occupation 
of  their  parents.  More  than  two-fifths  had  their  elementary  education  in  the  rural 
schools  only.  The  remainder  in  about  equal  numbers  attended  graded  schools  or  had 
a  combination  of  graded  and  rural  school  training.  When  questioned  as  to  the  amount 
of  elementary  school  attendance,  they  show  a  median  of  sixty-one  months,  or  between 
seven  and  eight  years  of  eight  months  each.  The  reports  of  one- third  fall  within  this 
eighth  year,  a  third  had  more,  and  nearly  a  third  had  less.  Over  half  report  having 
had  from  five  to  eight  elementary  teachers;  nearly  one-third  had  from  nine  to  twelve, 
and  but  one-tenth  had  more.^ 

The  high  school  education  of  secondary  normal  school  students  will  be  shown  in 
considering  the  administrative  problem  of  the  secondary  student.^  In  the  case  of  the 
collegiate  students,  the  most  conservative  figures  would  indicate  that  in  1913-14  two 
out  of  three  men  and  somewhat  more  than  four  out  of  five  women  had  at  some  time 
attended  high  school.*  Two-fifths  and  three-fifths,  respectively,  had  attended  a  first 
class  high  school.  Completion  of  secondary  work  in  high  school  is,  of  course,  another 
matter.  The  imperfect  records  available  show  that  in  1913-14  twenty-eight  per  cent 
of  the  collegiate  men  and  fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  collegiate  women  had  done  their 
secondary  work  before  coming  to  the  normal  school.^  Approximately  the  same  propor- 
tions hold  in  the  case  of  graduates,  and  are  often  much  higher  especisilly  among  two- 
year  graduates.' 

'Data  represent  resident  students  st  Kirksrille,  Warrensburpr.  and  Mar>ville.  Of  tliose  reportinK  local  residence 
(440),  one-half  say  their  parents  moved  thither  for  the  sake  of  school  privileRCS.  But  of  these  one-fourtli  moved  in 
from  the  same  county,  more  than  one- third  from  contiguous  counties,  and  two-fifths  only,  or  one-flfth  of  the  entire 
local  group,  from  the  remainder  of  the  district  or  elsewhere, 

'  Data  used  in  this  paragraph  were  secured  from  Kirksville,  Warrensburg,  and  Maryville  only.  An  occasional 
student  coming  from  the  practice  schools  confesses  to  having  had  up  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-flve  elementary 
teachers  I 

'  See  page  296,  *  See  page  432,  "  Reports  from  1656  elementary  teachers  show  similar  results.  See  page  439, 

•  In  the  eight  years  from  1907  to  1914,  fifty-six  per  cent  of  the  two-year  graduates  at  Springfield  took  their  secondary 
school  preparation  elsewhere,  largely  at  the  Springfield  high  school  and  Drury  College,  these  two  institutions  to- 
gether sending  forty-two  per  cent  of  those  prepared  outside  tlie  normal  school.  At  Kirksville  forty-seven  per  cent 
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The  figures  given  above  were  gathered  at  the  beginning  of  this  study  for  a  still 
earlier  period  and  ai'e  certainly  conservative,  owing  to  the  defective  records  of  many 
who  were  probably  high  school  students.  The  replies  of  the  students  attending  when 
the  schools  were  visited  in  1915  may  show  the  conditions  more  truly.  To  the  direct 
question:  "Are  you  a  graduate  of  a  four-year  high  school?"  four-fifths  of  the  collegi- 
ate women  and  three-fifths  of  the  collegiate  men  reporting  at  Kirksville,  WaiTensburg, 
and  Maryville  said  "Yes."  Students  in  all  five  schools  replied  as  to  the  accessibility  of 
a  three  or  four  year  high  school.  Seven-eighths  of  the  collegiate  women  had  had  such 
schools  £iccessible,  and  seventy-one  per  cent  had  completed  the  course;  two-thirds  of 
the  collegiate  men  lived  near  such  high  schools,  and  nearly  half  completed  coui-ses 
there. 

If  the  conditions  indicated  here  are  typical,  they  are  evidence  of  the  existence  within 
the  normal  schools  of  two  relatively  distinct  institutions,  one  recruited  mainly  from 
high  school  graduates  who  come  in  for  the  higher  work,  and  the  other  a  shifting  col- 
lection of  secondary  students  who  in  general  do  not  continue  their  education  at  the 
institution.  Such  disparate  groups  need  different  treatment.  As  set  forth  elsewhere,* 
the  normal  school  should  probably  be  relieved  of  the  secondary  student  altogether. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  plainly  exists  a  collegiate  student  body  of  sufficiently  homo- 
geneous characteristics  and  preparation  to  make  possible  the  organization  of  profes- 
sional education  on  a  satisfactory  basis. 

Two  further  items  in  the  data  on  high  school  attendance  may  be  of  interest.  One 
is  the  fact  that  the  collegiate  men  represent  high  school  training  to  a  much  smaller 
extent  than  the  women.  In  the  enrolment  of  1913-14,  slightly  over  half  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  men  as  of  women  attended  a  first  class  high  school  for  four  years,^  tho  this 
varies  at  different  schools.'  In  turn,  twice  as  large  a  proportion  of  men  as  of  women 
were  educated  solely  at  the  normal  school.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  the  normal  school  this  is  an  unprofitable  situation :  a  group  of  people  who  have 
but  a  transitory  connection  with  the  profession  in  the  state  is  receiving  an  excessive 
share  of  the  school's  attention. 

The  other  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  group  of  students  attending  only  in  the 

of  all  graduates.  1909-15,  were  prepared  in  hiprh  schools:  in  1914  and  1916  alone,  fifty-two  per  cent.  At  Cape  Girar- 
deau, fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  sixty-hour  class  of  1914,  and  in  1917  sixty  per  cent  of  all  gradtiates  were  hij?h  school 
graduates  also.  At  Warrensburg,  the  sixty-hour  class  of  1915  showed  seventy-seven  per  cent  who  were  prepared 
wholly  outside  and  ten  per  cent  in  addition  who  had  over  three  years  of  high  school  work. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  general  hifrh  school  graduates  do  not  remain  at  normal  schools  for  the  four-year  degrees. 
At  Kirksville,  where  most  of  these  degrees  have  been  granted,  but  one-quarter  of  them  were  conferred  upon  high 
school  graduates  from  1909  to  1915,  as  compared  with  one-half  of  the  one  and  two  year  certificates  which  went  to  high 
school  graduates.  At  Cape  Girardeau.  1917,  one-third  of  the  four-year  degrees  went  to  high  school  graduates,  as 
compared  with  three-fifths  of  the  shorter  course  certificates.  The  figures  here  given  are  for  groups  casually  selected 
as  more  or  less  complete  information  was  accessible. 
'  See  page  296.  '  See  page  432. 

'  Warrensburg  and  Maryville  show  twice  the  proportion  of  the  other  three  schools.  At  Springfield  and  Cape  Girar- 
deau this  might  be  expected,  owing  to  the  backward  character  of  large  areas  within  these  two  districts.  The  Kirks- 
ville district,  however,  led  all  others  in  the  number  of  first  class  high  schools  in  1915,  having  fifty-three,  as  com- 
pared with  thirty-seven  and  forty-four  in  the  Warrensburg  and  Maryville  districts.  Yet  the  proportion  of  men  at 
Kirksville  in  1915  who  graduated  from  high  schools  is  only  about  half  that  in  the  other  two  schools.  The  situa- 
tion is  difllcult  to  expljiin  unless  by  reference  to  Kirksville's  peculiar  policies  for  attracting  and  retaining  in  her 
collegiate  department  men  students  whose  secondary  work  is  incomplete. 
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summer  represents  consistently  more  of  the  high  school  product  than  does  the  attend- 
ance at  the  regular  session.  The  collegiate  summer  students  have  an  advantage  of  nine 
percent  in  the  number  of  those  having  had  four  years  in  a  first  class  high  school.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  high  school  graduate  is  more  likely  to  go  directly  into  teach- 
ing, attending  the  normal  school  later  as  required  in  order  to  maintain  certificates 
or  professional  status.  Such  a  tendency  coincides  with  the  reports  from  high  schools 
quoted  below. 

Quality  of  the  Normal  School  Student 

Certain  other  facts  may  be  presented  in  this  connection  that  throw  light  on  the 
normal  school  student  from  an  outside  source.  The  principals  of  fifty-eight  fii'st  class 
high  schools,  outside  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  were  asked  to  rate  in  three  grades 
the  members  of  one  of  their  recent  graduating  classes,  first,  as  to  their  standing  in 
studies,  and  again  as  to  the  quality  of  their  personality,'  indicating  in  each  case  the 
occupation  of  the  student  during  the  following  year.  The  replies  show,  for  these  schools 
and  classes,  the  proportions  in  which  the  students  in  three  quality  groups  are  distrib- 
uted among  various  types  of  occupation  or  institution.^  The  ratings  concern  a  total 
of  nearly  nine  hundred  graduates. 

The  most  striking  revelation  is  the  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  high  school 
graduates  who  go  at  once  to  normal  schools  —  six  per  cent.  The  reason,  to  be  sure,  is 
not  far  to  seek :  over  one- third  of  the  girls  and  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  boys  from  these 
high  schools  go  directly  into  teaching.  For  this  work  most  of  them  have  the  prepara- 
tion afforded  by  the  high  school  training  classes.^ 

The  qualitative  features  of  the  ratings  are  suggestive.  The  college  group,  which 
takes  forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  men  graduates,  includes  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  men 
whose  personality  rating  is  "A"  as  compared  with  forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  men  who 
are  "A"  in  their  studies.  The  same  relation  obtains  among  the  women,  altho  to  a 
less  degree.  The  graduates  in  the  normal  school  and  teaching  groups,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  stronger  in  their  studies  than  in  their  personal  qualities.  Over  half  of  the 
women  who  rank  "A"  in  studies  go  to  the  normal  school  or  into  teaching  as  com- 
pared with  less  than  one-quarter  who  attend  college. 

Analysis  of  the  distribution  according  to  quality  within  each  institution  or  occu- 
pation* indicates  the  same  result.  Of  the  college  men  less  than  one- third  received 
"A"  in  studies,  but  in  morale  they  are  superior,  having  more  "A's"  than  "B's"  in 

'  The  enquiry  to  the  principals  ran  in  part  as  follows:  '*  You  are  requested  to  list  below  the  members  of  the  grad- 
uating class,  indicating  in  each  case  (1)  a  percentage  rating  which  shall  approximately  express  the  standing  of  the 
individual  in  his  studies;  (2)  a  letter  rating  in  three  grades,  from  A  down  to  C,  which  shall  express  your  estimate 
of  the  general  efficiency  of  the  individual  as  to  character,  initiative,  and  personal  effectiveness:  (3)  the  occupation 
of  the  individual  during  the  succeeding  year." 
'  See  page  482. 

•  Of  the  fifty-eight  schools  reporting,  twenty-four  had  training  classes  that  year,  and  the  graduates  of  these  train- 
ing cla-sses  numbered  altogether  two  hundred  one,  practically  all  of  whom  taught  the  next  year.  This  is  almost 
the  total  numl)er  who  wentdirectly  into  teaching  —  two  hundred  twenty.  How  many  of  them  finally  go  to  the 
normal  schools  either  for  summer  terms  or  as  regular  attendants  is  uncertain. 

*  See  page  433. 
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personality.  The  men  graduates  of  high  schools  who  are  in  normal  school  or  are  teach- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  show  high  ability  in  studies,  but  relatively  low  ratings  for  per- 
sonality; thus,  while  forty- four  per  cent  of  the  normal  school  men  received  "A"  in 
studies,  only  eleven  per  cent  received  "  A"  in  personality,  as  compared  with  sixty-seven 
per  cent  who  received  "B."  The  women  show  a  contrast  of  the  same  sort,  which  is 
more  significant  because  their  numbers  are  larger.  More  than  half  of  the  college  women 
are  rated  "A"  in  personality  as  compared  with  thirty-six  per  cent  rated  "B,"  while 
at  the  normal  schools  and  in  teaching  the  ratio  is  nearly  reversed. 

If  the  collective  judgment  of  these  high  school  principals  is  coiTect,  it  shows  that 
among  graduates  from  high  school  both  the  immediate  work  of  teaching  and  the 
normal  schools  themselves  are  attracting  good  and  industrious  minds  but  second-rate 
personalities,  while  the  college  draws  the  strongest,  most  virile,  and  ambitious  char- 
acters, tho  not  necessarily  those  who  are  the  best  in  studies.  This  would  coiToborate, 
to  an  extent,  the  popular  judgment  in  the  matter.  It  is  a  situation  that  can  hardly 
be  changed  until  a  standard  preparation  is  required  for  teaching,  and  the  normal 
schools,  instead  of  loosely  knit  catchalls  with  vague  functions,  become  intensively  or- 
ganized, self-critical,  and  selective  institutions.  Such  a  consummation  waits  directly 
upon  a  social  policy  that  will  subsidize  far  more  heavily  than  to-day  both  the  process 
and  the  product  of  such  schools.^ 

COMPAEISON  OF  SECONDARY  TRAINING  IN  HiGH  ScHOOL  AND  IN  NoRMAL  SOHOOL 

The  object  of  a  second  minor  excui-sus,  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  consid- 
eration of  high  school  preparation  for  the  normal  school,  was  to  discover  the  quality 
of  work  done  in  the  normal  school  by  high  school  graduates,  as  compared  with  the 
work  done  by  students  whose  secondary  training  was  secured  in  the  noiinal  schools 
themselves.  With  this  in  view,  graduates  of  eax;h  school,  except  Mary ville,  who  had 
completed  there  eight  or  more  units  of  secondary  work,^  were  compared,  as  to  the 
ratings  earned  on  their  subsequent  college  work,  with  graduates  who  had  taken  more 
than  fifteen  units  in  high  school.  That  is,  the  marks  given  in  each  school  to  the  group 
o(  graduates  prepared  wholly  outside  were  compared  with  those  given  to  graduates 
who  had  from  half  (presumably  the  latter  half)  to  all  of  their  preparation  in  theschool. 
The  ratings  of  about  four  hundred  students  were  examined.^ 

The  results  of  this  comparison  are  negative  rather  than  otherwise.  Kirksville  rates 
the  high  school  graduates  in  these  classes  slightly  higher  than  the  students  to  whom 
she  has  herself  given  secondary  training;  in  the  sixty -hour  group  the  difference  is 
marked.  The  other  three  schools,  however,  give  a  few  more  high  ratings  to  those  who 

*  The  flurures  used  here  are  for  (irraduates  of  first  class  high  schools  only.  Returns  from  one  hundred  twenty-two  sec- 
ond and  third  class  and  unclassified  schools  are  less  reliable,  but  show  the  same  tendencies,  especially  in  the  lower 
ratings  of  those  who  leave  high  school  to  teach  as  compared  with  those  who  continue. 

'  It  was  necessary  to  include  some  who  had  had  a  part  of  their  secondary  training  outside  of  the  normal  school  in 
order  to  make  the  two  groups  comparable  in  size. 

*  See  page  483. 
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have  taken  their  secondary  work  locally.  On  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear  that  high 
school  graduates  fai-e  conspicuously  better  or  worse  than  those  who  take  secondary 
work  in  the  normal  school. 

Attendance  at  Colleges  and  Other  Normal  Schools 

The  normal  schools  do  not  appear  to  draw  extensively  from  colleges,  or  to  exchange 
many  students  among  themselves.  From  the  collegiate  attendance  at  these  schools 
during  the  regular  session  of  1915  nine  per  cent  had  attended  colleges,  two-thirds  of 
them  for  a  year  or  less.  Three-fourths  of  these  were  women,  and  about  a  third  of  the 
total  had  been  at  the  state  university.  Of  the  whole  attendance  for  the  same  time  and 
schools,  but  three  per  cent  had  been  at  other  normal  schools,  and  three-fourths  of 
these  were  at  other  schools  in  Missouri. 

Teaching  Experience 

The  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  student  body  in  many  western  nor- 
mal schools,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  higher  institutions,  is  the  fact  that,  for 
the  most  part,  its  members  are  drawn  intermittently  from  active  pursuit  of  the  prac- 
tice for  which  the  schools  are  expected  to  prepare  them.  In  Missouri  this  situation 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  state  in  allowing  its  teacher  supply  to  be 
regulated  largely  by  local  economic  considerations  instead  of  buttressing  the  schools 
with  reasonable  legislation ;  but  the  schools  themselves  are  partly  responsible.  Altho 
the  results  of  this  practice  are  unquestionably  bad  for  the  service  in  that  the  lower 
positions  are  systematically  exploited  for  the  sake  of  the  higher,  the  advantage  to  the 
individual  student  is  marked.  It  gives  him  the  opportunity  of  earning  the  money  to 
pay  his  way,  and  the  effect  of  these  inter-layers  of  experience  upon  his  education  is 
doubtless  stimulating  to  a  limited  extent,  assuming  that  he  is  preparing  to  teach  per- 
manently; where  the  student  is  simply  alternating  study  and  teaching  with  some 
alien  purpose  in  view,  the  procedure  has  nothing  whatever  to  commend  it. 

Of  the  total  annual  enrolment  in  the  normal  schools,  half  of  the  men  and  three- 
fifths  of  the  women  had  already  taught.^  Of  the  collegiate  group,  two-thirds  were 
teachers,  while  of  the  secondary  students,  two-fifths  of  the  men  and  over  half  of  the 
women  had  had  teaching  experience.  It  is  encouraging,  however,  to  note  that  during 
the  regular  session  the  conditions  are  better.  Leaving  out  the  summer  session,  only 
two-fifths  of  the  students  havehad  teaching  experience,  and  the  proportion  is  greatest, 
naturally,  in  the  collegiate  group,  where  it  is  nearly  one-half;  among  the  secondary 
students  the  proportion  dwindles  to  less  than  one-third.  For  three  of  the  schools^  it 
was  possible  to  discover  the  nature  of  this  experience.  Rural  school  teaching  predom- 
inates, as  one  would  expect;  about  one-seventh  of  those  in  the  collegiate  group  who 
have  taught,  lacked  rural  experience,  and  practically  all  teachers  among  the  second- 
ary group  have  been  rural  teachers,  tho  a  quarter  of  them  have  had  some  grade  work 

'  See  page  433.  '  Kirksville,  Warrenaburg,  and  Maryville. 
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also.  One-fourth  of  the  college  students  have  done  both  rural  and  grade  work,  and 
about  one-tenth  have  done  some  high  school  work.  The  coUegiate  women  had  been 
teachers  only;  but  about  two  per  cent  of  the  collegiate  men  had  been  superintendents 
and  three  per  cent  had  been  principals.  In  length  of  experience,  the  summer  session 
group  shows  a  median  of  twenty-one  months  as  compared  with  sixteen  months  among 
regular  session  students  who  have  taught. 

These  facts  reveal  the  presence  during  the  regular  session  of  a  majority  of  students 
who  are  making  their  education  continuous;  and  show  that  an  evolution  from  the  earlier 
conditions  is  in  progress,  tho  still  far  from  complete.  There  would  accordingly  appear 
to  be  good  reason  why  the  schools  should  establish  thoroughly  organized  cumcula  for 
students  who  are  expected  to  remain  and  complete  the  course  consecutively,  and  for 
those  only, —  a  suggestion  more  fully  elaborated  elsewhere.^  Provision  of  another  sort 
would  be  made  for  those  experienced  teachers  who  attend  chiefly  in  the  summei'. 

Immediate  Intentions  of  Students 

The  intention  with  which  students  come  to  the  normal  schools  was  sought  by 
direct  questions  to  the  students  in  attendance  when  the  schools  were  visited.  Replies 
as  to  intention  to  teach  permanently  have  an  important  bearing  upon  certain  ad- 
ministrative situations,  and  are  discussed  elsewhere.^  Intentions  as  to  teaching  im- 
mediately on  leaving  the  school  were  stated  by  all  but  six  per  cent  of  twenty-four 
hundred  students,  tho  with  much  variation  between  the  schools.  Three-quarters  of 
the  men  and  nine-tenths  of  the  women  intend  to  teach,  but  here  again  wide  differ- 
ences appear.  Nearly  half  of  the  secondary  men  reporting  at  Mary  ville  will  not  teach, 
while  at  Springfield  only  one-seventh  so  reported.  The  women  are  in  every  case  more 
generally  committed  to  teaching  than  the  men,  tho  less  so  at  Mary  ville  and  Kirksville. 
Questions  as  to  alternative  occupations  put  to  those  not  intending  to  teach  show  that 
not  far  from  half  both  of  men  and  women  hope  to  go  elsewhere  to  study;  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  men  will  farm;  the  remainder  indicate  several  different  occupations. 

Study  Elsewhere 

Questions  as  to  intentions  for  further  study  disclose  the  extent  of  the  influence  of 
various  institutions.  About  two-fifths  of  the  collegiate  men  students  and  one-tenth  of 
the  secondary  group  are  bound  for  some  college  or  university.  Over  half  of  the  men 
making  this  declaration  name  the  University  of  Missouri ;  about  one-third  are  unde- 
cided, and  one-sixth  prefer  outside  institutions.  Two-fifths  of  the  women  expressing 
the  intention  to  go  to  college  incline  to  the  University  of  Missouri,  but  more  than 
one-quarter  of  them  are  going  to  Chicago,  Columbia,  or  Wisconsin.  Missouri  insti- 
tutions other  than  the  state  university  interest  about  one  per  cent  of  the  collegiate 
students  in  the  normal  schools  who  plan  to  do  college  work  elsewhere. 

'  See  pages  801  ff.  'See  page  29S. 
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Students  at  Harris  Teachers  College 

The  women  studying  at  the  Harris  Teachers  College  ranged  in  age  from  seventeen 
to  thirty -eight,  but  only  eight  per  cent  were  over  twenty-one;  three-fourths  were 
from  eighteen  to  twenty.  It  is  a  town -bred  group;  only  seven  per  cent  grew  up  in 
the  country.  Over  four-fifths  were  natives  of  Missouri,  and  all  but  four  had  their 
homes  in  St.  Louis.  Nearly  two-thirds  were  of  American  stock;  a  few  were  of  Grer- 
man  and  one  of  English  parentage,  and  about  thirty  percent  were  mixtures  of  these 
and  other  nationalities. 

The  fathers  of  these  students  were  city  workers;  more  than  one-third  were  engaged 
in  trade,  one-fourth  in  manufacture  and  mechanical  industries,  nearly  one-tenth  in 
clerical  occupations,  and  the  same  in  various  professions.  Transportation  and  public 
service  each  engaged  four  per  cent.  In  ten  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  father  was  not 
living.  The  paternal  income  was  generally  given :  fourteen  hundred  sixty  dollars  was 
the  median  figure;  one-fifth  received  one  thousand  or  less,  and  one-fourth  over  two 
thousand.  The  total  family  income  was  consistently  higher  throughout,  with  a  me- 
dian of  seventeen  hundred  fifty  dollars.  In  point  of  size  the  median  family  had  four 
children;  one-tenth  had  only  one  child,  and  one-fifth  had  more  than  five  children; 
over  one-tenth  had  eight  or  more. 

The  home  environment  in  most  cases  was  not  academic.  Only  forty-three  per  cent 
of  the  fathers  and  thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  mothers  had  attended  a  high  school; 
sixteen  and  nine  per  cent  respectively  had  attended  college,  while  eight  and  twelve 
per  cent  only  had  ever  taught  school.  Altho  the  students  at  the  state  schools  were 
largely  from  families  some  members  of  which  had  taught,  the  reverse  is  true  at  St. 
Louis.  Almost  eighty  per  cent  of  the  families  lacked  any  previous  connections  with 
school  teaching.  The  remainder  with  two  exceptions  had  members  that  had  attended 
a  normal  school,  all  but  one  at  Harris  Teachers  College. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  students  came  up  thru  the  graded  elementary  schools  alone, 
nearly  all  of  them  in  St.  Louis;  the  remaining  tenth  had  attended  likewise  some  rural 
school.  All  but  three  passed  thru  the  St.  Louis  high  schools,  spending  there  four  school 
years  or  more  except  in  one  case. 

Asked  why  they  planned  to  teach,  about  one-third  of  the  students  indicated  finan- 
cial reasons  or  desire  for  an  occupation;  two- thirds  expressed  in  some  form  their  per- 
sonal preference,  inclination,  or  fitness  for  teaching,  or  their  fondness  for  children. 
Almost  the  same  proportion,  three-fifths,  declared  their  intention  to  teach  perma- 
nently. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  less  than  one-third  indicated  financial  reasons 
for  teaching,  fully  eighty  per  cent  felt  that  teaching  was  the  best-paid  employment 
open  to  them.  Most  of  the  rest  believed  that  other  professional  service  or  some  cleri- 
cal occupation  was  more  remunerative.  Regarding  their  professional  training,  nine 
out  of  ten  students  considered  what  was  asked  of  them  as  more  difficult  but  also 
more  interesting  than  their  high  school  work;  more  difficult  because  of  a  curriculum 
crowded  with  urgent  and  unfamiliar  exactions,  more  interesting  because  of  "better 
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teachers,"  "more  individual  responsibility  and  use  of  reason,"  and  "closer  connection 
with  future  work,"' — "more  vital,"  "more  practical." 

Taken  altogether  these  students  are  clearly  as  homogeneous  a  group  as  could  easily 
be  assembled  for  their  purpose.  Drawn  from  those  ranking  among  the  upper  two- 
thirds  of  gratluates  from  excellent  high  schools,  they  possess  a  fairly  assui-ed  and  tested 
foundation  for  special  training.  No  small  portion  of  their  "immediate  efficiency"  is 
due  to  their  inbred  knowledge  of  the  school  system  thru  which  they  have  come  and 
in  which  they  are  presently  to  teach.  The  vocational  motive  is  probably  somewhat 
more  conscious  than  in  the  state  schools;  at  least  the  students  themselves  have  had 
fewer  family  associations  with  teaching.  Their  even  age,  ability,  and  mental  content 
make  the  task  of  the  college  relatively  simple. 

It  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether  this  homogeneity,  so  favorable  from  many 
points  of  view,  is  not  a  serious  disadvantage  in  important  respects.  Equality  of  age, 
general  high  ability,  and  similar  educational  initiation  is  obviously  desirable;  but 
that  every  teacher  in  the  St.  Louis  elementary  schools  should  have  only  the  provin- 
cial mental  content  of  one  rooted  in  a  single  spot  almost  from  birth  is  not  so  cei-tain. 
In  defence  of  this  system  of  virtually  absolute  inbreeding  it  is  urged  that  it  is  only 
the  inbreeding  of  ideas  that  is  dangerous,  and  that  as  the  St.  Louis  child  presumably 
has  more  varied  ideas  than  one  bred  in  the  country  or  in  a  small  town,  he  therefore 
possesses  greater  mental  fertility.  This  theory  appears  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
mere  number  of  items  within  a  person's  horizon  has  little  to  do  with  his  resourceful- 
ness. The  city  child's  big  buildings,  "flats,"  street  cars,  parades,  and  "movies"  may 
blend  together  into  an  order  of  life  that  taken  by  itself  is  precisely  as  parochial  as 
is  the  experience  of  the  country  boy  for  whom  trees,  animals,  and  open  country  fur- 
nish the  principal  details.  It  is  only  when  one  such  well-understood  order  of  life  is 
imposed  upon  another  that  fresh  mental  combinations  are  liberated  and  true  insight 
is  made  possible.  In  those  who  achieve  distinction,  this  result  is  brought  about  thru 
change  of  residence,  travel,  study,  reading,  pictures,  and  so  forth.  St.  Louis  now  takes 
persons  whose  minds  already  exactly  mesh  with  the  cogs  of  her  present  system,  and 
seeks  to  develop  new  speeds  and  progressive  attitudes  thru  two  years  of  further 
contact  with  the  same  environment.  It  would  be  better  for  her  schools  if  she  had  at 
her  disposal  a  considerable  number  of  teachers  equally  well  trained,  but  completely 
ignorant  of  the  St.  Louis  regime.  "Immediate  efficiency"  that  rests  on  such  absolute 
habituation  as  the  present  conditions  ensure,  can  hardly  miss  an  unsound  tendency 
toward  reaction  and  stagnation. 

A  public  sanction  for  the  present  exclusive  arrangement,  that  is  always  present, 
and  that  has  constantly  to  be  combated  by  the  school  authorities,  is  the  theory  that 
Harris  Teachers  College  is  primarily  a  public  vocational  opportunity  for  St.  Louis 
girls.  Much  opposition  to  the  "upper  two-thirds"  nile,  already  refeiTed  to,  has  been 
encountered  on  this  score,  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  for  which  teachers  are 
desired  being  lost  sight  of  in  the  attractive  idea  of  convenient  breadwinning  posi- 
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tions.  A  further  consideration,  of  course,  is  that  women  living  at  home  may  be  had 
on  terms  lower  than  the  salaries  for  which  teachers  of  equal  training  could  be  in- 
duced to  come  from  outside. 

The  general  situation  at  St.  Louis  confirms  thoroughly  sympathetic  observers  in 
the  belief  that  the  educational  interests  of  the  city  as  well  as  of  the  state  at  large  ^ 
would  ultimately  be  better  served  if  the  Harris  Teachers  College  were  a  state  insti- 
tution, supported  by  general  taxation  but  operated  in  close  connection  with  the  St. 
Louis  city  school  system.  It  should  then  be  open  on  attractive  terms  to  candidates 
from  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  from  among  these  St.  Louis,  or  any  other  Missouri 
city,  could  select  the  best  teachers  it  could  afford  to  pay.  The  training  provided  in 
the  existing  state  schools  is  not  at  present  such  as  St.  Louis  could  profitably  utilize. 
The  time  should  soon  come,  however,  when  this  can  no  longer  be  said;  these  schools 
should  offer  for  the  whole  state  a  thorough,  selective  preparation  suitable  for  a  part, 
at  least,  of  the  staff"  in  any  great  city. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  this  section  without  an  expression  of  appreciation  of  the 
character  of  the  student  body  of  the  normal  schools.  In  or  out  of  the  classroom, 
whether  in  conversation  or  unconscious  of  the  observer,  these  boys  and  girls  pro- 
duced the  impression  of  unlimited  industry  and  a  consuming  purpose.  Much  of  this, 
perhaps,  is  the  result  of  sheer  vocational  impulse;  certificates  must  be  earned  and 
maintained.  But  the  larger  significance  of  their  opportunity  is  seldom  absent,  and 
the  influence  of  individual  teachers  as  well  as,  usually,  the  spirit  of  the  school  as  a 
whole,  continually  emphasizes  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  propose  a  more  appealing 
or  responsive  task  for  men  and  women  of  intellectual  and  moral  power  than  well-ad- 
ministered professional  relations  with  students  of  this  sort. 
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CURRICULA  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

A.  Outstanding  Problems' in  the  Construction  of  Curricula  for  the  Preparation 

OF  Teachers 

Conditions  in  Missouri  suggest  several  fundamental  questions  relating  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  policies  of  curriculum  organization  for  institutions  that  prepare  teachers. 
Particularly  significant  are  the  questions  relating  to:  1.  Standards  of  admission; 
2.  Residence  requirements;  3.  Prescription  versus  election;  and  4.  The  extent  and 
criteria  of  curriculum  differentiation. 


1.  Standards  of  Admission 
Professional  Subject-matter  Well  Developed 

Among  the  factors  that  determine  the  length  and  content  of  a  teacher's  initial  pre- 
paration, two  are  essential :  the  first  is  the  extent  to  which  the  resources  necessary  for 
good  teachinghave  been  organized  into  disciplines  that  generate  or  promote  the  power 
to  teach;  the  second  is  the  extent  to  which  society  is  willing  to  expend  money  in 
securing  the  advantage  of  these  disciplines  for  the  teachers  of  its  children. 

Fortunately  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  extent  to  which  profitable  subject-matter 
is  available.  Education  is  an  old  field  in  its  philosophic  aspects,  and  the  scientific 
studies  of  the  past  twenty  years  have  supplied  a  wealth  of  material  concerning  its 
resources,  nature,  and  processes  that  has  gone  far  toward  its  firm  establishment  on 
a  scientific  basis.  For  any  grade  of  teaching  the  construction  of  a  four-year  professional 
curriculum  is  at  best  a  difficult  process  of  selection  among  apparently  indispensable 
studies  and  experiences.  To  compass  this  in  two  years  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
the  frank  sacrifice  of  matter  of  unquestionable  importance  and  the  reduction  of  what 
is  retained  to  abbreviated  summaries.  The  worth  even  of  this  training  is  amply  proved, 
however,  by  the  experience  of  schools  everywhere  accessible.  Specific  training  was 
adopted  first  in  large  cities,  and  from  there  has  been  carried  over  to  the  smaller  com- 
munities. Nowhere  has  a  community,  progressive  in  other  respects,  diminished  the 
professional  preparation  given  its  school  teachers.  The  education  of  the  teacher  has 
measured  the  quality  of  the  school,  and  that  in  turn  has  been  an  almost  unfailing 
index  of  the  quality  of  the  community.  Everywhere  the  natural  pressure  and  demand 
on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  education  is  for  more  and  better  preparation  and 
not  for  less.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  training  had  failed  to  show  good  results. 
ITie  consensus  of  intelligent  opinion  is  that  it  does  show  good  results,  and,  further, 
that  in  so  far  as  the  educative  procedure  appears  defective,  it  is  largely  some  defi- 
ciency in  the  character  and  amount  of  the  preparation  of  the  teacher  that  is  respon- 
sible. 
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Chief  Question  is  One  of  Purchase  and  Distribution  of  Training 

It  is  not  a  question,  therefore,  of  the  existence  of  effective  tools,  skill,  and  know- 
ledge wherewith  teachers  can  be  equipped.  It  is  a  question  simply  whether  the  state 
as  a  whole  will  deny  modern  educational  advantages  to  certain  groups  of  its  youth 
while  they  are  enjoyed  by  other  groups.  St.  Louis  has  had  a  large  number  of  profes- 
sionally trained  teachers  for  many  years,  and  recent  tests  of  her  public  school  system 
reveal  the  admirable  quality  of  the  results.  She  would  prefer  to  pay  twice  their  cost 
rather  than  revert  to  former  conditions.  Kansas  City  has  more  recently  adopted  the 
same  policy.  Educated  elementary  teachers  are  scattered  thru  other  towns  and  cities  in 
varying  numbers,  but  outside  of  a  few  large  towns  the  elementary  schools  are  in  gen- 
eral conducted  by  partially  trained,  or  locally  trained,  or  wholly  untrained  teachers, 
who  are  correspondingly  inefficient.  To  be  more  exact,  the  conditions  are  as  follows : 
Teachers  of  elementary  schools  with  two  or  more  years  of  professional  preparation  in 
advance  of  a  high  school  curriculum  constitute  forty-one  per  cent  of  the  total  in  St. 
Louis,  twenty-three  per  cent  in  Kansas  City,  sixteen  per  cent  in  the  smaller  urban 
districts  of  the  state,  and  a  negligible  proportion  in  the  rural  districts.  These  figures 
do  not  fully  represent  the  case,  however,  for  St.  Louis,  during  recent  years,  has  added 
well-trained  teachers  only,  while  the  state  at  large  is  making  no  such  progress. 

For  this  situation  there  is  no  justification ;  it  is  a  case  of  ample  funds  for  well-pre- 
pared teachers  in  some  quarters  and  meagre  funds  for  poorly  prepared  teachers  in 
others.  The  needs  of  the  child  in  the  small  town  or  village  are  as  great  as  those  of  the 
child  in  St.  Louis ;  and  the  needs  of  the  country  lad  are  greater  than  either.  Rural 
school  teaching  actually  demands  a  higher  grade  of  teaching  efficiency  than  any 
other  branch  of  public  school  service:  the  problems  of  successful  organization  and 
instruction  are  more  varied  and  more  difficult;  the  range  of  subject-matter  in  which 
the  teacher  should  be  "letter  perfect"  is  wider;  supervision  is  less  frequent  and  usually 
less  competent;  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  for  community  leadership  are 
much  heavier.  To  meet  these  demands,  teachers  can  be  had ;  excellent  training  is  avail- 
able; the  money  cost  is  relatively  unimportant  to  a  wealthy  state  like  Missouri;  the 
only  thing  really  lacking  is  the  determination  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  give  every 
child,  wherever  he  may  be,  opportunities  equal  to  those  enjoyed  in  the  centres  of  pop- 
ulation that  have  developed  a  keener  sense  of  responsibility  than  the  state  as  a  whole 
has  felt  for  itself. 

Missouri  has  Temporized  with  Compromises 

In.stead  of  dealing  with  this  problem  in  a  businesslike  and  thoroughgoing  manner, 
Missouri,  like  many  other  states,  has  temporized  with  a  series  of  compromises, 
alleging  that  the  more  vigorous  program  was  "impracticable."  She  has  prided  herself 
on  legislation  providing  that  by  1918  no  person  with  less  than  a  high  school  educa- 
tion receive  high  grade  licenses,  whereas  such  a  limit  is  at  best  but  a  reasonable  mini- 
mum for  admission  to  training ;  and  even  this  requirement  is  nullified  to  a  considerable 
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degree  by  retaining  the  old  third  grade  certificate  intact  for  teachers  with  scarcely 
more  than  elementary  schooling.  In  order  to  make  high  school  graduates  into  teachers, 
the  familiar  expedient  has  been  resorted  to  of  giving  them  ceilain  secondary  courses  at 
the  hands  of  a  special  teacher,  and  a  small  appropriation  is  being  annually  devoted  to 
this  purpose.  The  establishment  of  these  secondary  agencies  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers, while  doubtless  productive  of  good  in  many  backward  districts,  has  occasionally 
had  a  distinctly  unfortunate  effect.  The  graduates  of  the  high  school  training  classes, 
usually  town  or  city  girls,  have  revealed  the  same  unwillingness  to  enter  the  rural 
school  service  as  have  graduates  of  the  state  normal  schools,  and  the  pressure  for  the 
appointment  of  such  graduates  to  positions  in  the  home  town  and  city  systems  where 
high  school  training  classes  have  been  organized  is  sometimes  too  insistent  for  the 
school  authorities  to  resist  successfully.  This  weakness  can  probably  be  improved  by 
more  skilful  regulation,  especially  by  recruiting  country  boys  and  girls  for  this  work, 
but  the  only  final  solution  is  to  place  the  preparation  and  the  rewards  for  teaching  in 
the  rural  schools  on  a  level  with  conditions  in  any  other  group,  or  if  necessary  to 
grant  an  additional  bonus  to  such  teachers.' 

An  Adequate  Policy  Needed 

In  view  of  the  whole  situation  it  should  be  determined  that  admittedly  low  grade 
curricula  shall  not  be  tolerated  longer  than  is  necessary  to  remedy  even  more  fun- 
damental defects.  States  as  widely  different  in  the  characteristics  of  their  rural  life  as 
Massachusetts  and  California  have  succeeded  in  making  high  school  graduation  a  pre- 
requisite for  admission  to  rural  school  training  curricula,  and  Missouri  can  do  the 
same.  A  persistent  campaign  for  a  larger  and  more  skilfully  distributed  state  school 
fund  in  such  rich  and  prosperous  states  as  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Missouri,  coupled 
with  renewed  and  redoubled  efforts  to  establish  the  principles  of  consolidation  wher- 
ever consolidated  schools  are  possible,  should  speedily  render  unnecessary  the  effort 
to  provide  professional  preparation  on  the  secondary  level.  The  high  school  training 
classes  have  rendered  an  important  service,  but  to  consider  them  as  a  satisfactory  and 
permanent  solution  of  the  problem  would  be  to  perpetuate  a  standard  of  preparation 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  significance  of  rural  education  to  the  pros- 
perity and  welfare  of  the  nation. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  of  course,  that  a  standard  prerequisite  for  professional 
training  implies  a  required  training  beyond  that  prerequisite.  To  set  this  fact  in  clear 
relief  as  well  as  to  increase  the  emphasis  upon  the  preparatory  as  distinct  from  the  pro- 
fessional institution,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  of  great  advantage  completely  to  sever 
the  two  kinds  of  work,  and  to  confine  the  normal  schools  strictly  to  higher  profes- 
sional instruction.  As  explained  elsewhere,^  this  appears  to  be  piacticable  in  Missouri 
and  should  be  carried  out. 

*  Thii  expedient  hat  been  tried  successfully  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland. 
'  See  pases  166,  29fi,  300. 
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Should  Prepabatoey  Curricula  be  Prescbibed? 

Assuming  that  the  standard  professional  curriculum  will  require  a  measure  of 
preparation  equivalent  at  least  to  graduation  from  a  four-year  high  school,  the  ques- 
tion arises :  Shall  the  character  of  the  preparatory  curriculum  be  more  specifically  pre- 
scribed ?  There  would,  indeed,  be  many  advantages  in  making  requirements  that  would 
enable  the  normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges  to  omit  from  their  professional  cur- 
ricula a  number  of  purely  academic  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  definite  prescriptions 
of  courses  that  must  be  completed  prior  to  entrance  might  necessitate  an  early  voca- 
tional choice  upon  the  part  of  the  high  school  pupils,  and  thus,  in  effect,  make  the 
high  school  curriculum  preparatory  to  normal  school  entrance  essentially  vocational. 
This  would  certainly  be  the  case  if  the  subjects  taught  in  elementary  schools  were 
prescribed  as  part  of  the  entrance  requirements, — a  policy  that  has  been  proposed  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  free  the  normal  school  from  the  necessity  of  offering  review 
courses.  In  the  mutual  interests  of  both  high  school  and  normal  school,  as  well  as  in 
justice  to  the  secondary  pupil,  it  is  believed  that  the  best  preparation  for  the  profes- 
sional work  of  the  normal  school  or  of  the  teachers  college  would  be  a  well-chosen  pro- 
gram of  general  secondary  studies  rather  than  a  specific  and  essentially  vocational  cur- 
riculum. From  this  point  of  view,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  specifying  among  the 
admission  requirements  the  satisfactory  completion  of  certain  courses  characteristic  of 
a  liberal  education :  mathematics,  one  or  more  of  the  natural  sciences,  twoor  more  units 
of  history,  and  perhaps  four  units  of  English;  but  to  specify  spelling,  arithmetic,  or 
other  elementary  subjects  would  be  to  substitute  their  inferior  treatment  on  a  second- 
ary level  for  serious  professional  attention  later  on.  Furthermore,  with  a  period  of  pro- 
fessional work  in  view,  it  is  clearly  unwise  to  force  a  vocational  choice  before  the  com- 
pletion of  secondary  education.  The  problem  of  taking  care  of  the  necessary  "reviews" 
of  the  common  branches  in  curricula  of  collegiate  grade  will  be  discussed  later.* 

While  there  are  some  who  consider  four  years  of  secondary  study  as  an  unattain- 
able prerequisite  for  professional  work,  there  are  a  few  who  would  increase  this  require- 
ment by  adding  two  years  of  general  college  education  as  the  basis  of  admission  to 
the  professional  cuiTicula.  This  proposal  is  so  closely  involved  with  considerations 
affecting  the  nature  of  the  professional  curricula  themselves  that  it  seems  appropri- 
ate to  defer  discussion  of  it  to  another  publication.^ 


2.  Residence  Reqtiirements 
Two  yeai-s  of  resident  study  at  a  training  institution  seem  for  the  present  to  be  a 
reasonable  minimum  for  the  preparation  of  all  grades  of  elementary  teachers,  and 
should  be  systematically  enforced  by  suitable  certification.  This,  however,  is  but  the 

•  Sec  patres  149  f.,  227. 

*  The  Foundation  has  in  progress  a  revision  of  its  suKf^ested  Curricula  for  the  ProfessionaZ  Training  of  Teacher* 
in  American  Public  Schools,  in  which  tliis  problem  will  be  fully  discussed. 
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beginning  of  a  real  solution  of  the  problem  of  elementary  insti-uction  in  Missouri, 
as  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  To  meet  the  situation  in  fully  adequate  fashion, 
two  fundamental  demands  must  be  satisfied :  first,  the  school-going  youth  of  the  coun- 
try must  be  provided  with  teachers  selected  for  their  natural  fitness  and  in  confident 
possession  of  such  knowledge  and  skill  as  our  best  training  can  supply;  and  secondly, 
the  service  of  such  teachers  must  be  prolonged  to  the  point  where,  as  in  other  pro- 
fessions, the  accumulated  power  of  successful  experience  may  accrue  to  the  permanent 
advancement  of  the  cause  they  serve. 

a.  PaoLONGED  Peepaeation  needed  foe  Teacheks  of  All  Geades  Alike 

In  planning  a  program  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  America  one  must  be 
aware  that  all  the  hopes  and  ideals  of  our  democratic  society  itself  are  bound  up  in  the 
eventual  result.  If  the  supreme  service  of  one  generation  to  the  next  is  to  place  it  most 
advantageously  upon  the  stage,  that  service  can  be  concentrated  and  ensured  nowhere 
so  effectively  as  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  teachers  to  whom  chiefly  the 
task  is  delegated.  Indeed,  so  far  as  education  thru  schools  is  concerned,  the  teacher  is 
the  sole  channel  of  influence.  It  requires  no  argument,  therefore,  to  convince  a  thought- 
ful American  that  any  process  that  renders  his  agents  who  deal  with  oncoming  youth 
conspicuously  more  successful  in  bringing  to  pass  the  ambitions  of  the  present  for  the 
future,  is  a  paramount  consideration. 

Such  a  process  is  emphatically  the  progressive  education  of  a  teacher  in  the  content 
and  significance  of  the  social  order  that  he  is  passing  on  for  reproduction  or  better- 
ment; such  is  likewise  his  refinement  in  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  mental  makeup 
of  the  child  he  teaches;  such  is  certainly  his  observant  study  of  skilled  teachers  and 
his  own  initiation  under  their  leadership.  As  already  pointed  out,  the  sanction  for  all 
of  this  has  been  fully  confirmed  in  the  action  of  progressive  communities  everywhere. 
There  is  no  longer  any  question  of  requiring  that  teachers  be  prepared;  the  really 
important  question  now  pressing  for  answer  is  the  question  of  the  extent  and  appli- 
cation of  this  preparation  among  teachers  of  different  grades  or  groups  of  children. 

Why  Longer  Training  for  High  School  Teaching  ? 

The  best  approach  to  a  consideration  of  this  problem  may  perhaps  be  made  by 
facing  frankly  at  once  the  concrete  issue  which  throws  it  into  high  relief.  An  accept- 
able teacher  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades  of  our  public  school 
system  must  have  had  four  years  of  college  training  supplemented  in  the  better  insti- 
tutions by  a  year  or  more  of  graduate  work  devoted  to  education  and  to  the  partic- 
ular subjects  to  be  taught.  But  from  the  first  grade  to  the  eighth  inclusive  a  teacher 
with  a  normal  school  training  of  two  years  beyond  the  high  school  is  officially  sat- 
isfactory. What  are  the  grounds  for  this  remarkable  distinction  occurring  sharply 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade?  In  the  order  of  their  increasing  probability  the  follow- 
ing explanations  suggest  themselves. 
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It  is  said  that  a  longer  and  therefore  presumably  better  training  has  been  demanded 
for  the  teachers  of  the  highest  grades  because  there  were  fewer  of  them,  and  a  more 
rigid  selection  was  therefore  possible  and  natural.  There  appears  to  be  no  valid  reason 
for  believing  that  this  is  true.  Secondary  teachers  are  indeed  relatively  fewer  than 
elementary  teachers  because  the  number  of  secondary  pupils  has  been  and  is  propor- 
tionately smaller,  but  if  the  inference  of  better  training  were  correct,  it  would  hold 
good  also  as  between  eighth  grade  teachers  and  primary  teachers  where  the  same 
relative  disparity  in  numbers  exists.  It  might  be  sought  for  the  same  reason  between 
teachers  in  the  twelfth  and  those  in  the  ninth  grades,  even  in  spite  of  the  depart- 
mental character  of  this  work.  No  such  distinction  in  length  of  training  is  to  be 
found  at  these  other  points.  In  fact,  the  training  of  the  primary  teacher  is  the  one 
phase  of  preparation  for  elementary  instruction  that  has  been  clearly  differentiated 
from  all  others  and  given  special  emphasis.  Plausible  as  the  suggested  distinction  may 
appear  at  first  glance,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  a  group  of  public  servants 
should  be  better  prepared  for  its  work  simply  because  the  group  is  small,  tho  that 
ffujt  may  of  course  facilitate  selection  occurring  for  other  reasons. 

Is  High  School  Instruction  Moee  "Advanced"? 

A  second  suggestion  frequently  offered  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  distinction  in 
question  is  that  the  work  of  the  four  higher  grades,  commonly  known  collectively  as 
the  "high  school,"  is  "advanced"  work  and  therefore  requires  the  "advanced"  prepa- 
ration of  a  college  course.  And  it  is  thereby  implied  that  elementary  instruction  is 
"elementary"  work  and  requires  but  "elementary"  preparation  or  perhaps  only  "or- 
dinary common  sense."  Historically  there  is  much  truth  in  this  explanation.  For  along 
period  high  school  teaching  could  be  prepared  for  only  in  college,  while  no  college 
concerned  itself  seriously  either  with  the  studies  or  with  the  pupils  of  the  elementary 
school.  As  the  normal  schools  gradually  made  good  their  function,  the  studies  and 
pupils  of  the  elementary  school  became  the  centre  of  their  attention.  Partly  for  this 
reason  and  partly  because  the  colossal  size  and  strangeness  of  the  new  problem  led 
many  normal  schools  into  obviously  superficial  and  futile  practices,  the  whole  move- 
ment was  ignored  and  often  actively  misunderstood  by  the  colleges;  even  to-day  many 
college  teachers  and  officers  are  uninformed  as  to  its  achievement  and  unimpressed  by 
its  real  significance. 

The  work  of  the  normal  schools,  extended  and  systematized  by  university  and 
college  departments  of  education,  has  brought  into  being  a  type  of  preparation  fully 
as  indispensable  to  the  elementary  teacher  and  to  society  as  a  college  course  can  pos- 
sibly be  to  the  high  school  instructor.  The  work  of  one  has  become  as  "advanced" 
as  that  of  the  other,  tho  it  deals  with  different  materials.  Compared  with  the  sec- 
ondary teacher,  whose  field  is  narrowly  limited,  the  competent  lower  grade  instructor 
must  possess  a  sure  mastery  in  a  relatively  wide  range  of  subjects, — a  mastery  that 
the  present  brief  training  restricts  almost  to  the  bare  material  to  be  taught.  The  tech- 
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nical  difficulties  of  teaching  and  of  class  management  appreciably  increase  in  passing 
from  the  higher  to  the  middle  levels  of  public  school  instruction;  the  equipment  of  the 
elementary  teacher  in  skilful  technique  must  therefore  be  correspondingly  greater. 
In  contrast  with  the  strong  natural  sympathy  existing  between  the  well-chosen  adult 
teacher  and  the  mature  or  adolescent  youth,  a  teacher  of  younger  children  finds  a 
competent  knowledge  of  his  pupils  and  a  permanent  interest  in  them  to  be  a  more 
remote  and  more  difficult  acquisition  that  must  be  sustained,  if  at  all,  by  motives  im- 
plying a  large  social  horizon  and  purpose.  The  lack  of  this,  due  to  insufficient  edu- 
cation, is  precisely  the  secret  of  the  mechanical  and  commonplace  older  "grade" 
teacher,  familiar  to  every  observer. 

In  the  lower  gr'ades — primary  and  lower  intermediate — the  problems  of  manage- 
ment recede  in  importance,  or  are  at  least  less  obtrusive,  thus  giving  color  to  the  pop- 
ular idea  that  the  teacher''s  task  is  simpler.  Here  the  real  need  of  skill  in  teaching  and 
especially  of  trained  insight  into  the  mental  differences  of  growing  children  stands  out 
in  all  its  significance.  School  systems  in  general  have  been  organized  to  fit  their  weak- 
est point,  which  is  in  the  intermediate  gi-ades.  Teachers  that  are  inefficiently  or  me- 
chanically trained  make  necessary  the  rigid  curriculum  with  its  allotted  pages,  iden- 
tical for  each  of  many  varied  minds;  the  mechanical  supervision  laid  on  firmly  from 
without  is  inevitable,  and  the  result  is  the  dead  average  of  mass-progress.  To  be  able 
to  treat  third  grade  children  intelligently  as  individuals,  and  to  be  safely  entrusted 
with  the  adaptation  of  educational  materials  to  their  varying  capacities,  requires  an 
ability  that  may  be  had  thru  education,  but  that  to-day  scarcely  exists  in  these  lower 
grades,  and  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  elementary  school  at  all.  Because  bright 
children  can  run  unschooled  until  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  and  then  be  "brought  up" 
to  their  classes  without  great  loss  of  time,  it  is  argued  that,  after  all,  the  early  grades 
are  unnecessary  except  for  the  average  or  dull  pupil.  This  is  an  undoubted  fact,  but 
by  another  inference  the  whole  evil  situation  is  contained  in  the  irony  of  it.  It  is  non- 
sense to  suppose  that  under  good  conditions  a  teacher  who  knew  her  business  could  not 
have  given  the  bright  child  the  lead  that  his  capacity  warranted.  With  apparently 
little  formal  effort,  the  educated  and  sympathetic  parent  brings  him  along  so  fast  that 
he  is  obliged  to  stay  out  until  the  lock-step  of  the  school  catches  up.  The  relatively 
unskilled  teacher  of  to-day,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  wastes  the  capable  child's  time 
precisely  because  the  real  nature  of  her  business  is  still  a  riddle  to  her,  and  what  in- 
sight she  may  have  bears  slight  fruit  because  of  a  system  organized  to  operate  irrespec- 
tive of  insight  on  her  pai-t.  So  far  as  the  work  itself  is  concerned,  therefore,  it  must 
be  contended  that  there  is  no  longer  any  teaching  position  in  the  list  for  which  "  ad- 
vanced" preparation  may  justly  and  profitably  be  denied  in  favor  of  any  other. 

Social  Distinctions  implied  between  Elementary  and  High  Schools 

A  third  ground  for  the  traditional  distinction  in  the  training  of  high  school  teach- 
ers is  rather  more  difficult  of  analysis,  and  is  much  less  freely  recognized  than  the  one 
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ju$t  discussed.  After  its  inception  the  modern  high  school  quickly  became,  like  its 
predecessor  the  academy,  the  special  protege  of  the  institution  next  above  it.  Where 
high  schools  did  not  exist,  preparatory  departments  in  the  college  itself  took  their 
place,  as  in  the  University  of  Missouri  and  other  Missouri  colleges.  The  early  status 
of  the  high  school,  then,  was  that  of  an  institution  suspended  from  the  college  in 
the  darkness  beneath ;  not  until  it  became  full-formed  and  established  did  it  tend 
to  build  itself  up  out  of  a  vigorous  common  school  pressure  from  below,  and  even  so, 
up  nearly  to  the  present  day,  it  has  clung  to  the  college  for  sanction  of  its  aims, 
methods,  and  program.  The  inevitable  result  of  this  intimate  relationship  was  that  the 
high  school  was  regarded  and  in  fact  became,  like  the  college,  the  institution  for  the 
education  of  children  from  relatively  wealthy  and  cultured  social  groups.  The  public 
character  of  the  school  considerably  enlarged  the  circle,  to  be  sure,  but  only  those 
could  attend  who,  tho  perhaps  not  destined  for  college,  were  at  least  able  to  command 
the  necessary  leisure  and  support  for  study  during  four  years  above  the  elementary 
school.  The  impulse  to  provide  this,  even  at  a  sacrifice,  was  found  chiefly  in  homes  of 
considerable  refinement  until  the  high  school  added  a  form  of  training  that  met  a 
purely  vocational  need  and  appealed  to  a  different  type  of  parent. 

Thus  grew  the  tradition  of  a  public  school,  proudly  alleged  to  be  for  all,  but  actu- 
ally patronized  by  the  wealthier  and  better  educated  elements  in  American  life,  and 
playing  but  a  slight  part  in  the  existence  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  For 
these  the  "common"  school  did  service.  Often  shunned  in  the  largest  cities,  tho  less 
so  where  the  population  was  more  homogeneous,  this  outpost  of  civilized  life  has  been 
alternately  the  hope  and  the  despair  of  all  who  trusted  in  it  as  the  means  for  attain- 
ing true  democracy.  With  splendid  ideals  and  obvious  possibilities,  by  resting  heavily 
on  the  power  of  its  traditional  appeal,  this  often  crude  and  awkward  servant  of  the 
state  has  accomplished  on  the  whole  an  important  service  in  spite  of  the  wooden  sys- 
tem in  which  it  is  sometimes  wedged,  its  often  thoroughly  mechanical  processes,  and 
its  subjection  to  the  constant  interference  of  the  incompetent.  Its  worth  has  been 
almost  wholly  positive;  its  failure,  tho  apparent,  has  been  a  failure  in  degree  only. 

The  Elementaey  Teachee  versus  the  High  School  Teacher 

The  two  institutions  —  high  school  and  "common'"  school — are  completely  revealed 
in  their  teachers.  Beginning  abruptly  with  the  ninth  grade,  where  compulsory  educa- 
tion commonly  ceases,  the  teachers  must  be  college  graduates  and  therefore  suppos- 
edly well  initiated  into  the  world  of  letters  and  culture.  It  has  not  till  lately  been 
thought  to  matter  much  whether  the  teacher  was  prepared  to  teach ;  it  sufficed  if  he 
held  a  diploma.  Most  older  secondary  teachers  are  painfully  aware  that  their  profes- 
sional training  began  when  they  commenced  to  teach ;  they  may  even  be  proud  of  the 
various  subjects  that  they  suddenly  "worked  up"  out  of  a  forgotten  or  wholly  vacant 
past.  Nevertheless,  the  teachers  in  our  high  schools  and  academies  have  been  men  and 
women  more  or  less  at  home  in  the  best  intellectual  life  of  their  generation.  Their 
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varied  studies,  their  college  associates,  their  institutional  and  social  experiences  have 
made  them  in  a  small  way  people  of  "  affairs," — literary,  political,  social,  and  even 
commercial,  —  i-epresenting  interests  to  which  the  high  school  student  ardently  as- 
pires. They  may  blunder  egregiously  in  teaching,  but  even  the  blunderers  possess  usu- 
ally something  in  their  pei-sonal  background  that  saves  them  from  total  failure.  The 
stronger  schools  require  evidence  of  successful  experience  in  their  teachers,  and  the 
tendency  of  recent  regulations  has  been  to  require  specific  preparation  for  specific 
positions,  and  still  more  recently  to  require  graduate  study  and  directed  practice 
work.  The  service  offers,  in  its  better  positions,  an  agreeable  and  respected  career  in 
close  contact  with  collegiate  interests.  Such  are  the  teachers  who  deal  with  the  selected 
youth  from  the  better  American  homes. 

Below  the  ninth  grade  attendance  is  commonly  compulsory  for  all  children  for 
whom  no  other  provision  is  made.  Teachers  for  these  grades  are  recruited  from  high 
school  graduates  who  are  given  at  most  something  over  a  year  of  specific  preparation 
for  teaching  the  elementary  school  subjects — followed  by  a  period  of  supervised  prac- 
tice in  the  schools.  Sometimes  the  latter  is  concurrent  with  study  or  interwoven  with 
it,  both  requiring  not  more  than  two  years  in  all.  Married  women  are  not  desired  in 
the  service;  since  nearly  all  elementary  school  teachers  are  women,  the  average  tenure 
of  these  teachers,  trained  and  untrained,  is  about  four  years.'  The  conditions  of  the  ser- 
vice are  exacting;  the  hours  are  long,  the  constant  contact  with  all  types  of  childhood 
is  very  trying  to  any  but  the  soundest  nerves,  the  extra  demands  upon  a  teacher's 
time  and  energy  for  both  school  and  pupil  are  incessant,  and  the  financial  reward  is 
utterly  insignificant.  ITie  net  result  of  the  circumstances  is  that  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  in  these  grades  seek  the  work  solely  from  an  economic  motive,  expecting  or 
hoping  that  it  will  be  temporary.  Training  is  given  with  this  in  mind.  From  the  nor- 
mal school's  standpoint  it  is  concentrated  on  meeting  in  the  shortest  possible  time  cer- 
tain irreducible  minima  in  the  way  of  standards;  from  the  student's  point  of  view  it 
represents  simply  the  condition  of  securing  a  license.  Compared  with  even  two  years  of 
the  four  spent  in  college,  the  intellectual  interests  awakened  are  incidental  and  fugi- 
tive instead  of  central  and  cumulative;  mental  stimuli  received  in  high  school  cease 
for  lack  of  attention.  Instead  of  persisting,  like  Alma  Mater,  a  life-long  shrine  of  high 
thought  and  feeling,  the  training  school,  once  finished,  ceases  to  figure  in  the  teacher's 
thought,  and  his  aspirations  wither,  lacking  sure  attachment.  Whether  a  teacher  for 
three  years  or  thirty,  such  a  brief  and  concentrated  treatment  disposes  one  blindly  to 
reverence  routine,  to  follow  and  to  require  specific  directions,  to  eye  too  carefully  the 
sources  of  approval  or  censure;  in  short,  to  fit  the  system,  and,  worst  of  all,  to  make 
unintelligent  supervision  easy.  If  the  work  becomes  permanent,  the  uncertain  attitude 
of  the  early  years  may  be  thrown  off  and  real  growth  may  result.  If  so,  it  must  still 
spring  by  will  and  brain  from  the  thin  soil  of  scant  initial  training.  The  common 

*  ThU  avemge  inclndes  rural  whool  teachers.  The  elementary  teachers  in  the  larger  cities  hare  a  longer  average 
"life"— probably  between  eight  and  ten  years. 
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alternative  is  to  make  the  prescribed  procedure  automatic  and  to  employ  the  mind 
elsewhere.  Such  is  the  teacher  on  whose  instruction  the  attendance  of  children  thru 
eight  of  the  most  critical  years  of  their  lives  is  expected,  and  in  Missouri,  outside  of 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  such  a  teacher  receives  annually  for  her  services  a  salary 
of  S450.1 

Contrast  in  Teachers  the  Chief  Obstacle  to  Progress 

This  contrast  between  the  teachers  of  a  selected  group  destined  to  furnish  the  lead- 
ers of  society  and  those  provided  for  the  balance  of  the  population  is  naturally  most 
keenly  felt  by  the  teachers  themselves.  The  prestige  of  a  high  school  instructorship 
quite  outranks  that  of  a  "grade"  teacher's  position  in  popular  respect,  and  must,  of 
course,  do  so  until  training  and  compensation  are  equalized  and  the  two  schools  are 
merged  in  a  single  institution.  To  pass  from  an  elementary  school  position  to  the 
high  school,  as  has  been  possible  in  small  country  high  schools,  or  in  city  schools  by 
securing  additional  training,  is  rated  as  promotion  to  the  disparagement  of  the  "in- 
ferior" job.  Educationally  this  situation  constitutes  at  present  perhaps  the  greatest  single 
obstacle  to  progress.  As  long  as  the  situation  requires  that  a  teacher  rise  by  changing 
his  work  instead  of  by  capitalizing  his  experience  and  improving  his  work,  little  genuine 
progress  toward  professional  efficiency  can  be  realized. 

Distinctions  in  Training  should  Disappear 

The  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  this  brief  review  of  public  school  cleavage  must 
be  fully  apparent.  The  present  conditions  cannot  last  in  a  republic  pledged  to  Ameri- 
can principles.  The  aidvantages  of  appropriate  adolescent  education  from  the  four- 
teenth to  the  eighteenth  year,  which  are  now  theoretically  open  to  each  child,  must 
actually  be  placed  in  his  possession.  The  same  curriculum  for  all  during  these  years 
is  absurd;  but  an  education  equally  genuine  and  thorough  for  all  alike  and  modified 
only  by  the  proved  abilities  of  the  child  must  be  provided  for  every  boy  and  girl  in 
the  country  thru  their  eighteenth  year,  and  must  be  required  of  them  if  the  United 
States  is  to  face  the  new  world-era  a  fit  and  competent  nation.  This  education  will 
necessarily  assume  many  forms.  The  only  form  that  it  may  not  assume  is  one  that 
permits  the  social  and  financial  status  of  an  undeveloped  youth  to  determine  his 
future.  Thoroughly  exploited  and  completely  discredited  in  Europe,  this  system  will 
yield  here,  where  its  roots  are  weak,  to  an  educational  faith  and  policy  whereby  the 
leadership  that  emerges  shall  be  that  of  sheer  mental,  moral,  and  physical  excellence. 

The  executor  of  this  future  is  the  teacher  and  no  other.  Created  and  supported 
according  to  whatever  vision  prevails,  it  is  he  who  determines  the  result.  In  making 

'  This  is  the  median  annual  salary  of  the  women  teachers  in  Rraded  elementary  schools  who  have  had  two  or 
more  years  of  training  in  addition  to  four  years  of  hiph  school.  Such  teachers  number  only  sixteen  per  cent  of  the 
total;  the  remainder  lack  so  much  training,  but  owing  to  a  certiiicate  system  that  penalizes  proper  preparation, 
they  receive  nearly  the  same  salary.  The  median  is  exactly  the  same,  but  thirty-five  per  cent  only  of  the  seoond 
group  receive  more  than  J450  as  compared  with  forty-nine  per  cent  of  the  first  group. 
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secondary  education  compulsory  it  is  obvious  that,  to  accomplish  our  final  purpose, 
the  best  present  ^.andard  of  training  for  the  secondary  teacher  must  be  maintained — 
that  is,  four  or  five  years  of  organized  and  pertinent  preparation.  It  should  be  equally 
obvious  that  the  problem  of  elementary  instruction  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  solved 
until  the  training  of  elementary  teachers  is  fully  established  upon  a  like  basis.  This 
done,  the  American  system  of  education  becomes  intelligible  and  defensible :  a  twelve- 
year  period  of  growth  and  training  under  superior  conditions  for  every  child,  admin- 
istered bv  a  special  class  of  teachers  selected  for  similar  and  representative  character 
and  power,  and  amply  trained  for  their  purpose;  men  and  women  who  are  permanent 
and  resourceful  students  of  their  work,  seeking  a  possibly  equal  distinction  of  ser- 
vice and  reward  alike  within  all  grades  and  subjects  of  instruction,  and  professionally 
organized  for  the  continued  advancement  of  American  schools. 

Whether  the  accomplishment  of  the  program  outlined  above  is  a  matter  of  ten 
years  or  of  fifty  is  not  our  immediate  concern;  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  discern 
clearly  the  goal  toward  which  we  ought  to  strive.  Certain  communities,  like  St.  Louis, 
are  already  asking  whether  a  longer  training  for  elementary  teachers  is  not  desirable, 
and  if  so,  what  form  it  shall  take.  New  York  State  is  on  the  eve  of  converting  its 
two-year  normal  school  curriculum  into  a  three-year  curriculum  to  be  required  of  all 
elementary  teachers  in  graded  schools.  Massachusetts,  in  her  state  normal  schools, 
has  organized  three-year  courses  for  upper  grade  elementary  teachers;  Rhode  Island 
is  likewise  upon  a  three-year  basis;  and  scattered  beginnings  of  the  same  sort  are 
observable  elsewhere.  The  feeling  is  general  that,  altho  the  trained  elementary  teach- 
ers are  doing  technically  better  work  than  the  untrained  high  school  teachers,  they 
are  seriously  lacking  in  substantial  education,  and  the  proposed  lengthening  of  the 
curriculum  is  intended  partially  to  remedy  this  defect.  High  school  teachers,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  under  no  such  pressure  to  lengthen  their  preparation  in  point  of  time. 
Progress  for  them  hinges  upon  the  reorganization  of  their  curriculum  for  a  definite 
objective  and  the  provision  of  real  professional  training  comparable  to  that  which  the 
best  elementary  teachers  already  enjoy.  Were  there  apparent  a  clear  tendency  toward 
requiring  additional  years,  toward  making  a  doctor's  degree,  for  example,  a  qualifica- 
tion for  secondary  instruction,  the  inference  would  be  natural  that  the  preparation 
for  secondary  work  was  destined  to  maintain  its  old  relative  advantage.  This  is  not  the 
case.  Even  the  fifth  year  required  of  secondary  teachers  in  California,  in  Rhode  Island 
(for  state  scholarships),  and  in  some  other  communities,  was  added  rather  in  order  to 
secure  professional  training  without  disturbing  the  unity  of  the  college  curriculum 
than  because  a  successful  secondary  teacher  could  not  be  well  prepared  in  four  years,  if 
provided  with  a  curriculum  planned  for  the  purpose.  The  indications  are  rather  that, 
without  prejudice  to  the  secondary  instructor,  the  work  of  his  colleague  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  will  be  regarded  as  of  equal  importance,  specialization  being  relied  upon  to 
provide  for  the  greater  intensiveness  of  the  secondary  teacher's  task,  and  both  candi- 
dates being  required  to  work  out  a  careful  technique  suited  to  their  respective  fields. 
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The  Outlook  fob  such  a  Program 

It  is  improbable  that  the  adoption  of  lengthened  curricula  for  prospective  elemen- 
tary teachers  will  be  in  any  sense  the  slow  and  painful  evolution  that  has  brought  us 
to  our  present  stage.  What  was  once  the  gradual  attainment  of  separate  progressive 
communities,  an  enlightened  state  now  accomplishes  at  a  single  stroke.  The  old  labo- 
rious methods  of  educational  progress  are  unnecessary  when  the  principle  is  plain  and 
a  commonwealth  is  fully  persuaded;  radical  and  adequate  action  must  shortly  take  the 
place  of  the  piecemeal  legislation  that  forever  falls  short.  This  fact  should  encourage 
state  and  institutional  administrators  in  comprehensive  planning  for  the  future.  There 
must  indeed  be  a  rational  sequence  in  the  steps  taken,  the  first  of  which  was  indicated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  section.  It  should,  however,  be  clearly  understood  that 
this  is  but  a  step  in  a  much  larger  program  to  follow. 

b.  Adequate  Residence  Requieements  depend  upon  Prospect  of  Extended  Service 
The  second  fundamental  rearrangement  that  must  be  effected  before  the  require- 
ments of  prolonged  resident  training  can  be  reasonably  enforced  is  a  lengthened  term 
of  teachers'  service.  It  appears  unlikely  that  under  present  or  predictable  economic 
conditions  the  service  of  competent  men  in  the  elementary  schools  will  assume  any 
but  negligible  proportions  except  for  administration  and,  here  and  there,  for  special 
undertakings  with  boys.  It  is  true  that  in  the  newer  portions  of  the  country  men  are 
still  to  be  found  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools,  as  in  Missouri,  but  their  number 
has  diminished  steadily.^  In  general,  the  men  who  can  be  obtained  for  regular  instruc- 
tion at  prevailing  salaries  prove  inferior  to  their  women  colleagues,  and  the  disad- 
vantage of  "feminization,"  whatever  it  may  be,  would  be  ill  remedied  by  entrusting 
children  to  weak  teachers  simply  because  they  are  men. 

For  the  present,  at  least,  the  obvious  and  necessary  solution  of  the  problem  lies 
in  a  quite  different  direction ;  namely,  in  the  recognition  and  development  of  teaching 
as  a  permanent  and  serious  profession  for  capable  women  who  are  attracted  thereby, 
wholly  irrespective  of  their  marriage.  The  enforcement  of  this  point  of  view  has  so  vital 
a  connection  with  the  extension  of  residence  requirements  as  well  as  with  the  spirit 
and  organization  of  curricula  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  that  the  considerations 
on  which  it  rests  may  well  be  presented  at  this  point. 

Service  of  Women  now  terminates  with  Marriage 

It  is  a  widespread  practice  among  American  school  boards  to  consider  a  woman 
teacher's  marriage  as  equivalent  to  resignation.  Where  not  expressly  provided  in 
formal  regulations,  the  policy  is  often  tacitly  pursued  by  refusal  to  reappoint.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  initial  appointment  of  married  women  except  when  widowed  or 
clearly  unencumbered  with  family  duties  is  very  rare.  The  usual  justification  for 

*  The  proportion  of  men  in  the  teaching  body  has  decreased  since  1900  by  lO.S  per  cent  in  the  country  at  lar^  and 
by  13. S  per  cent  in  Missouri.  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  1917. 
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this  practice  is  based  on  one  of  three  grounds.  The  reason  most  frequently  heard  is 
the  familiar  frank  interpretation  of  tax-paid  positions  as  a  proper  perquisite  for 
the  needy  citizen.  A  married  woman  is  presumably  provided  for;  therefore  let  some 
young  girl  have  the  job.^  A  second  ground  for  objection  is  characteristic  particularly 
of  school  superintendents,  and  is  to  the  effect  that  the  work  of  married  teachers  is 
more  difficult  to  regulate,  and  that  such  teachers  have  meddlesome  and  redoubt- 
able allies  in  the  persons  of  their  husbands.  A  third  objection  to  employing  married 
teachers  is  the  general  and  sound  social  conviction  that  it  is  the  first  business  of  a 
married  woman  to  look  after  her  home,  and  this  duty  is  considered  to  be  impossible 
of  fulfilment  if  the  woman  holds  a  teaching  position. 

Reasons  offered  for  the  Present  Practice 

The  first  of  these  objections  is  held  by  a  class  of  individuals  with  whom  argument 
is  impossible;  the  only  remedy  is  time,  which  may  be  trusted  gradually  to  substitute 
another  point  of  view  toward  all  public  service.  A  certain  warrant  for  the  second  at- 
titude undoubtedly  exists  in  experience  under  conditions  that  have  prevailed  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Inferior  teachers,  or  those  that  have  become  inferior  thru  ceas- 
ing to  grow,  entrench  themselves  in  a  community  thru  long,  albeit  dull  and  ineffi- 
cient, service.  The  very  presence  of  a  home  with  husband  and  family  gives  them  a 
substantial  status  and  a  following.  When  occasion  arises  to  exclude  such  a  teacher, 
a  noisy  protest  ensues  from  all  the  partisans,  most  of  whom  are  wholly  ignorant  of 
educational  standards  if  not  of  the  specific  circumstances,  and  if  the  administration 
holds  its  ground,  a  situation  may  arise  that  nearly  wrecks  the  system.  In  reply  to  this 
it  may  be  said  that  such  episodes  are  characteristic  of  school  systems  in  which  a 
mechanical  tenure  prevails,  where  the  notion  that  teachers  stand  or  fall  according 
to  the  excellence  of  their  work  has  little  root  in  the  schools  and  none  in  the  com- 
munity. Such  cases  fall  of  their  own  weight  when  a  school  administration  keeps  unre- 
mittingly before  both  teachers  and  citizens  the  conception  that  teachers  exist  for  the 
good  of  the  pupils;  when  good  work  is  carefully  and  persistently  held  up  to  view; 
when  the  standards  of  selection  are  high;  and  when  parents  are  made  fully  aware 
that  meritorious  teaching  is  their  due.  It  requires  intelligence  to  do  this.  A  higher 
order  of  mental  ability  and  training  is  necessary  to  lead  and  direct  well-developed 
personalities  having  local  professional  standing  as  a  result  of  acknowledged  achieve- 
ment, than  will  suffice  to  handle  a  group  of  young  girls  coming  from  without,  who 
have  no  immediate  friends  and  make  no  trouble  when  dismissed.  The  supply  of  super- 
intendents of  this  type  is  unfortunately  limited,  but  it  is  increasing.  Except  in  spo- 
radic cases,  this  objection,  like  the  first,  harks  back  to  the  time  when  fitness  and 

'An  unexpected  illustration  of  this  attitude  appears  in  a  recent  action  (September,  191 8)  of  the  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee. The  rule  against  married  teachers  appears  to  have  t)een  in  part  suspended  owing  to  war  conditions.  But  the 
Committee  refused  at  first  to  suspend  the  rule  in  the  case  of  the  wife  of  a  commissioned  officer,  on  the  ground,  as 
quoted  in  a  newspaper  interview  with  one  of  the  members,  that  she  was  already  suflBciently  provided  for.  The  ap- 
pointment was  subsequently  allowed,  but  only  in  order  to  confonn  to  an  assurance  of  the  Superintendent  to  the 
teacher  in  question  t>efore  her  marriage. 
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training  were  undiscovered  elements  in  a  candidate's  qualifications,  while  the  com- 
fort of  the  board  in  its  relations  with  insistent  citizens,  or  the  convenience  of  the 
superintendent  in  ninning  his  machine,  was  actually  the  determining  factor. 

Will  the  Married  Teacher  neglect  her  Home? 

The  third  consideration  is  of  different  character  and  should  be  seriously  studied. 
It  is  urged  that,  for  a  married  woman  with  a  family,  teaching  necessarily  involves 
neglect  of  the  home  which  should  be  her  paramount  consideration.  An  indispensable 
premise  to  any  argument  to  the  contrary  must  be  that  the  question  has  to  do  only 
with  a  woman  well  trained  for  professional  life  and  whose  occupation  up  to  the  time 
of  her  marriage  was  the  education  of  children.  It  must  be  assumed  further  that  she 
has  been  a  skilful  teacher  and  that  she  thoroughly  enjoys  her  work,  so  that  her 
motive  in  continuing  is  not  merely  economic  advantage.  Women  to  whom  this  does 
not  apply  clearly  should  not  teach.  A  large  number  of  well-educated  women  will  un- 
doubtedly find  complete  satisfaction  solely  in  the  high  art  of  making  and  maintaining 
a  successful  home.  One  of  the  finest  products  of  modern  higher  education  for  women 
has  been  the  worth  and  dignity  that  it  has  revealed  in  this  undertaking.  For  the 
woman  first  described,  however,  the  domestic  situation  is  a  complete  brief  in  favor 
of  her  further  teaching  service.  Her  income  from  teaching  produces  more  than  the 
amount  necessary  to  effect  the  household  arrangements  that  her  absence  requires,  and 
thereby  possibly  delivers  her  from  a  round  of  petty  duties  that  might  be  performed 
equally  well  or  better  by  some  assistant — duties  that  are  often  in  irritating  contrast 
to  the  intellectual  concerns  of  an  educated  woman  before  she  marines,  even  if  they  do 
not  actually  lead  to  disappointment  and  stagnation.  Meanwhile  the  teacher's  profes- 
sional work  maintains  and  develops  in  her  an  intellectual  freshness  and  skill  that 
makes  her  a  superior  guide  for  her  own  children  as  well  as  a  more  interesting  com- 
panion for  her  husband.  Trained  to  systematic  mental  activity  in  the  problems  of 
education,  she  is  now  also  director  of  a  private  laboratory  where  these  problems 
work  out,  and  her  partial  detachment  in  teaching  gives  her  a  clearer  vision  and  per- 
spective than  is  possible  to  a  mother  unassisted  and  constantly  immersed  in  house- 
hold detail — the  usual  alternative.  With  the  family  grown  and  gone,  the  situation  of 
the  teacher-mother  is  incompai'ably  superior  to  that  of  the  mother-housemaid.  Her 
connections  with  the  world  are  stronger  and  more  significant,  her  grip  on  vital  inter- 
ests is  surer,  and  her  satisfactions  in  life  are  more  durable;  she  is  spared  the  desul- 
tory "busy-work"of  the  mother  whose  mentality  has  been  exhausted  in  housework; 
and  she  has  before  her  ten  or  twenty  years  of  acknowledged  usefulness  that  is  the 
logical  cumulation  of  a  life  of  directed  study,  service,  and  experience. 

Will  the  Married  Woman  prove  a  Less  Efficient  Tf-acher.? 

The  other  and,  for  our  purpose,  more  serious  charge  is  that  a  married  woman  would 
allow  home  duties  to  interfere  with  her  school  duties  and  thus  become  a  less  efficient 
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teacher.  Again  it  must  be  assumed  that  we  deal  here  with  well  trained  and  success- 
ful teachers  who  like  their  work,  for  only  such  teachers  should  pass  the  probationary 
stage — whether  married  or  single.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  such  teachers  with 
well-developed  professional  ideals  will  permit  causes  of  undue  interference  with  their 
duties  to  continue  long  even  if  they  arise.  However,  an  argument  of  perfection  can 
hardly  be  turned  against  married  teachei"s  at  this  point.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
domestic  or  private  concerns  might  create  occasional  diversion,  but  the  same  thing 
occurs  repeatedly  with  unmarried  women  teachers  and  even  with  men.  It  seems  need- 
less to  press  this  point.  The  whole  tendency  of  marriage  for  both  men  and  women 
is  to  steady  and  objectify  one's  effort,  to  sift  out  trivial  and  careless  aims,  and  to 
lay  down  lines  of  growth  into  a  consistent  and  unified  career.  To  discredit  this  fact 
in  favor  of  young,  unmarried  women,  without  serious  responsibility  or  experience, 
and  at  a  period  of  conspicuously  uncertain  and  distracted  interest,  is  a  manifest 
absurdity. 

Marriage  an  Advantageous  Qualification  foe  a  Teacher  of  Children 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  probably  no  work  to  which  marriage  and  a  normal 
home  life  could  contribute  a  qualification  more  essential  than  they  could  to  teaching; 
tho  not  without  its  application  to  men  in  dealing  with  adolescents,  it  would  appear 
well-nigh  indispensable  for  women  in  the  intelligent  handling  of  small  children. 
In  an  educated  and  professionally  well-trained  woman,  marriage  and  the  deepen- 
ing experiences  of  motherhood  could  not  but  serve  to  clarify  her  insight,  to  broaden 
and  humanize,  her  sympathy,  and  to  intensify  devotion  to  her  central  purpose,  —  a 
purpose  that  would  then  link  together  and  coordinate  the  processes  of  both  home 
and  school.  This  latter  result  would  appear  particularly  in  the  transformed  relation 
between  the  school  teacher  and  the  community.  At  present  she  figures  as  a  detached 
public  servant  in  a  class  apart.  If  married  and  a  householder  having  children,  she 
becomes  a  vitally  interested  and  respected  factor  in  society.  With  an  education  supe- 
rior to  that  of  most  other  women,  she  possesses,  by  virtue  of  her  quasi -public  position, 
unusual  opportunities  for  leadership  and  influence  and  would  undoubtedly  improve 
them.  A  town  whose  schools  were  taught  by  its  most  capable  and  best  educated 
married  women  would,  assuming  that  these  were  also  well  trained  for  teaching, 
give  the  country  a  totally  fresh  and  significant  interpretation  of  public  education. 
Such  a  relation  would  carry  the  schools  straight  to  the  heart  of  society's  most  I'e- 
sponsible  group,  and  would  make  them  immeasurably  more  responsive  to  the  pub- 
lic needs. 

Enormous  Waste  ok  the  Present  System 

Important  as  the  above  considerations  are,  the  weightiest  practical  reason  for  the 
married  teacher  is  still  another.  The  largest  source  of  waste  that  our  present  system 
of  teacher  supply  involves  is  the  waste  of  experience  incurred  in  the  loss  each  year  of 
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from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  entire  teaching  population.  The  average  teacher 
no  sooner  becomes  fairly  efficient  than  she  leaves  the  service,'  giving  way  to  a  recruit 
who  repeats  the  same  mistakes  of  apprenticeship,  leaving  in  her  turn  before  these  mis- 
takes can  be  transmuted  into  matured  skill.  The  very  nature  of  the  selection  that 
produces  this  loss  seems  to  ensure  the  heaviest  draft  upon  the  best  grades  of  ability 
in  the  teaching  personnel.  Those  with  the  most  active,  the  most  thoughtful  and  force- 
ful minds,  those  who  are  most  attractive  and  resourceful  in  dealing  with  children,  are 
oftenest  among  those  that  leave,  and  because  they  are  successful,  even  under  the  pres- 
ent hard  conditions,  they  most  frequently  leave  with  regret.  By  encouraging  the  best 
teachers  either  thru  added  salary  or  shorter  hours,  or  both,  to  continue  in  the  profes- 
sion after  their  marriage,  this  constant  drain  will  be  partially  stopped  as  the  class  of 
selected,  permanent  workers  increases. 

Conservation  of  Professional  Effort  in  Europe 

The  present  system  is  productive  of  a  further  loss,  the  effect  of  which  may  be  under- 
stood only  by  comparing  American  conditions  with  those  prevailing  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  There  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers  are  men.  They  assume  their  duties 
with  the  knowledge  that  teaching  is  to  be  the  life  work  for  which  they  have  received 
a  long  and  appropriate. training.  No  sooner  do  they  become  established  in  their  posi- 
tions than  they  unite,  with  few  exceptions,  in  teachers'  societies  that  have  for  their 
object  the  study  and  promotion  of  the  schools  they  teach.  These  organizations  are  in- 
cessantly busy.  From  them  proceed  the  most  effective  criticisms  of  current  practice  and 
carefully  studied  experiments  directed  toward  improvement.  As  the  body  of  teachers 
is  permanent,  this  mass  of  experience  is  cumulative,  fine  traditions  are  created,  and 
the  teacher  in  service  is  educated,  sometimes  in  spite  of  himself,  to  a  very  high  level 
of  performance.  As  in  the  university  and  secondary  schools  abroad,  so  it  is  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools :  the  teachers  themselves  control  and  develop  in  great  part  the  func- 
tion that  they  discharge. 

Absence  of  Organized  Effort  among  Elementary  Teachers  in  America 

Consider  the  situation  among  the  agents  of  elementary  instruction  in  the  United 
States.  With  much  shifting  from  place  to  place  they  are  in  and  out  of  school  work 
altogether  in  half  the  time  that  a  child  is  expected  to  spend  with  them.  Professional 
coherence  and  activity  does  not  and  cannot  exist;  there  is  no  time  for  the  great  cause 
they  are  supposed  to  serve  to  take  root  in  their  imaginations;  they  move  as  individ- 
uals without  collective  force  or  expression,  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  principals 
and  superintendents,  good  and  bad,  who  direct  them.  Higher  education  with  us  is  self- 
directive;  secondary  education  is  partly  so;  while  the  average  elementary  teacher  is 

'This  statement  is  more  than  merely  flguratively  true.  The  "avera8re"clementary  teacher  does  not  serve  more  than 
four  years,  and  the  studies  of  teacher-rating  justify  the  inference  that,  in  the  averaite  of  cases,  about  four  years  of 
experience  are  essential  to  the  development  of  teaching  skill  to  the  point  where  it  will  be  rated  as  superior  by  com- 
petent supervisors. 
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voiceless  except  in  cities,  where  she  lends  herself  automatically  to  a  perenniaJ  agita- 
tion for  more  salary. 

Married  Teachers  would  resuiee  Better  Conditions 

If  this  situation  can  be  corrected  at  all,  it  must  be  as  above  stated,  namely,  by 
making  a  life  csu:«er  of  teaching  possible  and  attractive  to  successful  women.  Under 
present  conditions  it  is  not  probable  that  many  teachers  of  the  kind  desired  would  con- 
tinue to  teach  after  their  maiTJage  even  if  the  opportunity  were  given.  This  is  de- 
cidedly in  their  favor  and  against  present  conditions.  Children  need  strong,  rested, 
and  clear-seeing  teachers ;  instead  of  which  the  present  regime  is  likely  to  produce 
teachers  who  are  inclined  to  weariness,  nervous  tension,  and  depression.  A  part-time 
plan  for  teachers  would  be  harder  to  carry  out,  but  the  actual  results  would  undoubt- 
edly be  a  great  gain.  Better  forty  positions  with  a  short  day  for  skilled,  experienced, 
and  finely  productive  married  women,  whose  ability  has  made  them  a  permanent  and 
recognized  asset  in  the  community,  than  a  fluctuating,  overworked  group  of  twenty 
young  apprentices  of  doubtful  intentions  and  divided  interests. 

Effect  of  Prolonged  Tenure  on  Training 

The  effect  of  this  point  of  view  upon  the  professional  curriculum  is  apparent.  Many 
normal  schools  to-day  herd  their  students,  much  as  many  superintendents  herd  their 
teachers.  The  demand  presses;  all  sorts  of  material  must  be  utilized;  each  teacher 
produced  is  presumably  short-lived  so  far  as  service  goes  and  must  soon  be  replaced. 
There  prevail,  therefore,  all  the  usual  evils  of  mass  production  for  the  temporary 
repair  of  excessive  wastage:  slighted  preparation,  poor  selection,  hurried  processes,  lax 
inspection,  and  much  false  branding  of  finished  goods.  Given  the  new  motive,  how- 
ever, each  training  agency  could  seriously  set  out  to  make  genuine  teachers.  A  dis- 
criminating choice  of  students,  a  deliberate,  ripened  training,  and  a  thorough  testing 
of  the  product  would  be  worthwhile  in  preparing  a  teacher  to  face  her  peculiar  pro- 
fession of  school  and  home  education  as  a  man  faces  medicine  or  law.  The  necessity 
of  longer  training  for  longer  service  would  be  manifest;  fewer  new  teachers  would  be 
required;  more  could  be  expected  of  the  profession  itself  in  the  form  of  continuous 
and  organized  self-criticism  and  growth. 


8.  Prescription  versus  Election  of  Studies 
A  striking  difference  between  the  state  normal  schools  of  Missouri  and  the  city 
training  schools  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  is  the  closely  prescribed  programs  of 
the  latter  as  compared  with  the  largely  elective  programs  of  the  former.  Various  rea- 
sons are  assigned  in  explanation  of  this  difference.  The  city  training  schools  prepare 
for  a  clearly  defined  type  of  service.  The  students  will  presently  teach  a  prescribed 
and  uniform  elementary  curriculum  ba-sed  upon  uniform  textbooks.  Their  preparation. 
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consequently,  calls  for  a  very  specific  treatment  of  the  field.  The  state  normal  schools, 
on  the  other  hand,  endeavor  to  prepare  for  high  school  teaching  as  well  as  for  service 
in  elementary  schools,  and  in  the  preparation  even  of  elementary  teachers,  they  have 
believed  that  the  logic  of  their  situation  required  them  to  aim  toward  an  adaptability 
that  would  enable  their  graduates  to  meet  varying  situations.  It  is  not  clear,  however, 
that  this  need  of  ensuring  elasticity  has  been  the  primaiy  reason  for  the  normal  schools' 
adoption  of  the  elective  system.  The  interlocking  organization  of  the  one-year,  two- 
year,  three-year,  and  four-year  curricula,  referred  to  later,'  provides  for  a  gradual  ac- 
cumulation of  credits  representing  work  which  may  transform  a  teacher  of  elemen- 
tary subjects  into  a  high  school  specialist.  For  this  purpose  as  well  as  to  allow  for  the 
intermittent  attendance  encouraged  by  the  state  schools,  the  elective  system  offers  the 
simplest  plan  for  organizing  a  program  of  studies.  Beyond  this,  and  perhaps  still  more 
influential  in  determining  the  procedure,  has  been  a  somewhat  unreflective  imitation 
by  the  normal  schools  of  the  curriculum  policies  characteristic  of  the  liberal-arts  col- 
leges. The  normal  schools,  it  is  true,  have  sought  to  justify  this  imitation,  in  so  far  as 
the  elective  system  is  concerned,  by  insisting  that  the  needs  of  the  individual  are  al- 
ways of  paramount  consideration.  If  this  principle  could  be  effectively  offset  by  a  com- 
plementary postulate  that  would  safeguard  the  needs  of  the  service  for  which  these 
individuals  are  being  prepared,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  it;  but  to  make  these 
adjustments  involves  difficulties  quite  as  serious  as  those  that  are  encountered  in  ad- 
ministering a  prescribed  cunnculum  in  away  that  will  not  do  injustice  to  the  individ- 
ual. The  typical  student  programs  cited  elsewhere^  abundantly  testify  that  the  Mis- 
souri normal  schools  have  not  succeeded  in  solving  the  problem  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. A  final  factor  in  determining  the  adoption  of  the  elective  system  has  been  the 
desire  of  the  normal  schools  to  have  their  courses  articulate  closely  with  those  of  the 
universities,  to  which  many  of  their  students  expect  to  go. 

Definition  of  Prescription 

When  the  question  is  considered  from  a  purely  objective  standpoint,  however,  it 
is  fair  to  ask  whether,  as  a  matter  of  general  policy,  prescribed  curricula  are  not  both 
theoretically  and  practically  preferable  either  to  the  elective  system  or  to  the  group- 
requirement  system  for  institutions  that  prepare  teachers.  Under  the  assumption 
that  the  institution  is  really  what  it  purports  to  be, — namely,  a  strictly  professional 
school,  preparing  for  clearly  defined  and  fairly  well -standardized  types  of  public 
service, — is  it  not  advisable  to  lay  down  systematic  programs  of  instruction  and 
training,  each  of  which  shall  comprise  the  materials  that  experience  has  shown  to  be 
most  clearly  related  to  the  specific  field  of  sei-vice  that  the  student  proposes  to 
enter  ?  This  does  not  mean  that  deviations  from  the  prescribed  curricula  should  not 
be  permitted ;  it  means  rather  that  these  deviations  should  be  clearly  consistent  with 
the  needs  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  service,  that  they  should  be  subject 

■  See  page  162.  •  See  pages  411-417. 
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neither  to  the  whim  of  the  student  nor  to  the  accident  of  class  hom-s,  and  that  they 
should  be  permitted  only  with  the  approval  of  an  official  or  a  committee  acting  under 
rules  laid  down  by  faculty  action.  With  such  a  provision,  carefully  and  sincerely  ad- 
ministered, the  prescriptive  system  would  acquire  much  of  the  elasticity  that  is  the 
important  advantage  of  the  elective  plan,  and  would  avoid  its  evils.  The  more  serious 
disadvantages  of  the  elective  and  group-requirement  systems  may  be  summarized  as 
follows. 

Theory  of  "Equivalence"  of  Courses  for  Professional  Purposes 

Both  systems  imply  an  equivalence  of  educational  values  among  different  courses 
which  on  their  face  are  not  equivalent  in  their  value  as  preparation  for  specific  types 
of  teaching.  It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  weakness  of  the  group  system  is  most 
apparent.  The  natural  sciences,  for  example,  frequently  constitute  a  single  group, 
and  a  student  is  required  to  take  so  many  semester  hours  of  "science."  In  the  eyes 
of  those  who  make  this  indiscriminate  requirement,  it  is  apparently  not  the  content 
or  subject-matter  of  the  science  courses  that  is  important;  the  "discipline"  of  scien- 
tific method  is  the  ostensible  end  sought.  From  this  point  of  view,  all  of  the  sciences 
are  assumed  to  stand  upon  the  same  level.  But  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
specific  work  of  imparting  instruction,  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter  can  never  be 
the  relatively  unimportant  factor  that  the  theory  of  formal  discipline  would  assume, 
and  the  particular  sciences  that  are  to  find  a  place  in  a  teacher-training  curriculum 
cannot  so  nonchalantly  be  made  a  minor  consideration  on  the  easy  assumption  that 
"it  is  the  training  that  counts,"  and  that  for  purposes  of  training  "one  science  is 
just  as  good  as  another."  Similar  allotments  of  a  stated  number  of  hours  in  the  so- 
cial sciences,  or  even  in  the  narrower  field  of  history,  are  equally  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  specific  preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

ITie  inappropriateness  of  choice  resulting  from  group  election  would  of  itself  be 
sufficient  to  condemn  the  system ;  but  its  case  is  still  worse  when  it  is  remembered 
that  these  group  requirements  are  often  mere  compromises  among  contending  aca- 
demic departments,  each  of  which  zealously  presses  its  own  claims  for  recognition. 
On  this  basis  the  outcome  has  relatively  little  educational  value.  Whatever  may  be 
the  evils  of  the  system  in  tempting  the  instructor  to  offer  "snap"  courses,  it  is  clear 
that  the  prescribed  program  removes  all  such  inducement.  It  also  has  the  effect  of 
concentrating  the  teacher's  entire  attention  on  improving  the  quality  of  the  regular 
standard  courses  for  which  he  is  responsible  instead  of  placing  a  premium  upon  vari- 
ety which  is  bound  to  be  more  or  less  experimental  in  character. 

The  Professional  Student  not  Qualified  to  Elect 

Both  systems  imply  a  mistaken  trust  in  the  ability  of  the  relatively  immature  stu- 
dent to  determine  not  only  what  is  best  for  him  as  an  individual  but,  in  institutions 
preparing  for  public  service,  what  is  best  for  the  service — a  far  more  delicate  and 
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important  matter.  Even  when  choices  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  faculty  advisers, 
the  advice  is  not  infrequently  influenced  by  partisan  or  departmental  motives  that 
tend  to  overshadow  the  fundamental  needs  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  schools 
in  which  he  will  teach;  while  in  some  cases  the  advice  is  purely  perfunctory,  the  stu- 
dent really  electing  subjects  as  he  chooses  or  under  the  adventitious  controls  repre- 
sented by  one's  favorite  class-hours,  the  popularity  or  unpopularity  of  certain  in- 
stimctors,  or  even  the  place  of  the  subject  in  the  schedule  of  final  examinations.  If, 
however,  curricula  are  prescribed  with  minute  care  tind  are  subject  to  change  only 
by  approval  of  an  official  or  a  committee  acting  under  carefully  formulated  rules, 
there  is  every  likelihood  that  principles  of  educational  value  will  be  much  more  ade- 
quately reflected,  both  in  the  prescriptions  themselves  and  in  the  substitutions  that 
are  permitted. 

Sequence  Difficult  to  Maintain 

A  most  serious  objection  to  the  elective  and  group  systems  is  the  difficulty  in  pre- 
serving the  essential  sequences  in  courses.  An  attempt  is  often  made  to  meet  this  need 
by  stating  prerequisites,  altho  in  the  Missouri  normal  schools  these  are  not  substan- 
tial either  as  stated  in  the  catalogues  or  as  enforced  in  practice.  The  prescriptive  pol- 
icy, tempered  as  has  been  suggested  by  the  permission  of  changes  under  stated  rules, 
places  primary  emphasis  upon  sequence  and  order,  and  then  examines  each  claim  for 
exemption  or  substitution  upon  its  own  individual  merits. 

Is  the  Attitude  of  the  Student  improved  by  Election? 

There  are  certain  alleged  advantages  of  the  elective  and  group  systems  that  merit 
attention  in  this  connection.  It  has  been  urged  that  under  the  elective  system  the 
attitude  of  the  student  is  more  favorable;  he  believes  that  his  studies  are  of  his  own 
choosing,  and  consequently,  it  is  fisserted,  his  work  is  more  whole-hearted  and  thor- 
ough. A  careful  search  was  made  for  evidences  of  greater  interest  and  enthusiasm 
among  the  students  of  the  state  normal  schools  as  compared  with  the  students  of  the 
city  training  schools  with  their  rigidly  prescribed  curricula.  If  there  were  any  differ- 
ences, they  were  distinctly  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  city  training  schools,  — altho 
it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  policy  of  prescription  had  in  any  sense  a  causal  influ- 
ence. Interest,  enthusiasm,  and  hard  work  are  elements  that,  in  so  far  as  they  depend 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  student's  choice,  are  the  product  of  his  initial  decision  as  to 
the  goal  at  which  he  hopes  to  arrive.  A  student  chooses  whether  he  will  study  law  or 
medicine,  or  whether  he  will  become  a  primary  or  an  upper  grade  teacher,  and  works 
more  happily  when  his  goal  inspires  him ;  but  with  his  choice  once  made,  any  clear- 
headed professional  student  would  rather  undertake  the  studies  that  a  competent 
authority  tells  him  he  needs  than  wander  unguided  thru  a  program  whose  values  he 
cannot  possibly  predetermine. 
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Effect  of  Election  on  "Initiative" 

A  second  supposed  merit  of  the  elective  and  group  systems  is  really  a  specific  ex- 
pression of  an  educational  doctrine  accepted  by  many  as  axiomatic.  Freedom,  it  is 
asserted,  promotes  the  development  of  that  valuable  quality  known  as  "  initiative,'" 
while  prescription  with  its  restrictions  tends  to  choke  originality  and  to  predispose 
the  student  to  a  more  or  less  blind  acceptance  of  authority.  No  one  would  deny  the 
general  validity  of  this  position,  but  much  confusion  is  likely  to  result  from  an  undis- 
criminating  application  of  the  implied  principle  to  the  work  of  education.  Each  of 
the  words  "  freedom,"  "initiative,"  "originality,"  and  "restrictions"  may  be  applied  to 
situations  having  diametrically  opposite  meanings,  and  there  will  always  be  a  temp- 
tation to  profit  by  these  possibilities  of  equivocation,  especially  in  utilizing  the  prin- 
ciple to  support  loose  and  careless  practices  or  to  cloak  the  unwillingness  of  those 
in  authority  to  assume  a  corresponding  measure  of  responsibility.  Freedom  that  the 
truth  has  made  is  confused  with  mere  lack  of  direction;  "initiative  and  originality" 
in  putting  together  a  bizarre  program  of  studies  is  substituted  for  aggressive  mental 
comprehension  under  competent  leadership,  and  administrative  laziness  makes  it  an 
august  pedagogical  principle  to  allow  students  to  do  as  they  please.  It  is  clear  that 
any  principle,  however  valid  in  the  abstract,  must  be  applied  with  caution  whenever 
it  can  be  used  easily  to  conceal  or  to  sanction  the  path  of  least  resistance.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  is  no  evidence  that  carefully  constructed  and  intelligently  adminis- 
tered curricula  of  the  prescribed  type  in  technical  and  professional  schools  exert  a 
deleterious  influence  upon  initiative  and  originality,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of 
evidence  that  system,  order,  and  a  willingness  to  undergo  discipline  are  likely  to  go 
hand  in  hand  with  constructive  ability  of  the  highest  character.' 

Whatever  may  be  the  virtues  of  the  elective  and  group-requirement  systems  in 
institutions  of  general  education,  their  place  in  professional  and  technical  education 
would  seem  to  be  narrowly  limited.  As  an  administrative  device  for  facilitating  the 
construction  of  individual  curricula,  the  group  system  especially  may  have  legitimate 
uses,  but  even  here  the  many  advantages  of  definitely  prescribed  curricula  made  up  of 
carefully  selected  and  well-articulated  courses  would  amply  compensate  for  the  diffi- 
culties that  are  likely  to  be  encountered  in  their  construction  and  administration. 

4.  7%e  Extent  and  Criteria  of  Curriculum  Differentiation 
In  constructing  a  comprehensive  program  of  studies  for  the  professional  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  two  important  questions  relating  to  differentiation  arise:  (1)  How 
are  curricula  for  teachei-s  to  be  differentiated  in  general  from  curricula  that  are  non- 
vocational  or  liberal  in  their  purpose?  and  (2)  What  different  kinds  of  specific  cunic- 
ula  are  essential  to  a  preparation  of  public  school  teachers  that  will  adequately  meet 
current  needs? 

'  Cf.  an  illuminating  article  by  E.  L.  Tborndike, "  Education  for  Initiative  and  Originality, "  Teachers  College  Record, 
November,  1916. 
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a.  Incidental  versus  Oeganized  Professional  Training 

Opinion  relative  to  the  first  question  is  divided  between  (a)  those  who  maintain 
that  the  best  training  for  a  teacher  is  essentially  a  "general"  education  with  emphasis 
upon  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught,  but  with  added  courses  in  educational  theory 
and  practice,  and  (6)  those  who  hold  that  the  curriculum  should  be  constructed 
throughout,  academic  and  professional  subjects  alike,  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  those 
who  are  planning  to  teach.  The  former  point  of  view  has  naturally  been  emphasized 
by  the  liberal-arts  colleges  that  have  recognized  the  importance  of  preparing  teach- 
ers; the  latter  point  of  view  is  characteristic  of  certain,  altho  by  no  means  all,  of  the 
normal  schools. 

That  a  teacher  should  have  the  broadest  possible  foundation  in  scholarship  has 
never  been  seriously  disputed,  but  there  are  varying  opinions  as  to  the  meaning  of 
"broad  scholarship,"  and  the  particular  meaning  that  any  one  person  gives  to  the 
term  is  likely  to  be  misinterpreted  and  exaggerated  by  others.  Those  who  plead  for 
extensive  information  as  an  essential  basis  for  all  teaching  are  likely  to  be  accused  of 
favoring  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  many  different  fields  of  knowledge,  while  those 
who  lay  the  emphasis  upon  depth  and  accuracy  are  met  with  the  charge  of  narrowness 
and  pedantry.  There  has  been,  and  still  is,  among  college  faculties  a  decided  prejudice 
against  the  normal  schools  for  leaning  toward  the  superficial,  while  principals  of  high 
schools  have  not  hesitated  to  accuse  college-trained  teachers  of  having  no  interest 
save  in  the  advanced  phases  of  their  own  specialties.  In  each  case  the  criticism,  while 
justified  in  particular  instances,  has  usually  been  generalized  to  an  unwarrantable 
extent,  but  the  situation  that  actually  exists  reveals  the  need  of  a  more  definite 
agreement  as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  "broad  scholarship"  that  a  teacher  should 
possess. 

We  have  already  concluded  that  the  specific  preparation  for  teaching  should  be 
based  upon  a  general  or  liberal  education  equivalent  to  that  represented  by  graduation 
from  a  four-year  high  school.  We  may  assume  that  this  implies  an  acquaintance  with 
the  chief  dejmrtments  of  knowledge  as  these  are  presented  in  a  secondary  school.  If  a 
curriculum  for  teachers  involves  only  two  years  of  study  beyond  the  high  school,  it  is 
clear  that  the  bulk  of  this  time  must  be  given  to  the  intensive  mastery  of  the  specific 
subject-matter  to  be  taught  and  to  the  essential  minimum  of  work  in  educational  the- 
ory and  practice.  But  the  specific  subject-matterthat  is  taught  in  the  elementary  school 
is  by  no  means  narrow  in  its  scope,  and  the  courses  presenting  this  subject-matter 
assuredly  need  not  be  lacking  in  the  breadth  and  enrichment  characteristic  of  liberal 
studies. 

This  point  of  view,  which  some  American  normal  schools  have  recognized  in 
theory,  and  which  a  few  have  successfully  reflected  in  their  practice,  merits  serious 
consideration.  Is  it  possible  so  to  organize  the  content  of  elementary  school  studies 
that  nonnal  school  students  undertaking  these  courses  shall  not  merely  "review" 
previously  gained  knowledge,  but  rather  acquire  what  will  be  substantially  "  new 
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views"  of  familiar  matter  as  well  as  much  genuinely  fresh  knowledge?  Can  such 
courses  induce  a  quality  of  mental  effort  and  ensure  a  degree  of  mental  growth  equiva- 
lent to  that  which  is  implied  in  the  courses  now  recognized  as  of  collegiate  texture? 

Arithmetic 

In  arithmetic,  for  example,  the  teacher  needs  to  "  know  "  the  process  of  long  divi- 
sion, let  us  say,  in  the  sense  of  understanding  clearly  the  reasons  for  the  several 
steps  involved,  and  of  having  a  reasonable  degree  of  skill  in  applying  the  process 
quickly  and  accurately.  Beyond  this,  however,  he  should  understand  the  mathemat- 
ical logic  of  the  process ;  he  should  know  how  it  evolved,  and  particularly  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  more  cumbrous  processes  that  preceded  it.  He  thus  acquires  a 
quite  new  view  of  something  with  which  he  already  has,  in  his  own  judgment,  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  familiarity.  His  added  knowledge  may  not  include  materials 
which,  as  a  teacher  of  elementary  arithmetic,  he  will  pass  on  to  his  pupils,  but  it 
will  deepen  his  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  what  he  does  pass  on,  and  it  will 
clarify  his  own  understanding  of  the  process  itself  An  analogous  treatment  may  well 
be  accorded  to  every  topic  represented  in  the  subject.  Even  the  primary  teacher,  strug- 
gling with  the  development  of  the  simplest  number  concepts  and  processes,  will  find 
new  insight  and  inspiration  for  her  work  in  a  knowledge  of  primitive  number  systems 
and  of  the  steps  that  the  race  traversed  in  its  development  of  the  existing  system  of 
notation  and  numeration.  If  to  these  genetic  studies  one  adds  relevant  excursions  into 
the  psychology  of  number,  especially  in  connection  with  tests  and  scales,  it  is  clear 
that  a  course  of  distinctly  auivanced  character  and  quality  is  obtained,  all  of  which 
serves  the  teacher's  ultimate  need.  In  treating  the  more  advanced  topics,  emphasis  laid 
upon  industrial  applications,  the  construction  and  use  of  commercial  devices,  and  sim- 
ilar topics,  brings  a  significant  extension  of  one's  range  of  knowledge.  The  equivalence 
of  such  a  course  to  algebra  or  solid  geometry  is  irrelevant;  in  respect  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  one's  intellectual  horizon,  its  contribution  is  evident,  and  its  appropriateness 
for  the  purpose  in  view  need  not  detract  from  its  value. 

Other  Elementary  Subjects 

Similarly  a  course  in  literature  for  children  offered  to  prospective  teachers  should 
involve  much  more  than  a  study  of  literature  in  the  form  in  which  little  children 
will  assimilate  it.  The  very  fact  that  many  of  the  poems  and  stories  of  childhood  are 
among  the  oldest  and  most  persistent  products  of  the  world's  culture  suggests  at 
once  the  wealth  of  material  available  for  a  teachers'  course  in  this  subject.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  a  teacher  can  use  this  literature  with  children  more  effectively 
if  he  knows  its  antecedents  and  origins,  and  consequently  realizes  that  he  is  dealing, 
not  with  trivial  materials  valuable  simply  because  they  are  adapted  to  immature 
minds,  but  rather  with  a  significant  and  precious  human  heritage.  Certainly  in  its 
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cultural  quality  a  course  of  this  type  may  easily  be  made  to  compare  favorably  with 
any  collegiate  couree  in  mythology  or  folk-lore. 

The  opportunities  in  connection  with  history  are  equally  numerous.  The  elementary 
school  teacher  needs  a  basis  in  historical  knowledge  much  broader  than  that  which 
the  historical  content  of  the  elementary  program  represents.  A  part  of  this  basis  will 
be  furnished  by  the  courses  in  history  that  he  has  completed  in  the  high  school; 
but  beyond  this,  there  must  be  a  comprehensive  and  illuminating  study  of  the  ele- 
mentary materials  themselves,  involving  a  knowledge  of  movements  and  causal  rela- 
tionships which  could  not  be  included  in  the  elementary  program,  but  which  will  aid 
in  making  elementary  teaching  effective;  and  involving,  too,  a  much  more  serious 
effort  to  make  the  past  really  "  live"  than  the  ordinary  college  course  usually  attempts. 
Thus  the  ideal  course  in  history  provided  for  prospective  elementary  school  teachers 
will  differ  from  the  ordinary  college  coui-se  dealing  with  the  same  materials,  but  it 
should  be  no  less  replete  with  enlarging  experience,  and  certainly  no  less  worthy  of 
collegiate  rating. 

The  possibility  of  organizing  collegiate  courses  for  teachers  in  such  subjects  as 
geography,  nature  study,  and  physiology  and  hygiene  is  even  more  apparent  than  in 
connection  with  arithmetic,  literature,  and  history.  In  eax;h  case  there  is  a  distinct 
need  of  a  course  or  of  several  courses  diffei-entiated  in  important  respects  from  cor- 
responding courses  organized  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  typical  liberal-arts  col- 
lege, but  in  each  case,  also,  it  is  apparent  that  the  essential  differentiations  do  not 
mean  that  the  differentiated  courses  shall  cease  to  embody  the  accepted  principle 
that  all  teachers  should  possess  a  substantial  basis  in  genuine  scholai-ship. 

High  School  Subjects 

We  have  been  speaking  hitherto  of  courses  for  prospective  elementary  school 
teachers.  Will  the  preparation  of  high  school  teachers  involve  a  similar  need  of  sub- 
ject-matter courses  differentiated  from  courses  in  the  liberal-arts  colleges?  It  may 
be  urged  that  as  regards  both  the  materials  themselves  and  their  organization  for 
teaching,  the  high  school  courses  in  literature,  the  sciences,  mathematics,  and  his- 
tory do  not  differ  essentially  from  collegiate  courses  in  the  same  subjects.  Indeed, 
except  in  the  case  of  mathematics,  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  high  school  program 
may  be  found  under  the  same  names  on  the  collegiate  list,  while  the  more  advanced 
collegiate  courses  are  in  many  cases  only  expansions  of  topics  treated  more  briefly 
in  the  introductory  courses.  Thus  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  typical  collegiate 
courses  would  form  an  adequate  preparation  for  teaching  the  corresponding  subjects 
in  the  high  school.  To  this  it  must  be  objected  that  the  organization  of  its  courses 
on  the  collegiate  model  has  been  one  of  the  most  serious  weaknesses  of  the  high 
school,  that  modem  tendencies  in  high  school  development  emphasize  a  type  of  or- 
ganization more  closely  correlated  with  the  needs  and  abilities  of  secondary  pupils. 
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and  that,  consistently  with  this  tendency,  special  courses  for  prospective  high  school 
teachers  should  be  differentiated  to  a  very  appreciable  degree  from  corresponding 
courses  in  liberal-arts  colleges.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  urgent  need  for  specific  courses 
of  collegiate  character  covering  the  subject-matter  of  the  secondary  program,  much 
as  the  courses  described  above  are  conceived  to  cover  the  subject-matter  of  the  ele- 
mentary program.  The  high  school  teacher  of  mathematics,  for  example,  should 
surely  undertake  mathematical  studies  well  in  advance  of  those  that  he  proposes  to 
teach,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  content  of  these  advanced  courses  should  be 
modified  by  the  fact  that  he  is  to  teach  high  school  mathematics.  But  in  any  case 
he  needs  courses  in  elementary  algebra  and  in  plane  geometry  which  will  not  only 
refresh  his  mind  with  regard  to  elementary  principles  and  processes,  but  will  also 
give  him  a  much  deeper  and  broader  conception  of  principles  and  a  much  more  facile 
mastery  of  processes  than  his  earlier  secondary  course  could  possibly  give.  Such 
courses  should  emphasize  the  historical  development  of  these  elementary  processes, 
and  they  should  lay  stress  particularly  upon  the  possibilities  and  methods  of  illu- 
minating instruction  by  the  applications  of  elementary  mathematics  to  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  scientific,  technical,  and  industrial  problems. 

Special  Cureiccla  in  Noemal  Schools  for  High  School  Teachees 

If  it  is  true  that  the  subject-matter  for  prospective  high  school  teachers  should  be 
differentiated  from  the  corresponding  subject-matter  taught  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  liberal-arts  college, there  may  be  a  distinct  place  for  the  preparation  of  high  school 
teachers  in  at  least  some  of  the  normal  schools,  and  certainly  for  the  development  of 
differentiated  teachers  colleges  in  the  universities.  On  the  other  hand,  if  subject-mat- 
ter courses  do  not  need  to  be  modified  for  the  preparation  of  high  school  teachers,  a 
policy  which  favors  the  extensive  use  of  the  normal  schools  for  this  purpose  implies 
that  much  of  the  work  of  these  schools  looking  toward  the  training  of  high  school 
teachers  will  be  a  duplication  of  the  work  of  the  liberal-arts  colleges.  Inasmuch  as 
certain  normal  schools  are  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  high  school  teachers,  it 
would  seem  advisable  to  emphasize  clearly  in  some  of  these  normal  schools  the  prin- 
ciple of  differentiation  referred  to  above, — that  is,  definitely  modifying  all  courses 
with  reference  to  their  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  high  school  teaching.  The  pro- 
ducts of  these  schools  could  then  be  compared  with  the  products  of  the  liberal-arts 
colleges  and  of  other  nonnal  schools  in  which  the  subject-matter  courses  are  replicas 
of  those  offered  in  the  liberal-arts  colleges.  How  far  the  present  organization  of  sub- 
ject-matter courses  in  the  Missouri  normal  schools  will  serve  the  purposes  of  such 
a  test  is  a  question  that  will  be  considered  in  a  later  section  of  this  report.* 


"See  pages  228  ff. 
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Advantage  of  Differentiation 

The  great  advantage  of  the  differentiations  proposed  is  that  they  permit  the  con- 
struction of  a  thoroughly  integrated  cumculum  which,  in  its  turn,  serves  to  concen- 
trate all  of  the  work  of  the  student  upon  a  unified  problem.  Whenever  such  concen- 
tration is  possible  it  is  obviously  the  method  of  educational  organization  that  will 
yield  the  largest  returns.  When  a  student  enters  upon  a  program  of  studies  that  is 
clearly  professional,  the  time  has  come  for  this  essential  concentration.  A  teacher  as 
a  teacher  needs  what  we  know  as  the  liberal  studies,  but  just  because  his  need  is  a  pro- 
fessional need,  the  pursuit  of  these  studies  by  the  prospective  teacher  may  profit- 
ably, and  should  logically,  differ  in  important  respects  from  their  pursuit  by  students 
who  necessarily  regard  them  from  a  non-professional  point  of  view.  A  student  of  chem- 
istry, for  example,  if  he  proposes  to  be  a  textile  expert,  fixes  his  attention  primarily 
on  the  processes  as  they  may  be  of  use  to  him  in  a  future  career;  his  business  is  to 
have  the  formulae  at  his  command.  If,  however,  he  be  intending  to  teach  chemistry,  his 
business  is  to  watch  also  the  organization  and  sequence  of  material  as  it  affects  his  own 
learning  process  in  order  that  he  may  help  others  to  master  it  with  a  minimum  of 
effort ;  he  seeks  to  comprehend  the  related  fields  as  thoroughly  as  possible  in  order  to 
make  the  central  course  suggestive  and  significant;  as  a  prospective  teacher  he  under- 
takes consciously  to  analyze  and  assimilate  the  learner's  whole  need  and  point  of  view. 

b.  Degree  of  Differentiation  REauiRED 

The  second  problem  relative  to  differentiation  has  to  do  with  the  number  of  spe- 
cialized curricula  that  are  essential  in  a  comprehensive  system  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers.  Present  practice  distinguishes  sharply  between  the  preparation  of  high  school 
teachers  and  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers ;  and,  with  less  vigor,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  high  school  teachers  as  among  the  various  subjects  or  groups  of  cognate  sub- 
jects. There  seems,  further,  to  be  a  general  agreement  that,  in  the  preparation  of  ele- 
mentary teachers,  the  specific  training  for  kindergarten  and  primary  work  should  be 
provided  for  in  a  separate  curriculum.  A  third  type  of  differentiation,  already  well 
recognized,  provides  separate  curricula  for  prospective  teachers  and  supervisors  of 
the  so-called  "special  subjects,"  —  agriculture,  drawing,  household  arts,  industrial 
arts,  music,  and  physical  education. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  general  principle  of  specific  training  for  specific  types  of 
teaching  service  already  has  a  substantial  basis  both  in  theory  and  in  practice.  In  two 
large  and  important  divisions  of  the  service,  however,  this  principle  has  not  as  yet 
been  generally  applied.  We  refer,  first,  to  elementary  teaching  beyond  the  first  and 
second  grades,  and,  second,  to  the  administrative  work  represented  by  the  elementary 
pruicipalship,  the  high  school  principalship,  and  the  superintendency.  In  a  third 
division  of  the  service  —  namely  rural  school  teaching — the  principle  of  specific 
preparation  has  been  recognized,  but  rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  immediate 
expediency  than  from  a  clear  acceptance  of  rural  school  teaching  as  a  distinctive  field. 
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Middle  and  Upper  Geades  still  form  a  Single  Field 

If  present  practice  correctly  reflects  underlying  theory,  it  is  apparently  believed 
that  the  professional  preparation  of  all  candidates  for  elementary  teaching  beyond  the 
primary  grades  is  adequately  accomplished  by  a  single  undifferentiated  curriculum. 
This  point  of  view  has  undoubtedly  been  determined  largely  by  factors  that  are  pri- 
marily administrative  in  their  character.  The  immature  and  inexperienced  teachers 
entering  graded  school  systems  have  been  assigned  first  to  the  middle  grades,  particu- 
larly to  the  third  and  fourth.  Those  who  are  successful  here,  and  who  remain  in  the 
system,  have  been  fairly  certain  of  "  promotion"  to  the  first  grade  or  to  the  upper 
grades.  The  specialization  of  preparation  for  primary  work  has  modified  this  situation 
in  some  measure,  altho  teachers  who  have  not  had  this  specialized  preparation  are 
stiU  frequently  transferred  from  the  intermediate  to  the  primary  grades.  In  general, 
however,  the  middle  grades  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  training  ground  of 
the  novice,  and  in  consequence  any  proposal  to  differentiate  as  between  intermediate 
grade  tetichers  and  upper  grade  teachers  in  the  construction  of  normal  school  curricula 
runs  sharply  counter  to  an  administrative  practice  that  has  developed  to  a  point  where 
it  is  virtually  "taken  for  granted." 

The  extent  to  which  this  situation  must  be  considered  in  any  discussion  of  profes- 
sional curricula  is  made  plain  in  the  statistics  showing  the  distribution  of  teachers  in 
the  various  elementary  grades  in  respect  to  age,  experience,  and  salary.  Tables  pre- 
sented in  the  report*  of  the  Illinois  School  Survey,  based  upon  data  from  2670  teachers 
in  the  graded  town  and  city  elementary  schools  of  the  state,  indicate  that  the  median 
age  of  teachers  in  the  lower  intermediate  grades  is  ten  years  lower  than  the  median 
age  of  upper  grade  teachers  (VII  and  VIII)  and  two  years  lower  than  the  median  age 
of  teachers  in  the  primary  grades  (I  and  II).  Furthermore  the  median  age  of  teachers 
in  the  higher  intermediate  grades  (V  and  VI),  while  somewhat  above  that  of  third 
grade  and  fourth  grade  teachers  and  of  the  primary  teachers,  is  still  significantly  lower 
than  that  of  the  upper  grade  teachers.  Corresponding  differences  exist  among  these 
groups  in  respect  to  experience  and  present  salary.^ 

The  situation  in  Missouri  is  not  essentially  different.  The  following  table,  for  ex- 
ample, shows  a  clear  tendency  in  both  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  to  place  the  more 
immature  and  inexperienced  teachers  in  the  middle  grades,  reserving  the  primary  and 
upper  grades  for  the  teachers  who  have  served  their  apprenticeship  and  demonstrated 
their  fitness  for  what  are  looked  upon  as  the  more  difficult  and  more  responsible  types 
of  work; 

•  The  niinoii  School  Survey,  Bloomlngton,  1917,  pajrea  117  ff. 
'  Tbe  comparisons  are  shown  in  the  following  table ; 


Teachera  in  Rooms 

Median 

Median  Tears 

Median 

repretentina  Gradet 

Age 

Experience 

Salary 

1. 1  and  II,  II 

28 

9 

$676-t62B 

II  and  III.  Ill,  III  and  IV 

26 

6 

626-  575 

IV.  IVand  V,  V 

26 

7 

676-  626 

V  and  VI.  VI,  VI  and  VII 

80 

10 

626-  675 

VII,  VII  ai>d  VIII,  VIII 

38 

U 

676-  725 
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Grade 

Median  Age  of 

Teachers 

St.  Louis    Kansas  City 

Median  Tears 

Experience 

St.  Louis    Kansas  City 

Salarv  Range 

Middle  60%  of  Teachers 

St.  Louis       Kansas  City 

Kindergarten 

35 

28 

12 

4 

— 

— 

1st  grade 

31 

36 

10(  +  ) 

14 

$951-$120O 

$801-$1000 

2d  grade 

36 

25 

8 

8 

751-  1100 

701-  1000 

3d  grade 

26 

26 

6 

8 

751-  1100 

751-  1000 

4th  grade 

36 

28 

T 

10 

751-  1100 

801-  1000 

5th  grade 

29 

33 

10 

13 

951-  1100 

901-  1000 

6th  grade 

30 

36 

10(  +  ) 

16(  +  ) 

951-  1100 

951-  1000 

7th  grade 

31 

40 

10(  +  ) 

18 

951-  1200 

1001-  1050 

8th  grade ' 

41 

1 

'      20 

1 

1001-  1300 

1 

Mental  and  Physical  Considerations  wareant  Differentiation 

We  have  referred  to  administrative  expediency  as  the  primary  factor  determining 
this  anomalous  position  of  the  intermediate  grades.  Certainly  educational  principles 
could  hardly  be  advanced  in  its  support.  The  mental  and  physical  characteristics  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  differentiate  this  period  sharply  both 
from  the  preceding  school  period,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eight,  and  from  the 
following  period  of  adolescence,  and  clearly  indicate  that  the  educational  treatment  of 
children  during  these  years  involves  specialized  problems  that  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  problems  of  either  early  childhood  or  adolescence.  This  conclusion  is  cer- 
tainly justified  by  the  evidence  already  available,  altho  in  general  the  period  has  been 
almost  as  seriously  neglected  in  theory  and  in  investigation  as  in  school  practice. 

The  work  of  the  elementary  school,  as  at  present  constituted,  therefore,  falls  into 
three  well-marked  divisions,  each  coinciding  with  fairly  definite  "nodes"  in  the  men- 
tal and  physical  development  of  the  child.  One  should  no  more  expect  identity  in  the 
qualifications  needed  for  success  in  teaching  the  fourth  grade  and  the  eighth  grade,  or 
the  third  grade  and  the  seventh  grade,  than  one  expects  identity  in  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  success  in  primary  teaching  and  eighth  grade  teaching,  or  for  success  in 
sixth  grade  teaching  and  high  school  teaching.  The  differences  involved  are  neither 
superficial  nor  negligible;  they  are  vital  distinctions  that  inhere  in  the  very  nature 
of  child  development  itself,  and  should  be  recognized  by  specific  treatment  in  cur- 
ricula constructed  for  the  purpose.  This  done,  the  present  prsictice  of  recruiting  the 
upper  grade  positions  from  the  ranks  of  successful  intermediate  grade  teachers  would 
necessarily  be  abandoned.  Intennediate  grade  work  would  acquire  the  same  dignity 
and  status  as  a  recognized  field  for  specialization  that  primary  work  and  upper  grade 
work  already  enjoy.  The  upper  grade  positions  would  be  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  normal  school  graduates  who  had  similarly  made  a  special  study  of  upper  grade 
problems,  and  the  marked  discrepancies  as  to  age,  salary,  and  experience  between 
eighth  grade  teachers  and  intermediate  grade  teachers  would  disappear. 


'  The  elementary  schools  of  Kansas  City  do  not  include  the  eighth  grade,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  become 
in  consequence  the  "upper  (Trades. " 
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Objections  to  Differentiation 

The  arguments  against  this  extension  of  the  principle  of  differentiation  deserve  seri- 
ous consideration.  Many  will  urge  that  it  would  be  disadvantageous  as  compared  with 
the  present  arrangement  in  that  mature  and  experienced  teachers  now  in  charge  of  the 
upper  grades  would  give  place  to  immature  and  inexperienced  teachers  who  would 
much  better  start  with  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  greuies  and  then  work  up  into  the 
more  responsible  positions.  But  it  is  this  assumption  that  the  higher  grades  are  essen- 
tially more  responsible  positions  that  does  the  mischief.  Certainly  there  would  seem 
to  be  little  justification  for  the  fact  that  the  eighth  grade  teachers  in  St.  Louis  are  as 
a  group  fifteen  years  older  than  intermediate  grade  teachers,  and  have  back  of  them 
tviice  the  experience  of  the  latter  group,  unless  it  is  that  these  older  and  more  expe- 
rienced teachers  are  needed  at  the  end  of  the  elementary  school  course  in  order  to  cor- 
rect the  defects  due  to  less  expert  teaching  in  the  middle  grades.'  The  provision  of  spe- 
cific curricula  for  the  preparation  of  intermediate  grade  teachers,  by  placing  the  work 
of  these  grades  upon  a  professional  basis,  would  tend  to  correct  this  condition,  just  as 
specific  curricula  for  upper  grade  teaching  would  largely  offset  the  lack  of  experience 
on  the  part  of  young  teachers  there. 

Choice  of  Sehvice  Difficult 

A  second  argument  against  the  proposal  to  specialize  intermediate  grade  teaching 
emphasizes  the  difficulty  of  making  a  choice  among  different  types  of  service  at  or 
near  the  beginningof  the  normal  school  training.  Students  fresh  from  the  high  schools, 
it  is  urged,  will  have  but  small  basis  for  determining  whether  they  are  best  fitted 
for  one  or  another  of  the  three  types  of  elementary  service.  This  objection,  however, 
loses  much  of  its  force  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  principle  of  differentiated  training 
is  already  accepted.  In  entering  many  normal  schools  now,  students  must  decide 
between  the  curriculum  for  primary  teachers  and  the  general  curriculum  represent- 
ing the  remaining  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  and  students  commit  themselves 
to  high  school  work,  and  make  their  decisions  regarding  the  subject  or  subjects  of 
special  study,  long  before  they  have  tried  themselves  in  practice.  In  these  cases  there 
is  little  evidence  that  this  necessity  of  making  a  choice  fairly  early  in  the  period  of 
professional  training  works  hardships  that  are  in  any  sense  commensurate  with  the 
advantages  that  inhere  in  specific  preparation  for  a  relatively  narrow  range  of  ser- 
vice. Finally,  an  institution  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  may  well  provide  for  a 
term  or  a  semester  of  common  courses  before  differentiation  begins,  thus  enabling 
the  school  to  enlighten  the  student  as  to  the  character  of  the  differentiated  curricula, 
and  otherwise  to  help  him  in  making  a  wise  choice. 


'  It  should  he  remembered  that  few  eighth  irrade  teachers  in  St.  Louis  have  administrative  responsibilities;  practi- 
cally all  schools  are  in  charge  of  supervising  principals. 
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Knowledge  too  Specialized 

A  third  objection  to  the  proposal  is  based  upon  the  advantage  of  having  every 
teacher  of  the  elementary  school  somewhat  familiar  with  the  work  of  aU  grades.  This 
advantage  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  as  an  argument  it  holds  against  the  differen- 
tiations already  recognized  just  as  strongly  as  it  would  hold  against  the  proposed 
additional  differentiations.  It  remains  a  stubborn  fact  that  two  years'  time  is  totally 
insufficient  to  give  a  teacher  adequate  preparation  for  teaching  at  every  point  in  the 
elementary  system.  A  teacher  can  in  that  time,  however,  acquire  a  reasonable  facility  in 
handling  two  or  three  grades  well.  If  by  subsequent  extension  courses,or  better  by  pro- 
longed initial  training,  more  can  be  done,  it  is  doubtless  desirable  to  extend  a  teach- 
er''s  practical  knowledge  over  a  considerable  range.  Even  so,  it  is  a  serious  question 
whether  the  entire  elementary  field  is  not  altogether  too  large  for  the  random  prac- 
tice of  one  person,  however  well  trained.  The  superintendent  who  desires  that  a  novice 
be  trained  for  all  the  grades  is  looking  for  an  administrative  convenience  coached  to 
"fit  in"  anywhere  at  once  and  expected  to  acquire  real  training  thru  experience.  He 
has  no  idea  of  utilizing  the  teacher's  practical  versatility  after  she  is  once  placed,  hence 
her  varied  training  does  little  to  offset  the  lack  of  intensive  acquaintance  with  her  real 
work.  The  need  at  present  in  every  case  is,  first,  for  courses  common  to  aU  specialized 
curricula,  dealing  with  the  organization  of  the  public  school  system  as  a  complete  edu- 
cational unit,  and,  second,  for  an  especial  effort  in  the  construction  of  each  specialized 
curriculum  to  give  the  prospective  teacher  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  grades 
immediately  preceding  and  following  those  in  which  the  chief  service  is  expected  to 
lie.  A  primary  teachers'  curriculum,  for  example,  should  provide  for  a  study  of  third 
grade  and  fourth  grade  problems  as  well  as  for  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  work  of 
the  kindergarten,  the  first  grade,  and  the  second  grade;  the  intermediate  curriculum, 
while  emphasizing  the  specific  problems  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades, 
should  also  furnish  the  student  vrith  a  perspective  of  the  primary  and  upper  grade 
programs ;  and  the  upper  grade  curriculum  should  neglect  neither  intermediate  grade 
work  nor  ninth  grade  work.  But  these  overlappings  should  be  designed  in  every  case 
for  the  especial  purpose  of  enlightenment;  they  should  not  be  expected  to  furnish 
practical  efficiency  in  the  additional  grades, — a  result  to  be  sought  only  in  longer 
training. 

Difficulty  of  Adjusting  Supply  and  Demand 

A  fourth  and  final  objection  points  to  the  complicated  problem  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  asks  what  assurance  a  teacher  who  pursues  a  specialized  curriculum  will 
have  of  employment  in  his  chosen  field.  Again,  this  argument  would  not  affect  the 
proposed  differentiations  any  more  than  it  affects  those  now  existing,  unless  it  be  £is- 
sumed  that  the  upper  grade  curriculum  will  attract  a  disproportionate  number  of  can- 
didates, and  that  intermediate  grade  teaching  will  always  be  the  least  attractive.  There 
is,  however,  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  curriculum  that  really  dignifies  the  work  of 
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the  intermediate  grades  will,  with  the  gradual  equalization  of  rewards,  attract  its  due 
proportion  of  candidates,  and  that  the  initial  difficulties  which  may  be  involved  in 
the  present  lack  of  recognition  will  be  offset  largely  by  the  more  numerous  opportuni- 
ties for  appointment.  It  should  be  said,  further,  that  any  system  of  highly  differen- 
tiated curricula  implies,  both  in  the  schools  and  in  the  state's  department  of  educa- 
tion, a  knowledge  and  control  alike  of  candidates  and  of  available  teaching  positions 
considerably  more  complete  than  is  now  the  case.  Needs  of  individual  schools  and  of 
the  state  as  a  whole  should  be  followed  with  sufficient  care  to  enable  the  several  train- 
ing agencies  to  estimate  with  fair  exactness  about  how  many  teachers  of  each  type  will 
be  required  in  a  given  year.  This  information  can  be  obtained  by  any  state,  and  if 
properly  utilized  would  reduce  the  inequalities  of  supply  and  demand  to  a  minimum. 

Character  and  Extent  of  Legitimate  Differentiation  of  Training 

A  brief  reference  may  be  made  to  the  type  of  differentiation  desirable  in  these 
specialized  curricula  for  intermediate  grade  teachers.  Following  the  suggestions  made 
above'  with  regard  to  the  organization  of  subject-matter  courses  for  prospective 
teachers,  the  first  distinct  need  in  the  intermediate  grade  curriculum  is  for  courses 
that  represent  on  the  collegiate  level  the  specific  subjects  of  the  intermediate  pro- 
gram. That  most  of  these  subjects  differ  considerably  in  materials  and  methods  of 
presentation  from  corresponding  subjects  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  a  brief 
study  of  any  well-constructed  elementary  syllabus  will  quickly  reveal.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  prospective  teacher  for  dealing  effectively  with  the  instruction  of  the  in- 
termediate grades  in  history,  for  example,  will  involve  an  acquaintance  particularly 
with  biographical  materials,  and  with  the  concrete  details  of  social  life  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  in  mediaeval  Europe,  in  England  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  in  colonial  America.  It  is  not  urged  that  the  teacher  should  know  only 
this  type  of  history,  but  inasmuch  as  the  history  taught  in  the  intermediate  grades 
necessarily  makes  the  largest  use  of  materials  of  this  type,  the  teacher  of  these  grades 
should  "know"  history  from  this  point  of  view. 

Corresponding  differences  in  treatment  are  indicated  in  connection  with  the  teach- 
er's courses  in  geography.  The  intermediate  grade  teacher  needs  especially  wealth  and 
accuracy  of  concrete  information  concerning  the  environment  in  which  he  is  teaching 
in  order  that  he  may  lead  the  pupils  who  are  just  beginning  the  study  of  geography 
from  a  knowledge  of  familiar  things  to  an  understanding  of  what  is  remote ;  and  while 
the  course  in  intermediate  geography  cannot  reflect  the  environment  of  every  com- 
munity in  which  the  graduates  of  the  school  will  teach,  it  can  train  the  student  in 
the  art  of  utilizing  many  types  of  environmental  materials  for  educative  purposes. 
Beyond  this  the  teacher  of  the  intermediate  grades  should  be  well  equipped  with 
accurate  and  concrete  knowledge  concerning  the  various  peoples  of  the  world,  and 
especially  concerning  domestic  customs  and  child  life.  The  upper  grade  teacher,  on 

'  See  paffcs  149  tt. 
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the  other  hand,  will  have  to  undertake  a  more  thoroughly  systematized  presentation 
of  geographical  materials  in  which  causal  relationships  find  an  important  place;  his 
preparation,  then,  will  place  the  heavier  emphasis  upon  commercial  and  industrial 
geography,  with  especial  attention  to  the  fundamental  principles  that  form  the  im- 
portant geographical  "controls." 

In  respect  to  arithmetic,  the  features  that  distinguish  the  two  fields  from  each 
other  are  confined  chiefly  to  methods  of  teaching  and  concrete  applications.  It  is, 
indeed,  in  the  organization  of  materials  for  teaching  that  the  differentiations  in  all 
of  the  subject-matter  courses  will  be  most  sharply  drawn.  The  distinctions  should  not 
be  rigid  or  artificial.  Some  courses  may  be  profitably  considered  as  constants  in  all 
curricula  for  teachers;  other  courses  may  be  offered  to  combined  sections,  or  at  leeist 
without  necessary  segregation,  for  a  part  of  the  time,  grouping  students  according 
to  their  different  curricula  only  whenever  specialized  treatment  becomes  essential. 
With  a  limited  purpose  clearly  fixed,  significant  elements  of  differentiation  will  be 
suggested  in  abundance  by  further  study  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  children 
at  the  various  stages  of  elementary  education.  It  is  expert  familiarity  with  these  finer 
traits  of  a  child's  development  and  ability  to  turn  them  to  his  advantage  that  marks 
the  professional  teacher. 

Curricula  so  diversified  as  those  that  have  been  suggested  must  naturally  be  more 
or  less  provisional ;  they  are,  however,  a  consistent  extension  of  a  movement  that  has 
in  its  inception  been  highly  beneficial.  The  single  curriculum  plan  has  been  appre- 
ciably modified  in  this  country  by  the  general  recognition  of  specialized  training  for 
primary  teachers.  This  movement  toward  differentiation  has  been  notably  successful 
in  raising  the  standards  and  enhancing  the  dignity  of  service  in  the  primary  grades, 
and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  similar  specialization  of  the  other  clearly 
marked  divisions  of  elementary  teaching  will  have  an  analogous  effect. 

Specialized  Prepaeation  for  Administration 

The  lack  of  adequate  provisions  for  the  specific  preparation  of  superintendents  and 
principals  is  due  to  the  interplay  of  several  factors.  In  the  first  place  the  special- 
ized study  and  investigation  of  administrative  problems  is  a  recent  development, 
having  made  little  more  than  a  beginning  a  decade  ago.  The  materials  for  a  special- 
ized curriculum  have  therefore  been  meagre,  until  lately.  In  the  second  place,  the 
superintendency  itself  has  not  demanded  so  much  in  the  way  of  specialized  know- 
ledge as  in  the  way  of  personal  qualifications, — tact,  common-sense,  and  ability  to 
deal  with  men  and  women.  With  no  objective  methods  of  measuring  the  efficiency 
of  a  school  or  a  school  system,  the  real  professional  qualifications  of  the  adminis- 
trative officer  were  matters  that  could  not  be  clearly  defined  or  emphasized.  In  the 
third  place,  and  largely  as  a  consequence  of  these  two  factors,  the  tenure  of  the  su- 
perintendency has  been  and  still  is  most  insecure.  The  "  life  "  of  the  average  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  the  Middle  West  in  so  far  as  continuous  service  in  any  one 
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community  is  concerned  was  computed  in  1914  to  be  four  years.^  The  present  study 
of  conditions  in  Missouri  shows  that  the  typical  superintendent  in  1915  had  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six  served  as  superintendent  in  two  different  towns  or  cities,  including 
the  one  then  employing  him,  and  that  the  average  of  the  periods  of  continuous  ser- 
vice was  three  years.^ 

The  conditions  that  have  kept  school  administration  from  a  true  professional 
status,  however,  are  rapidly  passing.  The  applications  of  statistical  methods  to  the 
analysis  of  complicated  problems  of  gradation  and  promotion  of  pupils,  retardation 
and  elimination,  the  rating  of  teachers,  and  the  measurement  of  achievements  in 
school  subjects,  as  well  as  the  gratifying  advances  in  school  sanitation,  school  ac- 
counting, and  the  wider  use  of  the  school  plant,  have  resulted  in  a  large  and  essen- 
tial body  of  knowledge  already  available  for  specific  administrative  courses.  Such 
courses  are  now  among  the  most  important  offerings  of  university  departments  and 
schools  of  education,  but  their  organization  with  other  types  of  material  into  formal 
curricula  has  not  as  yet  been  seriously  attempted.  The  preparation  of  school  admin- 
istrators has  made  rapid  progress  within  the  past  five  years,  but  the  progress  has 
been  confined  chiefly  to  passing  on  the  fruits  of  these  recent  developments  to  super- 
intendents and  principals  already  engaged  in  supervisory  work.  Curricula  that  will 
formulate  the  strictly  professional  training  of  men  and  women  for  this  work  before 
they  assume  supervisory  positions  seem  to  be  the  next  step  in  this  development. 

Specialized  Prepaeatiov  foe  Rural  School  Teachees 

Specialized  curricula  for  rural  school  teachers  are  not  uncommon  in  American 
normal  schools,  but,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  differentiation  has  been  detennined 
largely  by  the  need  of  preparing  immature  students  for  temporary  service  in  this 
field  rather  than  by  a  recognition  of  the  field  itself  as  worthy  of  extended,  special- 
ized treatment.  In  Missouri,  for  example,  the  "rural-certificate  course"  in  the  normal 
schools  is  offered  only  on  the  secondary  level.  Indeed,  the  students  of  collegiate  rank 
who  are  preparing  for  rural  school  teaching  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  United 
States  would  probably  not  number  five  hundred  aU  told,  — yet  the  rural  school  ser- 
vice itself,  according  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  requires  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  recruits  each  year! 

The  neglect  by  the  normal  schools  of  serious  preparation  for  rural  school  teaching 
is  due  primarily,  of  course,  to  the  low  status  to  which  the  rural  school  is  at  present 
assigned.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  schools  in  which  more  than  one-half  of  the  na- 
tion's children  receive  all  of  their  schooling  will  be  permitted  to  continue  upon  this 
low  level  of  efficiency.  When  the  people  awaken  to  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion 

*  From  an  unpubliahed  study  of  Ggo  superintendents  by  E.  L.  Lawson  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
'  These  figures  are  for  one  hundred  forty-three  superintendents  in  systems  having  first  class  hiph  schools.  In  sys- 
tems with  second  class  schools  the  typical  superintendent  was  thirty-four  years  old,  and  had  held  but  one  position 
for  two  years.  In  systems  with  third  class  schools  he  was  thirty  years  old  and  had  held  two  positions  for  one  year 
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of  the  illiteracy  and  other  evidences  of  educational  deficiency  revealed  by  the  army 
tests  is  due  first  and  last  to  the  weakness  of  the  rural  school,  they  will  quickly  find 
a  means  of  remedying  the  situation.  Whatever  remedy  they  adopt  will  depend  for  its 
efficiency  upon  securing  a  mature,  well-prepared,  and  relatively  permanent  body  of 
teachers  for  the  rural  service.  The  cost  of  such  a  reform  will  be  negligible  in  compari- 
son with  the  benefits  involved. 

For  the  preparation  of  such  teachers,  the  normal  schools  should  even  now  begin  to 
offer  carefully  constructed  curricula,  coordinate  in  every  way  with  the  curricula  for 
urban  teachers.  This  would  mean  curricula  that  are  based  upon  graduation  from  a 
four-year  high  school,  and  that  require  for  completion  at  least  two  full  years  of  resi- 
dence. Even  a  period  of  this  length  is  all  too  brief  for  a  preparation  that  should 
be  at  once  broader  and  more  intensive  than  that  required  of  teachers  in  the  graded 
elementary  school  or  the  urban  high  school.  Two  years,  therefore,  should  be  but  a 
temporary  minimum.  Ultimately,  as  has  been  suggested  in  an  earl'er  section,  the 
preparation  of  the  rural  school  teachers,  like  the  preparation  of  urban  elementary 
teachers,  should  comprise  not  less  than  four  years  of  specialized  work  beyond  high 
school  graduation. 


B.  Oeganization  of  Cureicula  in  the  State  Normal  Schools  and 
City  Training  Schools  of  Missouri 

1.  Currictda  as  Wholes 
a.  General  Characteristics  of  the  Normal  School  Curricula 

It  would  be  unjust  to  criticise  in  a  captious  spirit  the  normal  schools  either  of 
Missouri  or  of  the  country  at  large  for  failing  to  meet  the  ideals  and  standards  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  pages.  Generally  speaking,  those  responsible  for  normal  school 
development  have  sincerely  and  devotedly  struggled  to  ensure  from  the  meagre  appro- 
priations made  for  their  institutions  the  largest  possible  service  to  the  f)eople.  Dif- 
ferences of  opinion  have  naturally  arisen  as  to  the  specific  type  of  service  that  would 
be  most  valuable.  Some  normal  schools  have  centred  their  efforts  on  improving  the 
teaching  in  the  lower  schools,  and  they  have  consistently  held  to  this  as  their  func- 
tion. Other  normal  schools  have  considered  it  their  chief  duty  to  assist  in  as  many 
ways  as  possible  the  individual  students  who  have  come  to  them  for  instruction. 

Personal  Welfare  of  the  Student  placed  above  Needs  of  the  Service 

Institutions  of  the  latter  type  have,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  placed  the  wel- 
fare of  the  individual  above  the  welfare  of  the  teaching  service  which  the  student 
is  presumably  to  enter.  They  have  recognized,  effectually  if  not  explicitly,  that  this 
service  upon  its  lower  levels  does  not  offer  attractive  opportunities  for  a  life  career. 
They  have  accepted  the  estimate  that  the  public  itself  has  placed  upon  public  service 
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in  the  elementary  schools,  and  especially  in  the  rural  schools,  when  it  permits  these 
fields  to  remain  baiTen  of  attractive  rewards,  open  to  low  grade  teaching  ability,  and 
subject  to  the  waste  and  inefficiency  that  go  with  the  brief  tenure  of  the  average 
teacher.  Forsaking,  therefore,  the  demands  of  the  service  engaging  their  students, 
these  schools  have  devoted  themselves  frankly  to  providing  the  education  that  would 
give  the  students  the  careers  they  sought,  relying  on  the  theory  that  the  person  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  general  education  would  of  necessity  prove  to  be  the  best 
teacher. 

Any  criticisms  of  the  normed  school  for  neglecting  or  belittling  the  field  of  elemen- 
tary teaching  should  take  into  account  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public.  But 
after  giving  to  this  factor  all  of  the  consideration  that  it  deserves,  there  still  remains 
a  conviction  that  these  schools  have  acquiesced  too  readily  in  a  situation  the  transfor- 
mation of  which  one  might  justly  assume  to  be  their  duty.  It  is  their  failure  to  assert 
themselves  in  behalf  of  the  massive  but  inchoate  elementary  and  rural  school  systems 
that  strikes  one  most  forcibly.  They  have  been  content  to  follow  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  rather  than  to  assume  a  position  of  leadership  in  moulding  and  directing  that 
opinion.  There  is  an  unmistakable  note  of  weakness  in  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  the  president  of  a  large  middle  western  normal  school  concerning  the 
suggestion  that  the  normal  school  faculties  throughout  the  country  might  profitably 
cooperate  in  the  construction  of  something  approaching  "standardized"  normal  school 
curricula : 

"I  may  be  wrong  but  I  think  these  problems  should  be  settled  by  the  legisla- 
tures and  by  the  people  thru  the  common  school  demands  more  than  by  any  com- 
mittee of  faculties  or  experts  that  may  be  organized.  Our  present  legislature  is  re- 
modeling in  some  respects  our  educational  system.  This  school  will  be  compelled 
to  follow  that  remodeling  in  every  particular  if  our  graduates  are  to  be  recog- 
nized and  accepted  in  the  service  that  the  state  expects." 

That  a  normal  school  supported  by  the  state  must  obey  the  mandates  of  the  people 
as  expressed  thru  the  legislature  goes  without  saying.  But  it  is  quite  as  true  that  it 
should  have  had  a  very  considerable  hand  in  inspiring  and  formulating  those  man- 
dates. 

"Ladder  of  Promotion"  in  Missouri  Normal  Schools 

The  state  normal  schools  of  Missouri,  considered  as  a  group,  have  followed  the  indi- 
vidualistic policy.  The  general  scheme  of  curriculum  organization  that  was  formally 
adopted  by  a  conference  of  the  normal  school  presidents  in  1914,  tho  actually  in  use 
for  many  years  preceding,  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
students  will  not  undertake  two,  three,  or  four  consecutive  years  of  study,  but  will 
rather  remain  in  residence  for  a  relatively  brief  period, — perhaps  a  term,  perhaps  a 
year, — then  teach  for  a  year  or  two,  return  to  the  school  for  another  period  of  study, 
again  teach,  and  repeat  this  alternation  until  the  desired  certificate  has  been  obtained. 
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or  until  the  ambition  to  continue  study  has  died  away.'  In  order  to  meet  the  demands 
of  this  numerous  group  of  students,  the  several  cumcula  are  so  arranged  as  to  form 
a  stairway  from  which  one  may  gi-adually  pass  from  rural  school  teaiching  to  graded 
school  teaching,  and  thence  to  high  school  teaching,  or  to  supervisoiy  work.  The  vari- 
ous "curricula"  and  the  "advancement"  that  each  offers  over  its  predecessor  are  indi- 
cated in  the  following  diagram : 


Fourth  College  Year 


The  120-hour  curriculum, 
preparing  for  administra- 
tive and  supervisory  as 
well  as  high  school  posi- 
tions and  leading  to  the 
.bachelor's  degree 


["The  90-hour  curriculum. 
Third  College  Year  -!  preparing  for  teaching  in 
l^nigh  schools 

/"The  60-hour  curriculum, 


Second  College  ^^^    =rs?hoo^ST^ 
thigh  schools 


First  College  Year 


The  30-hour  curriculum; 

a  professional  curriculum 

on  the  coUegiate  level, 
j  preparing  for  teaching  in 

rural  schools  and  graded 
(schools 


The  "Rural  Certificate" 
course,  —  a  general  high 
school  curriculum,  with 
certain  professional 
courses  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years.  Prepares  for 
rural  school  teaching 


Four-  Year  Secondary  Curriculum 


It  is  evident  that  this  ladder-like  organization  of  the  curricula  is  of  very  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  ambitious  student  who  is  unable  to  pursue  his  studies  for  four  con- 
secutive years.  It  not  only  incites  him  to  a  gradual  and  progressive  accumulation  of 
credits,  but  it  definitely  "motivates"  each  successive  stage  of  advancement  in  that 
each  curriculum  increment  when  completed  will  both  provide  the  means  of  earning 
money  for  further  schooling  and  also  pave  the  way  educationally  for  the  next  step. 

Effect  upon  the  Schools  Unfortijnate 

But  while  the  arrangement  may  be  advantageous  to  the  individual  student,  its  ulti- 
mate consequences  to  the  public  schools  are  not  so  fortunate.  It  deliberately  makes 
the  service  of  teaching  on  the  earlier  age  levels  and  grade  levels  a  means  of  promotion 
to  the  later  age  and  grade  levels.  Furthermore,  each  unit  of  study  must  aim  to  fulfil 

*  For  example,  the  Cape  Girardeau  catalogue  (1916,  pages  29  flf.)  says  apropos  of  the  thirty-hour  curriculum : 

"This  curriculum  is  arranged  to  equip  students  who  cannot  complete  enough  work  for  graduation  with  a  suffi- 
cient preparation  to  enable  them  to  teach  acceptably  in  public  schools  until  they  can  continue  their  work  to  pre- 
pare them  better  for  teaching." 
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two  functions,  (a)  prepare  the  student  to  teach  upon  one  of  the  earlier  teaching  levels, 
and  (b)  prepare  him  for  advanced  study  in  a  quite  different  field.  One  or  the  other  of 
these  functions  will  inevitably  be  neglected.  Certainly,  preparation  for  high  school 
teaching  is  not  adequately  encompassed  by  adding  one  or  two  years  to  a  curriculum 
that  is  planned  primarily  for  elementary  school  teaching,  nor  is  it  clear  that  the  best 
preparation  for  elementary  teaching  is  that  which,  with  one  or  two  added  years,  will 
be  the  best  preparation  for  high  school  teaching.  Admirably  adapted  tho  the  plan  may 
be  to  promote  the  interests  of  certain  individuals,  it  seems  indefensible  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  public  school  service. 

This  general  tendency  of  the  Missouri  curricula  to  emphasize  the  needs  of  the 
individual  student  at  the  expense  of  the  service  appears  clearly  upon  a  more  minute 
analysis  of  the  arrangement  of  courses  and  the  content  of  the  various  units  of  study 
that  comprise  the  several  curricula.  For  convenience,  this  analysis  will  deal  first  with 
the  secondary  curriculum  and  then  with  the  four  curricula  of  collegiate  grade. 

b.  Secondary  Cuueiculum  leading  to  the  Rueal  Certificate 

Each  of  the  state  normal  schools  of  Missouri  offers  at  least  one  secondary  curric- 
ulum of  a  professional  character.  This  "  Rural  Certificate  Course,"  which  in  its  main 
features  is  now  common  to  the  five  schools,  requires  the  completion  of  sixteen  units  of 
secondary  work.  It  was  agreed  upon  at  a  conference  of  the  normal  school  presidents 
and  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  June,  1916,  and  its  provisions 
went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1917.  A  curriculum  calling  for  at  least  two  years  of 
professional  work  above  the  elementary  school  had  been  offered  since  1910.  At  most 
of  the  schools  this  had  gradually  been  extended  to  three  years,  or  twelve  secondary 
units.  The  increase  of  the  requirement  to  sixteen  units  is  consequently  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  forward  step.  The  new  sixteen-unit  curriculum  was  made  practically  identi- 
cal with  the  curriculum  for  the  high  school  teacher-training  classes  which  had  been 
established  and  subsidized  in  1913.  Its  essential  features  are  as  follows:' 

"  1.  The  following  academic  subjects  will  be  required :  English,  three  units.  Math- 
ematics, two  units  (including  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry).  Agriculture, 
one  unit.  High  School  Science,  one  unit  (including  biology,  physics  or  physical 
geography).  History,  two  units  (one  of  which  must  be  American  history  and  gov- 
ernment). Industrial  and  Fine  Arts,  one  unit. 

'2.  The  following  professional  studies  will  be  required:' 
"(a)  Subject-matter  of  the  common  branches,  with  emphasis  upon  method, 

one  unit. 
"(b)  The  psychology  of  learning,  or  elementary  psychology,  one- third  unit; 

rural  school  problems,^  one- third  unit;  school  management,^  one- third 

unit  (in  all  one  unit). 
"(c)  Methods  and  observation,  one  unit. 

■  state  Report,  1016.  page  S42. 

'  The  names  of  tbeie  couraei  do  not  agree  with  the  uniform  terminology  adopted  by  the  Conference.  See  page  ITS. 
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"8.  In  addition,  three  electives,  among  which  farm  accounts,  bookkeeping,  shoil;- 
hand  and  typewriting,  geography  of  commerce,  general  science,  chemistry,  do- 
mestic science,  domestic  art,  music,  and  physical  education  are  recommended. 

"4.  It  is  recommended  that  students  be  required  to  complete  eight  units  of  high 
school  credit  before  taking  any  of  the  professional  work."' 

CONTRADICTOEY  AlMS 

A  teacher-training  cun'iculum  covering  four  years  of  secondary  work  may  be  con- 
structed upon  one  or  another  of  three  plans:  (1)  it  may  be  professionalized  from  the 
outset ;  (2)  it  may  preserve  the  essential  features  of  the  general  high  school  curriculum 
for  two  or  three  years,  reserving  the  third  and  fourth  years  or  the  fourth  year  alone 
for  concentrated  professional  work;  (3)  it  may  be  essentially  a  general  curriculum 
throughout,  introducing  "reviews"  and  other  professional  courses  wherever  conven- 
ient. At  first  glance,  the  above  curriculum  seems  to  follow  the  first  plan,  but  one 
is  immediately  led  to  ask  why,  if  the  curriculum  is  specifically  for  the  preparation 
of  rural  school  teachers,  such  subjects  as  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and  typewriting 
should  be  recommended  as  electives,  with  the  possibility  of  giving  them  almost  as 
much  time  as  is  recommended  for  all  of  the  professional  work;  or  why  physical  train- 
ing is  elective  rather  than  prescribed;  or  why  physiology  and  hygiene  are  neither 
elective  nor  prescribed. 

One  gains  the  impression  that  these  proposals  do  not  reflect  solely  the  needs  of  a 
curriculum  for  the  preparation  of  teachers.  Such  a  curriculum,  if  offered  on  the  sec- 
ondary level,  should  certainly  include  liberal  as  well  as  professional  courses;  there 
should  be  room  for  the  algebra,  the  geometry,  the  unit  of  history  over  and  above 
American  history,  and  the  unit  of  science  other  than  agriculture  —  altho  with  both 
history  and  science,  definite  prescriptions  would  seem  preferable  to  mere  quantitative 
provisions.  But  to  combine  in  one  curriculum  two  distinct  groups  of  vocational  ele- 
ments is  disconcerting.  By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  bookkeeping,  shorthand, 
and  typewriting  be  thought  of  as  closely  related  to  rural  school  teaching,  nor  do  these 
subjects  possess  the  liberalizing  and  broadening  values  that  would  otherwise  justify 
their  inclusion. 

Trivial  as  it  may  seem,  a  situation  of  this  sort  is  significant  in  the  illustration  that 
it  affords  not  only  of  the  still  markedly  unprofessional  character  of  rural  school  teach- 

'  There  are  some  interesting  variations  among  the  five  schools  in  the  way  in  which  the  conference  suggestions  for 
the  rural  certificate  curriculum  are  administered.  Warrensburg  offers  only  23  units  of  electives,  but  otherwise  pro- 
vides a  curriculum  corresponding  closely  to  the  proposals  above  discussed.  Cape  Girardeau  recommends  3  units  of 
history  instead  of  2,  and  2  units  of  industrial  and  fine  arts  instead  of  1 ;  the  recommended  curriculum  at  Cape 
Girardeau,  therefore,  calls  for  the  completion  of  18  rather  than  16  units.  Springfield  reduces  the  electives  tolj  units; 
requires  3i  units  of  English,  instead  of  3;  24  units  of  history,  instead  of  2:  and  li  units  of  geography  and  1  unit 
of  physiology  and  physics.  The  Springfield  catalogue  declares  that  the  tabular  statement  of  thccurriculum  "  meets 
all  of  the  requirements  .set  up  by  the  state  superintendent  and  is  what  we  think  is  the  best  possible  preparation 
for  teaching  in  rural  .schools  that  can  be  made  in  a  four  years'  high  school  course.  ..."  Maryville  offers  no  free  elec- 
tives, adds  J  unit  to  the  recommended  requirements  in  English,  history,  and  the  fine  and  industrial  arts,  and 
triples  the  requirements  in  science.  (Data  and  quotations  given  will  be  found  in  the  respective  catalogues  for  1917 
with  the  eiception  of  Maryville,  forwhichthe  catalogue  of  1916  was  used,  no  later  catalogue  having  been  published 
at  that  school.) 
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ing,  but  again  of  the  tendency  of  the  normal  school  to  protect  the  individual  from 
attempting  to  make  a  career  in  a  field  that  offers  no  career.  In  effect  it  says  to  the 
student:  "Rural  school  teaching  is  a  thankless  job;  yet  it  may  be  made  a  stepping- 
stone  to  something  else.  We  advise  you,  while  preparing  for  it,  to  learn  stenography 
and  typewriting  in  case  something  better  should  turn  up  in  these  fields." 

Secondary  Professional  Cuericula  should  be  Abolished 

The  present  rural  certificate  curriculum,  then,  altho  it  constitutes  in  many  respects 
a  distinct  advance  over  its  predecessors,  is  essentially  a  "compromise  measure,"  as  all 
attempts  to  construct  a  professional  curriculum  upon  a  purely  secondary  basis  are 
likely  to  be ;  compromises  as  between  the  claims  of  general  and  vocational  courses, 
or  compromises  among  various  types  of  vocational  opportunity.  As  set  forth  else- 
where,^ there  should  soon  be  no  place  for  professional  study  on  the  secondary  level, 
and  no  need  for  making  a  choice  of  a  profession  before  the  high  school  course  has  been 
completed.  The  level  of  rural  school  teaching  can  and  should  be  raised  to  the  point 
where  certification  will  not  be  granted  for  this  work  unless  the  candidate  has  had 
some  professional  training  beyond  the  high  school.  But  the  normal  schools  should 
not  wait  for  this  advance  in  the  standards  of  certification  before  they  abandon  their 
secondary  professional  courses.  They  have  made  a  notable  step  forward  in  placing  the 
rural  certificate  curriculum  upon  a  four-year  basis,  and  in  recommending  that  no  pro- 
fessional courses  in  this  curriculum  be  taken  before  the  third  year,  thus  providing 
for  the  professional  studies  a  background  of  at  least  eight  units  of  general  secondary 
preparation.  It  would  be  advisable  immediately  to  require  twelve  units  of  secondary 
work  as  a  basis  for  these  studies,  thus  concentrating  all  of  the  professional  work  in 
the  fourth  year  and  giving  this  year  exclusively  to  the  professional  work.  Then  at  a 
definitely  stated  time, — say  1923, —  the  professional  courses  could  be  advanced  still 
another  year,  placing  them  upon  a  fully  collegiate  basis.  Another  advance  should 
make  two  years  of  professional  work  beyond  the  high  school  an  irreducible  minimum 
of  preparation  for  the  serious  responsibilities  of  rural  school  teaching,  and  ulti- 
mately, when  far  better  salaries  can  be  paid  to  elementary  teachei-s,  all  curricula  should 
be  extended  to  four  years. 

c.  Collegiate  Curricula  of  the  Normal  Schools 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  four  collegiate  curricula  of  the  state  normal  schools 
constitute  an  educational  ladder  in  that  each  curriculum  prepares  for  its  successor 
while  at  the  same  time  it  provides  professional  training  and  recognition  in  the  form 
of  a  certificate  which  may  enable  the  student  to  teach  until  he  has  saved  enough 
money  to  go  on  with  his  normal  school  work.  The  necessities  that  this  general  pol- 
icy imposes  on  the  school  in  the  detailed  organization  of  its  collegiate  curricula  are 
clearly  apparent  in  the  paucity  of  prescriptions  and  the  abundance  of  elective  privi- 

'  See  pages  128  fr. 
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leges,  even  in  the  curricula  that  cover  only  one  or  two  years.  The  tabular  summary 
which  follows  suggests  the  lengths  to  which  this  scheme  of  elections  is  carried,  as 
well  as  the  variations  among  the  several  schools ;  the  data  are  summarized  from  the 
catalogues  of  1917  (announcements  for  1917-18),  except  in  the  case  of  Maryville, 
where  the  catalogue  for  1916  was  used. 


Kirkaville 

Warrensburff  Cape  Gfirardeau 

Springfield 

Maryville 

Hotirt 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

SO-Hour  Curricula 

Specified  Courses 

10 

10 

18 

10 

20 

Restricted  Elections' 

10' 

— 

9» 

30 

10* 

Free  Elections 

10 

20' 

3 

— 

— 

60-Hour  Curricula 

Specified  Courses 

15 

20 

24 

S84' 

40 

Restricted  Elections' 

37i 

m 

24 

S5 

— 

Free  Elections 

H 

224' 

12 

84' 

20 

90-Hour  Curricula 

Specified  Courses 

174 

25 

26 

424' 

• 

Restricted  Elections' 

424 

47^ 
17? 

53 

45 

Free  Elections 

30 

12 

24' 

ISO-Hour  Curricula 

Specified  Courses 

174 

25 

34 

424' 

45 

Restricted  Elections' 

474 

424 

78 

75 

60 

Free  Elections 

55 

524 

8 

84' 

15 

Not  Teue  CnKEiccLA 

It  is  clear  that  the  groupings  of  studies  in  all  of  the  schools  except  Springfield  are 
not  curricula  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term ;  they  are  rather  large  program  patterns 
from  which  individual  curricula  may  be  constructed.  This  plan  of  organization  again 
expresses  the  tendency  of  the  normal  schools  to  consider  first  the  desires  of  the  indi- 
vidual student  rather  than  the  needs  of  the  service.  It  is,  of  course,  conceivable  that 
there  is  no  inconsistency  between  these  two  considerations  and  that  a  plan  which  aims 
primarily  to  do  the  "best  for  the  individual"  will  also  be  of  the  largest  value  to  the 
service.  In  order  to  determine  whether  this  position  is  justified,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
amine some  of  the  individual  curricula  that  are  actually  constiiicted  by  students  from 
the  materials  provided  by  such  programs.'  Ten  illustrative  programs  are  reproduced 


'  Includingr  options  and  systems  of  majors  and  minors. 

'  Five  hours  elective  in  Kroup  of  subjects  requiring  no  preparation  outside  of  class ;  five  hours  in  education, 

"  Choice  of  six  semester  hours  of  science. 

*  Electives  must  include  stated  courses  in  music,  physical  education,  drawing,  penmanship,  and  manual  arts. 

*  Not  more  than  five  hours  in  technical  subjects ;  two  and  one-half  hours  in  agriculture  if  it  has  not  been  taken  in 
high  school. 

'  Not  more  than  ten  hours  in  technical  subjects. 

'  Two  and  one-half  hours  listed  as  freely  elective  for  upper  grade  and  rural  teachers  are  specified  for  primary  and 

lower  grade  teachers. 

'  No  90-hour  curriculum  is  listed  in  the  catalogue. 

"  The  actual  curricula  of  individual  students  collected  in  the  course  of  the  present  study  represent  a  period  prior 

to  the  adoption  of  the  plan  that  has  been  outlined  above,  but  the  plan  in  operation  in  some  of  the  normal  schcwls 

for  ten  years  prior  to  1915  wa.s  substantially  identical  with  the  present  plan  in  so  far  as  the  relative  proportions  of 
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in  the  Appendix.^  They  are  fairly  typical  of  the  way  in  which  the  elective  system  has 
actually  worked  in  practice  in  three  of  the  normal  schools. 

Existing  "Cubricula"  not  Professional 

The  lack  of  coherence  and  interrelationship  of  courses  in  these  illustrative  programs 
is  not  their  chief  defect.  Only  in  an  incidental  or  casual  sense  could  they  be  called 
professional  programs.  In  almost  every  case  the  selection  of  courses  has  been  deter- 
mined apparently  without  the  slightest  regard  to  what  the  clearly  predictable  needs 
of  the  teaching  situation  will  be.  Under  this  policy,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  a 
"professional  curriculum,"  for  what  results  is  merely  a  miscellany  of  general  studies, 
put  together  in  a  haphazard  fashion,  with  a  few  courses  in  educational  theory  and 
practice  introduced  where  they  will  most  conveniently  "fit  in." 

This  detachment  of  the  so-called  "professional"  work,  indeed,  constitutes  a  striking 
weakness  in  efforts  to  provide  professional  preparation  for  teachers,  not  only  in  the 
Missouri  normal  schools,  but  in  the  colleges  and  universities  and  in  nearly  all  nor- 
mal schools  that  are  organized  on  the  collegiate  model.  The  notion  that  an  adequate 
professional  curriculum  for  teachers  can  be  formed  by  adding  a  requirement  in  "  edu- 
cation" to  a  "general  college  course"  is  thoroughly  fallacious;  and  when  only  group 
requirements  are  made,  permitting  students  to  choose  practically  any  courses  that 
they  please,  provided  only  that  such  courses  appear  under  the  name  "education,"  it  is 
a  travesty  to  speak  of  "professional  preparation."  The  Missouri  normal  schools,  hap- 
pily, have  not  gone  so  far  as  this,  but  the  options  that  some  of  the  schools  permitted 
in  respect  to  certain  educational  courses  at  the  time  when  the  study  was  begun  showed 
a  clear  tendency  to  extend  the  loose  elective  principle  even  to  the  strictly  profes- 
sional work.^  This  tendency  has,  in  part,  been  corrected  since  1915. 

prescribed  and  elective  courses  are  concerned;  hence  individual  curricula  made  up  during  these  years  may  legiti- 
mately serve  to  illustrate  the  tendencies  of  the  general  policy.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that  all  of  the  schools 
have  shown  a  tendency  since  1915  to  reduce  the  free  electives  in  some  measure,  to  increase  the  restricted  electives, 
and,  less  noticeably,  to  increase  the  prescribed  studies.  Springfield,  indeed,  has  moved  significantly  toward  a  system 
of  differentiated  curricula,  each  made  up  largely  of  prescribed  courses. 
'  See  page  411. 
'  Two  examples  from  the  catalogues  for  1916  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  tendency: 

At  Kirksville  only  ten  hours  of  "strictly  professional"  work  were  actually  prescribed  for  the  sixty-hour  diploma : 
these  hours  were  distributed  as  follows:  two  and  one-half  in  psychology,  twoandone-half  in  history  of  education, 
and  five  in  practice  teaching.  In  addition,  five  semester  hours  were  to  be  chosen  from  four  two  and  one-half  hour 
courses:  principles  of  teaching,  school  economy  (school  management),  rural  sociology,  and  the  school  curriculum. 

The  principle  justifying  the  options  is  not  obvious.  The  courses  in  principles  of  teaching  and  school  economy  are 
really  complementary  courses,  the  one  dealing  with  the  technique  of  instruction,  the  other  with  the  details  of  ad- 
ministration in  so  far  as  these  are  matters  of  concern  for  the  classroom  teacher.  The  normal  school  student  needs 
both  of  these  courses.  Again,  rural  sociology  should  certainly  be  a  requirement  in  all  curricula  looking  toward  rural 
school  teaching,  but  it  is  in  no  sense  equivalent  either  to  the  course  in  the  technique  of  teaching  or  to  the  course 
in  management.  The  work  offered  in  the  course  entitled  "The  school  curriculum,"  as  outlined  in  the  catalogue,  is 
far  too  extensive  to  permit  of  adequate  treatment  in  the  time  allotted  to  it,  and  even  if  the  course  were  abbrevi- 
ated in  content  or  expanded  in  time,  it  could  scarcely  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  courses  in  technique. 

At  Cape  Girardeau,  the  actual  prescriptions  in  professional  subjects  for  the  sixty-hour  diploma  involved  approxi- 
mately fifteen  semester  hours  of  work,  including  four  hours  of  psychology,  two  hours  of  principles  of  teaching,  six 
hours  of  practice  teaching,  and  two  hours  of  experimental  pedagogy.  But  choices  were  to  be  made  among  additional 
professional  courses  until  a  total  of  approximately  twenty-flve  hours  had  been  completed.  These  choices  were  !«- 
tween  educational  psychology  and  experimental  child  study,  or  between  the  history  of  education  and  experimen- 
tal child  study.  Again  the  justification  of  these  particular  options  is  not  clear.  There  are  no  two  groups  of  teachers, 
one  of  which  needs  a  knowledge  of  experimental  child  study  to  the  exclusion  of  educational  psychology,  and  the 
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d.  Curricula  of  the  City  Training  Schools 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  curriculum  policy  of  the  state  normal  schools  of 
Missouri  is  that  of  the  city  training  schools.  The  latter,  it  should  be  remembered,  are 
institutions  of  collegiate  grade  only ;  that  is,  their  enrolment  is  limited  to  high  school 
graduates.  Each  offers  two-year  curricula  that  are  comparable  in  point  of  entrance 
and  residence  requirements  to  the  sixty-hour  curricula  of  the  state  normal  schools. 
But  the  resemblance  ends  here.  The  training-school  cuiricula  are  prescribed  from 
the  outset,  and  they  emphasize  the  intensive  study  of  the  subjects  that  the  students 
wiU  later  be  called  upon  to  teach.  The  sharp  differences  between  these  truly  profes- 
sional curricula  and  the  programs  of  the  noi-mal  schools  may  be  seen  by  contrasting 
the  individual  programs  above  referred  to  with  the  following  summary  of  one  of  the 
curricula  required  in  the  Harris  Teachers  College;  another  curriculum  from  St.  Louis 
and  one  fi'om  the  Kansas  City  Training  School  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.^ 

The  Harris  Teachers  College  Curriculum  for  Elementary  Teachers.^ 

First  semester:  Arithmetic  (5);'  Science  (2);  Geography  (4);  Hygiene  (1);  Drawing 
(4);  Primary  method  (2);  Gymnasium  (2);  Music  (2);  Penmanship  (2);  English  (2). 
Prepared  work,  16;  unprepared  work,  10.  Total,  26. 

Second  semester :  Psychology  (5);  Science  (3);  United  States  history  and  civics  (4); 
English  (3);  Drawing  (2);  Reading  (1);  Gymnsisium  (2);  Primary  (2);  Penmanship 
(1);  Music  (1);  Grammar-grade  observation  (2).  Prepared  work,  18;  unprepared  work, 
8.  Total,  26. 

Third  semester:  Apprentice  work  (full  time). 

Fourth  semester:  Theory  of  education  and  school  management  (5);  Child  psychol- 
ogy (3);  English  (4);  History  of  education  (1);  Educational  sociology  (3);  Drawing 
(2);  Music  (2);  Penmanship  (1);  Gymnasium  (1);  Geography  (^);  History  and  civics 
(I);  Arithmetic  (|);  Drawing  (|);  Music  (J);  Gymnasium  {^).  Total,  24^. 

Contrast  between  State  Normal  Schools  and  City  Training  Schools 

\\'liy  do  these  two  types  of  institution  —  the  state  normal  schools  and  the  city  train- 
ing schools — reveal  such  striking  contrasts?  In  both  cases  the  typical  entering  stu- 
dent is  a  high  school  graduate,  looking  forward  to  two  years  of  professional  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  of  teaching,  and  in  so  far  as  these  two-year  students  are  concerned, 
both  types  of  schools  are  supposed  to  be  fitting  their  students  for  the  same  kind  of 
work — service  in  graded  elementary  schools.  Yet  we  find  the  means  of  effecting  this 
preparation  radically  different.  In  so  far  as  the  efficiency  of  the  preparation  is  con- 

•  other,  educational  psychology  to  the  exclusion  of  experimental  child  study ;  nor  are  there  two  groups  the  needs  of 
which  as  between  the  history  of  education  and  experimental  child  study  are  strikingly  differentiated. 
•  See  pages  417,  418. 

'  Report  of  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education  for  1908-09.  pages  68.  64.  Relatively  slight  changes  appear  in  a  mimeo- 
graphed syllabus  used  in  the  college  at  the  time  the  present  study  was  made.  Tliese  are  included  in  the  aboYe 
summary. 
"  Figures  indicate  semester  hours. 
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cerned,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  city  training  schools,  by  concentrat- 
ing upon  a  single  objective,  turn  out  a  better  product.  They  are  enabled  thus  to  con- 
centrate their  energies  because  elementary  school  teaching  in  the  large  cities  offers 
rewards  which,  inadequate  tho  they  may  be  from  many  points  of  view,  are  still  suffi- 
ciently attractive  to  impel  high  school  graduates  to  look  upon  the  service  as  a  rela- 
tively permanent  occupation.  Outside  of  the  larger  cities,  however,  this  is  not  so  fre- 
quently the  case.  High  school  teaching  is  much  more  attractive  and  significantly  better 
paid ;  furthermore,  it  is  far  easier  of  access  than  in  the  large  cities.  Men  particularly 
will  not  be  contented  with  elementary  service,  and  when  they  undertake  normal  school 
work  they  are  not  often  thinking  of  teaching  in  the  elementary  school  or,  permanently, 
even  in  a  high  school.  As  has  been  suggested,  the  normal  schools  have  recognized  this 
situation,  and  have  adapted  their  courses  of  study  and  their  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  individual  rather  than  the  needs  of  the  schools. 

Normal  Schools  have  belittled  Elementary  Instruction 

TTiis  is  entirely  apart  from  the  question  as  to  whether  the  normal  schools  should 
aim  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  high  schools.  Under  the  present  organization  of  their 
curricula,  they  are  deliberately  encouraging  the  student  to  make  elementary  teach- 
ing, whether  in  rural  schools  or  in  graded  schools,  a  stepping-stone  to  high  school 
teaching,  to  the  teaching  and  supervision  of  special  subjects,  and  to  school  adminis- 
tration ;  and  this  rather  than  any  ambition  that  they  may  or  may  not  cherish  to  be 
recognized  as  comf)etent  to  prepare  high  school  teachers,  or  to  become  "colleges,'" 
constitutes  the  most  serious  charge  against  them.  It  is  not  only  possible  but  quite  be- 
yond question  that  certain  normal  schools  may  profitably  undertake  the  preparation 
of  certain  types  of  high  school  teachers,  and  a  normal  school  which  ofFei-s  courses  of 
collegiate  grade  administered  consistently  with  recognized  standards  should  certainly 
rank  with  other  collegiate  institutions.  But  this  does  not  warrant  the  normal  school 
in  discrediting  elementary  service  in  the  emphasis  of  its  courses,  while  it  glorifies  that 
service  with  unction  in  public  discussion.  Nor  does  it  justify  it  in  suirendering  its  pre- 
rogatives as  a  professional  school.  The  strength  of  any  professional  school  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  can  aim  at  a  definite  objective.  The  weakness  of  professional  adjuncts  to 
institutions  of  general  or  liberal  education  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
^york  cannot  be  coordinated  and  integrated  with  reference  to  a  definite  goal.  The 
normal  schools  of  Missouri  seem  quite  deliberately  to  have  chosen  the  weapons  of 
weakness  rather  than  the  weapons  of  strength.  They  have  adopted  the  loose  program 
of  studies  in  preference  to  the  compact,  unified  organization  of  real  curricula.  They 
have  professionalized  their  work  only  by  the  introduction  of  detached  courses  in  edu- 
cational theory,  —  comparable  in  every  way  to  the  makeshift  requirements  in  educa- 
tion thru  which  the  liberal-arts  colleges  have  sought  to  justify  their  claims  to  recogni- 
tion as  teacher- training  agencies;  and  no  more  than  these  arts  colleges  have  they 
attempted  to  professionalize  all  of  their  courses,  making  each  bear  with  its  full  force 
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upon  the  central  problem  of  teaching.  The  normal  schools  of  this  type  have  been  fol- 
lowers rather  than  leeiders.  They  have  vehemently  asserted  their  "rights,"  but  they 
have  failed  to  justify  their  independent  existence  by  adapting  themselves  throughout 
to  their  peculiar  task.  They  have  been  imitators,  and  imitators  of  something  that  is 
weak  rather  than  of  something  that  is  strong. 

The  city  training  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  have  escaped  these  pitfalls,  perhaps 
in  large  measure  because  they  have  been  under  no  appreciable  pressure  to  build  up 
large  enrolments,  and  consequently  have  not  been  tempted  to  lose  sight  of  the  ser- 
vice in  efforts  to  meet  individual  needs  and  thereby  attract  students.  The  service 
itself,  too,  has  been  much  closer  to  the  city  training  schools  than  to  the  normal  schools ; 
they  are  themselves  part  and  parcel  of  it;  and  any  shortcomings  in  their  methods 
or  courses  are  likely  to  be  disclosed  quickly  and  effectively.  With  less  temptation  to 
scatter  their  energies,  with  a  constant  check  upon  their  work,  and  under  the  stimulus 
of  a  direct  responsibility  for  doing  one  thing  well,  they  have  been  impelled  to  focus 
their  effbrts  upon  a  central  problem.  Where  they  have  been  well  supported  and  well 
staffed,  as  in  St.  Louis,  their  superiority  to  the  collegiate  type  of  state  normed  school 
cannot  be  successfully  disputed. 

The  City  Teaining  Schools  miss  theie  Full  Oppoetunity 

This  is  far  from  saying,  however,  that  the  training  schools  are  without  their  weak- 
nesses, or  that  their  curricula,  while  unquestionably  better  adapted  to  their  purpose 
than  are  the  inchoate  programs  of  the  normal  schools,  are  as  satisfactory  as  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected.  If  the  normal  schools  have  chafed  under  the  low  public  estimate 
accorded  to  elementary  teaching,  and  have  expressed  their  iiritation  by  effectually 
pointing  their  students  away  from  the  lower  schools,  the  city  training  schools  have 
perhaps  been  too  ready  to  accept  the  subordinate  position  of  the  service  for  which 
they  prepare.  They  have  adopted  a  professional  attitude  in  the  construction  of  their 
curricula,  but  they  have  not  fully  professionalized  their  policies.  Not  only  in  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City,  but  in  most  of  the  city  training  schools  of  the  country,  a  single, 
undifferentiated  two-year  curriculum  is  deemed  sufficient  to  equip  the  student  with 
the  great  variety  of  skills  and  insights  involved  in  efficient  teaching  during  all  of  the 
first  eight  school  yeai-s.  This  single  curriculum,  it  is  true,  usually  reflects  the  actual 
materials  of  the  elementary  program,  and  this  is  most  commendable ;  but  the  time  is 
so  short  and  the  field  is  so  wide  that  these  materials  cannot  be  covered  in  a  thorough- 
going way,  and  with  the  ramifications  and  extensions  that  are  essential  if  the  courses 
are  to  meet  the  standards  suggested  in  the  earlier  sections  of  the  present  report. 
There  are  many,  especially  among  the  workers  in  the  state  schools,  who  oppose  the 
type  of  curriculum  required  in  St.  Louis  on  the  theory  that  the  work  of  the  teacher 
will  ultimately  be  much  more  efficient  if  the  training  curriculum  includes  some  courses 
of  a  more  advanced  and  more  distinctly  "academic"  or  "general"  character.  This 
criticism  is  justified  if  the  courses  required  in  the  training  school  are  merely  or  mainly 
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"review"  courses;  but  the  criticigm  loses  it«  point  when  such  courses,  while  dealing 
with  elementary  subjecbt,  treat  those  subjects  broadly  and  deeply.  ITiis  cannot  be 
done  successfully  in  a  two-year  curriculum  that  covers  the  entire  field  of  elementary 
teaching,  llie  attempt  to  do  so  is  as  successful  in  St.  Louis  as  the  circumstances 
permit,  but  a  longer  curriculum  or  differentiated  curricula,  or  both,  are  necessary 
to  attain  the  best  results. 

If,  then,  the  normal  schools  of  the  collegiate  type  have  tended  to  make  elementary 
teaching  a  stage  preparatory  to  high  school  teaching,  and  have  consequently  accen- 
tuated the  unfortunate  distinctions  of  the  teaching  service,  it  can  Ix;  said  with  equal 
truth  that  the  training  schools  with  their  narrower  field,  with  every  chance  to  pro- 
fessionalise and  dignify  all  gratles  and  levels  of  elementary  instruction,  have  fallen 
short  of  their  opportunities.  After  all,  whatever  may  be  the  excuses  for  the  failure 
of  the  normal  schools  to  raise  appropriately  the  character  and  status  of  elementary 
tea<;hing,  the  excuses  for  the  failure  of  the  training  sch<K)l  to  do  this  are  less  con- 
vincing. ITiere  are  few  large  cities  to-day  that  could  not  successfully  demand  a  three- 
year  training-schcKil  curriculum  from  the  graduates  of  their  local  high  schools  who 
wish  to  become  elementary  teachers.  The  training  school  knows  full  well  the  diffi- 
culty of  preparing  teachers  in  a  shorter  time,  and  it  should  take  the  initiative  and 
exercise  the  lea/lership  in  bringing  about  this  extension  of  the  training  period.  For 
the  same  reason  the  city  training  school  should  lie  the  first  to  adopt  a  jKjlicy  of  dif- 
ferentiated curricula  that  will  ensure  a  fair  mantery  of  a  restricted  field  as  a  basis 
for  an  expanding  training  in  elementary  instruction.  Neither  the  normal  schools  nor 
the  city  training  schfwls  can  come  into  their  own  until  they  stand  firm,  not  upon 
their  right  to  rank  with  colleges  (a  right  which  they  should  take  for  granted),  but 
rather  upon  the  right  of  the  elementary  teaching  service  to  rank  with  other  types  of 
teaching  service,  and,  what  is  much  more  fundamental,  upf^n  the  right  of  every  child 
at  every  level  of  his  instruction  to  have  a  teacher  especially  trained  to  meet  the  pa- 
culiar  problems  of  that  particular  [)eriod. 


jijoh 


2.  Organization  and  Content  <jf  SjKcijic  Couraeii 
The  precerling  section  rlealt  with  tlie  organisation  of  curricula  as  wholes.  We  have 
now  to  consider  the  specific  c«»urHe«  tlwtt  make  up  these  large  units.  'ITie  empliasis 
will  l)e  primarily  upon  the  so-called  "professional"  courses,  inasmuch  as  it  is  thru 
these  at  the  present  time  that  the  prrtfessional  purfK)He  of  the  ti^acher-training  in- 
stitutions is  chiefly  expressed.  The  principal  courses  will  l)e  atialy/^id  with  the  aim  of 
determining  what  function  each  is  intended  to  discfiarge  under  the  theories  now 
apparently  governing  curriculum  organi/.ation  in  the  Missouri  schools.  An  attempt 
will  then  l)e  maxle  to  evaluate  this  purjKjse  or  function  in  the  light  of  the  principles 
or  standards  laid  down  in  the  preceding  discussions. 
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a.  Phofkssionai.  ComsKs  of  Skcondaky  Gradk 
The  prufessiuiial  courses  w«)nuneiided  by  the  conference  of  1916*  for  the  rural 
certiKcate  curriculum  are  the  following;: 

(1)  Subject-matter  of  the  connnon  schcx>l  branches  with  emphasis  upon  method, 

one  unit  (or  one-fourth  of  a  full  year's  work). 
(Si)  I'svcholojjy  of  Iwirninjj  or  elementary  psychology,  one-thinl  of  a  unit  (or 

one-twelfth  of  a  full  year's  work). 
(8)  Rural  life  problems,  one-tliirtl  of  a  unit. 
{■i)  Rural  school  management,  one-thiiil  of  a  unit. 
(5)  MetluKls  anil  observation,  one  unit. 

Acconling  to  the  conference  agrt>en>ent,  no  one  of  these  courses  is  to  l>e  electe<l  mUil 
at  least  eight  units  (two  years)  of  secimilary  work  have  U^en  i-ompleteil.  The  prt)jH>s«ils, 
therefore,  contemplate  thrt>e  units,  or  thrt>e-fourths  of  a  ywir,  of  pi-ofessional  stiuly 
distributed  over  the  last  two  years  of  the  secondary  curriculum.  The  advantages  of 
concentniting  this  work  in  the  fourth  year  and  later  of  amplifying  it  and  transferring 
it  to  a  Ht"th  gmduate  year  have  Ikhmi  pointeil  out  in  the  prectnling  stvtion.'  We  are 
concerneil  here  only  with  the  pur{H>se  and  «>ntent  of  these  prt)fessional  itiurses,  and 
with  their  pertinence  to  the  prt^paration  of  tejichers  for  the  runU  schools. 

(1)  SUBJKCT-MATTKB  OF  THK  CoMMON  ScnOOL  B».\NOHKS  WITH  EmPHASIS  I'TON  MkTHOU 

The  «)nference  did  well  to  plact>  this  course  first  in  the  list,  thereby  implying  that 
it  will  l)e  the  first  pnifessionjil  work  that  the  pupil  undertakes.  The  time  allowe*!  for 
it — five  perimls  a  wit>k  for  a  year  —  is  tini  brief,  but  it  is  jus  U)ng  as  a  professional 
curriculinn  on  the  secontlary  level  can  well  afTortl.  Then,  ttx>,  oerttun  phases  of  ele- 
mentiirv  subject-matter  are  repifsentwl  in  the  genertd  high  school  coui-st's,  es|HH'ially 
the  a)urses  in  English  ami  in  American  history  anil  civics,  whidi  aiv  rtxtumiuMuUHl 
as  a  basis  for  the  pn)ft>ssional  work.  "Metlunls  and  olwervation"  covi-is  the  same 
ground  also  from  a  somewhat  different  pt)int  of  view. 

In  the  high  school  training-classes,  tlie  ct)urse  in  elementary  subjwt-matter  is 
tiiught  by  the  training  teacher,  and  conseijuently  is  tre«iteil  as  n  unit  course,  with 
a  tendency,  no  doubt,  to  distribute  tlu-  time  and  emphasis  over  the  various  topics 
as  tlie  neeils  of  tlu-  class  may  demand.  In  the  normal  schools  the  work  is  tH>vered  in 
sejiarate  courses,  eadi  extentling  over  a  peritxl  of  twelve  weeks,  an<l  e»ich  limited  to  a 
single  subjwt,  as  arithmetic,  grammar,  or  gt-ography.  While  the  training-class  stu- 
dent will  have  instruction  in  all  of  the  imp»>rtant  subjects  of  the  elementary  program, 
the  normal  school  student  will  have  instruction  in  oidy  three  subjects  at  most. 

Co>JCKNTKArU)N  AN'O  UnIKOIIM  TrKATMKNT  NKKnKO 

The  nonnal  sc1um)1s  vary  considerably  in  their  offeriiigs  and  retpiirementa.  In  gen- 
end,  tlie  chief  emphasis  is  upon  the  relatively  lulvanced  ph»ises  of  the  subject-nmt- 

'  The  coDrcmu-e  of  hcikili  of  MiMourl  tralninc  tnitltutlona  (leM-rtbml  on  poilM  (U  luul  IM. 
•  See  pnire  100. 
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ter — those  phases  that  are  most  clearly  represented  in  the  seventh  grade  and  eighth 
grade  programs.  Where  the  work  in  elementary  subject-matter  is  parceled  out  among 
the  various  academic  departments,  this  emphasis  upon  upper  grade  topics  is  probably 
inevitable.  It  is  well  to  ask  whether  in  the  normal  schools  as  in  the  high  school  train- 
ing classes,  the  year's  work  in  elementary  subject-matter  and  methods  might  not  well 
be  assigned  to  one  teacher — a  person  who  is  familiar  not  only  with  the  subject-matter 
but  with  the  means  of  adapting  it  especially  to  the  primary  and  intermediate  grade 
pupils  who,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  will  form  the  chief  problems  of  the  rural 
school  teacher.  This  policy  of  making  the  work  a  unit  in  charge  of  a  single  teacher 
constitutes  one  of  the  marked  advantages  of  the  teacher-training  classes  and  one  of 
the  important  elements  of  their  strength.  It  might  even  be  advisable  so  to  organize 
the  course  that  twelve  weeks  will  be  given  to  primary  materials  and  methods,  twelve 
weeks  to  intermediate  grade  materials  and  methods,  and  twelve  weeks  to  upper  grade 
materials  and  methods;  or  if  not  this  equal  division,  at  least  an  organization  of  mate- 
rials that  explicitly  recognizes  these  three  divisions  of  school  life. 

(2)  The  Psychology  of  Learning 

According  to  the  recommendations  of  the  conference,  a  full  unit  is  devoted  to  what 
might  be  called  simple  educational  theory.  The  first  twelve  weeks  of  this  work  are 
given  to  an  elementary  course  in  educational  psychology.  Essentially  the  same  course 
was  given  in  some  of  the  normal  schools  prior  to  the  conference  agreement.  The  out- 
lines submitted  by  the  instructors  indicate  that  the  time  is  distributed  among  the 
various  topics  substantially  as  follows :  two  weeks  are  spent  in  the  study  of  conscious- 
ness and  its  relation  to  instinctive  and  acquired  modes  of  behavior;  a  half- week  to 
the  structure  of  the  nervous  system;  four  or  five  weeks  to  habits,  sensations  and  per- 
ceptions, imagination,  memory,  and  association ;  one  or  two  weeks  to  attention  and 
the  emotions;  and  about  two  weeks  to  economy  in  learning  and  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  higher  thought-processes.  The  educational  applications  of  each  of  these  topics  are 
naturally  given  a  strong  emphasis. 

It  is  obvious  thatacourse  of  this  sort  for  high  school  pupils,  limited  to  twelve  weeks, 
can  at  best  touch  the  problems  of  mental  growth  but  superficially.  There  is,  however, 
a  distinct  need  for  a  brief  course  introducing  the  student  to  the  concrete  problems  of 
teaching  and  giving  him  some  familiarity  with  the  simpler  principles  of  educational 
psychology.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  course  should  be  known  as  "  psychology,"  for 
the  tendency  under  such  a  designation  is  toward  a  detached  and  formal  treatment. 
The  term  "  Introduction  to  Teaiching  "  suggests  more  clearly  both  the  purpose  of  the 
course  and  its  close  correlation  with  actual  schoolroom  practice. 

(3)  RuEAL  Life  Problf.ms 

Prior  to  the  conference  agreement,  most  of  the  normal  schools  offered  two  types  of 
courses  dealing  with  specific  rural  school  problems:  (a)  rural  school  methods  courses 
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that  usually  attempted  to  cover  in  twelve  weeks  not  only  rural  school  management 
but  also  the  methods  of  teaching  aU  of  the  elementary  school  subjects,  —  an  obviously 
impossible  procedure;'  and  (6)  courses  in  "rural  life,"  that  were  concerned  largely 
with  the  broader  sociological  problems  of  rural  school  teaching.  With  the  adoption  of 
the  unit  of  "subject-matter  and  methods"  and  the  unit  of  "observation  and  methods," 
the  superficial  twelve- weeks  courses  were  abandoned,  and  the  older  "rural  life"  courses 
became  the  course  in  "rural  life  problems."  This  was  an  improvement. 

The  courses  in  rural  life  problems  as  now  offered  in  the  normal  schools  still  vary  in 
scope  and  content,^  but  in  general,  their  development  during  the  past  three  or  four 
years  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  pressing  problems  of  rural  education  are  to  receive 
adequate  attention  in  the  normal  schools.  When  the  preparation  of  the  rural  school 
teacher  and  the  rewards  for  rural  school  teaching  are  placed  upon  the  same  basis  as 
the  preparation  and  rewards  for  teaching  in  town  and  city  schools,  there  will  be  no 
dearth  of  materials  for  constructing  a  rich  and  fruitful  curriculum  of  studies  dealing 
primarily  with  the  fundamental  problems  of  rural  life  and  education. 

(4)  Rural  School  Management 

Another  forward  step  which  followed  the  conference  agreement  was  the  develop- 
ment of  specialized  courses  in  rural  school  management.  Earlier  courses  in  this  field 
were  not  clearly  differentiated  in  most  cases  from  the  courses  in  rural  life  problems,^ 
and  prospective  rural  school  teachers  in  many  instances  gained  their  knowledge  of  the 
precepts  and  principles  of  management  in  the  collegiate  classes  which  dealt  primarily 
with  graded  school  problems.  At  the  present  time  (1917),  each  of  the  schools  offers  a 
separate  course  in  the  management  of  rural  schools.  It  deals  with  the  problems  that 
have  come  to  be  associated  with  collegiate  courses  in  school  management, — classifi- 
cation of  pupils,  construction  of  the  daily  program,  initiation  and  maintenance  of 

*  One  of  the  courses  found  in  the  spring  of  1915,  for  example,  gave  three  weeks  to  reading,  two  weeks  to  language  and 
grammar,  and  one  week  to  each  of  the  following  subjects:  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  history  and  civics,  and 
agriculture.  Another  distributed  the  time  of  nine  weeks  among  the  following  topics:  child  study,  observation, 
applying  standards  of  criticism,  teaching  of  English  in  rural  schools,  teaching  of  history  and  geography  in  rural 
schools,  and  teaching  of  arithmetic  in  rural  schools,— each  of  these  topics  occupying  from  one  week  to  two  and  one- 
half  weeks.  The  class  taking  the  latter  course  represented  every  stage  of  educational  advancement  from  the  first 
high  school  year  to  the  fourth  college  year.  The  enrolmentas  reported  by  the  instructor  included  not  only  prospec- 
tive rural  school  teachers,  but  prospective  teachers  of  high  school  English  and  high  school  history.  A  third  course 
was  reported  by  the  instructor  as  including  a  treatment  of  "all  school  subjects:  English  including  reading,  spell- 
ing, penmanship,  arithmetic,  elementary  science,  history.geography, drawing  and  construction,  music. "This  course 
covered  twelve  weeks ! 

"At  Warrensburg,  the  work  is  apparently  divided  between  two  twelve-weeks  counes;  one  (Rural  School  Methods) 
deals  with  the  teaching  of  the  elementary  school  subjects  in  such  a  way  that  the  primary  and  intermediate  grade 
problems  receive  the  chief  emphasis ;  the  other  is  a  more  general  course  dealing  with  personal  and  public  hygiene, 
play  and  recreation,  vocational  education,  boys*  and  girls'  club  work,  and  the  organization  of  the  community  for 
social  and  economic  purposes.  At  Kirksvillc,  the  requirements  recommended  by  the  conference  are  met  by  a  twelve- 
weeks  course  which  treats  of  the  changes  that  have  been  and  are  now  taking  place  in  rural  life,  the  effect  of  these 
changes  upon  the  rural  .school,  and  the  redirection  and  reorganization  of  rural  education.  The  course  at  Springfield 
closely  resembles  that  offered  at  Kirk.sville,  At  Cape  Girardeau,  the  course  is  somewhat  more  specifically  concerned 
with  the  operation  of  a  rural  school,  emphasizing  such  problem.s  as  the  school  plant,  consolidation,  the  school  as  a 
community  centre,  and  the  teacher  as  a  community  leader. 

A  course  offered  in  1915,  for  example,  dealt  with  such  topics  as  the  tenant  system  in  Missouri,  the  district  as  an 
administrative  unit,  the  condition  of  the  country  church  in  Missouri,  and  school  laws  regarding  county  and  state 
funds. 
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routine,  marking  and  grading,  school  attendance,  and  discipline, — but  the  treatment 
is  guided  by  the  fact  that  the  student  is  preparing  for  work  in  one-room  schools. 
The  modification  is  fundamental,  for  a  one-room  school  presents  problems  quite  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  graded  school.  Not  only  is  the  preparation  of  the  rural  school 
teacher  made  more  effective  by  this  procedure,  but  the  collegiate  courses,  relieved  of 
the  presence  of  secondary  pupils,  can  also  be  more  closely  concentrated  upon  the 
graded  school  problem. 

(5)  Methods  and  Observation 

A  marked  disadvantage  of  the  rural  certificate  curriculum  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
makes  no  provision  for  practice  teaching.  The  nearest  approach  to  actual  contact 
with  the  teaching  situation  is  represented  by  the  course  in  observation.  The  descrip- 
tions of  this  course  that  appear  in  the  several  catalogues  arouse  suspicion  that  the 
work  is  largely  theoretical  and  consequently  subject  to  the  tendency  of  such  courses 
to  become  either  detached  and  abstract  or  purely  perfunctory.  Only  one  of  the  schools 
(KirksviUe)  has  a  model  rural  school  that  can  be  used  for  observation.  As  the  training- 
school  facilities  in  all  of  the  normal  schools  are  so  meagre  that  all  or  most  of  the  teach- 
ing is  in  the  hands  of  practice  teachers,  one  may  infer  that  whatever  observation  is 
required  in  the  secondary  courses  is  likely  to  be  the  observation  of  practice  teachers. 

As  long  as  a  rural  certificate  curriculum  is  offered  upon  the  secondary  level,  every 
possible  step  should  be  taken  to  make  it  as  effective  as  possible.  This  cannot  be  done 
without  providing  in  some  way  for  practice  teaching,  and  the  requirement  of  a  full 
unit  for  "observation  and  methods"  should  certainly  include  participation  and  prac- 
tice teaching  £is  well  as  observation.  To  give  time  for  these  activities,  some  of  the 
materials  dealing  systematically  with  "methods"  could  be  included  in  the  "subject- 
matter  and  methods"  course  discussed  above.  In  any  case,  an  appreciable  amount  of 
participation  and  practice  teaching  should  be  provided. 

Successful  Proceduee  in  Minnesota 

The  plan  that  has  been  developed  in  the  high  school  training-classes  of  Minnesota 
suggests  a  standard  that  other  secondary  systems  of  teacher- training,  whether  in  high 
schools  or  normal  schools,  might  well  seek  to  attain.  According  to  this  plan,  one  period 
each  day,  practically  for  the  entire  year,  is  spent  by  the  training-class  student  in 
the  elementary  school.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  two  weeks  are  given  to  close 
observation.  Then  each  student  takes  a  group  of  about  five  pupils  for  fifteen  minutes 
each  day,  the  teaching  being  limited  at  the  outset  to  very  simple  exercises,  prefer- 
ably of  the  "  drill "  type.  After  two  weeks  of  this  work,  the  training-class  spends  a 
week  in  visiting  and  observing  neighboring  rural  schools,  and  the  following  week  is 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  these  visits.  With  this  preparation  the  more  intensive 
teaching  of  small  groups  in  the  local  graded  schools  is  begun  and  continued  for  three 
months.  Following  this,  two  months  are  spent  in  teaching  larger  groups,  and  then 
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two  weeks  in  actual  rural  school  teaching.  For  the  specific  purpose  of  providing  the 
students  with  experience  in  beginning  first  grade  work,  small  classes  are  organized 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  comprising  children  in  the  community  who  would  nor- 
mally enter  school  the  subsequent  fall.  Students  take  charge  of  the  classes  under  close 
supervision  and  work  with  them  for  eight  weeks. 

A  plan  of  this  sort  demands,  of  course,  an  abundance  of  "  laboratory""  material,  and 
would  be  quite  impracticable  in  normal  schools  so  limited  in  this  respect  as  are  those 
of  Missouri.  The  high  school  training-classes,  with  their  relatively  smaU  enrolments 
and  their  abundance  of  local  practice  materials,  are  much  more  favorably  situated  in 
this  respect.  A  normal  school  suitably  located  with  a  number  of  the  schools  of  a  town 
or  city  under  its  control  could  readily  make  similar  arrangements.  In  any  case,  the 
normal  school,  wherever  located,  if  it  undertakes  the  preparation  of  rural  school 
teachers,  should  make  satisfactory  provisions  for  a  period  of  both  observation  and 
practice  in  neighboring  rural  schools. 

b.  PllOFESSIONAL  CoURSES  OF  CoLLEGIATE  GrADe' 

The  distinction  between  secondary  and  collegiate  courses  in  the  professional  study 
of  education  has  been  less  a  difference  in  the  names  and  materials  used  than  the  often 
more  important  difference  in  the  intellectual  experience  and  preparedness  of  the  stu- 
dent. The  same  is  true  of  other  subjects,  such  as  literature,  history,  economics,  and 
sociology ;  the  materials  to  be  presented  bear  the  same  name  whether  offered  upon  the 
secondary  or  the  collegiate  level.  This  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  the  Missouri  normal 
schools  have  failed,  until  recently,  to  limit  registration  in  professional  courses  of  colle- 
giate grade  to  students  of  collegiate  standing,  and  have  thus  produced  courses  of  neu- 
tral hue  that  were  neither  collegiate  nor  secondary.  In  the  spring  of  1915,  twenty- 
three  out  of  fifty-one  collegiate  classes  in  strictly  professional  subjects  reported  a 
mixed  enrolment  representing  both  college  students  and  high  school  pupils.  The  prac- 
tice was  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  secondary  pupils  admitted  to  these  courses 
were  almost  always  mature  men  and  women  who  had  had  some  experience  in  teach- 
ing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  twenty -eight  per  cent  of  the  secondary  pupils  en- 
rolled in  these  classes  were  below  the  age  of  twenty,  the  proportion  of  immature  stu- 
dents in  the  mixed  classes  being  six  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  classes  that  were 
limited  to  bonajide  college  students.  Wide  variations  in  maturity  tend  to  accompany 
wide  variations  in  training,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  the  organization  of 
material  and  the  work  of  a  class,  the  members  of  which  vary  widely  as  to  training  and 
maturity,  will  suffer  in  comparison  with  that  of  a  homogeneous  group.^  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  note  that  the  Missouri  normal  schools  have  since  adopted  a  consistent  policy  of 

'  Conspectus  of  the  professional  courses  offered  in  the  Ave  schools  during  the  year  1916-17  will  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, pages  406-411. 

'  The  range  of  ages  was  wide  in  both  groups  of  classes,  but  considerably  wider  in  the  mixed  classes  than  in  the 
classes  limited  to  college  students ;  the  average  age-range  of  the  former  group  was  nearly  nineteen  years  as  con- 
trasted with  fifteen  years,  the  average  age-range  of  tlie  latter  group. 
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differentiating  collegiate  work  from  secondary  work  at  every  point.  With  this  policy 
established,  it  will  be  much  easier  to  enforce  prerequisites  and  to  raise  the  standards 
of  professional  courses. 

Inter-school  Variations 

The  variations  in  the  amount  and  character  of  the  professional  work  actually  re- 
quired in  the  several  schools  are  interesting  in  the  light  that  they  throw  upon  the 
general  theory  under  which  the  curricula  are  organized  and  administered.  Of  strictly 
professional  courses  of  collegiate  grade,  five  may  be  recognized  as  constituting  a  fairly 
well  standardized  equipment  for  the  prospective  teacher:  (1)  psychology;  (2)  the  his- 
tory of  education;  (3)  general  method  or  principles  of  teaching;  (4)  school  manage- 
ment, sometimes  designated  as  "school  economy"  or  as  "school  administration;"  and 
(5)  observation,  participation,  and  practice  teaxihing.  Not  all  of  these  subjects  are  re- 
quired by  each  of  the  normal  schools,  but  two  or  more  of  them  are  among  the  require- 
ments of  every  collegiate  curriculum.^  Psychology,  genei-al  method  or  principles  of 
teaching,  and  practice  teaching  are  required  by  all  of  the  schools  for  the  sixty-hour, 
or  two-year,  curriculum.  At  Kirksville,  Warrensburg,  and  Springfield,  two  and  one- 
half  semester  hours  of  psychology  are  demanded;  at  Mary  ville,  this  amount  is  doubled; 
while  at  Cape  Girardeau,  four  semester  hours  are  deemed  sufficient,  altho  two  sem- 
ester hours  of  child  study  have  recently  been  added  to  the  prescribed  studies.  In 
prfictice  teaching  the  requirement  of  five  semester  hours  or  the  equivalent  is  uniform 
among  the  five  schools.  A  course  in  the  history  of  education  and  a  course  in  school 
management  are  required  in  four  of  the  schools.  These  are  commonly  offered  for  two 
and  one-half  semester  hours. 


(1)  Psychology 
Introductory  Coprse 

The  introductory  course  in  psychology  in  the  Missouri  normal  schools  is  "general" 
in  its  character;  that  is,  it  attempts  to  give  the  student  a  systematic  account  of  the 
science  as  it  has  been  developed  by  the  pure  psychologist.  In  this  respect  it  diffiers 
from  the  secondary  course  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section.^  The  latter,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  usually  designated  as  "educational  psychology,"  and  lays  its  strongest 
emphases  upon  the  topics  that  are  most  closely  related  to  the  art  of  teaching.  The 
general  and  systematic  character  of  the  collegiate  course  is  shown  both  in  the  text- 
books that  are  employed  and  in  the  outlines  of  courses  furnished  by  the  instructors 
in  charge  of  classes.' 

'  With  the  exception  of  the  general  college  curriculum  at  Cape  Girardeau,  which  may  be  completed  without  any 

profenional  couraeB  whatsoever. 

'  See  page  174. 

'  It  was  also  fully  substantiated  by  what  was  seen  in  the  classes  visited  during  the  spring  of  1916.  In  one  of  these 

classes,  the  first  part  of  the  hour  was  spent  in  discussing  the  anatomy  of  the  retina,  and  the  remaining  time  was 

given  to  the  phenomena  of  color-mixing,  both  topics  that  could  profitably  be  dismissed  with  a  brief  reference  and 
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The  course  is  apparently  conceived  by  most  of  the  normal  school  teachers  of  the 
subject  as  furnishing  the  student  with  an  introduction  to  psychological  study  for  its 
own  sake,  rather  than  as  a  "practical"  course  dealing  with  facts  and  principles  directly 
applicable  to  the  problems  of  teaching,  or  as  an  "orienting"  course  furnishing  an  ini- 
tial view  of  the  problems  of  teaching  and  learning.  The  course  follows  the  college 
model  with  fair  fidelity. 

Advanced  Courses  in  Psychology 

In  making  the  introductory  course  in  psychology  "general"  in  its  scope  and  char- 
acter, the  normal  schools  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  applied  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  most  of  the  schools  advanced  courses  are  offered,  and  these  almost  always 
deal  with  pedagogical  applications.  In  the  state  schools,  however,  with  two  excep- 
tions, this  advanced  work  is  either  elective  or  alternative  in  so  far  as  the  two-year  cur- 
ricula are  concerned;  and  consequently  it  is  not  generally  undei-taken  by  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  students.^  The  two  exceptions  are  Springfield  and  Cape  Girardeau, 
both  of  which  require  a  course  in  child  study  in  the  two-year  curricula. 

As  with  many  of  the  other  "professional"  subjects,  the  value  of  psychology  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers  has  been  seriously  questioned.  This  skepticism  has  been  due 
in  part,  at  least,  to  the  formal  and  general  character  of  the  courses  that  are  usually 
required.  The  systematic  study  of  psychology  as  a  "pure"  science  undoubtedly  has 
a  place  in  some  ceilain  normal  school  curricula.  Its  function,  however,  is  not  prima- 
rily that  of  a  propaedeutic  to  the  detailed  study  of  the  teaching  process.  It  certainly 
does  not  constitute  a  body  of  theory  that  may  be  passed  on  to  the  beginning  stu- 
dent in  the  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  deduce  from  its  principles  and  postulates 
the  rules  and  precepts  of  successful  practice. 

Teaching  Less  an  Applied  Science  than  a  Fine  Art 

The  traditional  organization  of  teacher-training  curricula  seems  to  rest  upon  the 
assumption  that  teaciiing  is,  or  at  least  may  ultimately  become,  an  applied  science, 
analogous  in  every  essential  respect  to  medicine,  engineering,  and  agriculture;  and, 
consequently,  that  adequate  preparation  for  teaching  is  first  to  lay  down  the  general 
principles  and  then  to  apply  them  to  the  concrete  teaching  situation.  This  assumption 
would  make  the  study  of  psychology  in  the  normal  school  analogous  to  the  study 

might  even  be  entirely  dispensed  with  in  an  introductory  normal  school  course.  Another  class  spent  the  hour  in 
discussing  the  deflnitions  of  psychology  proposed  by  Ladd  and  Stout;  the  assignment  for  the  following  day  in- 
volved the  problem— "How  does  psychological  analysis  differ  from  physical  analysis  ?"  The  instructor  was  skilful 
in  directing  the  discussion  of  the  rather  immature  students  thru  these  highly  theoretical  topics,  but  it  seemed 
hardly  a  profitable  use  of  one  out  of  only  sixty  recitation  periods  given  to  the  entire  course.  A  third  class  was  deal- 
ing in  an  abstract  way  with  the  practical  problem  of  training  memory.  The  attention  was  well  su.stained.  however, 
and  the  hour's  work  no  doubt  yielded  a  profit.  The  discussion  gradually  led  to  the  statement  of  two  problems 
which  formed  the  assignment  for  the  following  day:  "What  constitutes  a 'natural  relationship'?"  and  "Are  logical 
relationships  natural  relationships?" 

'  For  example,  in  the  spring  of  1915.  in  Kirksville.  there  were  27  students  in  one  of  the  two  sections  in  general  psy- 
chology a-s  against  12  students  in  the  only  other  psychological  course  offered  to  students  of  collegiate  grade. 
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of  physiology  in  the  medical  school,  the  study  of  theoretical  mechanics  in  the  en- 
gineering school,  and  the  study  of  chemistry  in  the  agricultural  school. 

There  is,  of  course,  something  of  this  applied  science  character  in  teaching,  but 
fundamentally  teaching  is  much  more  closely  allied  to  the  fine  arts  than  to  the  ap- 
plied sciences.  Just  as  many  gifted  painters  have  been  ignorant  of  the  science  of 
optics;  just  as  many  good  musicians  have  an  adequate  knowledge  neither  of  the 
physics  of  music  nor  of  the  psychology  of  tone;  just  as  many  effective  writers  and 
speakers  would  be  unable  to  formulate  the  principles  of  style;  so  good  teachers  have 
taught  well  in  the  past,  and  will  doubtless  teach  well  in  the  future,  altho  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  principles  that  lie  back  of  their  art.  The  painter,  the  musician,  the 
writer,  and  the  teacher  might  very  likely  do  their  work  much  better  if  they  possessed 
this  knowledge  of  theory ;  but  something  other  than  an  understanding  of  theory  is 
assuredly  the  basic  element  in  successful  practice. 

Somewhere  between  the  fine  arts  and  the  applied  sciences,  then,  but  closer  to  the 
former  than  to  the  latter,  stands  the  art  of  teaching.  In  so  far  as  psychological  prin- 
ciples can  explain  and  rationalize  successful  practice,  the  study  of  psychology  by  the 
prospective  teacher  will  have  a  positive  value,  but  no  amount  of  psychology  can  take 
the  place  of  the  study  of  the  actual  concrete  process  of  teaching  as  it  is  carried  on 
by  a  master,  coupled  with  the  patient  self-discipline  that  comes  from  true  apprentice- 
ship. The  value  of  psychology  from  this  point  of  view  is  not  to  furnish  general  prin- 
ciples from  which  specifics  for  practice  may  be  derived,  but  rather  to  furnish  an  in- 
terpretative basis  for  a  study  of  practice.  It  is  not  a  propaedeutic  to  teaching  in  the 
sense  that  physics  is  a  propaedeutic  to  engineering;  it  is  rather  an  accompaniment, 
bearing  to  the  curriculum  for  the  prospective  teacher  a  relation  analogous  to  that 
which  the  study  of  color  theories  beai-s  to  the  curriculum  of  the  artist,  or  the  study 
of  counterpoint  and  harmony  to  the  curriculum  of  the  musician.  In  so  far  as  the  arts 
of  painting  and  music  are  concerned,  the  classroom  where  theory  is  taught  is  an  ad- 
junct to  the  studio  where  the  chief  work  of  training  is  concentrated;  in  so  far  as  the 
art  of  teaching  is  concerned,  the  classroom  in  psychology  is  but  an  adjunct  to  the  labo- 
ratory school  where  participation  in  the  actual  task  of  teaching  may  give  to  the  novice 
something  akin  to  the  deft  touch  of  the  experienced  teacher. 

Psychology  Necessary  to  a  Sound  View  of  Education 

It  is  unfortunate  that  educational  theory,  of  which  psychology  is  a  part,  has  suf- 
fered quite  undeserved  condemnation  merely  because  of  its  inadequacy  for  prescribing 
technique.  There  has  been  a  very  general  failure  to  recognize  that  the  study  of  theory 
exercises  an  important  function  that  is  quite  independent  of  its  influence  upon  the  art 
of  teaching.  While  the  young  teacher  will  depend  largely  upon  imitation  and  practice 
to  master  the  technique  of  his  art,  and  while  the  normal  school  in  consequence  must 
first  of  all  provide  abundant  opportunities  for  the  successful  mastery  of  technique 
in  this  empirical  fashion,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  teacher  should  be  some- 
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thing  more  than  a  craftsman.  If  the  ideals  of  democracy  are  to  be  reflected  in  the  edu- 
cational system,  the  teachers  themselves  must  be  charged  with  some  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility for  constructing,  evaluating,  and  criticising  general  educational  proposals 
and  programs;  they  must  know  the  relation  of  education  to  other  social  forces; 
they  must  know  what  functions  education  has  to  discharge,  what  institutions  and 
agencies  are  available,  and  under  what  limitations  these  institutions  and  agencies  do 
their  work.  The  process  of  teaching  is,  of  course,  the  primary  concern  of  every  teacher, 
but  education  comprehends  far  more  than  this,  and  the  teacher  is  a  minister  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  capacity  thus  to  share  with  one's  colleagues  the  responsibility  of  determining 
educational  policies  may  bear  no  discoverable  relation  to  one's  actual  skill  as  a  teacher. 
It  is,  indeed,  quite  possible  that  a  training  limited  to  the  skill  aspects  of  teaching  may 
produce  a  type  of  classroom  efficiency  marvelously  well  adapted  to  an  educational  sys- 
tem that  is  organized  on  the  factory  plan,  —  a  system  in  which  the  thinking,  the  plan- 
ning, and  the  responsible  direction  are  centralized  in  a  single  official,  or  in  a  group  of 
officials,  standing  over  the  classroom  teachers  much  as  the  boss  in  a  factory  stands  over 
the  workers.  This  situation  is  not  unlike  that  in  which  American  education  is  involved 
to-day — and  such  a  situation  should  not  continue.  The  teachers  themselves  should 
have  a  very  large  part  in  determining  the  educational  policies  of  the  countiy,  and  with 
the  mature,  well -trained,  and  relatively  permanent  teaching  staff"  which  we  hope  will 
shortly  replace  the  present  immature,  untrained,  and  short-lived  body  of  teachers,  we 
may  look  forward  hopefully  to  the  realization  of  the  democratic  ideal.  Not  all  can  be 
leaders,  but  in  an  effective  democracy  all  must  be  intelligent  intei*preters  and  critics. 

Twofold  Requieement  from  Psychology 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  study  of  psychology  in  the  teacher's  curriculum  has  to 
fulfil  two  fairly  distinct  functions:  (1)  it  must  provide  a  basis  for  explaining  and 
interpreting  successful  teaching  practices  as  well  as  principles  from  which  to  derive 
new  and  better  practices;  and  (2)  it  must  furnish  a  working  theory  of  the  mental  life 
as  a  basis  for  understanding  the  larger  problems  of  education,  many  of  which  are  only 
remotely  connected  with  teaching.^  For  the  latter  purpose  psychology  is  only  one  of 

'  The  failure  to  recognize  this  twofold  function  of  the  study  of  psychology  is  doubtless  responsible  in  large  part  for 
the  conflicting  views  regarding  the  actual  value  of  this  subject  in  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers. 

On  the  one  hand,  thcfe  is  the  type  of  evidence  that  is  represented  by  the  report  of  the  Wisconsin  normal  school 
survey  (1914),  summarizing  data  gathered  from  replies  by  training-school  principals  and  critic  teachers  to  the  ques- 
tion. '*  Whether  psychology  and  pedagogy  as  taught  in  the  normal  department  lielped  students  in  their  teaching  in 
the  training  school."  Unfortunately  for  our  purposes,  psychology  and  pedagogy  were  not  separated  in  this  ques- 
tion ;  consequently  the  proportion  of  the  criticisms  to  be  charged  against  psychology  is  difficult  to  determine.  From 
individual  replies  published  in  the  report,  however,  it  would  seem  that  the  courses  in  pedagogy  are  somewhat 
less  severely  criticised  than  the  courses  in  psychology.  Of  the  sixty  persons  replying  to  the  question — 

18.3%  state  that  psychology  and  pedagogy  help  the  students  in  their  practice  teaching; 
66.6%  state  that  these  subjects  do  not  help  or  that  the  help  is  slight; 
15.1%  state  that  they  are  unable  to  judge. 

The  detailed  criticisms  that  are  reproduced  in  the  report  emphasize  particularly — 
(a)  The  academic  nature  of  psychology  and  pedagogy  as  these  subjects  are  commonly  taught  in  the  normal 

schools; 
(6)  The  immaturity  of  the  students  at  the  time  when  these  courses  are  taken ; 
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several  subjects  of  study,  each  of  which  should  contribute  its  quota  of  principles,  hypo- 
theses, and  points  of  view  to  a  genei'al  theory  of  education.  A  substantial  groundwork 
in  biology  is  doubtless  as  important  in  this  regard  as  psychology,  while  the  claims  of 
economics,  sociology,  and  the  history  of  education  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Altho  these  two  functions  of  psychology  are  distinct,  they  can  be  fulfilled  in  part  by 
the  same  courses.  In  one-year  and  two-year  curricula,  the  first  function  is  the  more 
important,  for  while  the  teacher  must  be  something  more  than  a  craftsman,  he  must 
be  a  craftsman  first.  Indeed,  if  he  is  to  work  in  the  schools  for  only  a  limited  period, 
his  contributions  to  constructive  educational  policies  will  necessarily  be  very  slight. 
The  shorter  curricula,  then,  may  well  afford  to  emphasize  the  kind  of  psychology  that 
bears  most  directly  upon  the  art  of  teaching.  Furthermore,  the  courses  in  systematic 
psychology  will  mean  much  more  to  the  student  if  he  has  approached  them  gradually 
thru  a  study  of  the  concrete  facts  illustrated  in  the  processes  of  teaching  and  learning. 
These  courses  may  well  be  reserved,  then,  for  the  later  stages  of  the  longer  curricula, 
where  they  will  be  taken  by  students  who  are  presumably  looking  upon  the  work  of 
teaching  as  a  permanent  career. 

PaoposED  Organization  of  Coueses  in  Psychology 

Consistently  with  this  view,  the  following  organization  of  the  work  in  psychology 
is  suggested : 

1.  In  all  professional  curricula  on  the  collegiate  level  there  should  be  an  introduc- 
tory course  preceded  or  paralleled  by  a  course  in  biology,  and  closely  related  to  the 
student's  participation  in  the  work  of  teaching.  This  course  should  furnish  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  teacher's  task,  and,  like  the  fii-st  professional  course  proposed  for  the  rural 
certificate  curriculum,^  might  well  be  termed  an  "Introduction  to  Teaching"  rather 
than  an  introduction  to  psychology.  Aside  from  an  initial  effort  to  define  in  simple  and 
concrete  terms  the  problem  of  teaching,it  would  be  largely  psychological  in  its  charac- 
ter, very  concrete  and  "practical"  in  its  content,  and  concerned  with  such  topics  as  in- 
stincts, habits,  the  laws  of  learning,  the  technique  of  study,  and  the  significance  of  in- 
dividual differences — topics  that  have  a  definite  application  to  classi-oom  teaching. 
Something  regarding  the  mental  characteristics  of  children  at  successive  levels  of 
growth  and  development  should  also  be  included.  The  purpose  of  the  course  should  be 
not  to  cover  the  ground  intensively,  but  rather  to  do  what  the  name  implies — provide 
an  introduction.  It  should  furnish  a  point  of  view  and  a  terminology  for  later  work.^ 

(c)  The  wide  (nilf  between  theory  and  practice: 

(d)The  lack  of  constant  or  frequent  use  in  psychology  classes  of  the  material  for  illustration  and  demonstra- 
tion that  the  training  school  affords. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  questionnaire  submitted  to  graduates  of  the  Missouri  normal  schools  regarding  the  pro- 
fessional courses  that  had  proved  of  largest  value  to  them  in  their  actual  work  as  teacher  gave  the  third  place  to 
psychology  in  a  group  of  nine  subjects.  (See  page  442.)  It  should  also  be  noted  that  J.  L.  Meriam's  study,  Nor- 
mal School  Education  and  Efficiency  (^Nevi  York,  1906),  revealed  a  higher  correlation  between  class  standing  in 
psychology  and  success  in  teaching  than  between  success  in  teaching  and  class  standing  in  any  other  normal  school 
course  except  practice  teaching. 
'  See  page  174. 
'  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  traditional  course  in  general  psychology  is  not  needed  as  a  basis  for  a  course 
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2.  This  introductory  treatment  should  be  amplified  in  all  of  the  courses  that  follow. 
In  other  words,  every  course  in  the  normal  school  should  be  in  an  important  sense 
a  course  in  psychology.  The  abundance  of  opportunities  for  realizing  this  aim  will 
be  refen-ed  to  in  the  following  sections.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  point  out  that  there  is 
no  better  place  to  teach  the  important  facts  regarding  individual  differences  than 
in  the  courses  on  school  management  and  the  technique  of  teaching;  nowhere  may  the 
characteristics  of  the  child's  mind  in  its  successive  stages  of  growth  be  more  clearly 
illustrated  than  in  connection  with  the  work  in  reading  and  arithmetic;  while  the 
principles  of  habit  formation  and  the  laws  of  learning  may  be  applied  and  exem- 
plified in  every  subject  and  every  class. 

3.  Finally,  the  student  will  come  to  the  systematic  courses,  which  should  be  designed 
to  bring  together  in  a  comprehensive  and  orderly  manner  the  detailed  facts  with 
which  by  this  time  an  intimate  acquaintance  will  have  been  gained.  This  treatment 
should  be  attempted  even  in  the  shorter  curricula  to  the  extent  of  gathering  together 
the  impoi-tant  precepts  and  principles  that  relate  to  the  art  of  teaching.  In  the  longer 
curricula,  however,  it  should  have  the  wider  aim  of  leaving  with  the  student  a  fairly 
definite  body  of  educational  doctrine  to  prepare  him  for  the  kind  of  constructive 
thinking  referred  to  above. 

The  general  principle  of  curriculum  organization  here  proposed  will  be  emphasized 
in  discussing  other  subjects  as  well  as  psychology.  In  essence,  it  involves  the  integra- 
tion of  all  of  the  work  of  the  normal  school  into  one  consistent  whole.  A  true  curric- 
ulum is  more  than  a  mere  aggregation  of  courses,  it  is  an  organization  dominated 
by  a  unitary  purpose.  If  this  principle  is  to  be  worked  out  effectively,  each  instructor 
must  necessarily  be  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  other  instructors.  There  must  be 
frequent  conferences  upon  the  ever-recurring  problem  of  making  each  element  in 
the  curriculum — not  only  ea«h  course,  but  each  topic  in  each  course — contribute 
its  maximum  of  influence  toward  the  effective  working  of  the  whole.  The  careful, 
periodic  adjustment  of  the  various  parts  of  the  educational  organism  is  just  as  neces- 
sary as  the  careful,  periodic  adjustment  of  a  watch  or  of  any  other  finely  organized 
structure.  It  makes  for  a  maximum  of  efficiency  and  a  minimum  of  waste.  Applied 
to  the  particular  departments  under  discussion,  it  would  not  only  prevent  needless 
duplications  and  repetitions  of  the  same  materials  in  different  courses,  but  it  would 
ensure  them  when  needed.  There  would  be  an  end  to  the  student's  complaint  that 
what  he  has  been  taught  in  one  course  is  retaught  in  another  as  tho  it  were  being 

that  deals  primarily  with  the  psychological  interpretation  of  the  art  of  teaching.  A  committee  of  the  American 
Psychological  Association,  of  which  Professor  G.  M.  Whipple  was  chairman,  reported  in  1910  that  educational  psy- 
chology did  not  need  this  general  basis.  ("Teaching  of  Psychology  in  Normal  Schools,*'  Psychological  Monograph^ 
vol.  xii.  No.  Bl,  1910.)  In  the  departments  of  education  in  several  universities  introductory  courses  in  educational 
psychology  are  offered  without  a  prerequisite  in  general  psychology,  and  are  completed  successfully  by  students 
who  have  not  had  courses 'of  the  latter  type.  For  example.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  after  some  years 
of  requiring  general  psychology  as  a  prerequisite,  now  offers  the  following  course :  "Educational  Psychology. , . . 
This  course  gives  a  general  treatment  of  the  elements  of  educational  psychology.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  needa 
of  graduate  students  who  have  had  little  or  no  previous  training  in  psychology."  (Announcements,  1916-17,  page  46.) 
Harvard  University,  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  the  University  of  Illinois  also  offer  courses  in  educational  psy- 
chology without  requiring  general  psychology. 
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presented  for  the  first  time.  There  would  be  an  end  also  of  the  too  well-founded  criti- 
cism that  the  courses  in  theory  have  no  influence  upon  practice — are  not  even  reflected 
in  the  practical  courses  offered  in  the  same  school. 


(2)  HisTOKY  OF  Education 

Courses  offered  in  Missouri  Schools 

A  course  in  the  history  of  education  is  pi-escribed  for  the  two-year  curricula  in 
both  of  the  city  training  schools  and  in  all  of  the  state  normal  schools  except  Cape 
Girardeau.  The  amount  of  work  required  varies,  however,  from  thirty  class  periods 
at  Kansas  City  to  sixty  at  Kirksville  and  Springfield,  eighty  at  Harris  Teachers  Col- 
lege, and  one  hundred  twenty  at  Warrensburg  and  Mary  ville.  The  character  of  the 
prescribed  work  also  varies.  At  Kirksville  only  the  first  term  is  required  in  the  two- 
year  curricula,  altho  a  second  term  is  demanded  for  the  three-year  and  four-year 
curricula.  The  fii-st  term's  work  covers  the  long  period  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
eighteenth  century;  consequently  the  student  who  remains  for  only  two  years  has  a 
fairly  comprehensive  course  in  the  history  of  education  during  the  ancient,  mediaeval, 
and  early  modern  periods,  but  nothing  of  the  very  important  developments  of  the  past 
two  centuries.  Much  more  reasonable  is  the  practice  at  Springfield,  where  the  history 
of  elementary  education  (a  one-term  course)  is  required  for  the  two-year  curricula, 
while  in  the  longer  curricula  one  additional  term  covei'ing  the  general  field  is  pre- 
scribed. At  the  Harris  Teachers  College  the  course  covei-s  the  general  field,  but  the 
greatest  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  modern  period.^ 

Function  of  History  of  Education  in  the  Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers 
In  spite  of  the  wealth  of  material  available  for  these  courses  in  the  history  of 
education,  the  value  of  the  study  in  curricula  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  has 
been  more  frequently  and  more  seriously  questioned  than  has  the  value  of  any  other 
strictly  professional  coui-se.  The  Missouri  teachers  who  were  a^ked  to  rank  the  pro- 
fessional subjects  in  the  order  of  their  influence  upon  the  actual  work  of  teaching 
almost  invariably  placed  the  history  of  education  very  low  in  the  scale,  and  in  the 
combined  rankings  it  is  not  only  found  at  the  foot  of  the  list,  but  the  margin  that 
separates  it  from  the  other  courses  is  so  wide  as  to  indicate  a  very  general  skepticism 
as  to  its  worth. ^  Similar  doubts  as  to  the  importance  of  the  study  in  affecting  the 
student's  later  practice  are  forcibly  expressed  in  a  symposium'  on  the  professional 

'  In  the  general  courses,  Monroe's  Textbook  in  the  History  ofEditcation  is  listed  as  the  basic  text  except  at  Kirks- 
ville. where  the  work  is  apparently  based  upon  the  instructor's  syllabus.  No  report  on  the  history  of  education  was 
received  from  the  Kansas  City  Training  School.  Extensive  collateral  readings  are  required  in  all  of  the  schools; 
the  supplementary  books  most  frequently  mentioned  in  the  instructors'  outlines  are:  Graves's  Historv  of  Educa- 
tion :  Laurie's  Pre-Christian  Education ;  Monroe's  Source-Book ;  the  textbooks  of  Kemp.  Compayr^,  and  Davidson ; 
Quick's  Educatifmal  Refomtem;  the  "  Great  Educators  "  .series  :  Painter's  Pedaffogical  Essays ;  and,  as  .source  mate- 
rials, the  Emile,  Spencer's  Education,  and  Pcstalozzi's  Leonard  and  Gertrude.  '  See  page  442. 
•  Yearbook.  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education,  1912.  Judd  and  Parker  (Bulletin  No.  12,  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  1916)  also  speak  strongly  against  the  requirement  of  the  history  of  education  in  the  two-year  curricula. 
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subjects  prepared  for  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of 
Education. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  eighty  school  superintendents,  high  school  principals, 
and  college  teachers  of  education  were  asked  to  rank  eighteen  different  professional 
courses  ordinarily  offered  in  univei'sity  departments  of  education  in  the  order  of  their 
value  in  the  training  of  high  school  teachers,  the  combined  ratings  gave  the  history 
of  education  a  respectable  place.^  And  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  courses  in  the 
history  of  education  have  a  much  better  status  among  members  of  college  faculties 
than  have  any  other  courses  given  by  the  departments  of  education. 

It  is  probable  that  these  differences  of  opinion  are  due  in  part  to  the  failure  to  recog- 
nize, as  in  the  case  of  psychology,  that  the  value  of  a  subject  in  a  prospective  teach- 
er's curriculum  is  not  to  be  measured  entirely  by  the  influence  of  this  subject  upon 
the  technique  of  teaching.  The  direct  influence  of  the  history  of  education  would, 
indeed,  be  less  than  that  of  psychology,  but  its  indirect  influence  may  be  far  from 
negligible  and  its  contributions  to  whatwe  have  termed  the  "professional  intelligence" 
of  the  teacher  are  of  obvious  importance.  The  instructors  in  this  subject,  indeed,  lay 
a  large  emphasis  upon  this  last-named  factor.  The  function  of  the  study  is  frankly 
"intei-pretative;"  its  essential  outcomes  are  to  be  expressed  not  in  increased  skill, 
but  in  such  terms  as  "interpretative  backgrounds,"  "points  of  view,"  "appreciative 
attitudes,"  and  the  like.^ 

It  would  indeed  be  unfortunate  if  the  demand  for  the  immediately  "practical" 
should  blind  one  to  the  importance  of  ensuring  the  attitudes  and  points  of  view  that 
only  historical  study  can  furnish.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
those  opposed  to  the  history  of  education  condemn  it  simply  because  it  seems  to  lack 
immediate  utility,  there  is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  the  subject  in  typical  normal  school  courses  furnishes  the  most  practicable 
means  of  attaining  these  desired  results.  A  painstaking  examination  of  the  courses 

'  See  H.  A.  Hollister:  Courses  in  Education  Best  Adapted  to  the  Needs  of  High  School  Teachers  and  High  School 
Principals,  in  School  and  Home  Edjication,  xxvi ;  8, 216  (April,  1917).  The  various  courses  were  found  to  stand  in  the 
following  order:  Educational  psychology;  technique  of  teaching;  teaching  of  special  subjects;  principles  of  second- 
ary education :  theory  of  teaching ;  principles  of  education  (general  course);  history  of  education  (general);  edu- 
cational sociology ;  history  of  education  in  the  United  States ;  educational  measurements ;  the  psychology  of  sub- 
jects ;  high  school  curricula ;  philosophy  of  education ;  genetic  psychology ;  high  school  administration ;  supervision 
of  instruction ;  the  curricula  of  the  schools  (general) ;  practice  teaching;  industrial  education ;  educational  classics ; 
school  supervision ;  educational  administration  (general) ;  foreign  school  systems.  This  ranking  represents  the  courses 
as  they  were  rated  for  the  training  of  high  school  teachers;  therankingfor  the  training  of  principals  was  somewhat 
different.  It  should  l>e  noted,  of  course,  that  in  either  case  the  situation  is  not  quite  comparable  with  that  which 
is  involved  in  considering  the  history  of  education  as  a  part  of  two-year  curricula  for  elementary  teaching. 
'  The  following  statements  are  quoted  from  the  answers  given  by  instructors  in  the  history  of  education  to  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  the  specinc  aim  of  the  course?" 

"A  more  intelligent  grasp  of  educational  problems.  Wider  conceptions  of  the  teacher's  work.  The  present  under- 
stood through  the  past." 

"To  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  our  present  educational  theory  and  practice  through  a  study  of  its 
development  and  evolution." 

I  To  give  the  student  the  proper  historical  setting  for  all  educational  theory  and  practice." 
To  interpret  and  evaluate  present  educational  problems  in  the  light  of  past  .school  experience." 
To  give  a  deeper  appreciation  and  better  understanding  of  our  present  educational  situation  when  viewed  ft-om 
an  historical  standpoint." 

"To  acquaint  the  elementary  teacher  with  the  special  significance  and  importance  of  elementary  education  as 
revealed  in  the  history  of  that  institution.  To  make  intelligent  a  great  many  of  the  current  educational  practices." 
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given  and  of  the  work  done  in  the  classes  offers  convincing  evidence  that  the  courses 
in  the  general  history  of  education  are  not  suited  to  students  of  the  junior  college 
level ;  they  are  distinctly  senior  college  or  univei'sity  courses,  presupposing  a  matur- 
ity of  mind,  a  breadth  of  outlook,  and  a  historical  and  philosophical  background 
that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  in  a  student  just  out  of  the  high  school  or  with 
but  a  year's  collegiate  work.'  As  an  advanced  study,  forming  the  climax  of  a  three- 
year  or  four-year  cumculum,  the  history  of  education  can  be  made,  and  doubtless 
frequently  is  made,  to  realize  its  rich  possibilities.  As  an  elementary  study,  under- 
taken early  in  the  period  of  professional  training,  or  as  a  part  of  the  brief  and  con- 
gested one-year  and  two-year  programs,  its  justification  is  certainly  debatable.  It  is 
possible  that,  in  a  two-year  curriculum,  a  summarizing  course  which  will  treat  the 
principles  of  education  genetically  may  have  a  legitimate  place.  This  possibility  will 
be  referred  to  in  the  following  section. 

Suggested  Rearrangement  of  History  of  Education 

The  real  need,  however,  is  that  the  principle  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the 
discussion  of  psychology  should  be  applied  likewise  to  the  history  of  education.  There 
would  be  a  distinct  advantage  in  making  each  teacher  of  the  specific  courses  in  meth- 
ods, school  management,  and  the  principles  of  teaching  responsible  for  the  historical 
aspects  of  his  subject.  The  significance  of  the  modern  methods  of  teaching  reading, 
for  example,  is  much  more  keenly  appreciated  by  the  student  if  he  knows  something 
of  the  older  methods  of  teaching  reading,  and  the  appropriate  point,  indeed  the  only 
effective  point,  at  which  to  give  the  student  this  historical  perspective  upon  the  read- 
ing problem  is  in  the  specific  course  that  deals  with  primary  reading.  Again,  the 
courses  in  arithmetic  and  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  offer  innumerable  occasions 
for  illuminating  present  practices  thru  references  to  the  development,  both  of  arith- 
metic itself  and  of  the  methods  of  teaching  it  to  children.  The  modern  conceptions 
of  geography  and  history  as  component  parts  of  the  elementary  program  faithfully 
reflect  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  important  modern  educational  reformers 
from  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Herbart,  and  Herbert  Spencer  to  contemporary  leaders  like 
John  Dewey;  in  presenting  these  conceptions  as  they  recur  in  the  specific  courses  in 
geography  and  history,  there  is  the  best  possible  opportunity  to  give  the  student  an 
initial  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  on  which  they  rest.  I'Tie  study  of  school 
management  and  the  technique  of  teaching  is  probably  best  approached  by  the  same 
genetic  method ;  the  apparently  trivial  details  of  classroom  routine,  for  example,  take 
on  a  new  meaning  when  their  development  is  traced  from  the  old  days  of  individual 
instruction,  thru  the  innovations  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Chri.stian  Brethren  and  the 

•  The  classes  in  the  history  of  education  in  the  Missouri  normal  schools  in  the  sprini?  of  lOlB  were  made  up  predom- 
inantly of  second-year  students;  in  no  case  was  a  pupil  of  secondary  grade  renristered,  and  in  only  one  class  out  of 
eight  reporting  was  the  registration  predominantly  of  first-year  students.  At  the  Harris  Teachers  College,  the  work 
in  the  history  of  education  is  given  in  the  last  semester  of  the  two-year  curriculum;  at  the  Kansas  City  Training 
School,  the  course  is  given  in  the  last  ten  weeks  of  the  second  year. 
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contributions  of  the  Bell-Lancaster  schools,  to  the  modern  system  of  classroom  organ- 
ization ;  the  discussion  of  school  discipline  forms  a  most  effective  setting  for  significant 
references  to  the  historical  development  of  individualism  in  education,  and  some 
of  the  important  ideas  of  such  reformers  as  Rousseau,  Froebel,  and  Spencer  can  here 
be  introduced  as  growing  out  of  concrete  problems.  It  is  a  sound  psychology  that 
associates  the  earlier  stages  of  an  institution  or  of  an  educational  practice  with  the 
treatment  that  most  completely  reveals  its  modem  significance.  The  "practical" 
courses  not  only  afford  the  natural  opportunities  for  this;  they  are  urgently  in  need 
of  the  illumination  and  enforcement  that  comes  from  skilfully  laid  historical  per- 
spectives. Moreover,  most  topics  gain  enormously  in  weight  and  dignity  when  so 
treated.  The  handling  of  educational  concepts  as  gi-owths  demanding  development 
in  accurate  and  disciplined  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  student  is  an  essential  charac- 
teristic of  instruction  that  may  properly  be  considered  to  be  of  collegiate  quality. 
The  treatment  proposed  is  a  most  effective  propaedeutic  for  the  systematic  courses. 
The  principles  of  curriculum  construction  that  were  emphasized  in  the  discussion  of 
psychology  have  a  most  important  application  here.  The  systematic  work  in  the 
history  of  educational  theories,  like  the  systematic  courses  in  psychology,  fulfils  its 
proper  function  in  preparing  the  teacher  not  for  technical  duties  of  the  classroom 
but  for  constructive  thinking  regarding  general  educational  problems.  The  place  of 
this  work  in  the  shorter  curricula,  therefore,  is  less  important  than  in  the  longer  cur- 
ricula, not  only  because  the  students  are  not  so  well  prepared  for  it,  but  because  it 
will  be  of  large  service  only  to  those  who  remain  long  enough  in  the  profession  to 
have  a  share  in  determining  educational  policies. 


(3)  General  Method  and  Principles  of  Teaching 

The  term  "general  method"  has  an  interesting  history.  In  American  normal  schools 
from  1870  to  1890,  instruction  in  the  technique  of  teaching  was  based  upon  such 
books  as  White's  Pedagogy  and  Fitch's  Art  of  Teaching.  These  are  in  the  main  sim- 
ple compilations  of  the  rules  that  long  experience  in  classroom  work  has  established. 
They  were  most  serviceable  books  in  their  day,  and  the  general  type  of  handbook  that 
they  represent  is  still  useful  as  a  guide  to  young  and  inexperienced  teachers.  Such 
books,  however,  are  essentially  empirical  in  their  character,  for  while  they  sometimes 
attempt  to  justify  the  practices  that  they  recommend  upon  the  basis  of  general 
principles,  the  latter  are  usually  little  more  than  palpable  truisms.  Courses  based 
upon  such  materials  are  far  from  satisfactory  in  classes  above  the  secondary  level. 

The  development  of  "general  method"  constituted  in  American  pedagogy  the  first 
significant  step  away  from  this  rule-of-thumb  procedure  and  toward  the  development 
of  a  consistent  and  unified  theory  of  teaching.  A  "general"  method  of  teaching,  ob- 
viously, is  a  method  that  may  be  applied  to  any  given  teaching  task;  it  is  a  proced- 
ure of  universal  validity.  TTie  Herbartians  believed  that  they  had  found  this  in  the 
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five  "formal  steps,"  each  with  its  distinctive  purpose  and  all  cooperating  toward  the 
consummation  of  the  teaching  process  as  they  conceived  it,  namely,  the  development 
in  the  mind  of  the  learner  of  a  general  truth.  It  was  this  procedure,  derived  from  Her- 
bart's  analysis  of  the  development  of  ideas  and  elaborated  by  his  followers,  especially 
Ziller  and  Rein,  that  constituted  the  "general  method"  introduced  into  American 
normal  schools  and  university  departments  of  education  during  the  decade  following 
1890.' The  movement  to  extend  normal  school  curricula  beyond  the  secondary  level 
—  already  well  under  way  at  this  time— and  the  rapid  growth  of  departments  of 
education  in  the  colleges  and  universities  had  led  to  a  demand  for  something  more 
clearly  consistent  with  collegiate  standards  than  the  older  books  on  pedagogy  repre- 
sented. The  Herbartian  theory  of  teaching  promised  at  first  to  meet  this  demand. 

Modern  developments  in  psychology,  particularly  as  influenced  by  the  theory  of 
evolution  and  by  the  experimental  method,  also  began  at  about  this  time  to  affect 
the  professional  courses  in  the  normal  schools  and  colleges.  The  cult  of  "child  study," 
which  assumed  the  evolutionary  point  of  view,  tended  to  shift  the  emphasis  in  pro- 
fessional training  from  the  subject-matter,  where  the  Herbartian  doctrines  placed 
it,  to  the  child  and  to  the  development  of  his  body  as  well  as  of  his  mind.  At  the 
same  time  the  experimentalist  in  psychology  displayed  a  profound  contempt  for 
the  "armchair"  speculation  that  had  preceded  the  day  of  the  psychological  labo- 
ratory, even  discrediting  the  work  of  so  keen  and  competent  a  philosopher  as  Her- 
bart.  Meanwhile,  the  assumption  that  the  procedure  crystallized  in  the  five  "formal 
steps'"  of  Herbart  constituted  a  method  applicable  to  all  teaching  situations  could 
not  long  be  sustained  even  philosophically.  While  the  theory  worked  admirably  in 
certain  types  of  school  exercises,  there  were  other  lessons,  known  empirically  to  be 
essential  to  the  progress  of  children,  that  could  not  be  fitted  into  these  forms.  "Gen- 
eral method,"  then,  while  a  notable  advance  over  the  kind  of  pedagogy  that  had 
preceded  it,  came  upon  the  stage  just  a  little  too  late  to  be  long  influential. 

The  Herbartian  sway  lasted  in  Missouri  until  about  1905,  and  still  persists  in 
some  of  the  schools  in  the  name  of  the  course,  "general  method."  But  the  content 
of  this  course  has  been  greatly  modified,  and  the  term  "principles  of  teaching,"  a 
much  more  appropriate  designation,  has  largely  replaced  the  older  name.  In  this  trans- 
formation, the  influence  of  modern  psychology  was  fii*st  most  strongly  felt,  and  the  sci- 
entific attitude  assumed  by  psychology  caused  a  return  to  something  like  the  empiri- 
cal treatment  characteristic  of  the  older  books  on  pedagogy.  The  attempt  was  made, 
however,  to  justify  successful  practice  by  reference  to  accepted  psychological  prin- 
ciples, and  in  some  cases  to  derive  new  precepts  of  practice  from  more  general  prin- 
ciples. A  little  later  the  influence  of  John  Dewey  began  to  be  felt  in  the  coui"ses  in 
principles  of  teaching,  especially  in  the  emphasis  placed  upon  teaching  thru  "prob- 

'The  leaders  in  the  Herbartian  moTement  in  America  were  Charles  De  Garmo,  who  published  his  Essentials  of 
Method  in  1890,  and  Charles  A.  McMurry  and  Frank  M.  McMurry,  the  former  of  whom  issued  a  Oeneral Method  in 
1893.  and  both  of  whom  published  as  joint  authors  in  1898,  The  Method  of  the  Recitation,  by  far  the  most  influential 
book  that  the  Herbartian  movement  produced  in  America. 
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lems"  and  "projects,"  and  in  the  importance  attached  to  the  "socializing"  features 
of  both  subject-matter  and  methods  of  teaching.  Indeed,  the  emphasis  now  being 
given  to  the  "problem"  method  suggests  that  the  present  tendency  is  again  toward 
an  a-priori  theory  of  practice. 

Present  Status  of  "General  Method" 

Whatever  may  be  its  name,  the  course  in  principles  of  teaching,  as  offered  in  Mis- 
souri, is  now  a  combination  of  general  educational  theory  and  the  technique  of  teach- 
ing. A  study  of  "lesson  types"  is  almost  always  a  feature  of  the  course,  and  this  is  com- 
monly accompanied  by  the  preparation  of  lesson  plans.  In  this  sense,  especially,  the 
coui'se  becomes  an  introduction  to  practice  teaching,  and  is  usually  listed  as  a  pre- 
I'equisite.  Aside  from  the  treatment  of  lesson  types,  the  courses  vary  widely  in  content 
according  to  the  particular  theory  of  education  subscribed  to  by  the  instructor. 

In  spite  of  their  nebulous  character,  the  courses  in  general  method  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  teaching  seem  to  meet  a  real  need.  The  teachers  of  Missouri  who  rated  the 
professional  subjects  in  the  order  of  their  importance  place  these  courses  second,  giv- 
ing the  first  place  to  courses  in  "special  methods."'  It  is  impossible  to  determine  from 
the  replies  whether  the  theoretical  or  the  practical  phases  of  the  courses  are  adjudged 
to  be  of  the  greater  value,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  special-methods  courses 
are  rated  highest,  one  may  infer  that  the  oppoi-tunity  to  study  the  actual  technique  of 
teaching  is  the  important  contribution  of  the  courses  in  principles  of  teaching.  The 
Harris  Teachers  College  does  not  offer  a  course  in  general  method,  but  the  principles 
that  underlie  all  of  the  detailed  work  of  the  first  three  semesters  are  gathered  into  a 
comprehensive  summarizing  course  in  the  principles  of  education  in  the  final  semester. 

Most  Advantageous  PosrrioN  of  the  Course 

The  arrangement  of  the  courses  at  the  Harris  Teachers  College  suggests  again  the 
advantage  of  postponing  the  systematic  discussion  of  educational  theory  until  well 
toward  the  end  of  the  cun-iculuni.  If  this  is  done,  the  course  in  principles  of  teaching 
may  be  made  definitely  to  concern  itself  with  the  technique  of  teaching.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  course  should  exclude  educational  theory,  or  that  it  should  return 
to  the  status  of  the  old-time,  rule-of-thumb  "pedagogy;"  it  means  rather  that  theoiy 
should  emerge  from  the  study  of  actual  practice  and  not  be  imposed  as  a  set  of  fun- 
damental principles  from  which  valid  precepts  of  practice  can  be  deductively  derived; 
it  means  that  the  student  should  from  the  outset  be  placed  in  a  position  where  he  will 
be  stimulated  to  think  out  for  himself  the  reasons  for  the  success  or  failure  of  this  or 
that  practice.  Such  thinking  will  necessarily  be  crude  and  unsatisfactory  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  here  lies  the  opportunity  of  the  instructor  to  guide  the  student  in  the  con- 
struction of  adequate  educational  standards. 

The  proposal  here,  as  in  connection  with  the  courses  in  psychology  and  the  histoiy 

'  See  summary  on  page  442. 
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of  education,  is  simply  to  apply  to  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers  the  induc- 
tive procedure  which  educational  theory  itself  has  long  endoi-sed,  and  which  has  been 
applied  with  most  notable  success  in  other  types  of  professional  education,  particu- 
larly in  law  and  in  medicine.  It  is  true  that  legal  education  in  the  United  States 
offers  unique  opportunities  to  follow  an  inductive  method,  for  the  common  law,  as 
Professor  Redlich  so  clearly  points  out,*  "is  case-law  and  nothing  else  than  case-law;" 
whatever  general  principles  it  involves  have  come  out  of  actual  decisions  of  the  courts 
in  trying  individual  cases,  and  the  most  effective  way  for  the  law  student  to  gain  a 
comprehension  of  these  principles  is  to  analyze  and  compare  actual  cases.  It  is  prob- 
able, indeed,  that  many  of  these  principles  defy  actual  formulation  in  words;  thru 
a  rigid  analysis  of  concrete  cases  the  student  seems  gradually  to  come  to  the  poiijt 
where  he  "feels"  without  formulating  the  standard  upon  which  this  or  that  issue  may 
be  decided. 

The  situation  in  respect  to  the  actual  work  of  classroom  teaching  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, analogous  to  this.  No  one  has  as  yet  definitely  formulated  a  body  of  doctrine 
which  can  be  given  to  a  young  teacher  with  the  hope  that,  thru  its  application,  he 
will  be  able  to  solve  all  of  his  problems  successfully.  The  fact  that  the  preliminary 
study  of  educational  theory  has  often  either  no  influence  upon  later  practice  or  an 
unfortunate  influence  has  been  pointed  out  again  and  again.  This  is  not  so  much  an 
indictment  of  theory  as  an  indication  that  the  theory  has  come  at  the  wrong  time, 
has  been  approached  in  the  wrong  way,  and  has  been  directed,  so  to  speak,  toward 
the  wrong  end. 


(4)  School  Management,  Class  Management,  and  School  Economy 

Under  one  name  or  another  a  course  in  school  management  is  required  in  the  two- 
year  curricula  of  all  of  the  Missouri  normal  schools  except  Kirksville,  and  a  coiu^e 
combining  school  management  and  the  theory  of  education  is  required  in  the  fourth 
or  last  semester  of  the  two-year  curriculum  at  the  Harris  Teachei-s  College.  In  the 
normal  schools,  the  course  is  commonly  covered  in  a  twelve  weeks  term,  five  hours  a 
week.  It  is  partially  differentiated  from  the  course  in  principles  of  teaching  by  laying 
the  chief  emphasis  upon  the  problems  of  classroom  technique,  including  routine,  pro- 
gram-making, grading  and  classification,  and  discipline.  The  essentials  of  school 
hygiene  are  also  as  a  rule  included  in  the  course,  and  whatever  explicit  instruction 
the  student  receives  in  professional  ethics  is  likely  to  be  given  here. 

As  compared  with  the  courses  in  the  principles  and  technique  of  teaching,  the  in- 
struction in  school  management  is  likely  to  reflect  the  conditions  of  successful  prac- 
tice rather  than  to  develop  an  ideal  procedure  from  a  preliminary  study  of  theory. 
Most  of  the  rules  and  precepts  of  management,  indeed,  simply  formulate  the  conclu- 
sions that  generations  of  teachers  have  drawn  from  their  experience  in  organizing 

'  Bulletin  Number  Eight,  Carnegie  Foundation.  New  York,  1914,  page  SB. 
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schools  and  managing  children,  altho  modern  textbooks  usually  present  these  rules 
and  precepts  with  some  attempt  to  justify  them  theoretically.  Fundamental  questions 
of  educational  theory,  however,  are  very  seldom  encountered  except  in  the  treatment 
of  discipline,  and  even  here  the  emphasis  is  largely  upon  the  specific  methods  and 
devices  by  means  of  which  order  and  control  may  be  established  and  maintained. 

Relation  to  Othee  Subjects 

In  its  relation  to  the  general  scheme  of  curriculum  organization  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  preceding  sections,  the  course  in  school  management  raises  some  inter- 
esting questions.  In  the  first  place,  is  the  distinction  between  management  and  teach- 
ing a  valid  distinction.?  Would  it  be  possible  or  advisable  to  combine  the  materials 
of  the  two  courses  into  a  single  unified  treatment.'  Does  not  this  very  practice  of  treat- 
ing the  technique  of  teaching  and  the  technique  of  management  in  separate  courses 
leave  with  the  student  an  impression  that  his  later  work  will  be  of  two  distinct  types 
rather  than  the  conviction  that  good  teaching  always  involves  good  management.''  In 
the  second  place,  granting  the  importance  to  the  young  teacher  of  gaining  a  famil- 
iarity with  the  approved  procedure  in  organizing  and  managing  a  school  or  a  class- 
room, would  it  not  be  well  to  bring  discussion  of  this  procedure  into  the  closest  pos- 
sible connection  with  the  classroom  situations  and  problems  to  which  it  pertains  .''In 
other  words,  should  not  the  course  in  school  management  parallel  the  work  in  observa- 
tion and  practice  teaching  and  concern  itself  largely  with  the  problems  that  actual 
classroom  teaching  involves,  utilizing  these  as  texts  for  the  presentation  and  discus- 
sion of  methods  and  devices.? 

As  regards  the  first  group  of  questions,  the  advantage  of  conceiving  the  act  of 
teaching  as  a  single  process  is  obvious.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  this  justification 
for  separating  the  problems  of  management  from  those  of  teaching:  the  former 
should  be  considered  always  as  subordinate  to  the  latter  in  the  sense  that  routine, 
order,  the  daily  program,  and  other  phases  of  management  exist  only  for  the  purpose 
of  making  real  teaching  possible.  If  this  conception  of  the  function  of  school  man- 
agement is  kept  continually  before  the  students,  there  will  be  little  danger  of  over- 
emphasizing the  significance  of  the  materials  of  the  course,  or  of  considering  them  as 
representing  anything  more  than  the  technical  prerequisites  of  good  teaching.  Excel- 
lent teaching  may  in  itself  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  management,  particularly 
those  concerned  with  discipline,  but  the  best  teaching  cannot  compensate  for  unhy- 
gienic classroom  conditions,  for  a  badly  anunged  daily  program,  or  for  wasteful  and 
inefficient  routine.  A  separate  treatment,  however,  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  sepa- 
rate course.  Where  a  full  semester  is  available,  it  is  doubtless  excellent  practice  to 
combine  the  materials  in  a  single  course. 

In  respect  to  the  second  group  of  questions,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
both  school  management  and  the  technique  of  teaching  will  be  taught  most  effec- 
tively if  they  accompany  practice  teaching.  There  are  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in 
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cairying  out  this  plan.  The  student  who  takes  charge  of  a  practice  class  is  in  a  some- 
what different  situation  from  one  who  studies  technical  processes  by  undertaking 
actual  work  in  a  shop,  a  laboratory,  or  an  office,  for  the  blunders  of  the  latter  are  not 
nearly  so  costly  as  are  those  of  the  amateur  teacher.  It  is  obvious  that  the  danger  of 
initial  mistakes  in  practice  teaching  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  consequently 
some  instruction  in  the  technique  both  of  teaching  and  of  management  must  be  given 
prior  to  the  period  of  actual  practice.  It  should  be  feasible  to  provide  this  prelimi- 
nary instruction  during  the  study  of  classroom  work  in  the  term  or  semester  before 
practice  teaching  is  undertaken.  The  systematic  courses  in  management  and  the  tech- 
nique of  teaching  could  then  parallel  practice,  the  various  topics  being  correlated  as 
far  as  possible  with  the  problems  that  emerge  in  the  student's  own  attempts  to  or- 
ganize, manage,  and  teach. 


(5)  Obseevation,  Participation,  and  Practice  Teaching 

The  training  school  constitutes  the  characteristic  laboratory  equipment  of  a 
normal  school  or  teachers  college,  and  the  courses  in  observation,  participation,  and 
practice  teaching  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  central  and  critical  elements  in  each 
of  the  curricula.  An  examination  of  these  courses  as  they  are  actually  administered 
in  the  Missouri  normal  schools  leads  one  to  the  conviction  that,  fundamental  as  the 
work  is  asserted  to  be,  its  theoretical  values  ai-e  seldom  realized  in  practice.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  indeed,  that  the  training  department  is  the  weakest  part  of  the 
structure,  and  the  same  thing  is  probably  true  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  of  the  state 
normal  schools  in  this  country. 

(a)  Size  of  the  Training  School  as  related  to  Normal  School  Enrolment 

One  reason  for  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  training  schools,  both  in  Missouri  and 
in  the  country  at  large,  is  to  be  found  in  the  small  number  of  pupils  commonly  avail- 
able for  training  purposes.  Unlike  the  city  training  school,  the  state  normal  school 
has  usually  no  legal  connection  with  the  local  elementary  and  high  schools.  As  a 
consequence,  it  cannot  commandeer  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  provide  adequate 
practice  facilities,  and  its  training  school  must  be  built  up  by  the  adoption  of  mea- 
sures that  are  likely  to  give  it  a  pupil  body  that  is  both  limited  in  numbers  and  un- 
representative of  normal  social  conditions.  In  some  cases  it  becomes  a  select  school 
with  a  "waiting  list;"  or  it  may  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  become  a  dumping- 
ground  for  difficult  pupils  that  local  schools  are  glad  to  be  rid  of.  The  enrolment  is 
likely  to  be  small  and  the  practice  classes  so  attenuated  in  numbers  as  to  afford  little 
opportunity  for  the  necessary  instruction  of  the  student-teacher. 
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Control  of  Local  School  Facilities  Indispensable 

It  is  unfortunate  that  normal  schools  should  ever  be  located  in  towns  so  small  as 
to  preclude  an  abundance  of  what  may  be  termed  the  "laboratoiy"  or  "clinical"  ma- 
terial of  a  teacher-training  program,  —  namely,  elementary  and  secondary  pupils. 
Where  schools  have  been  thus  located,  their  only  salvation  lies  in  an  arrangement 
whereby  all  of  the  local  public  schools  may  be  available  for  training-school  purposes 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  training  department  of  the  normal  school.  Even  where 
a  good  sized  independent  training  school  is  possible,  it  is  extremely  desirable  for  the 
local  school  system  to  be  related  to  the  normal  school  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford 
opportunity  for  extensive  observation,  jjarticipation,  and  practice  under  wholly  nor- 
mal conditions.  In  larger  towns  and  cities,  the  training  school  may  well  be  a  ward 
or  district  school  of  the  public  school  system.  Care  must  be  taken  in  organizing  a 
training  school  under  this  plan,  and  infinite  tact  must  characterize  its  administration. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  town,  especially  a  small  town,  is  under  great  and 
constant  obligations  to  a  state  normal  school  located  within  its  limits.  Nor  is  there 
doubt  that  a  well-managed  normal  school,  with  its  expert  knowledge  and  its  thor- 
ough supervision,  would  almost  invariably  give  such  a  town  a  better  school  or  school 
system  than  the  town  could  provide  for  itself.  There  is  every  reason,  therefore,  why 
an  arrangement  so  vital  to  the  school  should  be  required  of  the  community  as  a  con- 
dition of  retaining  the  school. 

This  appropriation  of  local  school  facilities  for  training-school  purposes  has  pro- 
ceeded apace  during  the  past  few  years  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  where 
soundly  organized  has  proved  successful.  Generally  speaking,  the  policiesof  the  school 
that  is  used  for  training  purposes  must  be  determined  by  the  normal  school  author- 
ities ;  a  plan  of  dual  control  thru  which  responsibility  and  authority  are  divided  be- 
tween the  local  superintendent  or  school  board  on  the  one  hand  and  the  normal 
school  on  the  other  hand  is  very  hard  to  administer.  Where  difficulty  is  found  in 
winning  support  for  the  plan  in  a  community,  some  financial  inducement,  such  as 
the  payment  of  teachers  by  the  normal  school,  must  be  resorted  to.  Even  in  case  of 
a  state  school  the  character  of  the  situation  is  of  such  delicacy  that  it  would  probably 
be  wise  to  guarantee  the  community  such  facilities  as  it  would  not  purchase  for  itself, 
in  return  for  complete  educational  control  of  its  schools. 

Minimal  Standards  of  Practice  Facilities 

Whatever  its  arrangements,  a  normal  school  should  not  attempt  to  attract  stu- 
dents out  of  proportion  to  its  laboratory  facilities.  It  becomes  important,  then,  to 
agree  upon  certain  minimal  standards  which  will  indicate  the  enrolment  that  a  train- 
ing school  should  have  if  the  normal  school  is  to  do  the  work  that  it  proposes.  It  is 
in  connection  with  practice  teaching,  rather  than  with  observation  and  participation, 
that  the  need  for  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  is  most  imperative ;  consetjuently  the 
size  of  the  "practice  class"  may  be  taken  as  the  unit  from  which  to  work  in  construct- 
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ing  a  minimal  standard.  In  the  provisional  curricula  for  teacher-training  institutions 
which  were  distributed  by  the  Foundation^  in  1917  for  criticisms  and  suggestions, 
the  minimal  size  of  the  practice  class  was  assumed  to  be  twelve  pupils.  The  replies 
from  the  critics  of  these  curricula  indicated  a  general  conviction  that  this  minimum 
was  too  low.  The  questionnaire  investigation  of  training-school  organization  made  by 
A.  M.  Santee^  in  1917  showed  the  median  size  of  the  practice  class  in  seventy  state 
normal  schools  to  be  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  pupils.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is 
probable  that  the  unit  should  number  at  least  fifteen  pupils  in  the  sense  that  the 
training  school  should  be  able  to  provide  sections  of  at  least  this  size  for  aU  of  the 
students  who  are  assigned  to  practice  teaching  during  any  one  term.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  teaching  of  smaller  sections  is  not  sometimes  both  desirable  and  profit- 
able. In  what  has  been  referred  to  as  "participation,"  it  is  often  well  to  have  a  stu- 
dent conduct  an  exercise  with  four,  five,  or  six  pupils,  or  even  with  a  single  individ- 
ual. Practice  teaching,  however,  should  be  done  under  conditions  measurably  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  public  school  organization,  and  while  fifteen  pupils  would  be  a  much 
smaller  group  than  the  average  public  school  class,  the  number  is  sufficient  to  present 
most  of  the  problems  of  control,  organization,  and  group  teaching  with  which  the 
student- teacher  should  become  familiar.  For  the  beginning  teacher  a  class  of  this  size 
is  to  be  preferred  either  to  the  very  large  or  to  the  very  small  group,  altho  before 
completing  the  course  each  student  should  have  some  experience  in  managing  a  large 
class  of  thirty  to  forty  pupils. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  needed  in  the  training  school  is,  obviously,  not  to  be  de- 
termined simply  by  multiplying  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  unit  practice  class  by  the 
number  of  student-teachers.  In  the  first  place,  the  student  in  all  likelihood  will  not 
teach  during  the  entire  day,  consequently  one  section  of  pupils  will  provide  practice 
for  more  than  one  student-teacher.  The  amount  of  practice  teaching  required  varies 
widely  among  the  different  normal  schools.  In  somewhat  more  than  one-half  of  the 
seventy  state  normal  schools  already  referred  to,  a  full  year  of  teaching  is  required, 
but,  in  most  cases,  only  one  period  each  day  is  given  to  this  work.  In  other  schools 
the  teaching  is  concentrated  within  shorter  periods,  but  a  longer  time  is  required 
each  day.  In  computing  the  needed  enrolment  of  the  training  school,  therefore,  this 
variable  must  be  determined  in  each  case.  A  second  factor  can  for  our  purposes  be 
reduced  to  a  constant.  While  in  nearly  one-half  of  all  training  schools  all  of  the 
actual  teaching  is  done  by  student-teachers,  this  practice  is  open  to  grave  criti- 
cism. It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  rule  of  training-school  organization  that 
certainly  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  work  of  any  training-school  pupil 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  practice  teachers,  and  the  limitation  of  this  propor- 
tion to  one-half  would  be  much  better.  By  taking  into  account  all  of  these  factors, 

'  Currieula  Designed  for  the  Profeasional  Preparation  of  Teachers  for  American  Public  Schools,  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation, 1911. 

•  The  Organization  and  Adminiitration  of  Practice  Teachinff  in  State  Normal  Schools,  A.  M.  Santee.  See  School 
and  Home  Education,  September,  1917. 
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it  would  be  a  relatively  simple  matter  to  determine  the  smallest  number  of  pupils 
that  must  be  in  attendance  upon  the  training  school  if  the  requirements  laid  down 
by  the  normal  school  for  the  courses  in  practice  teaching  are  to  be  met.  Adding  fif- 
teen per  cent  to  allow  for  the  relation  between  enrolment  and  attendance,  and  an- 
other fifteen  per  cent  as  a  margin  to  ensure  sections  of  at  least  fifteen  pupils,  simple 
formulae  may  be  constructed  involving  these  factors  and  proportions  thus: 

/15  »  c  TO       4,\ 

if  three-fourths  of  the  teaching  is  to  be  done  by  student- teachers ;  or 

„=1.3o(l^ip.2) 

if  one-half  of  the  teaching  is  to  be  done  by  student-teachers. 
In  both  of  these  formulae : 
n  =  minimal  training-school  enrolment 
s  =  number  of  students  to  whom  practice- teaching  privileges  must  be  available 

each  year. 
c  =  number  of  recitation  units  during  which  each  student  will  be  in  charge  of 

a  section  each  week. 
m  =  proportion  of  total  year  during  which  practice  teaching  is  required  of  each 
student. 
t  =  approximate  number  of  recitation  units  in  the  training  school  each  week. 
(Under  ordinary  conditions  this  may  be  considered  as  thirty,  or  six  pyeriods 
each  day  for  five  days.) 

It  is  interesting  to  apply  these  formulae  to  the  Missouri  normal  schools,'  but  in 
so  doing  one  should  remember  that  the  requirements  for  practice  teaching  in  all  of 
the  schools  are  unusually  low,  and  that  consequently  the  enrolment  in  the  training 
schools,  while  quite  inadequate  even  to  these  low  requirements,  would  be  hopelessly 
deficient  if  practice  teaching  were  required  in  all  curricula,  as  it  should  be,  or  if  the 

Enrolment  in  Training  School  Actual 


Institution 

if  Minimal  Standards 

Enrolment  in 

had  been  met 

b 
21« 

Training  School 

Kirksville 

31S 

145' 

Warrensburg 

»4S 

630 

325 

Cape  Girardeau 

434 

889 

161 

Springfield 

456 

304 

245 

Maryville 

316 

144 

104 

a  If  one-half  of  the  teaching  were  done  by  student-teachers. 

b  If  three-fourths  of  the  teaching  were  done  by  student- teachers. 

'  In  milking  these  calculations,  the  number  of  students  in  the  graduating  classes  (1916)  in  curricula  that  include 

stated  requirements  in  practice  teaching  and  the  time  requirements  for  practice  teaching  as  stated  in  the  catalogue 

of  the  school  were  used  as  bases  of  the  computation.  The  enrolments  of  the  training  schools  were  reported  by  the 

directors  of  the  training  departments  in  the  fall  of  1917.  In  taking  the  numt>er  of  students  who  graduate  as  an  index 

of  the  number  for  whom  practice  teaching  must  have  been  provided,  the  error,  of  course,  is  in  favor  of  the  school, 

for  in  all  probability  fewer  students  graduate  each  year  (ftom  the  curricula  requiring  practice  teaching)  than  are 

enrolled  in  practice-teaching  courses  during  that  year. 

*  Enrolment  for  winter  term,  1918-19.  No  report  for  1917. 
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present  requirements  were  appropriately  increased  in  the  curricula  in  which  practice 
teaching  now  finds  a  place. 

The  important  point  is  that  all  of  these  institutions  are  limited  in  their  laboratory 
facilities  to  independent  practice  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  city  training  schools 
and  such  state  normal  schools  as  have  taken  over  the  control  of  local  schools  are  gen- 
erally able  to  provide  laboratory  facilities  in  abundance.  Harris  Teachers  College  has 
under  its  immediate  control,  for  example,  the  Wyman  School,  a  typical  elementary 
school  enrolling  over  one  thousand  pupils.  This  school,  which  adjoins  the  college 
building,  is  used  exclusively  for  purposes  of  observation  and  demonstration,  the 
actual  practice  teaching  being  done  in  selected  elementary  schools  in  various  parts 
of  the  city.  In  general  the  facilities  for  observation  and  practice  in  the  city  training 
schools  are  in  startling  contrast  to  the  facilities  in  the  Missouri  normal  schools,  none 
of  which  has  made  the  cooperative  arrangement  referred  to  above.  The  very  large 
differences  that  may  exist  are  illustrated  in  the  following  table: 


School 

Colle- 
ffiate 
Enrol- 
ment 

Pupils 
Avail- 
able 

Gunnison,  Col.' 

178 

246 

Harrisonburg,  Va.' 
Westfield,  Mass.' 

289 
167 

1000 
500 

Dillon,  Mont' 

242 

600 

De  Kalb,  lU.' 

405 

648 

Keene,  N.  H.« 

170 

1300 

State  Normal  Schools  LiMrrsD  to 
Independent  Practice  Schools 


School 

Colle- 

PupOs 

Ratio 

giate 

Avail- 

Stuclent$ 

Enrol- 

able 

to 

ment 

Pupila 

KirksviUe,  Mo.» 

530 

145 

1  : 0.27 

Warrensburg,  Mo.' 

514 

325 

1  : 0.63 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.' 

432 

161 

1  : 0.37 

Springfield,  Mo.' 

607 

245 

1:0.40 

Maryville,  Mo.' 

200 

104 

1  : 0.52 

Valley  City,  N.  D.' 

327 

259 

1:0.79 

Whitewater,  Wis.' 

374 

211 

1  : 0.56 

State  Normal  Schools  Controlling 
One  or  More  Local  Public  Schools 

Ratio 
Students 

to 
Pupils 

1  :1.4 

1:3.5 

1:3 

1:2.5 

1:1.6 

1  :7.6 


The  above  table  gives  simply  the  gross  proportions  between  the  actual  number 
of  students  enrolled  in  the  various  schools  and  the  number  of  pupils  available  for 
observation  and  practice  teaching.  While  this  is  not  a  sound  basis  for  determining 
whether  the  laboratory  facilities  of  any  one  school  are  adequate,  it  constitutes  a  fah" 
method  of  contrasting  the  situation  in  the  two  types  of  schools  under  discussion. 

The  table  plainly  suggests  the  very  great  advantage  of  securing  control  of  the  local 
public  schools  for  observation  and  practice  teaching.  What  this  would  mean  for  the 
four  Missouri  normal  schools  that  are  located  in  relatively  small  communities  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  table: 


■  Catalogae,  1918. 
'  Catalogue,  1817. 

'  The  enrolments  for  the  Missouri  normal  ichools  are  taken  from  the  table  i?iven  in  the  report  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  for  1916,  except  that  in  the  case  of  Cape  Girardeau,  which  apparently  failed  to  re- 
port for  1915-16.  the  flirures  are  for  the  preceding  year.  In  each  case,  the  enrolment  as  (riven  includes  those  students 
who  were  registered  from  September  to  May.  This  excludes  the  large  enrolment  in  the  summer  quarter. 
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School 

Total 

Training 

Public  School 

Ratio  of  Students 

Collegiate 

School 

Enrolment 

to  Pupils  Possible  if 

Students 

Enrolment 

of 
Community 

Normal  School  controlled 
Local  Schools 

Kirksville 

530 

145 

1502 

1:2.8 

Warrensburg 

514 

SS6 

1007 

1:2.0 

Cape  Girardeau 

432 

161 

2035 

1:4.7 

MaryviUe 

900 

•104 

1027 

1:5.1 

With  such  laboratory  facilities  as  this  arrangement  would  provide,  the  normal 
schools  of  Missouri  would  be  in  a  position  to  do  their  work  in  a  manner  befitting 
its  importance  to  the  state.  Certainly  no  town  or  city  should  be  the  seat  of  a  state 
normal  school  unless  it  is  willing  to  turn  over  to  the  state  institution  either  all  of 
its  local  schools  or  a  sufficient  number  to  provide  ample  facilities  for  demonstration, 
participation,  practice  teaching,  and  experimental  education.  It  will  almost  certainly 
profit  thereby  both  educationally  and  financially,  and  for  the  normal  school  the 
arrangement  is  indispensable.  If  Kirksville  or  Warrensburg,  for  example,  had  full 
use  of  the  local  public  schools,  its  laboratory  equipment  would  even  then  be  none  too 
extensive  for  the  work  that  it  is  already  under  obligation  to  do.^ 


(b)  Housing  and  EauiPMENX  of  Training  Departments 

A  second  reason  for  the  general  inadequacy  of  the  courses  in  observation  and  prac- 
tice teaching  may  be  found  in  the  subordinate  position  that  the  training  school  has 
often  been  forced  to  assume  in  its  relationships  with  other  normal  school  departments. 
This  subordination  is  noticeably  revealed  in  the  neglect  in  many  cases  to  provide  for 
the  training  school  cjuarters  and  equipment  that  are  at  all  comparable  either  with  the 
quarters  and  equipment  provided  for  the  normal  school  classes,  or  with  what  the  better 
school  systems  provide  for  their  elementary  schools. 

In  Missouri  the  situation  in  this  respect  varies  among  the  different  schools.  At 
Kirksville,  a  "model"  rural  school  building  on  the  campus  houses  the  twenty  or  thirty 
rural  school  pupils  who  are  brought  in  from  the  surrounding  country,  but  the  prac- 
tice school  proper  is  (juartered  in  one  of  the  main  buildings,  partly  in  small  inside 
rooms  and  in  a  dark  basement.  Warrensburg  had  provided  a  separate  training-school 
building  as  early  as  1908,  and  since  the  fire  of  1915  has  rebuilt  and  improved  it.  Cape 
Girardeau  has  had  a  separate  building  for  the  training  school  since  1903.  It  is  con- 
structed of  stone  and  externally  compares  well  with  the  main  normal  school  build- 
ing; its  interior  arrangements,  however,  are  not  well  adapted  to  its  purpose,  nor  is 
the  equipment  relatively  as  good  as  that  of  the  main  building,  where  spacious  "soci- 
ety" rooms  are  idle  most  of  the  time.  At  Springfield  a  small  and  quite  inadequate 
building,  the  "Greenwood  School,"  just  off  the  campus,  provides  accommodations  for 
about  two  hundred  pupils  representing  Grades  III  to  VIII  inclusive,  while  Grades  I, 
II,  IX,  and  X  are  located  in  the  basement  of  the  main  building;  this  basement,  how- 

'  In  the  Province  of  Ontirio,  the  municipalities  in  which  institutions  for  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers 
are  located,  freely  give  over  their  elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  observation  and  practice  purposes. 
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ever,  is  high  and  light,  and  the  situation  is  better  than  at  Kirksville.  At  Maryville 
the  training  school  occupies  commodious  and  comfortable  quarters  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  main  building. 

The  conditions  at  Kirksville  are  deplorable,  and  furnish  a  most  uninspiring  example 
to  prospective  teachers.  When  the  school  was  visited  in  the  spring  of  1915,  the  first 
two  grades  were  discovered  in  the  basement  of  the  main  building  in  rooms  thoroughly 
unsuited  to  the  uses  to  which  they  were  put.  One  would  assume  that,  if  adequate 
quarters  could  not  be  furnished  to  all,  the  smallest  and  most  helpless  children  would 
have  first  attention ;  and  one  would  also  assume  that,  if  either  normal  school  students 
or  training-school  pupils  must  find  quarters  in  the  basement,  it  would  be  the  former 
rather  than  the  latter,  for  not  only  are  the  former  the  more  mature,  but  as  their  daily 
programs  are  the  more  varied,  there  is  much  more  movement  from  room  to  room,  and 
the  actual  time  spent  in  the  classroom  each  day  is  appreciably  shorter.  Furthermore, 
prospective  teachers  could  have  no  better  object  lesson  than  the  assignment  of  the 
best  quarters  available  to  the  use  of  the  training  school.  These  considerations  do  not 
seem  to  have  appealed  to  the  Kirksville  authorities.  Not  only  was  the  location  of  the 
training-school  rooms  unfortunate;  the  furniture  in  these  rooms  was  in  a  bad  condi- 
tion. The  desks  were  hacked  and  cut,  and  while  some  of  the  desks  and  seats  were 
adjustable,  the  adjustments  had  either  been  made  carelessly  or  neglected  altogether; 
some  desk  tops  stood  at  a  sharp  angle. 

Bad  Conditions  kasily  Remedied 

In  practically  all  of  the  training  schools  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  classrooms 
left  much  to  be  desired.  Faulty  lighting,'  while  not  universal  among  the  schools,  was 
met  with  frequently;  the  posture  of  the  pupils  was  noticeably  bad  in  every  school 
except  one;  poor  blackboards  were  found  all  too  commonly.  If  there  is  any  single, 
simple  thing  that  the  normal  school  can  do  in  the  preparation  of  teachers,  it  is  to 
acquaint  its  students  with  hygienic  standards,  impel  them  to  form  habits  that  will 
enable  them  to  look  after  these  matters  automatically,  and  develop  in  them  a  sensi- 
tiveness to  unhygienic  conditions  that  will  detect  at  once  defects  so  easily  remedied 
as  those  just  mentioned.  There  may  be  some  excuse  for  a  normal  school  that  fails  to 
train  all  of  its  students  adequately  to  apply  every  principle  of  teaching;  there  can  be 
no  excuse  for  failure  to  look  after  fundamental  duties,  especially  when  they  demand 
but  a  minimum  of  thought  and  depend  on  simple  habits  that  any  one  may  acquire 
if  only  example  and  a  little  drill  are  added  to  brief  instructions. 

ITie  housing  and  equipment  of  the  training  schools,  as  has  been  suggested,  are 
primarily  significant  to  the  present  discussion  because  they  reveal  a  characteristic 
status  of  the  training  department  that  is  fatal  to  its  efficiency.  In  too  many  normal 
schools  throughout  the  country,  the  training  school  is  in  the  "basement,"  and  the 

'  Bipeciallj'  lighting  from  the  right  hand  or  from  two  sides  without  care  in  providing  shades  to  prevent  cross  shadows. 
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phrases,  "going  down  for  practice,"  "the  people  downstairs,"  and  the  like,  have  much 
more  than  a  localized  vogue,  as  well  as  much  more  than  a  literal  implication. 

(c)  Relation  between  the  Teaining  School  and  Othee  Noemal  School  Depaet- 

MENTS 

By  far  the  most  significant  weakness  of  the  courses  in  observation,  participation, 
and  practice  teaching  is  the  general  lack  of  a  satisfactory  correlation  of  all  of  the  work 
of  the  normal  school  with  the  training  school.  Not  only  does  the  training  school  as  a 
rule  occupy  a  subordinate  position  in  the  normal  school  organization  instead  of  being 
the  pivotal  point  and  focus  of  all  departments,  but  the  work  of  the  training  school 
seems  in  many,  if  not  most,  cases  to  be  detached,  to  lack  a  fundamental  relation  to 
what  is  taught  and  learned  in  the  classrooms  "upstairs."  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for 
the  normal  school  student  to  complain  that  the  theory  that  has  been  taught  to  him 
in  the  courses  in  psychology,  principles  of  teaching,  and  special  methods  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  purely  "academic"  courses)  has  no  perceptible  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  training  school.  This  is  sometimes  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the 
"theory"  is  impracticable,  and  that  those  responsible  for  the  practice  teaching  know 
it,  and  in  consequence  will  have  no  commerce  with  it;  but  it  is  oftener  due  merely 
to  a  complete  mechanical  separation  of  the  training  department  both  from  the  de- 
partment of  educational  theory  and  from  the  academic  departments, — a  separation 
which  results  in  the  total  ignorance  of  each  party  regarding  what  the  other  is  teach- 
ing or  practising,  if  not,  indeed,  in  actual  opposition  or  open  friction. 

Lack  of  Coopeeation  in  Missouei  Schools 

A  striking  example  of  this  lack  of  cooperation  between  the  training  department 
and  the  rest  of  the  school  was  revealed  in  the  situation  that  existed  in  the  school  at 
Warrensburg  at  the  time  of  the  visits  made  in  connection  with  the  present  study.  A 
serious  and  long-standing  cleavage  in  the  faculty  as  a  whole  had  thrown  the  training 
department  and  the  department  of  education  into  opposing  camps.  Partly  because  of 
this  unfortunate  condition  and  partly  because  the  traditions  of  the  normal  school  had 
not  granted  a  central  position  to  the  training  department,  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment was  completely  "a  thing  apart,"  bearing  no  discoverable  relation  to  the  other 
activities  of  the  institution.  Out  of  fifteen  teachers  of  academic  subjects,  only  one  re- 
ported that  he  had  assumed  any  responsibility  whatsoever  for  work  in  the  training 
school,  and  out  of  eighteen  teachers  who  were  asked  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  practice  teaching,  ten  reported  unfavorably,  seven  did  not  answer  the 
enquiry,  and  only  one  had  a  favorable  opinion.^ 

'  Some  of  the  replies  to  the  questions  regarding  the  practice  teaching  are  illuminating: 

"  1  am  not  directly  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  practice  teaching  in  the  subjects  I  teach.  I  do  not  share  indi- 
rectly in  such  supervision.  If  there  is  any  working  harmony  between  the  department  of .  .  .  and  the  training  school, 
it  is  incidental  or  accidental  so  far  as  I  know  or  believe." 

"  Practice  teaching  under  present  conditions  is  markedly  ineflRcient,  due  partly  to  frequent  changes  or  shifting 
Of  practice  teachers,  partly  to  conflicts  of  methods  and  ideals  of  supervisors  and  other  teachers. .  .  .  The  supervisors 
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A  sharp  contrast  to  the  condition  at  Warrensburg  was  found  at  Kirksville.  Here 
the  members  of  the  academic  departments  had  been  encouraged  to  cooperate  with 
the  training  school,  with  the  result  that  six  out  of  nineteen  academic  teachers  reported 
a  direct  responsibility  forthe  supervision  of  practice  teaching,  while  six  more  reported 
an  indirect  responsibility  which  seemed  to  indicate  at  least  an  intelligent  interest. 
With  this  spirit  of  cooperation,  the  responses  of  the  academic  teachers  naturally  re- 
veal a  much  more  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  work  of  the  school,  fourteen  report- 
ing favorably,  seven  unfavorably,  and  six  not  replying.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
while  the  academic  teachers  of  Kirksville  were  much  more  inclined  to  judge  the  prac- 
tice work  favorably  than  were  the  academic  teachers  of  Warrensburg,  the  practice 
school  at  Kirksville  was  judged  by  the  four  representatives  of  the  present  study  to 
be  inferior  to  the  practice  school  at  Warrensburg,  and  the  tests  made  in  both  prac- 
tice schools^  showed  the  same  result.  The  psychological  effect  of  making  a  person 
responsible  in  some  measure  for  activities  that  he  would  otherwise  be  disposed  to 
criticise  may  be  seen  in  this  contrast.  If  it  be  argued  that  there  is  a  danger  in  this, 
it  may  likewise  be  urged  that  hearty  cooperation,  while  tending  to  gloss  over  some 
defects,  can  much  more  easily  be  turned  toward  progress  than  can  divided  and  mutu- 
ally repellent  interests  with  their  jealousies  and  misunderstandings. 

At  Kirksville,  however,  a  commendable  interest  in  the  training  school  on  the  part 
of  the  academic  staff  is  somewhat  offset  by  an  anomalous  lack  of  cooperation  between 
the  training  department  and  the  department  of  education.  The  head  of  the  latter  de- 
partment, who  himself  teaches  practically  all  of  the  classes  in  educational  theory,  has 
no  official  means  of  knowing  how  his  theories  work  in  practice,  nor  has  the  director  of 
the  practice  school  an  official  relationship  to  the  work  in  theory.  The  most  obvious 
defect  of  the  organization  at  Kirksville,  and  the  one  that  is  doubtless  chiefly  responsi- 
ble for  the  weakness  of  the  training  school  as  a  school,  lies  in  the  lack  of  something 
that  is  just  as  important  as  cooperation;  namely,  a  centralization  of  administrative 
authority.  This  is  theoretically  provided  for  in  the  office  of  "Supervisor  of  Practice 
Schools,"  which  has  been  assumed  by  the  president  in  addition  to  his  other  duties.  In 
so  far  as  could  be  determined,  however,  this  officer  fails  to  direct  and  coordinate  the 
work  of  the  supervisors,  and  the  principal  of  the  practice  school,  who  is  a  director  of 
training  only  by  courtesy,  has  no  authority  for  the  purpose.  Each  individual  super- 
visor is  essentially  a  law  unto  himself,  making  his  own  course  of  study  for  the  different 

of . . .  practice  teachingand  the  members  of  the  faculty  in  . .  .should  be  in  cloeecoSperation,  or  the  training  school 
.  . .  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  . . .  department." 

"I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  practice  teaching.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  methods  in  the  training  school 
and  those  presented  in  my  own  classes  are  very  different." 

"  I  am  not  permitted  to  do  any  such  supervisory  work.  Of  course  I  could  visit  as  an  outsider.  I  know  there  is  no 
relation  between  Imy  subject]  in  the  normal  school  and  in  the  training  school.  I  should  like  to  attempt  to  relate 
the  two  but  was  told  such  is  in  no  way  my  work." 

"My  view  really  is  that  the  training  school  is  thelaboratoryof  the  normal  school.  1  should  like  to  work  out  many 
things  there.  An  entire  readjustment  of  the  relation  of  the  training  school  and  our  normal  work  is,  I  think,  vitally 
necessary,  if  we  ever  reach  eflflciency." 

"...  closer  correlation  and  more  unity  between  methods  of  academic' departments  and  those  of  training-school 
supervisors  would  be  of  some  advantage." 
■Sec  pages  443  m 
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grades,  and  determining  his  own  standards  of  progi-ess  both  for  the  student- teachers 
under  his  control  and  for  the  pupils  in  their  classes.  Cooperation  of  academic  depart- 
ments in  the  work  of  the  training  school  is  indispensable  to  the  best  work,  but  to  turn 
each  department  of  the  training  school  over  bodily  to  the  corresponding  academic 
department  which  goes  its  own  separate  way  is  not  cooperation  but  dismemberment. 
Kirksville  and  Warrensburg  represent  two  undesirable  extremes;  the  other  schools 
will  fall  somewhere  between  the  two  as  far  as  the  organization  of  the  training-school 
work  is  concerned.  At  Cape  Gimrdeau,  the  head  of  the  training  department  gives  cer- 
tain of  the  courses  in  theory,  but  he  is  not  responsible  for  all  of  the  theoretical  work. 
The  academic  departments  apparently  have  little  interest  in  the  training  school.  At 
Springfield,  the  head  of  the  training  department  is  also  head  of  the  department  of 
education,  including  psychology,  and  in  this  way  a  praiseworthy  coordination  of  the 
courses  in  theory  and  practice  is  ensured.  The  relations  with  the  academic  depart- 
ments are  also  much  more  intelligent  and  cordial  than  at  Cape  Girardeau  and  War- 
rensburg. Teachers  of  academic  subjects,  some  occasionally  and  others  frequently, 
teach  school  classes  to  illustrate  their  courses  in  special  methods;  this  is  particularly 
true  of  the  teachers  who  have  charge  of  the  methods  courses  in  arithmetic  and  geog- 
raphy. So  far  as  could  be  learned,  however,  this  cooperation  is  informal.  At  Mary- 
ville,  too,  the  department  of  education  and  the  training  school  are  under  a  single 
head,  but  there  is  no  official  relation  between  these  departments  and  the  academic 
departments,  and  the  teachers  of  the  academic  subjects  are  apparently  unconcerned 
as  to  the  work  of  the  training  school. 

Difficulties  of  Cooperation 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  effecting  a  thoroughly  unitary  organiza- 
tion of  normal  school  work.  Subject-matter  specialists  find  it  hard  to  see  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  programs  as  wholes,  for  their  own  subjects  naturally  loom 
large  in  every  view  that  they  take;  furthermore,  they  often  lack  the  personal  equip- 
ment and  the  specialized  training  that  should  characterize  a  good  critic.  As  has  al- 
ready been  said  of  the  curricula  of  the  normal  schools,  a  curriculum  framed  for  a 
practice  school  by  a  committee  of  subject-matter  specialists  is  almost  certain  to  be  a 
compromise  among  the  different  claimants  for  time  and  precedence  rather  than  a  well- 
articulated  structure  in  which  the  needs  of  the  pupils  for  a  balanced  and  unified  pro- 
gram of  instruction  are  the  sole  criteria  for  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  mate- 
rials. A  second  difficulty  lies  in  the  practical  impossibility  of  administering  a  practice 
school  on  the  committee  plan.  Here  centralized  authority,  balanced  by  centralized 
responsibility,  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  efficiency. 

Organized  Cooperation 

The  desired  interlinking  of  all  normal  school  departments  with  the  training  school 
is  certainly  not  to  be  realized  by  turning  over  the  practice  teaching  to  the  control 
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either  of  the  general  normal  school  faculty  or  of  a  committee  representing  the  vari- 
ous academic  departments.  The  training  school  must  be  under  the  direct  control  and 
supervision  of  an  expert  administrator  fitted  by  experience  and  by  specialized  train- 
ing for  this  type  of  work,  and  this  director  or  superintendent  must  have  under  his 
immediate  charge  a  corps  of  carefully  selected  and  specifically  trained  critics  or  super- 
visors. The  supervisory  staff  should  include  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  members  of 
the  so-called  academic  departments,  and  the  entire  group  should  form  what  might 
be  termed  a  training-school  "cabinet."  This  body  should  legislate  upon  all  matters 
concerning  the  organization  of  the  training-school  curriculum  and  questions  of  edu- 
cational policy ;  the  superintendent  or  director,  as  the  officer  in  whom  administrative 
responsibility  is  lodged,  should  have  authority  to  make  decisions  upon  all  matters  of 
administration,  with  the  provision  that  any  other  member  of  the  cabinet  may  appeal 
from  his  decisions  to  a  higher  administrative  authority. 

A  plan  of  this  sort  would  ensure  (1)  the  administrative  autonomy  of  the  practice 
school  under  a  single  responsible  head,  and  (2)  the  responsible  cooperation  of  all 
academic  departments  and  all  members  of  the  critic  staff  in  the  organization  of  the 
school,  the  construction  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  oversight  of  the  student-teachers. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  plan  under  present  conditions  is  serious  but 
not  insurmountable.  It  would  require  that  appointments  to  all  important  positions 
in  the  academic  departments  be  limited  to  persons  who  are  qualified  by  personality, 
experience,  and  training  to  participate  in  the  responsibilities  that  it  is  proposed  to 
delegate  to  the  members  of  the  practice  school  cabinet.  It  would  mean,  in  other  words, 
that  there  would  be  but  a  very  subordinate  place  in  the  normal  school  organization, 
or  none  at  all,  for  the  teacher  who  is  merely  a  specialist  in  his  subject-matter.  The 
requirement  of  the  special  abilities  needed  for  intelligent  cooperation  is  after  all 
nothing  but  the  characteristic  differentia  of  a  professional  school  for  teachers,  and 
should  be  faced  as  frankly  as  similar  restrictions  are  faced  in  all  other  genuinely  pro- 
fessional institutions. 

Needless  to  say,  the  relationship  between  the  department  of  education  and  the 
training  department  should  be  particularly  close  and  intimate,  and  to  this  end  it  is 
advisable,  we  believe,  to  combine  the  headship  of  the  department  of  education  and 
the  directorship  of  the  training  department  in  one  and  the  same  person.  The  other 
members  of  the  staff  in  education  should  also  have  definite  responsibilities  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  supervision  of  the  training  school  to  the  end  that  every  class  in  edu- 
cational theory  may  be  in  charge  of  a  teacher  who  is  in  daily  touch  with  the  actual 
problems  of  teaching  and  management  in  an  elementary  or  a  secondary  school. 

(d)  The  Appeentice  System  as  belated  to  the  Unification  of  Courses 

In  so  far  as  the  coordination  of  all  courses  is  concerned,  the  Harris  Teachers  College 
stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  even  the  best  of  the  state  normal  schools.  Each  instructor 
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apparently  works  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  the  other  instructors  are  doing,' 
and  all  instractors  make  a  large  use  of  the  facilities  which  the  Wyman  School  offers 
for  observation  and  demonstration.  The  actual  work  of  practice  teaching,  however, 
is  conducted  on  the  apprentice  plan,  the  principal  of  the  school  to  which  the  cadet 
is  sent  being  chiefly  responsible  for  the  work,  altho  his  supervision  is  supplemented  by 
that  of  the  regular  supervisors  of  the  school  system.  Thus  a  dualism  quite  analogous 
to  that  existing  in  the  state  normal  schools  is  brought  into  existence  at  a  most  crit- 
ical point.  The  characteristics  of  the  system  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Defects  and  Advantages  of  the  System  at  St.  Louis 

1.  The  teachers  who  have  conducted  the  courses  in  theory  and  observation  are  in  no 
position  to  ensure  the  success  of  their  students  or  of  their  theories  in  practice.  Indeed, 
the  principal  in  charge  of  a  cadet  may  be  out  of  sympathy  with  the  ideals  of  the  col- 
lege, and  the  student  may  be  quite  unable  to  carry  out  in  practice  the  principles  taught 
there.  In  at  least  two  of  the  elementary  schools  visited  in  1915  and  1916,  a  situation 
of  this  sort  was  apparent. 

2.  The  amount  and  especiallythe  quality  of  the  supervision  that  the  student- teacher 
receives  under  this  system  are  extremely  variable.  In  many  cases  the  actual  supervision 
of  the  practice  is  delegated  to  the  classroom  teachers  in  whose  rooms  the  cadets  chance 
to  be  working.  Altho  selected  for  their  merit,  very  few  of  these  teachers  are  skilled  in 
the  difficult  work  of  training  beginners,  and  while  in  some  cases,  no  doubt,  the  results 
are  excellent,  this  fortunate  outcome  must  be  looked  upon  as  more  or  less  accidental. 

3.  Nor  are  the  principals  themselves  always  competent  for  the  task  of  directing 
the  beginner.  Like  the  teachers,  they  vary  widely,  both  as  to  their  ideals  of  what  con- 
stitutes good  teaching  and  as  to  their  ability  to  point  out  defects  and  suggest  reme- 
dies. Altho  in  many  cases,  as  one  might  infer,  they  do  most  creditable  work,  the  ap- 
prentice must  run  a  chance  of  assignment  to  a  principal  who,  however  good  he  may 
be  from  other  points  of  view,  is  not  a  good  supervisor  of  beginning  teachers. 

It  may  he  urged  that  these  disadvantages,  even  if  they  are  admitted,  do  not  con- 
stitute a  serious  indictment  of  the  apprentice  system,  for  after  leaving  the  training 
school  the  young  teacher  will  in  any  case  run  chances  of  working  under  incompetent 
supervision.  This  contention  overlooks  the  fact  that  teachers  who  have  been  well 
started  in  the  development  of  an  effective  technique  will  to  that  extent  be  safeguarded 
against  the  dangers  of  this  incompetence.  If  it  be  granted  that  the  supervision  of  be- 
ginners is  a  difficult  task,  requiring  both  exceptional  native  qualities  and  specialized 
training,  it  should  follow  that  the  initial  practice  teaching  may  best  be  undertaken 
under  the  immediate  and  responsible  supervision  of  well-equipped  critics  who  give  the 
bulk  of  their  time  and  energy  to  this  task. 

'  When  Harris  Teachers  College  was  visited,  tlie  entire  faculty  was  in  the  midst  of  a  careful  review  of  the  curricu- 
lum, topic  by  topic  in  each  course.  This  is  a  periodic  occurrence,  and  is  undertaken  less  for  the  purpose  of  revision 
than  to  guarantee  a  perfect  mutual  understanding  on  the  part  of  each  instructor  as  to  just  what  his  contribution 
is  to  be  and  with  what  order  and  emphasis  it  should  be  made  to  take  its  place  in  the  complete  scheme. 
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'Vhe  apprentice  system  as  carried  out  in  St.  Louis  has  an  advantage  in  that  the  free- 
dom granted  to  the  principals  in  directing  the  work  of  the  cadets  has  led  to  the  devis- 
ing of  various  methods  of  conducting  their  training.  The  following  account  reported 
from  one  school  suggests  the  plan  that  is  generally  followed: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  term,  the  cadet  is  sent  to  the  first  grade,  and  studies  the 
organization  of  the  school  as  the  pupils  come  from  the  kindergarten.  A  week  or 
two  is  devoted  to  this  work,  and  at  the  end  of  this  period  the  teaching  is  begun. 
The  cadet  teaches  one-half  of  the  time.  The  program  is  so  consti'ucted  as  to  af- 
ford an  opportunity  to  teach  every  subject  in  all  grades,  altho  the  progress  from 
grade  to  grade  is  not  necessarily  consecutive.  Every  Friday  morning  the  prin- 
cipal has  a  conference  with  the  cadet,  discussing  the  work  chiefly  from  the  f)oint 
of  view  of  method  and  sequence.  Occasionally  the  cadet  takes  a  room  for  a  half- 
day,  carrying  all  of  the  work  during  the  session.  This  is  invariably  preceded  by 
a  conference  with  the  clcissroom  teacher  in  which  the  work  is  gone  over  care- 
fully. On  such  occasions,  the  principal  gives  the  cadet  thoroughgoing  supervision 
and  criticism.  During  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  semester,  the  cadet  has  charge 
of  rooms  for  the  entire  day.  Lesson  plans  are  prepared  for  all  lessons  until  the 
principal  is  satisfied  of  the  cadet's  ability  to  plan  work  well;  these  plans  are  sub- 
mitted sometimes  to  the  classroom  teacher  and  sometimes  to  the  principal. 

While  the  practice  teaching  observed  in  the  school  from  which  this  plan  is  quoted 
was  excellent,  the  teaching  in  other  schools  was  noticeably  defective,  and  in  some 
cases  there  was  apparently  no  attempt  to  correct  the  defects.  Particularly  significant 
was  the  deficiency  in  classroom  technique  of  some  of  the  beginners — a  phase  of  teach- 
ing-skill which  expert  supervision  can  quickly  influence. 

Suggested  Improvements 

As  a  result  of  observations  in  St.  Louis,  one  is  disposed  to  conclude  provisionally 
that  the  apprentice  system  as  the  .lole  method  of  organizing  student-teaching  is  not 
satisfactory,  and  that  intensive  training  in  a  well-organized  and  expertly  supervised 
practice  school  will  ensure  with  greater  certainty  the  formation  of  good  teaching 
habits.- If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  supervision  of  principals  and  classroom  teachers 
could  be  supplemented  and  directed  by  expert  critics  from  the  college,  the  marked 
advantages  of  the  apprentice  system  might  be  preserved  and  many,  if  not  most,  of  its 
weaknesses  might  be  eliminated.  The  ideal  solution  of  the  problem  would  provide  pre- 
liminary participation  and  responsible  practice  in  a  school  attached  directly  to  the 
college,  followed  by  apprentice  work  in  selected  schools  under  the  joint  supervision  of 
the  regular  principals  and  of  the  supervisory  staff"  at  the  college. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  progress  in  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers  it  is 
particularly  fortunate  that  the  apprentice  system  has  been  given  so  thorough  a  trial 
in  St.  Louis.  Certainly  if  this  system  could  succeed  anywhere,  it  would  succeed  in 
a  well-articulated  city  system  where  the  principals  represent  in  general  a  high  type  of 
professional  ability,  where  they  have  time  and  incentive  for  organizing  tlie  super- 
vision of  practice  teachers,  and  where  the  uniformity  of  curriculum  and  textbooks 
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makes  possible  a  very  specific  and  intensive  mastery  of  subject-matter  by  the  pro- 
spective teacher.  If  the  purely  apprenticeship  or  "cadet"  system  falls  short  under 
these  favorable  conditions,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  to  succeed  if  attempted  on  a 
large  scale  in  normal  schools  not  officially  connected  with  the  public  schools  to  which 
their  cadets  are  sent,  and  where  it  would  be  impossible  in  the  curriculum  to  forecast 
so  faithfully  the  varying  elementary  programs  of  many  towns.  Even  in  such  schools, 
however,  there  would  be  a  large  advantage  in  the  double  arrangement  just  suggested, 
— the  provision  of  preliminary  practice  facilities  in  direct  connection  with  the  normal 
school  itself  and  a  supplementary  period  of  apprenticeship  under  the  joint  supervi- 
sion of  the  normal  school  critic  staff  and  the  superintendents,  principals,  and  class- 
room teachers  of  cooperating  systems. 

Notwithstanding  these  strictures  upon  the  apprentice  system  as  worked  out  in  St. 
Louis,  it  is  the  conviction  of  the  observers  that  the  work  of  the  Harris  Teachers  Col- 
lege, including  its  admirable  system  of  extension  courses  for  graduates,  represents  a 
highly  efficient  type  of  teacher-training,  and  deserves  to  stand  in  many  ways  as  a 
model  for  normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges  throughout  the  country. 

(e)  SpiErr  and  Morale  of  the  Peactice  Schools 

A  serious  handicap  to  the  efficiency  of  a  practice  school  is  the  difficulty  of  ensuring 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  a  proper  attitude  toward  the  work  of  the  school.  Pupils 
are  not  always  inclined  to  take  the  student-teacher  seriously,  and  this  means  that  the 
work  which  the  student-teacher  represents  is  not  taken  seriously.  The  problem  is  not 
insoluble,  for  some  practice  schools  are  characterized  by  a  most  commendable  spirit  of 
industry  and  cooperation.  Among  the  state  normal  schools  of  Missouri,  for  example, 
Springfield  furnishes  a  striking  illustration  of  efficiency  in  training-school  organi- 
zation from  this  point  of  view.  But  in  some  of  the  other  institutions,  conditions  in 
the  practice  school  at  the  time  when  the  visits  were  made  were  little  short  of  des- 
perate. The  following  excerpts  from  the  visitors'  notes  will  indicate  types  of  difficulty 
in  administering  practice  teaching  that  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  Missouri 
schools : 

Grade  III.  A  section  of  eleven  pupils  in  nature  study.  The  violet  is  being  studied. 
The  pupils  are  inattentive  and  disorderly.  The  student- teacher  corrects  a  boy  for 
whispering,  and  he  responds  by  "making  a  face,"  meantime  continuing  with  his 
whispering.  The  pupils  are  especially  disorderly  while  the  teacher  is  writing  upon 
the  blackboard.  They  whisper,  talk,  and  tickle  one  another.  There  is  no  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  class.  A  supervisor  enters,  and  the  class  at  once  becomes  at- 
tentive and  orderly. 

Grade  VI.  A  class  in  arithmetic.  Blackboard  work  is  in  progress  when  the  ob- 
server enters.  At  the  close  of  the  period  another  student-teacher  takes  charge 
of  one-half  of  the  class.  There  is  some  confusion  in  making  the  change.  The 
new  teacher  is  besieged  by  six  or  seven  pupils,  each  clamoring  to  have  his  ques- 
tion answered  first,  and  all  talking  in  high  voices. 
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Teacher:  "  Every  one  take  their  seats." 

A  lesson  in  history  is  begun;  the  assignment  for  the  next  day' s  work  is  given 
first: 

Teacher:  "For  to-morrow,  take  the  Dutch  revolt  against  Spain." 

Pupa  (roughly):  "Take  xvhatf" 

Teacher:  "The  next  chapter." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  confusion,  and  little  attention  to  the  work 
in  hand.  The  pupils  open  and  close  the  desk-tops  needlessly,  noisily,  and  re- 
peatedly; they  play  listlessly  but  noisily  with  pencils,  and  ink-well  covers.  When 
called  upon  they  stand  to  recite,  but  rise  lazily  and  slouch  over  their  desks 
when  half  erect.  One  boy  comes  sauntering  into  the  room,  hands  in  pockets,  ten 
minutes  after  the  exercise  begins.  The  pupils  interrupt  the  recitation  with  irre- 
sponsible and  sometimes  "funny"  questions.  The  student-teacher  calls  for  better 
order,  and  for  a  time  there  is  a  slight  improvement.  The  section  includes  five 
boys  and  sixteen  girls ;  there  are  also  in  the  room  two  normal  school  students 
who  have  apparently  been  assigned  to  "observe"  the  work. 

Geade  VIII.  Physiology.  The  section  includes  six  girls  and  eight  boys.  The  class 
shows  little  spirit  for  the  work.  The  pupils  tend  to  recite  without  thinking,  and 
give  other  evidences  of  irresponsibility.  There  is  much  shuffling  of  feet  and  mum- 
bling in  undertones.  One  girl  tries  to  take  a  pencil  from  a  neigh bor''s  hands;  the 
two  then  smirk  and  giggle.  Some  of  the  pupils  attempt  to  create  merriment  by 
making  either  crudely  humorous  or  semi-impudent  statements.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  "horse-play"  among  the  boys — such  as  slapping  on  the  back,  followed 
by  exaggerated  expressions  of  pain  on  the  part  of  the  one  struck.  The  lesson  deals 
with  the  problem  of  good  health,  and  seems  well  adapted  to  the  needs  and  attain- 
ment of  the  pupils — but  they  will  have  none  of  it.  The  bell  rings  and  the  teacher 
hastily  gives  the  assignment:  "For  to-morrow,  self-control  and  cigarettes." 

Grade  I.  A  section  is  having  a  word  drill  (with  cards)  under  the  direction  of 
a  practice  teacher.  The  pupils  are  inattentive  and  disorderly.  The  work  is  appar- 
rently  too  easy. 

Grade  V.  A  practice  teacher  has  charge  of  a  section  of  thirteen  boys  in  hand- 
work. The  making  of  a  blotter  holder  is  the  project.  The  teacher  is  giving  direc- 
tions to  individual  pupils;  the  remaining  pupils  are  generally  idle  but  not  at 
first  disorderly.  It  seems  that  the  scissors  are  not  ready  and  a  pupil  is  sent  for 
them.  The  order  relaxes  as  the  work  proceeds.  The  teacher  requests  the  pupils 
not  to  "speak  out,"  but  the  request  is  unheeded,  and  the  teacher  answers  the 
questions  just  as  willingly  when  the  pupils  do  "  speak  out." 

Grade  IX.  Algebra  under  a  practice  teacher  (a  young  man).  The  attention  is 
good  at  the  outset,  but  the  pupils  rapidly  become  listless  and  inattentive  as  the 
work  proceeds.  They  mumble  in  speaking  and  lean  inertly  against  the  desks 
when  standing  for  recitation. 

Grade  IV.  Thirteen  boys  and  one  girl  form  a  language  section  in  charge  of  a 
practice  teacher. The  pupils  are  very  disorderly,  and  not  infrequently  impudent. 
As  the  observer  enters,  one  pupil  is  scrambling  on  the  floor,  having  apparently 
been  pushed  from  his  seat  by  a  neighbor, — altho  the  impulse  of  the  push  was 
quite  likely  supplemented  by  the  boy  himself.  There  is  much  confused  talking. 
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One  pupil  tells  another  to  "shut  up."  The  teacher  pleads,  — "Boys,  you  must  be 
still;"  but  no  results  follow  from  this  admonition. 

Geade  V.  A  language  lesson.  Discussion  of  the  work  of  the  undertaker.  The 
class  is  disorderly,  the  pupils  interrupting  the  teacher  and  one  another  on  the 
slightest  pretext.  The  teacher's  admonitions  are  not  effective. 

Grade  V.  A  geography  lesson  on  Montgomery  and  Birmingham,  Alabama.  Pupils 
chime  in  freely,  speaking  very  loudly.  Turmoil  finally  results.  The  teacher  checks 
the  irresponsible  "guessing  "  of  the  pupils,  but  the  class  still  remains  somewhat 
turbulent. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  infer  that  all  of  the  practice  teaching  involves  these  unfor- 
tunate conditions.  One  may  always  find  at  least  a  few  practice  teachers  who  thru 
native  charm  or  good  luck  or  both  have  managed  to  create  many  of  the  conditions 
that  make  for  effective  school  work.  But  too  frequently  the  practice  school  is  an  un- 
ruly school  in  so  far  as  the  practice  classes  themselves  are  concerned.  In  Springfield, 
on  the  contrary,  and  undoubtedly  in  certain  other  normal  schools  scattered  through- 
out the  country,  the  practice  school  is  so  organized  and  administered  that  practically 
all  student-teachers  are  able  from  the  outset  to  work  with  the  full  confidence  that 
the  attitude  of  the  pupils  will  be  positive  rather  than  negative.  A  subtle  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  good  will  has  been  made  to  characterize  the  pupil-body  as  a  whole. 
This  is  a  contrast  that  demands  further  examination. 

Reasons  for  Low  Morale 

Back  of  the  unfortunate  condition  described  there  usually  lurks  a  definite  and 
plausible  theory  of  preparing  teachers.  Modem  educational  doctrines,  it  is  urged,  de- 
mand that  the  teacher  "  hold"  his  pupils  thru  interest  and  activity  rather  than  thru 
force  or  the  show  of  authority.  To  prepare  teachers  to  maintain  order  thru  interest 
and  personal  leadership,  the  conditions  of  the  practice  class,  it  is  argued,  must  involve 
a  similar  demand.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  consistent  effort  to  carry  out  this  theory  will 
lead  inevitably  to  the  kind  of  school  and  the  kind  of  work  pictured  in  the  above  note- 
book extracts.  The  more  unfortunate  tendencies  of  the  policy  may  be  summaiized  as 
follows : 

1.  The  pupils  are  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  student- teacher  has 
no  effective  authority.  This  leads  not  only  to  slack  work  on  their  part,  but  also  to 
cumulative  experiments  in  disorder  to  determine  how  far  lapses  from  the  stated  rules 
may  be  carried. 

2.  The  teacher,  recognizing  the  conditions  but  lacking  personal  authority  to  check 
them,  is  unwilling  to  appeal  for  aid  to  the  superintendent  or  supervisor  because  of 
the  belief  that  to  do  this  will  be  a  confession  of  inability  to  master  the  situation. 
His  tendency,  then,  is  to  hide  or  overlook  the  inattention  and  mischief  of  the  pupils, 
trusting  that  the  supervisors  will  not  find  out  how  unfortunate  the  conditions  really 
are, — a  policy  in  which  he  is  often  abetted  by  the  pupils  themselves,  who  assume 
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a  righteous  and  industrious  attitude  while  the  supervisor  is  present,  only  to  drop  it 
when  his  back  is  turned. 

3.  Under  these  circumstances  the  student- teacher  is  almost  certain  to  become  self- 
conscious  and  diffident  —  and  at  this  very  critical  initial  point  the  loss  of  self-confi- 
dence is  a  most  serious  matter.  Altho  expected  to  hold  the  attention  of  his  pupils  thru 
masterly  teaching,  he  finds  himself  so  overwhelmed  by  disciplinary  troubles  which  the 
ineffective  means  at  his  disposal  cannot  dissolve  that  the  first  condition  of  masterly 
teaching  —  a  genuine  rapport  between  teacher  and  pupil — is  never  firmly  established. 

4.  The  policy  in  question  encourages  loose  and  inefficient  supervision.  Pupils  mav 
misbehave,  but  their  misbehavior  is  part  of  the  "situation"  that  the  student-teacher 
"must  learn  to  master:"  it  need  not  trouble  the  supervisor  as  one  of  Am  individual 
responsibilities.  The  student-teacher,  lacking  real  authority,  cannot  indulge  in  pun- 
ishments that  might  be  complained  of  by  pupils  and  parents.  The  school  may  conse- 
quently become  thoroughly  degenerate,  while  the  superintendent  or  principal  finds 
a  safe  refuge  in  his  theory  that  the  student- teachers  must  be  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources,  and  that  to  give  them  effective  aid  in  the  treatment  of  disciplinary  problems 
wiU  be  to  rob  them  of  the  most  important  educative  experiences  that  their  training 
can  provide.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  disorderly  practice  schools  are  in  charge  of 
lazy  and  inefficient  supervisors,  but  simply  that  the  theory  of  the  policy  stated  above 
is  too  convenient  not  to  be  embraced  and  proclaimed  by  a  person  who  is  willing  and 
anxious  to  shift  disagreeable  responsibilities  and  avoid  irritating  issues. 

Laissez-faire  Policy  a  Mistake 

The  policy  itself,  we  think,  is  a  mistaken  one.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
best  results  in  the  training  of  teachers  can  be  obtained  when  the  beginner  is  con- 
fronted with  a  situation,  all  of  the  problems  of  which  must  be  solved  at  once.  Far 
better  is  it  to  let  him  concentrate  upon  one  problem, — the  problem  of  instruction, 
— ensuring  thru  other  means  an  effective  attitude  upon  the  part  of  the  pupils.  It 
should  not  be  inferred  that  the  student-teacher  is  simply  to  instruct  the  class,  while 
a  critic  teacher  or  supervisor  stands  by  to  preserve  order;  the  object  is  rather  the 
creation  among  the  pupils  of  a  good  "school  spirit "  that  will  be  favorable  toward  the 
work  of  the  student-teacher.  As  has  been  suggested,  this  is  not  an  impossible  con- 
dition to  fulfil.  A  competent  principal  can  develop  such  a  spirit  within  two  or  three 
years'  time — even  with  a  group  of  pupils  who  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  spoiled 
under  a  loose  and  ineffective  regime.  T"lie  welfare  of  the  pupils  of  a  practice  school 
should  be  the  primary  consideration  in  determining  the  policy  to  be  adopted  in  ad- 
ministering practice  teaching, — and  certainly  a  policy  that  permits  children  to  do 
poor  work  term  after  term  is  most  detrimental  to  their  welfare.  Furthermore,  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  a  school  conducted  on  the  laissez-faire  principle  will  appeal 
strongly  to  the  community  when  the  question  arises  of  giving  the  normal  school  con- 
trol of  the  local  school  system.  Where  this  policy  prevails  now  the  citizens  are  fuUy 
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aware  that  their  own  schools  are  preferable,  and  no  training  school  should  demand 
control  unless  it  is  fuUy  conscious  of  its  ability  to  conduct  practically  a  better  school 
or  school  system  than  would  otherwise  exist. 

The  most  unfortunate  results  of  a  procedure  which  prevents  the  development  of 
a  wholesome  morale  in  a  training  school  are  the  low  standards  of  order  and  attainment 
that  the  young  teacher  is  likely  to  have  firmly  fixed  by  the  experiences  of  practice 
teaching.  If  the  training  school  in  effect  accepts  wilful  disorder  and  scamped  work  upon 
the  part  of  pupils  as  matters  of  course,  the  student-teacher  is  more  than  likely  to  enter 
the  service  with  a  similar  tendency.  It  becomes  natural  for  him,  in  judging  his  own 
work  and  its  results,  to  use  a  standard  that  falls  far  short  both  of  the  actual  abilities 
of  the  pupils  and  of  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  community.  Not  a  few  teachers  who 
might  easily  stimulate  their  pupils  to  larger  achievement  fail  to  do  so  because  they 
have  no  adequate  conception  of  the  possibilities;  their  pupils  do  as  well  as  the  pupils 
in  the  training  schools  that  the  teacher  has  so  recently  left,  or  perhaps  somewhat  bet- 
ter.' The  spirit  and  morale  of  their  schools,  while  leaving  much  to  be  desired,  is  prob- 
ably no  worse  than  the  spirit  and  morale  of  the  practice  classes.  Surely  (such  a  teacher 
may  argue)  if  the  great  state  school  can  do  no  better,  I  should  not  be  expected  to 
surpass  its  standard. 

Where  normal  school  graduates  go  into  well-supervised  schools,  the  pressure  of 
criticism  is  likely  to  bring  about  a  speedy  reconstruction  of  ideas, — a  process  which 
often  does  much  to  destroy  the  teacher's  confidence  in  his  Alma  Mater,  and  a  process 
the  necessity  for  which  has  caused  some  normal  schools  to  fall  very  low  in  the  estima- 
tion of  superintendents  and  principals  who  have  had  to  make  over  their  products.  The 
graduate  who  teaches  in  a  school  that  is  poorly  supervised,  or  entirely  unsupervised, 
will  miss  even  this  corrective,  and  will  almost  inevitably  perpetuate  the  low  standards 
that  the  practice  classes  have  set. 

Tkaining  School  Tests  show  Low  Standards 

The  level  to  which  practice  classes  may  fall  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  results  of 
the  tests  that  were  conducted  in  the  Missouri  training  schools  in  the  spring  and  fall 
of  1916.^  In  practically  all  of  the  tests  for  which  well-established  norms  are  avail- 
able,^ the  results  in  most  of  the  training  schools  are  poor.  There  are  notable  excep- 
tions; Cape  Girardeau  and  Springfield  generally  do  better  than  the  remaining  schools; 
single  grades  in  each  of  the  schools  make  very  creditable  records  in  certain  of  the  tests; 
and  the  standing  of  aU  of  the  schools  in  the  reading  tests  is  good.  The  superiority 

*A  young  teacher  whose  practice  work  at  the  state  normal  school  had  been  very  discouraging:  to  her  declared 
that  in  her  first  school  after  leaving  the  normal  school  there  were  no  pupils  as  dull  or  intractable  as  those  with 
whom  she  had  been  given  practice  work.  It  was  found  that  this  latter  group,  a  small  one  recruited  from  the  mis- 
fits of  the  city  schools,  actually  contained  a  large  proportion  of  sub-normal  children.  The  efffect  of  this  condition 
upon  an  inexperienced  teacher,  especially  if  combined  with  the  policy  of  "soft"  discipline,  may  be  imagined. 
'See  pages  443  fl". 

*  It  is  true  that  these  standards  represent  in  the  main  the  achievements  of  pupils  in  city  school  systems ;  but  should 
not  the  state  normal  school  aim  to  secure  in  its  training  schools  at  least  the  attainment  of  the  average  city  school  ? 
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in  reading  cannot,  however,  be  considered  as  counterbalancing  the  inferiority  in  the 
remaining  subjects.  In  practically  all  of  the  training  schools,  the  primary  departments 
are  decidedly  better  than  the  intermediate  and  upper  grade  departments.  The  funda- 
mental work  in  reading  in  consequence  is  quite  generally  well  done.  The  practice 
teacher  in  the  primary  grades  also  has  an  advantage  over  the  practice  teacher  in  the 
upper  grades,  for  the  younger  children  do  not  draw  the  distinction  between  practice 
teachers  and  "regular""  teachei-s  that  their  more  sophisticated  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  upper  grades  are  prone  to  make.  Morale  is  a  less  serious  problem,  and  the  dele- 
terious influence  of  poor  morale  upon  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  will  be  less 
noticeable. 

There  was  little  question  in  the  minds  of  those  engaged  in  the  present  study  that 
the  low  morale  of  the  practice  classes  was  in  large  part  responsible  for  the  poor  re- 
sults. There  is,  indeed,  a  close  correlation  between  the  ranking  of  the  training  schools 
as  determined  by  the  combined  judgment  of  the  three  observers  who  in  1915  examined 
them  and  the  ranking  as  determined  by  the  tests  applied  in  1916 ;  in  the  case  of  only 
one  of  the  schools  (Cape  Girardeau)  was  there  a  noticeable  discrepancy  between  these 
two  rankings.  An  observer  will  almost  inevitably  judge  a  school  primarily  upon  the 
basis  of  its  spirit  as  revealed  in  the  evidences  of  industry,  whole-souled  effort,  and 
thoroughgoing  cooperation  among  pupils  and  between  pupils  and  teachers;  conse- 
quently a  direct  correlation  between  observers'  ratings  and  the  rank-order  determined 
by  objective  tests  is  likely  to  mean  a  direct  correlation  between  morale  on  the  one 
hand  and  good  results  in  school  work  on  the  other  hand. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  impossible  to  secure  good  objective  results  when  the  spirit  of 
the  school  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  In  the  opinion  of  the  observers,  for  example, 
the  training  school  at  Cape  Girardeau  was  inferior  to  that  at  Springfield  in  this 
respect,  and  yet  the  results  of  the  tests  were  decidedly  better  in  the  former  school. 
The  explanation  is  to  be  found,  we  believe,  (1)  in  the  organization  of  the  training  de- 
partment at  Cape  Girardeau,  which  provided  a  system  of  supervision  especially  watch- 
ful of  objective  results,  and  (2)  in  the  emphasis  that  has  been  given  to  the  standard 
tests  both  in  the  training  school  and  in  the  classes  in  theory. 

The  situation  thus  revealed  raises  an  important  question  that  has  not  as  yet  been 
satisfactorily  answered  in  the  discussions  of  educational  standards;  namely,  How  far 
may  accomplishment  as  measured  by  the  standard  tests  be  taken  as  a  true  index  of 
a  school's  efficiency.'  It  is  clear  that  measured  performance  cannot  constitute  the  only 
criterion  of  worth ;  at  least  until  the  scales  and  tests  cover  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  desirable  results  of  education  than  do  those  now  available.  Objective  mea- 
sures, then,  must  be  supplemented  by  the  judgment  of  observers  whose  training  and 
experience  have  made  them  sensitive  to  conditions  that  objective  tests  cannot  yet  de- 
tect. When  both  measures  point  in  the  same  direction,  an  element  of  strength  attaches 
to  the  verdict  that  could  not  be  secured  thru  the  operation  of  either  factor  alone. 
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{f)  Courses  in  Obseevation  as  prerequisite  to  Practice  Teaching 

Exercises  in  "observation'"  are  commonly  listed  among  the  courses  prescribed  for 
the  training  of  teachers.  The  requirements  vary,  however,  both  in  nature  and  in  amount 
in  different  schools.  Among  the  Missouri  institutions,  Kirksville,  Cape  Girardeau,  and 
Maryville  make  no  stated  requirements  in  observation;  while  much  emphasis  is  given 
to  this  work  in  the  Harris  Teachers  College  and  in  the  Springfield  State  Normal 
School.  Warrensburg  stands  about  midway  between  the  two  extremes,  requiring  work 
in  observation  but  not  giving  it  unusual  attention. 

So  many  criticisms  have  been  made  of  the  impractical  and  perfunctory  exercises 
often  attempted  under  the  name  of  observation  that  successful  experience  with  this 
work  deserves  close  study.  If  a  preliminary,  concrete  study  of  the  actual  procedure  or 
technique  of  an  art  is  needed  anywhere,  it  is  needed  in  the  preparation  of  teachers ;  to 
send  a  normal  school  student  to  responsible  practice  teaching  before  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  and  study  good  teaching  is  unjust  to  the  student,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  pupils;  it  is  like  forcing  the  surgeon's  instruments  into  the  hands  of 
the  medical  student  who  has  never  witnessed  an  operation.  It  will  be  well,  then,  to 
describe  somewhat  fully  the  way  in  which  observation  is  organized,  especially  in  the 
schools  where  particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  it. 

Lessons  for  Demonstration  at  St.  Louis 

Adjacent  to  themain  building  of  the  Harris  Teachers  College  is  theWyman  School, 
a  typical  elementary  school  of  the  St.  Louis  system,  comprising  a  kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII  inclusive.  The  building  is  a  large,  modem  structure,  well  suited  to  the 
needs  of  a  school  for  observation  or  demonstration,  and  is  connected  by  a  covered  way 
with  the  main  college  building.  This  school  is  used  exclusively  for  purposes  of  demon- 
stration. There  is  no  independent  course  in  observation,  but  every  course  offered  by 
the  college  may  be  illustrated  by  lessons  presented  in  the  Wyman  School;  and  partly 
perhaps  because  the  college  has  no  direct  control  of  practice  teaching,  a  very  large  use 
is  made  of  these  exceptional  facilities  for  observation.  The  school  enrolls  over  one 
thousand  pupils,  and  the  work  is  organized  on  St.  Louis's  well-known  quarterly  plan, 
which  means  in  a  large  school  that  classes  not  more  than  ten  weeks  apart  in  progress 
will  be  available  for  observation  at  all  times.  This  makes  it  possible  to  illustrate  al- 
most any  point  that  may  come  up.  The  general  practice  is  for  the  instructor  in  the 
college  to  arrange  with  the  principal  of  theWyman  School  and  with  one  of  the  class- 
room teachers  to  have  a  lesson  of  the  desired  type  given  at  a  certain  time.  During 
the  regular  period  for  the  meeting  of  the  college  class,  the  students  go  over  and  spend 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  in  observing  the  lesson.  They  then  return  to  the  col- 
lege classroom,  where  the  results  are  discussed. 

The  conspicuous  features  of  the  work  in  observation  at  the  Harris  Teachers  Col- 
lege are  (1)  its  close  articulation  with  the  subject-matter  and  methods  courses,  and 
(2)  its  very  careful  organization.  One  visiting  these  classes  gains  the  impression  that 
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the  work  is  considei"ed  by  all  concerned  to  be  distinctly  important.  There  is  nothing 
perfunctory  or  formal  about  it.  The  Wyman  School  is  in  a  very  real  sense  the  edu- 
cational laboratory  of  the  college. 

Courses  in  Obseevation  at  the  Speingfield  Normal  School 

At  Springfield  a  separate  course  in  observation  covering  a  full  term,  five  hours  each 
week,  is  a  prerequisite  to  practice  teaching.  It  follows  the  introductory  course  in 
psychology  and  a  twelve  weeks  course  in  school  management.  The  classes  in  obsei'va- 
tion  are  differentiated  with  reference  to  the  grade  of  teaching  for  which  the  student  is 
preparing.^  The  course  carries  the  same  credit  as  do  other  courses  meeting  five  times 
each  week.  In  addition  to  the  actual  exercises  in  observation  and  discussion,  each  stu- 
dent is  expected  to  do  reference  reading  and  to  make  out  lesson  plans;  occasionally, 
too,  a  student  is  called  upon  to  teach  a  class  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor  in 
charge  of  the  class ;  all  work  in  observation  is  under  the  direction  of  members  of  the 
training-school  staff. 

Observation  courses  at  Springfield  are  conceived  as  a  connecting  link  between  the- 
ory and  practice,  and  hold  a  detached  and  independent  place  instead  of  being  woven 
into  the  fabric  of  the  courses  in  subject-matter  and  educational  theory.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  only  type  of  work  in  observation  that  can  be  profitably  developed  in  a  nor- 
mal school  with  limited  laboratory  facilities.  In  a  school  like  Springfield  most  of  the 
available  pupils  must  be  reserved  as  material  for  practice  teaching,  and  a  large  school 
for  demonstration  in  which  any  instructor  may  arrange  at  any  time  for  class  exercises 
that  will  illustrate  his  work  is  out  of  the  question  under  the  present  organization. 
Exercises  in  observation  are  in  consequence  limited  to  specific  courses  in  charge  of 
members  of  the  training-school  staff  who  are  in  a  position  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  available  classes.  In  general,  whatever  work  the  selected  class  is  doing  when  the 
observers  make  their  visit  must  serve  as  the  basis  of  study  and  discussion.  That  even 
under  these  limitations  the  work  may  be  made  to  yield  good  returns,  the  experience 
at  Springfield  seems  abundantly  to  testify.  Compared  with  the  work  at  the  Harris 
Teachers  College,  it  has  serious  shortcomings,  but  it  is  vastly  better  than  no  contact 
whatsoever  with  the  training  school,  and  constitutes  a  distinct  advance  over  the 
perfunctory  exercises  in  observation  that  are  not  infrequently  found  in  state  normal 
and  city  training  schools. 

Demonstration  Teaching  at  Waerensbueg 

Theoretically,  the  arrangement  for  work  in  observation  at  Warrensburg  is  the  same 
as  at  Springfield, — a  twelve  weeks  course  preceding  practice  teaching  and  providing 
a  bridge  from  the  courses  in  theory.  Practically,  however,  the  work  did  not  seem  to 

*  Those  looking  forward  to  primary  worlc  observe  for  four  weelts  in  Grades  I  and  II,  for  four  weeks  in  Grades  HI 
and  IV,  and  for  four  weeks  in  Grades  V  and  VI ;  those  expecting  to  do  upper  grade  work  follow  the  same  general 
plan  except  that  they  begin  with  Grade  III  and  end  with  Grade  VIII ;  tliose  preparing  for  rural  school  teaching 
observe  in  each  of  the  eight  grades. 
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be  so  effectively  organized  and  administered  as  at  Springfield.  This  was  doubtless 
due  in  part  to  the  unfortunate  conditions  as  to  housing  that  confronted  the  War- 
rensburg  training  school  at  the  time  the  visits  were  made.  As  at  Springfield,  the 
work  is  in  charge  of  the  training-school  stafFand  consists  primarily  of  lessons  for  de- 
monstration given  by  the  supervisors  and  the  superintendent,  and  followed  by  class 
discussions. 

(g)  SuPEEVisioN  OF  Practice  Teaching 

From  the  standpoint  both  of  the  pupils'  progress  in  the  practice  school  and  of  the 
student- teacher's  growth  in  skill,  the  amount  and  quality  of  supervision  are  matters 
of  prime  consideration.  Along  with  adequate  schools  for  demonstration  and  practice, 
an  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers  needs  a  staff  of  well-trained  supervisors 
and  critics  and  a  carefully  organized  system  of  directing  the  work  of  its  students  in 
training. 

(i)  The  Supeevisory  Staff 

Ratio  of  Supervisors  to  Student-teachers 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  minimal  standard  for  the  ratio  of 
supervisors  to  the  number  of  students  in  practice-teaching  courses.* 

Status  and  EauiPMENT  of  Supervisors  and  Critic  Teachers 

The  importance  of  theirwork  demands  that  supervisors  and  criticteachers  rank  with 
other  normal  school  teachers  both  as  to  salary  and  professional  status.  This  means  that 
the  qualifications  demanded  of  appointees  to  supervisory  and  critic  positions  should 
be  comparable  in  every  way  to  the  qualifications  demanded  of  teachers  of  academic 
and  professional  subjects.  They  might  well,  indeed,  be  superior.  It  is  in  the  relatively 
low  status  accorded  to  the  supervisors  and  critics  in  comparison  with  the  teachers  of 
academic  subjects  that  the  normal  schools  as  a  group  have  made  one  of  their  most 
serious  mistakes.  In  the  study  of  practice  teaching  already  referred  to,^  it  was  found 
that  the  median  average  salary  of  critic  teachers  in  forty-six  state  normal  schools  was 
$1036,  while  the  median  average  salary  of  academic  teachers  in  thirty-six  schools  was 

'  Whether  a  normal  school  has  an  adequate  supervisory  staff  can  usually  be  determined,  however,  only  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  system  of  practice  teaching  and  the  system  of  supervision  in  each  particular  case.  The  extent  to 
which  academic  instructors  participate  in  the  worlv  of  supervision  as  well  as  the  "teaching:  load  "of  all  supervisors 
must  be  taken  into  account  With  this  understandinp  the  equivalent  of  one  full-time  supervisor  to  every  eight  stu- 
dent-teachers may  well  be  accepted  as  a  desirable  standard.  Judd  and  Parker,  for  example,  suggest  1 :  8  as  the  low- 
est possible  admissible  ratio,  and  Kelly,  writing  in  191B.  reports  for  sixty-eight  state  normal  schools  a  median  ratio  of 
1 :  14.  Santee,  in  his  study  of  practice  teaching  in  .seventy  state  normal  schools,  asked  eiich  .school  to  state  the  small- 
est number  of  student-teachers  in  charge  of  a  single  supervisor  and  the  largest  number  of  student-teachers  in  charge 
of  a  single  supervisor:  the  median  in  the  former  instance  was  six,  with  a  range  fVomone  to  forty;  the  median  in  the 
latter  instance  was  fourteen,  with  a  range  from  two  to  fifty.  (C.  H.  Judd  and  S.  C.  Parker;  Problems  involved  in 
Standardizing  Normal  Schools.  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No. 12, ISlCpageSS.  F.J.Kelly;  WTiat 
Training  School  Facilities  are  provided  instate  Normal  Schools,  in  Ediicational  Administration  and  Supervision, 
vol.  i,  pp.591  ff.  A.  M.  .Santee;  The  Organizationand  Administration  of  Practice  Teaching  in  State  Normal  Schools, 
in  School  and  Home  Education,  September,  1917,  pages  8  ff.) 
*  A.  M.  Santee:  op.  cit. 
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$1488.  In  the  Missouri  schools  the  salary  differences  are  not  so  noticeable,'  but  the 
differences  in  training  are  striking;  while  ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of 
academic  subjects  have  had  the  equivalent  of  four  years'  collegiate  education,  only 
twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  supervisors  have  so  extensive  a  background  for  their 
work. 

As  a  matter  of  general  policy  in  normal  school  administration,  the  larger  the  recog- 
nition and  the  more  attractive  the  rewards  given  to  the  expert  whose  class  work  is  to 
be  the  model  for  the  normal  school  student  to  emulate,  the  more  clearly  will  the  school 
emphasize  its  function  as  an  institution  for  preparing  teachers.  The  teacher  who,  in 
addition  to  possessing  a  thorough  and  appropriate  education,  can  teach  and  manage 
a  class  expertly  well,  and  can  successfully  show  others  how  to  do  it,  should  be  placed 
well  above  the  teacher  of  academic  and  professional  classes  who  lacks  this  power. 
Such  ability  is  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  professional  training,  and  to  refuse  to  recog- 
nize it  is  to  ignore  the  very  object  for  which  the  normal  school  exists. 


(ii)  Methods  of  Supervision 

Before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  the  practices  in  Missouri,  it  seems  desirable 
to  indicate  briefly  the  forms  of  supervision  that  appear  to  have  justified  themselves 
in  successful  experience.  In  the  better  normal  schools,  efforts  to  ensure  the  growth  of 
the  student-teacher  take  a  variety  of  forms.  Lesson  plans  are  required,  and  these  must 
be  approved  by  the  supervisor  before  the  lessons  are  taught.  The  practice  classes  are 
visited,  and  the  work  of  the  student-teacher  is  inspected  and  criticised.  Sometimes 
the  visiting  supervisor  leaves  with  the  teacher  a  written  criticism ;  at  other  times  the 
two  meet  for  a  personal  conference;  and  occasionally  a  supervisor  will  take  the  class 
and  show  the  teacher  just  how  a  topic  is  to  be  treated  or  a  difficulty  overcome.  Super- 
visors not  only  meet  students  individually  for  conferences  regarding  work  done  or  in 
prospect,  but  they  also  meet  groups  of  student-teachers  who  are  engaged  in  similar 
work,  while  all  of  the  student- teachers  may  be  brought  together  at  periodic  intervals 
for  a  general  conference  on  the  work  of  the  school  as  a  whole.  Nor  are  the  conferences 
limited  to  those  in  which  the  student- teachers  participate.  In  good  normal  schools 
all  of  the  supervisors  meet  at  least  fortnightly  and  usually  once  each  week  to  compare 
notes,  to  discuss  this  or  that  teacher's  points  of  weakness  and  strength,  and  to  agree 
upon  methods  of  solving  the  double  problem  of  developing  the  student- teacher  and 
conserving  the  welfare  of  the  practice  classes.  In  some  normal  schools,  too,  much  is 
made  of  the  "critique"  or  exhibition  lesson  given  by  a  student-teacher  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  supervisors  and  of  his  fellow  students,  and  criticised  later  by  the  group. 

The  organization  of  a  machinery  of  supervision  thru  the  routine  of  which  adequate 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  work  of  each  student  obviously  involves  the  danger 

'  Thirty-one  women  supervisors  receive  an  average  salary  of  $133S,  vfhile  forty-eight  women  teachers  of  academic 
subjects  receive  an  avenige  salary  of  $1363 ;  taking  men  and  women  together,  the  supervisor's  average  salary  is  $1368, 
while  the  avera^  salary  of  all  academic  teachers  is  $1669. 
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lest  routine  become  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  essential  that  the  system  be  sufficiently 
elastic  to  prevent  its  hardening  into  a  mere  mechanisni,  and  so  thoroughly  charged 
with  meaning  that  neither  supervisor  nor  student-teacher  will  ever  lose  sight  of  the 
purpose  of  any  detail.  It  is  also  essential  that  its  routine  be  so  well  established  as  to 
leave  no  chances  open  for  the  repetition  of  serious  blunders,  or  for  the  continuance 
of  conditions  that  are  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  pupils.  Some  of  the  more  im- 
portant elements  in  this  organization  will  be  briefly  noted. 

Lesson  Plans.  The  welfare  of  both  teacher  and  pupils  demands  a  careful  planning 
of  each  lesson,  and  the  criticism  of  each  plan  by  a  supervisor  before  the  lesson  is  pre- 
sented. In  no  other  way  can  the  supervisor  be  assured  that  the  subject-matter  of  the 
lesson  has  been  properly  organized,  and  that  the  materials  which  the  student-teacher 
proposes  to  present  contain  no  errors.  That  this  requirement  has  its  dangers  no  one 
will  deny;  as  one  director  of  training  explained:  "We  are  afraid  that  the  lesson 
plan  will  get  in  the  teacher's  way  when  he  goes  before  his  class."  Certainly  there  is 
a  risk  that  two  important  elements  in  successful  teaching  —  spontaneity  and  enthu- 
siasm —  may  be  impaired  by  the  process.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  danger  must 
be  recognized,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  necessity  for  incurring  it.  The  testimony 
of  good  teachers  everywhere  is  to  the  effect  that  a  painstaking  preliminary  working 
over  of  materials  will  not  only  not  destroy  one's  spontaneity  in  teaching,  but  rather, 
because  of  the  sense  of  mastery  that  results,  will  free  one  to  do  superior  work.  Confi- 
dence that  is  thus  made  intelligent  breeds  a  sort  of  driving  power  beside  which  the 
enthusiasm  springing  from  one's  first  uncritical  interest  is  exceedingly  superficial.  The 
skilful  supervisor,  in  watching  the  work  of  the  young  teacher,  can  quickly  detect 
whether  the  life  has  gone  out  of  it  because  of  too  close  attention  to  the  prepared 
outline,  and  this  is  the  time  for  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  place  of  the  lesson  plan. 

Whether  lesson  plans  should  be  required  daily  or  weekly  or  by  terms  or  by  large 
topics  or  in  any  combination  of  these  units  is  not  so  important  a  matter  provided 
that  some  routine  of  effective  preparation  is  recognized  and  practised.'  The  greatest 
care  upon  the  part  of  the  supervisor,  however,  is  essential  to  prevent  the  daily  plan- 
ning from  becoming  merely  perfunctory.  Probably  the  best  practice  is  to  provide  a 
stated  period  each  day  when  supervisor  and  teacher  may  meet  for  a  conference  on  the 
lesson  to  be  taught,  and  when  the  teacher  may  go  over  with  the  supervisor  each  step 
in  the  proposed  exercise.  While  these  may  take  more  time  than  is  involved  in  merely 
reading  the  lesson  plans  and  returning  them  with  corrections  and  suggestions,  the  ex- 
penditure is  a  good  investment,  for  the  actual  viva  woce  consideration  of  the  problems 
will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  prevent  them  from  losing  their  interest.  The  time 
taken  by  the  conferences  may  be  reduced  as  the  student's  skill  increases. 

Practices  and  policies  regarding  lesson  planning  show  considerable  variation  among 
the  Missouri  normal  schools.  At  Kirksville  there  is  no  uniform  system ;  a  few  of  the 

'Lesson  planning  may  well  be  graded,  requiring  at  the  ontset  daily  plans  covering  small  units,  and  progressing 
thru  definite  stages  to  the  plan  that  covers  a  relatively  large  unit  of  subject-matter,  the  teaching  of  which  will 
occupy  several  recitation  periods. 
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supervisors  require  plans  in  advance,  but  most  of  them,  it  seems,  allow  "plans"  to 
be  worked  out  and  presented  after  the  lesson  has  been  taught!  As  a  review  by  the 
student-teacher  of  what  he  has  attempted  to  do  in  each  lesson,  the  latter  practice 
may  have  considerable  value;  as  a  substitute  for  preliminary  planning,  it  cannot  be 
considered  satisfactory.  Nor  did  the  actual  practice  teaching  observed  in  Kirksville 
justify  in  any  way  the  failure  to  establish  an  effective  routine  of  lesson  planning,  It 
was  clear  in  some  cases  that  the  student-teachers  did  not  take  their  work  seriously, — 
a  condition  that  the  requirement  of  lesson  plans  certainly  tends  to  correct;  and  the 
general  tone  and  spirit  of  the  prtictice  school  work  indicated  a  looseness  of  standards 
which  must  go  inevitably  with  laxjk  of  system. 

At  Warrensburg,  each  student-teacher  prepares  daily  the  plan  for  the  next  day's 
teaching.  This  plan  is  placed  in  the  supervisor's  hands  before  the  close  of  the  day, 
and  is  returned  on  the  following  day,  just  before  the  time  at  which  the  lesson  is  to 
be  given,  unless  the  student  calls  for  it  earlier,  as  he  is  privileged  to  do.  This  prac- 
tice ensures  the  preparation  of  a  plan  by  the  student,  but  it  does  not  ensure  a  confer- 
ence with  the  supervisor,  or,  indeed,  a  review  of  the  plan  in  time  to  make  needed 
corrections. 

At  Cape  Girardeau,  an  effort  is  made  to  prevent  the  lesson  planning  from  becoming 
mechanical  by  discouraging  plans  of  a  too  formal  type.  Brief,  simple  statements  of 
what  the  student-teacher  proposes  to  do  are  required  in  advance,  usually  covering 
three  or  four  lessons.  In  the  later  stages  of  practice  teaching,  the  requirement  as  to 
plans  may  be,  and,  we  take  it,  usually  is  still  further  relaxed. 

At  Springfield,  lesson  plans  are  required  of  each  student- teacher,  sometimes  a  week, 
sometimes  two  days,  in  advance  of  the  day  upon  which  the  lesson  is  to  be  presented. 

At  Maryville,  daily  plans  are  required  in  each  case,  and  whenever  the  student- 
teacher  is  following  the  problem  method,  which  is  heavily  emphasized  in  this  school, 
an  additional  plan  must  be  presented  covering  a  unit  of  work.  The  plans  must  be 
examined  and  returned  by  the  supervisor  before  the  teaching  hour.  Once  each  week 
the  superintendent  of  the  training  school  inspects  all  plans. 

Inspection  of  Class  Work.The  class  work  of  the  student-teacher  must  be  frequently 
observed  if  mistakes  are  to  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  This  again  involves  a  serious  danger 
lest  the  teacher  become  self-conscious,  losing  thereby  both  spontaneity  and  confidence. 
It  is  by  his  success  in  counteracting  this  danger  that  the  wisdom  of  the  supervisor  is 
best  measured;  the  test  of  the  skilful  supervisor  is  the  ability  to  inspire  his  charges 
with  a  confidence  in  his  own  fairness  and  sympathy  that  will  make  his  presence  in  the 
classroom  welcomed  rather  than  dreaded.  In  any  case,  the  need  of  such  visitation  is 
paramount,  and  one  of  the  best  results  of  practice  teaching  upon  the  student- teacher 
is  to  accustom  him  from  the  outset  to  do  his  work  fi-ee  from  embarrassment  in  the  pres- 
ence of  other  adults.  To  deal  with  immature  minds  in  a  manner  that  commands  the 
admiration  of  one's  equals  is  the  constant  distinction  of  the  professional  teacher. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the  visitation  of  each  student-teacher  at  least  once 
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every  day.  The  visits  need  not  be  always  for  the  full  lesson  period,  altho  sitting  thru 
a  lesson  forms  the  best  basis  for  constructive  criticism,  and  should  occur  at  least  once 
each  week,  and  oftener  at  the  outset  of  the  student's  work.  Generally  speaking,  this 
intensive  supervision  is  the  function  of  the  subject-matter  supervisor,  who  in  every 
case  should  be  either  a  member  of  the  corresponding  academic  department  of  the 
normal  school,  or  in  close  touch  with  it.  The  grade  supervisors  or  critic  teachers,  the 
principal  of  the  training  school,  and  the  dii-ector  of  the  training  department  should 
share  in  supervision,  assuming  responsibility  especially  for  safeguarding  the  interests 
of  the  pupils;  for  this  purpose  the  shorter  visits  will  often  be  sufficient. 

The  general  impression  of  the  observers  was  that  the  student-teachers  in  the  Mis- 
souri normal  schools  were  not  visited  frequently  enough  by  their  supervisors.  In  the 
course  of  many  visits  to  practice  classes  it  was  rarely  that  a  supervisor  was  either 
found  in  the  room  or  seen  to  enter  during  the  period  of  the  visit.  An  exception  should 
be  noted  in  favor  of  the  primary  departments.  In  practically  all  of  the  institutions, 
the  practice  teaching  in  the  lower  grades  seemed  to  be  much  more  carefully  and 
closely  supervised  than  the  teaching  in  the  intermediate  and  upper  grades.  Particu- 
larly commendable  in  this  respect  were  the  primary  departments  at  Kirksville,  War- 
rensburg,  and  Maryville.  At  Springfield,  the  supervision  of  all  of  the  grades  appeared 
much  more  effective  than  in  any  of  the  other  schools. 

Conferences.  Stated  provisions  for  conferences  are  important  features  of  a  system 
of  supervision,  but  these  may  be  overdone  also.  For  improving  practice  teaching,  the 
stated  but  informal  conference  between  the  supervisor  and  the  individual  student- 
teacher  should  have  the  greatest  emphasis.  Next  to  this  in  importance  is  the  "general" 
conference  of  the  principal  or  director  in  which  all  of  the  student- teachers  and  super- 
visors are  brought  together  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  developing  an  effective  esprit 
de  corps.  Here  the  needs  and  policies  of  the  school  as  a  school  for  children  rather  than 
as  a  laboratory  for  teachers  should  be  the  centre  of  attention,  and  the  conference 
should  become  analogous  to  the  "teachers' meetings" held  by  the  capable  superin- 
tendent of  a  public  school  system.  The  feeling  upon  the  part  of  each  student  that  he 
holds  to  the  practice  school  the  same  responsible  relationship  as  he  will  later  hold  to 
the  school  in  which  he  serves  for  pay,  often  stimulates  the  kind  of  effort  that  makes 
for  rapid  growth;  to  kindle  this  feeling  of  responsibility  is  a  prime  function  of  the 
head  of  the  training  school,  and  it  is  thru  the  general  conference  that  he  may  most 
directly  promote  this  end.  Conferences  of  this  sort  should  not  be  held  too  often,  for 
they  are  essentially  "  inspirational "'  in  character ;  perhaps  once  a  fortnight  is  sufficient. 
Group  conferences  of  primary  teachers,  intermediate  grade  teachers,  and  upper  grade 
teachers,  and  conferences  of  teachers  of  English,  arithmetic,  history,  and  other  sub- 
jects are  important.  In  some  schools,  however,  the  number  of  interests  demanding 
conferences  is  so  large  that  the  student- teachers  are  overwhelmed  with  these  engage- 
ments, and  time  and  energy  which  they  could  more  profitably  give  to  intensive  prepa- 
ration for  their  teaching  are  exhausted.  Certainly  a  policy  that  would  consider  group 
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conferences  as  an  acceptable  substitute  for  intensive  classroom  supervision  coupled 
with  individual  conferences  would  be  most  unfortunate. 

The  conferences  of  supervisors  regarding  the  work  of  the  student-teachers  and  the 
condition  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  the  very  greatest  impor- 
tance. AU  supervisors  who  oversee  the  work  of  the  same  teachers  should  meet  together 
at  least  once  each  week,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  director,  to  coordinate  the 
different  agencies  of  supervision;  and  meetings  of  all  of  the  supervisors,  constituting 
what  has  been  referred  to  above  as  the  "training-school  cabinet,"  should  be  held  at 
least  once  each  fortnight  to  consider  the  work  of  all  student-teachers  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  school. 

The  requirements  for  conferences  in  the  Missouri  normal  schools  are  in  brief  as 
follows :  At  Kirksville,  the  chief  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  individual  conference,  for 
which  there  is  apparently  no  stated  time.  General  conferences,  according  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  training  school,  are  not  held,  and  group  conferences  are  held  only  occa- 
sionally. At  Cape  Girardeau,  the  primary  supervisors  confer  with  the  student- teachers 
two  or  three  times  each  week.  These  conferences  are  chiefly  individual,  altho  an  occa- 
sional group  conference  is  held.  The  superintendent  of  the  training  school  holds  a 
general  conference  with  the  student- teachers  once  a  week;  the  supervisors  generally 
attend  this  conference;  the  discussions  are  commonly  confined  to  school  management 
and  organization,  and  to  the  phases  of  teaching  that  affect  particularly  the  "personal 
equation."  During  the  first  part  of  the  year  the  superintendent  meets  all  of  the  super- 
visors each  week  in  conference. 

The  conferences  at  Springfield  seem  to  be  much  more  elaborately  organized.  Each 
supervisor  meets  almost  daily  with  each  student-teacher  under  his  supervision,  and  at 
least  once  each  week  he  also  meets  his  group.  A  general  conference  is  held  every  fort- 
night. At  each  of  the  group  conferences  a  member  of  the  cognate  academic  depart- 
ment is  commonly  present;  at  the  general  conference  it  is  customary  to  have  some 
one  not  connected  with  the  school  address  the  student-teachers.  There  are  no  stated 
and  regular  meetings  of  the  supervisory  staff,  but  the  superintendent  confers  daily 
with  the  various  supervisors  as  individuals. 

At  Maryville,  also,  the  conference  plays  an  important  part  in  the  supervision  of 
practice  teaching.  Each  day  the  supervisors  have  two  individual  conferences  with  the 
student-teachers,  one  before  the  lesson  for  the  criticism  of  plans,  and  one  after  the 
lesson  for  a  discussion  of  the  actual  work  done.  The  director  of  the  training  depart- 
ment meets  all  of  the  student-teachers  four  times  each  week.  Regular  assignments 
for  reading  are  made,  and  recitations  and  examinations  are  demanded.  Class  man- 
agement, the  technique  of  teaching,  discipline,  the  administration  of  the  small  school, 
the  state  course  of  study,  and  similar  topics  were  parts  of  the  program  of  this  gen- 
eral conference  during  the  term  when  the  school  was  visited.  This  practice  goes  far 
beyond  the  ground  proposed  in  the  preceding  pages  for  the  general  conference,  and 
really  becomes  equivalent  to  the  course  in  the  technique  of  teaching  and  manage- 
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ment  that  was  proposed  in  an  earlier  section.^  In  addition  to  these  four  weekly  con- 
ferences, the  principal  of  the  school  meets  all  of  the  student-teachers  and  supervisors 
once  each  week  in  a  teachers'  meeting  at  which  the  general  policies  of  the  school  are 
discussed. 

Testing  Results.  The  supervision  of  teaching — whether  practice  teaching  or  "reg- 
ular" teaching  —  cannot  proceed  effectively  unless  an  intelligent  effort  is  made  to 
check  the  results  of  the  teacher's  work  as  measured  by  the  growth  of  pupils.  It  is  in 
terms  of  such  growth  that  the  outcomes  of  teaching  must  ultimately  be  evaluated, 
and  the  young  teacher  should  be  accustomed  from  the  outset  to  think  of  his  work 
as  measured  finally  by  this  standard.  The  teacher,  like  the  novice  in  other  arts,  grows 
most  rapidly  under  the  stimulus  of  responsibility,  and  the  responsibility  for  securing 
definite  results  cannot  be  impressed  too  early  or  reiterated  too  often. 

The  efforts  to  improve  practice  teaching,  then,  are  not  to  be  limited  to  the  criti- 
cisms and  suggestions  which  the  supervisor  makes  to  the  student  after  his  visits  to 
the  practice  class.  Indispensable  as  they  are,  these  cannot  tell  the  whole  story.  They 
are  concerned  primarily  with  immediate  classroom  happenings, — with  discipline, 
questioning,  illustration,  the  stimulation  of  thought,  the  accuracy  of  the  information 
imparted,  and  the  like.  All  of  these  are  means  to  an  end,  and  the  end,  obviously,  is  the 
pupil's  growth.  An  exclusive  emphasis  upon  the  means  will  tend  to  prevent  a  proper 
perspective  upon  the  problem  as  a  whole, — will  tend  to  exaggerate  means  into  a  simu- 
lacrum of  ends.  In  all  effective  supervision  of  teaching,  therefore,  the  efforts  of  the 
supervisor  must  be  supplemented  by  objective  tests  that  will  determine  the  growth 
that  the  pupils  have  made  under  the  teacher's  direction. 

Program  qf  Studies.  Teaching  cannot  be  tested  or  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  pupil's 
growth  unless  the  direction  and  nature  of  the  desired  growth  have  been  previously 
determined.  There  must  be  a  definite  program  of  attainments,  so  to  speak ,  which 
shall  be  both  a  guide  to  a  teacher's  efforts  and  a  standard  against  which  to  measure 
his  achievements.  This  program  of  attainments  is  usually  called  a  "course  of  study;" 
but  since  a  well-articulated  program  is  commonly  made  up  of  coordinated  courses 
of  study,  it  may  be  better  designated  as  a  "curriculum."  Whatever  it  may  be  called, 
this  program  is  an  indispensable  part  of  every  school,  and  the  practice  school  is  no 
exception. 

Two  questions  arise  as  to  the  program  of  studies  in  a  practice  school:  (1)  Who 
should  be  responsible  for  its  construction.'  and  (2)  How  closely  should  it  resemble 
the  programs  usually  found  in  the  schools  in  which  the  graduates  of  the  normal 
school  may  be  expected  to  teach.''  One's  answer  to  either  of  these  questions  will  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  attitude  that  one  takes  toward  a  much  more  fundamental  ques- 
tion of  policy  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  institutions  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  teachers,  namely.  In  how  far  should  such  institutions  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  initiating  and  promoting  departures  from  existing  educational  practices.'' 

*  See  page  ]90. 
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The  significance  of  this  fundamental  question  may  be  made  clearer  by  reference  to 
two  types  of  teacher- training  schools,  each  of  which  is  represented  among  the  Missouri 
institutions.  The  program  of  studies  in  the  Wyman  School  of  Hams  Teachers  College 
is  determined  in  no  way  by  the  college  itself.  It  is  the  standard  and  uniform  "  city 
course  of  study,"  adopted  by  the  board  of  education  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
suf)erintendent.  The  program  of  studies  that  guides  the  cadets  in  their  apprentice 
work  is  this  same  course  of  study.  In  sharp  contrast  with  the  Harris  Teachers  College 
in  this  respect  stands  the  elementary  school  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  which  is 
frankly  an  experimental  school,  altho  used  to  some  extent  for  both  observation  and 
practice.  The  course  of  study  at  this  school  represents  a  practical  attempt  to  trans- 
form the  whole  system  of  elementary  schooling,  and  is  as  unlike  that  of  the  average 
elementary  school  as  could  well  be  conceived. 

The  state  normal  schools,  generally  speaking,  fall  between  these  two  extremes. 
Springfield  more  closely  resembles  the  Harris  Teachers  College  in  that  the  first  eight 
grades  of  the  training  school  follow  the  state  course  of  study,  and  consequently  em- 
body the  type  of  elementary  school  work  which  the  graduate  of  the  normal  school 
will  do  when  he  enters  actual  service.  The  policy  at  Kirksville,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  closely  resembles  that  of  the  university  elementary  school,  in  that  little  or  no 
emphasis  seems  to  be  placed  on  the  coordination  of  the  practice  school  program  either 
with  the  state  course  of  study  or  with  the  elementary  programs  found  in  the  neigh- 
boring district.  Indeed,  at  the  time  of  the  visits  made  to  Kirksville,  the  practice  school 
was  without  a  printed  "course  of  study,"  and  there  was  no  evidence  even  of  a  sylla- 
bus in  manuscript.  Each  supervisor,  it  seems,  prepared  his  own  course.  At  Cape  Gir- 
ardeau no  use  is  made  of  the  state  course  of  study,  but  a  fairly  typical  elementary 
program  is  published  in  the  annual  catalogue,  and  the  statement  of  the  aims  of  the 
training  school  includes  the  following :  "  To  conduct  an  elementary  and  high  school 
according  to  the  principles  known  to  be  sound  through  the  experience  and  research  of 
leading  educators."  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  school  is  not  intended  to  be  ex- 
perimental in  its  purposes,  altho  the  superintendent  stated  to  one  of  the  visitors  that 
the  course  of  study  in  the  training  school  is  "always  in  the  making."  At  MaryviUe, 
the  state  course  of  study  is  not  used.  The  program  for  the  training  school  had  been 
prepared  apparently  by  the  training-school  staff,  and  represented  radical  departures 
from  the  elementary  programs  in  common  use  in  the  district. 

Should  the  Peactice  School  experiment  with  the  Cuericulum.? 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  initial  efficiency  of  the  normal  school  graduate  when 
he  enters  actual  service,  the  policy  which  fits  the  training-school  program  of  studies 
as  closely  as  possible  to  that  of  the  public  schools  is  clearly  to  be  preferred.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  promoting  educational  progress,  it  is  equally  clear  that  this  px)licy  may 
have  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  perpetuate  the  status  quo.  The  question,  therefore, 
as  to  the  resf)onsibility  of  the  normal  schools  for  the  improvement  of  the  program 
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of  studies  in  elementary  schools  in  addition  to  imparting  skill  to  prospective  teachers 
in  these  schools  becomes  one  of  fundamental  significance. 

The  question  is  a  perplexing  one.  From  all  that  can  be  observed,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  leadership  of  the  normal  schools  in  effecting  marked  changes  in  the  elemen- 
tary program  of  studies  has  been  practically  negligible  except  in  one  or  two  notable 
instances.  Many  practice  schools  have  made  radical  departures  that  apparently  have 
had  not  the  slightest  influence  upon  the  public  schools  to  which  they  have  sent  their 
graduates  as  teachers.  A  plausible  explanation  of  this  condition  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  tenure  of  the  average  elementary  teacher,  even  if  he  be  a  normed  school  graduate, 
is  so  brief  that  the  curriculum  policies  represented  by  the  training  departments  have 
little  opportunity  to  find  lodgment  in  the  public  schools;  programs  of  study  in  towns 
and  cities  are  not  usually  revised  at  the  instance  of  young  and  inexperienced  teachers. 
These  facts  constitute  an  argument  against  the  assumption  by  the  normal  school  of 
responsibility  for  this  phase  of  educational  progress,  especially  when,  as  seems  to  be 
the  case,  it  is  inconsistent  with  ensuring  the  highest  possible  efficiency  of  its  gradu- 
ates in  the  local  schools.  Again,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  instances  of  "progres- 
sive" policies  in  constructing  training-school  curricula  are  based  either  upon  an  un- 
reflecting acceptance  of  spectacular  proposals,  or  upon  a  superficial  acquaintance  with 
really  desirable  reform  programs  resulting  in  their  misinterpretation  and  distortion. 
In  either  case,  the  practice  school  becomes  in  effect  a  "freak"  school,  the  vagaries  of 
which  are  the  laughing-stock  of  competent  superintendents,  who  may,  nevertheless, 
be  willing  to  take  the  more  capable  graduates  with  the  expectation  that  they  can 
readily  be  readjusted  to  another  system. 

Many  of  these  difficulties  will,  of  course,  be  overcome  and  the  underlying  evils  cor- 
rected with  the  stabilizing  of  educational  theory.  But  even  under  better  conditions, 
it  would  seem  inadvisable  for  the  normal  school  to  attempt,  thru  its  practice  school, 
both  to  train  teachers  how  to  teach  and  to  demonstrate  to  the  public  schools  inno- 
vations in  the  subject-matter  of  instruction.  For  experimentation  in  education  and 
for  the  demonstration  of  every  well-matured  proposal,  there  should  be  abundant  op- 
portunity, and  normal  schools  that  are  adequately  supported  should  be  encouraged  to 
assume  an  important  leadership  in  that  type  of  educational  progress  which  is  repre- 
sented by  curriculum  reform.  But  this  phase  of  their  work  should  not  be  confused 
with  their  primary  duty  of  training  inexperienced  practitioners.  A  normal  school 
may  well  have  its  experimental  school  with  its  staff  of  trained  experimenters;  but 
the  practice  school  should  not  be  an  experimental  school,  in  part  because  the  decision 
regarding  the  value  or  worthlessness  of  this  or  that  innovation  should  not  depend 
upon  what  student-teachers  can  do  with  it,  and  in  part  because  the  student-teacher 
can  be  made  most  efficient  for  his  proximate  duties  when  he  deals  with  the  same  kind 
of  materials  that  he  is  likely  to  deal  with  in  his  actual  teaching  service.  The  prac- 
tice school,  in  short,  in  so  far  as  its  curriculum  is  concerned,  should  represent  the 
best  approved  conditions.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  should  limit  itself  to  the  stand- 
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ards  of  the  median  or  average  public  school  of  its  district;  it  means  rather  that  it 
should  not  reflect  a  type  of  educational  material  that  the  graduates  in  all  probability 
will  never  be  called  upon  to  teach,  and  readjustments  from  which  in  their  first  teach- 
ing will  inevitably  cause  confusion  and  inefficiency.  This,  of  course,  should  not  pre- 
clude an  open-minded  attitude  upon  the  part  of  student-teachers  toward  new  depar- 
tures; certainly  it  should  not  exclude  the  trial  by  them  of  various  methods  of  teach- 
ing; "experimentation"  of  the  latter  sort  should  be  encouraged.  There  is,  of  course, 
a  vast  difference  between  testing  various  methods  of  presenting  subject-matter  and 
attempting  to  test  widely  varying  types  of  such  material. 

For  a  state  normal  school  like  Springfield  to  use  in  its  training  school  the  state 
course  of  study  is  a  most  excellent  policy.  In  some  states,  however,  the  central  depart- 
ments of  education  do  not  publish  official  syllabi  for  the  elementary  schools,  and  in 
other  states  the  published  outlines  are  adapted  particularly  to  rural  school  conditions. 
Often  a  curriculum  must  be  constructed  independently,  and  even  when  an  outline  pre- 
pared by  an  outside  authority  is  used,  it  will  probably  be  well  to  modify  it  to  some 
extent  to  meet  the  legitimately  peculiar  needs  of  a  practice  school.  Some  authority 
in  the  normal  school,  therefore,  should  be  responsible  for  the  training-school  cumcu- 
lum,  and  this  responsibility  may  best  be  lodged  in  the  training-school  cabinet,  com- 
posed, £is  has  been  suggested,  of  the  critic  teachers  and  supervisors  including  repre- 
sentatives of  academic  departments,  acting  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  director  of 
training. 

(A)  Concentrated  versus  Distributed  Practice  Teaching 

In  a  majority  of  the  state  normal  schools  of  the  United  States,  the  work  in  practice 
teaching  is  "distributed"  in  the  sense  that  the  student  teaches  for  one  period  each  day, 
carrying  other  normal  school  courses  at  the  same  time,  all  of  the  work,  including  the 
practice  teaching,  usually  constituting  a  full  program.  In  other  words,  the  student's 
energies  during  the  period  of  practice  teaching  are  distributed  among  a  number  of 
stated  engagements  and  activities  of  which  the  actual  work  in  teaching  is  only  one. 
In  a  respectable  minority  of  schools  the  practice  teaching  is  "concentrated"  in  the 
sense  that,  during  the  term,  semester,  or  year  devoted  to  this  work,  it  constitutes  the 
sole  or  at  least  the  chief  business  of  the  student. 

There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  each  type  of  organization.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  "distributed"  practice  teaching  permits  the  extension  of  practice 
over  a  longer  period  of  time,  an  arrangement  that  is  thought  to  be  favorable  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  acquisition  of  skill  a  wide  distribution  of  learning  periods 
generally  brings  better  results  than  their  concentration.  This  has  been  experimentally 
demonstrated  for  certain  types  of  skill,  and  authorities  in  educational  psychology  have 
not  hesitated  to  generalize  these  particular  instances  into  a  principle  that  is  favor- 
able to  distributed  learning  in  all  fields  where  skill  is  the  desired  outcome.  It  is  hardly 
likely,  however,  that  the  psychology  of  learning  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  the  es- 
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tablishment  of  the  system  of  distributed  practice;  the  major  reason  for  its  endorse- 
ment has  been  its  administrative  convenience.  Distributed  practice  permits  the  stu- 
dent's programs  to  be  arranged  with  the  course  in  practice  teaching  upon  the  same 
basis  as  the  other  normal  school  courses;  and  when  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
teaching  in  the  training  school  must  be  done  by  student-teachers,  the  system  gives 
a  better  opportunity  to  ensure  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  at  all  times  during  the 
year.  Moreover,  for  similar  reasons,  an  elective  system,  with  its  emphasis  on  academic 
subjects  in  preparation  for  the  university  or  out  of  consideration  for  men  students, 
finds  the  distributed  system  preferable  to  one  that  places  practice  in  the  high  light 
of  a  full  term's  concentrated  attention. 

On  the  other  hand,  distributed  practice  involves  a  very  serious  danger  either  that 
the  preparation  for  the  daily  teaching  will  be  neglected  because  of  the  claims  of  other 
courses,  or  that  the  legitimate  demands  of  other  courses  will  be  neglected  because  of 
the  pressure  to  do  good  work  in  teaching;  as  thus  administered,  practice  is  but  one  of 
four  or  more  not  necessarily  related  obligations,  whereas  it  should  be  the  focus  of  all 
the  candidate's  earlier  preparation  and  the  absorbing  centre  of  all  his  present  in- 
terests. In  short,  the  theoretical  advantages  of  distributed  learning  may,  in  the  case 
of  practice  teaching,  be  more  than  offset  by  the  obvious  disadvantages  of  divided 
attention.  Skill  should  certainly  be  one  of  the  results  of  the  work  in  practice  teach- 
ing, but  it  is  not  the  only  outcome  desired;  insight  into  child  nature,  mastery  of 
subject-matter  taught,  sensitiveness  to  unhygienic  conditions  and  to  symptoms  of  dis- 
order— all  of  these  and  many  other  factors  are  sought  in  addition  to  specific  habits. 
The  performance  for  an  hour  each  day  of  a  single,  isolated  unit  of  classroom  work  is 
qualitatively  a  totally  different  experience  from  that  involved  in  concentrating  one's 
full  energy  and  attention  on  the  life  of  a  class  for  a  whole  day  or  a  half  day,  and 
having  every  additional  exercise  planned  with  a  view  to  the  illumination  of  that  one 
intensive  study.  It  caimot  be  doubted  that  many  students  who  now  slip  thru  with 
a  fair  average  for  all  subjects  by  the  distributed  plan,  would  fail  ignominiously  if 
required,  as  they  should  be,  to  stake  everything  on  their  performance  in  this  search- 
ing and  selective  test. 

In  mastering  telegraphy,  typewriting,  and  the  other  arts  from  which  the  experi- 
mental conclusions  concerning  the  value  of  distributed  learning  have  been  mainly 
derived,  it  is  the  habit  side  which  is  important;  one  practising  typewriting  does  not 
have  to  prepare  laboriously  for  each  practice  period,  and  the  factor  of  distraction 
thru  the  pressure  of  other  duties  scarcely  affects  the  development  of  desirable  habits 
as  it  does  in  teaching;  nor  does  the  practice  of  typewriting  involve  anything  akin  to 
the  mastery  of  subject-matter  and  the  understanding  of  child  nature  that  teaching 
involves.  In  teaching  children,  a  habit  that  is  of  any  value  must  be  accompanied  by 
insights  that  may  be  had  only  by  saturation,  as  it  were,  in  the  experience  itself  when 
directed  and  explained  by  those  to  whom  such  insights  are  real.  Perhaps  the  chief 
indictment  of  the  system  of  distributed  practice  is  its  effect  upon  the  pupils  of  the 
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practice  classes.  Their  interests  alone  would  seem  to  demand  that  the  work  of  teach- 
ing be  the  primary  interest  of  the  student-teacher  to  the  ends  (1)  that  he  may  make 
the  best  possible  preparation  for  each  day's  work,  and  (2)  that  the  distraction  of  the 
practice  classes  thru  the  frequent  changes  of  teachers  during  the  day  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

Among  the  Missouri  institutions,  the  concentrated  system  of  practice  teaching 
finds  a  place  only  in  the  Harris  Teachers  College,  where,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the 
student  spends  his  third  half  year  as  an  apprentice  in  an  elementary  school,  giving 
all  of  his  time  and  energy  to  this  work.  The  practice  teaching  in  the  state  normal 
schools  is  everywhere  upon  the  distributed  basis,^  and  this  is  doubtless  one  expla- 
nation of  the  generally  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  practice  teaching  in  most  of 
them. 

(i)  Most  Favorable  Position  of  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Curricuxum 

Practice  teaching  is  usually  placed  in  the  last  year,  semester,  or  term  of  the  stu- 
dent's residence  at  the  normal  school.  In  St.  Louis,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  third 
semester  of  the  two-year  curriculum  is  given  over  to  apprentice  teax:hing,  leaving  the 
fourth  semester  for  the  courses  in  history  and  theory  of  education.  This  plan,  while 
most  commendable  from  the  point  of  view  of  accepted  educational  principles,  is  quite 
unusual  in  normal  schools  and  city  training  schools.  ITiose  in  charge  of  the  work  are 
naturally  reluctant  to  commit  the  pupils  of  the  training  school  to  the  care  of  student- 
teachers  before  the  latter  have  had  the  advantage  of  all  of  the  academic  and  profes- 
sional instruction  that  it  is  possible  to  give.  With  the  development  of  three-year  and 
four-year  curricula  it  would  be  thoroughly  practicable  to  arrange  the  courses  in  such 
a  way  that  a  final  term  or  semester  could  be  devoted  to  a  type  of  work  designed  to 
summarize  and  interpret  the  results  of  the  preceding  courses  in  the  light  of  fun- 
damental principles.  The  large  advantage  of  this  arrangement  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  student's  work  is  rounded  out;  he  is  left  with  a  body  of  theory  that  aims  to  or- 
ganize and  systematize  the  details  that  have  gone  before,  and  also  to  provide  a  back- 
ground for  later  growth. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  limit  the  student's  active  contact  with  the  train- 
ing school  to  the  period  of  his  responsible  practice  teaching.  As  soon  as  possible  after 
his  residence  at  the  normal  school  begins,  he  should  be  introduced  to  the  actual  prob- 
lems of  teaching,  partly,  as  we  have  suggested,  thru  systematic  observation  closely 
correlated  with  subject-matter  courses,  and  even  more  intimately  thru  the  type  of 
training-school  work  that  has  been  called  "participation."  This  may  sometimes  in- 

>  The  following  excerpt  from  one  of  the  many  reports  tlom  normal  school  teachers  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  sit- 
uation from  within: 
"Concentrated  practice  teaching  was  the  theory  in  the  school  here  to  some  extent  even  when  you  were  making 
the  survey:  it  had  fuller  sweep  a  year  or  two  earlier.  It  was  administratively  impossihlewith  the  wide  elective 
privileges  accorded  to  students.  Further,  adequate  supervision  could  not  beprovidcd  with  the  fundsavailable, 
and  many  of  the  candidates  for  diplomas  were  hardly  capable  of  making  adequate  preparation  for  an  entire  day 
of  teaching  work .  Scattered  through  a  rather  wide  list  of  electives  their  failures  were  less  apparent,  tho  doubtless 
not  less  real." 
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elude,  as  in  the  plan  developed  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  taking  a  place  as  a 
pupil  in  one  of  the  classes,  preparing  the  lessons,  and  being  ready  at  any  time  either 
to  "  recite"  as  a  pupil  or  to  exchange  places  with  the  regular  teacher.  Participation 
of  this  sort  will  generally  be  limited  to  the  more  advanced  training-school  classes. 
Besides  this,  there  should  be  a  period  of  active  service  as  a  helper  or  assistant  to  the 
regular  teacher,  especially  in  matters  concerning  class  routine,  coaching  individual 
pupils,  preparing  materials,  accompanying  classes  upon  excursions,  and  arranging  for 
dramatic  festivals,  together  with  some  measure  of  responsible  oversight  of  recess  and 
play  periods  in  connection  with  active  participation  in  the  smaller  children's  plays 
and  games,  or  in  the  older  pupils'  athletic  contests. 

The  aim  of  this  active  participation  in  the  work  of  the  training  school  would  be 
twofold :  first,  to  keep  the  student  from  the  outset  in  the  closest  possible  touch  with 
the  problems  that  he  will  have  later  to  face  as  a  teacher;  and,  secondly,  to  prepare 
him  gradually  for  the  more  exacting  responsibilities  of  the  practice  class. 

Work  of  this  sort  has  not  been  highly  organized  in  any  of  the  normal  schools  or 
city  training  schools  of  Missouri,  nor  indeed  is  it  at  all  common  in  the  normal  schools 
of  the  country  at  large.  Its  value  is  so  obvious,  nevertheless,  and  the  results  of  intro- 
ducing it  wherever  it  has  been  carefully  organized  have  been  so  favorable,  that  the 
general  plan  may  be  heartily  commended.  TTie  most  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
such  procedure  are  to  be  found  in  the  meagre  laboratory  equipment  of  most  of  the 
normal  schools.  This  is  an  additional  reason  for  insisting  that  every  normal  school 
should  have  under  its  control  a  sufficient  number  of  the  local  public  schools  to  en- 
sure adequate  facilities  for  all  varieties  of  practical  work. 


c.  Collegiate  Courses  nj  Specific  Methods  of  Teaching 
The  term  "special  methods"  has  been  used  in  American  normal  schools  by  way  of 
contrast  with  "general  method"  to  designate  courses  that  deal  either  with  the  actual 
technique  of  presenting  different  subjects,  or  with  the  specialized  problems  involved 
in  teaching  pupils  at  different  levels  of  advancement.  Thus  we  find,  on  the  one  hand, 
methods  courses  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  English,  and  similar  subjects, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  courses  in  primary  methods,  intermediate  grade  methods, 
high  school  methods,  and  the  like.  Not  infrequently  the  specialization  has  reference 
both  to  the  subject-matter  and  to  the  level  upon  which  it  is  to  be  taught;  for  exam- 
ple, methods  of  teaching  reading  in  the  primary  grades,  or  methods  of  teaching  his- 
tory in  the  high  school.  In  some  schools,  too,  a  distinction  is  made  between  "methods" 
courses  and  "courses  in  the  teaching  of"  this  or  that  subject,  the  former  term  refer- 
ring to  elementary  school  subjects,  the  latter  to  high  school  subjects. 

In  theory  these  courses  in  specific  methods  of  teaching  are  usually  conceived  as 
involving  an  explicit  application  of  the  principles  developed  in  the  more  general 
courses,  particularly  psychology,  "general  method,"  and  the  principles  of  teaching, — 
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an  expression  of  the  same  belief  in  the  validity  of  a  strictly  deductive  procedure  that 
has  hitherto  characterized  in  general  the  construction  of  curricula  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers.  In  practice,  however,  the  "special  methods"  courses  have  tended  to  be 
quite  empirical.  Sometimes  they  are  simply  subject-matter  reviews,  with  a  few  sug- 
gestions from  the  instructor  as  to  approved  or  disapproved  methods  of  presenting  this 
or  that  topic  to  elementary  classes;'  sometimes  they  touch  but  lightly  the  content 
of  the  subject,  and  lay  their  chief  emphasis  upon  the  principles  of  classroom  technique, 
especially  in  connection  with  such  problems  as  the  recitation,  questioning,  teaching 
pupils  how  to  study,  and  the  like  ;^  and  still  another  type  of  course  treats  not  only  the 
actual  teaching  of  the  subject,  but  also  its  historical  development  and  its  place  in  the 
general  scheme  of  education.* 

The  normal  school  graduates  who  were  asked  to  rate  the  professional  courses  of 
the  normal  school  in  the  order  of  their  value  in  teaching  placed  the  courses  in  spe- 
cial methods  first  of  all,  and  university  graduates  gave  special  methods  courses  the 
same  preference.*  In  view  of  the  variations  in  these  courses,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine from  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire  just  what  type  of  work  in  the  study  of 
specific  methods  of  teaching  is  of  most  worth,  but  one  may  hazard  the  opinion  that 
the  courses  that  emphasize  careful  study  of  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught  and  the 
best  methods  of  presenting  it  to  elementary  pupils  are  those  that  have  the  largest 
practical  value.  This  would  be  particularly  true  where  the  normal  schools  have  failed 
to  provide  courses  in  these  subjects  in  their  advanced  curricula,  for  in  such  cases  ac- 
quaintance with  the  actual  content  of  one's  future  teaching  is  limited  to  these  courses 
in  special  ijiethods. 


«  The  followingr  outline,  for  example,  was  submitted  for  a  course  (of  collegiate  srrade)  in  the  teaehina  of  English  in 
elementary  schools:  Themes,  10  in  all:  Description,  2;  Narration,  2;  Exposition,  4;  Argumentation,  2.  Prepared 
recitations:  Description;  Exposition;  Argumentation;  Diction:  Unequivocalness,  Precision,  Familiarity,  Logical 
conformity.  Functionality,  Idiomatic  usage.  Repetition,  Tone,  Vigor,  Beauty. 

*  While  there  are  in  the  normal  schools  a  few  instances  of  special  methods  courses  that  overlap  the  general  courses 
in  school  managementand  the  technique  of  teaching,  the  most  pronounced  instance  was  found  inone  of  the  teach- 
ers' courses  in  the  University  of  Missouri  where,  among  other  topics,  the  following  were  given  a  large  emphasis; 

1.  The  importance  of  well-organized  classroom  work.  2.  The  recitation,  its  character  and  aim ;  problem  viewpoint. 
8.  The  study  of  the  new  lesson  and  its  importance;  teaching.  4.  The  assignments;  home  worlc  and  school  work; 
reading.  B.  Attention,  interest,  and  good  order  in  the  class.  6.  Special  problems  connected  with  classroom  work. 

On  the  day  when  the  class  was  visited,  the  instructor  spent  most  of  the  hour  in  dictating  directions  for  students' 
observation  of  high  school  work.  Twenty-three  specific  rules  for  observation  were  stated,  no  one  of  which  had  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  teaching  of  the  subject,  but  all  of  which  were  concerned  with  general  problems  of  classroom 
technique. 

In  a  class  on  the  teaching  of  history  in  oneof  the  normal  schools,  the  instructor's  lecture  followed  the  subjoined 
outline;  1.  Supervised  study.  2.  Home  study:  (a)  Have  a  regular  place  for  study,  (b)  Have  a  regular  time  for  study, 
(c)  Use  the  will  power  in  holding  the  mind  and  hand  to  the  lesson.  3.  Rules  for  getting  a  lesson.  (Six  rules  were 
dictated,  no  one  of  which  had  especial  reference  to  history.)  4.  What  to  do  in  supervised  study.  (Five  suggestions 
were  dictated,  one  of  which  had  a  direct  reference  to  history.)  5.  Test  of  supervised  study  in  history. 

*  A  good  example  of  a  course  of  this  type  is  furnished  by  the  following  outline  (a  twelve  weeks  course  in  special 
methods  in  history,  offered  in  one  of  the  normal  schools):  1.  Aim  of  history.  2.  Historical  material.  S.  History  in 
German,  French,  English,  and  Americanschools.4.  The  teacher's  qualifications. B.  The  organization  of  facts.  6.  Meth- 
ods of  teaching.  7.  The  course  of  study.  8.  Observation  lessons  in  all  of  the  grades  given  from  time  to  time  as  needed 
in  the  course  of  the  work  under  Topic  7.  9.  Several  lessons  on  the  teaching  of  civics  as  presented  by  Bourne,  the 
Committee  of  Eight,  Hinsdale,  Hill,  and  the  Committee  on  Social  Studies  of  the  Commission  on  tlie  Reorganization 
of  Secondary  Education.  10.  Special  reports. 

*  See  page  442. 
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Good  Special  Method  a  Function  of  Subject-mattek  Coueses 

If  the  position  taken  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  report  is  valid,  the  normal 
schools  of  Missouri  should  give  a  much  larger  place  than  they  do  at  present,  not  to 
detached  courses  in -"special  methods,"  but  rather  to  subject-matter  courses  that  will 
deal  in  a  thorough  manner  with  the  materials  that  the  normal  school  students  will 
later  teach.  A  comprehensive  course  in  arithmetic,  or  in  upper  grade  literature,  or  in 
intermediate  grade  geography — a  course  adapted  to  the  capacities  and  attainments 
of  collegiate  students  —  should  furnish,  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  subject-mat- 
ter and  of  method,  an  adequate,  if  not  an  ideal,  equipment  for  teaching  the  subject. 
According  to  this  plan,  subject-matter  courses  when  thus  thoroughly  "professional- 
ized," may  well  constitute  the  basis  of  each  curriculum  for  the  preparation  of  teachers, 
and  the  illogical  abstraction  of  "method"  from  the  subject-matter  to  which  it  per- 
tains may  in  this  way  be  largely  eliminated.  This  does  not  mean  that  subject-mat- 
ter courses  should  be  limited  to  the  materials  that  will  appear  in  the  later  teaching- 
programs  of  the  student,  but  the  first  care  should  be  that  such  materials  are  amply 
provided  for.  If  curricula  are  specialized  as  was  suggested  in  an  earlier  section,*  the 
subject-matter  can  be  covered  very  minutely  and  yet  with  fulness;  and  interpreta- 
tions can  be  added  that  will  ensure  courses  of  exceptional  value  to  the  teacher. 

"Curriculum"  Courses 

There  is  one  type  of  "  special  methods"  course,  however,  for  which  there  will  still 
remain  a  place.  While  "methods  in  arithmetic,"  "methods  in  grammar,"  "methods 
in  geography,"  and  similar  titles  should  in  time  disappear  from  the  catalogues  of  the 
normal  school, replaced  largely  by  "arithmetic,"  "grammar,"  "geography,"  and  so 
forth,  there  should  be  courses  that  will  definitely  aim  to  coordinate  all  of  the  mate- 
rials proposed  for  each  specialized  field.  In  most  normal  schools  one  now  finds  courses 
in  "primary  methods,"  and  occasionally  courses  in  "intermediate  grade  methods," 
"junior  high  school  methods,"  "  methods  of  high  school  teaching,"  and  "  rural  school 
methods,"  each  intended  to  unify  in  some  measure  the  different  types  of  work  at- 
tempted on  these  various  levels.  Such  courses  represent  the  nearestapproach  to  "  special 
methods"  courses  that  would  be  needed  if  the  entire  curriculum  were  professionalized. 
With  subject-matter  courses  organized  as  their  appropriate  method  of  exposition  re- 
quires, these  other  courses  would  become  essentially  studies  in  the  adaptation  and 
sequence  of  this  properly  organized  subject-matter  to  a  particular  age  or  condition 
of  childhood — curriculum  courses,  as  it  were,  within  the  individual  subjects  them- 
selves. Under  the  plan  of  differentiation  proposed  in  an  earlier  section,  *  each  of  these 
curriculum  courses  would  be  in  one  sense  the  central  course,  the  keystone,  of  a  specific 
curriculum. 


•  See  pages  148  ff. 
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d.  Courses  in  Academic  Subjects 
The  normal  schools  of  Missouri  were  designated  in  an  earlier  section  as  of  the 
"academic"  type.  From  whatever  point  of  view  they  are  examined,  one  cannot  fail  to 
be  impressed  by  the  very  slight  difference  in  apparent  aim  between  the  work  done 
in  the  normal  schools  and  the  work  done  in  non-professional  schools  and  colleges  of 
similar  grade.  This  policy  is  commonly  justified  on  the  ground  that  these  academic 
subjects,  while  apparently  the  same,  are  taught  in  a  way  that  differentiates  them  from 
corresponding  courses  in  institutions  of  general  education  by  revealing  clearly  their 
intimate  relationships  to  the  more  elementary  subject-matter  and  to  the  problems  of 
teaching  in  the  lower  schools.  The  present  section  will  examine  very  briefly  the  valid- 
ity of  this  argument,  especially  in  so  far  as  it  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  aca- 
demic courses  are  clearly  differentiated  upon  a  professional  basis. 

(1)  English  and  Public  Speaking 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  normal  schools'  offerings  in  English^  is  their 
number  and  variety.  In  three  of  the  schools,  the  English  courses  alone  could  engage 
a  student's  entire  time  for  more  than  two  years.  Indeed,  if  we  include  the  few  sec- 
ondary courses,  they  actually  contemplate  a  larger  amount  of  work  in  this  subject 
than  is  offered  by  the  University  of  Missouri.^ 

Amount  and  Variety  Excessive  foe  Sound  Cureicula 

One  may  infer  from  the  list  of  courses  that  collegiate  work  in  English  is  designed 
primarily  to  prepare  high  school  teachers  of  this  subject.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  ask 
whether  this  professional  objective  could  not  be  attained  much  more  effectively  by 
making  specific  curriculum  requirements.^  No  prospective  teacher  of  English  can  take 
all  of  the  courses  offered  in  any  one  of  the  three  schools  even  during  a  three-year 
or  four-year  attendance.  It  would  seem  both  feasible  and  economical,  therefore,  to 
reach  an  agreement  as  to  what  a  teacher  of  English  most  needs  in  the  way  of  academic 
equipment  in  the  subject  rather  than  to  overburden  the  program  with  elective  courses, 
some  of  which  are  certainly  of  less  value  than  others  for  the  purpose  in  view.  The 
limitations  of  the  teaching  staff  would  also  dictate  a  restriction  of  the  offerings.  The 
"load"  upon  the  four  or  five  instructors  in  the  English  department  of  each  of  the 
normal  schools  is  much  heavier  than  appears,  for  some  of  the  courses  are  necessarily 
repeated  two,  three,  or  even  four  times  each  year. 

If  any  advantage  inheres  in  the  policy  of  preparing  high  school  teachers  in  the 
normal  schools,  this  advantage  can  be  best  expressed  in  the  provision  of  real  cur- 
ricula directed  toward  definite  teaching-objectives.  The  colleges  and  the  universities 

'  See  page  406. 

'  The  total  annual  ofierinei)  of  the  English  department  in  the  University  of  Missouri  aggregate  ninety-one  semester 

hours.  This  includes,  as  in  the  normal  schools,  the  courses  in  public  speaking. 

■  Variety  might  be  justified  by  many  different  curricula  were  not  students  with  widely  varying  objectives  iegi»- 

tered  for  the  same  courses. 
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do  not  supply  such  curricula.  The  universities,  particularly,  find  the  elective  system 
administratively  expedient  largely  because  selections  can  be  made  from  the  vaiious 
offerings  to  meet  moi-e  or  less  satisfactorily  any  one  of  a  number  of  objectives.  The 
English  department,  for  example,  must  teach  English  to  the  prospective  lawyer,  the 
prospective  journalist,  the  prospective  engineer,  and  the  prospective  physician  (to 
name  but  a  few  of  the  vocations  that  its  students  will  enter)  as  well  as  to  prospec- 
tive teachers.  PVom  the  point  of  view  of  educational  efficiency,  it  could  do  each  job 
better  if  courses  could  be  organized  that  would  be  specifically  directed  toward  each 
calling,  but  this  is  not  generally  feasible  in  such  institutions.*  The  situation  in  the 
normal  school  is  quite  different.  It  is  preparing  for  one  profession,  or  at  most  for 
related  subdivisions  of  one  profession.  It  has  the  strategic  advantage  of  being  able 
to  concentrate  upon  its  problem  or  upon  its  limited  number  of  related  problems.  In 
Missouri,  the  normal  schools  have  not  risen  to  this  opportunity.  Tho  avowedly  under- 
taking to  prepare  high  school  teachers,  these  schools  are  satisfied  to  imitate  the  prac- 
tices and  policies  of  the  colleges  and  universities, — practices  and  policies  that,  in 
so  far  as  the  training  of  high  school  teachers  is  concerned,  certainly  constitute  a  mis- 
guided leadership. 

Professional  Character  Negligible 

The  contention  that  these  academic  courses  are  appreciably  modified  in  the  normal 
schools  to  meet  a  professional  need  is  not  borne  out  by  the  best  available  testimony, — 
the  testimony,  namely,  of  the  instructors  themselves.  On  the  question  blanks  sub- 
mitted to  the  instructors  in  the  normal  schools  in  connection  with  the  present  study, 
this  request  appeared: 

"Point  out  definitely  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  pedagogical  element  in  the 
course;  that  is,  just  what  and  how  much  you  do  in  the  course  that  you  would  not 
do  if  the  students  were  not  intending  to  teach.  State,  if  possible,  the  relative 
proportion  of  time  devoted  to  pedagogical  as  compared  with  academic  work." 

In  a  small  minority  of  reports  there  are  suggestions  of  differentiations  with  refer- 
ence to  the  professional  purpose.  A  very  few  of  these  are  definite  and  indicate  that 
the  instructor  has  deliberately  organized  his  work  with  the  needs  of  prospective  teach- 
ers in  view.  For  example: 

"Considerable  attention  is  given  informally  to  the  problems  of  teaching  read- 
ing and  elementary  public  speaking  in  rural  schools  and  the  grades.  The  entire 
method  of  the  class  is  planned  for  helpfulness  in  teaching  similar  work  to  more 
elementary  students."  (Course  in  Oral  English  and  American  Literature.) 

The  following  replies,  however,  are  typical  of  the  attitude  of  three-fourths  of  the 
teachers  of  English  and  American  literature : 

"The  course  is  chiefly  academic.  Possibly  more  attention  is  given  to  the  selection 

'  Altho  in  some  universities,  tlie  engineerinK  colleges  have  insisted  on  specialized  courses  for  their  students  in  such 
subjects  as  English  and  mathematics. 
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and  grouping  of  material  than  would  be  given  ordinarily.  In  other  respects  it 
does  not  differ  in  method  from  the  courses  usually  planned  for  students  who 
have  no  intention  of  teaching."  (Course  on  American  Poets.) 

"I  should  probably  do  the  same  kind  of  work,  the  ability  of  the  students  being 
the  same,  were  I  teaching  in  any  other  kind  of  an  institution."  (Course  in  Shake- 
speare.) 

"To  cover  the  ground,  the  course  must  be  mainly  academic.  Time  is  lacking  for 
more  than  minor  mention  of  the  methods  and  suitableness  of  teaching  and  sub- 
ject-matter respectively.  But  there  is  a  required  course  taken  by  these  students, 
the  teaching  of  literature,  that  covers  the  pedagogical  side  of  the  question." 
(Course  in  American  Literature.) 

"Peda^gy  in  this  course  is  incidental — only  so  far  as  proper  methods  are 
employed  by  the  teacher  is  pedagogy  exemplified  with  occasional  reference  to 
why  a  certain  method  of  development  was  employed  and  wherein  further  ampli- 
fication would  be  necessary  with  younger  pupils."  (Course  in  Literature  offered  to 
candidates  for  Rural  Certificate.) 

"Only  incidental  work  of  a  pedagogical  nature."  (Course  in  English  Drama.) 

"No  special  pedagogical  work.  The  aim  is  to  present  a  method  of  literary  study 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  period  covered."  (Course  in  Wordsworth.) 

"The  only  direct  pedagogical  element  is  the  discussion  of  suitable  modem  liter- 
ature to  introduce  into  the  school  course,  the  library,  etc."  (Course  in  Recent  and 
Contemporary  Literature.) 

"The  course  is  almost  entirely  academic.  Of  course,  the  feeling  that  most  of 
the  class  wiU  be  teachers  modifies  the  nature  of  the  instruction  to  some  extent." 
(Course  in  English  Literature.) 

The  reports  from  teachers  of  composition  and  rhetoric  are  of  the  same  negative 
tenor, — "Course  entirely  academic;"  "Pedagogical  element  incidented;"  and  so 
forth.  But  again,  in  a  small  minority  of  the  cases,  one  comes  across  suggestions  of 
a  definite  sort,  as  the  following: 

"  I  seek  to  secure  the  habit  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  all  errors  and  the  reason 
of  all  effectiveness  in  composition  or  speech.  I  seek  also  to  emphasize  funda- 
mental principles  in  terms  so  simple  and  clear  that  they  can  readily  be  trans- 
ferred to  very  elementary  composition  instruction." 

An  opinion  that  is  probably  more  general  among  teachers  of  academic  subjects 
than  the  statements  in  their  replies  indicate  is  frankly  expressed  by  an  instructor 
in  English  composition ;  the  italics  are  ours  : 

"lean  hardly  be  so  foolish  as  to  spend  apart  of  my  time  giving  the  training  and 
part  showing  how  to  give  it  to  others.  I  expect  that  the  students  who  expect  to 
teach  composition  will  make  careful  note  of  the  methods  and  practices  of  this 
course.  I  do  give  the  students  considerable  training  in  grading  each  others' 
themes,  but  that  ought  to  be  done  in  any  theme  course,  and  is  done  in  most 
university  courses  in  composition." 
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How  SHOULD  Content  Courses  be  Professionalized? 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  firm  conviction  on  the  part  of  many  teachers  that  sub- 
ject-matter and  methods  must  be  separated,  the  latter  following  the  former  in  every 
case.  According  to  this  point  of  view,  an  attempt  to  do  the  two  things  at  once  is  to 
incur  the  risk  of  divided  attention  with  the  probability  that  neither  will  be  done  well. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  danger  to  be  avoided.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  those  who 
ttike  this  view  have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  what  "method"  is.  Mastery  of  method  in 
a  given  material  is  after  all  little  more  than  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  way  in  which 
the  material  shapes  itself  most  advantageously  to  the  learner.  There  should  be,  there- 
fore, no  question  of  teaching  subject-matter  and  methods  simultaneously  as  diverse 
objects  of  attention;  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  utilizing  the  actual  experience  of  the 
student  in  learning  in  order  to  throw  light  upon  his  later  problem  of  teaching.  Cer- 
tain pedagogical  problems  may  well  be  relegated  to  methods  courses,- — -or  preferably 
to  what  were  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section  as  "curriculum"  courses, — but  the 
large  problem  of  organizing  the  subject-matter  for  teaching  and  of  indicating  the 
points  at  which  the  teacher's  emphasis  must  fall  can  in  general  be  solved  nowhere 
so  well  as  in  the  subject-matter  course  itself.  Whether  it  be  a  "review"  or  a  "new 
view,"  the  student's  experiences  in  learning  or  relearning  will  form  the  best  concrete 
basis  for  an  understanding  of  the  special  "pedagogy"  of  the  subject.  While  these 
experiences  are  fresh,  they  should  be  studied  and  discussed  to  the  end  that  they  may 
be  registered  in  the  student's  mind  and  be  subject  to  recall  when  he  himself  essays 
the  teacher's  task.  Thus  his  whole  education  sensitizes  him  to  the  learning  process;  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  skilful  teacher  is  one  who  can  recall  most  clearly  the 
successive  steps  of  his  own  mastery  and  thru  these  reconstruct  in  imagination  the 
situation  which  the  pupil  is  facing.  The  teacher  who  cannot  do  this  is  the  teacher  who 
is  likely  to  leave  out  essential  stages  in  instruction  and  then  to  charge  up  his  fail- 
ure against  the  stupidity  of  his  pupils.  It  is  just  this  power  of  recall  and  of  self- 
analysis  in  fresh  learning  that  explains  the  humility  and  sympathy  of  the  learning 
teacher  as  contrasted  with  the  mental  snobbery  of  the  teacher  who  does  not  insist 
that  he  himself  from  time  to  time  attack  strange  and  difficult  material.  To  be  sure, 
his  own  experiences  with  subjects  that  cause  his  students  difficulties  gradually  fade 
unless  thoroughly  studied  and  rationalized  at  the  time,  but  the  all-essential  attitude 
of  the  learner  must  be  maintained  if  he  would  really  teach. 

The  instructors  in  reading  and  public  speaking  seem  to  detect  and  use  the  oppor- 
tunities for  this  type  of  training  much  more  frequently  than  do  the  teachers  of  com- 
position and  literature.  We  find,  for  example,  these  interesting  illustrations  in  their 
replies : 

"Students  are  called  on  for  comment  and  criticism  of  the  work  of  others. 
The  standards  of  criticism  are  discussed.  The  psychological  foundation  of  oral 
interpretation  is  discussed  and  illustrations  given  by  the  teacher.  This  is  applied 
in  the  later  work  of  the  class :  when  an  error  is  made,  some  member  of  the  class 
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is  given  the  opportunity  to  try  to  get  the  right  interpretation; — by  means  of 
question  and  suggestion  giving  the  right  mental  stimulus  to  the  reader.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  term  is  given  definitely  to  the  pedagogical  element  in  the 
work.  More  pedagogical  work  is  done  incidentally;  that  is,  attention  is  called 
to  method  pursued  in  obtaining  a  certain  interpretation;  this  is  done  in  pass- 
ing." (Course  in  Ea^essioii.) 

"Questions  for  debate  are  chosen  to  meet  the  needs  of  high  school  teachers.  How 
to  organize  societies  in  debate,  how  to  judge  results,  how  to  criticise  —  all  are 
discussed."  (Course  in  Debating.) 

"All  the  burden  of  criticism  is  thrown  upon  the  members  of  the  class  as  soon 
as  adequate  standards  of  criticism  can  be  set  up.  By  this  means  the  students  are 
taughttomake  discriminating buttactful  judgments  about  reading  and  speaking. 
"The  material  for  reading  in  the  projects  which  each  is  required  to  under- 
take, is  taken  from  those  bits  of  school  literature  which  have  been  or  are  likely 
to  prove  difficult  to  handle. 

"The  reasons  for  successful  and  unsuccessful  attempts  in  reading  and  speak- 
ing in  the  public  schools  are  probed  in  great  detail. 

"The  class  is  notified  early  in  the  course  that  any  move  made  by  the  in- 
structor in  the  conduct  of  the  recitation  or  in  the  arrangement  of  the  material 
will  be  cheerfully  explained  on  request. 

"About  one-fourth  of  my  time  in  class  is  spent  upon  the  strictly  pedagogical 
aspects  of  the  subject."  (Course  in  Elementary  Reading  and  Speaking.) 

The  fact  that  the  courses  in  public  speaking  have  been  so  clearly  and  definitely 
adapted  to  the  professional  purpose  of  the  normal  schools  in  comparison  with  the 
courses  in  rhetoric,  composition,  and  literature  is  perhaps  to  be  explained  by  their 
relatively  recent  development  as  collegiate  subjects.  Their  adjustment  to  specific  pur- 
poses is  not  so  likely  to  be  impeded  by  the  traditions  that  naturally  cluster  about  a 
subject  that  has  been  organized  and  taught  for  a  relatively  long  time  in  the  field 
of  "general"  education.^ 

(2)  Ancient  Languages 

Courses  in  the  ancient  languages,  and  especially  in  Latin,  form  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  total  offerings  at  each  of  the  normal  schools,  altho  the  actual  enrolment 
of  collegiate  students  in  these  courses  is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  negligible.^  Cape 
Girardeau  provides  ninety-one  and  one- third  semester  hours  of  Latin  and  Greek  and 
three  secondary  units  of  Latin — certainly  an  ambitious  program  for  the  single  in- 
structor assigned  to  this  work.  These  are  approximately  equal  to  the  off'erings  in 
Latin  and  Greek  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  where  a  teaching  staff  equivalent  to 
at  least  four  full-time  instructors  is  provided. 

It  is  clear  that  very  few  of  these  courses  actually  are  or  can  be  given  during  any 

'  Thi«  it  not  to  say  that  these  "academic  "  traditions  are  always  to  be  deplored.  In  curricula  of  the  general  or  lib- 
eral type,  the  plan  of  organization  which  is  based  upon  the  organic  development  of  a  body  of  knowledge  will  doubt- 
less furnish  the  best  pattern  for  the  organization  of  the  teaching.  The  danger  lest  the  work  become  detached  and 
formal  may  be  corrected  by  the  present  tendency,  even  in  these  general  courses,  to  employ  the  "problem  "  method. 

'  See  page  406. 
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one  year,  and  yet  nothing  appears  in  the  catalogue  to  indicate  this  fact, — a  policy 
of  catalogue  constraction  that  is  the  legitimate,  or  perhaps  illegitimate,  child  of 
the  elective  system.  It  is  the  custom  at  certain  universities  to  announce  in  advance 
courses  that  constitute  an  organic  sequence  thru  several  years.  The  normal  schools 
have  no  such  excuse ;  the  courses  have  no  reference  to  work  actually  under  way,  and 
are  apparently  published  for  the  sake  of  appearances  only.' 

Another  interesting  fact  is  revealed  by  a  comparative  examination  of  the  offer- 
ings of  the  schools.  Out  of  twenty-six  different  collegiate  courses  in  Latin  offered 
by  the  five  normal  schools,  only  three  (Cicero,  Vergil,  and  the  teachers'  course)  are 
found  in  all  of  the  schools.  Twelve  different  courses,  aggregating  more  than  fifty- 
five  semester  hours  of  credit,  are  found  only  once  in  the  list,  and  seventeen  different 
courses,  aggregating  eighty-six  semester  hours  of  credit,  are  found  in  fewer  than 
three  of  the  schools.  The  conclusion  seems  justified  that,  even  in  so  old  and  well- 
standardized  a  subject  as  Latin,  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
the  qualifications  of  the  secondary  teacher  should  be.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  aU 
of  the  courses  finding  a  place  upon  this  list  are  of  equal  value  in  the  preparation 
of  students  who  are  planning  to  teach  Latin  in  the  high  schools. 

Upon  the  part  of  the  instructors  in  the  classical  languages  a  spirit  of  genuine  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  Latin  education  was  noted  in  each  of  the  schools.  This  is  due 
in  part,  of  course,  to  the  necessity  that  the  classicists  have  faced  of  defending  their 
studies  against  criticism.  The  following  extract  from  the  outline  of  one  of  the  in- 
structoi"s  is  typical  of  the  attitude  : 

"It  is  a  part  of  this  course  to  show  that  Latin  has  its  place  in  Education. 
To  show  the  student  that  Latin  trains  along  the  lines  of  observing,  reasoning, 
recording  and  expressing.  So  much  stress  is  placed  upon  this  that  it  is  hoped  the 
student  will  carry  away  an  attitude  which  will  tend  to  make  him  use  this  subject 
as  a  medium  for  the  advancement  of  the  essentials  named." 

But  this  keen  enthusiasm  for  education  in  Latin  upon  the  part  of  the  instructors 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  normal  schools,  nor  are  its  expressions  here  essentially  different 
from  what  one  hears  in  the  classical  departments  of  the  liberal  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  Latin  problem,  the  normal 
schools  that  prepare  high  school  teachers  have  a  unique  opportunity  which  cannot 
be  adequately  met  merely  by  reiterating  the  traditional  affirmations  of  the  value 
of  classical  study.  The  only  way  in  which  Latin  can  escape  the  stigma  of  a  "dead" 
language  is  for  it  to  show  life.  This  is  fundamentally  a  teaching  problem,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  normal  schools  have  their  golden  opportunity.  There  are  excellent  Latin 

'  In  one  of  the  schools  visited  in  the  apring  of  1915,  twenty-seven  collegriate  courses  in  ancient  languages  were  listed 
in  the  catalogue,  and  by  a  curious  coincidence  just  twenty-seven  students  of  collegiate  grade  were  enrolled  in  the 
department.  When  the  instructor  was  asked  why  so  many  courses  were  offered,  he  replied  ;  *'The  Board  gauges 
a  man  by  the  class  enrolments;  hence  instructors  offer  a  large  number  of  courses."  By  another  curious  coincidence, 
this  instructor  during  the  term  in  question  taught  twenty-seven  hours  each  week.  In  the  following  year,  the  aver- 
age enrolment  in  all  of  the  collegiate  classes  in  the  classics  was  approximately  twenty-one  students,  divided 
among  three  classes.  The  class  enrolments  varied  from  three  to  sixteen  with  an  average  of  seven.  The  instructor 
carried  in  addition  two  units  (ten  hours  a  week)  of  secondary  work. 
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teachers  in  the  Missouri  normal  schools  who  could  do  much  to  pass  on  to  their  stu- 
dents not  only  a  subject  which  they  have  made  vital  in  their  own  instruction,  but  the 
art  of  making  it  vital.  Every  course  must  be  in  a  very  real  sense  a  teacher's  course. 
If  the  preparation  of  high  school  teachers  of  Latin  could  be  assigned  to  a  single 
school;  if  then  the  instructor  could  concentrate  upon  six  or  eight  fundamental 
courses  with  the  aforesaid  aim,  undistracted  by  the  presence  in  his  classes  of  students 
who  are  taking  Latin  for  purposes  other  than  teaching,  and  unworried  by  demands 
for  "numbers,"  he  could  conceivably  do  more  to  ensure  the  permanence  of  his  subject 
in  the  nation's  culture  than  the  heated  arguments  of  the  controversialist  have  so  far 
accomplished.^ 

(3)  MoDEEN  Foreign  Languages 

In  the  total  number  of  courses  offered  in  modern  foreign  languages,  the  variations 
among  the  five  schools  are  not  significant.^  Kirksville,  however,  concentrates  its  ener- 
gies upon  one  language,  while  Warrensburg  and  Springfield  provide  instruction  in 
two,  and  Cape  Girardeau  in  three. 

The  instructors'  reports  indicate  that  few  if  any  of  the  courses  are  taken  exclu- 
sively by  prospective  teachers  of  foreign  languages.  In  most  cases,  indeed,  the  enrol- 
ment is  far  from  homogeneous.  It  is  consequently  not  to  be  expected  that  the  instruc- 
tion will  reveal  a  clear  adaptation  to  a  professional  purpose.  With  one  exception,  the 
instructors  report  that  the  courses  are  conducted  substantially  as  they  would  be  in 
any  institution  of  similar  grade.  The  exception  is  interesting  in  the  light  that  it 
throws  on  the  kind  of  differentiation  that  is  both  possible  and  profitable: 

"  I  usually  have  students  visiting  the  course  who  have  had  several  years  of 
German,  but  intend  to  teach,  so  various  {wints  are  emphasized  for  their  benefit 
— that  is:  they  are  told  that  such  points  should  be  emphasized;  it  becomes  a 
conscious  process;  while  these  points  are  emphasized  or  drilled  just  as  much 
without  their  presence,  the  student  is  less  conscious  of  the  same  process."  (Class 
in  First-year  German.) 

The  fact  that  advanced  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  the  subject  attend 
this  beginners'  class  without  credit  for  the  sake  of  receiving  this  essentially  profes- 
sional instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  the  language  is  in  itself  testimony  to  the  need 
and  value  of  courses  of  this  type  covering  the  fundamental  subject-matter  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  teacher.  It  is  possible  that,  in  the  languages,  visiting  beginners' 
classes  of  high  school  grade  would  be  preferable  for  this  purpose  to  enrolment  in  col- 
legiate classes  of  the  "review"  type;  but  even  in  this  case,  there  would  be  a  distinct 
advantage  in  having  the  visiting  students  actually  registered  in  the  class,  under  some- 

'  What  miKht  be  done,  and  one  of  the  obstacles  which  prevents  its  beingr  done  more  generally,  will  be  clear  from 

the  followinit  report: 
"  Not  much  of  the  pedaKOR-ical  element  is  included,  but  some.  Whatever  is  stressed  is  pointed  out  and  the  learner 
is  made  to  know  and  feel  the  reason  for  this  stress.  Difficulties  of  Latin  peculiar  to  Cicero  are  dwelt  upon,  and 
the  method  of  mastering  them  constantly  held  up  to  the  class.  Hut  as  many  take  Latin  who  will  probably  not 
teach,  pedagogy  is  not  made  prominent."  (Course  in  Cicero's  Orations.) 

'  See  page  401. 
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thing  akin  to  the  "participation"  plan  already  referred  to;  that  is,  they  should  be 
responsible  for  preparing  each  lesson  and  should  be  ready  to  "recite"  as  regular  pupils. 
In  the  advanced  classes,  too,  there  should  be  innumerable  opportunities  for  the 
kind  of  professional  work  that  has  been  emphasized  in  the  preceding  discussions, — 
that  is,  analysis  of  the  students'  own  experiences  in  learning  as  a  means  for  laying 
bare  the  principles,  precepts,  and  ideals  of  teaching.  In  so  far  as  the  observations 
made  in  connection  with  the  present  study  furnish  a  basis  for  judgment,  it  should 
be  said  that  the  teaching  of  the  modern  languages  in  the  normal  schools  is  excep- 
tionally well  adapted  to  serve  as  a  model  of  what  expert  and  highly  efficient  teaching 
in  this  field  should  do.  It  remains  only  to  make  its  potential  value  dynamic  by  sys- 
tematically bringing  to  the  students'  consciousness  the  details  of  artistry  that  con- 
stitute so  important  a  part  of  its  excellence.  Judging  from  the  instructors'  reports, 
these  details  are  now  left  in  the  background  for  the  student  to  detect  and  profit  by 
if  he  can.  But  the  very  essence  of  artistry  in  teaching,  as  in  other  fields,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  elements  which  make  it  up  are  hard  to  detect.  One  looking  upon  a  fine  bit  of 
teaching  is  likely  to  be  impressed  by  its  apparent  simplicity,  and  to  conclude  that 
after  all  any  one  could  do  as  well, — just  as  one  is  likely  to  gain  a  similar  impression 
from  observing  the  finest  acting  or  listening  to  good  public  speaking.  Like  the  seri- 
ous student  of  any  art,  the  prospective  teacher  who  is  working  with  a  real  master 
must  get  something  more  than  the  total  effect  of  the  masterly  teaching :  he  must  see 
the  elements  that  make  up  this  total  effect,  and  understand  something  of  the  part 
that  each  plays.  The  best  time  to  do  this,  we  believe,  is  immediately  after  he  has 
himself  gone  thru  with  the  very  learning  experience  which  it  was  the  master's  purpose 
to  bring  about. 

(4)  History  and  Government 

What  was  said  in  the  section  that  treated  of  the  courses  in  English  composition 
and  literature  will  hold  in  the  main  for  the  normal  school  courses  in  history.  The 
variations  in  the  amount  of  work  offered,  among  the  different  schools,  are  somewhat 
wider  than  in  the  case  of  English.^  Kirksville  provides  collegiate  courses  in  history, 
government,  and  economics  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  semester  hours,  and  in  ad- 
dition offers  secondary  courses  aggregating  two  and  two-thirds  units,  equivalent  in 
the  demands  upon  the  teaching  staff  to  at  least  twenty  semester  hours.  In  history 
Kirksville  offers  more  work  than  the  University  of  Missouri.^  The  offerings  in  the 
other  normal  schools,  however,  are  significantly  fewer,  Springfield  providing  for  only 
thirty-seven  and  one-half  semester  hours  with  two  and  one-third  units  of  secondary 
courses. 

Again,  the  question  is  not  whether  a  normal  school  is  to  be  criticised  for  offer- 

'  See  pages  407,  408. 

'  The  history  offerinifg  at  the  University  of  Missouri  in  1917-18  totaled  BO  semester  hours ;  at  Kirksville,  subtracting 
the  30  semester  hours  in  government,  economics,  and  sociology,  the  history  offerings  on  the  collegiate  level  amount 
to  70  hours. 
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ing  more  work  in  a  certain  subject  than  is  offered  by  a  university;  it  is  conceivable 
that  this  may  be  justified.  The  question  is  rather  whether  the  work  that  is  offered 
is  designed  to  meet  the  particular  professional  need  for  which  the  normal  school 
exists.  The  outlines  submitted  in  history  reveal  in  fewer  cases  than  those  in  English 
any  attempts  to  professionalize  the  work.  Even  in  the  reports  on  American  history, 
the  replies  indicate  that  there  is  no  significant  modification  of  the  courses  from  the 
academic  type.  The  comment  most  frequently  made  is  that  nothing  is  attempted  in 
a  pedagogical  way  beyond  making  the  teaching  as  good  as  possible  in  order  that  it 
may  serve  as  a  model;  in  three  or  four  instances  the  insti-uctors  state  that  develop- 
mental methods  of  teaching  are  emphasized  much  more  than  would  be  the  case  were 
the  students  not  preparing  to  teach.  Two  illustrations  will  typify  the  character  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  responses: 

"  Formal  pedagogy  is  little  thought  of.  I  have  never  really  thought  of  consider- 
ing the  pedagogical  and  academic  work  as  separate  in  this  course.  But  I  am  try- 
ing to  teach  teachers  or  prospective  teachers.  I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  I 
would  change  the  course  a  great  deal  if  none  of  the  people  were  to  be  teachers. 
Of  course  if  none  were  to  be  teachers,  I  would  bother  very  little  with  special 
reports  on  how  to  teach  the  subject  in  the  high  school."  (Course  in  American 
Constitutional  History.) 

"  The  pedagogical  element  consists  mostly  in  the  teacher's  methods  and  exam- 
ple. The  course  is  more  or  less  a  'model  course.'" 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  realized  that  however  much  or  little  a  student  may  learn  by 
"unconscious  imitation,"  nine-tenths  of  the  value  of  a  "model  course"  in  subject- 
matter,  £is  in  the  training  school,  is  lost  on  a  prospective  teacher  unless  the  distinc- 
tive elements  that  make  it  a  "model"  are  explicitly  pointed  out  at  the  time.  In  his 
attempts  to  do  this  many  a  normal  school  teacher  might  discover  serious  defects  in 
his  teaching  as  measured  by  the  results  in  individual  cases,  and  it  would  not  be  unfair 
to  require  him,  as  a  model-maker,  to  measure  his  success  by  the  extent  to  which  he 
could  justify  his  procedure  to  his  young  critics.  Such  is  precisely  the  problem  of  the 
clinical  operator. 

The  courses  in  civics  and  government  are  not  essentially  different  from  the  courses 
in  history  in  this  respect,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  courses  that  emphasize 
community  civics,  where  an  explicit  attempt  is  made  to  illustrate  the  use  of  local 
materials.  In  describing  one  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  history  of  Missouri  the 
instructor  also  emphasized  his  efforts  to  acquaint  students  with  the  possibilities  of 
utilizing  the  immediate  environment. 

(5)  Mathematics 

Collegiate  courses  in  mathematics  in  the  normal  schools  are  relatively  less  nu- 
merous than  those  in  English  and  history,  and  in  no  school  do  they  aggregate  in 
semester  hours  one-half  of  the  con^esponding  offerings  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
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Doubtless  one  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  preparation  of  the  high  school 
teacher  of  mathematics  is  much  more  definitely  standardized  than  is  the  preparation 
of  the  English  or  history  teacher.  It  is  generally  assumed  that,  as  a  basis  for  teach- 
ing secondary  mathematics,  one  should  have  had  collegiate  courses  in  solid  geometry, 
trigonometry,  college  algebra,  analytical  geometry,  and  the  calculus ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  these  subjects  upon  the  programs  of  normal  schools  that  aim  to  prepare  high 
school  teachers  is  to  be  expected.  For  good  measure,  two  schools  add  the  theory  of 
equations,  four  schools  surveying,  and  two  schools  astronomy.' 

It  is  open  to  question  whether  the  courses  in  surveying  and  the  theory  of  equa- 
tions might  not  better  be  replaced  with  a  composite  course,  somewhat  similar  in 
scope  to  the  "industrial  mathematics"  offered  at  Warrensburg, ^  but  requiring  as 
prerequisites  trigonometry,  solid  geometry,  and  perhaps  analytical  geometry  and 
the  calculus,  rather  than  being  open  to  any  high  school  graduate  as  is  the  Warrens- 
burg  course.  In  other  words,  would  it  not  be  well,  upon  the  advanced  training  pro- 
vided by  the  collegiate  courses,  to  organize  a  distinct  course  in  applied  mathematics 
that  would  enable  the  prospective  high  school  teacher  very  richly  to  supplement  the 
secondary  courses  that  he  is  planning  to  teach.?  This  could  well  include  such  infor- 
mation regarding  surveying  as  would  be  most  useful  to  a  high  school  teacher  who, 
after  all,  is  not  planning  to  give  a  technical  training  to  embryo  civil  engineers,  but 
rather  to  utilize  his  knowledge  of  measurements  as  a  basis  for  vivifying  elementary 
algebra  and  geometry.  It  could  also  include  some  reference  to  navigation,  aviation, 
machine  construction,  and  other  arts,  the  technical  details  of  which  are  beyond  the 
high  school  pupil,  but  ceilain  insighj;s  into  which  he  may  easily  gain  in  connection 
with  his  courses  in  elementary  algebra  and  geometry.  The  normal  school  student  who 
is  looking  forward  to  high  school  teaching  in  mathematics  could  advantageously 
take  this  "applied"  course  after  he  has  had  the  collegiate  courses  named,  partic- 
ularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  accepted  standards  for  preparing  a  high  school 
teacher  of  mathematics  require  him  to  take  these  collegiate  courses  in  any  case  if  he 
wishes  to  qualify  himself  for  the  better  positions. 

It  would  seem,  too,  that  for  purposes  of  preparing  the  high  school  teacher,  it 
would  be  possible  to  reduce  college  algebra,  analytical  geometry,  and  the  calculus 
each  to  four  semester  hours  in  place  of  the  five  or  six  that  most  of  the  schools  offer. 
This  with  other  possible  reductions  would  make  it  feasible  to  offer  and  require  one 
or  more  courses  dealing  with  the  actual  content  of  algebra  and  geometry  as  taught 
in  the  high  schools,  —  courses  that  would  be  "professionalized"  in  the  same  thorough- 
going manner  that  has  been  described  in  connection  with  collegiate  courses  in  the 
elementary  subjects.  This,  again,  is  a  step  that  the  normal  schools  of  Missouri  might 
profitably  take  toward  constructing  real  professional  curricula  for  secondary  teachers. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  quote  in  detail  from  the  instractors'  outlines  the  state- 
ments that  reveal  as  plainly  as  in  the  courses  previously  discussed  the  almost  total 

'  See  page  408.  '  See  Catalogue,  1917-18,  page  80.  , 
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absence  of  any  clear  adaptation  of  the  work  to  a  professional  purpose.  In  an  old 
and  highly  standardized  subject  like  mathematics  this  is  perhaps  little  to  be  won- 
dered at,  and  yet  the  demands  that  mathematical  study  makes  upon  even  the  keen- 
est native  intelligence  are  so  great  that  the  experience  of  learning  in  this  field  could 
be  made  of  very  great  service  in  gaining  an  insight  into  the  problems  of  teaching. 
One  of  the  instructors  has  at  least  glimpsed  the  possibilities  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  the  calculus,  pointing  out  that  the  experiences  of  the  students  in  master- 
ing the  process  of  integration  may  serve  as  an  object-lesson  for  them  in  connection 
with  teaching  the  more  elementary  branches.  But  much  more  typical  of  the  general 
attitude  of  the  mathematics  instructors  toward  the  general  problem  are  the  follow- 
ing statements : 

"I  insist  upon  knowing  the  subject.  Those  who  expect  to  teach  it  will  be  able 
to  develop  their  own  methods  of  doing  so.'' 

"As  this  is  not  a  pedagogical  subject  no  direct  attention  is  given  to  the  peda- 
gogical side  of  the  subject." 

The  normal  schools  have  long  reproached  the  "reactionary  colleges  and  universi- 
ties" for  this  attitude  and  deplored  it;  how  comes  it  here? 

(6)  Physics  and  Chemistry 

The  collegiate  offerings  in  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  three  schools  that  empha- 
size most  strongly  the  preparation  of  high  school  teachers  seem  on  the  whole  to  be 
well  selected.'  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  the  instructors  are  overloaded  with 
work,  and  this  evidence  was  borne  out  by  conferences  with  instructors  at  the  time  of 
the  visits  to  the  schools.  One  instructor,  for  example,  found  it  necessary  to  be  in 
classroom  or  laboratory  from  half-past  seven  in  the  morning  until  half-past  five  in 
the  evening,  and  to  give  his  evenings  and  Saturdays  very  largely  to  the  correction 
of  notebooks  and  reports.  This  instructor  teaches  during  forty -eight  weeks  of  the 
year.  The  collegiate  work  in  his  subject  (chemistry)  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers 
of  the  subject  in  high  schools,  and  to  give  the  essential  basis  in  chemistry  for  special 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  the  household  arts.  Only  five  high  schools  in  the  district 
served  by  this  normal  school,  outside  of  one  large  city,  offer  courses  in  chemistry, 
and  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  the  demand  for  teachers  of  household  arts  in  the  dis- 
trict will  require  more  than  four  or  five  supervisors  annually  for  many  years  to  come. 
A  situation  of  this  sort  illustrates  the  marked  unwisdom  of  a  policy  that  permits 
five  normal  schools  of  the  state  as  well  as  the  state  university  to  attempt  the  prepa- 
ration of  practically  all  types  of  high  school  teachers  and  special  supervisors.^ 

The  instructors'  reports  suggest  that  the  work  in  the  physical  sciences  is  rather 
more  distinctly  pointed  toward  the  teaching  problem  than  is  the  case  in  the  depart- 
ments heretofore  discussed,  altho  the  pedagogical  element  is  usually  fastened  on  to 

>  See  pace  408.  '  See  page  260. 
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the  academic  instruction  rather  than  woven  into  it.  The  presence  in  the  same  classes 
of  students  with  different  objectives  is  undoubtedly  a  handicap  to  a  thoroughgoing 
professional  treatment,  as  is  indicated  by  the  following  comments  taken  from  the 
course  outlines: 

"  In  the  course  in  general  chemistry,  we  cannot  confine  ourselves  to  the  inter- 
ests of  any  one  group.  \Vhere  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach  chemistry,  we 
advise  with  him  as  to  the  type,  kind,  etc.,  of  materials  needed.  I  also  try  to  keep    . 
such  students  in  touch  with  the  best  literature  on  physical  science  teaching. 
(Course  in  General  Chemistry.) 

"No  attention  paid  to  this  [the  pedagogical  element]."  (Course  in  Organic  Chem- 
istry, in  which  were  enrolled  at  the  time  the  report  was  given,  prospective  teach- 
ers of  chemistry,  general  science,  household  science,  agriculture,  and  mathe- 
matics.) 

Occasionally,  the  typical  university  pwint  of  view  crops  out  in  the  instructors' 
comments;  for  example: 

"  Difficulties  met  with  in  high  school  work  and  laboratory  methods  and  manage- 
ment are  discussed  incidentally,  but  our  main  effort  is  an  attempt  to  present  and 
thoroughly  acquaint  the  student  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  physics. 
We  work  on  the  assumption  that  the  student  will  be  able  to  work  out  the  details 
for  himself  if  the  principles  are  understood.'"  (Course  in  College  Physics.) 

(7)  Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology,  Hygiene,  and  Sanftation 

Whether  from  the  point  of  view  of  preparing  teachers  of  the  biological  sciences 
in  the  high  school,  and  teachers  of  physiology,  nature  study,  and  general  science  in 
the  elementary  school  and  junior  high  school,  or  from  the  point  of  view  of  laying  an 
adequate  foundation  in  biological  knowledge  for  the  study  of  psychology,  sociology, 
and  educational  theory,  the  offerings  and  equipment  of  the  Missouri  normal  schools 
are  notably  defective.'  At  the  time  that  the  present  study  was  made,  Kirksville  offered 
no  biological  courses  of  collegiate  character  except  five  semester  hours  of  bacteri- 
ology and  one  term's  work  in  physiology.  Apparently  the  course  in  bacteriology  may 
be  taken  by  students  who  have  had  no  prerequisite  biological  work.  The  other  schools 
afford  much  better  balanced  biological  programs,  altho  the  offerings  are  less  numerous 
than  in  the  physical  sciences,  except  at  Springfield,  where  the  two  groups  are  equal. 

The  neglect  of  the  biological  sciences  is  the  more  difficult  to  understand  in  view 
of  the  liberal  offerings  in  chemistry  provided  by  four  of  the  schools.  The  biological 
sciences  apjjear  in  the  high  school  programs  somewhat  more  frequently  than  chemis- 
try, and  they  have  a  more  intimate  relation  than  chemistry  to  the  nature  study  and 
geography  of  the  elementary  school,  to  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  to  the  general 
or  elementary  science  that  is  coming  to  find  a  place  in  junior  high  school  programs. 
From  every  point  of  view,  then,  it  would  seem  that  the  biological  sciences  should 
be  the  last  to  be  neglected  by  the  normal  schools. 

'  See  page  408. 
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At  Kirksville  seven  and  one-half  hours  of  physiology,  sanitation,  and  hygiene 
are  offered,  but  no  work  in  these  subjects  is  required  for  any  of  the  collegiate  de- 
grees or  diplomas.  Warrensburg  offers  five  hours  of  hygiene,  but  this  is  apparently 
not  required.  Maryville  requires  for  all  of  the  collegiate  diplomas  a  course  in  "  Home 
Economics  and  Sanitation."  Springfield  also  requires  two  and  one-half  semester 
houi-s  in  sanitation.  Cape  Girardeau  has  no  offerings  in  this  field. 

If  the  biological  courses  are  taught  differently  in  the  normal  schools  than  they 
are  in  institutions  of  general  education,  there  is  nothing  in  the  reports  of  the  instruc- 
tors to  show  it.  In  spite  of  the  almost  innumerable  points  at  which  a  knowledge  of 
biology  could  be  made  to  enrich  and  vivify  instruction  in  many  of  the  subjects  taught 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  the  actual  organization  of  these  courses  in 
the  normal  schools  follows  very  closely  the  academic  or  "pure  science"  model.  The 
courses  in  hygiene  and  sanitation  reveal  somewhat  more  definitely  the  dominance  of 
a  professional  aim,  altho  even  here  the  adaptation  is  slight. 

(8)  Geography  and  Geology  , 

In  view  of  the  emphasis  given  by  the  normal  schools  to  the  preparation  of  high  school 
teachers,  the  meagreness  of  the  offerings  in  geography  causes  no  surprise.''  Most  of  the 
coUegiate  work  is  in  physiography,  and  here  Kirksville  and  Maryville  offer  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  work  to  equip  a  student  to  teach  physiography  as  a  minor  subject 
in  the  high  school.  The  course  at  Springfield  is  reported  by  the  instructor  to  be 
planned  definitely  as  "  a  basis  for  geography  teachers,"  only  a  few  of  whom  expect  to 
teach  physiography  in  the  high  school;  in  other  words,  the  course  is  organized  pri- 
marily for  prospective  elementary  teachers.  In  the  remaining  schools,  too,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  work  in  physiography  is  more  definitely  professionalized  than  are  the 
science  courses  previously  discussed.  At  the  same  time,  the  absence  of  courses  in  gen- 
eral geography  and  the  fact  that  none  of  the  schools  requires  a  course  in  this  subject 
in  any  of  the  collegiate  curricula  point  again  to  the  neglect  by  these  schools  of  the 
type  of  subject-matter  that  the  elementary  teacher  most  needs. 

(9)  Ageicuxture 

The  normal  schools'  offerings  in  agriculture  on  the  collegiate  level  are  relatively 
numerous  at  Kirksville, — forty-five  semester  hours  in  the  aggregate,  in  addition 
to  one  secondary  unit.^  In  two  of  the  other  schools,  also,  a  substantial  number  of 
courses  are  offered.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  in  the  interests  both  of  efficiency  and 
economy  to  limit  the  preparation  of  high  school  teachers  of  agriculture  to  one  or  at 
most  two  of  the  normal  schools  and  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  the  university.  At 
the  present  time  two  institutions,  each  offering  a  good  curriculum  for  such  teachers, 
could  amply  meet  the  demands  of  the  state.  The  provision  of  elementary  courses  in 

'  See  page  408.  *  Sec  page  409. 
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agriculture  for  rural  school  teachers  should,  obviously,  be  made  in  all  institutions 
preparing  students  for  this  service. 

The  attitude  of  the  teachers  of  agriculture  toward  the  professional  problem  as  re- 
vealed on  their  outlines  is  interesting  in  that  it  is,  in  many  cases,  a  distinct  exception 
to  the  general  rule  that  instructors  in  the  "newer"  subjects  take  much  more  interest 
in  teaching  as  an  art  than  do  instructors  in  the  "traditional"  subjects.  Some  of  the 
comments  on  the  outlines  are  indeed  illuminating;  they  are  reproduced  verbatim  et 
literatim  as  presented : 

"  The  students  in  this  course  are  usually  loaded  with  educational  pedagogy  at 
time  of  taking  this  course.  They  need  information  on  the  Gospel  of  agriculture. 
How  to  meet  the  patrons  of  their  communities  in  his  own  environments,  that  is, 
the  teacher  of  agriculture,  first  of  all  should  know  a  good  animal,  good  type  of 
plant,  a  well-prepared  seed  bed,  and  the  like.  [How  the  architect  of  this  sen- 
tence won  his  diploma  merits  a  special  investigation.] 

"  The  work  should  be  definite,  not  just  the  study  of  corn  as  an  assignment, 
but  make  definite  assignment,  as  Seed  Selection,  Storing  seed  corn,  corn  har- 
vesting machinery.  All  the  Practicums  which  is  the  major  part  of  the  course 
emphasize  I  Object — II  Procedure — III  Results — IV  Questions — and  V  Con- 
clusions." (Course  in  Crop  Production.) 

"  I  have  give  no  attention  to  the  pedagogical  side  of  the  work  more  than  to  point 
out  the  oportunities  that  the  rural  teacher  has  as  a  leader  in  the  social  activities 
of  his  district."  (Course  in  Rural  Economics.) 

"  I  teach  as  I  was  taught  in  an  agricultural  college.  The  ability  to  do  rather  than 
to  teach  is  the  thing  stressed. 

"I  teach  as  though  every  student  was  going  to  start  a  garden  of  his  own  im- 
mediately. 

"  Owing  to  the  limited  amount  of  time  available  little  attention  is  given  to  the 
pedagogical  side  of  the  subject.  The  book  is  followed  rather  closely.  When  the 
opportunity  presents  itself  methods  of  teaching  are  given."  (Course  in  Elemen- 
tary Agriculture.) 

The  above  excerpts  are  fairly  characteristic  of  seven  out  of  the  eight  instructors 
in  agriculture  who  submitted  reports  in  1915.  The  eighth,  however,  has  really  seen 
and  appreciated  the  problem  of  professionalizing  his  work : 

"...  the  whole  trend  of  the  course  is  influenced  by  the  fact  that  students  are 
to  be  teachers  of  the  subject.  I  give  a  very  few  lessons  which  are  specifically  ped- 
agogy of  the  subject.  However,  I  doubt  if  there  are  any  lessons  given  that  do 
not  have  some  of  this  element  in  it.  I  will  give  here  just  a  few  of  the  topics 
which  are  taken  up  'in  the  course  of  events.'  'Why  agriculture  should  be  taught 
in  schools," How  to  use  the  surrounding  farms  for  illustrative  materials,'  'Types 
of  school  gardens  for  the  country  and  what  a  school  garden  is  supposed  to 
do,'  'Apparatus  desirable  for  a  country  school,'  'What  a  rural  teacher  can  do 
to  make  the  rural  boy  and  girl  i-ealize  the  necessity  of  selecting  good  germi- 
nal seed,'  '  How  to  teach  conservation  of  soil  fertility.'  Only  the  first  topic  has 
a  formal  place  in  the  course.  All  of  the  others  are  taken  up  incidentally  when 
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the  class  is  on  the  topics  in  question.  I  also  ask  quite  a  number  of  questions  in 
this  form :  What  questions  would  you  ask  a  farmer  if  one  whom  you  did  not 
know  well  should  ask  you  the  question — 'Would  it  pay  me  to  plow  my  soil 
deep?'  I  do  not  think  that  I  would  ask  so  many  questions  in  this  form  if  my 
students  were  not  to  be  teachers."  (Course  in  General  Agriculture.) 

(10)  Fine  Aets 

The  variation  among  the  five  normal  schools  in  the  courses  offered  in  music,  draw- 
ing, painting,  and  similar  subjects  is  striking,*  and  again  suggests  the  importance  of 
designating  certain  single  institutions  as  training  schools  for  special  types  of  teachers.' 

As  in  most  of  the  "special"  subjects,  the  courses  in  graphic  art  show  a  commend- 
able adaptation  to  the  professional  needs  of  the  students,  in  that  emphasis  is  com- 
monly laid  upon  the  types  of  work  and  materials  that  are  available  for  art  instruction 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  elective  system,  however,  leads  to  a 
mixture  of  students  that  cannot  fail  to  handicap  the  most  effective  teaching  of  the 
subject  for  professional  purposes.  Thus  in  the  spring  of  1915,  a  course  in  advanced 
drawing  at  Warrensburg  enrolled  prospective  kindergartners,  primary  teachers,  in- 
termediate and  upper  grade  teachers,  high  school  teachers  of  English,  history,  math- 
ematics, and  foreign  languages,  and  art  supervisors ;  a  course  in  free-hand  drawing 
at  Kirksville  enrolled  prospective  kindergarten  and  primary  teachers,  intermediate 
and  upper  grade  teachers,  and  art  supervisors ;  a  course  at  Cape  Girardeau  in  design 
as  applied  to  basketry  enrolled  prospective  teachers  of  the  kindergarten  and  all  ele- 
mentary grades,  high  school  tejichers  of  English  and  history,  and  supervisors  of  art, 
music,  and  manual  training.  If  the  training  of  special  art  teachers  and  supervisors 
were  limited  to  one  of  the  schools,  the  number  of  offerings  in  the  other  schools  could 
be  reduced,  as  has  been  suggested,  and  the  energies  of  the  instructors  could  then  be 
devoted  to  the  basic  courses,  differentiated  in  respect  to  the  type  of  work  (primary, 
intermediate,  upper  grtide)  which  the  various  groups  of  students  have  in  view.  Brief, 
undifferentiated  courses  in  art  appreciation  and  the  history  of  art  should  also  find 
a  place  in  all  of  the  longer  curricula. 

In  music  it  would  be  advantageous  to  limit  the  advanced  courses  in  harmony,  coun- 
terpoint, instrumentation,  and  orchestration  to  one  school  for  the  preparation  of 
supervisors  and  special  teachers.  In  the  schools  not  giving  such  advanced  curricula 
there  should  be  a  carefully  constructed  program  in  music  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
elementary  and  high  school  teachers.  Doubtless  there  will  need  to  be  some  differen- 
tiation in  this  program, — the  primary  and  kindergarten  teacher,  for  example,  should 
have  a  type  of  instruction  that  the  upper  grade  and  high  school  teachers  will  not 
require. 

In  addition  to  this  basic  work,  which  should  be  required  of  all,  individual  lessons 
in  voice,  piano,  violin,  and  perhaps  other  instruments  should  be  available  without 

'  See  page  409.  '  See  page  262. 
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fee  to  all  students  who  can  profit  by  such  instruction.  This  policy  is  clearly  in  har- 
mony with  the  professional  purpose  of  the  normal  school,  and  has  been  carried  into 
effect  at  Kirksville  with  excellent  results.  If  the  unusual  interest  in  music  that  has  been 
developed  there  could  be  awakened  in  all  normal  schools,  it  would  be  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public  schools  throughout  the  state.  The  policy  of  paying  for  musical 
instruction  in  the  normal  schools  by  giving  teachers  of  music  the  privilege  of  taking 
private  pupils  should  be  abandoned. 

Perhaps  more  generally  than  in  other  subjects  do  the  teachers  of  music  in  the  nor- 
mal schools  utilize  the  learning  experiences  of  their  students  as  a  basis  for  ensur- 
ing pedagogical  skill,  and  this  seems  to  be  true  of  the  courses  in  appreciation  as  well 
as  of  the  courses  in  technique,  where  the  application  of  this  principle  is  probably  a 
simpler  matter.  The  following  reports  reveal  some  of  the  possibilities  that  have  been 
recognized  and  utilized: 

"Practically  all  pedagogy  (applied).  If  the  student  can't  sing  himself  he  must 
instruct  some  one  of  the  class  as  to  just  how  he  wants  the  work  sung.  He  must 
analyze  and  explain  the  poem.  In  fact  he  is  teaching  instead  of  reciting."  (Course 
in  Vocal  Forms.) 

"Pedagogy  enters  in  this  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  fact  the  course  must  be 
pedagogical  as  its  main  purpose  is  to  give  the  student  the  ability  to  create  a 
taste  for  music  thru  being  able  to  teach  the  higher  forms  and  make  them  under- 
stood by  the  average  listener.  Secondarily  no  one  will  orchestrate  a  work  well 
who  does  not  understand  form.  As  an  illustration :  The  student  is  placed  at  the 
piano  to  play  by  hand  or  by  mechanism  a  Chopin  Nocturne.  He  must  first 
explain  the  'form,'  not  to  the  teacher  but  to  the  class,  as  a  lecturer.  He  must 
then  play  it,  bringing  out  the  melody,  set  proper  tempo,  etc.  In  fact  he  must  do 
exactly  as  he  would  in  trying  to  make  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  or  men  and 
women  understand  and  appreciate  the  work.  In  orchestral  forms  he  must  take 
a  baton  and  direct  some  of  the  simpler  symphonies,  using  the  school  orches- 
tra as  an  experimental  body.  Every  director  is  necessarily  a  teacher.  Here  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  discover  whether  or  no  the  student  has  the  ability  to 
impart  his  knowledge  to  others.  [And  incidentally  to  find  out  if  he  has  any 
knowledge  to  impart.]"  (Course  in  Instrumental  Form.) 

(11)  Co.MMEECIAL  SUBJECTS 

There  is  a  demand  for  teachers  of  commercial  subjects  in  the  high  schools  of  Mis- 
souri, and  one  of  the  normal  schools  should  be  well  equipped  to  meet  it.  At  the  present 
time,  four  of  the  schools  — Kirksville,  Warrensburg,  Cape  Girardeau,  and  Maryville 
—  are  each  attempting  to  train  commercial  teachers,*  with  the  result  that  the  work 
is  not  well  done  in  any  of  them.  Many  students  enroll  in  the  commercial  courses  who 
do  not  intend  to  teach  the  subjects.  In  one  of  the  schools,  for  example,  seventeen  stu- 
dents were  enrolled  in  four  courses  in  stenography  and  typewriting;  of  these,  eight 
definitely  stated  on  the  class  census  slips  that  they  did  not  intend  to  teach  at  all,  and 

'  See  pages  409,  410. 
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of  the  remaining  nine,  only  one  acknowledged  an  ambition  to  become  a  commercial 
teacher.  In  the  spring  term  of  1915,  one  hundred  seven  students  were  enrolled  in  the 
commercial  courses  at  Cape  Girardeau, — apparently  a  normal  enrolment  for  the  de- 
partment. The  instructor  stated  in  conference  that  "about  three  or  four"  teachers 
of  commercial  subjects  were  among  the  graduates  of  the  last  graduating  class.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  the  courses  are  attended  by  many  students  who  are  not  preparing 
to  tefich  the  subjects,  and  without  doubt  by  a  goodly  number  who  are  not  prepar- 
ing to  teach  at  all.  The  presence  in  the  commercial  classes  of  these  students,  some  of 
whom  are  very  yoiing,  is  a  misuse  of  the  normal  school,  and  cannot  fail  to  handicap 
the  instructors  in  their  efforts  to  prepare  commercial  teachers. 

At  Kirksville,  two  instructors  are  employed  for  commercial  subjects,  but  at  the 
other  schools  the  courses  in  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and  typewriting  are  taught  by 
a  single  teacher,  —  and  this  teacher  not  infrequently  has  other  duties  thrust  upon 
him.  At  Cape  Girardeau,  for  example,  in  the  spring  of  1915,  the  instructor  had  charge 
of  all  of  the  accounting  for  two  dormitories,— collecting  all  board  bills,  paying  for 
all  services  and  supplies,  and  ordering  supplies  and  equipment.  He  did  much  of  his 
ordering  in  August  and  September,  and  was  therefore  deprived  of  a  vacation.  All  of 
the  bookkeeping  and  corresfHjndence  he  did  without  assistance,  except  for  the  type- 
writing that  he  could  delegate  to  his  classes  for  practice  purposes.  His  hours  at  school 
were  from  half-past  seven  in  the  morning  until  five  in  the  evening,  and  most  of  his 
clerical  work  was  necessarily  done  at  night. 

Under  the  circumstances,  there  is  naturally  little  effort  in  the  various  schools  to 
professionalize  the  commercial  courses  with  reference  to  the  teaching  problem.  One 
instructor,  when  asked  to  point  out  the  pedagogical  elements  in  a  course  in  type- 
writing, replied:  "  The  effect  of  the  will  and  mind  upon  the  action  of  the  fingers  in 
the  operation  of  the  machine" — whatever  this  may  mean.  Another  report  states  that 
about  one-tenth  of  the  time  in  a  course  in  bookkeeping  is  spent  in  discussing  "  how 
to  present  various  phases  of  the  subject,  etc.,  especially  the  theoretical  with  the  prac- 
tical." The  majority  of  the  reports,  however,  are  either  silent  as  to  the  pedagogical 
problem,  or  state  that  the  courses  are  organized  essentially  as  they  would  be  were  the 
students  not  planning  to  teach.  In  general,  the  work  did  not  show  marked  deviations 
from  what  one  might  find  in  the  commercial  classes  of  a  small  high  school  or  in  a 
business  college. 

Penmanship  appears  among  the  offerings  of  the  commercial  department  in  three 
of  the  schools,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  only  two  of  the  schools  (Springfield  and 
Maryville)  is  there  a  definite  requirement  in  penmanship  in  the  one-year  and  two- 
year  collegiate  curricula.  It  would  seem  incumbent  upon  every  normal  school  to  re- 
quire instruction  and  drill  in  penmanship  and  in  blackboard  writing  until  each  stu- 
dent has  attained  to  a  satisfactory  standard  as  measured  by  one  of  the  handwriting 
scales. 
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(12)  Manual  or  Industrial  Arts 

Instructors  in  the  manual  and  industrial  arts  in  the  Missouri  normal  schools  have 
usually  to  supervise  practice  teaching  in  these  subjects  as  well  as  to  teach  the  normal 
school  students.  In  every  school,  therefore,  the  burden  upon  these  departments  is 
unusually  heavy.^  Under  these  conditions,  the  attempt  of  any  of  the  schools  to  pre- 
pare special  supervisors  of  manual  training  without  much  better  staff's  and  equipment 
than  are  now  provided  is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  Four  of  the  schools,  however,  are 
making  this  attempt,  and  in  at  least  three  of  these  the  type  of  handwork  in  which 
every  teacher  in  the  elementary  and  rural  schools  should  have  some  training  is  being 
seriously  neglected.  Springfield,  Cape  Girardeau,  and  Maryville  make  a  definite  re- 
quirement in  the  manual  and  industrial  arts  for  students  enrolled  in  the  one-year 
and  two-year  collegiate  curricula.  At  Springfield  the  energies  of  the  department  are 
given  to  these  non-specializing  students,  and  the  preparation  of  special  teachers  and 
supervisors  is  not  undertaken. 

In  the  two  schools  that  emphasize  the  training  of  special  teachers  and  supervisors, 
the  classes  are  not  limited  to  students  looking  forward  to  this  work;  one  instructor  re- 
ports explicitly  that  students  are  encouraged  to  take  the  work  for  purposes  other  than 
teaching.  Even  where  a  requirement  of  manual  arts  is  made,  any  one  of  a  number  of 
elective  courses  may  be  taken  to  meet  the  requirement.  In  other  words,  except  in  the 
case  of  primary  handwork,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  specific  effort  to  construct  a 
course  that  will  give  the  student,  who  is  not  planning  to  specialize  in  this  field,  just  the 
kind  of  training  that  will  help  him  most  in  his  work  as  a  grade  or  rural  school  teacher. 
The  instructor  in  charge  of  the  department  at  Springfield  is  the  only  one  who  reports 
that  he  makes  a  special  effort  to  eidjust  his  courses  in  woodworking  to  this  group. 

(13)  Home  Economics 

The  situation  in  respect  to  home  economics  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  the  in- 
dustrial arts.^  Relatively  few  special  teachers  and  supervisors  of  the  subject  are  re- 
quired; at  least,  the  demand  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  each  of  the  schools  in  offering 
a  large  number  of  courses  for  the  training  of  these  special  teachers.  Women  who  will 
teach  in  the  rural  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  will  find  it  advantageous  to  know  some- 
thing of  sewing,  nursing,  and  foods  and  cooking.  Neither  of  these  groups  seemed  to 
constitute  a  majority  of  those  who  were  enrolled  during  the  spring  of  1915  in  the 
courses  in  home  economics.  One-fourth  of  one  hundred  twenty-one  registrants  re- 
porting stated  that  they  did  not  intend  to  teach  at  all;  twenty-nine  per  cent  said 
that  they  were  planning  either  to  teach  high  school  subjects  other  than  home  eco- 
nomics or  to  take  graded  school  appointments;  slightly  smaller  than  the  latter  group 
was  that  which  comprised  the  students  distinctly  preparing  for  special  home  eco- 

^  See  page  410.  In  one  of  the  schools  in  Hie  spring  term  of  191B,  the  instructor  in  manual  arts  spent  six  periods  a  day 
with  normal  school  and  high  school  classes,  and  one  period  a  day  with  training-school  pupils.  He  also  reported  that 
he  was  teaching  two  classes  in  geography. 
'  Sec  page  410. 
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nomics  teaching  and  supervision ;  while  only  one-eighth  of  the  total  number  reported 
that  they  were  looking  toward  rural  school  service. 

It  may  be  safely  inferred,  then,  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  students  enrolled 
in  home  economics  courses  during  the  term  referred  to  were  not  taking  the  work  for 
teaching  purposes.  At  one  of  the  schools  (Springfield)  the  head  of  the  department 
said,  in  response  to  a  question  upon  this  point,  that  the  majority  of  the  students  were 
taking  the  courses  "for  the  work,"  altho  "some  are  preparing  to  teach  the  sub- 
ject." At  another  school,  the  instructor  in  sewing  reported  "a  good  deal  of  pressure 
to  make  the  classes  large,"  with  the  result  that  some  of  her  classes  enrolled  elemen- 
tary school  pupils,  normal  school  students  of  collegiate  grade,  and  married  women 
from  the  community,  all  working  together.  It  would  seem  most  desirable  to  provide 
separate  classes  for  those  who  are  undertaking  certain  elementary  courses  for  non-pro- 
fessional purposes,  and  both  to  restrict  the  advanced  classes  to  intending  specialists 
and  to  organize  the  work  of  these  courses  with  explicit  reference  to  their  professional 
purpose.  Certainly  one  of  the  schools  would  be  sufficient,  with  the  university,  to  meet 
the  demand  for  specialists.  The  remaining  schools  could  then  limit  their  courses,  staff, 
and  equipment  to  the  numbers  and  amount  needed  to  give  elementary  instruction 
to  the  normal  school  students  who  wish  to  carry  this  work  as  an  extra  study,  and  to 
provide  whatever  supervision  may  be  needed  in  the  training  schools. 

(14)  Library  Economy 

Kirksville  requires  a  full  term  (five  hours  a  week)  of  library  economy  in  all  of  the 
collegiate  curricula.  When  this  course  was  visited  in  the  spring  term  of  1915,  the 
work  was  quite  technical  in  its  nature,  involving  familiarity  with  the  methods  of 
cataloguing,  and  including  training  in  the  preparation  of  catalogue  cards.  In  the 
later  announcements  of  courses  (1917),  the  work  seems  to  have  been  so  modified  that 
the  technical  features  are  covered  during  the  first  two  weeks  and  the  remainder  of 
the  term  is  given  to  the  study  of  children's  literature. 

In  the  other  schools,  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library  is  commonly  provided 
for  more  or  less  incidentally,^  —  often  during  some  of  the  periods  set  apart  for  gen- 
eral assemblies.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  work  is  important  enough  to  merit 
a  separate  course  that  may  well  be  a  constant  in  all  curricula  and  given  soon  after 
the  student  enters  the  school.  The  equivalent  of  one  hour  a  week  for  a  term  should 
be  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Students  who  are  planning  to  teach  English  or  history 
in  high  schools  may  be  expected  to  take  a  more  extended  course  which  will  prepare 
them  not  only  to  make  intelligent  assignments  for  the  library  work  of  their  pupils, 
but  also  to  take  charge  of  a  small  high  school  library,  or  to  act  as  assistants  to  the 
librarian  in  a  larger  school. 

Kirksville  and  Cape  Girardeau  offer  more  extended  courses  which  suggest  that 
they  have  in  mind  the  need  of  some  equipment  in  library  technique  upon  the  part 

*  See  pace  410. 
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of  certain  high  school  teachers.  The  seven  and  one-half  hours  offered  by  Kirksville 
(a  full  year's  work)  seem  excessive  for  the  purpose;  the  four  hours  provided  by 
Cape  Girardeau  will  probably  prove  to  be  as  much  time  as  a  teacher  whose  chief 
work  is  in  English  or  history  can  afford  to  give  to  library  technique. 

(15)  Physical  Teaining  ' 

Work  in  physical  training  is  not  required  at  Kirksville,  altho  an  abundance  of 
elective  opportunities  are  offered.  At  Cape  Girardeau,  all  one-year  and  two-year  col- 
legiate curricula  must  be  accompanied  throughout  by  "physical  practice,"  and  for  this 
required  work  no  credit  is  granted.  At  Warrensburg,  "  all  students  are  required  to 
take  physical  training  three  hours  a  week  during  half  as  many  terms  as  they  are  en- 
rolled and  in  attendance," — a  requirement  that  must  be  i-ather  hard  to  "check."  At 
Springfield,  a  term's  course  in  physical  training  is  required  for  the  one-year  and  two- 
year  curricula.  At  Maryville,  the  requirement  is  two  and  one-half  semester  hours. 

In  view  of  the  basic  significance  of  physical  welfare  to  the  state  and  nation,  a 
larger  emphasis  on  physical  training  in  the  normal  schools  is  most  urgent.  Physical 
exercises,  involving  either  formal  work  or  active  participation  in  plays  and  games, 
should  be  a  part  of  each  student's  daily  program.  The  policy  of  satisfying  require- 
ments by  concentrating  physical  exercise  into  a  term's  course  seems  hardly  consistent 
with  the  twofold  purpose  of  this  important  work:  (1)  the  preservation  of  health  and 
the  formation  of  effective  health  habits  and  ideals  upon  the  part  of  the  student,  and 
(2)  the  preparation  of  every  prospective  teacher  to  participate  in  some  measure  in  the 
recreational  activities  of  his  pupils. 


C.  The  Quality  of  Nokmal  School  Teaching  as  an  Element  in  the  Cueeiculum 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  attempt  an  evaluation  of  the  teaching  in  the 
normal  schools  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  specific  efficiency  in  imparting  knowledge 
and  skill  to  students.  To  yield  satisfactory  conclusions,  such  aprocedure  would  involve 
not  only  an  elaborate  program  of  tests  and  examinations,  but  also  a  comparison  of 
the  results  with  norms  and  standards  that  are  not  as  yet  available  in  the  field  of  higher 
and  professional  education.  The  aim  in  the  present  discussion  is  rather  to  determine, 
if  possible,  the  extent  to  which  the  actual  class  work  of  these  schools  serves  the  stu- 
dent as  an  object  lesson  in  the  art  of  teaching.  In  the  preceding  sections,  each  sub- 
ject of  the  curriculum  has  been  examined  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  relation  to 
the  professional  purpose  of  the  school;  it  is  from  this  same  point  of  view  that  the 
teaching  will  be  discussed.  In  other  words,  quite  aside  from  the  content  of  instruc- 
tion, the  teaching  itself  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  essential,  possibly  the  essential,  part 
of  the  professional  curriculum. 

*  See  page  410. 
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The  Normal  School  Insteuctor  primarily  a  Teacher 

The  policies  of  normal  school  administration  have  naturally  favored  the  selection 
of  teachers  of  marked  ability.  In  the  earlier  days,  these  teachers  were  often  recruited 
from  among  those  who  had  achieved  unusual  recognition  in  the  schools  of  the  sur- 
rounding territory.  More  recently  the  demand  for  higher  qualifications  in  scholarship 
has  shifted  the  source  of  supply  to  the  colleges  and  universities,  but  the  appointees 
almost  invariably  have  had  a  period  of  successful  experience  in  elementary  or  high 
schools  preceding  their  graduate  study.  Occasionally  the  graduate  student  who  looks 
to  productive  scholarship  rather  than  to  teaching  for  his  real  career  accepts  a  normal 
school  appointment — perhaps  because  the  coveted  opportunity  to  enter  university 
work  is  not  presented;  but  if  such  a  person  remains  in  the  professional  school,  the 
pressure  of  the  heavy  program  of  teaching  and  the  general  absence  of  sympathy  for 
the  point  of  view  of  pure  research  usually  combine  either  to  transform  or  to  repress 
his  earlier  ambitions.  The  typical  normal  school  instructor  is  first  of  all  a  teacher,  and 
in  Missouri  he  is  not  infrequently  a  teacher  of  exceptional  talent  and  aptitude  for 
his  work. 

Characteristics  of  Normal  School  Teaching 

From  the  point  of  view  of  general  classroom  procedure,  the  teaching  with  which 
the  students  of  the  normal  school  come  into  contact  represents  the  kind  that  they 
will  be  expected  to  do  in  their  later  work,  especially  if  they  teach  in  the  upper  grades 
or  in  the  high  school.  The  "lecture  method,"  against  which  so  many  criticisms  of  col- 
lege teaching  have  been  leveled,  is  little  in  evidence  even  in  the  normal  schools  of  the 
collegiate  type.  In  fact,  the  infrequency  of  the  lecture  and  the  prevalence  of  the  class 
recitation  and  discussion  constitute  the  most  noticeable  distinction  between  these 
schools  and  the  liberal-arts  colleges. 

The  quality  of  the  teaching,  however,  is  far  from  uniform.  Excellent  teaching  and 
poor  teaching  may  be  found  in  each  of  the  normal  schools  and  training  schools.  There 
is  some  variation  as  to  departments :  in  the  visits  made  with  the  present  study  in  view, 
the  best  teaching  was  found  most  frequently  in  the  classes  in  history,  German,  Latin, 
English,  and  mathematics.  Poor  teaching  seemed  to  be  most  prevalent  in  agriculture, 
the  physical  and  biological  sciences,  and  education  (including  psychology),  altho  in 
each  of  these  departments  instances  of  reaUy  superior  work  were  not  infrequently 
observed. The  relatively  poor  showing  made  by  the  instructors  in  professional  subjects 
may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  still  unsatisfactory  organization  of  the  materials  in- 
cluded in  these  courses,  but  it  is  much  more  readily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  normal  schools  have  selected  a  less  highly  educated  and  less  well-trained  group  of 
teachers  for  the  professional  courses  than  for  the  academic  courses.'  The  teachers  of 
agriculture  and  the  natural  sciences,  while  on  the  whole  as  well  educated  as  are  the 
teachers  of  language  and  history,  do  not  seem  to  represent  as  high  a  level  of  native 

'  See  page  283. 
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ability, — due  perhaps  to  competition  from  other  fields  for  technically  trained  men.  It 
should  also  be  recognized  that  agriculture  is  not  yet  well  organized  for  teaching  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  teaching  of  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  is  regarded  not 
only  in  normal  schools  but  in  colleges  generally  as  less  satisfactory  than  the  teeiching 
of  mathematics  and  the  humanities. 

The  varying  excellence  of  the  teaching,  however,  is  not  to  be  explained  entirely 
by  these  departmental  differences,  for  the  greatest  contrasts  will  be  found  side  by  side 
in  the  same  department.  The  unevenness  of  teaching  in  the  normal  schools  may  be 
traced  directly  to  the  same  causes  that  operate  widely  with  like  result  in  colleges  and 
secondary  schools.  Practically  all  such  institutions  compare  very  unfavorably  in  this  re- 
spect with  well-supervised  elementary  schools  where,  £iltho  the  teachers  are  commonly 
less  mature  and  always  less  well  educated,  the  uniformity  of  really  superior  teaching  is 
often  remarkable.  The  difference  is  due  both  to  the  better  professional  training  of  the 
elementary  teacher  and  to  the  factor  of  critical  supervision  that  forms  a  potent  stim- 
ulus to  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  teaching  skill.  Not  only  are 
the  teachers  of  the  secondary  and  higher  institution  largely  untrained  in  the  tech- 
nique of  teaching,  but  the  stimulus  of  supervision  is  completely  lacking.  The  tra- 
ditions of  higher  education  are  violently  opposed  to  classroom  visitation  and  criti- 
cism. The  notion  that  one  who  has  mastered  one's  subject-matter  is  thereby  qualified 
to  teach  it  leads  apparently  to  the  absurd  corollary  that  one  who  is  not  an  expert  in 
the  subject  is  disqualified  from  criticising  the  teaching.^  The  large  high  schools  in 
which  the  teachers  are  almost  exclusively  subject-matter  specialists  bred  to  the  uni- 
versity point  of  view  have  reflected  the  same  prejudice  against  supervision.  In  many 
of  the  normal  schools  the  same  general  attitude  prevails,  altho  very  greatly  tempered 
by  the  professional  character  of  the  work.  Presidents  and  principals,  too,  are  not  infre- 
quently loath  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  classroom  supervision,  in  part  because 
they  do  not  wish  to  offend  their  teachers  or  to  seem  unduly  to  interfere  with  their  free- 
dom, in  part  from  lack  of  time  and  opportunity,  and  in  part,  also,  because  of  the  gen- 
eral feeling  that  one  who  has  been  appointed  to  a  normal  school  instructorship  must 
be  ipso  facto  a  superior  teacher,  whose  need  for  direction  and  advice  has  passed  with 
his  apprentice  days. 

Teaching  should  be  Exemplary 

It  would,  indeed,  be  unfortunate  if  normal  school  instructors  were  to  be  subjected 
to  petty,  narrow-minded,  faultfinding  criticism.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  need  for 
ensuring  a  much  higher  level  of  classroom  efficiency  than  is  now  to  be  found  in  these 
schools.  The  initial  skill  of  the  teachers  who  are  sent  out  from  the  normal  school  will 

'  This  attitude  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Wisconsin  normal  school  survey 

(1914);  the  words  are  those  of  an  instructor  reporting  upon  the  amount  and  kind  of  classroom  supervision  given  by 

the  president  of  the  school : 

"...  How  much  real  supervision  can  a  president  do  regarding  the  worl<  of  a  department  in  which  the  man  in 

charge  has  specialized  in  liissubjects  in  college  and  has  spent  three  to  four  years  in  further  postgraduate  study? 

The  president  can  only  at  best  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  work."  (Page  129.) 
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depend  in  no  small  measure  upon  the  teaching  to  which  they  have  themselves  been  sub- 
jected. It  is  true  that  the  demonstrations  of  good  class  work  in  the  laboratory  school 
are  intended  to  furnish  such  models,  but  the  actual  teaching  in  the  normal  school 
classes  is  of  even  greater  significance.  The  instruction  in  these  classes  should  be  in- 
telligent and  spirited, — and  this,  generally  speaking,  it  is  in  the  Missouri  normal 
schools.  But  it  should  be  more  than  this:  technically  it  should  be  as  nearly  perfect  as 
it  can  be  made.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  it  is  the  externals  of  teaching  that  the 
student  will  most  frequently  tend  to  imitate;  the  stronger  and  more  vital  the  teach- 
ing, the  greater  the  likelihood  that  these  externals  will  be  reproduced.  Even  the  idio- 
syncrasies and  mannerisms  of  an  effective  teacher  are  more  likely  to  be  perpetuated 
in  the  initial  teaching  of  his  students  than  are  his  enthusiasm  and  the  spirit  of  his 
instruction.  If  the  technique  is  bad,  then,  even  tho  for  the  immediate  purposes  its  ills 
are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  vigor,  enthusiasm,  and  inspirational  force,  the 
effect  upon  the  prospective  teacher  is  unfortunate. 

Because  good  teaching  is  a  matter  primarily  of  knowledge  and  enthusiasm,  it  is  not 
to  be  inferred  that  its  external  character — its  form  as  contrasted  with  its  deeper  pur- 
pose— is  of  but  superficial  significance.  "Good  form"  in  teaching  bears  the  same  rela- 
tionship to  efficient  teaching  that  good  form  in  writing  bears  to  efficient  writing. 
Knowledge  and  enthusiasm  are  essential  in  either  case,  else  the  teaching  or  the  writ- 
ing will  be  empty  or  dead,  or  both.  Substance  and  vitality  are  of  course  to  be  chosen 
in  preference  to  form  alone,  if  all  three  cannot  be  had;  but  to  assume,  as  many  critics 
of  "pedagogy"  have  assumed,  that  one  who  chooses  substance  and  vitality  must  avoid 
good  form  and  vice  versa,  is  as  absurd  as  to  assume  that  good  English  can  be  spoken 
only  by  those  who  have  nothing  to  say,  or  that  vigorous  English  is  always  crude 
English. 

The  analogy  may  well  be  pushed  further.  Just  as  the  ability  to  use  language  in  good 
form  depends  largely  upon  the  measure  in  which  good  form  has  characterized  the  lan- 
guage that  one  has  most  frequently  listened  to  and  most  frequently  read,  so  the  abil- 
ity to  teach  effectively  and  with  distinction  will  depend  upon  the  measure  in  which 
good  form  has  characterized  the  teaching  to  which  one  has  been  accustomed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  normal  schools  should  set  a  higher  premium  than 
they  now  do  upon  classroom  teaching  that  is  unimpeachable  from  the  point  of  view  of 
technique.  The  emphasis  that  normal  schools  formerly  laid  upon  this  factor  was  doubt- 
less misplaced,  not  because  technique  was  then  or  is  now  unimportant,  but  because 
such  emphasis  lacked  balance.  It  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  form  was  an  end 
in  itself,  and  it  was  certainly  accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  belittle  the  content  with 
which  it  dealt.  But  that  time  has  passed ;  under  the  sting  of  criticism  from  the  col- 
leges and  the  universities,  the  normal  schools  of  to-day  are  not  infrequently  quite  as 
insistent  upon  the  priority  of  "scholarship"  and  quite  as  impatient  vnth  the  assump- 
tions of  "mere  method"  as  are  their  academic  critics,  forgetting  that  this  view,  too, 
is  narrow  and  dogmatic  in  its  own  way.  ITie  form  of  teaching,  after  all,  is  an  impor- 
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tant  and  usually  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  efficiency  of  teaching,  and  the  artist's 
attitude  which,  far  from  neglecting  form,  seeks  to  master  it  and  to  make  it  render 
the  largest  possible  service,  is  as  important  in  teaching  as  it  is  in  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  writing,  and  acting. 

The  Elements  of  Good  Teaching 

The  technical  elements  in  the  art  of  teaching  may  be  grouped  into  two  classes,  which 
may  be  termed  for  convenience  (1)  the  external  elements  of  skill  and  (2)  the  elements 
of  insight  and  resourcefulness.  The  former  are  by  far  the  simpler,  and  under  proper 
guidance  may  be  acquired  by  any  teacher.  They  can  be  most  easily  identified  in  a 
negative  way  by  such  common  classroom  errors  as  repeating  answers,  limiting  recita- 
tions to  responsive  members  of  the  class,  being  satisfied  with  "concert"  responses,  call- 
ing on  students  before  stating  the  question  to  be  answered  or  the  topic  to  be  discussed, 
failing  to  speak  distinctly,  to  write  clearly,  to  establish  a  systematic  and  habitual 
method  of  caring  for  routine  matters,  to  make  definite  assignments,  and  to  ensure 
throughout  the  recitation  the  active  eflTort  of  all  members  of  the  class.  Few  recitations 
are  free  from  all  of  these  defects,  and  in  the  normal  school  classes  observed  in  Mis- 
souri, they  were  certainly  less  frequently  noticed  than  they  would  have  been  in  a 
high  school  or  a  college.  They  were,  however,  much  more  prevalent  than  one  would 
expect  in  institutions  devoted  expressly  to  teaching  as  a  fine  art,  and  much  more 
prevalent  than  in  the  classrooms  of  a  well-supervised  system  of  graded  elementary 
schools.' 

We  are  speaking  here  of  defects  in  classroom  technique  that  would  seldom  occur 
if  good  habits  had  been  firmly  established  early  in  the  teacher's  career.  The  reason 
that  they  are  so  generally  characteristic  even  of  otherwise  superior  teachers  is  not 
that  these  teachers  are  ignorant  of  the  few  simple  rules  that  summarize  good  class- 
room procedure,  but  rather  that,  in  the  absence  of  supervision,  they  have  been  too 
little  impressed  with  their  responsibility  for  developing  habits  of  good  form  in  teach- 
ing. When  one  remembers  what  a  wide  difference  there  is  between  merely  understand- 
ing the  requirements  of  good  usage  in  spoken  language  and  the  habitual  recognition 

'  The  following  extract  from  a  verbatim  report  of  a  lesson  in  ancient  bistory  illustrates  in  an  exaggerated  form  some 
of  these  defects: 

Teacher:  The  Achaean  civilization  extends  down  to  when? 

Student:  1600  to  1200. 

Teacher:  1200;  right.  What  man  appears  before  the  close  of  this  period? 

Student:  Homer. 

Teacher:  What  did  the  Acbaeans  bring  to  Greece? 

Student:  Iron. 

Teacher:  Iron ;  that 's  right. 

The  instructor  spends  a  few  minutes  in  discussing  the  significance  of  the  Introduction  of  iron :  presently — 

Teacher:  Then  we  come  to  what  people? 

Student:  Dorians. 

Teacher:  Dorians;  yes.  What  part  of  Greece  was  settled  by  the  Dorians? 

Student:  Peloponnesus. 

Teacher:  Peloponnesus;  yes.  What  was  the  main  town? 

Student  (after  some  delay) :  Athens. 

Teacher:  Athens ;  no. 

Student:  Sparta. 

Teacher:  Sparta;  yes. 
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of  these  requirements  in  one's  own  speech,  it  is  readily  perceived  why  intelligent  and 
informed  teachers  often  break  the  simplest  rules  of  their  art.  Where  the  pressure  of 
responsibility  is  absent,  the  transformation  of  principles  and  precepts  into  well-estab- 
lished habits  is  almost  certain  to  be  slow  or  to  halt  completely. 

The  second  group  of  elements  comprising  the  art  of  teaching — the  elements  of 
insight  and  resourcefulness — are  obviously  more  important  than  the  external  ele- 
ments of  skill.  Reference  is  here  made  to  such  factors  as  aptness  and  readiness  in 
illustration ;  clearness  and  lucidity  in  explanation  and  exposition;  a  keen  sensitiveness 
to  evidences  of  misunderstanding  and  misinterpretation  upon  the  part  of  pupils  and 
students;  dexterity  and  alertness  in  devising  problems  and  framing  questions  that 
will  focus  the  attention  of  the  class  upon  just  the  right  points;  a  sense  of  humor  that 
will  relieve  tense  or  wearisome  situations;  the  intellectual  attitude  that  requires  of 
itself  a  reasoned  support  of  each  point  presented;  quickness  to  detect  inattention  and 
lack  of  aggressive  effort  uf)on  the  part  of  pupils  and  students ;  a  sense  of  proportion 
that  ensures  the  emphasis  of  salient  topics,  and  distinguishes  between  the  fundamental 
and  the  accessory.  These  and  similar  qualities  or  abilities  play  an  all-important  role  in 
successful  teaching;  they  are  the  finer,  less  obvious  factors  in  "good  form;"  and  they 
differ  from  the  elements  of  skill  in  that  they  depend  upon  intelligent  adaptation  rather 
than  upon  habituated  processes.  They  mean  not  only  the  possession  of  resources  in  the 
way  of  knowledge,  not  only  an  understanding  of  child  nature  or  of  the  capacities  and 
interests  of  adolescents,  but  also  readiness  in  summoning  resources,  initiative  in  adapt- 
ing them  to  rapidly  changing  situations,  and  a  kind  of  rapport  with  one's  class  that 
strikes  very  much  deeper  than  a  mere  understanding  of  its  capacities  and  limitations. 

All  good  teachers  certainly  are  "born"  teachers  in  the  sense  that  their  native 
endowment  permits  the  development  of  these  and  similar  abilities.  Their  success  pre- 
supposes a  certain  native  "talent"  for  teaching,  just  as  success  in  any  of  the  fine  arts 
presupposes  certain  native  talents.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  innate  talent  for  teach- 
ing, taken  in  this  sense,  is  much  more  widely  distributed  than  is  talent  for  music  or 
for  painting, — so  broad  and  comprehensive  is  the  field  of  teaching  and  so  signifi- 
cant to  human  evolution  has  been  the  guidance  of  the  immature.  Of  the  importance 
of  native  talent  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  the  training  of  teachers  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  go  to  one  extreme  or  the  other:  either  the  native  character  of  teaching 
talent  has  been  exalted  to  the  extent  of  assuming  that  training  is  useless,  or  the  sig- 
nificance of  native  talent  has  been  denied  to  the  point  of  asserting  that  the  art  of 
teaching  is  merely  a  matter  of  understanding  and  applying  certain  precepts  and  prin- 
ciples. The  rational  view  that  really  successful  teaching  must  rest  upon  a  foundation 
of  native  talent,  but  that  these  gifts  can  be  immeasurably  improved  by  training,  has 
been  slow  to  develop.  As  a  result,  one  finds  "born"  teachers  even  in  the  normal  schools 
quite  unconscious  of  the  refinements  that  are  possible  in  their  art.  Just  as  the  "born" 
painter  or  musician,  entirely  without  training,  may  do  work  that  shows  real  but  crude 
ability,  so  the  "born"  teacher,  likewise  untrained,  may  teach  with  undeniable  success, 
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but  also  crudely — which  is  to  say  more  or  less  wastefully,  and  falling  far  short  of  a 
maximum  of  effectiveness. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  technical  criticism  already  noted,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  normal  school  teachers  as  a  group  are  stronger  in  those  elements  of  their  art  that 
depend  upon  insight  and  resourcefulness  than  they  are  in  what  we  have  termed  the 
elements  of  skill.  But  these  defects  in  technique  should  be  remedied,  in  order  that 
the  students  may  live  constantly  in  an  atmosphere  of  "good  form"  in  teaching.  Fur- 
thermore, the  virtues  of  insight  and  resourcefulness,  by  as  much  as  they  are  more 
difficult  of  analysis,  should  be  made  the  objects  of  the  students'  conscious  attention 
and  study.  The  teacher  himself  is  the  laboratory  for  the  demonstration  of  these  qual- 
ities; they  are  less  likely  to  be  imitated  than  are  the  more  external  factors  of  good 
form,  and  unless  they  are  made  explicit  to  the  student,  the  school  fails  to  utilize 
resources  of  very  large  value  that  are  immediately  at  hand. 

Utilizing  Good  Models 

There  are  two  means  within  the  reach  of  every  normal  school  by  which  this  end 
may  be  sought.  In  the  first  place,  instructors  who  know  and  appreciate  each  other's 
work  can  do  much  by  calling  the  students'  attention  to  the  successful  qualities  of 
other  teachers.  For  example,  one  teacher  is  especially  skilful  in  utilizing  the  devel- 
opmental or  Socratic  method  of  teaching.  Ordinarily  the  students  will  like  his  work, 
but  they  do  not  always  know  why.  To  get  them  to  study  it  professionally —  to  watch 
the  lesson  evolve  under  the  master's  direction ;  to  note  the  purpose  in  the  asking  of 
this,  that,  or  the  other  question ;  to  see  why  this  illustration  is  adduced,  why  that 
suggestion  was  not  followed  up,  why  this  rather  than  the  other  topic  was  elaborated — 
will  mean  that  the  student's  appreciation  will  be  keener  and  his  appropriation  more 
intelligent.  There  are  innumerable  opportunities  in  the  work  of  every  instructor  thus 
to  throw  into  relief  the  high  points  in  his  colleagues'  teaching — provided  that  he 
knows  it  well.  A  systematic  interchange  of  visits^  among  instructors  could  be  made 
gradually  to  lead  to  this  result,  and  to  render  the  added  service  of  promoting  the 
general  integration  of  all  of  the  school's  activities  by  securing  a  more  intimate  mutual 
understanding  among  all  members  of  the  staff. 

A  second  method  of  making  the  students  conscious  of  the  finer  points  in  the  art 
of  teaching  as  exemplified  by  their  instructors  is  to  adopt  the  plan,  reported  by  one 
of  the  Missouri  normal  school  teachers,  of  making  it  natural  and  customary  for  the 
students  at  the  close  of  the  hour  to  ask  for  the  justification  of  any  step  taken  by  the 
teacher  in  conducting  the  class.  The  careful  use  of  a  brief  period  at  the  close  of  the 
class  exercise  for  the  express  purpose  of  discussing  the  technique  of  the  lesson  would, 
we  believe,  exert  a  helpful  influence  upon  all  concerned. 

'  Such  visits  have  been  repeatedly  recommended  and  urged  by  normal  school  presidents,  but  the  only  way  in  which 
to  ensure  them  is  to  make  them  a  part  of  the  stated  duties  of  the  instructor,— with  time  freely  granted  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  a  school  of  forty  or  fifty  instructors  it  should  not  be  impossible  for  each  one  to  see  the  classwork  of  each  of 
the  others  at  least  once  a  year. 
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The  discussion  of  insight  and  resourcefuhiess  as  elements  of  the  teacher's  art  has 
so  far  been  concerned  with  the  means  by  which  these  qualities,  as  exemphfied  in  the 
work  of  the  normal  school  teachers,  could  be  made  objects  of  study  and  imitation 
by  normal  school  students.  There  is  another  problem  associated  with  these  factors 
that  merits  consideration.  An  instructor  who  has  an  unusual  measure  of  native  talent 
for  teaching  often  fails  to  grow,  and  the  problem  of  ensuring  his  progressive  develop- 
ment must  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  those  responsible  for  normal  school  efficiency. 
Not  every  teacher  can  attain  old  age  still  doing  his  work  with  all  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  youth  expressed  in  a  consummate  art  which  the  years  have  ripened  and  matured. 
Such  growth  is  undoubtedly  subject  to  natural  limitations  which  vary  widely  among 
individuals.  The  problem  is  to  ensure  that  each  individual  shall  approach  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  maximum  of  his  capacity,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  conditions 
of  work  in  many  normal  schools  to-day  are  unfavorable  to  such  continued  growth. 
Some  of  these  conditions  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report,^  but  there  are  certain 
suggestions  that  are  particularly  pertinent  here. 

Stimulating  Good  Teaching 

In  the  first  place,  steady  and  continued  growth  in  power  to  teach  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  absence  of  recognition  and  appreciation  of  one's  work.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions  it  is  the  rare  exception  that  expertness  in  the  very  art  for  which  the 
normal  school  stands  earns  an  adequate  recognition  and  reward.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  system  by  which  unusually  effective  teaching  may  be  recognized  and  rewarded. 
Where  the  elective  system  prevails,  the  popularity  of  the  teacher  with  his  students 
and  his  ability  to  attract  large  numbers  to  his  courses  constitute  one  means  of  meas- 
uring his  efficiency,  but  it  may  be  a  most  deceptive  measure  in  that  it  constantly 
tempts  the  teacher  into  policies  and  practices  that  succeed  not  because  they  mean 
expert  teaching  but  because  they  employ  the  seductive  arts  of  flattery  or  the  tempt- 
ing bait  of  low  standards. 

In  the  second  place,  progressive  development  in  the  higher  qualifications  for  in- 
struction cannot  be  expected  from  teachers  whose  hours  of  stated  classroom  duties 
are  so  long  as  quite  to  preclude  the  preparation  necessary  for  first-class  work.  When 
a  teacher  must  teach  five  periods  a  day  for  five  days  in  the  week  and  for  forty-eight 
weeks  in  the  year,  his  only  hope  of  survival  lies  in  the  most  careful  husbanding  of 
his  own  energy.  The  hours  are  neither  long  nor  arduous  for  one  who  teaches  by  rou- 
tine, who  puts  just  as  little  of  himself  into  his  work  as  is  consistent  with  keeping  his 
class  from  drowsiness  or  disorder,  and  who  limits  his  daily  preparation  to  a  cursory 
glance  over  the  advance  lesson  to  make  certain  that  there  are  no  points  at  which 
he  can  be  caught.  Such  a  teacher  may  carry  twenty-five  or  even  thirty-five  hours  of 
class  work  each  week  throughout  forty-eight  weeks  of  the  year,  and  live  to  a  vigorous 

'  See  pages  27(1  ff. 
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old  age, — but  he  will  not  grow  perceptibly  during  all  these  years,  unless  it  be  in  his 
ability  to  do  his  work  on  a  minimal  expenditure  of  effort. 

Fortunately  for  the  normal  school,  this  type  of  teacher  is  in  the  minority  in  its 
classrooms.  Most  of  the  men  and  women  in  the  Missouri  schools  give  themselves  with- 
out reserve  to  their  work.  Many  of  them  take  the  true  artist's  view,  that  whatever 
one  attempts  to  do  must  be  done  just  as  well  as  it  can  be  done.  Each  recitation  hour 
saps  the  energy  of  such  teachers  and  the  close  of  the  day  finds  them  limp  and  ex- 
hausted. There  is  neither  time  nor  strength  for  the  preparation  that  they  should  give 
to  the  work  of  the  next  day,  — not  preparation  in  the  narrow  sense  of  reviewing  one's 
subject-matter  for  the  next  assignment,  but  preparation  in  the  broader  sense  of  search- 
ing diligently  for  new  light,  of  reorganizing  and  replanning  the  structure  of  one's 
teaching,  of  working  out  new  problems  and  providing  illustrations  that  will  appeal 
to  the  class  in  part,  at  least,  because  they  are  fresh  and  interesting  to  the  teacher 
himself.  This  preparation,  too,  should  not  encroach  upon  a  reasonable  margin  of 
leisure,  when  the  teacher  may  turn  his  mind  away  from  his  work,  and  seek  the  diver- 
sion of  entirely  different  activities,  or  when,  if  he  still  remains  close  to  his  daily  task, 
he  may  at  least  have  opportunities  to  occupy  himself  with  its  constructive  phases, 
making,  perhaps,  an  occasional  contribution  to  its  literature.  The  kind  of  growth  that 
the  normal  schools  should  stimulate  in  their  teachers  cannot  be  attained  uf)on  the 
basis  of  the  grueling  programs  that  most  normal  schools  demand  at  the  present  time. 

Some  Form  of  Educational  Criticism  DEsiaABi.E 

Granted  both  a  more  reasonable  teaching  program  and  a  spirit  of  cooperation  upon 
the  part  of  the  teacher  that  will  make  an  interchange  of  visits  possible  and  profitable, 
there  is  still  need  in  the  normal  school  for  something  akin  to  classroom  supervision 
altho  it  could  hardly  be  called  by  this  name,  since  it  would  be  in  method  and  spirit 
something  quite  different  from  the  supervision  commonly  practised  in  the  elementary 
school.  Actual  supervision  and  inspection  in  the  narrower  sense  might,  indeed,  some- 
times be  justified  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  younger  instructors,  but  the 
very  qualities  that  we  hope  will  come  to  characterize  the  mature  teacher  —  enthu- 
siasm and  capacity  for  continued  growth  —  presuppose  the  attitude  of  the  master 
rather  than  the  attitude  of  the  apprentice,  and  the  self-respect  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  feeling  of  subservience  when  one  is  made  conscious  of  having  a  "superior," 
actual  or  assumed,  constantly  prying  into  the  details  of  one's  work. 

An  "Educational  Adviser" 

What  is  needed,  then,  is  not  the  "inspector"  or  "supervisor,"  but  a  colleague  for 
critical  tho  friendly  counsel;  the  term  "educational  adviser"  expresses  the  desired  re- 
lationship. Such  a  person  should  not  be  looked  upon  by  the  instructors  as  a  superior. 
It  would  be  his  duty  to  study  the  work  of  the  school  and  to  call  the  instructors  into 
conference  for  the  general  discussion  of  educational  problems;  individual  criticism 
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should  probably  be  given  only  on  the  invitation  of  the  teacher  himself.  Where  au- 
thority is  needed  to  carry  thru  some  desirable  reform  in  the  work  of  the  school,  it 
should  be  gained  by  faculty  action,  and  where  personal  discipline  is  necessary,  the 
administrative  authority  of  the  school  should  assume  the  duty. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  functions  that  we  have  in  mind  for  the  adviser  cannot 
often  be  successfully  discharged  by  the  president  of  the  school.  The  president  is  neces- 
sarily in  a  position  of  administrative  authority  and  responsibility,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  for  him  or  for  the  teacher  to  forget  this  fact  in  the  essentially  cooperative 
work  contemplated  in  this  proposal.  Nor  is  it  in  any  way  derogatory  to  the  normal 
school  presidents  of  to-day  to  say  that  they  have  not  generally  been  selected  with 
reference  to  their  expertness  in  teaching  or  their  ability  to  advise  helpfully  with  re- 
gard to  classroom  problems.  Other  things  have  been  significant  in  determining  the 
qualifications  of  a  normal  school  president — ability  to  administer  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  school,  to  meet  legislators  and  win  support  for  appropriations,  to  make  ad- 
dresses and  otherwise  represent  the  school  acceptably  before  the  public.  All  of  these 
qualities  are  important,  but  they  do  not  always  go  with  the  ability  to  undertake  the 
delicate  task  of  helping  a  group  of  specialized  and  highly  sensitive  teeichers  in  the 
intimate  problems  of  their  daily  work. 

The  right  type  of  person  could  render  an  important  service  in  this  position  of  edu- 
cational adviser.  He  could  biing  to  each  instructor  the  pertinent  contributions  that 
his  colleagues  were  making  in  the  solution  of  similar  problems,  acting  as  a  sort  of 
clearing  house  for  teaching  experience.  He  could  direct  the  interchange  of  visits  sug- 
gested in  a  preceding  paragraph.  He  could  arrange  for  conferences  and  discussions 
upon  the  various  phases  of  teaching.  Further  than  this,  he  could  do  much  to  ensure  a 
thoroughgoing  coordination  of  all  of  the  courses  with  a  view  to  the  professional  goal. 
It  would  be  an  important  part  of  his  business  to  envisage  the  training  process  as  a 
whole,  and  to  make  cei-tain  that  each  unit  was  fulfilling  its  function  in  the  work  of  the 
organism.  To  this  end,  he  should  know  what  account  the  graduates  of  the  school  are 
giving  of  their  training,  and  a  part  of  his  time  each  year  should  be  spent  in  this  fol- 
low-up work.  To  expect  each  of  the  instructors  to  visit  the  schools  where  their  gradu- 
ates are  teaching  is  out  of  the  question,  but  the  educational  adviser  could  visit  sys- 
tematically and  bring  back  to  the  instructors  detailed  reports  of  the  points  at  which 
the  training  had  been  defective. 

The  success  of  the  function  above  described  would  depend  upon  the  wisdom,  tact, 
and  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  person  engaged.  Superior  workers  in  every  form  of 
achievement  know  well  the  value  of  candid,  intelligent  criticism  of  their  productions. 
The  better  work  they  do,  the  more  they  appreciate  the  judgment  of  keen  observers 
who  may  perhaps  be  less  competent  than  they  in  the  particular  field,  but  who  for  the 
time  being  see  more  elements  bearing  on  the  situation  than  can  he  who  is  absorbed  in 
his  production.  Add  to  the  qualification  of  general  fitness  a  professional  familiarity 
with  education  as  a  whole,  a  tested  experience,  drawn  from  many  subjects  and  types 
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of  activity,  of  how  knowledge  and  habits  best  get  into  students'  minds,  and  our  critic 
becomes  an  invaluable  asset  to  the  school.  Sincere  teachers  crave  such  help,  and  an 
acute  and  well-informed  student  of  education,  possessing  the  personal  gift  of  winning 
confidence,  would  speedily  make  himself  indispensable  as  an  adviser  in  a  group  even 
of  the  best  trained  minds. 

Other  Solutions 

If  it  is  impracticable  to  secure  the  services  of  such  an  adviser,  much  could  probably 
be  done  by  joint  action.  A  small  committee,  comprising  perhaps  three  of  the  strongest 
and  preferably  the  older  teachers,  could  be  chosen  in  rotation  by  the  faculty  itself  to 
undertake  this  work.  This  plan  would  have  the  advantage  of  ensuring  from  the  out- 
set the  cooperation  of  the  teachers  in  the  enterprise,  and  if  the  teaching  programs  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  could  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  time  spent  in 
visitation  and  consultation,  good  results  would  doubtless  follow  from  an  adoption  of 
the  plan. 

Another  possible  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  attempted  in  a  few  of  the  normal 
schools.  The  director  of  the  training  department  is  delegated  by  the  president  to  su- 
pervise the  instruction  of  the  normal  school  teachers.  This  plan  will  doubtless  work 
satisfactorily  under  certain  conditions,  but  as  a  general  procedure  it  has  obvious 
defects.  The  director  of  the  training  department  is  likely  to  have  more  than  enough 
to  do  in  looking  after  the  work  of  the  practice  teachers  in  the  training  school.  Even 
if  he  can  spare  the  time  for  classroom  visitation,  the  advisability  of  placing  the  su- 
pervision of  the  instructors  and  that  of  the  student-teachers  in  the  same  hand  is 
seriously  to  be  questioned. 

The  general  provisions  for  self-sciutiny  suggested  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
should  not  preclude  similar  activity  within  departments.  Members  of  the  English  staff, 
for  example,  should  constitute  a  committee  for  the  coordination  of  all  English  courses. 
The  tendency  of  the  individual  instructor  to  get  into  a  rut  in  his  teaching  can  be  suc- 
cessfully counteracted  in  no  more  certain  way  than  by  subjecting  his  material  to  at 
least  an  annual  overhauling  under  the  critical  eyes  of  his  colleagues.  Normal  schools 
generally  are  weak  in  departmental  organization ;  the  principle  of  departmental  re- 
sponsibility which  means  so  much  to  the  initiative  and  efficiency  of  the  individual 
teacher  should  be  much  more  clearly  recognized.  With  the  provisions  for  the  general 
supervision  and  coordination  of  the  class  work  which  have  been  suggested  above,  the 
dangers  that  might  otherwise  inhere  in  too  large  a  measure  of  departmental  auton- 
omy may  be  greatly  reduced. 
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D.  Selection  and  Distribution  of  Curricula 
1.  The  Present  Situation 
The  object  of  sound  administration  of  a  curriculum  for  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers, as  for  any  other  professional  purpose,  is  to  put  as  many  individuals  as  are  needed 
in  possession  of  the  best  available  information  and  skill  suited  to  their  purpose  with 
the  smallest  reasonable  outlay  of  time  and  money.  Granted  an  adequate  staff  and 
equipment,  and  such  a  selection  of  courses  as  shall  furnish  the  "available  informa- 
tion and  skill,"  the  problem  is  reduced  to  the  creation  of  such  an  operating  progi-am 
as  shall  utilize  staff  and  equipment  most  completely  to  meet  the  known  numerical 
requirements  of  the  schools  of  the  state. 

Relative  Use  made  of  Collegiate  Instructors 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  teaching  staffs  of  the  various  schools  are  at  present 
worked  quite  beyond  an  advisable  limit,  considering  the  quality  of  service  they  are 
expected  to  perform.  This  appears  plainly  in  the  overburdening  of  teachers  with 
classes,  as  set  forth  in  another  section.*  Another  phase  of  the  situation,  and  one  merit- 
ing equal  attention,  is  the  extent  to  which  the  work  of  teachers  is  being  utilized.  Cer- 
tain inferences  on  this  point  may  be  drawn  from  an  inspection  of  class  membership.^ 

The  proportion  of  all  collegiate  classes  in  which  the  membei-ship  falls  below  ten 
during  the  regular  session  in  the  year  cited  is  thirty-six  per  cent.  Only  four  depart- 
ments show  a  membership  of  ten  or  more  in  two-thirds  of  their  classes.  Ten  per  cent 
of  all  collegiate  classes  have  from  one  to  four  members.  Whatever  the  cause  of  this, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  schools  are  at  present  utilizing  far  less  than  half  of  their  avail- 
able teaching  resources.  Thirty  is  a  standard  maximum  for  collegiate  classes,  where 
recitation  and  discussion  methods  are  followed,  as  is  the  case  in  the  great  majority 
of  normal  school  classes.  Laboratory  groups  may  be  half  this  number;  lecture  sections 
need  of  course  be  limited  only  by  the  size  of  the  room  and  the  number  of  windows 
and  ventilators.  To  spend  the  efforts  of  expert  teachers  on  changing  groups  of  five, 
eight,  or  even  twelve  students  is  plainly  a  waste  of  great  seriousness  which  should  be 
avoided  if  possible.  The  appropriations  for  preparing  teachers  are  too  pitifully  small 
as  it  is,  to  justify  indulgence  in  any  unnecessary  expenditure. 

Causes  of  Waste  :  Duplication  of  Classes 

The  reasons  for  the  present  conditions  are  entirely  clear.  They  are  mainly  three. 
In  the  first  place,  courses  are  duplicated  from  term  to  term  to  meet  what  are  deemed 
to  be  the  exigencies  of  normal  school  attendance.  Faithful  to  early  tradition,  the 
schools  have  been  unwilling  to  shape  their  work  either  for  all  or  for  any  exclusive 
portion  of  their  students  in  such  a  way  as  to  require  regular  and  continuous  attend- 
ance. In  its  desire  for  a  large  enrolment  each  school  has  catered  to  the  immediate  con- 

'  See  page  108.  '  See  pages  436,  437. 
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venience  of  the  student,  tho  there  are  probably  few  students  who  could  not  arrange 
with  careful  management  to  do  continuous  work,  even  if  at  longer  intervals.'  A  care- 
ful examination  of  the  offerings  of  the  schools  for  1915-16  shows  that,  in  the  regular 
session  alone,  a  total  of  ninety-six,  or  twelve  per  cent  of  all  the  collegiate  classes  con- 
ducted in  that  session,  apparently  duplicated  other  courses,  and  could  have  been 
consolidated  with  similar  classes  in  other  terms  of  the  regular  session  without  thereby 
creating  sections  too  large  for  convenient  handling.  The  actual  money  saving  effected 
thereby  would  have  amounted  to  nearly  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  schools  vary  con- 
siderably among  themselves  in  the  extent  of  this  practice;  Cape  Girardeau  hsis  elimi- 
nated it  almost  entirely. 

Concrete  illustrations  are  as  follows:  Kirksville  gives  a  course  in  "Farm  Machinery" 
to  five  students  in  the  fall,  and  again  to  fourteen  in  the  winter  term;  "Plant  Physi- 
ology" to  nine  in  the  fall,  and  again  to  six  in  the  winter  at  an  extra  cost  of  SI  45; 
"Photography"  to  eight  in  the  fall,  two  in  the  winter,  and  eight  in  the  spring — an 
unnecessary  outlay  of  $240.  Warrensburg  provides  the  " History  of  Mathematics"  for 
four  students  in  the  fall,  and  again  in  the  spring  for  nine  at  an  extra  cost  of  S150; 
"Principles  of  Criticism"  for  seven  students,  and  later  for  five  at  the  same  figure; 
"Poulti-y  Raising"  for  nine,  ten,  and  eleven  students,  respectively,  at  a  cost  of  $327 
instead  of  $109  for  thirty  students  at  one  time. 

The  illustrations  above  are  drawn  from  collegiate  classes  only,  since  these  are  the 
smallest  and  therefore  most  expensive.  Secondary  classes  are  repeated  to  a  still  greater 
extent,  but  with  less  financial  loss,  as  the  classes  are  generally  full.  The  bad  effect  in 
these  cases  is  the  less  striking  one  of  arbitrary,  incoherent  election.  Even  students 
continuously  in  attendance,  instead  of  taking  the  course  when  it  would  logically  do 
them  the  greatest  service  as  an  organic  development  of  their  curriculum,  wait  until 
it  comes  around  at  a  convenient  hour,  or  until  certain  friends  take  it,  or  until  it  may 
be  given  by  a  certain  teacher — a  fonn  of  "adjustment  to  the  individual"  that  is 
of  questionable  value. 

An  Extkavagant  Elective  System 

The  second  reason  for  multiplying  small  classes  inheres  in  the  unwarranted  inter- 
pretation of  the  whole  elective  system  as  applied  to  the  training  of  teachers,  and 
the  notion  that  being  a  college,  even  a  teachers  college,  involves  the  same  varied  and 
comprehensive  educational  bill  of  fare  that  colleges  usually  present  (too  often  only  in 
their  catalogues).  The  merits  of  this  question  have  been  fully  set  forth  and  discussed 
in  another  section,  where  the  normal  school  offerings  in  each  department  have  been 
shown. ^  The  summary  of  the  collegiate  offerings  there  given  furnishes  the  best  of  evi- 
dence in  the  present  argument. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  in  the  effort  to  conduct  so  varied  a  program  the  schools 
cannot  escape  the  conditions  indicated  above.  At  many  points  the  proposals  are 

'  See  pages  301  ff.  »  See  pages  228  ff.  For  sDmmary,  see  table,  page  411. 
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manifestly  absurd,  as  where  Cape  Girardeau  records  ninety-one  semester  hours  of 
ancient  languages  to  be  given  by  one  instructor;  such  impossible  pretensions  are 
inexcusable  and  go  far  to  discredit  the  academic  good  faith  of  the  institution  mak- 
ing them.  Even  considering  only  what  the  schools  are  actually  able  to  offer,  all  would 
have  to  combine  in  one  institution  to  make  such  an  elaborated  scheme  economically 
workable,  and  such  an  institution  exists  already  in  the  state  university.  For  the  lat- 
ter, there  is  reason  in  an  extended  program  which  involves  many  small  classes,  for  it 
is  the  one  central  feeder  for  a  great  variety  of  professions  and  educational  demands; 
but  the  normal  school  has  a  single,  straightforward  aim,  and  out  of  a  dozen  courses 
needs  but  the  one  course  best  fitted  for  its  purpose.  Moreover,  when  courses  multiply  in 
such  luxuriance,  the  real  good  of  the  student  is  bound  to  suffer.  A  prospective  teacher 
of  high  school  history  could  profitably  take  perhaps  thirty  hours  of  history  in  a  four 
years  course.  The  history  he  must  have  includes  elementary  courses  required  also  of 
those  not  intending  to  teach  history.  If  he  receives  in  thirty  hours  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  teaching  high  school  history,  there  is  certainly  every  reason  for  giv- 
ing each  student  with  the  same  destination  as  good  a  preparation.  To  focus  the  nor- 
mal school  teacher's  attention  on  this — the  intensive  appropriateness  of  his  cuitIcu- 
lum  for  his  students'  future  work  —  is  to  serve  the  student  and  the  public ;  it  is  also 
to  use  the  teacher  most  economically,  for  all  courses  apply  then  equally  to  all  stu- 
dents following  the  same  curriculum.  From  the  point  of  view  of  sound  professional 
education  «is  well  as  of  financial  economy,  there  can  hardly  be  a  rational  defence  for 
the  existing  elective  system  of  the  normal  school  except  as  the  school  proposes  to 
weaken  its  distinctly  teacher- training  function  and  become  a  "general"  college.^ 

Lack  of  Intercollegiate  Differentiation 

The  third  factor  that  operates  to  make  an  economical  administration  of  the  cur- 
riculum impossible  is  yet  more  fundamental  than  either  of  the  two  preceding.  The 
genius  that  has  presided  over  the  development  of  the  Missouri  training  agencies 
has  apparently  ignored  the  far-reaching  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  the  state  thru 
having  the  institutions  of  one  section  serve  the  people  in  another;  not  to  speak  of  the 
money  saving  to  be  effected  thereby.  Each  school  is  now  as  self-contained  as  tho  there 
were  no  other  similar  institution  within  the  state,  and  with  independent  boards, 
strong  local  feeling,  and  no  real  interest  in  the  problem  on  the  part  of  some  intelli- 
gent central  authority,  the  case  could  scarcely  be  otherwise. 

Here  is  the  situation.  Rural  and  graded  elementary  school  teachers  of  all  types  are 
needed  in  fairly  constant  numbere  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  These  it  is,  of  course,  the 

'  The  iDBtitution  at  Cape  Girardeau  has  avowedly  taken  just  this  step.  It  is  a  principle  of  the  school  that  there  is 
no  fixed  minimum  for  class  membership;  that  the  teachers  will  do  everything  for  a  single  student  who  desires  a 
course.  We  find,  therefore,  cases  like  the  following:  A  twelve  weeks  class  in  Caesar,  two  students,  at  an  expense  of 
|42each;  in  Ethics,  twostudents,  $35  each;  in  Analytic  Geometry,  two  students,  $36  each;  in  Bacteriology,  twostu- 
dents,  $&4each  :  in  Spanish,  one  student,  $68:  while  students  in  classes  of  reasonable  size  are  receiving  their  instruc- 
tion from  oneofthe  best-paid  teachers  in  the  school  for  $6  or  $6  per  term.  Itisnoticeable,  however,  that  the.se  smallest 
classes,  usually  the  most  advanced,  do  not  in  general  receive  the  best-paid  instruction :  that  is  too  expensive  even 
for  Cape  Girardeau. 
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primary  duty  of  each  normal  school,  so  far  as  possible,  to  supply.  As  shown  elsewhere, 
however,  the  public  schools  annually  draw  large  numbers  of  high  school  teachers  of 
various  subjects,  some  directly  from  the  elementary  grades  below  them,'  some  fi-om  the 
normal  schools,  some  from  the  university,  and  some  from  outside  the  state.  As  more 
and  more  specific  training  has  been  made  available  and  necessary  for  these  various 
specialized  types  of  secondary  instructor,  it  has  been  tacitly  assumed  by  the  normal 
schools  and  admitted  by  the  state  that  each  institution  was  to  expand  its  facilities  for 
all  the  types  of  training  that  any  other  institution  offered.  This  has  been  a  matter  not 
of  demonstrated  need,  but  strictly  of  sectional  pride;  it  was  felt  to  be  unfair  for  one 
institution  to  present  more,  or  more  varied,  courses  than  another.  Thus  special  equip- 
ment has  been  acquired  by  all  the  schools  for  collegiate  work  in  the  industrial  arts, 
in  fine  arts,  in  household  arts,  and  pailicularly  in  agriculture.  When  once  these  de- 
partments have  been  installed,  the  way  is  open  for  their  development  to  any  extent 
for  which  funds  can  be  secured  from  the  legislature,  unless  a  fixed  policy  of  joint 
administration  is  deteiTnined  upon. 

Against  any  considerable  development  of  these  and  certain  other  departments, 
however,  the  economic  situation  has  erected  an  effective  barrier.  Students  in  any  num- 
bers hesitate  to  undertake  long  training  for  positions  as  agricultural  supervisors,  for 
example,  when  there  may  be  fewer  than  half  a  dozen  such  openings  in  the  state  each 
year;  and  for  the  same  reason  schools  scarcely  feel  at  liberty  to  urge  students  into 
such  courses,  unless,  indeed,  as  has  here  and  there  occurred,  they  forsake  their  exclu- 
sive purpose  of  teacher-training  and,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  department,  throw  it  open 
to  all  who  for  any  reason  desire  to  study  agriculture.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  after  the 
elementary  courses,  which  may  be  desirable  for  all  teachers,  have  been  provided,  there 
is  not  in  all  Missouri  a  demand  more  than  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  product  of  one 
good  noiTnal  school  in  these  various  branches;  to  maintain  five  at  the  present  expense 
is  extravagant  and  leads  to  the  conditions  already  noted —  few  students,  small  classes, 
many  omitted  courses,  partly  utilized  teachers,  and,  in  general,  nerveless  and  fleshless 
departments. 

CoNCENTEATION  OF  ADVANCED  CuERICHLA  IN  LaTIN 

For  example,  teachers  of  Latin  and  Greek  could  be  trained  far  better  and  certainly 
at  much  less  expense  if  the  advanced  work  in  those  subjects  were  given  only  at  Spring- 
field, where  it  is  at  present  best  developed.  When  this  department  was  visited  at  Kirks- 
ville,  two  classes  were  found  reproducing  rural  school  conditions  in  that  the  two  stu- 
dents in  one  class  recited  while  the  one  student  in  the  other  was  at  the  blackboard ;  then 
they  turned  about.  At  Maryville,  of  two  students  enrolled  in  a  Cicero  class  one  had 
dropped  out ;  in  the  Vergil  class  a  single  student  was  preparing  to  go  to  the  university. 
At  Cape  Girardeau,  a  class  of  eight  in  beginning  Greek  had  been  collected.  It  was  said 
to  be  the  first  Greek  class  in  six  years.  The  next  year  it  had  disappeared  entirely 

'  Thia  source  is  now  nearly  closed,  owing  to  rulings  of  the  state  department  requiring  specific  preparation. 
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and  no  Greek  whatever  was  taught,  with  the  result  that  this  first  year's  work  was 
probably  almost  a  total  waste  of  time  to  these  eight  students  in  so  far  as  their  training 
at  Cape  Girardeau  as  teachers  of  Greek  was  concerned. 

The  total  cost  of  all  collegiate'  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek  for  1915-16  in  the 
five  schools  was  $3514.  The  instructors  received  an  average  of  $1676  each;  two  hun- 
dred forty-six  collegiate  grades  were  recorded  in  forty  classes  averaging  six  students 
each.^  The  college  work  given  covered  three  years  at  four  schools  and  one-third  of  a 
year  at  the  fifth,  Mary  ville.  Had  this  work  been  concentrated  in  a  well-organized  three- 
year  college  curriculum  at  one  school,  it  could  have  been  done  in  nine  classes  averaging 
twenty-seven  students  each,  and  would  have  required,  in  the  three  terms  of  the  reg- 
ular session,  but  one  teacher  working  at  a  weekly  maximum  of  fifteen  hours,  instead 
of  six  teaichers  working  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  thirty  hours  as  at  present.  This 
teacher  could  have  been  paid  $3500  instead  of  $1676,  and  could  have  had  the  summer 
free.  Or  the  same  work  could  have  been  done  in  eighteen  classes  of  fourteen  students 
each,  covering  the  four  terms  of  the  year  as  now;  this  would  have  required  the  time 
of  one  instructor  teaching  fifteen  hours  weekly  and  half  the  time  of  another,  and  they 
could  have  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  $2362  per  year.^  In  either  case  the  total  result 
would  have  been  far  better  aside  from  the  improvement  in  classes,  hours,  and  salaries. 
A  department  of  this  kind  would  have  no  apologies  to  make  to  any  college  or  uni- 
versity; it  would  be  a  going  concern  commanding  the  respect  of  superintendents 
everywhere. 

Concentration  of  All  High  School  Cukeicula 

The  situation  with  respect  to  Latin  applies  in  some  degree  to  practically  all  high 
school  subjects.  Every  teacher  needs  some  history,  but  a  specialist's  curriculum  in  his- 
tory need  not  be  provided  at  each  of  the  five  schools.  Besides,  but  few  normal-trained 
teachers  in  the  state  teach  high  school  history  alone,  and  that  usually  after  years  of 
experience  and  promotion.*  Schools  that  prepare  high  school  teachers  of  history  must, 
therefore,  count  on  giving  preparation  in  at  least  two  subjects  to  each  candidate.  Were 
the  schools  to  pool  their  resources  and  each  accept  certain  subjects  or  combinations 
of  subjects  for  special  emphasis,  the  need  would  be  well  and  amply  met.  On  this  basis 
we  would  have  schools  A  and  B  preparing  all  types  of  elementary  teachers  and  also 
offering  full  curricula  for  high  school  teachers  of  history,  English,  and  possibly  of 
modern  languages;  while  school  A  might  offer  in  addition  an  advanced  curriculum  in 

<  KirksTille,  Warrensburg,  and  Maryville  rate  (191B)  as  collegiate  all  instruction  in  Latin  beyond  the  second  year; 

Cape  Girardeau  and  Springfield  include  the  third  year  as  secondary  work.  The  latter  rating  has  been  followed  here. 

'Kirksville,  9  classes,  averaging  5  students;  Warrensburg,  9  classes,  averaging  6^  students;  Cape  Girardeau,  11 

classes,  averaging  7  students ;  Springfield,  10  classes,  averaging  5^  students  (omitting  two  summer  teachers'  classes 

of  36  and  S8  students) ;  and  Maryville,  1  class  with  6  students. 

'Under  present  (1918)  conditions  of  teaching  load  (twenty-five  hours)  and  salary  ($1676),  such  consolidations  would 

have  saved  the  state  over  two  thousand  dollars  in  the  year  in  this  department  alone. 

'  In  the  inexperienced  group  of  1915  (1B9  out  of  a  total  including  over  ninety  per  cent  of  all  exi.sting  positions  in  the 

state  at  large),  only  seven  of  those  who  t<Lught  but  one  subject  came  from  the  normal  schools:  three  women  tiught 

English,  two  household  arts,  and  two  men  taught  mathematics. 
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fine  arts  and  music,  and  school  B  similar  opportunities  in  Latin  and  commercial  sub- 
jects. Schools  C  and  D,  on  the  other  hand,  would  give  all  of  the  necessary  beginning 
coui-ses  needed  for  their  groups  of  teachers,  but  would  confine  their  advanced  curricula 
to  mathematics  and  science,  with  a  special  cuiTiculum  in  C  for  agriculture  and  in  D 
for  household  arts.  School  E  could  be  assigned  special  curricula  in  physical  training 
and  in  other  subjects  as  they  developed.  In  this  way  any  student  would  find  at  some 
normal  school  in  the  state,  or  at  the  university,  a  curriculum  in  any  desired  subject 
that  could  not  well  be  improved  upon  elsewhere,  instead  of  five  impoverished  cen- 
tres vainly  struggling  with  a  weak  dilution  of  everything.  More  travel  might  indeed 
be  necessary  for  some  students  who  were  sure  of  what  they  wished  to  study.  For  the 
majority,  however,  the  program  at  any  one  school  would  present  sufficient  variety  to 
allow  for  personal  adjustment  on  the  part  of  those  who  might  attend  from  the  local 
coimnunity. 

Advantages  of  Differentiation 

This  principle  of  differentiated  effort  is  the  only  practicable  remedy  for  the  situa- 
tion confronting  the  Missouri  schools,  and  would  long  since  have  been  applied  had 
an  active  central  board  or  single  educational  authority  been  in  charge  to  resist  local 
pressure  and  enforce  a  wise  coordination.  The  results  accomplished  elsewhere,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  Wisconsin,  and  in  New  York,  for  example,  have  been  notably  success- 
ful and  worthy  of  imitatton.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  normal  schools,  because  they 
serve  small  towns  and  small  schools,  should  serve  them  in  a  small  manner.  The  ser- 
vice they  render  should  be  respected  and  acceptable  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  or  any- 
where else.  If  a  candidate  can  take  but  a  two-year  cumculum,  he  should  be  assured 
of  obtaining  the  best  as  far  as  he  goes.  This  is  plainly  impossible  now.  The  very  size 
of  their  avowed  progi'am  confuses  the  schools.  With  insufficient  demand,  insufficient 
students,  insufficient  funds,  and  insufficient  staff  to  conduct  all  departments  well,  they 
are  bewildered  as  to  what  they  shall  do,  lest  to  develop  fully  any  particular  field  may 
be  construed  as  relinquishing  their  claim  to  develop  all  others  with  equal  success.  To 
keep  up  an  appearance  of  expansion,  a  school  is  tempted  to  injure  its  basic  courses; 
one  school  during  two  recent  years  sacrificed  funds  that  should  have  been  used  for 
sorely  needed  books,  to  build  a  greenhouse!  All  have  experiment  farms,  but  fine  tho 
it  is  to  have  them,  they  serve  little  organic  purpose  in  the  school  because  the  division 
of  agricultural  training  among  the  five  schools  and  the  university  will  not  justify  or 
permit  of  the  proper  development  of  the  facilities  at  any  one  point.  Country  life  con- 
ferences in  the  fall  and  short  courses  (not  in  teaching)  for  farmers'  boys  in  the  winter 
have  been  inaugurated  in  connection  with  such  equipment;  both  produce  a  genial 
glow  in  the  community,  but  have  actually  little  to  do  with  preparing  the  type  of 
teachers  that  these  schools  send  out. 

These  three  causes  —  duplicated  courses  due  to  unregulated  attendance,  parallel 
courses  needlessly  multiplied  out  of  deference  to  the  elective  idea,  and  specialized 
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courses  taken  by  a  few  students  only  but  kept  going  for  the  sake  of  presenting  an 
unbroken  front  to  students  and  competitors — are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  weak- 
ness of  the  present  administrative  system  as  it  concerns  the  curricula.  They  are  the 
natural  results  of  eflPorts  on  the  part  of  vigorous  and  aggressive  schools,  without 
losing  touch  with  their  public,  to  embark  on  all  forms  of  varied  modern  training 
for  the  teaching  profession,  and  to  do  so  independently  because  neither  the  tradition 
nor,  until  recently,  the  absolute  need  for  cooperation  has  existed.  The  ambitions  to 
this  end  are  praiseworthy  in  the  highest  degree,  but  in  their  present  form  or  in  any 
conceivable  form  which  present  conditions  would  permit,  the  efforts  to  work  them 
out  must  inevitably  be  disappointing  or  disastrous. 

Effect  of  the  Peesekt  Policies  upon  the  Basic  Work  of  the  Institutions 

The  effect  of  the  present  policy  in  lowering  standards  and  wasting  money  has 
been  made  clear  in  the  case  of  the  Eidvanced  courses,  but  the  policy  is  one  that  cuts  both 
ways.  Funds  with  which  to  expand  the  curricula  at  the  top  must  often  be  taken 
from  courses  at  the  bottom,  and  to  see  that  this  has  been  done,  one  has  only  to  note 
the  size  of  classes  at  the  large  end  of  the  scale.^  It  has  been  stated  that  for  the  usual 
discussion  class  in  the  normal  school,  thirty  members  is  a  maximum  consistent  with 
good  teaching.  During  the  regular  winter  session  of  1915-16,  twelve  per  cent  (fifteen 
per  cent  at  Springfield)  of  the  classes  in  collegiate  work  exceeded  this  figure,  but  the 
proportion  rose  in  summer  to  thirty-six  per  cent  (forty-six  per  cent  at  Kirksville). 
These  excesses  are  chiefly,  of  course,  in  the  elementary  classes  of  the  fii-st  collegiate 
year  where  students  fresh  from  high  school  are  receiving  their  first  professional  train- 
ing. The  following  teachers'  programs  from  three  schools  illustrate  the  conditions : 

SPRiKOFtEU)  Cape  Girardeau  Kirksville 

Q.,k.-.^>  Number  of  a-.u.-t  Number  of  <}„hj^^t  Number  of 

Subject  students  Suloect  students  Sutoect  Students 

Psychology  54  Psychology  70  Psychology  71 

Psychology  44  Psychology  54  Psychology  31 

Educational  Psychology  33  Psychology  68  Educational  Psychology  37 

Educational  Psychology  32  Psychology  47  History  of  Education  77 

Educational  Psychology  39  Child  Study  46  History  of  Education  45 

Sociology  16 

Average  Class  36  Average  Class      57  Average  Class  48 

To  term  the  work  done  in  these  large  groups  "collegiate"  may  not  at  first  appear 
to  be  a  misnomer,  except  in  so  far  as  overburdened  teachers  are  concerned.^  Some  col- 
leges using  the  lecture,  test,  and  examination  method  have  equally  large  classes  with- 
out seriously  ill  effect.  This  method  is,  however,  expressly  disclaimed  at  the  normal 
schools;  these  are  "recitation"  classes  in  every  case,  as  classes  at  this  stage  of  profes- 

'  See  pa«e  486. 

'  The  instructor  at  Cape  Oirardeaa  did  hi*  work  in  fifteen  honn  per  week ;  but  the  other  two  taagbt,  one  twenty-flTe 

and  one  thirty  hours. 
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sional  training  should  clearly  be.  To  expect  any  teacher  to  conduct  on  this  plan  and 
without  assistance  five  classes  daily,  numbering  as  many  students  as  these  do,  and  that 
in  a  period  of  excessive  heat,  is  to  expect  the  impossible.  The  work  attempted  by 
these  three  men,  if  properly  handled,  would  have  required  the  full  time  of  six  in- 
structors, even  allowing  slightly  over  eighteen  hours  of  work  per  week,  as  a  conces- 
sion in  view  of  the  numerous  repetitions  involved.  The  obligation  to  furnish  com- 
petent instruction  to  this  extent  should  have  been  met,  or  else  the  applications 
should  have  been  refused.  Good  administration  means  this.  Instead  of  creating  a  staff 
suitable  for  the  work  actually  in  hand,  however,  the  expansion  of  collegiate  elec- 
tives  as  a  first  consideration  has  absorbed  all  of  the  money  that  could  possibly  be 
extracted. 

The  same  situation  appears  among  the  secondary  classes  with,  if  possible,  still  worse 
excuse.  Students  less  mature  than  their  collegiate  colleagues,  with  weaker  initiative 
and  less  adaptability  to  the  difficulties  of  the  large  class,  have  actually  done  their  work 
in  the  normal  schools  under  conditions  that  a  good  high  school  would  not  tolerate. 
Sixty  in  a  grammar  class  and  forty-nine  in  rhetoric  at  Cape  Girardeau ;  fifty -six  in 
American  history,  fifty-two  in  physiography  at  Warrensburg ;  rural  school  methods 
for  eighty  at  Kirksville  from  a  teacher  with  five  daily  classes  averaging  fifty-six  eeieh; 
seventy-two  in  rural  teaching  at  Maryville,  one  of  the  teacher's  four  daily  classes; — 
these  are  monstrosities  of  which  no  good  institution  should  be  guilty.  Between  their 
small  classes  in  the  regular  session  and  their  large  classes  in  the  summer  session  the 
schools  waver  between  illogical  and  hurtful  extremes  that  argue  a  desire  to  exploit 
their  respective  opportunities  rather  than  to  hold  consistently  to  good  educational 
principles. 

2.  Number  and  Kind  of  Curricida  needed  in  Missouri 
The  selection  and  management  of  professional  curricula  cannot  proceed  intelli- 
gently without  a  fairly  exact  knowledge  of  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  to  be 
solved.  With  proper  organization,  accurate  reports  from  every  teaching  position  in 
the  state  can  easily  be  secured  by  a  state  department  and  worked  up  year  by  year 
into  a  clear  picture  of  what  the  agencies  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  have  before 
them.  This  is  more  difficult  for  an  outside  agency  asking  for  unwonted  reports  that 
represent  at  best  only  a  cross  section  of  the  state  at  a  single  moment.  The  returns 
filed  with  the  Foundation  are  so  extensive,  however,  that  they  auimit  of  an  approx- 
imation to  the  actual  conditions  sufficiently  close  to  serve  at  lea^t  the  purposes  of 
illustration.  They  are  briefly  summarized  here  not  for  their  absolute  value,  but  to 
indicate  in  outline  the  information  which,  in  much  more  complete  form,  should  be 
constantly  before  the  central  authority  having  the  preparation  of  the  state's  teach- 
ers in  charge. 
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Teachers  in  Rural  Schools 

So  far  as  can  be  discovered,  there  were  in  1914-15  in  Missouri  ten  thousand  five 
hundred  fifteen  ^  teaching  positions  in  one-room  schools  or  in  rooms  containing  more 
than  three  grades  of  children.  Of  different  white  teachers  holding  these  positions  in 
the  spring  or  fall  of  1915,  replies  were  secured  from  eight  thousand  two  hundred  sev- 
enty-seven, and  on  their  replies  the  following  statements  are  based.^ 

Thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  in  positions  held  by  them  the  previous  year; 
forty  per  cent  were  teachers  with  experience  in  at  least  one  other  school,  who  were 
new  to  their  positions  that  year;  and  twenty-four  per  cent  were  wholly  inexperienced. 
Hence,  if  this  group  is  typical,  about  twenty-four  hundred  new  teachers  are  needed 
annually  in  Missouri  to  supply  the  rural  schools  alone. 

The  present  deficiency  in  training  is  best  seen  in  a  brief  analysis  of  this  inexpe- 
rienced group.  It  is  represented  by  eleven  hundred  fifty-two  teachers,  or  twenty- 
four  per  cent  of  those  replying  on  the  institute  blank.'  Leaving  out  those  who  failed 
to  state  their  training,*  only  seventeen  per  cent  report  any  work  of  a  collegiate' charac- 
ter in  addition  to  a  secondary  course — usually  a  year  or  less  in  some  normal  school; 
all  the  rest  are  a  secondary  product  exclusively.  Nearly  three-fifths  come  from  high 
schools  where  twenty-four  per  cent  received  less  than  four  years  of  instruction.^ 
ITiirteen  per  cent  received  a  part,  and  nine  per  cent  all,  of  what  secondary  training 
they  may  have  had,  in  normal  schools.  Four  per  cent  had  no  training  above  the  ele- 
mentary school. 

Another  distribution  of  essentially  the  same  facts  appears  in  the  array  of  certifi- 
cates under  which  this  annual  army  of  recruits  goes  forth.  The  dependence  placed  by 
the  state  on  its  third  grade  county  certificate,  recently  made  available  for  eight  years 
instead  of  four,'  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  nearly  half — forty-seven  per  cent — of 
the  new  rural  teachers  have  nothing  else.  Twenty  per  cent  hold  the  second  grade 
county  certificate,  while  but  two  per  cent  hold  the  first  grade  county  or  any  form  of 
state  certificate.  Eighteen  per  cent  hold  the  high  school  training-class  license,  and 
from  normal  schools  seven  per  cent  hold  the  rural  certificate  and  five  per  cent  the 
thirty-hour  certificate;  one  per  cent  hold  a  diploma. 

With  liberal  allowance  for  schooling  from  all  sources,  it  is  clear  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  this  great  number  who  undertake  for  the  first  time  to  teach  schools  in  the 
rural  communities  of  Missouri  are  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  such  a  task  even  ac- 
cording to  present  low  standards  of  qualification. 


'  This  number  includes  about  five  per  cent  estimated  to  be  positions  for  teachers  of  more  than  three  grades  in  graded 

schools,  inasmuch  as  five  per  cent  of  the  82TI  replies  were  of  this  character.  Of  "country"  schools,  as  understood 

by  the  state  det)artment,  there  seem  to  have  been  9990. 

'  See  note  S.  page  361.  The  statements  in  this  section  follow  the  second  group  of  returns. 

'  See  note  3,  iiage  361. 

*  Two  per  cent. 

"  About  one-third  of  these  attended  only  one  year  or  less. 

'  See  page  806,  note. 
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Teachers  in  Geaded  Elementary  Schools 

Elementary  teachers  in  graded  schools  have  been  considered  in  three  groups :  those 
in  St.  Louis,  those  in  Kansas  City,  and  those  in  the  state  at  large.  The  total  num- 
bers of  white  elementary  teachers  in  these  groups  are  1789,  779,  and  3650,'  respec- 
tively. The  corresponding  proportion  of  response  to  enquiries  was  eighty-seven  per 
cent,  ninety-five  per  cent,  and  sixty-four  per  cent. 

The  number  of  teachers  reporting  themselves  as  new  to  their  work  in  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City  is,  for  no  apparent  reason,  extraordinarily  small, — two  and  three  per 
cent.  This  proportion  does  not  conform  to  the  facts,  and  may  be  due  to  the  incli- 
nation of  freshly  appointed  teachers  to  regard  their  earlier  apprenticeship  in  these 
systems  as  equivalent  to  experience.  In  the  remainder  of  the  state  the  proportion  of 
change  is  nearly  one-third,  as  compared  with  almost  two-thirds  in  the  rural  group, 
altho  but  twelve  per  cent  are  fresh  accessions  and  stiU  fewer,  nine  per  cent,  are  whoUy 
inexperienced.  If  these  proportions  are  typical,  the  average  teaching  Hfe  of  a  teacher 
in  the  graded  schools  of  Missouri  is  about  eleven  years,  and  the  state  at  large,  outside 
of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  requires  for  annual  replacement  about  three  hundred 
thirty  freshly  prepared  teachers.  It  is  possible  that  voluntary  replies,  such  as  these 
were,  represent  most  largely  the  experienced  teachers.  The  uncertainty  of  interpre- 
tation at  such  an  important  point  as  this  shows  the  necessity  of  requiring  a  complete 
inventory  of  teaching  personnel  if  the  problem  of  supply  is  to  be  handled  intelli- 
gently. 

While  it  is  now  the  exception  for  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  to  employ  new  teachers 
without  two  or  more  years  of  collegiate  preparation,  the  remainder  of  the  state  is 
satisfied  that  half  of  its  new  teachers  should  come  directly  from  secondary  study,  that 
one-sixth  of  them  should  have  taken  but  a  partial  high  school  course,  and  that  only 
one-fourth  of  them  should  have  as  much  as  two  years  of  professional  training.  The 
great  majority  of  new  workers  pass  first  into  the  intermediate  grades  and  are  then 
presumably  "promoted"  in  either  direction.  Fifty-six  per  cent  of  those  outside  of 
the  two  large  cities  are  obliged  to  teach  more  than  one  grade. 

Teachees  in  High  Schools 

Among  the  classified  high  school  teachers  of  the  state,^  ninety-two  per  cent  in  all 
and  a  still  larger  proportion  of  teachers  in  first  class  schools  responded  to  the  en- 
quiries made  of  them;  at  St.  Louis  ninety-six  per  cent,  and  at  Kansas  City  ninety- 
eight  per  cent  replied.  This  group  of  instructors  is  therefore  well  represented. 

The  proportion  of  change  in  the  group  is  astonishing.  Omitting  the  two  largest 
cities,  nearly  half —  forty-six —  out  of  every  hundred  teachers  in  classified  high  schools 
were  new  to  their  positions  in  1915.  Twenty-one  of  these  forty-six  were  experienced 
teachers  from  other  schools,  in  most  cases  within  the  state;  twenty-five,  however,  were 

*  Tu  the  state  at  large  principals  are  included  among  the  teachers,  as  they  chiefly  are  such. 
'  Including  principals. 
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new :  ten  of  them  resuming  teaching  after  an  interruption,  perhaps  for  study,  and 
fifteen  being  wholly  untried.  The  two  great  cities  admit  but  a  negligible  proportion  of 
inexperienced  teachers  into  their  high  schools:  St.  Louis,  one  per  cent;  Kansas  City, 
thi-ee  per  cent.  Consequently  in  so  far  as  teachers  for  these  systems  are  drawn  from 
within  the  state,  they  must  get  their  experience  in  the  smaller  centres.  If  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  positions  is  the  total  number  of  new  teachers  required, 
these  would  number  in  1914-15  about  one  hundred  seventy -five. 

The  present  preparation  of  this  inexperienced  group,  as  shown  in  the  records  of 
one  hundred  fifty-nine  teachers  reporting  from  classified  high  schools,  is  all  but  three 
per  cent  in  advance  of  secondary  work.  Nine-tenths  have  had  more  than  one  year  of 
collegiate  work;  two-thirds  of  them  have  had  over  two  years;  and  fifty-five  per  cent 
have  had  four  years  or  more.  Slightly  over  one-third  ever  attended  a  normal  school. 

As  to  subjects  taught  on  first  appointment,  one-fourth  of  the  number  were  at  work 
in  a  single  field;  with  five  exceptions  these  were  in  first  class  schools.  Forty-six  per 
cent  taught  a  combination  of  two  subjects,  and  the  remainder  taught  three  or,  in 
three  eases,  four  subjects.  For  men,  science  stands  first  in  frequency,  followed  by  math- 
ematics, commercial  subjects,  manual  training,  and  drawing;  for  women,  English  is 
far  in  advance,  with  household  arts,  commercial  subjects,  mathematics,  history,  sci- 
ence, and  Latin  following  in  the  order  named.  No  other  subject  was  taught  exclu- 
sively by  more  than  one  of  these  new  teachers.  Leading  combinations  of  two  or  more 
subjects  are  combinations  of  the  above,  with  the  addition  of  agriculture  and  history 
for  men  and  German  for  women. 

How  SHALL  THIS  NeED  BE  MeT.-" 

To  sum  up  the  situation  thus  briefly  reviewed  and  to  suggest  adjustments  of  the 
existing  facilities  to  meet  it  is  an  undertaking  that  can  be  attempted  only  in  broadest 
outline  in  view  of  the  meagre  information  at  hand;  it  is  properly  a  matter  for  close 
and  continuous  study  based  upon  the  accumulation  of  accurate  figures  covering  sev- 
eral years.  These  do  not  exist  in  Missouri  at  present,  hence  the  element  of  annual 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  new  teachers  required  has  necessarily  been  dis- 
regarded, altho  it  is  the  essential  variable  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  administration 
of  a  permanent  policy.  With  appropriate  data  it  can  be  forecast  very  accurately. 

The  crying  need  of  the  state  is  plainly  among  its  rural  schools.  Twenty-four 
hundred  new  teachers  are  required  annually.  In  1915-16,  one  hundred  three  training 
classes  in  high  schools  graduated  seven  hundred  seventy-four  teachers,  of  whom  per- 
haps two-thirds,  or  five  hundred  eleven,  went  into  rural  schools.^  Judging  from  the 
group  of  teachers  new  in  1915,  the  normal  schools  m&y  be  depended  on  to  reach 
twenty-two  per  cent,  or  five  hundred  twenty-eight,  with  some  sort  of  secondary  train- 
ing, while  the  normal  schools  and  colleges  give  some  collegiate  work  to  over  four 

'  The  State  Report  for  the  preceding  year,  191B.  page  91,  gives  65  per  cent  as  the  proportion  of  the  graduates  in  191B 
who  taught  in  rural  schools:  no  quotation  appears  in  the  Report  for  1916. 
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hundred  more,  tho  little  of  all  this  training  is  at  present  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
rural  teacher.  These  three  groups  together  make  a  total  of  fourteen  hundred  thirty- 
nine  teachers  in  contact  with  some  professional  training  centre.  Nine  hundred  sixty- 
one  are  left  for  whom  provision  must  be  made.  To  treble  the  number  now  graduated 
from  the  training  classes  would  supply  these.  Certainly  an  average  of  fifteen  usable 
teachei-s  from  each  of  one  hundred  training  classes  is  no  very  difficult  achievement 
if  undertaken  seriously. 

The  general  direction  that  provision  for  these  teachers  must  take  seems  plain. 
The  personal  interests  of  those  who  desire  to  maintain  a  cheap  and  handy  employ- 
ment for  their  daughters  at  the  expense  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole  population, 
should  give  way.  The  rural  districts  can  have  what  they  wish,  but  are  damaging 
their  own  future  by  their  short-sighted  refusal  to  legislate  wisely  on  the  matter  of 
certificates.  The  state  superintendent  should  be  given  power  to  abolish  the  third 
grade  certificate  except  in  counties  where  in  his  judgment  the  training  facilities  are 
inadequate  for  a  better  grade  of  teacher.  The  membership  in  training  classes  should 
be  increased  from  an  average  of  eight  to  an  average  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  by  in- 
creasing salaries  and  by  the  refusal  of  a  rural  school  license  to  any  new  teacher  not 
possessed  of  a  training-cla^s  certificate,  or  its  equivalent  from  a  normal  school.  Train- 
ing-class certificates  should,  of  course,  be  limited  strictly  to  rural  schools,  thereby 
making  the  whole  class  annually  available  for  this  service. 

To  increase  the  size  of  training  classes  is  but  a  temporary  expedient,  however.  Mis- 
souri should  at  once  foresee  the  time  when  all  rural  teachers  shall  be  prepared  at  com- 
petent institutions  and  be  ensured  as  good  a  preparation  as  that  given  a  teacher  in 
a  city  school.  The  normal  schools  will  eventually  be  obliged  to  take  over  this  work, 
and  they  can  do  it  if  they  have  the  support  of  suitable  legislation.  Secondary  stu- 
dents should  presently  be  turned  back  to  the  high  school,  thus  sacrificing  the  twenty- 
two  per  cent  who  have  been  teaching  on  the  strength  of  this  wholly  insufficient  prepa- 
ration. To  make  up  for  these,  students  who  complete  but  one  collegiate  year  should 
be  licensed  to  teach  in  rural  schools  only,  and  the  courses  required  for  all  such  licenses 
should  be  concentrated  on  the  problems  of  rural  school  teaching.  The  training  should 
be  distinctly  better  than  that  which  is  possible  in  a  high  school  training  class,  and 
graduates  should  be  granted  better  certificates  and  should  command  larger  salaries. 
The  schools  should  do  their  utmost  to  make  these  one-year  curricula  attractive. 
Courses  not  leading  to  rural  school  work  should  be  found  only  in  longer  curricula, 
and  students  taking  these  should  receive  a  certificate  to  teach  only  on  their  com- 
pletion. 

The  median  salary  of  all  rural  teachers  who  have  attended  a  normal  school  is  fifty 
dollars  per  month,as  compared  with  forty-five  dollars  in  the  group  as  a  whole ;  twenty- 
seven  per  cent  receive  over  fifty  dollars.  To  secure  an  adequate  number  of  teachers  at 
the  new  standard  and  under  present  conditions,  a  rising  minimum  salary  established 
by  law  must  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  requirements.  To  suggest  what  these 
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minima  should  be  is  not  easy,  and  involves  a  hazardous  compromise  with  a  much 
exaggerated  "practical  situation."  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  Missouri  would  meet, 
fairly  and  none  too  quickly,  the  most  important  obligation  of  any  sort  now  facing 
her,  if  within  three  years  every  teacher  in  a  rural  school  were  receiving  at  least  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  within  five  years  at  least  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year.  For  a 
wealthy  state  like  Missouri  this  increase  is  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  vital 
importance  of  what  it  will  purchase. 

The  new  teachers  needed  annually  in  graded  elementary  schools  outside  of  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City  numbered  three  hundred  thirty,  according  to  the  estimate 
derived  above.  This  would  require  sixty-six  two-year  graduates  annually  from  each 
of  the  five  normal  schools — a  number  certainly  well  within  the  facilities  of  these 
schools  to  provide,  assuming  that  the  economic  and  legislative  situation  were  such  as 
to  supply  them  with  students.  There  must  be  sufficient  salary  inducement  to  attract 
students  and  a  regulation  that  will  hold  them  to  their  curricula.  As  suggested  else- 
where, centres  of  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants  should  not  be  permitted  to 
employ  new  teachers  having  less  than  two  years  of  professional  preparation,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  the  same  rule  should  be  made  universal.  With  a  regulated  qualifi- 
cation the  salaries  would  necessarily  rise  with  the  demand,  and  the  supply  would  soon 
follow. 

The  group  beginning  work  in  classified  high  schools  was  found  to  number  about 
one  hundred  seventy-five.  Of  these  the  university,  either  alone  or  with  the  help  of 
other  colleges,  prepared  thirty-six  per  cent,  and  could  easily  prepare  many  more 
were  the  positions  in  Missouri  high  schools  sufficiently  attractive  financially  to  allow 
it.  Fourteen  per  cent  came  from  other  academic  institutions  within  the  state,  and  d 
somewhat  larger  number  came  from  without.  A  second  thirty-five  per  cent  had  at- 
tended the  state  normal  schools;  often  in  addition  to  other  institutions.  Divided 
among  five  schools,  this  latter  number  gives  twelve  to  each,  which  again  subdivided 
among  the  many  different  departments  at  each  school  reduces  the  present  scheme 
to  an  absurdity.'  As  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  section,  the  only  rational  treatment 
of  this  situation  is  to  differentiate  the  work  done  by  the  various  schools  and  build 
up  good  cumcula  for  training  high  school  teachers  at  single  schools  only  instead  of 
scattering  the  efforts  among  six. 

In  dealing  as  above  with  the  inexperienced  group  of  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  these  are  but  a  part  of  the  present  prob- 
lem of  the  normal  schools.  The  schools  have  continually  and  properly  sought  to  tempt 
teachers  in  service  to  return  and  improve  their  preparation.  Assuming  that  all  of  the 
experienced  "reentrants"  among  the  accessions  of  1915  to  the  elementary  group  had 
been  in  normal  schools,  this  would  raise  their  responsibility  from  three  hundred  thirty 
to  four  hundred  thirty-eight.  Similarly,  by  adding  the  experienced  reentrants,  the 

'  Altho  reports  were  received  from  more  unclassified  schools  than  were  listed  by  the  state  department,  only  seven 
new  teachers  were  discovered,  five  of  them  prepared  by  normal  schools ;  ten  were  experienced  "reentrants,"  mak- 
inga  total  accession  group  of  seventeen. 
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total  of  the  secondary  group  would  rise  from  one  hundred  seventy-five  to  two  hun- 
dred ninety-one,  of  which  the  normal  school's  proportion  would  be  thirty-five  per 
cent  or  one  hundred  two,  about  twenty  to  each  school.  These  increases  leave  the  sit- 
uation wholly  unchanged.  The  normal  schools  may  always  be  called  upon,  especially 
in  vacation  sessions,  to  provide  advanced  instruction  for  experienced  students  who 
have  already  completed  their  basic  preparation.  Such  subsidiary  activities,  however, 
altho  important,  should  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  development  of  system- 
atic curricula  for  the  sufficient  initial  training  of  students  entering  the  profession. 
This  is  at  present  the  fundamental  duty  of  these  institutions. 


VIII 

OPERATION  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

The  following  chapter  is  devoted,  except  for  occasional  references,  exclusively  to  the 
state  normal  schools.  It  should  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  city  training  schools 
have  no  problems  of  administration  that  merit  discussion.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
the  training  school  of  the  type  of  Harris  Teachei-s  College  at  St.  Louis  either  never 
encounters  such  problems  as  the  independent  state  school  has  to  meet,  or  else  has 
already  achieved  a  working  solution  of  them.  This  is  due  to  the  very  nature  of  its 
situation.  Such  a  school  has  originated  out  of  specific  needs,  precisely  measured  and 
understood;  it  operates  in  full  view  of  the  conditions  that  are  constantly  pressing, 
and  relentlessly  testing  its  success  or  failure;  it  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  organ- 
ization that  it  serves,  hence  its  aims  are  concrete  and  direct,  lost  motion  and  waste- 
ful projects  are  eliminated,  personal  vagaries  are  corrected,  and  its  apparatus  is  ad- 
justed to  a  relatively  high  tension  of  smooth  and  profitable  performance. 

The  state  schools  are  not  yet  so  fortunate.  They  were  established  in  response  to 
urgent  but  vaguely  defined  demands  assuming  promiscuous  forms ;  themselves  located 
in  small,  often  remote,  communities,  they  are  at  a  distance  from  most  of  the  schools 
that  they  are  expected  to  benefit,  and  have  infrequent  communication  with  the  teach- 
ers they  prepare  or  vrith  their  supervisors;  as  they  are  independent  and  formally  iiTe- 
sponsible,  no  one  effectually  criticises  or  calls  them  to  account;  the  way  is  therefore 
open  to  what  is  frequently  erratic  and  capricious  development,  heedless  of  the  clear 
necessities  of  the  field ;  and  ambiguous  aims  and  a  relaxed  procedure  are  difficult  to 
avoid.  As  is  shown  elsewhere,^  weaknesses  such  as  these  are  inevitable  under  present 
conditions,  but  can  be  readily  overcome  by  better  organization — an  organization 
whereby  the  public  schools  of  the  state  and  the  institutions  that  provide  them  with 
teachers  may  be  brought  into  successful  and  economical  working  relations  not  unlike 
those  that  prevail  in  a  good  city  system,  while  preserving  the  many  advantages  of  a 
freer  and  more  wholesome  environment. 


A.  Peesident  and  Staff 

The  administration  of  ea«h  normal  school  is  vested  in  an  officer,  called  a  president, 
who  is  elected  by  the  board  of  regents  of  that  school  for  a  period  usually  of  two 
years  at  the  meeting  following  the  biennial  reorganization,  when  the  two  newly  ap- 
pointed members  of  the  board  take  their  seats.  This  officer  in  turn  nominates  instruc- 
tors and  assistants  for  election  by  the  board  for  one  year  (two  years  at  Cape  Girar- 
deau). The  teachers  are  loosely  grouped  into  "departments;"  such  departments  as 
are  sufficiently  large  have  some  informally  recognized  head,  but  except  in  a  few  minor 
matters,  each  individual  takes  his  official  directions  solely  from  the  president. 

'  See  Chapter  IV. 
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1.  The  President 
In  respect  to  his  powers  and  duties  the  president  appears  to  represent  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  earlier  secondary  academy  or  small  private  college  rather  than  the  mod- 
ern higher  institution  of  size  corresponding  to  the  normal  school.  Except  at  War- 
rensburg,  and  very  recently  at  KirksviUe,  his  domination  is  absolute.  In  the  matter 
of  appointment,  promotion,  and  dismissal  of  instructors  he  is  subject  to  the  will  of 
his  board ;  but  in  regulating  the  minutest  internal  affairs  he  is  supreme.  From  the 
prices  at  which  a  student's  used  textbooks  shall  be  redeemed  to  the  courses  of  study 
and  general  educational  policy  of  the  school,  he  is  sole  arbiter.  He  consults  his  faculty 
on  many  matters,  but  is  never  bound  by  their  action,  if  indeed  any  action  results  from 
their  deliberation.  He  establishes  the  value  of  credentials  and  allowances  of  advanced 
standing,  determines  and  referees  resident  credit,  makes  and  revises  students'  pro- 
grams; he  looks  after  the  advertising  and  financial  interests  of  the  institution,  deals 
with  the  board  of  regents,  and  labors  with  the  legislature.  In  short,  the  normal  school 
president  is  the  school;  remove  him  and  the  school  has  no  policy;  convert  him  and  at 
once  all  that  is  publicly  vocal  in  the  institution  changes  front.  He  speaks  invariably 
with  an  impressive  collective  "we,"  but  he  signifies  almost  exclusively  himself. 

Modern  Conception  of  a  President's  Duties 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  most  collegiate  institutions  in  America  are  the  outgrowth 
of  a  somewhat  similar  theory  regarding  the  function  and  responsibility  of  the  pres- 
ident. By  progressive,  if  tacit,  delegations  of  power,  however,  and  by  a  more  and  more 
complete  enlistment  of  faculty  cooperation,  the  first  class  college  long  since  passed 
the  level  on  which  it  is  apparently  still  possible  for  a  normal  school  to  operate.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  trivial  items  easily  handed  over  to  a  responsible  janitor  or  assistant, 
all  routine  contact  with  the  individual  student,  such  as  registration  and  classification, 
the  checking  of  credentials,  the  qualification  of  students  for  graduation,  and  so  forth, 
has  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  registrars,  faculty  officers,  or  committees  who  thru 
continued  experience  quickly  become  expert  in  a  single  aspect  of  administration. 

Two  fundamental  considerations  justify  this  arrangement.  As  educational  institu- 
tions have  become  larger  and  more  complex,  the  mass  of  intersecting  relations  has 
made  it  imperative  that  the  guiding  mind  be  set  free  for  close,  detached  study  of  the 
principles  that  govern  all  this  and  other  institutional  procedure;  that  time  be  pro- 
vided for  abundant  outside  observation,  comparison,  and  reflection ;  and  that  he  be 
so  lifted  above  detail  as  to  serve  steadily,  without  waste  or  huriy,  his  main  function 
—  to  be  the  inspiring  power  and  illuminating  interpreter  behind  the  whole  organ- 
ization. Another  reason  has  been  no  less  potent.  A  skilful  and  sincere  administrator 
operates  thru  principles,  and  removes  himself  as  far  as  possible  from  personal  inter- 
ference with  the  concrete  case.  He  constantly  seeks  to  refine  and  correct  the  principles 
in  the  interests  of  justice  and  the  pui-pose  involved,  but  he  devises  the  system  that 
requires  him  to  turn  his  own  son  over  to  a  faculty  committee  for  impartial  treatment 
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rather  than  risk  the  chance  or  charge  of  favoritism  in  personal  relations  with  students. 
He  stands  for  something  that  may  not  be  thus  endangered,  and  the  fact  that  petty 
difficulties  of  students  may  be  authoritatively  threshed  out  with  subordinates  who 
have  usually  greater  technical  skill  and  far  less  occasion  for  partisanship  adds  greatly 
to  his  own  influence  in  larger  matters. 

The  curriculum  with  its  related  problems  is  another  field  that  is  no  longer  the 
closed  preserve  of  the  modern  college  president.  While  the  several  departments  are 
allowed  great  latitude  as  to  the  character  of  the  courses  that  they  offer,  the  curricu- 
lum as  a  whole,  the  relation  of  its  parts,  the  allowable  combinations  of  subjects  and  se- 
quence, are  matters  that  are  determined  after  prolonged  and  thorough  faculty  discus- 
sion, usually  after  the  prior  efforts  of  a  select  committee;  and  the  action  of  the  faculty 
in  the  matter  is  final.  Naturally,  the  influence  of  the  president  in  all  this  is  impor- 
tant, and  should  be  so,  for  the  study  of  such  problems  is  his  special  business ;  but  a 
good  faculty  contains  judgment  equal  or  superior  to  his  on  almost  any  single  point, 
and  it  is  considered  the  height  of  administrative  unwisdom  to  risk  arbitrary  action 
in  matters  that  should  come  thru  cooperative  conclusion,  even  tho  they  come  thus 
more  slowly. 

Function  of  the  President  in  the  Missouri  Normal  Schools 

The  Missouri  normal  schools,  with  certain  exceptions,^  are  an  interesting  study  in 
the  respects  just  noted.  Administrative  perspective  is  largely  lacking;  all  powers,  great 
and  small,  radiate  directly  from  the  presidents.  In  one,  the  president  runs  the  book- 
store, revises  the  registration  of  every  student,  and  superintends  directly  the  outlay 
of  each  penny ;  in  another,  the  president  registers  every  student  in  so  far  as  this  is 
physically  possible.  In  the  summer  enrolment  he  is  obliged  to  ask  assistance.  He  has 
recently  arranged  for  aid  in  checking  up  each  student's  record  for  graduation,  but 
passes  finally  on  each  himself,  often  reversing  or  modifying  the  conclusions  of  his 
assistant.  Tho  the  state  has  installed  an  adequate  accounting  system  in  each  school, 
and  provided  a  man  to  run  it,  this  president  keeps  a  detailed  account  of  his  own  as 
before.  The  institution  registers  over  two  thousand  students  each  year  and  has  an 
annual  budget  of  $80,000.  At  a  third  school  the  credit  records  of  all  graduates  for 
the  decade  or  more  that  the  enquirers  studied  were  laboriously  worked  out  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  head  of  the  institution.  Administration  of  this  type  can  have  but 
one  result :  the  guiding  officials  impress  one  as  constantly  immersed  in  endless  affairs 
of  surprising  littleness;  the  schools  seem  truncated,  lacking  clear,  fresh,  and  compre- 
hensive thinking  at  the  top. 

The  curriculum  is  originated  and  developed  in  the  same  way  except  at  Warrens- 

'  At  Warrensburg,  the  whole  matter  of  rcKiBtration,  credentials,  and  graduation  has  for  many  years  been  in  charge 
of  committees  and  a  competent  dean  clothed  with  the  necessary  authority.  At  Kirksville,  just  as  this  study  was 
begun  In  1914.  the  administration  of  credentials  and  graduation  credit  was  assumed,  on  request  of  the  students, 
by  a  committee  elected  by  the  faculty.  At  Cape  Girardeau,  the  head  of  the  school,  tho  less  burdened  with  the  cler- 
ical task  than  elsewhere,  retains  all  the  authority. 
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burg.  Most  matters  of  importance  are  doubtless  discussed  in  the  teachers'  meetings, 
but  the  proposals  of  the  president  prevail  or  are  withheld.  At  Mary  ville  and  Spring- 
field these  meetings  leave  no  trace,  not  even  minutes,  the  proceedings  being  of  the 
high  school  type  —  "inspiration"  or  instructions.  Since  1914  the  Kirksville  staff  has 
preserved  minutes,  as  is  done  also  at  Cape  Girardeau,  but  the  teachers  have  no  im- 
portant power  in  either  school.  At  Warrensburg,  on  the  contrary,  faculty  participa- 
tion in  the  determination  of  the  curriculum  and  credits  has  existed  for  more  than 
a  decade,  and  with  rare  exceptions  faculty  decisions  have  been  final.  A  careful  record 
is  a  matter  of  course. 

Effects  of  the  President's  Peerogative  on  the  School 

The  consequences  of  the  situation  just  described  are  important.  The  headship  of 
a  normal  school  is  an  almost  unlimited  personal  challenge.  Each  incumbent  desires  to 
succeed.  Under  present  conditions  the  measure  of  success  is  chiefly  the  size  and  promi- 
nence of  the  institution ;  there  exists  no  audit  or  accounting  of  the  factors  governing 
its  inner  worth,  no  check  whatsoever  on  the  part  of  an  outside  agency  in  the  interest 
of  the  state.  In  the  struggle  for  success,  therefore,  where  every  tool  is  available,  it  lies 
solely  with  a  leader's  vision  and  conscience  whether  he  will  promote  his  institution 
on  principles  rigorously  justifiable  educationally,  or  whether  he  will  manipulate  each 
lever  to  serve  immediate  ends ;  whether  he  will  have  the  insight  to  achieve  solid  growth, 
or  will  seek  merely  to  "swell.'" 

The  temptation  is  unfair  and  well-nigh  irresistible.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  new  in- 
stitution set  to  make  its  way  in  a  well-disposed  community;  it  needs  friends, — active 
influences  to  bring  in  students.  What  could  be  more  to  the  point  than  to  gather  in 
promising  teachers  of  the  region,  give  them  a  few  courses,  and  send  them  out  glowing 
with  unearned  and  unexpected  degrees  to  boom  the  school.?  Their  only  credential  is 
that  the  president  thought  they  "deserved"  it.  Such  a  proposal,  if  put  before  a  self- 
respecting  faculty,  would  undoubtedly  be  rejected.  One  reads  with  comparative  ap- 
preciation the  first  report  of  the  first  president  at  another  school :  "  None  of  these 
[students]  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  a  graduating  class,  but  a  few  of  them 
are  now  successfully  teaching,  while  the  most  of  them  are  still  pursuing  their  studies."' 
Unwarranted  use  of  the  presidential  prerogative  has  run  like  a  yellow  strand  thru  the 
otherwise  largely  admirable  service  of  some  of  these  men.  Appears  an  attractive  ap- 
plicant— a  f)erson  mentally  or  physically  plausible  who  will  advertise  the  school  — 
and  mere  "reijuirements'"  are  suddenly  dissolved  in  order  to  fit  his  situation,  credit  is 
meted  out  to  serve  his  need, and  one  more  indebted  influence  is  attached  to  the  adminis- 
tration ;  while  some  docile  girl  may  weep  long  on  her  successive  returns  after  intervals 
of  teaching,  at  the  steadily  harder  bargain  that  is  driven  with  her  in  the  interests  of 
"higher  standards."  The  apparently  well -substantiated  charge  of  calculated  favor- 
itism pui-sued  some  of  these  gentlemen  even  from  their  otherwise  loyal  supporters. 

'  state  Report,  1874,  page  80. 
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So  likewise  with  the  curriculum.  An  ambitious  president  has  it  in  his  power  to  in- 
flate his  two-year  program  to  a  four-year  cumculum  solely  on  paper,  and  to  publish 
it  widely  in  his  bulletins.  To  substantiate  the  offering,  he  accepts  credits  from  local 
college  graduates  who,  for  the  sake  of  some  professional  courses  of  sophomore  grade, 
will  consent  to  be  decorated  with  an  additional  A.B.  degree.  These  brilliant  examples 
infect  other  local  products  until  by  dint  of  much  persuasion,  "teaching  scholarships," 
summer  faculty  appointments,  and  other  devices,  a  "four-year  class"  is  achieved. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  a  four-year  curriculum  in  the  given  school  may  eventually 
prove  to  be,  nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that  such  a  group  of  students  is  marehaled 
at  the  outset  not  for  their  own  good, — for  they  would  be  far  better  off  elsewhere, — 
but  solely  to  create  prestige. 

Personal  Peerogative  should  be  Limited 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  growth  of  an  important  educational  institution, 
on  which  a  state  is  relying  for  a  just  recognition  and  satisfaction  of  its  needs  for  ade- 
quately prepared  teachei"s,  should  not  depend  upon  the  action  of  one  man,  whose  mo- 
tive may  range  from  a  prophetic  insight  to  sheer  self-seeking  caprice.  If  the  school 
must  be  wholly  autonomous,  and  if  it  is  to  have  a  faculty  worthy  of  being  an  instru- 
ment of  higher  education  at  all,  then  let  the  older  and  more  experienced  members  of 
the  faculty  be  made  jointly  responsible  with  the  president  for  the  gradual  and  sane 
educational  development  of  the  whole.  Let  at  least  the  internal  affairs  of  the  school 
be  conducted  on  the  basis  of  complete  publicity  by  disinterested  subordinate  assist- 
ants and  in  accordance  with  principles  thoroughly  discussed,  undei'stood,  and  ap- 
proved by  all. 

But  in  a  state  where  six  institutions  share  the  aforesaid  trust,  each  doing  similar 
work,  often  for  the  same  territory,  the  principle  of  institutional  autonomy  is  wrong. 
In  the  heads  of  these  six  institutions  the  state  possesses  a  group  of  informed  and 
experienced  men  whose  joint  action,  taken  after  long  and  thorough  consideration  of 
all  phases  of  a  problem,  would  undoubtedly  be  much  superior  to  the  isolated  judg- 
ment of  any  one  of  them.  To  such  a  group  the  state  could  assign  the  education  of 
its  teachers  with  more  assurance  certainly  than  it  may  now  properly  feel.  The  faculties 
should  not  be  ignored  in  this.  Deliberations  in  the  several  schools,  either  by  way  of 
initiative  or  on  reference  from  a  central  board  of  presidents,  would  furnish  a  guar- 
antee that  necessary  reforms  would  not  long  fail  of  proposal,  and  that  all  proposals 
would  receive  mature  study. 

2.  The  Staff 
The  personnel  of  the  normal  school  staff  has  already  been  described;^  it  remains  to 
set  forth  the  relations  of  its  members  to  the  working  organization  of  the  institutions. 
From  what  has  just  been  said  regarding  the  powers  of  the  president  it  will  be 

'  See  page  89. 
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clear  that  the  term  "staff""  is  used  advisedly;  the  instructors  in  the  Missouri  normal 
schools,  as  at  present  conducted,  do  not  properly  constitute  a  "faculty."  Their  rela- 
tions to  the  administration  are  the  same  as  in  the  average  high  school  or  in  private, 
proprietary  institutions.  They  are  hired  for  a  specific,  limited  purpose,  and  tho  they 
are  expected  to  cooperate  in  a  general  way  for  the  good  of  the  institution,  and  do 
so,  they  are  under  the  immediate  and  complete  direction  of  the  head  of  the  insti- 
tution. Appointment  is  not  in  any  sense  an  admission  into  a  select  and  homogeneous 
gi'oup  of  scholars  jointly  responsible  for  a  high  educational  enterprise.  The  terms 
"professor,"  "associate  professor,'"  and  so  forth,  do  indeed  appear  in  certain  of  the 
catalogues,  implying  a  genuine  ranking  of  the  teachers,  but  they  are  meaningless  ex- 
cept as  arbitrary  distinctions  indicating  a  possible  difference  in  salary,  and  are  attached 
in  imitation  of  the  collegiate  practice.  One  president  made  a  great  point  of  the  "de- 
mocracy "  of  his  "  faculty"  meetings  in  that  all  instructors  were  admitted  on  an  equal 
footing  —  an  equality  rather  without  significance  inasmuch  as,  apart  from  certain 
details  recently  wrung  from  an  unwilling  administration,  the  "faculty  "  had  no  power. 
It  should  not  be  inferred  that  such  a  group  is  passive :  on  the  contrary,  the  amount 
of  group  and  committee  action  is  large,  but  it  is  always  under  the  personal  direction 
of  the  president  and  concerns  merely  the  course  of  minor  school  affairs.^ 

Laege  Departmental  Initiative 

In  the  conduct  of  his  own  department,  on  the  other  hand,  the  individual  instructor 
has  been  allowed  large  freedom  of  initiative.  The  duties  of  examining  candidates  for 
admission  and  of  validating  claims  for  advanced  standing  were  regularly  refeiTed  to  the 
departments  involved,  until  certification  was  introduced.  As  these  claims  were  constant 
with  the  short-term  student  body,  each  teacher  assumed  a  two-fold  responsibility:  one 
for  the  instruction  that  he  gave,  and  another  for  the  character  of  the  students  that  he 
admitted  to  his  classes.  Controlling  thus  the  granting  of  credit  in  his  own  field,  and 
lacking  serious  supervision  from  above,  he  achieved  a  considerable  autonomy  of  action. 
As  long  as  the  course  of  study  remained  fixed,  and  students  came  to  the  teacher  in 
normal  distribution  among  the  departments,  this  worked  well.  Each  teacher  reflected 
fairly,  with  but  little  variation  in  standards,  the  general  level  of  the  school  as  a  whole. 

Effects  of  the  Elective  System  on  the  Teacher 

The  development  of  the  elective  system  changed  this.  As  worked  out  in  Missouri 
this  scheme  of  curriculum  organization  makes  the  student  the  measure  of  the  teacher 
in  a  sense  difficult  to  justify.  Instead  of  a  group  of  students  working . systematically 
thru  an  orderly  plan  of  training  to  a  definite  goal  with  minds  on  the  content  of  their 
subjects,  the  instructor  faces  a  class  composed  of  individuals  who  have  selected  him 
out  of  several  possible  choices  that  would  advance  them  equally  toward  their  diploma. 

*  As  has  been  previously  noted,  the  teaching  body  at  Warrensburg  appears  to  have  larger  powers  in  some  respects 
than  is  the  case  in  the  other  institutions. 
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He  knows  that  in  many  cases  it  is  solely  his  reputation  with  previous  classes  that  has 
brought  them  there;  he  knows  that  unless  that  reputation  is  maintained,  that  unless 
his  course  can  be  given  a  savor  of  modernity  surpassing  those  of  his  competitors,  or 
unless  some  other  tangible  inducement  can  be  offered,  his  numbers  will  ebb  away  to 
the  bare  list  of  those  whom  circumstances  compel  to  elect  his  work.  The  immediate 
pressure  of  this  fate  is  felt  thru  its  effect  on  the  purse.  Not  that  one's  salary  will  be 
reduced  or  his  resignation  requested,  unless  the. condition  continues.  But  just  as  an 
increase  in  total  enrolment  is  expected  to  weigh  heavily  with  the  legislators  in  increas- 
ing the  biennial  appropriations,  so  it  is  claimed  that  the  size  of  individual  depart- 
ments operates  directly  with  the  boards  of  regents  in  halting  or  advancing  the  in- 
dividual salaries  in  the  schools.  Not  only  one's  salary  but  one's  assistants,  equipment, 
class  accommodations,  and  indirectly  one's  prestige  depend  on  the  same  factor.  This 
general  charge  was  repeated  so  often  in  practically  all  of  the  schools,  and  with  such 
forceful  detail,  that  a  visitor  could  not  but  be  impressed.  The  lay  members  of  the 
boards  have  naturally  little  else  to  go  by  once  they  discard  a  president's  judgment  as 
sole  criterion,  and  under  certain  conditions  even  a  president  may  be  partial  to  a  teacher 
who  can  attract  and  hold  large  numbers. 

In  such  a  situation  each  teacher  is  faced,  as  is  the  president  in  his  larger  problem, 
by  a  struggle  with  his  conscience  as  to  what  is  educationally  sincere  and  honest.  Many 
teachei-s  have  undoubtedly  kept  their  professional  standards  high.^  But  in  case  one  is 
not  particular,  the  first  move  is  to  get  as  much  of  one's  work  as  possible  "required,"  or 
if  the  work  is  of  a  nature  to  make  that  impossible,  it  is  important  to  see  that  as  little 
of  other  teachers'  work  as  possible  is  so  protected.  If  faculty  discussion  and  votes  will 
bring  this  about,  a  formidable  contest  may  occur  periodically,  each  member  lining 
up  in  as  mechanical  a  fashion  as  in  any  political  machine,  while  the  interests  of  the 
student  in  the  point  at  issue  disappear  completely.^  If  courses  cannot  be  got  on  the 
"required"  list,  strategy  must  be  used  to  make  them  appeal  directly.  The  first  step 
to  this  end  is  to  admit  every  one  without  prerequisite.  In  the  announcements  for  1914— 
16,  when  this  study  was  begun,  genuine  prerequisites  for  any  but  mathematical  and 
language  courses  scarcely  existed.  A  member  of  what  is  perhaps  the  strongest  depart- 
ment of  history  in  all  the  schools  was  asked :  "  Does  your  department  offer  any  course 
in  the  four-year  college  curriculum  to  which  you  would  not  admit  a  'good  husky 
lad'  who  is  mature  and  well  along  in  his  secondary  work?"  He  replied  with  a  decided 

'One  head  of  an  important  department,  one  of  the  best  trained  and  most  skilful  teachers  in  the  state,  was  found  to 
be  leaving  because  her  work  had  no  outlook.  She  had  insisted  rigorously  on  the  sequence  of  elementary  and  Eidvanced 
courses  with  students  who  came  to  her,  whereas  other  departments  admitted  them  haphazard :  her  advanced  classes 
were  therefore  always  comparatively  small  and  her  position  seemed  permanently  restricted  aa  to  recognition  and 
salary. 

'  This  situation  was  attested  by  experiences  of  members  of  the  enquiry  staff  at  faculty  meetings  in  two  schools.  In 
one  it  was  a  question  of  the  "  outs  "  reducing  the  work  required  in  the  departments  of  the  "  ins  "  —  English  and  Edu- 
cation—  on  the  ground  that  the  elective  departments  thus  had  too  little  "show."  There  was  considerable  feeling, 
and  the  votes  of  the  two  sides  were  delivered  in  a  wholly  cut-and-dried  manner.  In  the  other  case  the  aged  and  re- 
spected head  of  the  Latin  department  arose,  and  with  tears  declared  that  other  teachers  had  been  discouragingelec- 
tion  in  his  department,  that  it  was  neither  fair  nor  honorable.  Certain  disclaimers  followed.  In  neither  case  was  there 
the  remotest  reference  to  the  real  issue  —  the  actual  or  probable  needs  of  the  student. 
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negative.  Not  only  are  courses  themselves  thus  leveled,  but  parts  of  courses,  which 
according  to  any  theory  of  good  teaching  should  be  taken  in  sequence,  are  thrown 
open  to  free  election  whenever  it  may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  student.  Thus 
second  or  third  term  English,  history,  physics,  chemistry,  geography,  and  agriculture 
may  find  half  of  the  class  consisting  not  merely  of  students  who  have  had  the  pre- 
ceding work  in  an  earlier  year,  but  of  complete  novices;  or  a  fii-st  term  class  may 
contain  several  who  have  already  had  the  second  or  third  term.  Another  device  is 
to  keep  repeating  term  after  term  courses  that  should  properly  be  given  but  once 
during  the  year;  this  makes  the  offering  of  a  department  seem  large,  even  tho  classes 
are  small,  and  gathers  in  a  few  extra  students,  who  otherwise  might  not  attend. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  under  such  conditions  an  instructor  is  not  likely 
to  be  too  discriminating  in  his  treatment  of  students.  Reinforcing  his  desire  for  a  large 
department  is  the  very  laudable  wish  to  help  belated  boys  and  girls  who  have  had  few 
advantages,  or  to  assist  others  who  "  must  get  thru  "  because  of  lack  of  funds  or  in  order 
to  take  a  certain  desirable  position.  These  considerations  are,  of  course,  the  only  ones 
that  ever  become  public.  Hence  arises  the  temptation  to  allow  credit  for  merely  nomi- 
nal work :  a  student  claims  to  have  done  this  or  that  under  the  direction  of  the  rural 
school  teacher  in  his  vicinity,  and  without  real  examination  is  allowed  credit,  pai-ticu- 
larly  after  reading  an  extra  book  or  two,  or  writing  a  "paper;"  written  work  done  for 
another  course  or  in  another  school,  and  already  credited  there,  may  occasionally  be 
allowed  to  count;  when  but  one  or  two  register  in  a  class,  whole  courses  may  be  credited 
on  the  basis  of  work  done  chiefly  in  private  and  with  every  possibility  of  excessive 
credit.  Where  each  item  of  credit  is  important  in  making  up  the  main  account,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  a  student  goes  where  he  can  get  it  most  easily,  and  the  tejicher  who  is 
most  liberal  becomes  perforce  the  popular  choice.  The  declaration :  "It  is  easy  enough 
to  save  time  here  if  you  know  how  to  pick  your  work  "  became  a  familiar  confidence  from 
students  prone  to  think  of  the  course  of  study  as  more  or  less  of  a  bargain  counter. 

There  is  no  way  of  telling  precisely  how  widespread  such  practices  are.  They  cer- 
tainly exist  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  provoke  the  deploring  criticism  of  such  teachers 
as  are  accustomed  to  better  standards,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  present  elective  sys- 
tem, together  with  administrative  laxity  in  matters  of  credentials  and  examinations, 
gives  them  every  opportunity  and  encouragement.  Furthermore  this  competitive  at- 
titude leads  naturally  to  jealousy  of  any  agency  set  up  to  deal  quickly  and  efficiently 
with  student  needs.  Where  a  registration  committee  exists,  its  members  are  suspected 
by  their  colleagues  of  guiding  students  so  far  as  possible  into  their  own  elective 
courses;  where  the  president  controls  the  registration,  the  possibility  of  such  jealousy 
arising  is  a  strong  deterrent  from  effecting  a  rational  distribution  of  duties.  At  Kirks- 
ville  the  system  of  student  advisers  was  opposed  by  some  teachers  lest  their  depart- 
ments suffer.  As  a  compromise  it  was  provided  that  the  new  student  choose  his  own 
adviser  out  of  a  wholly  strange  staffs,  and  that  relations  begin  after  registration ;  that 
is,  after  the  student's  chief  need  was  over! 
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PaESENT  Tenuee  of  Position  Unjust 

As  has  been  said,  the  normal  school  instructor  is  appointed  by  the  board  of  regents 
for  one  or  two  yeai*s  on  the  nomination  of  the  president.  This  term  of  tenure,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  presidents,  is  stipulated  in  the  law,  and  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  board  itself  is  reorganized  with  each  biennial  renewal  of  two  of  its  mem- 
berships. As  a  principle  of  institutional  management  it  is  fundamentally  bad,  its  only 
alleged  justification  being  that  it  is  the  easiest  method  of  completely  cleaning  the 
slate  for  a  fresh  start.  Inasmuch  as  there  are  no  conceivable  circumstances  when  such 
a  process  is  necessary  or  wise,  the  effect  of  the  arrangement  is  to  turn  the  service  of 
excellent  public  officers  into  a  series  of  staccato  spurts  punctuated  with  threats.  "Good 
behavior  "  is,  of  course,  the  actual  term  of  office  in  most  cases,  and  it  should  be  so  ex- 
pressed. To  inform  an  undesirable  instructor  that  he  will  no  longer  be  needed,  and  to 
show  him  why,  requires  only  more  intelligent  courage  than  to  refuse  him  a  renomi- 
nation.  The  trouble  incurred  in  a  few  cases  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  successful  teachers  in  a  position  of  security  that  cannot  fail  to  result 
in  substantially  better  work.  Few  teachers  whose  positions  are  subject  to  annual 
revision  will  plan  the  growth  of  their  departments  with  enthusiasm  for  a  large  and  dis- 
tant purpose.  The  public  that  wipes  out  the  list  each  year  and  reappoints  as  a  favor 
instead  of  as  a  right  must  rather  expect  that  teachers,  as  well  as  presidents,  will,  if 
possible,  do  the  immediately  spectacular  thing  to  catch  the  eye  and  ensure  the  next 
election.  Growth  thus  becomes  a  matter  of  short,  feverish,  and  often  conflicting  efforts 
for  recognition  instead  of  a  wholesome,  harmonious  development  of  the  school. 

Missouri  normal  school  teachers  are  elected  in  May.  This  is  the  practice  in  many 
educational  institutions,  but  more  from  force  of  habit  than  because  of  any  special 
advantage.  President  Baldwin  of  Kirksville  pointed  out  as  early  as  1875'  that  such 
elections  should  occur  in  December,  when  the  necessary  data,  at  least  in  so  far  as  old 
teachers  are  concerned,  are  as  available  as  they  are  at  the  very  end  of  the  school  year. 
There  is  every  reason  to  adopt  this  suggestion.  If  teeichers  must  be  elected  annually, 
they  should  be  definitely  assured  of  their  positions  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  It 
is  a  wholly  unnecessary  injustice  to  hold  academic  folk  who  are  dependent  upon  sea- 
sonal appointment,  in  suspense  until  their  chances  for  employment  elsewhere  are  gone 
or  greatly  reduced.  To  ensure  a  good  choice,  new  teachers  must  be  engaged  whenever 
they  can  be  secured;  granted  a  competent  president,  the  only  rational  policy  is  that 
of  colleges  of  good  grade,  namely,  to  make  the  president's  selection  equivalent  to  an 
appointment. 

A  further  reason  for  appointments  early  in  the  year  applies  especially  to  conditions 
as  they  now  exist.  Elections  of  the  major  portion  of  the  staff,  if  occurring  in  January 
or  February,  would  be  confirmed  by  relatively  experienced  boards  in  all  cases.  Under 
the  present  arrangement,  whenever  board  appointments  are  made  for  a  purpose,  that 

'  state  Report,  1876,  pace  4B. 
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is,  to  oust  a  president  or  certain  objectionable  teachers,  the  newly  reorganized  board, 
meeting  first  in  March  or  April,  with  usually  two,  and  possibly  three  or  four,  new 
members,  feels  compelled  to  take  hold  and  overturn  things  at  once.  Were  they  obliged 
to  wait  until  the  following  school  year,  the  intervening  contact  with  the  school  and 
its  personnel,  as  well  as  with  public  opinion,  would  certainly  result  in  added  discre- 
tion for  meeting  the  supposed  crisis,  and  abrupt  upheavals,  which  have  been  the  bane 
of  some  state-controlled  institutions,  would  be  less  likely  to  occur.' 

Leaves  of  Absence  for  Study  or  Experience 

Leaves  of  absence  for  study  may  be  taken  by  teachers  practically  at  any  time  de- 
sired, if  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made  for  handling  the  absentee's  courses. 
The  boards  sire  uniformly  generous  in  holding  open  his  position,  but  he  is  under  no 
obligation  to  return  unless  he  wishes.  At  Springfield  the  further  step  has  been  taken 
of  supporting  for  three  months,  in  return  for  each  three  years  of  service,  a  teacher 
who  is  absent  for  study.  The  apparent  excellence  of  this  plan  is  maired,  however, 
by  the  fact  that  such  a  teacher's  absence  is  usually  at  the  expense  of  his  colleagues, 
who  are  asked  to  assume  his  courses,  no  substitute  being  secured.  One  naturally 
objects  to  profiting  on  these  terms,  which  are  a  palpable  injustice  to  all  concerned. 
That  every  teacher  should  make  adequate  provision  for  regular  periods  of  uninter- 
rupted study,  or  of  travel  and  observation,  as  the  case  may  require,  will  some  time 
be  as  definitely  demanded  as  is  now  a  considerable  initial  training.  It  is  a  matter  of 
ensuring  sufficient  high  reservoirs  of  power  to  make  the  daily  flow  spontaneous  and 
forceful.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  under  present  conditions,  provision  for  this 
can  be  expected  solely  from  the  teacher.  The  same  arguments  that  are  urged  in  favor 
of  contributions  for  retiring  allowances  apply  here  with  double  force,  for  the  present 
vitality  of  the  school  is  directly  involved.  It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  each 
teacher  to  put  aside  annually  a  given  amount  of  his  salary  for  use  in  a  periodically 
recurring  year  of  study,  the  school  contributing  the  major  share  of  the  expense  and 
releasing  him  at  as  frequent  periods  as  the  nature  of  the  arrangement  would  justify. 

Another  similar  obligation  of  the  school  toward  its  teachers  is  to  secure  an  inti- 
mate, oft-renewed  familiarity  with  the  conditions  of  teaching,  particularly  in  the  dis- 
trict or  region  served  by  the  institution. This  need  is  two-fold.  To  be  successful  guides, 
teachers  must  have  fresh  conceptions  of  the  conditions  in  which  their  students  are 
to  work.  These  can  be  obtained  by  frequent  visits  among  the  schools,  and  by  talks 
with  returned  graduates.  In  each  of  two  successive  years  Maryville  has  conducted  a 
complete  canvass  of  its  district,  sending  its  teachers  from  school  to  school  to  study 
the  situation  of  each  teacher  and  to  ascertain  peculiar  needs  and  problems.  This  in 
some  form  should  be  a  constant  feature  of  every  normal  school's  annual  program.  But 

'  The  removal  of  the  president  at  Warrensburg  in  1915  is  a  case  in  point  (see  page  47).  The  new  board  fell  on  its  prey 
at  its  first  meeting,  when  the  new  members  had  had  no  opportunity  whatever  to  become  familiar  with  the  real  sit- 
uation for  themselves.  It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  affairs  would  have  taken  the  same  course  after  nine  months' 
acquaintance. 
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the  greater  need  is  different.  Most  normal  school  teachers  have  had  some  experience  in 
teaching  elementary  or  high  school  classes  before  doing  normal  school  work.  As  the  lat- 
ter duties  fill  the  horizon  this  experience  fades  rapidly  into  a  dim  background;  subjects 
and  methods  of  approach  change,  and  a  teacher  ten  years  out  of  elementary  teaching 
may  easily  be  a  complete  stranger  in  a  rural  or  graded  school.  The  problems  have  be- 
come theoretical  and  academic,  and  have  lost  their  grim  and  vital  aspects.  To  prepare 
successful  teachers,  a  normal  school  should  not  permit  this.  Each  instructor  should  be 
able  to  convince  the  student  that  he  can  feel  the  problem  vividly,  and  that  he  under- 
stands how  to  teach  children  now.  Much  valuable  experience  for  this  purpose  could  be 
acquired  in  the  local  practice  school,  but  this  is  rarely  done  except  by  professional 
supervisors.  At  best  it  is  a  hothouse  reproduction  of  the  real  school;  usually  better, 
certainly  not  the  same.  A  supplementary  plan,  which  every  normal  school  could  adopt 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  would  give  each  teacher  a  frequent  turn  of  a  week  or  more 
in  a  neighboring  school  giving  some  instruction  himself,  studying  the  other  teachers  to 
observe  how  well  the  normal  school  was  doing  its  work,  noting  needed  modifications, 
and  in  general  establishing  direct  and  stimulating  relations  with  the  school.  From 
not  a  few  schools  it  would  be  entirely  worth  while  to  bring  in  exchange  a  first  class 
teacher  to  the  normal  school  for  a  similar  period  to  discuss  practical  problems  with 
young  students  there.  An  interchange  of  this  sort  would  keep  schools  and  training 
college  together  in  close  sympathy,  and  would  make  a  fossilized  faculty  impossible. 

Administeative  Use  of  Professional  Training 

An  account  of  the  general  training  of  the  instructors  in  the  Missouri  normal  schools 
has  already  been  given.'  It  is  important,  however,  to  note  how  the  directors  of  these 
schools  utilize  the  training  of  their  teachers  from  an  administrative  point  of  view. 
The  questions  as  to  which  departments  deserve  the  best  trained  teachers,  which  de- 
partments shall  carry  the  highest  salaries,  what  distinction  as  to  training  and  salary 
shall  be  maintained  between  collegiate  and  secondary  teachers,  what  use  shall  be  made 
of  student-teachers,  and  finally  what  modifications  in  standard,  if  any,  shall  be  allowed 
for  summer  instructors  —  all  of  these  are  considerations  for  which  the  administrative 
officer  must  find  a  practical  solution. 

Depaetmental  Distribution  of  Training 

So  far  as  amount  of  basic  training  is  concerned,  the  academic  groups  are  not  sharply 
distinguished  one  from  another.^  Of  sixteen  teachers  of  mathematics,  two  had  a  two- 
year  diploma  only,  and  one  had  none.  Agriculture,  history,  and  science  have  fared 
a  little  better:  of  thirty-nine  teachers  in  these  subjects,  only  one  held  a  two-year 
diploma,  and  but  one  was  without  a  diploma.  If  the  institutions  where  the  training  was 
secured  be  considered,  the  teachers  of  foreign  languages  stand  highest,  with  eighty- 
two  per  cent  of  their  number  from  first  class  schools ;  household  arts,  history,  and  agri- 

'  See  page  99.  '  See  page  421. 
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culture  are  also  relatively  high.  Foreign  language  teachers  lead  also  in  amount  of 
advanced  study. 

It  is  the  relation  of  professional  to  academic  subjects  that  possesses  the  chief  sig- 
nificance. Only  three-fifths  of  the  teachers  who  deal  with  the  special  subjects  peculiar 
to  the  normal  schools  have  a  training  of  four  years  or  more,  while  ninety-three  per 
cent  of  the  so-called  "academic"  teachers  have  collegiate  degrees,  forty-one  per  cent 
having  graduate  degrees  as  compared  with  nineteen  per  cent  in  the  professional 
group.  The  disparity  is  still  considerable  even  when  the  supervisors  are  separated  from 
the  regular  teachers  of  education,  but  no  rational  view  of  teacher-training  will  ac- 
knowledge the  justice  of  such  a  separation;  instructors  charged  with  the  supervision 
and  criticism  of  students  in  their  first  actual  teaching  experience  should  be  no  less 
thoroughly  prepared  than  the  best  in  the  school.  In  the  quality  of  their  training, 
furthermore,  the  instructors  in  education  are  noticeably  behind  their  academic  col- 
leagues, having  one-fourth  fewer  degrees  from  high  grade  institutions. 

To  a  critical  judgment  it  would  appear  that  if  contrast  must  exist,  these  relations 
should  be  exactly  reversed,  altho  there  is  no  reason  why  every  teacher  should  not  be 
required  to  possess  or  obtain  an  adequate  training.  It  may  be  asserted  that  the  super- 
visors and  those  similarly  selected  have  the  equivalent  of  a  standard  training  in  their 
field;  that  they  are  chosen  for  practical  experience  and  skill,  and  that  a  degree  would 
mean  little  or  nothing  in  their  cases.  That  this  is  the  theory  is  evident,  on  the  whole, 
by  reference  to  the  salaries  paid  the  two  groups.^  The  average  salary  paid  to  women 
supervisors  is  not  greatly  below  the  average  for  women  in  all  academic  subjects,  and 
the  average  for  men  teaching  education  is  second  from  the  top.  The  status  of  the  edu- 
cation department,  therefore,  tho  far  from  foremost,  is  apparently  intended  to  be 
about  the  same  financially  as  that  of  the  others.  This  being  the  case,  the  policy  pursued 
in  relation  to  the  training  required  seems  a  mistake.  The  fact  that  they  are  "prac- 
tical" chiefly  is  a  dangerous  recommendation  for  teachers  in  this  department  of  all 
others.  Practical  experience  is  wholly  indispensable,  but  in  a  field  that  is  only  just 
seeking  to  make  good  its  prerogatives,  a  field  whose  workers  should,  by  sheer  weight 
of  ability,  dominate  the  schools  they  serve,  a  thorough  general  education  is  of  coordi- 
nate importance.  Throughout  the  country,  speeches,  writings,  and  classroom  perform- 
ances of  a  slovenly  and  almost  illiterate  character  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  name 
of  "education"  by  persons  indebted  only  to  "practical  experience."  Crude  "sui'veys" 
and  "experiments"  are  submitted  as  scientific  contributions.  These  offerings  not  only 
seriously  injure  the  cause  of  specific  training  among  educated  people,  but  they  are 
worse  than  useless  in  their  immediate  effects.  Better  for  every  purpose  the  intelligent 
reactions  of  a  liberally  educated  mind  innocent  of  "methods"  than  the  undisciplined 
"professionalism"  that  comes  from  half-educated  instructors.  Missouri  appears  to  have 
less  than  its  share  of  such  lapses  among  its  professional  corps,  but  the  tables  should  be ' 
completely  turned  in  the  other  direction. 

'  See  pages  285,  424 
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Before  leaving  the  general  topic  of  departmental  training  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  indicate  certain  facts  as  to  experience  and  tenure.  Just  half  of  the  academic 
teachers  have  taught  in  normal  schools  for  more  than  five  years.  Among  teachers  of 
education  only  two-fifths,  and  among  the  supervisors  but  one- fourth,  have  had  so  much 
experience;  one  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  instruction  given  by  the  professional 
staff  is  on  the  whole  less  maturely  developed  than  that  in  academic  departments. 
In  looking  thru  the  early  catalogues  one  is  impressed  with  the  number  of  teachers 
of  education  who  appear  to  have  been  drawn  directly  from  superintendencies  with- 
out special  ti-aining  in  education.  In  the  present  corps  of  fifteen  men  teachers  seven 
were  of  this  sort,  while  seven  had  supplemented  their  administrative  experience  with 
special  training;  only  one  had  had  no  administrative  experience. 

Departmental  Distribution  of  Salaries 

A  table  in  the  Appendix'  presents  an  array  of  departmental  salaries,  the  details  of 
which  will  be  of  interest  chiefly  to  the  individual  schools.  All  instructors  are  included 
who  received  an  annual  salary  of  $800  or  more.  In  so  far  as  salary  can  measure  the 
quality  of  instruction,  the  table  may  be  considered  as  a  scale  of  the  values  attached 
by  the  school  authorities  to  the  work  of  the  respective  departments. 

At  Kirksville  it  appears  that  professional  instruction  draws,  on  the  average,  one 
hundred  dollars  less  than  academic  instruction;  at  Wan-ensburg  the  difference  is  over 
two  hundred  dollars,  while  at  Cape  Girardeau  it  is  but  seventy  dollars.  Springfield,  on 
the  contrary,  pays  its  professional  department  about  one  hundred  dollars  more  than 
the  others,  and  Maryville  shows  a  similar  tho  smaller  balance.  The  second  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  truer  policy,  provided  the  difference  represents  an  actual  balance  in 
weight  of  ability.  As  already  indicated  above,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  first  class 
training  school  for  teachers  when  the  professional  department  is  of  relatively  inferior 
calibre;  and  the  salary  account  usually  measures  this  with  fair  accuracy. 

The  relative  value  assigned  to  the  various  departments  by  the  normal  schools  as 
a  group  appears  best  when  the  average  salaries  are  arranged  serially  as  shown  by  the 
table  on  page  285.  This  table  makes  clear  the  remarkable  fact  that  financially  the 
teaching  of  pure  science  is  given  the  highest  rating  in  Missouri  normal  schools;  while  if 
the  different  scale  of  payment  for  men  and  women  be  taken  into  account,  the  Latin  (!) 
teachers  are  the  best  paid  of  the  men,  and  share  first  place  with  teachers  of  math- 
ematics among  the  women.  The  average  salary  of  instructors  in  education  stands  fifth 
in  a  series  of  eleven  groups,  and  if  the  supervisors  were  included,  it  would  stand  sixth 
($1505).  The  cost  of  critic  supervisors  by  themselves  is  next  to  the  lowest,  and  even 
among  the  women  rises  only  to  the  middle  of  the  series.  It  is  true,  to  be  sure,  that  the 
courses  in  education  draw  upon  many  departments,  as  well  as  upon  the  supervising 
staff,  but  these  courses  are  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  institution  and 
should  obviously  be  given  by  the  best  instructors  obtainable,  who  will,  in  general,  be 

'  See  iMgetM. 
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Relative  Importance  of  Departments  as  expressed  in  the 
Order  of  Average  Salaries 


285 


Men 

Women 

Both  Men  and  Women 

Numbers  of 

Av.  Sal. 

Av.  Sal. 

Av.  Sal. 

Men 

Women 

Ancient  Languages 

$1868 

Ancient  Languages 

$1420 

Science 

$1735 

17 

0 

Education 

1773 

Mathematics 

1420 

Ancient  Languages 

1676 

4 

3 

Science 

1735 

Modern  Languages 

1400 

Agriculture 

1644 

11 

0 

Mathematics 

1711 

Education 

1341 

Mathematics 

1635 

20 

7 

Special  Subjects 

1711 

English 

1336 

Education 

1573 

22 

19 

English 

1657 

Supervision 

1335 

Government,  History 

Agriculture 

1644 

Government,  History, 

and  Geography 

1542 

29 

8 

Government,  Historj 

and  Geography 

1335 

Modern  Languages 

1483 

3 

4 

and  Geography 

'  1599 

Household  Arts 

1301 

English 

1464 

14 

21 

Modern  Languages 

1593 

Special  Subjects 

1197 

Special  Subjects 

1425 

20 

25 

Supervision 

1368 

1 

31 

Household  Arts 

1301 

0 

11 

Extreme  Variation 

S275 

$223 

$434 

those  most  highly  paid.  If  the  best-paid  teachers  are  unable  to  give  these  courses,  some- 
thing is  wrong,  and  the  school  where  this  is  true  is  not  what  it  purports  to  be.  It  is 
certainly  far  from  being  a  mere  coincidence  that  in  the  school  at  Springfield,  where 
the  relations  of  the  education  department  appeared  to  every  member  of  the  enquiry 
staff  to  have  been  most  satisfactorily  worked  out,  the  professional  group  should  be  re- 
ceiving more,  on  the  average,  than  the  academic  group,-  even  tho  the  maximum  sala- 
ries were  surpassed  in  other  schools. 

Secondary  versus  Collegiate  Instructors 

In  spite  of  the  wide  field  of  instruction  ranging,  in  all  five  Missouri  normal  schools, 
from  the  first  year  of  high  school  to  the  fourth  year  of  college  work,  the  distinction 
between  secondary  and  collegiate  instructors  has  not  been  drawn.*  There  is  indeed  a 
consistent  difference  in  average  salary  as  the  college  work  increases.  But  the  number 
of  teachers  doing  college  work  alone  is  so  small,  except  at  Kirksville,  that  a  signifi- 
cant contrast  could  be  found  only  between  the  group  having  chiefly  college  work  and 
the  group  having  chiefly  secondary  work.  Here  the  average  salary  of  those  men  having 
more  than  one-half  of  their  work  in  college  classes  is  about  four  dollars  more  than  the 
average  salary  of  those  most  of  whose  work  was  in  secondary  classes ;  and  about  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  women.  As  marking  a  distinction  between  a  secondary  and 
a  collegiate  grade  of  work,  such  a  difference  is  hardly  important.  The  average  salary 
of  the  ten  women  doing  some  secondary  work  is  thirteen  dollars  more  than  that  of  the 
two  women  doing  college  work  only. 

Much  the  same  situation  appears  if  the  comparison  be  made  from  the  standpoint 
of  training.  For  example,  inspect  the  secondary  and  collegiate  student  term-grades 

'  See  page  426. 
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reported  by  the  thirty-two  men  and  nine  women  who  hold  masters'  degrees  or  higher, 
from  institutions  of  the  first  class,  or  a  similar  distribution  of  classes  taught  by  them 
in  the  school  year  ending  with  August,  1916.^  These  groups  of  best  prepared  teachers 
are,  it  seems,  finding  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-five  per  cent  of  their  classes  in  the 
secondary  field,  and  the  total  grades  reported  follow  closely  the  same  figures. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  good  administration  the  above  facts  are  as  conclusive  as 
any  that  could  be  cited  in  determining  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  these  schools. 
Teachers  that  are  continually  and  largely  busy  with  the  secondary  phases  of  instruc- 
tion, especially  when  their  programs  call  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  class  sessions  per 
week,  are  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  unfitted  for  what  all  collegiate  experience 
requires  of  college  teachers.  They  are  undoubtedly  much  above  the  average  of  high 
school  teachers;  they  are  quite  as  certainly  below  the  standard  of  the  collegiate  insti- 
tutions with  all  the  years  of  which  they  now  claim  to  compete.^  In  respect  to  teaching 
ability,  their  training,  their  environment,  and  the  very  fact  that  they  deal  so  constantly 
with  elementary  situations  probably  do  and  certainly  should  enable  them  to  out- 
rank the  younger  college  teachei-s.  But  to  expect  that  with  their  present  mixed  and 
overloaded  programs  they  should  be  qualified  to  conduct  advanced  instruction  suited 
to  the  junior  and  senior  college  years  would  be  absurd.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  real 
situation  knows  that  with  several  exceptions  they  are  not  so  qualified,  and  that  the 
four-year  collegiate  curricula-  have  been  built  up  out  of  a  multiplicity  of  beginners' 
courses.  Conditions  cannot  be  good  until  the  collegiate  instructors  are  such  in  train- 
ing, progi-am,  salary,  and  performance.  As  recommended  in  another  section,  if  length- 
ened curricula  are  to  be  offered,  or  even  if  first  class  work  is  to  be  done  in  the  one  and 
two  year  curricula,  the  teachers  who  have  been  appropriately  trained  should  be  re- 
lieved of  secondary  work  and  placed  in  their  proper  fields,  while  those  who  ai'e  essen- 
tially secondary  teachers  should  discontinue  collegiate  instruction. 

Paet-time  and  Student  Assistants 

The  policy  pursued  with  reference  to  part-time  or  student  assistants  giving  instruc- 
tion during  the  regular  session  is  fairly  consistent  in  all  of  the  schools  except  at  Kirks- 
viUe.  At  Cape  Girardeau  no  such  assistant  was  employed  in  1915-16;  the  author- 
ities of  the  school  are  definitely  opposed  to  the  practice.  At  Warren sburg  three  were 
used,  one  for  one  term  to  teach  a  class  in  secondary  geometry;  one  for  the  year  as  a 
supervisor;  and  one  in  industrial  arts.  At  Springfield  there  was  none.  At  Maryville 

'See  pa«re42S. 

'  The  schools,  from  the  early  catalogues  down,  have  made  a  nrreat  point  of  the  feet  that  their  higrh  school  stndents, 
and  even  the  **  sub-normal  "  pupils,  have  had  the  advanta)?e  of  the  *'  best  teachers  *'  in  the  school.  This  has  no  doubt 
been  very  flne,  but  it  appears  to  have  completely  escaped  attention  tliat  the  instruction  of  college  students  at  the 
other  end  of  the  ladder  must  necessarily  be  correspondingly  impaired.  The  other  point  urged  in  favor  of  the  present 
policy  is  that  advanced  teachers  should  "  keep  in  touch  "  with  elementary  and  secondary  instruction.  This  is  not 
to  be  disputed.  It  is  one  thing,  however,  for  such  a  teacher  to  talce  a  genuine  elementary  or  secondary  class  daily, 
weekly,  or  occasionally,  for  demonstration  or  practice ;  this  is  indispensable  for  every  effective  instructor  of  teach- 
ers. It  is  obviously  a  wholly  different  thing  for  "  college  "  teachers  to  be  loaded  down  with  nondescript  secondary 
classes,  the  like  of  which  exists  nowhere  else,  and  which  serve  no  purpose  of  illustration  to  students  or  of  prac- 
tice for  the  teacher  himself. 
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one  woman  taught  two  classes  in  secondary  mathematics,  and  one  gave  an  hour  a  day 
as  assistant  in  domestic  art. 

Kirksville  has  for  many  years  followed  a  different  plan.  Juniors  or  seniors  in  the 
four-year  college  curriculum  have  been  employed  for  small  fees  in  one  or  two  classes 
each  throughout  the  year.  In  the  regular  session  of  1915-16  there  were  nine  men  and 
six  women,  making  in  all  fifteen  such  teachers,  who  received  from  $10  to  S50  per 
month  for  their  services,  eight  drawing  $25  per  month  or  less.  Four  were  in  the  depart- 
ment of  manual  arts,  and  four  taught  music;  the  remaining  seven  were  given  classes 
in  Latin,  history,  German,  agriculture,  photography,  commercial  subjects,  and  school 
management.  Except  for  one  who  taught  beginning  Latin  and  another  who  taught 
rural  school  management,  all  conducted  classes  attended  by  college  students.  During 
the  year  these  fifteen  student-teachers  reported  three  hundred  eighty-two  student 
grades  in  college  subjects,  three  hundred  thirty -eight  grades  in  subjects  open  to  both 
college  and  secondary  students  (manual  arts,  music,  and  so  forth),  and  three  hundred 
fifteen  grades  of  secondary  students.  It  is  clear  that  the  major  work  of  these  teachers 
was  with  college  students. 

The  ground  on  which  the  employment  of  student  assistants  may  be  justified  is 
chiefly  that  such  employment  furnishes  needed  financial  aid  for  students  wishing  to 
continue  their  studies ;  and  the  supposition  is  that  the  advanced  studies  they  desire 
to  pursue  are  of  a  nature  to  warrant  their  attendance,  while  the  work  for  which  they 
are  paid  is  presumed  to  be  of  service.  The  apparent  advantages  to  the  school  inciden- 
tal to  such  an  arrangement  are  important,  as  many  a  small  college  yearning  for  stu- 
dents has  discovered.  They  are  two-fold :  first,  the  services  of  such  instructors  cost 
but  little.  The  aggregate  weekly  class  hours  per  quarter  handled  by  the  fifteen  teachers 
at  Kirksville  numbered  three  hundred,  or  the  equivalent  of  nearly  four  teachei-s  work- 
ing to  the  Kirksville  standard  of  twenty  periods  per  week  for  the  full  eleven  months. 
At  the  Kirksville  average  of  $1591  for  academic  instructors  these  should  have  been 
paid  $6364,  whereas  they  received  less  than  that  by  $2712 — not  far  from  the  salary  of 
two  fuU-time  teachers.  Such  saving  enables  the  school  to  relieve  regular  instructors 
for  a  larger  offering  higher  up  in  the  curriculum,  where  these  same  part-time  teachers 
become  the  students,  thus  realizing  the  second  and  more  important  object  of  the  plan. 
Every  institution  desirous  of  enlarging  its  scope,  whether  it  be  a  four-year  college  seek- 
ing to  add  graduate  work,  or  a  two-year  school  seeking  to  develop  collegiate  status, 
has  difficulty  in  attracting  and  retaining  voluntary  advanced  students  when  its  fac- 
ulty and  material  facilities  remain  practically  unchanged.  Recourse  must  therefore  be 
had  to  other  means,  one  of  which  is  to  subsidize  capable  graduates  to  take  the  first 
and  second  year  courses  they  have  not  as  yet  had,  together  with  what  advanced  work 
can  be  laid  out  by  a  teacher  freed  by  their  help  in  lower  classes.  This  nucleus  attracts 
others.  Such  "pressure"  for  these  courses  is  presently  discovered  as  to  require  more 
teachers,  and  the  four-year  program  is  shortly  in  full  swing. 

Two  objections  make  against  the  wisdom  of  a  policy  of  this  sort.  There  is  every 
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probability,  in  the  first  place,  that  longer  attendance  at  the  school  for  further  study 
is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  these  teaicher-students.  They  have  finished  their  course, 
and  should  now  be  directed  where  genuine  advanced  courses  are  available  under  in- 
structors who  have  had  advanced  training  for  that  purpose.^  A  certain  type  of  student 
has  to  be  protected  against  himself  in  this  respect.  His  inclination  is  to  remain  in 
familiar  surroundings,  to  his  eventual  detriment.  The  school  should  here  consult  the 
ultimate  interests  of  its  graduates  in  their  preparation  for  public  service.  The  second 
consideration  is  still  more  obvious.  The  use  of  partly  trained  and  inexperienced  teach- 
ers in  lower  classes  as  a  lever  with  which  to  lift  the  school  is  plainly  opposed  to  the 
real  interests  of  the  major  portion  of  the  student  body,  who  for  yeeu-s  to  come  will  be 
found  in  these  lower  grades  in  which  the  main  function  of  the  institution  centres. 
First  class  teaching  of  these  students  should  be  guaranteed  at  all  costs  and  at  every 
point.  The  school's  contact  with  the  great  mass  of  them  is  brief  at  best;  for  hundreds 
it  is  but  a  single  year.  What  shall  be  said,  then,  of  a  policy  that  introduces  student- 
teaching  at  this  point  in  order  that  the  beneficiaries  may  be  induced  to  remain  for 
a  junior  and  senior  year,  while  the  regular  instructors  are  relieved  from  the  service 
of  the  elementary  teacher  in  order  to  lengthen  the  curriculum  for  the  sake  of  the 
few  who  are  preparing  for  high  school  and  administrative  positions.?^  The  lengths  to 
which  the  expense  of  this  elaboration  at  the  top  without  corresponding  financial 
support  may  drive  the  administrator  are  illustrated  at  Kirksville  in  the  department 
of  manual  arts,  where  for  a  prolonged  period  a  student- teacher  on  corresponding 
.salary  was  given  full  charge,  and  while  thus  in  charge  received  credit  toward  his  de- 
gree for  "  practice  teaching,"  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  no  one  was  in  a  position 
to  supervise  his  efforts  save  the  head  of  the  institution.'  This  use  of  advanced  degi-ees 
to  pay  for  instruction  is  effective  in  creating  "  degree  classes,"  as  the  experience  at 
Kirksville  shows,  but  it  is  not  education. 

iNOTKnCTOaS  IN  THE  SuMMER  SESSION  ' 

The  problem  of  securing  instructors  for  the  summer  session  is  a  critical  administra- 
tive concern.  The  question  is  not  so  much  one  of  finding  people  who  will  teach.  The 
colleges  and  universities  are  generally  closed,  and  both  their  advanced  students  and 
their  teachers  are  available;  superintendents  of  schools  find  a  lull  in  their  work  and 
can  often  be  had,  while  graduate  teachers  who  work  during  the  winter  in  the  schools 
come  Hocking  back.  The  main  problem  is  to  find  teachers  of  requisite  experience  who 

'  Thi«  is  not  to  be  construed  as  meaning  that  three  and  four  year  curricula  should  not  be  offered.  As  explained  else- 
where, the  point  is  that  such  curricula  should  be  offered  only  by  fully  qualified  teachers  to  students  fully  prepared 
to  take  them. 

'  The  school  in  question  has  been  pronounced  in  its  condemnation  of  inadequate  training  for  elementary  teachers. 
To  quote  its  Bulletin  of  December,  1910,  page  9 :  "It  is  due  to  artificially  created  conditions,  largely  to  arbitrary  uni- 
versity domination,  that  the  abnormal  and  wasteful  discrimination  has  been  made  whereby  advanced  scholarship 
is  required  for  high  school  teachers  and  poor  scholarship  or  none  at  all  for  elementary  teachers."  It  is  difBcult  to 
sec  wherein  its  own  practice  is  essentially  different. 

'  This  lack  of  adequate  supervision  of  student-teachers  is  a  serious  defect  in  the  Kirksville  scheme.  The  situation 
is  irregularly  handled  ;  some  are  apparently  given  careful  attention,  while  others  are  neglected,  often  teaching  at 
an  hour  when  their  superiors  are  busy,  thus  missing  them  altogether. 
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have  sufficient  training  in  education  to  fit  into  such  an  environment  and  maintain 
the  integrity  of  a  school's  standards.  Attendance  increases  eighty-two  per  cent,  the 
median  age  of  students  rises  from  twenty  in  the  regular  session  to  twenty-two  among 
those  attending  only  in  the  summer.  With  these  older  students,  who  are  usually  ex- 
perienced teachers,  collegiate  subjects  are  in  greater  demand  than  before.  At  the  same 
time,  a  large  portion  of  the  summer  attendance  is  made  up  of  seekers  for  "approved 
grades,"  which  can  be  written  in  on  their  certificates  in  lieu  of  examination.  Many  at- 
tend only  in  the  summer;  many  more  get  their  first  experience  at  the  normal  school 
in  this  session.'  It  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  the  school's  duty  to  see  that  each  student 
finds  what  he  needs  in  the  best  form  in  which  it  can  be  provided. 

Training  of  Summer  iNsxEacxoRs 

In  the  summer  of  1916  the  normal  schools  increased  their  staffs  temporarily  by  the 
employment  of  fifty  men  and  thirty-one  women.^  Three-quarters  of  them  were  natives 
of  Missouri,  and  more  than  four-fifths  had  their  secondary  training  in  Missouri.  The 
median  age  both  of  men  and  women  in  all  the  schools  together  was  twenty-nine;  at 
AVarrensburg  it  was  twenty-six,  and  at  Maryville  thirty-seven. 

The  policies  adopted  by  different  schools  appear  markedly  divergent.'  One  school 
employed  college  graduates  except  for  one  who  had  attended  college  without  gradu- 
ating; seven  of  the  ten  were  from  first  class  institutions,  and  three  held  advanced  de- 
grees. Four  had  had  normal  school  training  also,  three  of  them  locally.  Another  school 
secured  teachers  more  than  half  of  whom  had  only  normal  school  training,  and  of 
those  who  had  college  or  university  experience,  only  half  had  taken  degrees,  while 
none  possessed  an  advanced  degree.  Only  about  half  of  the  entire  number  at  this 
latter  school  had  four-year  diplomas  of  any  sort.  Nineteen  of  the  twenty-seven  had 
been  trained  at  the  school  itself. 

The  professional  experience  of  these  summer  school  teachers  ranges  from  none  at 
all  to  twenty-six  years;  the  medians  run  as  follows:  Kirksville,  four;  Warrensburg, 
six;  Cape  Girardeau  and  Springfield,  seven;  and  Maryville,  ten  years.  Maryville  ap- 
pears to  have  used  her  well-trained  special  instructors  chiefly  for  secondary  students. 
Springfield  employs  high  school  teachers,  but  uses  them  largely  for  the  secondary 
classes,  for  which  they  are  presumably  fitted.  Kirksville,  on  the  contrary,  turns  many 
collegiate  students  over  to  teachers  drawn  from  secondary  positions.* 

It  is  of  interest  in  the  above 'connection  to  observe  to  what  extent  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  normal  summer  school  correlate  with  the  teacher's  work  during  the  year, 

'  Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  year's  enrolment  in  all  the  schools  in  1913-14  attended  a  normal  school  for  the  first 
time  in  a  summer  session.  This  is  nearly  !is  many  as  begin  in  the  fall  —  forty-two  per  cent. 

'Thirteen  others  were  employed  ft-om  whom  the  facts  of  training  could  not  be  obtained:  Warrensburg,  seven: 
Springfield,  four :  and  Maryville,  two. 

*  See  page  426. 

*  Forty-two  per  cent  of  the  collegiate  student  grades  (762)  reported  by  the  special  summer  session  instructors  at 
Kirksville  were  reported  by  high  school  teachers  or  undergraduate  students.  At  Warrensburg  the  proportion  was 
twenty-nine  per  cent,  at  Cape  Girardeau  twenty-five  per  cent,  at  Springfield  ten  per  cent,  and  at  Maryville  twelve 
per  cent 
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tho  absence  of  such  a  correlation  is  not  necessarily  a  proof  of  lack  of  preparation  in  the 
subject  taught  in  summer.  Con-elation  either  wholly  or  in  large  part  appears  in  from 
forty  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  the  various  schools.  Lack  of  such  coiTelation 
is  evident  when  a  superintendent  of  schools  who  regularly  teaches  American  history 
is  assigned  to  "Genei-al  Method"  and  "History  of  Education;"  when  another  who 
teaches  high  school  commercial  branches  in  the  winter  teaches  history  in  the  summer; 
when  a  teacher  of  high  school  physics  conducts  a  collegiate  class  in  stock-judging. 
Any  single  case  of  this  sort  of  shifting  may  be  wholly  explicable  and  proper;  but  a 
large  amount  of  it  makes  one  suspect  the  continued  vitality  of  the  ancient  normal 
school  doctrine  that  "a  normal  school  professor  can  teach  anything." 

HouEs  AND  Salaries  of  Summer  Instructors 

The  schools  vary  considerably  in  the  extent  to  which  they  use  their  summer  teach- 
ers, as  well  as  in  the  salaries  they  pay  them.^  To  contrast  extremes  again,  one  insti- 
tution asks  its  summer  instructors  for  full  programs  in  eleven  out  of  twelve  cases, 
another  has  one-third  doing  full  work,  nearly  two-fifths  having  but  one  class  each, 
and  two-thirds  having  either  one  or  two  classes  only.  The  secret  of  this  is,  of  course, 
that  the  teachers  in  the  latter  school  are  largely  those  who  have  enrolled  for  courses 
of  their  own,  hoping  in  many  cases  ultimately  to  secure  degrees.^  Of  the  two  schools 
quoted  above,  one  pays  none  of  its  instructors  less  than  four  dollars  and  pays  only  two 
of  them  less  than  five  dollars  per  weekly  hour;  whereas  the  other  pays  over  one-half  of 
its  extra  teachers  less  than  three  dollars,  and  only  about  one-fifth  receive  five  dollars 
or  more. 

Contrasting  Policies  of  Summer  Session  Administration 

The  facts  presented  above  disclose  two  well-defined  policies  of  summer  school 
administration,  expressed  with  consistent  contrast  in  the  two  schools  to  which  allu- 
sion has  been  made.  The  school  at  Maryville  provided  its  increased  summer  attend- 
ance with  experienced  teachers  of  mature  age,  trained  in  good  institutions  and  em- 
ployed at  respectable  figures,  to  give  their  full  time  instructing  in  fields  in  which  they 
were  regularly  engaged.  This  provision  was  made,  too,  not  only  for  college  students 
but  for  pupils  of  secondary  grade.  Assuming  that  as  good  judgment  was  used  in  selec- 
tion as  was  shown  in  fixing  conditions  of  employment,  the  students  at  Maryville  in 
the  summer  of  1916  had  unquestionably  superior  advantages;  it  is  apparent  that  the 
school  authorities  had  nothing  in  view  except  the  excellence  of  the  instruction  that 
could  be  furnished.  At  Kirksville,  on  the  other  hand,  such  teachers  were  engaged  as 
would  themselves  register  for  advanced  courses.  Of  the  twenty-seven,  eighteen  worked 
on  part  time  and  as  many  (fifteen  men  and  three  women)  were  enrolled  in  courses. 
Fewer  than  half  had  had  four  years  of  higher  schooling  from  any  source.  As  they  were 

'  See  page  427. 

*  Those  of  whom  this  is  true  are  noted  in  the  table,  page  42^. 
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mostly  part-time  instructors,  their  number  was  abnormally  large,  thus  swelling  the 
"faculty"  list,  while  their  presence  as  students  helped  to  fill  out  the  upper  classes  that 
would  eventually  take  degrees,  thus  heavily  emphasizing  the  senior  college  idea.  Altho 
themselves  but  juniors  or  seniors,  the  undergraduate  members  of  this  group  of  teachers 
turned  in  one  hundred  thirty-six  freshmen  or  sophomore  grades  in  such  subjects  as 
"Teaching  of  English,"  "  Electricity,"  "Food  Preparation,"  and  so  forth.  At  Mary- 
ville,  while  two-fifths  had  attended  a  normal  school,  and  a  third  of  the  group  had  at- 
tended Maryville,  none  had  had  normal  school  training  only;  at  Kirksville  well  over 
half  had  had  only  normal  training,  and  had  received  it  all  at  Kirksville,  while  over 
two-thirds  had  attended  there.  At  Maryville  the  professional  experience  (median 
years,  ten),  like  the  age  (median  years,  thirty-seven),  is  high,  and  the  salaries  paid 
are  sufficient  to  ensure  a  relatively  good  personnel ;  at  Kirksville  a  median  of  four 
years'  experience,  including,  of  course,  all  kinds  of  teaching,  means  that  the  experi- 
ence in  higher  instruction  is  in  most  cases  nil,  while  the  salaries  are  cut  down  be- 
cause the  opportunity  can  be  made  attractive  by  giving  credit  toward  a  degree. 

On  the  whole,  the  situation  at  Maryville  impresses  one  as  a  sincere  attempt  to  solve 
the  educational  problem  for  its  students  in  their  interests;  the  administration  at 
Kirksville,  on  the  other  hand,  leaves  the  impression  of  constant  and  skilful  manipu- 
lation not  in  the  real  interests  of  the  students,  but  to  build  up  on  a  limited  budget 
the  kind  of  institution  that  this  particular  school  long  since  set  out  at  all  costs  to 
become.  Strategy  for  this  purpose  finds  unusual  scope  in  the  summer  session.  It  is  flat- 
tering for  a  young  teacher  or  superintendent  within  measurable  distance  of  his  degree 
to  be  asked  to  give  instruction  where  he  has  just  been  or  still  is  a  student.  It  is  attrac- 
tive even  to  the  normal  school  gi-aduate  who  now  ranks  as  an  alumnus  to  be  recalled 
thus  early  to  his  alma  mater.  By  giving  each  a  class  or  two  only,  these  favors  can  be 
multiplied,  and  by  passing  them  out  with  discernment,  one  can  reward  faithful  sup- 
porters, win  the  interest  of  those  who  are  wavering,  or  even  invade  hostile  territory. 
Some  superintendents,  when  so  attached,  bring  with  them  to  the  school  a  whole  train 
of  their  admiring  teachers  and  students.  Thus  the  plan  increases  the  attendance, 
relieves  the  regular  teachers,  reenforces  the  upper  classes  and  the  degree  list,  popu- 
larizes the  school,  cuts  down  the  expense,  and  keeps  the  influential  teachers  of  the 
region  at  the  school  and  away  from  the  university  or  other  higher  institutions  where 
they  ought  now  to  be — all  obviously  good  business,  tho  again  unfortunately  not 
education. 

INTiatever  may  be  true  of  a  college,  the  summer  session  of  a  professional  school, 
altho  subordinate  to  such  a  school's  main  function,  is  a  responsibility  that  can  neither 
be  exploited  nor  neglected.  It  is  a  general  observation  of  all  professional  schools, 
thoroughly  substantiated  by  theory,  that  practitioners  of  some  experience,  coming  for 
study  at  intervals  in  their  practice,  work  with  greater  insight  and  pi-ofit  than  do  com- 
plete novices.  The  latter  are  working  up  their  initial  speed,  as  it  were,  while  the  former 
are  simply  increasing  their  momentum.  Among  teachers  the  economic  situation  makes 
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it  necessary  to  provide  the  best  possible  opportunities  for  study  during  the  summer. 
It  is  not  primarily  for  the  sake  of  the  teachers,  but  for  the  schools  in  which  they  will 
teach,  that  the  summer  school  facilities  should  be  as  fine  in  quality  and  as  well  organ- 
ized as  it  is  possible  to  make  them.  Haphazard  experiments  can  no  more  be  risked  dur- 
ing the  summer  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  year.  The  natural  difficulty  of  giving 
each  of  the  many  new  applicants  what  he  needs  is  great  enough  without  in  addition 
sacrificing  the  quahty. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  furthermore,  that  the  attendance  at  the  summer  ses- 
sion has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  seekers  of  cer- 
tificates to  get  their  "approved  gi-ades"atthe  normal  schools  instead  of  by  examina- 
tion, and  that  on  the  strength  of  these  enormous  summer  enrolments  in  the  secondary 
and  junior  coUegiate  fields  the  normal  schools  have  been  steadily  demanding  increased 
aid  from  the  state.  To  a  candid  observer  it  may  fairly  seem  like  a  misappropriation 
of  such  funds  when  by  an  administrative  trick  the  instruction  of  those  in  whose  inter- 
est the  aid  is  granted,  is  cheapened,  and  the  funds  are  diverted  to  a  purpose  which, 
however  gratifying  to  the  administration,  is  certainly  much  less  important  to  the 
state.  If  senior  college  instruction  is  given, it  must  certainly  be  given  by  amply  trained 
and  otherwise  qualified  teachers.  If,  however,  such  advanced  instruction  can  be  pro- 
vided only  at  the  cost  of  reducing  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  to  the  lower 
classes  below  the  level  of  that  in  a  first  class  city  high  school,  then  a  sincere  institu- 
tion will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 


B.  The  Student  Body:  Significant  Features  in  Selection,  Organization,  and 

■     ADMINISTaATIVE  TREATMENT 

1.  Men  as  Normal  School  Students 
Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Missouri  normal  schools,  three-fifths  of  the 
students  were  men;  at  present,  two-thirds  are  women.  Among  the  students  in  the  reg- 
ular session  the  men  doing  secondary  work  number  thirty-eight  per  cent  or  nearly 
two-fifths,  while  of  the  collegiate  attendance  a  little  over  one-fourth  are  men.  In  the 
summer  session  the  proportion  of  collegiate  men  drops  to  one-fifth.* 

Motives  in  Male  Attendance 

Light  is  thrown  on  the  character  of  this  male  attendance  by  a  consideration  of  the 
motive  by  which  it  is  actuated.  Four-fifths  of  the  men  attendingthe  schools,^  when  they 
were  visited,  reported  their  intentions  as  to  teaching,  and  of  these  seventy-eight  per 
cent  stated  that  they  had  no  intention  of  teaching  permanently,  altho  seventy-five 
per  cent  said  they  expected  to  do  some  teaching.  Of  the  women  one-half  stated  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  teach  permanently.  This  fact  should  occasion  no  surprise,  inas- 

'  This  U  for  the  summer-only  group ;  of  the  entire  summer  attendance  t!ie  collegiate  men  constituted  22.8  per  cent. 
•  Information  secured  at  Kirksville,  Warrensburg,  and  Maryville  only.  See  page  434. 
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much  as  the  tenure  of  women  teachers  is  traditionally  terminated  by  marriage,  which 
is  normally  expected  by  the  majority  both  of  men  and  women.  For  this  reason  possibly 
the  proportion  is  about  the  same  among  collegiate  and  secondary  women.  But  that 
nearly  eighty  per  cent  of  all  the  men  students  replying,  and  a  still  larger  proportion  of 
the  secondary  group,  should  admit  that,  altho  attending  a  school  supported  by  the 
state  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers,  they  expected  to  make  teaching  but  a  tem- 
porary stage  on  the  way  to  a  permanent  occupation,  is  certainly  a  situation  of  great 
significance. 

Reaction  of  Male  Attendance  on  the  Institution 

It  cannot  be  said,  of  coui-se,  that  it  is  any  worse  to  prepare  men  than  it  is  to  pre- 
pare women  for  temporary  positions  as  teachers;  the  chances  are  that  the  men  will 
have  as  long  a  tenure  as  do  a  large  number  of  the  women.  The  importance  of  the  fact 
lies  not  in  the  brief  tenure  of  the  men  trained,  but  in  the  reaction  that  their  pres- 
ence entails  upon  the  institution  itself.  Women  may  be  prepared  as  specifically  as 
possible  for  their  work,  precisely  because  it  is  their  principal  vocational  outlook ;  in 
general,  except  in  large  urban  centres,  educated  women  either  teach  or  many,  and 
even  in  the  latter  case  their  training  for  teaching  is  still  of  value,  tho  perhaps  not  so 
valuable  as  some  other  form  of  training  might  have  been.  A  man,  however,  who  has 
definitely  pledged  himself  to  medicine,  law,  or  business,  and  thinks  of  teaching  solely 
as  a  potboiler,  or  one  who  is  merely  convinced  of  his  discontent  with  teaching  and 
is  open  to  conviction  as  to  what  is  better  worth  doing — either  of  these  is  attracted 
by  the  normal  school  as  the  cheapest  form  of  credit-granting  institution,  with  the 
advantage  of  its  sponsorship  for  the  needed  teaching  position  thrown  in.  To  this 
class  of  student  a  prescribed  curriculum,  enforced  prerequisites,  and  above  all  re- 
quired courses  dealing  thoroughly  with  teaching  are  objectionable;  while  the  "prov- 
ing up"  system,  where  each  is  credited  liberally  "on  his  merits"  without  too  much 
examination,  the  plan  of  free  election,  and  a  minimum  of  required  "pedagogy"  are 
just  the  thing.  Work  that  will  not  count  as  credit  in  college  or  university  must  be 
avoided,  and  all  courses  must  be  as  "academic"  as  possible.  These  well-known  pre- 
ferences of  men  students  tally  fairly  well  with  the  policies  of  the  Missouri  normal 
schools,  and  one  has  only  to  visit  the  schools,  read  their  literature,  and  talk  with 
their  officers,  to  realize  that  a  cardinal  pi'inciple  of  their  operation  has  been  to  retain 
men  at  all  hazards. 

Ostensibly  the  reason  for  the  effi)rts  to  attract  men  to  the  institutions  is  to  "retain 
men  in  the  profession,"  a  laudable  purpose,  but  one  that  receives  an  unexpected  twist 
in  its  working  out.  It  is  the  elementary  schools  primarily  that  have  lost  men  teachers; 
high  schools  in  Missouri  employ  men  in  over  one- third  of  their  teaching  positions,  and 
the  principals  and  superintendents  are  very  generallv  men.  AVhen, therefore,  the  normal 
schools  appeal  for  facilities  whereby  they  may  "  retain  men  in  the  profession,"  what 
they  really  mean  to  say  is  that  they  should  be  enabled  to  prepare  men  for  high  school 
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and  administrative  positions  — two  aims  that  are,  of  course,  quite  unlike  that  which 
governs  the  bulk  of  their  effort,  and  require  different  curricula  and  equipment.  This 
latent  purpose  is  shown  clearly  in  the  type  of  school  chosen  by  those  who  "intend 
to  teach  immediately  on  leaving  this  school,"  as  the  question  ran.'  Thirty-four  per 
cent  even  of  those  men  who  have  not  yet  finished  their  own  high  school  studies  have 
their  eye  on  high  school  or  administrative  positions,  while  over  four-fifths  of  the  men 
in  the  normal  school  proper  expect  such  work,  tho  it  be  only  as  a  temporary  employ- 
ment. The  actual  records  of  the  graduates  show  the  same  result. 

It  is  the  unavoidable  conclusion  from  all  the  evidence  that  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  normal  schools  to  retain  their  men  has  been  not  only  a  leading  factor  in  develop- 
ing such  methods  and  policies  as  should  make  it  easy  for  men  to  enter  and  profitable 
for  them  to  remain,  but  also  that  it  has  been  primarily  responsible  for  the  change  of 
emphasis  from  the  elementary  to  the  high  school  teacher.  The  latter  required  nor- 
mally four  years  of  college  work,  an  expansion  that  would  afford  ample  opportunity, 
on  a  free  elective  basis,  for  enough  academic  work  to  hold  the  average  man  who  had 
once  enrolled.^  At  the  same  time,  the  accepted  preparation  of  a  high  school  teacher 
was  everywhere  loose  enough  professionally  to  enable  a  man  to  ignore  the  teaching 
courses  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  outcome  of  this  development  was  the 
"college"  idea,  pure  and  simple,  for  advanced  students.  With  this  once  established 
for  the  sake  of  the  men,  women  naturally  availed  themselves  of  it,  aided  therein  by 
the  encouragement  of  the  school  authorities,  until  to-day,  of  the  group  of  collegi- 
ate nonnal  school  women,  forty-five  per  cent  avow  themselves  as  prospective  high 
school  teachers,  together  with  eighteen  per  cent  of  the  women  still  doing  secondary 
work.* 

This  policy  may  have  had  some  effect.  Kirksville,  the  school  that  has  followed  the 
plan  most  vigorously,  has  kept  a  proportion  of  collegiate  men  as  high  as  thirty- two 
per  cent;*  and  Cape  Girardeau,  a  school  that  has  also  laid  great  stress  on  it,  even  offer- 
ing curricula  wholly  free  from  professional  flavor,  has  retained  still  more,  having 
thirty-three  per  cent.  Warrensburg,  Springfield,  and  Maryville,  on  the  other  hand, 
schools  that  until  recently  concerned  themselves  very  specifically  with  the  elementary 

'  See  page  4S4. 

'  A  question  put  to  the  students  at  all  schools  furnishes  unexpected  light  at  this  point  "What  have  you  found  to 
be  the  most  valuable  feature  of  this  school  for  your  purpose?"  was  a  question  talcen  advantage  of  by  many  students 
to  express  preference  for  various  departments.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  college  men  declared  for  the  "academic  work" 
ascomparwl  with  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  college  women.  Of  the  latter,  fully  one-half  voted  for  "professional  work" 
as  the  most  valuable  feature. 

'  A  memorandum  from  the  sixty-hour  (.i.e.  two-year)  class  of  191B  at  Kirksville,  prepared  by  the  class,  contains  a  state- 
ment as  to  "Character  of  positions  sought  for  next  year,"  as  follows:  "Superintendencies,  6;  principalships,  4;  his- 
tory teachers,  7 ;  English  teachers,  T,  mathematics  teachers,  6 ;  music  teachers,  6 ;  Latin  teachers,  2 ;  science  teachers. 
2;  agriculture  teachers,  2 ;  manual  arts  teachers,  2 ;  domestic  science  teachers,  2;  physical  education  teachers,  1;  com- 
merce teachers,  1;  bookkeeping  teachers,  1;  elementary  school  teacher,  1;  primary  teachers,  1;  primary  supervisor, 
1 :  undecide<l,  8."  The  elementary  school  comes  poorly  off  with  two  in  a  group  all  of  whom  have  barely  sufficient 
training  to  meet  8t.indard  requirements  for  elementary  school  work. 

*  The  outcome  of  this  emphasis  at  Kirksville  is  even  more  noticeable  in  the  product  of  the  school.  While  preparing 
one-flfth  of  the  rural  teachers  trained  at  normal  schools,  and  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  teachers  in  graded  elemen- 
tary schools  so  trained,  Kirksville  is  credited  with  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  first  cla.ss  high  school  group  (see 
page  439)  and  over  forty  per  cent  of  the  .superintendents  in  first  class  systems  who  attended  normal  schools  (see 
page  378X  The  latter  were  all  men. 
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problem  even  tho  many  of  their  graduates  became  high  school  teachers,  show  a  pro- 
portion of  collegiate  men  students  of  twenty-five,  twenty-six,  and  twenty-two  per 
cent  respectively.  All  things  considered,  it  seems  quite  probable  that  if  prescribed 
curricula  prepared  solely  for  the  purpose  of  training  efficient  teachers  for  various 
fields  of  service,  secondary  included,  and  definitely  committing  a  candidate  to  that 
service,  should  be  introduced  in  the  Missouri  normal  schools,  the  numbers  of  men  in 
attendance  would  be  very  greatly  reduced  by  the  disappearance  of  those  who  were 
using  the  schools  merely  for  personal  advancement.  This  has  been  the  case  in  other 
schools  that  have  had  the  courage  to  prefer  a  high  standard  of  professional  training 
to  the  weak  popularity  of  a  nondescript  college.  The  bonajide  male  candidates  that 
remained  could  then  be  given,  in  selected  schools,  differentiated  curricula  suitable  for 
their  work  in  high  school  instruction  or  in  school  administration. 


%  Problem  of  the  Secondary  Student 
A  second  problem  in  the  selection  of  students  confronts  the  normal  school  in  the 
question  of  its  attitude  toward  students  of  secondary  grade.  This  is  a  question  that 
depends  partly  on  the  normal  school's  conception  of  its  function  as  an  educational 
institution,  and  partly  on  the  general  policy  of  the  state  as  expressed  in  its  legisla- 
tion relating  to  teachers'  certificates  and  its  appropriations  for  purposes  of  training. 
From  the  institutional  point  of  view  the  problem  is  difficult  because  of  its  radical 
nature.  For  thirty  years  the  normal  schools  were  almost  wholly  secondary  institutions 
in  so  far  as  any  current  generic  term  can  be  applied  to  them.  Since  1900  they  have 
grown  steadily  and  firmly  into  professional  institutions  of  coUegiate  character.  The 
question  now  is  what  to  do  with  the  remnants  of  past  practice.  Familiar  association 
and  administrative  habit  cling  to  the  past,  while  freedom  and  progress  require  ad- 
justment to  the  present  and  future.  A  complete  abandonment  of  secondary  work  in 
normal  schools  will  come  in  time;  should  it  be  brought  about  at  once.'' 

Chaeacteristics  of  the  Exteeme  Age  Groups 

There  are  in  all  the  schools  over  two  thousand  secondary  students  in  the  regular 
sessions,  and  seventeen  hundred  more  in  the  summer.  Twenty-five  hundred  are  women, 
and  over  a  thousand  are  men.  What  are  their  distinguishing  traits  ?  Inasmuch  as  a 
wide  range  of  age  is  the  essential  feature  of  the  problem  that  they  present,  it  is  best 
for  the  sake  of  clearness  to  ignore  the  intermediate  ages  of  nineteen  and  twenty,  which 
represent  a  natural  transition  between  the  extremes,  and  to  compare  the  younger 
group  directly  with  the  older.'  About  fifteen  hundred  are  twenty -one  years  of  age  or 
more  —  enough  by  themselves  to  fill  two  large  high  schools.  They  number  one-third 

'Distinction  in  nationality  is  scarcely  perceptible.  The  question  of  town  or  country  breeding  is  also  negligible; 
the  older  group  has  eight  per  cent  more  men  from  the  country.  Parental  income  exhibits  the  expected  tendency: 
fr6m  nearly  seven  hundred  answers,  it  is  clear  that  the  older  and  more  retarded  students  are  from  less  well-to-do 
homes. 
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of  the  secondary  students  in  the  regular  session  and  over  half  of  the  "  summer-only  " 
attendance.  Four-fifths  of  them  attend  in  the  spring  or  summer  quarters  when  their 
schools  are  closed.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  half  of  the  secondai-y  students  attend- 
ing the  regular  session  are  but  eighteen  years  old  or  less,  while  in  the  summer  group 
fewer  than  one-quarter  are  so  young.  The  proportion  of  boys  under  nineteen  is  over 
one-third  in  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring,  but  falls  to  one-sixth  in  the  summer.  It  is 
evident  from  this  that  the  secondary  students  of  the  regular  session  are  predomi- 
nantly of  secondary  school  age,  while  the  over-age  students  of  secondary  grade  attend 
the  normal  schools  chiefly  in  their  interims  of  teaching. 

Geographical  Distribution 

The  first  unmistakable  evidence  of  divergence  between  these  older  and  younger 
students  appears  in  the  relative  distance  from  which  they  come  to  school.  Only  one- 
fifth  of  the  older  group  is  local  to  the  county,  while  neai'ly  half  of  the  younger  group 
comes  from  the  same  county ;  three-fifths  of  the  older  students  come  from  beyond  the 
adjacent  counties,  while  but  one-third  of  the  young  students  are  so  derived.  At  Spring- 
field only  nine  per  cent  of  the  over-age  men  are  local,  while  at  Kirksville  over  one- 
third  are  so ;  but  the  younger  group  is  more  restricted  locally  than  the  older  in  each  of 
the  five  schools,  altho  to  a  less  degree  in  the  summer  than  during  the  regular  session. 
This  independence  with  regard  to  locality  on  the  part  of  the  older  secondary  students 
is  of  importance  in  arriving  at  a  solution  of  their  needs ;  it  is  evident,  as  one  would 
expect,  that  they  constitute  a  self-determined  group,  are  less  influenced  than  younger 
students  by  local  suggestion,  and  would  probably  go  anywhere  in  the  state  for  their 
training  almost  as  readily  as  they  seek  the  normal  school  in  their  own  district. 

Previous  Schooling 

More  of  the  older  secondary  men  students  than  of  the  younger  have  attended  rural 
schools,  but  the  women  show  almost  no  difference.  The  record  of  high  school  attend- 
ance is  hardly  what  one  would  expect.  In  the  total  attendance  at  the  regular  session 
of  1913-14,  forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  younger  students  as  compared  with  twenty-six 
per  cent  of  the  older  had  never  attended  high  school  elsewhere  (women,  fifty-four  per 
cent  to  twenty-two  per  cent).  But  among  students  attending  only  in  the  summer  the 
condition  is  reversed,  and  fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the  over-age  students  as  compared  with 
nineteen  per  cent  of  the  younger  students  had  never  been  at  high  school  elsewhere.  In 
general  these  figures  cast  some  doubt  upon  the  supposedly  essential  service  of  the  nor- 
mal school  to  the  older  student  who  was  presumed  to  be  without  other  school  priv- 
ileges, and  indicate  that  it  has  been  recruiting  heavily  among  such  boys  and  girls  as 
should  properly  be  in  high  school. 
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Opportunities  for  High  School  Attendance 

In  order  to  determine  further  the  relation  of  the  normal  school  student  to  the  high 
school  situation,  the  students  at  each  normal  school  when  it  was  visited  were  asked 
whether  there  had  been  a  three  or  four  year  high  school  within  convenient  reach  of 
their  homes.  According  to  their  replies  the  age  group  under  nineteen,  which  formed 
forty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  secondary  students,  had  four-year  high  schools  accessi- 
ble in  over  half  of  the  cases;  about  three-fifths,  if  three-year  high  schools  be  included. 
In  the  decade  after  1906  the  number  of  classified  high  schools  in  Missouri  increased 
from  two  hundred  thirty-one  to  five  hundred  thirty-five — considerably  more  than 
double;  and  the  number  of  first  class  high  schools  had  increased  over  two  hundred 
seventy-five  per  cent,  rising  from  sixty-three  to  two  hundred  thirty-six.^  In  1918  but 
eleven  of  the  one  hundred  fourteen  counties  in  the  state  lacked  a  standard  four-year 
high  school,  and  four  of  these  had  standard  three-year  high  schools ;  two  only  were 
without  a  recognized  two-year  high  school.  In  eighty-four  of  these  counties,  in  one 
hundred  two  schools,  the  state  had  established  training  centres  for  rural  school  teach- 
ers; such  opportunities  are  therefore  well  distributed. 

Teaching  Experience 

Experience  data  should,  of  course,  show  that  more  of  the  older  than  of  the  younger 
students  have  taught.  They  show  this ;  but  they  show  also  that  an  astonishingly  large 
number  (thirty-eight  per  cent)  of  the  older  secondary  men  have  thus  far  had  no  con- 
nection with  a  school  as  teachers.  Altho  at  Springfield  only  one-sixth  of  the  older 
men  have  had  no  teaching  experience,  at  Kirksville  the  proportion  is  three-fifths. 
What  have  these  mature  individuals  been  doing  ?  Are  they  belated  farmers'  boys  using 
the  normal  schools  now  to  get  a  general  education  ?  Remembering  that  ninety  per 
cent  of  all  the  secondary  men  at  Kirksville  declared  that  they  had  no  intention  of 
teaching  permanently,  this  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  conclusion. 

Quality  of  the  Older  Secondary  Student 

A  further  item  possibly  throws  some  light  on  the  quality  of  the  over-age  student. 
Large  claims  have  been  based  upon  the  maturity  of  the  students  who  frequent  the 
normal  school,  particularly  as  a  justification  for  shortening  the  secondary  course, 
"  doing  three  terms'  work  in  two,"  and  so  forth.  Cases  occur  of  active,  self-educated 
students  completing  in  a  few  months  the  formal  requirements  that  usually  consume 
years,  and  the  inference  is  that  maturity  is  of  itself  the  enabling  factor.  If  true,  this 
ought  apparently  to  show  in  the  number  of  programs  with  excess  hours  permitted 
to  older  secondary  students  because  of  superior  ability.  With  important  exceptions, 
this  advantage,  where  it  exists,  is  surprisingly  small.  Analysis  of  the  secondary  pro- 
grams in  the  regular  session  of  1913-14  shows  that  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  term 

'  state  Report.  1916,  page  68. 
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programs  taken  by  the  younger  group  consisted  of  twenty-five  weekly  periods  or 
more,  while  but  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  programs  taken  by  the  older  students  were  as 
heavy.  Among  the  men  alone  the  younger  students  have  actually  a  slight  advantage. 
At  Kirksville,  Warrensburg,  and  Maryville  the  proportion  permitted  to  take  excess 
hours  is  so  small — two  or  three  per  cent — that  the  figures  signify  little.  At  Cape 
Girardeau,  however,  where  the  restrictions  that  hedge  excessive  student  programs  at 
the  other  schools  had  not  been  applied,  fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the  over-age  men  take 
twenty-five  hours  or  more,  as  compai-ed  with  sixty-seven  per  cent  among  the  men 
under  nineteen.  Among  the  women  the  balance  is  reversed,  but  the  difference  is  small. 
At  Springfield  eleven  per  cent  of  the  older  take  twenty -five  hours  Or  more  as  against 
nine  per  cent  of  the  younger.  In  the  summer  session,  however,  a  number  of  capable, 
ambitious,  and  experienced  teachers  appear  and  take  all  the  credit  available;  hence 
the  older  students  outdo  the  younger  by  several  points  on  programs  of  twenty-five 
hours  or  more — Cape  Girardeau :  twenty-five  to  fourteen  per  cent;  Springfield :  twelve 
to  four  per  cent.  These  facts,  if  typical,  may  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  older  sec- 
ondary students  in  the  regular  session  are  on  the  whole  a  duller  group,  possibly  some- 
what parasitic  on  the  school  in  their  efforts  to  get  a  better  job,  and  probably  worthy 
of  less  attention  than  has  heretofore  been  given  them.  Studies  of  student  performance 
at  both  Columbia  and  Harvard  Universities  would  make  this  inference  appear  reason- 
able.^ The  summer  session,  on  the  contrary,  deals  with  a  matui'e  but  selected  group 
of  workers  stimulated  by  a  sharper  vocational  motive. 

Treatment  of  the  Young  Secondary  Student 

The  wide  differences  in  age  among  secondary  students  seem  to  offer  ample  justi- 
fication for  distinguishing  treatment.  Regarding  the  younger  group,  there  can  be  no 
difference  of  reasonable  opinion :  students  of  this  early  age  should  at  once  be  returned 
to  the  high  schools  nearest  their  homes,  and  be  required  to  finish  the  course  there 
before  coming  to  the  normal  school.^  A  high  school  senior  twenty  years  of  age  is  not 
hopelessly  out  of  place,  tho  he  be  two  years  behind  the  schedule.  Taking  the  second- 
ary enrolment  of  1913-14  as  a  basis,  and  including  half  of  those  who  are  nineteen  or 
twenty,  we  would  have  about  forty-five  per  cent  or,  roughly,  seventeen  hundred  stu- 
dents to  be  returned  to  high  schools — an  increase  of  only  five  per  cent  in  the  total 
attendance  at  first  class  high  schools  in  that  year.  Slightly  over  two  thousand  students 
would  remain  to  be  otherwise  provided  for. 

The  course  here  suggested  is  advisable  first  of  all  for  the  sake  of  its  effect  upon  the 
normal  school  in  eliminating  an  element  of  immaturity  that  under  modem  conditions 

'  Recent  information  gathered  by  the  Director  of  Admissions  at  Columbia  shows  clearly  that  the  younger  students 
do  the  better  woric,  the  ^ade  diminishing  steadily  and  consistently  with  increased  age.  The  same  results  appeared 
at  Harvard  with  the  additional  discovery  of  decreased  liability  to  college  censure  among  young  students. 
'In  the  case  of  students  living  at  a  distance  from  high  schools,  it  is  recognized  that  such  a  measure  could  not  fairly 
be  undertaken  without  statutory  provision  for  free  tuition,  to  be  paid  by  the  county,  in  the  high  school  most  accessi- 
ble. This  step,  however,  is  long  overdue  in  Missouri  from  every  educational  and  democratic  point  of  view. 
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has  no  place  there,  and  that  at  present  seriously  diverts  the  energy  and  attention  of 
both  teachers  and  students  from  the  one  professional  aim  of  the  institution.  The  most 
obvious  vi^ay  to  emphasize  the  collegiate  and  professional  character  of  the  institution 
is  to  turn  over  all  secondary  work  to  its  own  natural  agents,  the  high  schools,  or  if 
necessary  to  a  third  agency,  as  indicated  below.  In  the  second  place  it  is  cheaper  to 
educate  students  of  this  gi'ade  in  the  schools  that  are  intended  for  them.  It  is  both 
absolutely  cheaper  in  money,  and  it  would  be  a  relief  to  the  state,  since  the  expense  of 
such  secondary  instruction  would  be  borne  locally  either  by  the  county  or  by  the  dis- 
trict. Local  institutions  are  already  fully  organized,  but  are  usually  small,  and  these 
students  could  be  distributed  among  them  with  relatively  slight  increase  in  cost  while 
the  saving  at  the  normal  schools  would  be  considerable. 

A  further  considei'ation  is  fundamental.  The  secondary  schools  of  Missouri  have  an 
educational  right  to  the  support  and  recognition  that  such  a  policy  would  supply.  In 
going  over  the  state,  the  enquiry  staff  found  numerous  cases  of  complaint  on  the 
pai*t  of  high  school  officers  that  the  normal  schools  repeatedly  drew  off  their  students, 
either  altogether  or  shortly  before  graduation,  by  enabling  them  to  take  a  heavier 
program  or  to  combine  college  and  high  school  work  and  thus  eventually  to  save 
time.  This  telescoping  procedure  has  been  a  normal  school  practice  of  long  standing, 
and  is  part  of  the  tendency  to  over-speeding  that  has  been  the  chief  cause  for  friction 
with  the  state  department  and  other  crediting  agencies.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  sec- 
ondary school  in  its  effort  to  provide  a  deliberate  and  thorough  education,  to  require 
the  sanction  of  its  graduation  before  admitting  one  of  its  students,  and  the  weaker 
the  school,  the  greater  the  reason  for  sustaining  its  claims  if  its  work  is  to  be  recog- 
nized at  all.  Each  high  school  can  easily  provide  examinations  whereby  capable  stu- 
dents may  hasten  their  work ;  it  should  not  be  made  a  victim  of  a  process  that  demor- 
alizes its  senior  class  in  the  interests  of  another  institution. 

It  may  be  objected  that  for  some  students  the  physical  difficulty  of  attending  dis- 
tant high  schools  is  too  serious  to  be  considered.  This  is  certainly  a  habit  of  thought 
rather  than  a  matter  of  fact.  Many  high  schools  both  in  Missouri  and  in  other  states 
have  considerable  colonies  of  students  drawn  in  for  the  week  from  the  neighboring 
country.  The  high  school  at  Ava,  in  Douglas  County,  Missouri,  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  an  isolated  but  thoroughly  modern  school  serving  the  whole  surrounding 
region  in  this  manner.  With  its  teacher-training  class  it  constitutes  a  miniature  normal 
school  for  the  district,  and  renders  a  service  that  could  be  duplicated  at  will  in  any 
similar  locality.  So  long  as  secondary  students  are  allowed  to  teach  at  all,  they  should 
be  prepared  at  these  distributed  training  centres,  where  good  student  material  is  avail- 
able from  which  a  selection  can  be  made,  thus  in  turn  strengthening  the  high  school 
itself  for  its  local  purpose.* 

'  The  problem  of  housiDKandsaperrisingyoangBtadenta  in  a  high  school  town  need  benomoredifBcultthan  at  the 
present  normal  schools.  Only  one  of  the  latter  has  even  partial  dormitory  arrangements. the  students  everywhere  oc- 
cupying rooms  secured  in  the  several  neighborhoods.  Segregation  of  boys  and  girls  and  approval  of  rooming  houses 
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Special  Needs  of  the  Older  Secondary  Student 

On  the  other  hand,  would-be  students  who  have  reached  the  age  of  nineteen  with- 
out attending  a  secondary  school,  or  who  may  have  attended  for  a  year  or  two  and 
then  have  taught  for  a  series  of  years,  constitute  a  different  problem  altogether.  For 
such  people  the  ordinary  high  school  does  not  make  suitable  provision :  its  student 
body  is  too  youthful  for  comfortable  association,  and  its  processes,  if  not  unnecessarily 
slow,  are  unsuited  to  the  older  group;  furthermore  the  presence  of  much  older  and 
more  experienced  minds  of  low  attainment  reacts  harmfully  upon  younger  students. 
For  such  belated,  tho  often  capable  and  worthy  individuals,  the  middle  western  nor- 
mal school  has,  from  its  beginning,  been  a  haven  of  refuge.  The  completeness  with 
which  large  numbers  of  these  candidates  have  disappeared  and  been  assimilated  within 
its  frequently  enormous  bulk  is  the  clearest  testimony  to  its  formlessness.  Instead  of 
preparing  selected  material  in  the  best  possible  way  for  a  fixed  purpose,  it  has  been 
intent  upon  giving  each  individual,  for  his  own  sake,  a  vocational  opportunity  to 
fill  any  teaching  niche  that  might  offer,  regardless  of  whether  he  took  one  term  or  a 
dozen  to  prepare  for  it;  and  it  has  utilized  for  this  purpose,  usually  in  good  faith,  the 
various  time-saving  devices  elsewhere  described.  Under  rural  and  pioneer  conditions 
this  was  a  necessary  and  welcome  service,  but  as  social  requirements  have  become  defi- 
nite and  specialized,  the  emphasis  in  professional  matters  has  inevitably  changed  from 
the  mere  welfare  of  the  individual  to  the  quality  of  the  service  that  he  is  prepared 
to  render  the  community ;  he  is  selected,  trained,  tested,  and  inspected,  not  to  ensure 
him  a  successful  career  as  a  breadwinner,  but  to  guarantee  his  proper  performance  for 
the  sake  of  others,  and  professional  institutions  should  be  most  insistent  in  upholding 
this  view.  In  so  far  as  the  selection  of  materia!  has  been  concerned,  conditions  have 
been  improving  rapidly  in  Missouri,  particularly  since  1914<;  collegiate  students  are 
much  more  carefully  separated  than  formerly  from  those  who  lack  complete  entrance 
qualifications.  It  remains  to  provide  in  some  adequate  manner  for  the  large  number 
of  mature  students,  usually  already  teachers  of  some  experience,  who  have  not  satis- 
fied these  requirements. 

A  State  High  School 

An  essential  feature  of  a  provision  for  this  purpose  should  be  its  distinctness  of 
organization;  a  school  for  such  people  should  stand  as  separate  and  apart  from  the 
normal  schools  as  from  the  regular  high  schools;  it  should  have  a  completely  separate 
staff,  separate  buildings,  and,  if  possible,  a  separate  location ;  it  should  be  in  session 
the  year  round ;  it  should  be  as  free  to  sidapt  itself  to  its  peculiar  function  as  is  any 
other  state  institution,  and  should  aim  to  provide  for  mature  secondary  students  pre- 
paring not  only  for  normal  schools  but  for  the  university,  as  well  as  supplying  high 
school  opportunities  for  any  adult  students  who  may  not  wish  to  continue  their  edu- 

is  unially  required  by  the  schools,  but  at  Springfield,  a  city  of  forty  thousand  population,  not  even  this  is  demanded. 
A  good  high  school  administration  could  easily  develop  a  system  of  control  at  least  equally  satisfactory. 
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cation  beyond  that  point.  Such  institutions  would  be  nothing  other  than  state  high 
schools  taking  their  warrant  from  the  analogy  of  the  state  university.  These  could  be 
easily  organized,  for  the  present,  in  connection  with  certain  of  the  normal  schools,  by 
effecting  a  rigid  separation,  as  regards  staff,  program,  and  attendance,  between  the 
students  in  the  normal  school  proper  and  all  secondary  students  over  twenty  years  of 
age,  no  younger  applicants  being  admitted  unless  clearly  unsuited  to  high  school 
membership.  It  is  probable  that  the  demand  for  such  institutions  would  diminish' 
considerably  as  higher  requirements  for  teachers'  certificates  were  made  universal  by 
law  throughout  the  state.  They  might  then  be  reduced  in  number,  possibly  to  one, 
having  a  central  location  and  accessible  from  all  directions.  A  plan  of  this  kind  would 
furnish  a  practicable  and  congenial  arrangement  whereby  older  and  retarded  students 
could  recover  their  handicap  to  the  best  advantage,  and  whereby  really  valuable  and 
ambitious  minds  could  be  saved  to  the  state  without  prejudice  to  a  sound  organization 
of  the  normal  schools. 

3.  Organization  of  Attendance  ^ 
The  Problem  of  Noemal  School  Attendance 

The  historical  circumstances  out  of  which  the  present  problem  of  attendance  at 
the  Missouri  normal  schools  has  arisen  have  already  been  described.'  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  schools  were  started  at  a  time  when  formal  training  for  teaching 
was  all  but  completely  lacking  in  the  state,  and  that  they  were  kept  alive,  often  by 
desperate  effort,  for  a  public  largely  apathetic  or  openly  hostile.  Their  leaders  were 
quasi-missionaries.  Their  aims  were  two-fold:  they  sought,  on  the  one  hand,  to  at- 
tract and  interest  boys  and  girls  in  education,  and  on  the  other,  to  justify  their  own 
existence  before  a  critical  legislature  that  could  be  impressed  chiefly  by  size.  They 
were  independent,  autonomous  organizations  actuated  by  a  generous  rivalry.  Given 

*  The  actual  as  well  as  relative  number  of  secondary  students  at  the  schools  is  apparently  diminishing  with  great 
rapidity.  Springfield  reports  (Catalogue,  191'1'IS)  864  secondary  students  out  of  1797  or  48  per  cent  as  compared  with 
1207  or  63  per  cent  in  1913-14.  Kirksville  gives  her  proportions  in  1916-17  as  20  per  cent,  which  would  be  about  337 
(Catalofiue,  1917,  page  18)  as  compared  with  805or  64  percent  in  1913-14.  but  it  is  not  clear  how  this  figure  was  reached. 
When  the  records  of  this  school  were  studied,  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the  real  classification  of  large 
numbers  of  students.  To  the  question  as  to  how  the  report  required  by  the  state  superintendent  was  compiled,  the 
reply  was  given  that  the  numbers  were  "estimated  by  the  membership  in  various  representative  classes  or  in  other 
ways."  It  is  noteworthy  that  these  reports  from  Kirksville  are  uniformly  in  round  numbers.  When  it  is  recalled  that 
this  school  has  frequently  made  up  its  secondary  units  in  connection  with  attendance  on  "  college  "  classes,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  chance  for  error  in  this  method  of  reckoning  is  high.  The  figures  used  in  this  study  were  arrived  at 
by  an  examination  of  each  student's  program  — an  obviously  unsatisfactory  method,  but  the  only  one  available  in 
the  absence  of  a  definite  classification  based  upon  the  amount  and  character  of  secondary  work  completed. 
'  Development  of  the  Calendar.  From  the  establishment  of  the  First  District  Normal  School  at  Kirksville,  in  1871, 
until  1904,  all  of  the  schools  observed  a  thirty-eight  or  forty-week,  two-semester  calendar,  with  each  semester  sub- 
divided into  two  terms.  Meanwhile  the  summer  session  appeared.  Started  at  Warrensburg  in  1894  as  a  private 
undertaking  of  the  faculty,  it  was  formally  taken  over  by  the  regents  in  J900.  Summer  sessions  were  inaugurated  at 
Kirksville  in  18%  and  at  Cape  Girardeau  in  1897.  Springfield  and  Maryville  opened  their  careers  with  summer  ses- 
sions in  1906.  These  special  sessions  of  the  school,  at  first  but  six  weeks  in  length,  quickly  became  popular  as  an 
effective  substitute  for  the  earlier  form  of  teachers'  "institute"  — an  improvised  three  or  four  week  normal  centre 
conducted  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  service.  The  superiority  of  the  summer  session  for  that  purpose  finally 
became  .so  apparent  that  in  1904  the  calendar  was  altered  from  a  .semester  to  a  term  basis,  and  tlie  summer  session 
was  included  as  the  fourth  twelve-week  term  of  the  regular  .school  year.  It  ha.s  gradually  .shrunk  to  a  ten-week 
term,  at  first  with  compensating  work  on  .Saturdays  and  later  without  this  equivalent  Credit  is,  however,  main- 
tained at  the  full  amount. 
'  See  pages  36-41. 
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such  premises,  a  certain  type  of  organization  follows  almost  of  necessity.  Every  ap- 
plicant must  be  admitted  at  any  time  without  inconvenience  or  disadvantage  to  him- 
self; it  must  be  possible,  in  turn,  for  a  student  to  drop  out  at  any  point,  likewise 
without  disadvantage  to  himself,  except  for  the  actual  loss  of  time  while  absent. 
Such  a  policy  is  clearly  most  gratifying  to  the  student,  and  to  his  parents  and  his 
friends  in  the  community ;  ^  it  gains  support  for  the  schools,  and  is  the  policy  best  cal- 
culated to  increase  attendance. 

Educational  Effects  of  the  Present  System 

Educationally  this  policy  has  certain  very  definite  implications.  It  makes  a  curricu- 
lum organized  for  a  purpose  and  followed  in  sequence  impossible;  or  at  least  it  places 
a  very  high  premium  upon  an  indiscriminate  or  loosely  grouped  elective  system  for 
the  sake  of  ease  in  administration.  The  larger  the  number  of  short,  interchangeable 
units,  the  more  easily  can  programs  be  made  up  and  irregular  students  accommo- 
dated. The  consequent  results  are  bad.  Ten  new  students  report  for  the  second  term 
of  a  history,  literature,  or  science  sequence.  If  fairly  treated,  and  certainly  if  they 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  class,  they  must  have  the  general  aims  and  setting  of  the 
course  repeated;  instructions  about  study,  reading,  or  gathering  material  must  be 
gone  over  a  second  time,  and  the  new  students  must  be  broken  into  possibly  new  habits 
of  work  while  the  others  mark  time.  Worst  of  all,  the  earlier  course  is  of  no  assistance 
to  the  later  course  in  the  minds  of  the  newcomers,  and  if  these  are  to  progress  with- 
out it,  those  who  have  taken  the  earlier  work  must  lose  what  is  rightfully  theirs.  The 
teacher  must  forego  allusion  to  earlier  comment,  situation,  or  example.  To  handle 
the  year's  work  as  a  whole  is  like  discussing  a  play  with  an  audience  half  of  which 
has  missed  the  first  two  acts.  All  thought  of  the  larger  development  and  coherence  of 
the  material  is  therefore  dropped,  and  the  work  of  the  course  resolves  itself  solely 
into  what  can  be  seen  within  the  limits  of  that  particular  ten  or  twelve  week  tei"m,  as 
tho  teacher  and  student  had  never  met  before.  The  class  is  always  starting  again  and 
never  accumulates  the  real  momentum  which  is  the  chief  result  of  prolonged  coop- 
eration by  teacher  and  clciss. 

Aside  from  this  impoverishing  effect  on  instruction,  the  systein  is  wasteful.  Classes 
are  repeated  from  term  to  term  for  small  groups  that  in  an  organized  curriculum 
would  have  but  one  place  for  that  subject,  and  that  in  a  sequence  in  which  it  in- 
terpreted its  predecessor  and  prepared  the  way  for  work  to  come.  Further,  such  a  vari- 
ety of  subjects  being  available,  it  is  easy  for  students  to  form  the  habit  of  dropping 
one  subject  for  another  thru  sheer  caprice — convenience  of  program,  presence  of 
friends,  popular  teachers,  and  so  forth — even  tho  they  do  not  leave  the  school.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  when  the  two  or  three  parts  of  a  sub- 
ject are  given  during  the  same  term  by  this  system,  a  student  will  enroll  in  both  or  all. 

'  "We  have  students  entering  at  almost  all  seasons,  and  we  undertake  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  necessities  of  the 
communities  which  we  serve."  Kirkaville  Catalogue,  1903,  page  26. 
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A  student  commencing  English  history  may  be  introduced  by  three  separate  begin- 
nings at  one  time.  Indirectly  the  procedure  cheapens  the  whole  institution.  It  virtually 
begs  the  student  to  "drop  in  at  any  time,"  and  such  an  opportunity  does  not  command 
respect.  Any  student  appreciates  more  keenly  the  organization  that  requires  an  ad- 
justment on  his  part,  even  to  the  point  of  some  sacrifice,  if  it  is  plainly  to  his  larger 
interest.  A  person  who  attends  a  college  or  university  willingly  adapts  himself  to  the 
prerequisites  and  sequences  that  are  demanded,  even  in  a  general  course,  and  tradi- 
tionally takes  the  fuU  curriculum  or  at  least  an  unbroken  year ;  his  experiences  repre- 
sent a  coherent  development.  The  graduate  of  this  type  of  normal  school,  on  the  con- 
trary, thinks  of  his  work  not  in  large,  significant  wholes,  but  in  unrelated  fragments 
heaped  up  at  last  to  the  proper  height.  Such  normal  schools  can  hardly  object  to 
being  advertised  by  their  one-term  students  when  their  cun'icula  are  but  a  medley 
of  one-term  courses  to  be  picked  up,  dropped,  or  intermingled  at  will.' 

There  is  but  one  favorable  thing  that  may  be  said  of  this  organization  for  the  tran- 
sient student.  It  supplies  a  hand-to-mouth  education  for  the  student  who  must  lead 
a  hand-to-mouth  existence.  Under  pioneer  conditions  such  students  are  many,  and 
are  too  precious  to  ignore.  But  the  time  comes  when  the  demand  for  teachers  with 
thorough  preparation  outweighs  every  other  concern,  and  then  these  erstwhile  bene- 
ficiaries should  be  provided  for  otherwise,  while  the  normal  school  moves  ahead  on 
its  proper  path. 

The  Missouri  normal  schools  are  acute  sufferers  from  the  system  described  above. 
About  half  of  the  teachers  conducting  sequences  of  two  or  more  terms^  (seventy- 
seven)  still  report  appreciable  changes  in  the  membership  of  classes  at  the  end  of 
each  term.*  They  very  generally  condemn  this  practice,  tho  a  few  have  evidently  be- 
come so  used  to  it  as  to  see  no  disadvantage,  and  two  actually  commend  it.  Typical 
criticisms  are:  "Class  held  back,"  "Prevents  consecutive  work,"  "Harder  for  stu- 
dent," "Much  ground  retraced,"  "Student  fails,  or  succeeds  at  expense  of  teacher," 
"  Confusion,  waste,  duplication  of  work,"  "Destroys  interest,  lowers  standards,"  "Per- 
fect pandemonium,"  "New  students  a  drag;  no  continuity."  One  teacher  considers  it 
a  bore  to  have  "absolute  constant  membership"!  At  some  schools  a  considerable 
change  occurs  even  in  the  middle  of  the  term;  especially  in  the  spring  when  teachers 
come  in  after  the  close  of  their  schools.  Cape  Girardeau  teachers  note  this  in  eleven 
cases,  and  a  class  in  Ancient  History  was  visited  there  to  which  had  just  been  added 
eight  students  wholly  ignorant  of  the  first  six  weeks'  work.*  At  Warrensburg  and 

*  The  normal  school  catalogues  contain  so  many  warnings  against  the  imposition  of  the  pseudo-normal  student  (that 
is,  one  of  brief  attendance)  that  the  danger  of  misrepresentation  must  have  been  considerable.  With  a  curriculum 
nothing  but  a  rope  of  sand,  however,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  can  well  be  avoided.  The  schoors  only  protection  is  an 
organized  and  continuous  course  before  a  license  to  teach  can  be  had. 

'  The  reason  more  sequences  are  not  reported  is  the  best  of  evidence  of  the  conditions  described.  AtMaryville,  for 
example,  these  prevail  to  such  an  extent  that  true  sequences  in  courses  from  term  to  term  are  no  longer  attempted. 
'  "Elementary  Education,  twenty-six  entered,  ten  withdrew."  "Algebra  I,  Hand  III,  less  than  5  per  cent  continued 
thm:  50-75per  cent  new  each  term."  "  Rhetoric  and  American  Literaturedrops27percentendof  first  term  and  adds 
18  per  cent;  English  Literature  drops  36  per  cent  and  adds  31  per  cent."  These  are  typical  reports. 

*  These  were  applicants  for  "approved  grades."  They  were  admitted  to  a  beginning  class  six  weelcs  ahead  of  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  subject  to  an  advanced  class  six  weeks  ahead  of  them.  At  the  end  of  the  quarter 
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Maryville  this  apparently  does  not  happen.  At  all  of  the  schools  individual  students 
appear  to  be  admitted  to  classes  at  almost  any  time.  "Students  enter  anywhere  from 
first  day  to  first  eight  weeks,"  says  one  primary  English  teacher,  and  she  proceeds  to 
state  how  she  fills  up  the  time  until  the  class  is  collected. 

Changes  in  Student  Body  from  Term  to  Term 

About  one-eighth  of  the  students  leave  after  the  fall  quarter  and  are  replaced  by 
a  new  sixth.  After  the  winter  term  more  than  one-fourth  leave  and  two-fifths  enter 
or  reenter.  From  spring  to  summer  one-half  remain,  while  one  hundi'ed  thirty  per 
cent  more  come  in.  This  shift  is  much  more  pronounced  among  the  secondary  stu- 
dents than  among  the  collegiate  students,  especially  after  the  winter  term.  The  latter 
have  already  developed  considerable  stability  of  attendance.  Omitting  the  "spring 
only"  and  "spring  and  summer"  collegiate  students,  inasmuch  as  they  are  chiefly 
teachers  who  come  in  after  their  short-term  schools  have  closed,  there  remain  one 
thousand  two  hundred  sixty-nine  collegiate  attendants  at  the  regular  fall,  winter, 
and  spring  sessions,  and  of  these  three-fourths  are  found  staying  thru  either  three 
or  all  four  quarters.  These  figures  are  for  the  total  enrolment  of  1913-14.  Approx- 
imately the  same  result  appears  in  a  study  of  the  attendance  at  four  schools^  when 
visited  in  1915.  A  group  was  made  up  which  comprised  all  those  who  had  attended 
three  tei-ms  or  more  in  the  collegiate  department.  These  numbered  four  hundred  sev- 
enty-three, and  seven-tenths  of  them  had  made  at  least  three  terms  of  their  collegiate 
work  consecutive.^  This  is  most  encouraging  in  view  of  the  proposal  for  a  fixed  and 
regular  session.  Add  to  these  such  students  as  could  accommodate  their  plans  if  the 
school  were  to  require  it,  and  we  would  have  an  impressive  showing. 

SEftUENCE  OF  Years 

The  question  of  sequence  of  attendance  from  year  to  year  is  another  important  but, 
for  the  present,  less  critical  problem.  It  is  possible  for  students  to  omit  a  year's  at- 
tendance, while  they  recoup  their  finances,  without  seriously  disturbing  the  work  of 
the  institution.  Experience  in  itself  is  doubtless  a  benefit,  tho  when  this  is  lacking 
in  wise  direction,  its  value  falls  comparatively  low.  The  chief  objection  lies  in  the 
educational  malpractice  whereby  these  partly  schooled  students  are  turned  out  on 
small,  remote,  and  therefore  helpless  communities.  As  soon  as  fitting  legislation  makes 

they  entere<l  the  regular  beiarinninf?  class  for  the  first  six  weeks'  work  and  the  regular  advanced  class  for  the  six  weeks 
omitted  there.  At  the  end  of  this  second  six  weeks  they  received  credit  for  two  full  quarters  of  ancient  history.  Surely 
"adjustment  to  the  needs  of  the  individual "  could  go  no  further.  The  practice  was  admitted  to  be  very  bad,  but  it 
"  could  not  be  helped  "  — except,  of  course,  by  not  doing  it. This  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  tendency  to  cheapen 
the  instruction  provided  for  secondary  pupils  whose  numbers  ensure  the  appropriations,  in  order  to  build  up  expen- 
sive advanced  classes  for  a  few  students.  Had  one  of  these  eight  applied  for  advanced  Latin,  an  instructor  would  at 
once  have  been  assigned  even  for  his  sole  l>eneflt. 
'  Data  not  secured  from  Warrensburg. 

*  The  secondary  students  for  whom  the  same  facts  could  be  obtained  numbered  346.  Of  these  43  percent  had  not  had 
three  consecutive  terms  in  their  normal  school  attendance  thus  far,  tho  all  had  had  at  least  three  termsat  the  school. 
The  relief  to  the  school  by  the  elimination  of  these  term-at-a-time  secondary  students  would  be  con.siderable. 
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this  impossible,  the  problem  will  disappear.  Students  expecting  to  teach  will  be  obliged 
to  provide  for  their  training  otherwise  than  by  imposing  upon  undisceming  school 
boards.  In  the  group  of  collegiate  students  last  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
were  one  hundred  fifty-five  who  had  taken  six  terms  or  more  of  collegiate  work.  Of 
these,  eleven  per  cent  had  done  their  work  in  two  separated  periods  of  three  consec- 
utive terms  each,  sixteen  per  cent  had  taken  one  such  period  and  the  remainder  of 
their  work  in  scattered  terms,  only  one  per  cent  took  no  three  terms  together,  while 
seventy-two  per  cent  had  taken  all  six  terms  consecutively.  Here  again  is  convincing 
evidence  that  the  collegiate  department  at  least  is  ripe  for  a  coherent  organization. 

Need  of  Central  Administbation  and  Favorable  Legislation 

The  participants  in  the  enquiry  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  regulations 
governing  attendance  at  the  normal  schools  of  Missouri  should  be  revised.  The  ques- 
tion is  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  curricula,  and  on  the  treatment  of  these 
two  vital  factors  will  hang  the  verdict  as  to  whether  the  normal  schools  are  to  be 
leaders  in  the  moulding  of  teachers  or  mere  followers  in  the  path  of  least  resistance 
marked  out  by  popular  fancy. 

It  will  be  very  much  more  difficult  for  the  normal  schools  to  do  the  things  that 
should  be  done  if  they  continue  to  stand  apart  than  it  will  be  if  they  centralize  their 
administration,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  share  responsibility.  As  separate  schools  they 
are  dependent  on  their  local  constituencies;  as  representative  arms  of  a  centralized 
state  function,  however,  they  can  enforce  policies  that  are  right  from  the  higher  point 
of  view  of  the  state,  unaffected  by  local  prejudice.  Favorable  legislation  likewise  would 
be  of  immense  assistance.  The  third  grade  certificate  should  be  abolished ;  this  would 
place  all  preparation  for  teaching  in  Missouri  on  at  least  a  high  school  basis,  and 
those  who  go  no  further  should  of  course  be  required  to  attend  the  training  classes.^ 
This,  too,  would  enable  the  normal  schools  more  readily  to  dispense  with  their  sec- 
ondary departments,  as  elsewhere  suggested.  Furthermore,  if  all  cities  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  five  thousand  or  more  were  required  to  employ  only  such  elementary  teach- 
ers as  had  at  least  two  years  of  professional  training  in  advance  of  the  high  school, 
the  task  of  the  normal  schools  would  at  once  become  definite  and  authoritative.  It  is 
difficult  for  schools  to  maintain  standard  requirements  when  any  student  may  leave 
at  any  point  in  the  course  because  of  an  offer  to  teach  that  cuts  under  his  training. 
Such  legislative  cooperation  would  aid  the  normal  schools  greatly  in  discharging  the 
task  that  the  state  has  put  into  their  hands.  Broken  attendance  is  much  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  secondary  than  of  the  collegiate  group,  and  if  the  former  department 
were  eliminated  and  a  clear  goal  set  for  at  least  part  of  the  collegiate  courses,  a  sound 
development  would  be  assured. 

'  So  far  from  this  step,  the  Missouri  Legislature  of  1917  toolt  the  unaccountable  action  of  making  the  third  grade 
certificate  renewable  once  without  examination.  It  could  previously  be  acquired  four  times  by  successive  annual 
examinations;  with  four  examinations  and  the  four  renewals,  therefore,  the  present  arrangement  gives  virtually 
an  eight-year  teaching  permit  to  persons  who  are  wholly  unfit. 
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OpPORTtTNITY  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  FOR  INDEPENDENT  ACTION 

Nevertheless,  even  without  such  help,  the  schools  have  it  in  their  power  to  bring 
about  radical  changes  for  the  better  solely  thru  their  own  initiative.  Definite,  three- 
term  curricula  for  the  most  needed  objectives  should  be  laid  out  in  common  by  all 
the  schools  and  adhered  to,  no  student  being  admitted  at  any  point  who  has  not  fully 
satisfied  the  preceding  requirements.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  large  body  of  students 
ready  to  take  an  exclusive  curriculum  of  this  sort,  and  it  may  be  safely  predicted 
that  most  of  those  who  now  enter  and  withdraw  irregularly  would  accommodate 
themselves  to  such  a  requirement  if  it  were  necessary.  As  long  as  the  school  continues 
to  sacrifice  its  coherence  to  the  putative  "necessities'"  of  the  students,  one  may  be 
sure  that  the  latter  will  take  full  advantage  of  their  opportunities.  Even  the  stu- 
dents themselves,  however,  prefer  the  other  system  and  think  it  feasible.  When  asked 
as  to  the  merits  of  saving  funds  for  a  year's  continuous  attendance  versus  the  quar- 
terly interchange  of  teaching  and  study,  ninety-four  per  cent  of  the  students  declared 
that  the  first  was  wiser.  And  when  asked  whether  that  plan  was  practicable  for  most 
student-teachei's,  nearly  three-fourths  voted  that  it  was.^  The  normal  school  teachers 
were  not  nearly  so  confident  on  this  latter  point  as  were  the  students.  Two-thirds  of 
those  teachers  replying  from  Warrensburg  and  all  but  one  from  Maryville  believed 
that  consecutive  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  great  majority  of  the  students  was 
practicable,  but  at  Cape  Girardeau  one-half,  at  Springfield  two-thirds,  and  at  Kirks- 
ville  three-quarters  of  them  were  of  the  opposite  opinion.^  The  discount  in  these  ex- 
pressions, both  of  students  and  of  teachers,  must  probably  be  made  from  the  objectors 
as  most  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  situation  with  which  they  are  familiar.  It  is  cer- 
tainly difficult  to  see  why  a  student,  especially  one  of  collegiate  status,  could  not  teach 
longer  and  save  money  for  a  year's  work  instead  of  coming  only  for  six  months  or  for 
a  single  quarter. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  regular  session  that  one  would  like  to  see  at  once  made  contin- 
uous; the  summer  session  should  provide  as  now  for  teachers  for  whom  a  continuous 
year's  work  may  be  out  of  the  question,  until  the  elimination  of  low  grade  certificates 
may  reduce  this  need.  But  here,  also,  the  work  should  be  organized  in  sequence  in 
effective  curricula,  even  tho  the  advantage  of  consecutive  attendance  would  have  to 
be  sacrificed.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter,  for  example,  to  offer  the  successive  quarters 
of  a  two-year  curriculum  in  succeeding  summers,  thus  making  it  possible  for  a  teacher 
in  one  full  year  and  three  summers  to  complete  the  course.  At  the  same  time  dupli- 
cation could  be  avoided,  except  in  so  far  as  might  be  actually  necessary  to  handle  the 
numbers,  by  arranging  to  distribute  the  work  of  different  quarters  among  the  schools. 
To  be  assured  of  finding  the  particular  quarter's  work  needed  complete  at  some  school 
in  the  state  would  be  a  sufficiently  reasonable  provision  for  the  irregular  student  at 

'  The  questions  were  asked  at  Maryville,  Warrenshurg,  and  Kirksville.  Twelve  hundred  sixteen,  or  94  per  cent  of 
those  reporting,  voted  for  the  first  proposition,  and  77D,  or  70  per  cent  of  those  reporting,  voted  for  the  second. 
'  At  Kirksville,  however,  96  per  cent  of  the  students  voted  in  favor  of  consecutive  sessions  and  76  per  cent  for  their 
ptafticability. 
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the  summer  sessions.  This  naturally  presupposes  intimate  cooperation  between  the 
schools  on  a  carefully  worked-out  plan. 


4.  Admission  and  Classijication 

a.  REaUIREMENTS  FOE  ADMISSION 

Conditions  of  admission  to  the  normal  schools  in  Missouri  are  determined  partly 
by  law  and  partly  by  the  regulations  of  the  various  boards  of  regents.  The  law 
of  1870  establishing  the  first  two  normal  schools  permitted  the  board  to  require  a 
declaration  on  the  part  of  each  entering  student  that  it  was  his  intention  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.'  This  requirement  was  made  compulsory  in  1879,* 
and  is  still  in  force.'  Such  declaration  is  usually  incorporated  in  some  information  or 
registration  blank  that  the  student  is  required  to  sign  as  a  whole.  The  provision  is 
thus  technically  satisfied  without  giving  it  what  in  some  cases  world  be  unwelcome 
prominence.  Maryville  does  not  require  the  declaration  at  all.  In  the  catalogues  War- 
rensburg  alone  gives  it  due  emphasis ;'  the  others  omit  all  reference  to  it.  To  meet  the 
obvious  intent  of  the  law,  a  separate  signature  on  a  duly  specific  and  formal  blank 
should  be  demanded,  and  notice  of  the  requirement  should  be  given  in  each  catalogue. 
Candidly  interpreted,  the  declaration  is  a  genuine  and  important  condition  of  admis- 
sion, and  when  duly  emphasized,  may  furnish  valuable  moral  support  to  a  school 
that  seeks  to  concentrate  its  effort.  The  experience  of  Warrensburg  is  ample  evi- 
dence of  this. 

Regulations  of  Local  Boaeds 

The  single  board  in  charge  of  the  first  two  schools  set  up  certain  further  condi- 
tions. The  first  was  an  age  limit  of  seventeen  years  for  boys  and  fifteen  years  for  girls, 
with  the  understanding  that  in  case  the  student  agi-eed  to  take  the  full  course,  he 
would  be  admitted  one  year  earlier.*  These  age  limits  underwent  various  fluctua- 
tions in  the  several  schools,  soon  (1876)  dropping  to  fourteen  for  both  boys  and  girls, 
and  later  rising  to  fifteen  and  sixteen.  At  present  the  matter  of  age  scarcely  enters 
into  consideration,  the  question  being  one  of  articulation  with  the  elementary  school. 
The  only  other  original  entrance  provision  of  importance  was  an  educational  quali- 
fication stated  to  be  "an  examination  as  for  a  second  grade  county  certificate""^ — at 
that  time  the  lowest  teaching  certificate  in  use,  and  equivalent  at  best  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  eighth  elementary  grade.  The  manner  of  the  enforcement  of  this  second 
requirement  deserves  special  consideration. 


'  Laws  of  Missouri,  1870,  page  136,  section  10. 
'  Revised  Statutes,  1879.  section  7167.  '  1918. 

*  State  Report,  1871.  page  139.  "  Ibid. 
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Examination  versus  "Proving  up" 

Whatever  the  prerequisite  to  regular  membership  in  a  Missouri  normal  school,  it 
is  improbable  that  any  student,  otherwise  acceptable,  was  ever  refused  admission  to 
the  institutions  on  account  of  deficient  scholarship.  For  extremely  backward  students 
a  "  sub-normal"  or  elementary  department  with  courses  of  varying  length  appears  to 
have  done  duty  throughout  the  first  thirty  years.  Nevertheless,  during  this  early  period 
admission  to  the  normal  school  proper  was  guarded  by  an  examination  demanded  of 
all, — at  least,  of  all  those  who  had  not  already  been  examined  for  a  teacher's  certifi- 
cate. Provision  for  such  an  examination  appears  in  some  form  in  practically  all  of  the 
catalogues  until  1900.'  Meanwhile  the  few  applicants  holding  advanced  standing  from 
colleges  and  seminaries,^  and  later  those  coming  from  the  high  schools  as  they  devel- 
oped, were  admitted  with  due  credit  for  work  already  done,  but  the  difficulty  of  esti- 
mating the  precise  value  of  such  work  brought  from  every  variety  of  institution  led 
to  a  practice  that  has  since  wrought  havoc  in  the  institutions.  Examination  of  such 
a  student  was  waived  out  of  deference  to  his  "  grades,"  but  to  test  its  worth  the  credit 
was  not  formally  accepted  until  the  student  had  "  shown  that  he  could  do  satisfac- 
tory work"  in  the  classes  where  such  credit  placed  him,  and  it  became  the  general 
custom,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  to  defer  even  the  record  of  the  advanced  credit 
until  shortly  before  graduation.'  Experience  has  taught  other  higher  institutions  that 
this  policy  is  disastrous.  A  scheme  that  makes  a  large  material  advantage  to  the  stu- 
dent contingent  upon  his  performance  in  a  single  course  puts  an  enormous  strain  upon 
the  personal  equation  of  both  teachers  and  administrators.  A  wise  policy  reduces  this 
to  a  minimum;  the  teacher's  task  in  fairly  judging  a  student's  deserts  in  his  own 
coui-se  alone  is  delicate  enough,  without  weighting  the  scale  with  a  whole  series  of  other 
consequences.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  a  better  plan  to  keep  on  requiring  examina- 
tions until  the  institutions  whose  credits  could  be  trusted  were  recognized,  and  then  to 
accept  credit  from  them  unconditionally.  If  students  from  schools  holding  this  privi- 
lege made  poor  records,  the  school  could  then  be  deprived  of  the  certificate  privilege, 
and  its  students  be  again  required  to  take  examinations;  in  any  case  the  status  of  any 
given  student  would  always  be  settled.  Elsewhere  this  plan  has  worked  to  the  mutual 
satisfaction  of  schools  and  students.  Certain  efforts  were  made  in  this  direction  by 
utilizing  the  "approved  list "  of  high  schools  drawn  up  by  the  state  university,  but 
the  other  method  seemed  plausible  as  well  as  more  simple ;  it  was  certainly  far  more 


'  The  following  announcements  are  typical :  "  The  first  Monday  of  each  term  will  be  devoted  to  examination  for 

admission  to  the  different  classes.  After  examination,  students  are  assifirnedto  the  classes  which  they  are  qualified 

to  enter,"  Catalogue,  Kirksvitle,  1879,  page  18.  "Students  are  admitted  to  any  term  or  year  on  examination."  Cata- 

logue,  Warrensburff,  1889,  page  23,  "The  preliminary  examination  for  admittance  to  the  normal  classes  is  both 

oral  and  written.  .Students  will  be  admitted  to  any  class  upon  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  preceding 

studies  of  the  course,"  Catalogue,  Cape  Girardeau,  1897,  page  7, 

'  Reference  to  these  begins  in  the  catalogue  of  1882  at  Warrensbnrg,  and  in  1886  at  Kirksville, 

*  Thus:  "  Grades  accepted  by  the  departments  will  not  be  placed  on  the  general  record  until  the  last  term  of  the 

year  in  which  the  student  expects  to  graduate."  Catalogue,  Warrenshurg,  1899,  page  14.  See  similar  statement, 

Cataloifue,  KirkavUU,  1897,  page  28, 
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agreeable  to  the  student  to  be  released  from  examinations,  and  the  policy  was  soon 
generally  adopted.^ 

The  decade  beginning  with  1900  brought  rapid  expansion  and  reorganization.  Since 
1882  Warrensburg,  and  probably  the  other  schools,  had  allowed  high  school  gradu- 
ates to  finish  the  course  in  one  year.^  In  1899  Warrensburg  increased  her  requirements 
to  two  years,'  for  graduates  of  approved  first  class  high  schools,  and  in  1904  this  was 
agreed  to  by  the  others.  According  to  the  plan  of  this  agreement,  more  time  was  to 
be  required  of  graduates  from  second  and  third  class  schools,  and  applicants  from 
unapproved  schools  not  holding  teachers'  certificates  were  to  be  examined;  Kirksville, 
however,  reserved  the  right  to  assign  any  credentials  whatever  value  she  chose  without 
examination.* 

Reorganization  of  the  Secondary  Program 

After  1904  a  student  who  went  thru  high  school  required  six  years  beyond  the 
eighth  grade  to  obtain  his  normal  school  diploma,  while  students  who  went  to  the  nor- 
mal school  directly  from  the  eighth  grade  could  combine  their  secondary  and  profes- 
sional studies,  and  finish  both  in  four  or  five  years'  time ;  and  large  numbers  did  so.  The 
next  problem,  therefore,  was  to  convert  this  old  four-year  normal  school  curriculum 
into  a  six-year  curriculum  requiring  as  much  from  students  who  attended  the  normal 
school  only  as  from  those  who  first  completed  high  school.  This  duty  was  not  frankly 
faced.  It  could  have  been  well  discharged  in  one  of  two  ways :  either  by  adding  two 
years  of  genuine  collegiate  and  professional  work  to  the  old  secondary  cumculum,  or 
by  pushing  up  the  old  course  and  building  in  two  good  years  of  secondary  work  at 
the  bottom.  Neither  alternative  was  followed ;  the  old  curriculum  was  indeed  advanced 
by  two  years,  but  instead  of  requiring  new  work  below  it,  the  old  "sub-normal"  en- 
trance requirements  were  transferred  bodily  to  this  uncertain  gap  between  the  ele- 
mentary school  and  the  old  curriculum  which  had  been  thus  advanced. 

The  same  eighth  grade  subjects  were  covered,  a  little  more  intensively  to  be  sure, 
in  one  or  two  semesters,  so  that  any  mature  youth  could  fill  out  irregularities  in  his 

'  "  Graduates  of  High  Schools,  approved  by  the  Missouri  State  University,  will  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing 
without  examination,'*  "Applicants  for  advanced  standing  who  have  done  work  out  of  school  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  competent  teachers  may  be  given  credit  for  such  work,  but  the  faculty  will  reserve  the  right  to  examine," 
etc.  Catalogue,  Cape  Girardeau,  1902,  page  12. 

"Graduates  from  High  Schools  and  Academies  enumerated  in  the  'Approved  List'  of  the  University  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  classification  on  presenting  certificates  of  graduation,  but  before  final  credit  is  given  the  student  must 
establish  his  claim  by  satisfactory  work.  The  usual  entrance  examinations  are  lor  classification  only.  In  lieu  of  these 
a  candidate  for  admission  must  present  a  valid  certificate  of  any  grade,  or  recent  standings  from  any  good  school." 
Catalogue,  Warrensburg,  1894,  pages  24  tt.  Reference  to  the  "  approved  list "  of  the  university  was  omitted  in  the 
next  catalogue. 

"  Grades  furnished  from  Colleges,  High  Schools,  and  Academies  will  be  accepted  by  heads  of  departments  after 
the  students  presenting  the  same  have  shown  approved  proficiency  in  similar  studies."  Catalogue,  Kirksville,  1894, 
page  16. 

'  Apparently  Warrensburg  alone  made  definite  provigiona  for  such  students  in  a  special  curricnlom. 
'  Catalogue,  1899,  page  12. 

*  After  stating  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  Kirksville  catalogue  proceeds :  "  But  this  Institution  prefers  to  ad- 
mit and  classify  all  students  on  the  evidences  of  .scholarship  furnished  by  their  grade  card.s,  certificates,  diploma.s, 
etc.,  and  without  examination.  ...  We  therefore  seek  tomakerulesof  classification  so  flexible  as  to  recognize  fully 
the  merits  of  each  school  and  each  individual  student"  Catalogue,  Kirksville.  1904,  page  18. 
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elementary  schooling,  and  still  count  it  all  as  secondary  work.^  This  case  of  appar- 
ently bad  faith  with  the  high  schools,  the  best  of  which  were  now  requiring  in  their 
first  year  a  full  program  of  secondary  work  in  algebra,  ancient  history,  Latin,  and  so 
forth, — almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  first  year  of  the  regular  normal  program  two 
years  beyond, — had  an  explanation  that  should  not  be  overlooked,  tho  it  hardly 
justifies  the  course  taken.  Most  of  the  students  coming  to  the  normal  schools  were 
attending  but  a  few  terms  in  order  to  obtain  teaching  privileges,  and  were  not  bent 
on  following  out  a  complete  cumculum.^For  them  good  review  courses  were  essential. 
The  better  students  who  did  go  on,  however,  especially  those  who  had  taught,  passed 
over  these  "review"  courses  hurriedly,  and  after  a  few  weeks'  work  to  "prove  up" 
presently  found  themselves  in  possession  of  a  mass  of  credits  representing  half  of  a 
high  school  curriculum,  but  leaving  no  corresponding  deposit  in  their  education.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  the  schools  at  this  point  either  not  to  have  counted  such 
work  for  secondary  credit,  or  else  to  have  created  real  professional  courses  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  require  the  attendance  of  all  who  had  not  actually  taken  them.' 

"Proving  up"  Policy  Established 

"Entrance  requirements"  were  thus  all  but  completely  swallowed  up  in  the  reor- 
ganized secondary  program.  Examinations  for  admission  disappeared,^  and  "proving 

•  The  school  at  Kirksville,  after  trying  in  vain  to  merge  its  "  sub-normal "  course  with  the  eighth  grade  of  its  "  Model 
School "  iCatalOffue,  1901,  page 27),  solves  the  problem  thus  in  1902  (Catalogue,  page  18):  "Sub-normal  Course.  A  thor- 
ough and  systematic  teachers'  course  in  the  subjects  that  all  teachers  must  know.  One  cla.ss  in  arithmetic,  rigorous, 
searching,  thorough,  old-fashioned  mental  and  written  arithmetic.  One  good  thorough-going  grammar  class  (etc., 
etc.,  for  history,  civil  government,  and  physiology].  It  is  not  an  ordinary  course.  It  is  not  by  ordinary  men.  It  ia  not 
eioMK  grade  work."  (Our  italics.)  But  the  English  department  in  the  same  catalogue  (page  32)  states  that  this  gram- 
mar class  is  for  "all  who  are  deficient  *'  precisely  as  it  did  in  the  years  before  when  it  was  clearly  eighth  grade  woric 
(Catalogue,  1901,  page  20). 

'  The  importance  of  these  first  two  years  for  low  grade  teachers  is  evident  from  the  Rural  Certificate  Course,  which 
until  1916  required  nothing  further. 

'  The  two-year  gap  existing  after  1900  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  normal  school  curriculum  was  first  con- 
sistently filled  at  Warrensburg  in  1909,  by  inserting  two  years  of  English,  algebra  and  geometry,  ancient  and  mod- 
em history,  foreign  language  or  science.  Kirksville  since  1908  has  scheduled  two  years'  work,  of  which  the  first  con- 
sisted of  "common  school  subjects"  repeated.  Cape  Girardeau  in  1908  adopted  a  secondary  course  of  fifteen  units 
including  the  same  review  courses.  Springfield  did  the  same  with  fourteen  units,  raised  to  fifteen  the  next  year.  And 
Maryville  in  1911  laid  out  two  full  years*  work  for  a  "  Common  School  Certificate"  —  amixtureof  reviews  with  high 
school  and  professional  work. 

*  The  evolution  at  Kirksville  is  interesting ;  significant  points  are  italicised. 

Catalogue,  1899,  page  14:  "  All  persons  applying  for  admission  to  the  Sub-Normal  School  course  shall  be  subjected 
to  a  tltorough  examination  in,"  etc.  (five  subjects).  "  All  persons  applying  for  admission  to  the  Normal  School  proper 
shall  be  subjected  to  a  thorough  examination  in  all  subjects  of  the  sub-normal  school  course  and  no  person  whose 
average  falls  below  60%  shall  be  admitted  to  either." 

Ibid.,  page  10:  "Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  June  16, 1899.  Standing  obtained  recently  in  High  Schools, 
Academies,  and  Colleges  on  the  approved  list  of  the  State  University  will  be  accepted  by  this  institution,  after 
satisfactory  examination  in  any  one  subject  agreed  upon  by  the  applicant  and  the  President  of  this  institution." 

Catalogue,  1900,  page  36:  "  Standing  obtained  recently  in  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges  on  the  approved 
list  of  the  University  will  be  accepted  by  this  institution."  "All  students  are  requested  to  bring  with  them  their 
grade  cards,  certificates,  diplomas  and  other  documents  showing  their  standing  in  schools  heretofore  attended  by 
them."  (No  mention  of  an  entrance  examination  occurs  in  the  catalogue.) 

Catalogue,  1901,  page  48 :  "  Bring  all  your  grade  cards,  certificates  and  diplomas."  "  Avoid  examinations  by  bring- 
ing these  credentials."  "  Examinations  on  entering  a  school  are  as  worrisome  to  the  Faculty  and  President  as  they 
are  to  the  student." 

Catalogue,  1902,  page  8:  "If  the  students  maintain  themselves  creditably  in  the  advanced  work  .  . .  the  grades 
brought  from  other  institutions  are  approved." 

Bulletin,  December,  1902,  page  6:  CThis  plan)  "  simply  places  every  student  on  his  own  merits.  ...  It  gives  each 
■tudent  opportunity  to  graduate  in  the  shortest  possible  time."  "We  desire  [page  6]  to  avoid  the  labor,  annoyance 
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up"  became  the  standai-d  procedure.  By  this  system  credentials,  of  course,  lose  their 
importance,  and  are  neglected  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  proposed 
to  rely  upon  a  student's  class  work.  Warrensburg  alone  appears  to  demand  and  file 
specific  original  credentials  for  all  grades  allowed.^  All  of  the  schools  follow  the  prac- 
tice of  admitting  and  classifying  the  student  on  his  own  representations,  and  not  until 
he  becomes  definitely  a  candidate  for  a  certificate  or  diploma  are  his  papers  asked 
for  even  at  the  schools  that  require  them  for  graduation.  In  granting  advanced  stand- 
ing, none  of  the  normal  schools,  save  Warrensburg,  appears  to  distinguish  effectively 
between  approved  and  unapproved  high  schools  as  rated  by  the  state  superintendent. 
When  such  distinction  is  made,  the  tendency  is  to  discount  more  or  less  the  total 
amount  of  unapproved  credit  without  reference  to  individual  subjects.  Thus  eight 
units  from  an  unapproved  school  may  be  cut  down  to  six  to  penalize  the  school,  but 
no  notice  will  be  taken  of  the  student's  deficient  preparation  in  the  subjects  studied. 

Uniform  Administration  of  Admission  RF.auiREMENTS  Needed 

The  experience  of  the  normal  schools  in  the  administration  of  their  en  trance  require- 
ments contains  some  instructive  suggestions.  In  the  first  place  it  is  clearly  impossi- 
ble to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  method  of  procedure  without  cooperation,  either  volun- 
tary or  enforced.  To  have  one  of  five  state  schools  that  exist  to  do  the  same  work  ad- 
vertise admission  by  examination  and  another  offer  to  take  any  one  "on  his  merits," 
otherwise  determined,  while  the  policies  of  the  rest  range  somewhere  between,  is  de- 
moralizing. It  shakes  public  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  system,  and  it  leads  to 
evasion  and  equivocation  in  the  institution.  School  authorities  that  would  have  been 
glad  to  follow  the  mting  of  the  state  superintendent  freely  admitted  that  it  was 
impossible  "  because  the  others  don't  do  it."  No  one  knows  exactly  what  the  "others" 
do,  but  suspicion  and  rumor,  together  with  the  tales  of  migrant  students,  keep  a  tangle 

and  embarrassment  of  examinations.  Where  a  student  has  no  school  credentials,  a  letter  from  some  well-known 
teacher  or  other  person  connected  with  schools  will  be  helpful." 

Thus  the  "  merit  system  "  was  firmly  established  and  *'  No  Examinations'*  became  a  headline  attraction  in  the 
prospectus  (.Bulletin,  March,  1906,  page  4).  From  this  time  on,  students  from  any  source  were  welcomed  at  Kirksville 
and  "proved  up"  by  placing  them  where  they  claimed  to  belong  regardless  of  credentials,  and  if  they  could  "do 
the  work," — that  is,  if  they  could  get  a  passing  mark,  — earlier  claims,  often  even  of  a  dissimilar  character,  were 
validated. 

Cape  Girardeau  adopted  the  same  plan,  more  reservedly,  but  no  less  effectively: 

Catalogue,  1904.  page  12:  "Other  applicants  for  admission  may  be  admitted  by  examination,  or  on  presentation 
of  such  other  evidences  ...  as  the  faculty  may  require." 

Catalogue,  1905,  page  15:  Same  statement,  omitting  reference  to  examinations. 

Catalogue,  1908,  page  21  (referring  to  students  without  credentials) :  "The  usual  practice  is  to  classify  a  student  as 
seems  best  after  looking  carefully  into  his  work  done  in  other  schools  before  entering  the  normal  school.  An  entrajice 
examination  is  7iot  usually  required." 

In  the  catalogue  of  1914  reference  is  made  to  "completion  of  an  eight-grade  school,  or  work  of  equivalent  value," 
as  a  minimum  requirement,  but  allusion  follows  to  possible  "conditions  "  and  no  mention  is  made  of  examinations. 

Springfield,  from  its  establishment  in  1906,  accepted  and  practised  the  Kirksville  doctrine;  "without  examina- 
tion" is  the  only  formula  contained  in  its  bulletins. 

Warrensburg  alone,  of  the  five  schools,  has  maintained  in  its  bulletins  a  clear  and  consistent  examination  require- 
ment for  such  work  as  could  not  be  certified  on  the  basis  of  state  (specified  in  full  after  1908)  approval.  Its  procedure 
with  students  lacking  even  elementjiry  school  diplomas  has  been  much  the  same  as  in  the  other  schools. 

Maryville  followed  Warrcnsburg's  specifications  until  1910,  when  the  conditions  of  admission  became  vague  and 
references  to  examinations  were  omitted. 
'  See  page  336. 
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of  mutual  charges  always  afloat.  When  Kirksville  in  1904  refused  to  enter  into  a  joint 
agreement,  and  proceeded  to  let  down  the  bars  to  any  one,  the  other  schools  were 
practically  compelled  to  follow  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  with  the  result  that 
each  school  has  since  practised  a  vague  compromise  governed  largely  by  its  "  inter- 
pretations "  of  the  candidate,  and  of  his  papers  when  he  had  any. 

It  is  quite  indispensable  that  in  a  matter  of  this  sort  unity  should  prevail  on  the 
basis  of  clearly  reasoned  principles,  and  that  such  agi'eement  should  include  not  only 
the  principles  but  their  actual  administration.  In  event  of  the  consolidated  adminis- 
tration proposed  elsewhere,  the  permits  for  admission  could  be  issued  at  a  central 
office.  Even  under  present  conditions,  the  simplest  possible  arrangement  would  be  to 
have  all  credit  for  admission  and  for  advanced  standing  for  any  normal  school  first 
determined  at  the  state  department,  the  agency  already  charged  with  inspection  and 
rating  of  the  institutions  from  which  nine-tenths  of  the  students  come.  This  should 
be  done  regardless  of  the  school  at  which  the  credentials  were  to  be  presented;  the 
student  would  then  make  his  choice. 

What  should  be  the  Method  of  Admission  ? 

As  for  the  terms  themselves  on  which  students  should  be  admitted,  it  is  sufficiently 
obvious  that  the  "  proving  up"  method  is  a  delusion.  Two  main  interests  are  involved: 
first,  the  standards  of  the  normal  schools,  and  second,  the  welfare  of  the  educational 
system  from  which  their  students  are  drawn.  As  already  pointed  out,  the  admission 
of  students  who  are  untested  or  unreliably  vouched  for  introduces  two  seriously  dis- 
turbing influences:  the  presence  of  such  students  tends,  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
ber, to  change  the  standard  of  instruction  and  achievement  wholly  for  the  worse ;  and 
secondly,  each  is  likely  to  become  a  "special  case"  unwarrantably  engaging  a  tesuih- 
er's  sympathy  for  himself  instead  of  promoting  devotion  to  the  soundness  of  that 
remoter  public  service  for  which  he  is  being  prepared.  The  poverty  and  vocational 
need  of  many  such  students  brings  an  overwhelming  pressure  to  bear  on  the  teacher, 
as  is  substantially  shown  in  the  review  of  student  ratings.'  Any  rational  system  of  ad- 
mission that  will  prevent  this  relaxation  of  classroom  standards,  and  tend  to  obviate 
what  amounts  to  a  perversion  of  the  normal  school  teacher's  singleness  of  motive, 
should  be  welcome. 

The  other  consideration  suggested  is  the  part  played  by  the  normal  school  as  an 
institution  in  the  educational  structure  of  the  state.  It  may  be  granted  for  the  moment 
that  each  noranal  school  could  "prove  up"  each  applicant  successfully  and  without 
damage  to  itself,and  that  it  has  done  so,  receiving  its  students  from  all  kinds  of  schools 
upon  virtually  the  same  footing.  Even  thus  it  is  important  to  consider  what  differ- 
ence would  now  appear  in  the  high  schools  of  Missouri  if  these  five  normal  schools 
had  from  the  outset  announced  and  enforced  their  new  joint  requirement^  as  stated 
in  the  Springfield  catalogue  of  1917:  "All  persons  who  expect  credits  for  work  done 

'  See  page  S21.         '  Entered  into  since  this  study  was  begrun. 
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in  unclassified  high  schools  or  unaccredited  academies  or  colleges  wiU  be  required  to 
take  examination."  "  No  one  can  afford  to  attend  an  unapproved  school."  ^  The  influ- 
ence of  the  university  in  improving  and  maintaining  the  standards  of  the  larger  high 
schools  thru  just  this  means  has  been  incalculable;  the  normal  schools,  working  in 
constant  touch  as  they  have  with  the  smaller  schools,  could  certainly  have  wielded 
the  same  or  even  greater  influence  in  guiding  their  development.  When  this  is  the 
case,  surely  no  school  or  group  of  schools  has  the  right  to  stand  out  from  concerted 
action  for  the  sake  of  independent  ambitions.  As  the  Missouri  schools  have  come  to 
see,  a  fair  and  thorough  examination  is  the  only  just  form  of  entrance  requirement 
for  persons  whose  educational  history  is  not  understood  and  vouched  for  by  other 
competent  agencies.  Until  well-standardized,  objective  tests  can  take  its  place,  any 
other  method  is  as  demoralizing  as  that  of  a  bank  which  should  extend  unlimited 
credit  to  a  new  customer  without  enquiring  into  his  resources. 

Second  in  importance  only  to  the  examination  requirement  for  admission  from  un- 
approved schools  is  the  need  of  requiring  students  who  offer  approved  credit  to  bring, 
in  due  form,  reliable  evidence  of  their  past  work.  This  again,  aside  from  safeguarding 
the  normal  school,  involves  the  twofold  purpose  of  breeding  in  the  student  a  respect 
for  educational  requirements  at  least  equal  to  that  for  ordinary  business  obligations, 
and  of  keeping  the  contributing  elementary  and  secondary  schools  conscious  of  their 
duty  on  the  same  account.  During  the  Missouri  visits  it  was  found  that  such  normal 
schools  as  persistently  required  proper  evidences  of  previous  training  had  apparently 
little  difficulty  in  securing  them,  while  those  that  failed  to  require  them  were  emphatic 
in  the  assertion  that  the  schools  had  no  records,  that  it  would  be  too  much  trouble 
for  the  teachers  and  principals  to  provide  them,  that  to  ask  them  was  unjust  to  the 
student,  and  similar  untenable  excuses.  As  in  the  matter  of  examination  for  unap- 
proved work,  a  relentless  demand  for  a  clear,  signed,  and  dated  statement  of  the 
student's  previous  work,  on  a  blank  issued  preferably  by  the  state  department,  and 
deposited  in  original  form  with  the  school,  would  serve  by  just  so  much  to  stimulate 
the  small  high  school  to  clear  thinking  and  a  sense  of  its  responsibility  to  its  pupils. 

b.  Classification  of  Students 

The  prevailing  principle  of  classification  of  students  in  the  normal  schools  has  been 
described  above:  the  student  states  orally  his  qualifications  and  is  classified  accord- 
ingly. In  certain  subjects,  such  as  language  and  mathematics,  a  respect  for  sequence 
must  of  necessity  be  preserved,  but  only  such  as  is  unavoidable  in  that  subject.  It 
should  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  no  modal  form  of  curriculum ;  the  majority  of 
students  can  hardly  fail  to  follow  a  certain  broad  groove.  But  the  real  test  of  such  a 
system  is  to  be  found  in  the  number  and  character  of  the  exceptions  permitted.  These 
leave  an  observer  with  the  distinct  impression  that  each  course  is  regarded  much  as 
a  pot  of  dye  in  which  any  applicant  for  credit  may  be  dipped  without  regard  to  his 

*  Catalogue,  Springfield,  page  13. 
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age,  maturity,  scholastic  attainment,  or  teaching  experience,  or  to  the  relation  of  these 
various  factors  with  the  con-esponding  characteristics  of  other  members  of  the  class. 
The  asset  of  similar  mental  equipment  in  a  class  unit  setting  out  upon  a  cooperative 
intellectual  undertaking  seems  wholly  unprovided  for  if  not  undiscovered;  where  it 
exists,  it  exists  by  accident.' 

Peocedure  at  Kirksville 

The  system  operates  with  the  greatest  latitude  at  Kirksville,  where  it  started. 
"Those  who  remain  .  .  .  know  what  they  have  to  take;  those  .  .  .  from  outside  know 
what  they  need.  So  classification  is  completed  in  less  than  a  day.  Indeed  classification 
almost  governs  itself.'"^  "Almost  "seems  superfluous  in  describing  the  practice  of  1915. 
On  the  opening  day  all  teachers  range  themselves  about  the  large  gymnasium  and 
the  student  moves  from  one  stand  to  another  cafeteria-wise,  making  up  his  program 
as  best  he  can  from  the  catalogued  offerings.  No  teacher  is  responsible,  and  each 
naturally  desires  a  full  department;  hence,  as  one  high  in  authority  expressed  it,  "a 
student  may  take  whatever  he  can  get  a  teacher  to  sign  up  to,  and  that  is  almost 
anything."  The  bewildered  newcomer  chooses  his  faculty  adviser  after  the  registra- 
tion, lest  there  be  undue  influence  brought  to  bear  on  his  elections.  Even  then  these 
advisers  are  denied  access  to  the  credentials  and  records  of  the  advisee,  if  there  be  any, 
so  that  their  advice  is  never  of  other  than  a  general  nature.^  Lacking  official  direc- 
tion, the  student  consults  some  friend  who  knows  the  school.  It  was  said  that  the 
members  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  (!)  were  especially  helpful  in  counseling 
students  as  to  what  courses  to  take,  but  students  declared  that  usually  "one  must 
expect  to  lose  the  first  quarter's  work  "  because  of  not  knowing  how  to  choose.  The 
head  of  the  institution  may  be  called  upon  to  settle  disputed  points,  but  endeavors, 
as  he  explained,  not  to  interfere  unless  obliged  to.  The  whole  procedure  impresses 
one  as  a  plan  primarily  devised  to  ensure  to  each  teacher  nominally  equal  terms  of 
competition  for  students,  with  the  president  as  umpire  in  the  contest. 

Composition  of  Classes  thus  formed 

The  composition  of  the  classes  put  together  in  the  above  fashion  agrees  with  what 
one  would  expect  under  the  circumstances.  A  class  in  the  "Teaching  of  Advanced 
English"  was  typical, — excellently  led,  but  found  to  consist  of  students  few  of  whom 
had  yet  had  any  collegiate  English,  and  including  several  who  had  not  yet  completed 

'  Theoretically  there  is  a  simple  and  efficient  iruide  for  this  system  of  classiflcation.  As  explained  especially  at  K  irks- 
ville.  Cape  Girardeau,  and  Sprinf^fleld,  each  student  is  watched  carefully  after  enrolment,  and  if  he  cannot  "do  the 
work  "  in  a  given  class,  he  is  dropped  and  required  to  enroll  elsewhere.  Aside  from  the  confusion  to  the  class  and  loss 
of  time  to  the  student,  this  plan  might  work  if  carefully  administered,  but  the  class  records  of  these  three  schools 
seem  to  show  that  students  neither  fail  nor  are  dropped  in  any  such  proportion  as  a  system  of  this  kind  would  inev- 
itably require.  (For  further  discussion  see  page  822,  note  2.) 
'  Bulletin  m.  No.  2, 1803,  page  14. 

•  At  other  schools,  particularly  at  Cape  Girardeau,  a  system  of  "  sponsors,*'  assigned  to  a  student  according  aa  his 
work  is  distributed,  is  used  with  apparent  effectiveness  to  keep  the  student  advised  on  all  features  of  his  work 
including  the  making  of  his  program. 
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required  secondary  English,  yet  all  were  expecting  to  teach  English  in  high  schools, 
and  were  receiving  their  sole  professional  instruction  for  the  purpose  at  this  point.* 

Subjects  are  not  confined  to  students  of  a  certain  "  year"  or  grade  of  advancement, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  such  groupings  at  Kirksville.  Thirty-seven  classes  ^  were 
carefully  analyzed  as  to  the  attainments  of  their  members,  and  of  these  six  contained 
students  having  to  their  credit  sufficient  work  to  be  rated  in  each  of  the  eight  years 
of  the  secondary  and  college  curricula;  one  class  only  was  confined  to  students  in  as 
few  as  two  such  grades,  and  the  median  as  well  as  modal  range  of  distribution  covered 
five  years.  Most  classes  showed  a  certain  modal  "year"  of  membership,  which  made  it 
possible  to  calculate  the  propoi'tion  of  members  above  and  below  such  mode.  No  class 
proved  to  have  fewer  than  thirty  per  cent,  while  over  a  third  had  more  than  sixty  per 
cent  of  their  membership  outside  of  the  normal  "year"  of  advancement.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  classes  contained  both  secondary  and  collegiate  students;  thir- 
teen were  attended  chiefly  by  secondary  students  and  the  same  number  contained  a 
majority  of  college  students.  Two  had  secondary  students  only  and  seven  had  college 
students  only;  two  were  confined  to  students  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  college 
years. 

Similarly  with  the  elements  of  age  and  teaching  experience:  students  less  than 
twenty  years  of  age,  usually  with  no  teaching  experience,  are  classified  indifferently 
with  students  twenty-five  or  thirty  yeai-s  of  age,  or  even  older,  who  have  taught  for 
many  years.  Among  the  thirty-seven  classes  above  examined,  twelve  had  more  than 
ten  per  cent  of  their  students  in  each  of  these  extreme  age  groups;  three  had  twenty 
per  cent  in  each  extreme  gi'oup.  In  point  of  teaching  experience  of  their  members, 
these  thirty-seven  classes  ranged  from  three,  in  which  ten  per  cent  or  fewer  had 
experience,  thru  every  percentile  decade  to  two  classes  in  which  one  hundred  per  cent 
had  had  experience. 

Tlie  conditions  just  described  at  Kirksville  are  not  peculiar  to  that  school,  but  occur 
elsewhere  even  more  strikingly  in  some  respects.  Comparisons  should  not  be  made, 
however,  between  the  schools,  as  the  classes  analyzed,  tho  fairly  representative  of  the 
school,  are  not  chosen  equally  from  the  same  subjects  or  departments  in  each  school, 
nor  do  they  constitute  the  same  proportion  of  all  the  classes  in  each  school. 

Such  a  mingling  of  age,  standing,  and  experience  involves  necessarily  a  like  jumble 
of  aims  in  all  but  a  very  few  of  the  courses,  and  with  this  the  educational  validity 
of  the  system  breaks  down  completely.  What  can  an  inexperienced,  seventeen-year- 
old  girl,  part  way  thru  her  secondary  work  and  expecting  to  teach  in  a  one-room 
school,  find  in  common  as  a  fellow  student  with  a  college  woman  twenty-five  years  of 
age  who  has  taught  for  several  years  and  is  finishing  her  preparation  for  teaching 

*  At  other  schools,  the  same  condition  appeared  in  classes  visited:  a  class  in  psychoIo(j:ywith  all  years  of  high  school 
represented;  a  class  in  geography  varying  from  poor  eighth  grade  to  good  third  year  high  school;  a  class  in  plane 
geometry  containing  new  high  school  students  and  several  teachers,  who  had  taken  the  subject  and  had  come 
back  for  review. 

'  These  were  selected  with  the  intention  of  getting  fh>m  each  department  a  fair  representation  of  classes  that  would 
test  the  features  here  discussed. 
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high  school  English  ?  Yet  the  ancient  and  mystic  formula  that  "  they  are  both  to  be 
teachers"  is  invoked  as  overshadowing  all  distinctions,  even  the  most  glaring.  To  any 
one  not  under  the  spell  of  this  unctuous  myth,  such  combinations  indicate  nothing 
but  thoughtless  and  wasteful  administration,  or  worse — a  multiplication  for  the  sake 
of  collegiate  impressiveness  of  parallel  electives,  most  of  which  would  have  to  disap- 
pear if  a  rational  classification  were  enforced.  If  it  be  argued  that  all  this  was  due  to 
the  variety  of  material  and  situation  with  which  the  school  was  confronted,  the  reply 
is  simply  that  a  school  that  claims  to  have  recognized  standards  should  select  and  work 
its  material  to  these  standards,  and  not  adapt  its  standards  to  whatever  conditions 
its  over-ambitious  program  may  produce. 

In  their  method  of  classification  the  other  schools  differ  considerably  from  Kirks- 
ville.  Warrensburg,  Cape  Girardeau,  and  Mary  ville  entrust  the  matter  to  experienced 
committees  of  the  staff,  requiring,  except  at  Wari'ensburg,  the  final  approval  of  the 
president  in  each  case.  At  Springfield  the  president  himself  undertakes  to  perform  as 
much  of  the  actual  classification  as  possible,  but  is  assisted  on  opening  days  by  selected 
members  of  the  staff.  These  methods,  especially  the  first,  seem  to  have  resulted  in 
a  more  discriminating  classification  than  at  Kirksville,  where  the  students  in  effect 
classify  themselves  and  advice  is  given  only  when  requested,  but  the  salutary  effect 
is  probably  still  greater  in  increasing  the  sense  of  security  and  direction  that  the  stu- 
dent must  feel  in  having  authoritative  guidance. 

Fixed  Chrkicula  the  Only  Solution 

The  simplest  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  present  critics,  the  only  thoroughly  safe 
way  out  of  such  difficulties  as  have  been  described  consists  in  the  establishment  of 
fixed  professional  curricula  designed  to  embody  the  best  possible  training  for  definite 
objectives,  and  the  admission  to  such  cunicula  of  those  students  only  who  are  fully 
qualified  to  undertake  them.  Normal  school  attendance  outside  of  full  participation 
in  such  curricula  should  not  be  permitted  until  after  graduation,  and  then  only  for 
advanced  courses  especially  designed  and  offered  for  teachers  in  service.  By  this  ar- 
rangement departmental  rivalry  vanishes  and  "classification  governs  itself"  in  theonly 
legitimate  fashion.  The  problem  of  varying  attainment  and  different  aims  at  once  dis- 
appears; these  gone,  the  difficulties  of  mixed  age  and  experience  grow  vastly  less,  and 
ultimately  become  negligible  even  without  rigid  regulation.  It  is  firmly  believed  that 
the  normal  schools  can  reach  their  greatest  effectiveness  only  by  this  course. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  present  elective  system  must  be  retained,  the  matter  of 
clewsification  should  at  once  be  erected  into  a  capital  problem  for  the  expert  study 
of  the  department  of  education,  to  which  it  naturally  belongs,  and  its  administration 
should  be  entrusted  to  skilled  officers — not  the  already  overburdened  presidents — de- 
tailed for  the  purpose,  who  will  give  each  case  adequate  attention  from  a  purely  edu- 
cational point  of  view.  Classes  should  certainly  be  reduced  to  a  relatively  homogene- 
ous standard  of  attainment.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious  to  any  one  who  has  seen 
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young  students  suffer  from  the  aggression  of  advanced  monopolists  in  the  same  class, 
or  who  has  seen  the  real  quality  of  an  advanced  class  vitiated  by  the  teacher's  attempt 
to  meet  all  stages  of  mental  development.*  Such  a  measure  would  involve  at  least  the 
anchoring  of  courses  to  certain  years  of  a  student's  progress,  and  thereby  would  do 
much  to  clarify  the  situation.  Such  an  arrangement  likewise  would  offer  a  fair  solution 
for  the  problem  of  transition  from  secondary  to  college  work — the  line  at  which  the 
normal  schools  have  hitherto  felt  most  acutely  the  shoi"tcomings  of  their  system  of 
classification.^ 

5.  Student  Programs 
Speed  the  Student's  Central  Consideration 

The  question  of  how  much  work  a  student  may  "take"  conditions  the  further  ques- 
tion of  how  soon  a  student  may  graduate,  and  the  latter  may  not  incorrectly  be  re- 
garded as  the  central  consideration,  from  the  student's  point  of  view,  in  his  attendance 
upon  a  Missouri  normal  school.  It  is  true  that  in  other  states  the  normal  school  may 
be  and  is  quite  as  much  of  a  vocational  institution  as  in  Missouri,  but  when  for  a 
fixed  and  orderly  professional  program  covering  a  definite  period,  there  is  substituted 
an  elective  scheme  which  may  be  followed  a  term  at  a  time,  in  summer  or  in  winter,  in 
almost  any  combination  of  studies,  and  having  a  given  number  of  points  as  the  chief 
goal,  a  completely  different  attitude  may  arise.  Such  is  the  case  in  Missouri.  Instead 
of  facing  complacently  the  fixed  requirements  of  his  course  as  a  whole,  the  ambitious 
student  is  bound  to  ask :  What  is  the  shortest  space  of  time  into  which  I  can  crowd 
enough  courses  to  get  the  sixty-hour,  ninety-hour,  or  one  hundred-twenty-hour  di- 
ploma, as  the  case  may  be.  And  this  demand  for  speed  is  undoubtedly  the  potent 
factor  in  many  irregularities.  Granted  the  loose  system  above  outlined,  much  can  be 
explained.  Students  need  certificates  and  diplomas  as  capital  for  earning  power,  and 
the  normal  school  is  the  only  official  agency  for  their  issue  without  examination.  Press- 
ure is  very  great  to  hasten  them  by  the  validation  of  old  and  questionable  "grades," 
the  conversion  of  experience  into  credit,  the  shortening  or  omission  (with  credit)  of 
"non-essential"  courses,  the  introduction  of  private  "courses"  by  sympathetic  teach- 
ei-s,  as  well  as,  finally,  by  programs  swollen  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the 
student.  The  hope  and  purpose  of  the  institutions  to  increase  their  numbers  for  the 
sake  of  the  weight  a  large  school  has  with  the  legislature  works  toward  the  same 

*  In  view  of  the  toot  that  general  mixture  of  class  membership  has  been  customary  in  the  normal  schools  for  many 
years,  it  is  surprisinfir  to  find  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  four  instructors  who  expressed  themselves  in  writing:  on 
these  points,  as  manyas  seventy-two  felt  that  the  situation  was  damaging  to  the  schools  and  should  be  corrected :  the 
rest  thought  that  little  or  no  harm  resulted,  tho  some  of  these  had  classes  in  which  the  difficulty  did  not  exist.  The 
following  are  some" of  the  comments:  "Discourages  the  weak;  bores  the  strong."  "Strong  students  set  impossible 
pace."  "  Hard  to  adapt  reference  work  and  general  discussion."  "  Slow  require  much  specific  attention."  "  Imma- 
ture overwork  and  are  shy."  "Time  wasted,  interest  lags,  standards  lowered."  "Hard  to  adjust  methods  to  all." 
"Viewpoint  too  varied  for  uniform  work." 

'  A  simple  rule  announced  at  Cape  Girardeau  since  1910  requires  that  all  secondary  work  must  be  done  or  scheduled 
before  collegiate  work  may  be  taken.  So  far  as  amount  of  work  is  concerned,  this  would  appear  satisfactory  as  applied 
to  such  students  as  had  no  access  to  high  schools.  This  rule  is  of  little  aid  to  any  particular  course,  however,  unless 
the  course  be  limited  to  students  of  a  certain  grade  or  at  least  to  those  having  certain  prerequisites. 
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end;  to  attract  and  hold  students,  speed  is  made  easy  by  the  allowance  of  credit  for 
every  form  of  student  activity — society  work,  debating,  baseball;  by  the  removal 
of  entrance  requirements,  by  abandoning  or  devitalizing  class  examinations,  by  the 
low  pass  mark,  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  courses,  and  by  the  omission  of  pre- 
requisites. 

Much  Pressurk  for  Excessive  Programs 

Of  these  various  methods  of  acceleration  the  excessive  program  has  been  the  most 
obvious  to  the  student.'^  Without  some  formal  system  of  defence,  the  petitions  of  the 
student  are  irresistible :  he  pleads  that  any  number  of  mere  review  courses  ought  to  be 
allowed;  one  extra  subject  will  bring  the  diploma  by  August,  when  funds  are  gone, 
and  ensure,  thereafter,  a  school  appointment;  why  make  an  experienced  teacher  of 
thirty  follow  the  pi"ogram  of  the  student  of  eighteen?  and  so  forth.  Furthermore  it 
is  true,  certainly,  that  a  few  students  in  every  group  have  unusual  mental  grasp,  can 
satisfy  thorough  examinations  by  private  work,  and  can  maintain  a  heavy  program 
at  a  high  standard.  For  such  minds  the  best  possible  facilities  should  be  arranged, 
but  the  observer  has  misgivings  when  such  students  are  said  to  number  a  third  or 
more  of  the  total  enrolment. 

Present  Practice  :  Collegiate  Programs 

Three  of  the  schools,  Kirksville,  Warrensburg,  and  Maryville,  after  much  laxness 
earlier,  have  dealt  with  this  situation  successfully,  and  in  1914  were  enfoi'cing  limi- 
tations of  student  programs  in  a  systematic  and  adequate  manner.^  Noteworthy,  too, 
is  the  extent  to  which  Warrensburg  has  reduced  partial  programs,  and  has  brought 
the  great  bulk  of  her  attendance  to  a  common  load  of  work.  Springfield  has  not 
been  so  successful.  More  than  one-fifth  of  the  year's  programs  are  above  normal,  while 
nearly  one-third  are  below. 

The  situation  at  Cape  Girardeau  differs  materially  from  that  at  the  other  schools. 
Previous  to  1907,  the  twenty-hour,  or  four-unit,  standard  of  the  other  schools  was  in 
force.  In  that  year  the  requirement  for  the  junior  and  senior  college  years  was  reduced 
to  fifteen  hours  per  week,  doubtless  in  order  to  approximate  more  closely  regular  college 
programs.'  In  1908  the  program  of  the  first  two  years  was  reduced,  and  a  minimum  of 
one  hundred  eighty  term  hours,  equaling  one  hundred  twenty  semester  hours,  was 
announced  for  the  degree  of  A.B.*  This  was  clearly  a  credit  basis  of  fifteen  hours  per 
week,  and  has  been  maintained  ever  since;  the  maximum  was  set  at  fifteen  hours  for 
junior  and  senior  college  classes,  and  eighteen  for  freshman  and  sophomore  classes, 
except  as  increased  by  faculty  permission.^ 

'  One  nomiiil  school  graduate  Berionsly  recommended  attending  the  school  by  single  terms  on  the  ground  that  one 

could  load  up  for  a  term  with  an  amount  of  work  intolerable  for  the  year,  and  thus  save  time  in  the  end. 

'  See  pages  434, 4SS. 

'  Catalogue,  Cape  Oirardeau,  1907,  page  27. 

'  Tbid.,  1908,  page  86.  ■  Ibid .,  1910.  page  sa 
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On  this  basis,  program -making  among  the  college  students  at  Cape  Girardeau 
came  to  the  following  results  in  1913-14:^  In  the  case  of  students  attending  the  reg- 
ular session,^  one-fifth  of  the  programs  were  below  normal,^  and  three-fifths  were  in 
excess  of  normal;  nine  per  cent  are  scheduled  for  twenty  hours  or  more  per  week.  In 
spite  of  the  formal  distinction  made  between  upper  and  lower  classmen  as  to  num- 
ber of  hours  permitted,  the  proportions  given  above  apply  about  equally  to  all  classes. 
Twenty-five,  or  three  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  programs,  were  rated  as  senior, 
and  of  these  forty  per  cent  were  for  eighteen  hours  or  more;  of  the  one  hundred  sev- 
enty-nine junior  programs,  fifty-four  per  cent  were  similarly  extended. 

Whether  or  not  it  requires  any  particular  ability  to  be  allowed  to  take  a  heavy 
program  at  Cape  Girardeau  does  not  appear.  It  is  clear  that  forty  per  cent  of  the  col- 
legiate attendance  may,  by  taking  eighteen  hours  or  more  of  class  work,  acquire  the 
necessary  one  hundred  eighty  term  hours  of  credit  in  three  and  one-third  years  or 
less.  Furthermore,  by  the  preferential  system  of  rating,  in  use  at  Cape  Girardeau  since 
1912,  a  student  who  does  somewhat  better  than  the  average  and  is  marked  "B"  is 
allowed  fifteen  per  cent  additional  credit,  and  the  "A "student  is  allowed  thirty  per 
cent.  A  person,  therefore,  who  takes  eighteen  hours  of  work  and  secures  an  "A"  rating 
receives  a  bonus  of  upwards  of  forty  term  hours'  credit  and  may  finish  his  one  hundred 
eighty  hours  in  two  years  and  two  terms,  or,  if  he  receives  a  "B"  rating,  in  three  years 
with  six  hours  to  spare.  As  "A"  and  "B"  ratings  constituted  about  a  third  of  the 
school's  total  ratings  for  1913—14,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  no  merely  theoretical  ad- 
vantage. To  be  sure,  relatively  few  remain  at  Cape  Girardeau  for  advanced  work,* 
but  credits  earned  on  the  above  basis  are  carried  wherever  the  student  goes;  except 
that,  oddly  enough,  the  school  does  not  certify  the  bonus  for  excellence  elsewhere  than 
on  its  own  diploma — a  form  of  student  solicitation  that  can  hardly  be  commended. 

Cape  Girardeau  shows  marked  differences  from  the  other  schools  in  the  sharp  drop 
taken  in  the  programs  of  students  attending  only  in  the  summer:  over  three-fifths 
are  below  normal,  while  scarcely  one- tenth  rise  even  slightly  above.  The  other  schools, 
particularly  Kirksville,  make  a  remarkably  even  showing  in  this  respect,  maintaining 
about  the  same  load  in  both  sections  of  their  attendance. 

Secondary  Programs 

The  secondary  programs  of  all  five  schools  are  comparable.  Springfield  is  unique 
in  permitting  a  great  number — nearly  one- third — of  partial  secondary  programs, 
while  Warrensburg  maintains  the  same  distinction  shown  in  her  collegiate  programs, 

*  See  page  434. 

■The  programs  followed  by  students  coming  only  in  the  summer  were  abnormally  small,  the  median  beins:  actu- 
ally below  the  normal  number  of  hours.  This  disguises  somewhat  the  situation  during  the  rest  of  the  year  if  only 
the  total  of  both  sessions  be  considered. 

' "  Normal "  is  here  reckoned  as  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours.  At  the  other  schools  one  and  one-quarter  hours'  credit  is 
allowed  for  a  five-hour  unprepared  course  in  addition  to  the  regular  tventy-hour  schedule. 

'  The  proportion  of  collegiate  programs  taken  by  seniors  wa<  three  per  cent,  and  several  of  these  were  made  early  in 
the  year  before  the  student  attained  senior  rating. 
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and  brings  ninety  f)er  cent  of  her  students  to  a  standard  load  of  work;  the  remaining 
ten  per  cent  is  certainly  ample  to  provide  for  programs  that  are  in  fact  exceptional 
without  being  merely  arbitrary.  Cape  Girjirdeau  again  far  outdoes  all  the  others  in 
the  amount  of  credit  which  she  allows.  In  the  regular  session  sixty-five  per  cent  of 
the  programs  are  made  out  for  five  secondary  units  per  year  or  more,  altho  the  stand- 
ard definition  of  these  units  is  "  one-fourth  of  a  year's  work."  In  two  years  and  one 
summer  session  many  of  these  secondary  students  secure  credit  that  would  admit  them 
to  a  college  or  university  conditioned  in  but  one  unit  of  work ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
fifteen  and  thirty  per  cent  bonus  allowed  in  addition  for  excellence,  which  for  "B" 
students  would  neai'ly  cut  ofi^  the  above  mentioned  summer  session,  and  for  "A" 
students  would  fully  admit  without  condition  on  two  years'  work  with  half  a  unit 
to  spare.  Such  lavish  bestowal  of  credit  on  the  part  of  a  reputable  institution  is  an 
injustice  to  students,  to  other  institutions,  and  to  the  public. 

Time  REauiEED  for  Preparation 

At  three  schools,  Kirksville,  Warrensburg,  and  Maryville,  the  students  were  asked 
to  report  on  the  average  amount  of  time  spent  in  preparation  of  each  lesson.  The 
differences  shown  in  the  results  were  marked.  The  Warrensburg  student  of  every  grade 
spends  from  half  an  hour  to  one  hour  on  his  work,  while  at  the  other  schools  the  median 
student  spends  half  an  hour  more.  There  may  be  some  connection  between  this  fact 
and  the  larger  proportion  of  programs  at  Kirksville  and  Maryville  that  have  less  than 
the  standard  number  of  hours.  The  more  uniform  achievement  at  Warrensburg  may 
be  due  to  a  shortened  period  of  preparation.  At  all  schools  the  men  give  less  time  to 
study  than  the  women ;  and  in  general  the  secondary  student  spends  slightly  less  time 
than  the  collegiate  student. 

Is  THE  Standard  of  Credit  in  the  Normal  Schools  too  Low? 

With  the  exceptions  already  noted,  the  Missouri  normal  schools  appear  to  have 
regulated  the  size  of  student  programs  with  success.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
educational  commonwealth  at  large,  it  would  seem  fair  to  ask  whether  their  standard 
is  not  still  too  low.  When  four  credit  units  is  the  recognized  norm  for  a  year's  per- 
formance in  secondary  work  the  country  over,  why  should  four  and  one-half  be  al- 
lowed here.''  Certainly  if  these  schools  are  to  do  their  share  in  maintaining  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  a  definite  interchangeable  standard,  they  should  conform  more 
nearly  to  the  general  practice  in  this  respect. 
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6.  Student  Rating:  Examinations 
Selective  Function  of  Ratings 

The  measurement  of  the  results  of  student  effort  and  the  correct  estimate  of  the 
quality  of  the  product  naturally  play  an  important,  if  not  decisive,  part  in  determin- 
ing the  status  of  a  given  educational  institution.  Some  means  of  education,  such  as 
libraries,  are  relatively  passive;  their  effect  must  be  observed  indirectly.  Other  agen- 
cies, like  most  colleges  and  high  schools,  profess  to  organize  their  efforts  to  ensure  a 
certain  standard  of  assimilation  of  what  they  offer,  and  they  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity for  ascertaining  whether  or  not  that  standard  has  been  reached.  In  other  words, 
they  are  consciously  selective  institutions.  Indeed,  the  standards  that  they  set  up  are 
determined  in  no  small  degree  by  the  extent  to  which  they  propose  to  serve  a  selec- 
tive function.  If  all  who  present  themselves  at  a  given  institution  are  uniformly  ac- 
cepted and  passed  thru  its  processes,  it  is  justly  infeiTed  that  no  standards  of  selec- 
tion exist ;  if  selection  is  desirable  at  all,  it  must  of  necessity  occur  later,  when  these 
individuals  are  in  active  service.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  third  of  the  candidates  are 
disqualified,  either  at  entrance  or  in  the  course  of  their  training,  from  receiving  final 
approval,  it  is  a  reasonable  inference  that  the  institution  is  at  least  taking  an  active 
part  in  defining  its  product  and  in  rejecting  unsatisfactory  results,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  appropriateness  of  its  requirements. 

The  Practice  in  Missouri 

For  a  period  of  about  ten  years,  from  1875  to  1885,  the  Missouri  normal  schools 
made  use  of  an  examining  board  consisting  of  the  presidents  of  the  three  institutions 
existing  at  that  time  and  the  state  superintendent  of  public  schools.  Candidates  for 
graduation  were  first  recommended  by  the  teachers,  and  were  then  examined  before 
this  board,  which  met  successively  from  school  to  school.  Before  and  after  this  period, 
the  responsibility  for  determining  the  requisite  qualifications  of  a  graduate  rested 
wholly  with  his  instructors.  The  same  plan  is  followed  now;  each  term-course,  that 
is,  each  two-and-one-half-hour  unit  of  each  curriculum,  is  complete  in  itself,  and  con- 
tributes its  rating  to  the  final  result,  unmodified  by  any  general  test.  What  these 
ratings  were  for  the  year  1913—14  is  shown  in  a  table  elsewhere  which  is  complete 
for  the  entire  year  for  all  of  the  schools.^ 

A  clear  idea  of  the  situation  may  be  had  simply  by  inspecting  the  proportion  of 
failures  when  arranged  in  order  of  depai'tments  and  divided  between  secondary  and 
collegiate  subjects. 

Secondary  classes,  made  up  of  fresh  arrivals,  belated  students,  applicants  for  "ap- 
proved grades,"  and  other  unsorted  material,  show  but  five  per  cent  of  rejections,  with 
a  maximum  of  eight  per  cent  in  English ;  while  collegiate  classes  in  which  the  pro- 
fessional work  of  the  school  is  concentrated,  turn  back  fewer  than  two  in  a  hundred 

'  See  page  436. 
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Percentages  of  Failure  in  Secondary  and  Collegiate  Courses 


Secondary 

English 

8.3 

History 

6.5 

Foreiga  Languages 

6.3 

Mathematics 

5.9 

Music 

5.4 

Professional  Subjects 

3.9 

Science 

3.6 

Manual  Arts 

1.6 

Household  Arts 

1.1 

Art  and  Expression 

1.0 

Commercial  Subjects 

.9 

All  Subjects 

5.4 

Collegiate 

English 

2.7 

Mathematics 

2.5 

History 

2.3 

Professional  Subjects 

1.8 

Household  Arts 

1.8 

Science 

1.4 

Manual  Arts 

1.4 

Music 

I.O 

Physical  Training 

.7 

Foreign  Languages 

.5 

Library  Economy 

.3 

Art  and  Expression ' 

4.4 

Commercial  Subjects ' 

3.4 

All  Subjects 

1.9 

registrations,  in  spite  of  the  number  of  fresh  and  untested  minds  that  come  in  from 
all  sorts  of  high  schools.  The  actual  proportions  range  from  one  and  three-tenths  per 
cent  at  Kirksville  to  two  and  six-tenths  per  cent  at  Springfield.  It  was  generally 
urged  in  explanation  of  the  low  proportion  of  failures,  that  these  had  been  forestalled 
by  shifting  during  the  term  those  who  were  unable  to  keep  up;  they  would  therefore 
appear  among  "dropped"  students.  Further  enquiry  showed,  however,  that  most  of 
these  persons  probably  left  their  classes  for  other  reasons  than  failure.^  The  total 
index  of  selection,  even  with  every  allowance  made,  is  undeniably  small.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  Missouri  normal  schools  make  any  greater  effort  to  correct  their  in- 
itial classification  than  do  good  institutions  elsewhere,  yet  these  other  institutions 
show  a  normal  elimination  that  is  much  higher.  Most  of  the  Missouri  normal  schools 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  their  ratings  follow  the  normal  probability  curve  as  em- 
phasized latterly  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  but  as  they  appear  to  consider  this 

'  The  high  proportion  of  collegiate  failures  shown  in  the  departments  of  Art  and  Expression  and  in  Commercial  Sub- 
jects is  due  to  one  school  in  each  case  and  is  evidently  exceptional. 

'  "Dropped  "  students  may  have  dropped  a  course  in  order  to  lighten  their  work,  or  to  enroll  in  a  course  better  suited 
to  their  degree  of  advancement,  or  they  may  have  left  school  altogether  for  outside  reasons.  It  is  of  some  importance 
to  know  which  of  these  events  occurred.  Omitting  Mary  villc,  the  schools  lost  in  1913-14, 631  students,  who  left  in  mid 
term  before  their  work  was  completed. The  rea.sons  for  these  withdrawalscould  not  be  ascertained, but  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  were  other  than  would  be  true  of  a  similar  group  in  any  year,  and  in  1917  the  schools  explained  withdrawals 
of  this  nature  as  follows:  At  Kirksville,  in  the  fall  term  of  1917,  students  withdrew  to  take  teaching  positions,  or  be- 
cause of  sickness,  or  because  they  were  needed  on  farms  or  in  stores,  but  none  withdrew  because  of  failure.  At  War- 
rensburg,  "leaving  school  before  the  end  of  the  term,  as  a  general  thing,  is  caused  by  sickness  or  the  need  of  their 
•errices  at  home.  There  is  hardly  ever  a  case  on  account  of  low  grades."  At  Cape  Girardeau,  the  largest  number  left 
to  teach,  others  on  account  of  sickness,  business,  marriage,  or  finances,  and  about  one-eighth  because  of  failure.  At 
.Springflcld.exactnumbers  were  not  .available,  but  eight  per  cent  was  given  as  the  regular  annual  mid-term  loss,  and 
failure  was  assigned  as  the  last  of  four  reasons  for  it.  On  the  whole,  ten  per  cent  would  seem  a  fair  allowance  for 
the  failures  among  these  complete  withdrawals.  Assuming  that  each  withdrawal  from  .school  would  affect  an  aver- 
age of  four  subjects,  a  total  of  2124  canceled  registrations  would  result,  ten  per  cent  of  which  might  be  for  fail- 
ure. There  being  but  2178  canceled  registrations  all  told  from  these  schools,  the  balance  of  M  cancellations  must 
account  for  students  who  dropped  their  courses  but  did  not  withdraw  from  school.  Distributed  among  four  schools 
and  throughout  four  terms,  this  number  of  changes  in  cla.ssiflcation  is  hardly  important,  even  if  we  assume,  as  is 
scarcely  credible,  that  all  changes  not  due  to  withdrawal  were  due  to  failure.  On  the  whole,  one  must  conclude 
that  dropping  students  from  class  for  the  purposes  of  better  classification  is  not  a  marked  feature  of  Missouri  prac- 
tice. (The  contribution  of  Warrensburg  to  the  above  calculation  is  for  1915-16.) 
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distribution  as  applying  to  their  "passing"  grades  exclusively,  its  use  loses  signifi- 
cance. 

The  order  of  departments  in  respect  to  failure  is  noteworthy.  Altho  these  are 
schools  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  professionally,  the  main  selection  in  collegiate 
£is  well  as  secondary  courses  is  exercised  by  the  academic  departments  of  English, 
mathematics,  and  history ;  professional  subjects  and  household  arts  are  tied  for  fourth 
place. 

CoMPAEISON  WITH  HaRRIS  TeACHERS  ColLEGE 

The  most  significant  comparison  that  could  be  made  in  this  matter  is  with  the 
Harris  Teachers  College  at  St.  Louis.^  The  present  regulations  there  admit  without 
examination  only  students  having  average  high  school  records  equal  to  the  minimum 
general  average  of  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  graduates  from  St.  Louis  high  schools. 
Previous  to  1912,  however,  the  college  admitted  any  graduate  from  aii  accredited  four- 
year  high  school,  and  from  September,^  1 910,  to  1913  had  had  three  hundred  thirteen 
graduates  on  this  basis.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  them  came  from  St.  Louis  public  high 
schools — admittedly  a  superior  system  of  schools — and  were  therefore  probably  bet- 
ter prepared  for  academic  work  than  the  gi-oup  attending  the  state  normal  schools. 
The  table  below  shows  the  failures  of  these  gi'aduates  in  the  course  of  their  two-year 
curriculum.  About  sixty  others  dropped  out  before  completing  the  course,  "many  of 
them  on  account  of  inability  to  measure  up  to  the  standards  set  by  the  college."  The 
failures  of  these  latter  students  would  of  course  largely  increase  the  percentages  were 
they  included,  as  similar  failures  are  included  in  the  tables  from  the  state  schools.^ 

Altho  in  one  case  we  are  considering  the  failures  of  a  given  group  throughout  their 
course,  while  in  the  other  case  we  have  all  of  the  school's  ratings  for  a  given  year, 
the  results  seem  sufficiently  comparable  for  our  present  purpose.  As  already  pointed 
out,  the  terms  of  comparison  favor  the  state  schools,  yet  they  fall  far  behind  in  their 
proportion  of  selection. 

It  would  at  first  appear  that  the  same  relative  order  of  departments  occurred  here 
as  in  the  state  schools,  and  that  the  professional  subjects  were  low  in  the  list.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  at  Harris  Teachers  College  the  courses  in  English, 
arithmetic,  history,  and  so  forth,  are  all  strictly  teaching  courses  that  bear  directly 
upon  the  students'  future  work,  whereas  at  the  state  schools  they  are  of  an  almost 


'  Lest  Harris  Teachers  College  be  regarded  as  exceptional,  a  state-supported  school  outside  of  Missouri  may  be 
cited.  The  state  normal  school  at  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  exhibits  a  proportion  of  failures  during  the  second 
half-year,  1917-18,  of  5.5  per  cent.  The  critical  .'iubjects  are:  English  grammar,  14  per  cent;  arithmetic,  11.4  per  cent 
(first  term  alone,  28.8  per  cent) ;  History  of  Education,  10.6  per  cent. 

At  the  University  of  Missouri  during  the  same  year  for  which  the  state  normal  schools  were  studied,  the  failures 
in  "under  cour.ses"  —  tho.se  most  comparable  with  the  collegiate  work  of  the  normal  schools  —  numbered  5.6  per 
cent  in  the  first  semester,  and  6.7  per  cent  in  the  second  semester.  The  corresponding  freshman  failures  in  the  College 
of  Arts  were  10.8  per  cent  and  8.2  per  cent. 
'  The  date  of  the  last  previous  revision  of  the  curriculum. 

'The  "dropped"  students  instate  tables  refer  only  to  those  leaving  before  the  end  of  the  quarter  — an  insignificant 
number  compared  to  those  who  leave  at  the  end  of  the  term  without  completing  the  curriculum. 
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Pebcei(taoe9  of  Failure'  among  313  Graduates  of  Harris  Teachers  College,  1910-13 

English  29.4 

Arithmetic  16.9 

Science  8.9 

History  7.3 

Penmanship  6.7 

Geography  6.4 

Music  6.4> 

Drawing  1.1 

Psychology  8.9 

Primary  2.3 

Reading  1.6 

Hygiene  .9 

Observation,  Upper  Grades  .8 

History  of  Education  .3 

Child  Psychology  .8 

Physical  Training  .8 

All  Subjects  •  6.5 

purely  academic  nature.  In  the  state  tables,  "  teaching  courses"  in  these  subjects  are 
included  among  the  "  professional  courses  "  which  average  together  but  one  and  eight- 
tenths  per  cent  of  failure. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  realize  the  situation  in  the  state  schools  without  scan- 
ning the  actual  class  lists.  Thus  at  Kirksville,  where  the  proportion  of  failures  in 
professional  subjects  is  lowest  (one  per  cent),  out  of  two  hundred  ninety  registrations 
in  the  fall  term  there  was  only  one  failure  (practice  teaching).  In  the  winter  there 
were  three  hundred  thirty-five  registrations  and  ten  failures,  eight  of  them  in  classes 
taught  by  academic  instructors  and  involving  subject-matter  such  as  teaching  of 
history  and  teaching  of  atithmetic.  In  the  spring  there  were  three  hundred  forty-six 
registrations  and  six  failures,  three  in  practice  teaching  and  two  in  the  teaching  of 
history.  In  the  summer  nine  hundred  twenty-four  enrolments  were  recorded  in  the 
professional  department,  and  one  solitary  individual  failed  to  pass;  this  one  was  in 
a  class  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  taught  by  an  academic  instructor.  Elementary 
psychology  enrolled  one  hundred  forty-one  students,  including  many  fresh  from  high 
school  and  other  new  students  from  the  country  round  seeking  "approved  grades" 
for  their  certificates,  yet  not  one  of  this  heterogeneous  group  failed  to  pass  the  course. 
The  showing  elsewhere  is  not  much  better.  Is  it  surprising  that  teachers  of  academic 
subjects  look  askance  on  the  department  of  "  pedagogy "  ?  What  hope  is  there  for 
a  true  perspective  in  teacher-preparing  institutions,  or  indeed  for  popular  respect  for 
the  study  of  education  at  all,  when  it  figures  thus  in  its  own  stronghold.?  Teachers 
of  education  at  large  are  charged  with  undermining  academic  standards,  and  as  long 
as  instances  such  as  these  remain,  they  will  have  difficulty  in  disproving  the  charge. 

'  Failure  at  this  school  involves  repeating  the  subject. 

'  or  the  above  subjects  drawing,  music.  EnKlish,  penmanship,  and  physical  training  occur  in  three  terms ;  primary 

and  science  in  two  terms ;  and  the  remainder  in  one  term  each. 
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Seasonal  Changes  in  Student  Failure 

The  seasonal  effect  upon  passing  grades  at  the  normal  schools  is  interesting  and 
very  marked.^  Warrensburg  maintains  the  most  consistent  record  throughout  the 
year;  but  all  except  Cape  Girardeau  reach  a  minimum  of  failures  in  the  summer  ses- 
sion— the  session  of  largest,  most  varied,  and  least  familiar  enrolment.  In  its  total 
showing,  the  record  of  failures  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  halved  in  the  summer. 
Among  collegiate  students  the  proportion  ranges  from  1.9  per  cent  at  Warrensburg 
to  .6  per  cent  at  Kirksville. 

Relation  of  Examinations  to  Elimination 

One  is  tempted  to  seek  at  least  a  partial  explanation  for  the  above  conditions  in 
the  methods  whereby  student  work  's  tested  at  the  several  institutions,  but  to  cany 
out  a  completely  satisfactory  correlation,  much  more  exact  information  would  be  ne- 
cessary than  is  at  present  available.  In  such  departments  of  instruction  as  are  likely  to 
control  their  work  in  the  usual  way,  that  is,  by  periodic  "tests'"  and  a  final  examina- 
tion,^ some  two  hundred  fifty  courses  were  described  in  detail  by  the  teachers  in  the 
various  schools.  At  Springfield,  where  the  largest  total  elimination  takes  place,  about 
two- thirds  of  the  courses  were  reported  to  use  tests  and  a  final  examination,  having 
together  an  average  weight  of  about  one-third  in  the  final  estimate;  over  one-fourth 
used  "tests'"  alone,  and  the  remainder  (five  per  cent)  used  neither.  At  Cape  Girar- 
deau four-fifths  of  the  reported  courses  gave  important  weight  to  a  final  examination, 
while  but  one  course  dispensed  with  tests  of  any  sort.  Warrensburg  reports  half  and 
Mary  ville  all  but  one  as  using  final  examinations.  Five  per  cent  at  Warrensburg  and 
none  at  Mary  ville  dispense  with  tests  altogether.  At  Kirksville  a  different  theory  has 
prevailed.  Examinations  of  all  kinds  have  been  officially  taboo  in  favor  of  the  preictice 
whereby  the  class  is  expected  to  "break  new  ground  on  the  last  day."  As  a  result,  over 
two-fifths  of  the  classes  reported  from  Kirksville  take  no  form  of  examination.  In 
one-third  of  them,  however,  the  teachers  confess  to  basing  part  of  their  estimate  of 
attainment  upon  "tests,''''  while  in  one-fourth  of  the  cases  the  teacher  avows  the  use 
of  a  final  examination  as  well.  Now  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  departments  of  Eng- 
lish and  of  history,  where  the  elimination  is  highest  (eight  and  seven  per  cent),  and 
which  offset  thereby  an  almost  complete  absence  of  failure  elsewhere,  nine  out  of  four- 
teen classes  report  the  use  of  final  examinations,  and  three  more  the  use  of  "tests;'" 
only  two  follow  the  tradition  of  the  school  and  give  neither  test  nor  examination.  In 
science,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its  two  per  cent  of  failures,  seven  out  of  eight  classes 
go  untested  and  none  are  examined.  The  science  department  at  Cape  Girardeau,  with 
twice  as  many  failures,  uses  tests  and  examinations  in  each  of  the  sixteen  classes 
reported.  In  professional  subjects  more  than  a  third  of  the  classes  reported  at  Kirks- 
ville undergo  neither  tests  nor  final  examinations;  nearly  half  use  tests  alone,  and  the 

'  See  paite  435. 

*  The  departments  here  considered  were  English,  mathematics,  history,  foreign  languages,  science,  and  education. 
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elimination  is  less  than  one  per  cent.  Elsewhere  in  these  subjects  every  class  reported 
is  either  "tested"  or  examined,  over  two-thirds  receiving  final  examinations;  and  the 
elimination  is  two  or  three  per  cent.  In  spite  of  the  difference  in  the  use  of  examina- 
tions, however,  the  variation  in  elimination  is  so  slight,  and  the  absolute  amount  is 
so  small  in  nearly  every  case,  that  the  condition  seems  referable  chiefly  to  some  more 
fundamental  cause. 

Why  the  Noemal  Schools  are  Non-Selective 

It  is  probable  that  a  variety  of  reasons  contribute  to  make  the  Missouri  state  normal 
schools  the  non-selective  institutions  they  are.  In  the  first  place  they  are  not  required 
to  be  otherwise.  The  great  demand  for  tetichers  resulting  from  general  propaganda, 
from  state  aids,  and  from  local  salary  regulations  favoring  teachers  with  special  prepa- 
ration, enables  the  normal  school  to  place  virtually  its  entire  product  without  difficulty 
and  regardless  of  quality.  The  exceedingly  varied  and  elastic  scale  of  requirements  in 
the  different  communities  favors  this,  as  does  the  financial  condition  of  the  students 
themselves,  most  of  whom  are  glad  to  take  what  they  can  get.  This  is  a  different  condi- 
tion from  that  confronting  the  Harris  Teachers  College.  Its  field  of  demand  is  strictly 
limited  and  of  uniform  quality.  When  it  raised  its  entrance  requirements  in  1912, 
it  was  expressly  seeking  a  means  to  forestall  an  over-production  of  teachers,  and  it 
was  obliged  either  to  stiffen  its  admission  requirements  or  to  lengthen  the  curriculum 
to  three  years. 

ITiis  lack  of  a  compelling  environment  is  nevertheless  only  the  opportunity  for  the 
existing  condition  and  not  by  any  means  its  cause.  The  normal  schools,  as  at  present 
conducted,  do  not  desire  to  be  selective  institutions.  Their  tradition  is  to  "do  some- 
thing for  the  needy  student  who  is  struggling  for  an  education,"  and  not  to  select 
and  prepare  fit  agents  for  public  service.  It  has  been  to  their  interest  to  welcome  and 
retain  as  long  as  possible  every  applicant,  strong  or  weak ;  large  enrolments,  the  spec- 
tacle of  doing  everything  for  the  community,  and  "harmony  "at  all  hazards  have  been 
the  real  objectives.  Such  aims  do  not  accord  with  a  selective  function  or  permit  of  it. 
It  is  obvious  from  its  table  of  failures  alone  that  the  Harris  Teachers  College  is 
endeavoring  to  use  its  diploma  in  a  discriminating  way  to  guarantee  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  superior  teachers,  and  it  is  just  as  obvious  that  the  state  schools  are  almost 
completely  indifferent  to  the  way  in  which  they  mark  their  product. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  state  normal  schools  is  needless  and  injurious, 
and  ought  to  be  changed.  State  support  and  control  in  professional  education  ought 
to  imply  a  guarantee  of  good  and  trustworthy  standards  consistently  enforced.  The 
state's  brand  on  a  teacher  should  mark  a  properly  selected  and  thoroughly  prepared 
and  tested  instructor,  fit  to  teach  in  the  finest  schools  of  the  state.  As  it  is,  the  best 
develofted  school  systems  avoid  the  state's  label  and  are  compelled  to  ask  for  state 
funds  with  which  to  prepare  teachers  of  their  own.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  change 
can  be  brought  about  in  this  respect  except  under  a  centralized  system,  where  the 
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competition  for  size  ceases  to  dominate  each  move,  and  where  a  uniformly  stable  and 
effective  educational  policy  can  be  formulated  and  enforced. 

Lack  of  Thorough  Examinations  a  Source  or  Weakness 

Further,  those  who  have  studied  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  report 
are  convinced  that  the  system  of  instruction  unaccompanied  by  examinations  as  fol- 
lowed in  Missouri,  particularly  at  Kirksville,  is  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than 
strength.  The  purpose  of  a  final  examination  in  a  subject  is  to  ensure  on  the  part  of 
the  student  not  only  the  opportunity  for  a  comprehensive  review  and  thorough  organ- 
ization of  the  material,  but  the  actual  accomplishment  of  those  ends.  An  examina- 
tion has  further  significance  as  a  moral  tonic  of  no  slight  value;  the  persistence  and 
self-control  required  in  preparation,  the  prolonged  concentration  of  attention,  the 
need  of  meeting  adequately  an  important  intellectual  challenge — all  of  these  are 
situations  tliat  recur  again  and  again  in  life.  It  is  especially  propei-  that  the  profes- 
sional servants  of  the  public  should  be  tested  repeatedly  in  this  manner.  Education 
for  its  own  sake  may  seek  to  avoid  difficulties,  but  the  public  has  the  right  to  expect 
that  professional  preparation  for  its  service  shall  make  its  teachers  certain  of  their 
ground,  shall  sift  out  the  weak,  and  shall  give  tone  and  masterful  quality  to  strong 
minds.  So  far  as  could  be  observed,  examinations  were  omitted,  to  quote  Kirksville's 
admission,  because  they  were  "embarrassing"  and  uncomfoi"table,  and  for  that  rea- 
son only.  Like  selection  of  any  sort,  they  involve  distinctions  which  are  disagreeable, 
but  which,  in  some  form,  no  respectable  institution  can  shirk.  All  would  prefer,  of 
course,  a  series  of  comprehensive  and  reliable  objective  tests.  Lacking  these,  a  fair  and 
thorough  examination  has  advantages  for  such  purposes  that  far  outweigh  any  other 
plan  hitherto  devised. 

Examinations  entail  certain  abuses,  such  as  excessive  "cramming,"  worry,  nervous 
tension,  and  so  forth,  which  proper  regulations  for  admission  and  preparation  can 
largely  prevent.  The  chief  abuse  in  their  present  application  in  American  schools  is 
much  more  fundamental.  Given  immediately  at  the  end  of  a  term,  semester,  or  year's 
course  in  a  subject,  their  tendency  is  (1)  to  magnify  details  or  systematic  arrange- 
ments of  material  to  be  acquired  memoriter  for  the  purpose,  without  ensuring  a  just 
perspective  for  lasting  use,  and  (2)  once  over,  to  supply  the  student  with  an  irrevo- 
cable license  to  forget  completely  the  matter  thus  handled.  As  a  consequence,  the 
student  continually  fails  to  review  the  field  at  such  distance  as  to  allow  its  large 
and  really  important  features  to  stand  out  in  clear  relief  and  to  take  their  places  in 
relation  to  other  studies  as  a  permanent  possession.  It  would  be  of  particular  value 
if  students  in  a  limited  professional  field,  in  addition  to  periodic  tests  during  the 
course  itself,  could  be  held  responsible  for  a  general  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
cun'iculum  covering  the  essential  features  of  all  their  courses  in  relation  to  one  an- 
other. They  would  thus  have  a  constant  stimulus  to  careful,  discriminating  thought 
relieved  of  non-essentials,  and  would  acquire  for  their  efforts  an  organized  possession 
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of  the  whole  much  more  likely  to  be  permanent  than  the  scattered,  unrelated  impres- 
sions with  which  they  now  leave  school.  Where  this  method  has  been  introduced,  as 
recently  in  examinations  for  the  universities  in  England,  at  Teachers  College,  New 
York,  and  at  Harvard  University,  it  has  been  uniformly  successful. 


7.  Administration  of  Credit 

The  recognition  and  assignment  of  credit  is  a  vital  matter  in  school  administra- 
tive procedure.  It  defines  the  educational  standards  of  an  institution  and  assumes  to 
measure  by  them  the  attainment  of  the  student.  This  process  is  important  in  any  edu- 
cational organization.  In  a  public  vocationsJ  institution  it  acquires  singular  promi- 
nence because  of  the  constant  pressure  to  convert  studious  eifort  into  capital  for  bread- 
winning;  in  a  normal  school  there  is  superadded  the  subtle  significance  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  credit  as  a  factor  in  the  creation  of  true  ideals  in  young  teachers.  The 
discrimination  with  which  credit  is  given  for  quantity  and  quality  of  student  work  is 
therefore  a  critical  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  an  institution  discharges  its  edu- 
cational as  well  as  its  administrative  responsibility.  Moreover,  as  a  balance-wheel  for 
steadying  or,  when  erratic,  for  disturbing  the  movement  of  a  school's  internal  affairs, 
the  administration  of  credit  is  of  exceptional  importance. 

No  exhaustive  examination  of  procedure  in  granting  credit  was  made  in  this  en- 
quiry; the  purpose  was  rather  to  secure  sufficient  familiarity  with  the  cun-ent  practice 
to  enable  a  trustworthy  judgment  to  be  formed.  The  conditions  in  each  school  were 
carefully  studied,  and  their  development  and  tendencies  were  noted  by  tracing  back 
the  careers  of  recent  graduates.  Conferences  with  school  officers,  with  teachers,  and 
with  many  students  served  to  throw  light  on  the  matter.  Inasmuch  as  the  situation 
differs  materially  at  each  institution,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  them  severally. 
The  extended  space  given  to  the  first  is  due  to  the  fact  that  complete  records  were 
available  as  was  not  elsewhere  the  case,  except  at  Maryville.  Furthermore,  at  Kirks- 
ville  the  situation  appeared,  even  on  the  first  cursory  examination,  to  be  at  the  same 
time  so  remarkable  and  so  typical  of  a  certain  order  of  procedure,  that  further  study 
and  a  full  description  seemed  advisable. 

Administeation  of  CREDrr  at  Kirksville 

It  should  be  recalled  that  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  school's  expansion  about 
1900,  entrance  examinations  were  abolished,  and  there  was  introduced  the  "proving- 
up"  policy  without  reference  to  the  credentials  presented.'  At  the  same  time  a  move- 
ment was  begun  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  institution.  Instead  of  accomplishing  this 
by  fully  matured  and  well-organized  changes  kept  stable  for  a  period  and  required  of 
new  students,  or  of  all  students  after  a  certain  date,  partial  changes  in  requirement  were 
announced  each  year.  Of  the  fifteen  years,  1900-14,  only  three  are  without  substantial 

■  See  page  SIO. 
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alteration  in  the  requirements  for  graduation.  For  a  guide  thru  this  maze  of  shifting 
demands  the  bewildered  student,  coming  up  to  the  normal  school  usually  in  alternate 
years,  or  even  less  often,  was  of  necessity  thrown  back  upon  the  graduating  officer,  in 
this  case  the  head  of  the  institution,  who  alone  could  say  how  much  was  still  required 
to  ensure  a  diploma.  Thus  each  and  every  curriculum  became,  as  to  length,  a  personal 
arrangement  between  the  student  and  this  officer,  and  the  demands  were  likely  to 
change  from  year  to  year  unless  a  written  agreement  were  entered  into.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  descriptions,  found  at  the  school,  of  this  standard-raising  process,  class  by 
class,  refer  to  the  average  number  of  hours  presented  by  the  graduates ;  that  is,  few, 
if  any,  two  curricula  were  identical  in  amount;  a  maximum  scale  of  requirements  ap- 
peared in  the  catalogue,  but  the  actual  performance  of  a  given  student  might  be  any- 
where within  a  considerable  range  below. 

The  Theory 

The  theory  corresponding  to  this  practice  is  clearly  enunciated :  the  normal  school 
proposes  to  "treat  each  student  on  his  merits"  irrespective  of  any  formal  or  "mech- 
anized" requirements  whatever.  The  statements  of  policy  in  the  catalogue  of  1906  ^  are 
typical  of  the  entire  period :  "  We  have  found  it  necessary  to  admit  and  classify  each 
student  chiefly  upon  his  individual  merits."  "We  purpose  recognizing  not  only  the 
merits  of  each  secondary  school,  whether  approved  or  unapproved  by  pseudo-inspec- 
tion, but  also  the  merits  of  each  individual  student  as  our  teachers  get  acquainted 
with  them."  "  This  school  will  not  attempt  to  announce  in  advance  the  exact  time 
in  which  any  student  may  receive  a  diploma."  A  genuine  merit  system  of  handling 
students  has  been  the  ideal  of  every  sincere  educational  institution,  and  effbrts  to 
achieve  it  have  resulted  in  various  devices  for  obviating  the  partisan  or  too  sympa- 
thetic judgment,  for  securing  objective  standards,  impersonal  requirements,  and,  above 
all,  for  dissociating  recognition  of  student  effi)rt  and  merit  from  any  consideration 
of  the  interests  of  the  institution.  KirksviUe  has  sought  a  solution  by  precisely  the 
opposite  method :  by  concentrating  the  final  award  of  credit  in  the  hands  of  one  indi- 
vidual, and  he  the  head  of  the  institution.^  Such  a  policy  appears  on  its  face  immeas- 
surably  more  difficult  to  administer  fairly  than  a  system  which  renders  this  delicate 
matter  as  automatic  as  possible,  and  settles  the  individual  problem  in  accordance  with 
a  well-considered  principle,  rather  than  by  the  arbitrary  action  of  one  person — least 
of  all  the  person  whose  position  might  give  color  to  the  charge  that  student  credit 
was  liable  to  manipulation  for  institutional  or  personal  ends. 


'  Pages  17-19. 

'  Up  to  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  this  study  the  records  at  Kirksville  were  inaccessible  to  any  one  save  the  presi- 
dent and  dean  of  the  school  and  to  the  "  registrar,"  who  was  essentially  a  confidential  clerk.  All  final  records  of 
graduates  were  made  out  in  the  handwriting  of  the  president. 
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The  Practice 

The  success  of  the  Kirksville  plan  must  be  judged  by  its  results.  Such  as  ai"e  here 
given  are  the  outcome  of  a  careful  examination  of  a  considerable  number  of  records 
verified  in  most  cases  by  the  students  themselves.  They  aim  to  show  neither  the  aver- 
age treatment  of  rank  and  file  nor  the  wholly  exceptional  cases ;  they  are  believed  to 
represent  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  school  as  favorable  occasion  may  arise. 

A  true,  complete,  and  intelligible  record  is,  of  course,  essential  to  the  successful 
administration  of  credit.  The  institution  at  Kirksville  has  given  excellent  attention 
to  such  records  as  it  possesses;  they  are  well  housed  and  cared  for,  and  have  evidently 
been  kept  up  with  some  pride.  Credentials  for  admission  or  advanced  standing,  whether 
originals  or  copies,  do  not  exist.^  The  student's  permanent  record  presents  an  inscru- 
table collection  of  term  grades,  with  nothing  to  disclose  when  any  given  grade  was 
earned  or  who  was  responsible  for  its  award ;  this  may  be  learned  only  by  going  back 
thru  the  entire  series  of  term  lists  during  the  period  of  the  student's  attendance.  Many 
grades  are  not  regularly  reported  in  these  lists,  and  are  therefore  lost  for  the  enquirer ; 
possible  examination  marks,  made  up  conditions,  and  irregular  credits  of  every  sort  are 
in  general  quite  untraceable  to  their  only  legitimate  sponsor — the  teacher.  Thus  altho 
the  educational  accounts  of  each  student  balance  perfectly,  the  different  entries,  indis- 
tinguishable on  the  record,  are  extremely  diverse  in  their  real  nature.  Some  of  the 
details  are  extraordinary. 

Ceedit  for  Admission 

In  pursuance  of  the  school's  avowed  policy  credit  is  accepted  from  every  source  with- 
out important  discrimination.  This  and  the  fact  that  no  credentials  whatever  are  pre- 
served make  it  possible  to  fill  up  the  gaps  that  arise  with  credit  references  of  little 
significance.  "Rural  high  school "  plays  a  prominent  part:  this  may  apparently  mean 
anything  from  a  book  loaned  by  the  rural  school  teacher  to  work  of  merit  done  under 
good  conditions.  It  is  always  uninspected  and  unapproved  work  so  far  as  any  official 
body  is  concerned.  Such  credit  may  sometimes  be  tested  at  the  school;  instances  of 
examination  were  found.  It  may  be  taken  again  in  part  at  the  school ;  in  this  case  a 
single  term  of  grammajr,  or  arithmetic,  or  algebra,  or  history,  tho  barely  passed, 
carries  with  it  credit  for  the  whole  subject.  This  credit  is  inserted  frequently  in  the 
form  of  grade  lettei-s,  as  tho  the  work  of  all  terms  had  been  regularly  taken,  thus  mak- 
ing it  impossible  to  judge  the  source  of  the  credit  except  after  tracing  it  back.  Or  the 
credit  may  simply  be  granted  outright  without  more  ado,  usually  on  the  plea  that  the 
student  has  "proved  up"  in  other  subjects.  If  necessary,  both  outside  credit  and  resi- 
dent work  covering  the  same  ground  are  counted  in  making  up  the  required  amount. 

*  A  single  line  at  tile  head  of  the  main  record  sheet  provides  space  for  answers,  as  follows:  **Graduateof,"  "Attended 
.  . .  yr8."The  permanent  record  card  consistsofatriplecolumnof  subjects  distinguished  asof  "High  School  Rank" 
and  of  "College  Rank."  After  each  subject  is  space  for  "Grades"  and  "  No.  units,"  or  "Hours  Credit."  An  exponent 
by  the  "grade"  shows  the  term  sequence,  and  a  marginal  space  records  when  the  student  enrolled  in  the  school  and 
how  long  be  attended. 
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Secondary  Ckedit 

Secondary  work  at  the  school  is  further  abbreviated  by  allowing  one  unit's  credit 
for  two  instead  of  three  terms  work,  even  when  the  grades  are  low.  Thus  a  "  good " 
and  "passed"  grade  together  repeatedly  give  one  unit  in  grammar,  history,  and  physi- 
cal geography,  even  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  regularly  in  algebra  two  units  are  allowed 
for  the  work  of  four  terms  or  one  and  one-third  years.  What  can  be  characterized 
only  as  a  habit  appears  almost  invariably  with  credit  awarded  in  English.  The  phrase 
is:  "Other  High  School  English,  one  unit,"  and  it  stands  for  nothing  tangible  that 
could  be  discovered.  It  was  said  sometimes  to  mean  membership  in  literary  societies, 
and  credit  for  such  work  was,  in  fact,  announced  in  the  catalogue  of  1907.  Accord- 
ing to  the  many  teachers  and  students  interrogated,  however,  the  work  done  under 
this  head  has  never  been  subjected  to  control  or  accounting.  Where  such  reference 
could  not  apply,  as  in  the  case  of  those  doing  their  secondary  work  elsewhere,  the 
credit  was  unexplained.  Another  "liabit"  appears  in  the  reckoning  of  secondary  cred- 
its in  mathematics.  "We  assume,"  it  was  stated,  "that  any  one  who  completes  solid 
geometry  must  have  four  units  of  credit  in  mathematics.'"  On  this  comfortable  as- 
sumption deficits  in  arithmetic  or  algebra  are  generously  overlooked.  Seven  term 
grades  (two  and  one-third  years),  consisting  of  four  grades  of  "passed"  and  three  of 
"good,"  actually  count  thus  for  four  complete  units.  A  convenient  and  economical 
practice  with  "older  students"  (from  seventeen  years  on)  is  to  enroll  them  at  once 
in  college  subjects,  and  on  the  "passing"  of  these  to  infer  what  they  probably  would 
have  done  had  they  taken  the  related  secondary  subject;  the  credit  so  arrived  at  is 
then  recorded.  By  this  method  a  student  taking  a  cuniculum  in  history  is  required 
to  cover  the  ground  but  once  for  all  secondary  (four  units  in  one  case)  and  college 
credit.  Similarly  a  course  in  zoology  may  net  a  student  collateral  credit  in  "physi- 
ology and  sanitation  "  required  in  the  secondary  course.  A  condition,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter a  failure,  in  the  work  of  one  term  may  apparently  be  made  good  by  any  passing 
grade  in  a  subsequent  and  more  advanced  term's  work.  So  three  terras  of  arithmetic 
may  read  "failure,"  "passed,"  "good,"  and  all  be  accepted  for  one  unit.  More  often 
the  failure  is  not  counted  for  credit,  but  does  not  require  repetition  before  promo- 
tion, the  express  catalogued  regulation  of  the  school  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. In  this  way  a  third  term  of  English  literature  may  follow  a  second  term  failure 
after  a  first  term  graded  "passed."  Complete  failure  may  still  be  made  good  on  the 
word  of  a  teacher's  superintendent,  as  when  four  terms  of  arithmetic,  two  of  which 
are  failures  and  two  "conditioned,"  are  validated  for  one  unit  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  superintendent  in  a  town  where  the  student  obtained  a  position. 

Part  of  the  situation  shown  above  is  clearly  due  to  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter 
recognized  in  such  courses  as  arithmetic,  grammar,  elementary  United  States  histoiy, 
and  civics.  These  are  not  professionally  organized  studies  that  could  profitably  be 
required  of  every  student  in  full;  as  explained  elsewhere,^  they  are  essentially  eighth 

'  See  pages  809.  310. 
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grade  work  somewhat  intensified,  and  any  young  student  who  has  done  well  in  that 
grade  and  has  taught  a  term  or  two  can  take  them  as  it  were  by  samples,  if  not  by  per- 
suasion.' Such  work  should  not  be  recognized  for  secondary  credits;  a  good  high  school 
requires  of  its  students  new  work,  and  normal  school  courses  should  do  as  much,  even 
tho  the  basis  of  the  subject  be  familiar. 

CoLLKGIATE  CeEDIT 

The  absence  of  dates  with  the  records  of  grades  earned  obscures  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  work  for  which  collegiate  credit  is  claimed  must  have  been  very  elementary. 
One  of  the  recipients  of  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1914  entered  the  school  from  the  eighth 
grade  as  a  child  of  thirteen,  and  in  the  following  year  (1904),  when  fourteen  years 
old  and  stiU  under  the  required  age^  for  admission  even  to  the  secondary  depart- 
ment, began  to  earn  "  college"  credit,  continuing  to  do  so  each  term  for  the  remain- 
der of  her  course.  Another  from  the  same  class  entered  at  the  same  age,  and  during 
her  first  year  was  given  "college"  credit  for  a  course  in  zoology.  For  eighteen  of  the 
thirty  terms  of  this  student's  attendance,  she  earned  "college"  credit  and  secondary 
credit  side  by  side.  Not  all  records  are  so  striking,  but  the  average  overlapping  of 
secondary  and  collegiate  work  in  the  cases  of  the  fifteen  members  of  this  class  who 
did  resident  secondary  work  at  all  was  eight  terms,  or  two  and  two-thirds  years;  the 
least  was  one  and  two-thirds  years.  A  better  evidence  of  what  the  quality  of  these 
"college"  courses  must  have  been  could  hardly  be  forthcoming,  whatever  the  exi- 
gencies of  transition  that  may  explain  them. 

All  work  in  German  and  all  work  in  Latin  above  the  second  year  is  rated  as  col- 
legiate at  Kirksville  on  the  ground  that  similar  beginning  courses  are  found  in  good 
colleges,  but  regardless  of  the  fact  that  such  colleges  require  secondary  substitutes 
that  cannot  be  slighted.  For  students  who  slur  over  their  secondary  work  this  dignifies 
with  collegiate  labels  three  years  of  German  and  two  years  of  Latin,  which  are  in 
their  cases  essentially  secondary  studies,  and  enables  the  institution  to  that  extent  to 
magnify  its  "collegiate"  department,  while  secondary  courses  correspondingly  disap- 
pear— a  much  desired  result.*  Considering  this  view  of  secondary  work  and  the  mix- 
ture of  it  with  collegiate  courses  already  referred  to,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  early 
secondary  courses  drawn  upon  for  college  credit  when  needed.  Thus  elementary  draw- 
ing and  Roman  history  in  a  student's  first  year  of  attendance  may  be  transferred  and 
figure  as  "five  semester  hours."  An  unneeded  credit  in  secondary  arithmetic  may 
appear  as  a  college  grade  in  the  "teaching  of  arithmetic  and  algebra."  A  subject  may 
be  repeated  and  credit  given  both  for  the  original  work  and  the  repetition. 

'  The  key  to  the  situation  is  well  revealed  in  the  remark  of  a  graduate  on  one  of  the  verification  blanks :  " My  age, 
some  experience,  personality,  and  ability  to  talk  kept  me  from  having  to  do  much  of  the  so-called  high  school  work 
at  Kirksville." 

"  Catalogue.  June,  1903,  page  26. 

*  This  result  appears  likewise  in  the  practice  whereby  "college"  work  is  allowed  to  count  in  making  up  the  second- 
ary units;  an  institution  may  be  nothing  but  a  "college"  in  this  way  and  yet  have  no  difficulty  in  providing  for  its 
secondary  students. 
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Informal  credit  without  class  attendance  is  frequent,  especially  in  new  departments 
such  as  agriculture.  A  farm  boy  receives  one  unit  of  elementary  "agriculture"  as  rec- 
ognition of  his  home  experience;  credit  in  "farm  management,"  "farm  supervision," 
and  "farm  architecture,"  to  the  extent  of  twelve  and  a  half  semester  hours,  for  work 
on  the  local  school  farm;  further,  "bacteriology,"  " horticulture,"  " feeds  and  feed- 
ing," and  "  principles  of  breeding,"  to  the  amount  of  twelve  and  a  half  hours,  for  work 
done  privately  with  an  instructor;  and  finally,  a  grade  of  "good,"  identified  rather  sig- 
nificantly as  "Play  in  Education,"  for  coaching  football  and  baseball.  Five  additional 
hours  of  college  work  were  granted  in  this  case  for  the  "teaching  of  science"  and  for 
"agronomy,"  without  discoverable  equivalent. 

The  most  prolific  source  of  college  credit  is  practice  teaching.  As  the  dispenser  of 
credit  is  also  the  titular  superintendent  of  the  practice  school,  credit  for  this  subject 
may  be  assigned  by  him  without  going  thru  the  books  of  the  director  of  the  practice 
department.  This  credit  is  apparently  of  three  kinds:  first,  honajide  practice  credit 
for  work  done  in  the  training  school  and  regularly  reported ;  second,  credit  allowed 
for  all  sorts  of  teaching  "experience"  outside,  little  of  which  is  done  under  compe- 
tent supervision,  nor  is  an  accurate  estimate  or  report  of  it  available.  "Experience" 
has  been  expresssly  allowed  some  credit  both  at  the  university  and  at  the  other  normal 
schools,  but  the  Kirksville  practice  differs  in  that  its  credit  for  experience  is  regu- 
larly recorded  in  definite  class  grades  for  fictitious  subjects  indistinguishable  from 
other  local  work  and  that  it  is  excessive  in  amount.  "On  account  of  her  good  record 
as  a  teacher  in  the  state,"  one  student  proved  to  have  received  seven  and  a  half  hours' 
credit  described  in  the  record  as  "principles  of  teaching,"  "  psychology,"  and  "rural 
school  methods  and  observation;"  this  in  addition  to  one  year's  credit  for  practice 
work,  two  terms  of  which  were  reported  from  the  training  school.  Another  student 
htid  done  no  regular  practice  teaching,  but  received  ten  hours'  credit  "  for  substi- 
tuting at  odd  times  for  teachers  who  were  sick."  The  third  type  of  practice  credit 
is  apparently  granted  in  pay  for  chores,  educational  or  otherwise;  thus  labor  on  the 
school  farm,  in  the  laboratories,  or  service  as  desk  attendant  in  the  library  is  allowed 
credit  under  this  head  in  partial  payment,  the  remainder  coming  in  cash.  The  so-called 
"teaching-scholars"  have  regularly  been  allowed  teaching  credit  in  addition  to  their 
remuneration  even  tho  their  work  received  no  attention  that  could  be  termed  super- 
vision. When  teaching  credit  is  no  longer  considered  allowable,  credit  is  given  for 
some  definite  course;  for  example,  credit  for  a  college  course  in  "English  literature" 
is  awarded  for  teaching  a  secondary  class  in  grammar. 

Unusual  merit  is  recognized  in  a  yet  more  unusual  manner.  When  other  methods 
are  exhausted,  all  academic  requirement  is  waived  and  credit  is  presented  outright. 
The  beneficiary  of  the  two  years  of  practice-teaching  credit  referred  to  above  shows 
a  preponderance  of  excellent  grades,  tho  no  better  than  many  others.  Yet  to  com- 
plete her  record  to  the  requisite  number,  six  and  a  quarter  hours  were  added  arbitra- 
rily, altho  carefully  distributed  among  specific  subjects.  Another  student,  with  a  record 
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of  thirty-five  semester  hours  at  Kirksville  and  thirty  from  another  school,  was  granted 
the  one-hundred-twenty-hour  diploma  and  B.S.  degree.  Seventeen  hours  were  allowed 
in  stenography  and  typewriting,  possibly  for  secretarial  experience  at  the  school, 
seven  and  a  half  for  travel  in  Europe,  and  the  remaining  thirty  are  still  unexplained 
after  repeated  enquiry;  twelve  specific  courses  are  set  down  as  usual,  but  no  one  of 
them  appears  actually  to  have  been  taken  anywhere. 

The  pains  to  assemble  specific  data  for  this  type  of  credit  are  not  always  taken. 
At  least  three  degrees  of  a  blanket  character  were  granted  in  or  about  1912.  "We 
never  could  actually  get  his  grades  together  but  we  knew  the  man"  is  the  j  ustification. 
Up  to  1915  nine  teachers  at  Kirksville  had  received  the  bachelor's  degree  iiTegularly. 
Eight  of  these  were  fully  employed  by  the  school  at  the  time,  and  offered  no  residence 
work ;  one  held  some  resident  credit  but  was  awarded  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  duplicate 
after  taking  it  from  a  good  college,  and  became  in  this  vicarious  fashion  the  second 
four-year  graduate  the  school  had  eicquired.  Some  of  these  degrees  were  given  outright 
as  complimentary;  others  make  great  show  of  evaluating  earned  credits:  one  of  the 
latter  includes,  as  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  total  hours,  experience  in  teaching  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  Similarly  a  renewal  of  certificate,  which  by  the  school's  rule  requires 
ten  semester  hours  of  additional  study,  may  be  had  on  enrolment  and  payment  of  the 
registration  fee  only. 

Finally,  in  case  the  school  becomes  desperate  for  means  whereby  to  graduate  a  stu- 
dent, one  last  resource  avails — a  conditional  diploma.  On  the  promise  to  return  and 
make  up  a  deficiency  of  from  one  semester  hour  to  over  half  a  year's  work,  or  else  to 
surrender  the  certificate  or  diploma,  fifteen  students  in  one  class,  twelve  in  another, 
and  two  in  another  received  the  signed  documentary  evidence  of  the  completion  of 
their  course.  The  time  limit  set  was  usually  one  year,  but  this  might  be  extended. 

Time  Required  foe  Geaduation 

The  time  element  in  graduation  under  the  Kirksville  system  is  an  important  factor 
in  attracting  students  and  in  building  up  a  "degree  class."  This  process  really  began 
in  1910,  when  four  took  the  degree.^  Three  of  these  were  studied  from  the  records: 
one  presented  six  secondary  units  and  two  and  one-third  years  ^  of  attendance  at  Kirks- 
ville, making  four  years  at  most  for  an  eight-year  degree;  another  did  all  his  work 
at  Kirksville,  putting  the  eight  years  into  four  and  a  haHV  and  a  third  offered  five 
units  and  five  and  one-third  years  of  attendance,  making  six  and  a  half  years  in  all 
instead  of  eight.  Of  the  six  graduated  in  1911,  the  two  who  were  studied  presented, 
one  of  them  a  year  in  a  Missouri  "high  school"  unlisted  by  the  state  department,  a 
year  in  "  private  study,"  and  four  and  two-thirds  years  of  attendance ;  the  other  gradu- 

'  Two  four-year  bachelor's  detrrees  had  been  granted  before,  one  in  1907  and  the  other  in  1908. 

'  The  term  "  year"  afl  used  here  and  below  means  the  customary  school  year  of  nine  months  or  three  normal  school 

terms. 

*  This  record  shows  22i  semester  hoars  earned  in  a  single  summer  term,  which  may  partly  explain  the  case. 
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ated  from  a  then  second  class  high  school  and  attended  at  Kirksville  three  years.  In 
1910  the  catalogue  announced  a  "five-year  teachers'  college  course"  with  graduation 
platforms  at  each  annual  stage  and  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  science 
crowning  the  fifth  year's  work.  The  records  of  students  receiving,  on  this  curriculum, 
the  diploma  of  an  expressly  "Four-year  Teachers''  College  Course  preceded  by  a  four- 
year  High  School  Course"'  are  interesting.  One  high  school  graduate  receives  it  in 
three  years;  while  a  student  who  did  all  his  work  at  Kirksville  completed  the  re- 
quirements of  eight  years  in  five.  A  degree  of  A.B.  which  in  1912  was  advertised  to 
require  five  years  above  high  school,  or  nine  years,  was  taken  by  a  student  presenting 
six  units  obtained  in  a  rural  school,  after  four  and  one-third  years,  making  a  total  of 
six  years  at  best. 

Conditions  in  1914  were  the  same,  altho  the  five-year  degree  had  disappeared  from 
the  catalogue.  A  student  was  allowed  eight  units  from  a  "high  school"  too  weak  to  be 
listed  by  the  state  department,  and  was  given  his  elementary  certificate,  requiring 
thirty  semester  hours,  in  two  years,  his  professional  college  work  beginning  immedi- 
ately after  his  entrance.  Another,  with  two  failures,  seventeen  "passed"  marks,  forty- 
seven  grades  of  "good,"  and  six  grades  of  "excellent,"  received  the  sixty-hour  diploma, 
and  was  within  seven  semester  hours  of  the  ninety-hour  diploma — a  seven-year  cuiric- 
ulum — in  five  and  one-third  years.  Of  the  A.B.  and  B.S.  students,  one  starting  with 
"peissed"  in  grammar  and  "failed"  in  arithmetic  reached  his  goal  in  five  and  two- 
thirds  years,  a  saving  of  two  and  one-third  years.  Another  took  one  year  more  in 
spite  of  a  much  better  record,  and  yet  another,  with  practically  all  "E's,"  covered  the 
eight-year  curriculum  in  five  years  plus  two  summer  sessions  of  six  weeks  each  at  the 
university.  These  cases  were  by  no  means  exceptional.^ 

ITie  facts  above  related  leave  one  divided  between  admiration  for  the  ingenuity  and 
good  fortune  that  could  devise  and  operate  such  a  system  for  so  long  a  time  unexposed, 
and  resentment  at  the  fraud  perpetrated  on  unwitting  students  who  trusted  the  state 
for  straightforward  treatment.  The  direct  loss  to  the  state  is  not  a  small  one.  To 
those  who  do  not  care  to  undergo  the  humiliation  of  having  their  degrees  heavily  dis- 
counted at  a  good  institution  —  an  event  of  frequent  occurrence — graduation  at 
Kirksville  is  not  only  the  end  of  a  dwarfed  cuiriculum,  but  an  actual  bar  to  further 
study.  Given  the  plausible  theory  of  "  individual  merits,"  and  setting  up  one  personally 
interested  and  irresponsible  person  to  be  the  judge,  the  rest  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course.  We  have  here  an  excellent  illustration  of  what  a  state  institution,  into  which 
students  are  practically  forced  by  legislation,  may  arrive  at  without  provision  for  con- 
stant educational  scrutiny  and  audit.  Thanks  to  a  sound-minded  corps  of  teachere  and 

'  Catalogue,  June,  1912,  pages  29  and  17S. 

"It  was  instructive  to  come  upon  a  resunU  of  the  careers  of  these  graduates  in  1914,  compiled  by  the  school  authori- 
ties and  published  in  the  catalogue  for  1915;  likewise  a  similar  analysis,  for  later  graduates,  in  the  report  of  the 
state  superintendent  for  the  same  year.  The  columns  there  indicating  the  time  spent  in  secondary  and  collegiate 
work  seem  to  be  replete  with  errors,  unless  the  method  of  calculation  be  understood.  This  is  simply  to  take  the  total 
amount  of  college  and  secondary  credit  assigned  as  here  described,  and  divide  it  by  a  standard  year's  program, 
thirty  hours  or  four  units.  The  "time"  there  given  bears  no  relation  to  time  actually  spent,  altho  the  impression  is 
conveyed  that  it  does. 
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a  keen  student  body,  a  material  change  was  brought  about  just  as  this  study  began. 
By  their  joint  action  at  a  favorable  moment,  the  administration  of  credit  for  gradu- 
ation was  transferred  to  a  committee  of  the  teachers,  where  it  has  since  been  confirmed 
by  action  of  the  regents. 

Administration  of  Ceedit  at  Wareensburg 

The  examination  and  transcription  of  records  at  Warrensburg  was  halted  by  the 
fire  which  destroyed  the  school  buildings  on  March  6,  1915.  All  the  records  of  the 
school  together  with  the  two  weeks'  work  done  by  members  of  the  enquiry  staff  were 
lost.  The  general  impressions  gained  thru  this  period,  however,  have  been  supple- 
mented by  study  of  such  sample  student  careers  as  could  be  restored  from  records 
held  by  the  students  themselves. 

The  record  system  in  use  at  WaiTensburg  was  a  clumsy  bequest  from  a  much  ear- 
lier period  and  merited  destruction.  The  entries  were  undated  and  hence  impossible 
to  trace  except  by  reference  to  teachers'  class  lists.  Each  student's  account  appeared 
to  be  carefully  balanced,  and,  so  far  as  was  discovered,  the  items  meant  what  they  said. 
The  records  at  Warrensburg  are  in  charge  of  an  official  and  independent  registrar, 
who  follows  a  regular  routine,  as  is  the  practice  in  good  higher  institutions.  In  accord- 
ance with  rules  agreed  upon  by  the  president  and  the  faculty,  credentials  for  admis- 
sion, advanced  standing,  and  graduation  are  administered  in  behalf  of  a  faculty  com- 
mittee by  the  dean  of  the  faculty,  who  is  also  the  head  of  the  department  of  education. 

The  main  ground  for  confidence  in  the  general  procedure  at  Warrensburg  was  the 
impression  derived  from  the  examination  of  the  admission  credentials  of  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  enrolment  of  1913-14  taken  alphabetically  and  interrupted  at  this 
point  by  the  disaster  already^  referred  to.  As  is  customary  at  the  other  schools,  War- 
rensburg admits  and  classifies  students  without  having  their  credentials  in  hand.' 
When  they  become  candidates  for  certificates  and  diplomas,  however,  official  creden- 
tials are  required,  and  are  invariably  retained  and  filed  at  the  school.  So  far  as  the 
examination  went  (about  five  hundred  cases),  the  credentials  bore  out  the  credit  allow- 
ances in  every  particular.  Credits  from  unapproved  high  schools  were  in  general  fairly 
discounted,  and  even  approved  schools  were  likewise  occasionally  penalized.  The  value 
of  some  credentials  from  colleges  and  schools  in  other  states  was  difficult  to  estimate; 
but  the  effort  to  do  the  student  substantial  justice  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect 
the  school  was  evident.  The  worth  of  the  credential  once  determined,  the  allowance 
was  duly  stated  and  entered  on  the  permanent  record;  it  apparently  was  not  open 
to  reinterpretation.  In  view  of  Warrensburg's  experience,  it  is  plain  that  Missouri 
schools  of  all  sorts  can  be  induced  to  certify  their  students  if  the  matter  is  patiently 
and  persistently  followed  up. 

*  It  wai  possible  at  Warrensburg  to  compare  the  credentials  Anally  submitted  from  the  schools  with  the  student's 
own  claims  on  his  advance  information  sheet.  In  very  numerous  instances  the  latter  were  in  excess  of  the  other, 
tho  occasionally  the  reverse  was  true.  The  desirability  of  having  these  credentials  in  hand  from  the  outset  seems 
obvious. 
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A  dozen  Warrensburg  graduates  of  1915  were  found  who  could  restore  their  rec- 
ords by  means  of  their  own  grade  cards.  Seven  received  the  sixty-hour  diploma.  Of 
these,  five  were  graduates  of  first  class  high  schools;  one  spent  two  years  in  such  a 
school,  and  one  spent  a  year  in  the  Warrensburg  training  school.  The  years  required 
to  secure  this  six-year  diploma  were  as  follows:  6,  6|,  6,  5§,  6J,  5,  and  7f .  Excessive 
programs  were  permitted  the  five-year  graduate ;  as  many  as  eighteen  credit-hours 
in  one  summer  term,  instead  of  ten.  An  extra  year  of  high  school  work  (first  class) 
was  credited  to  another  as  two  teiins  of  college  work.  Teaching  experience  was  ex- 
pressly allowed  two  and  one-half  hours  in  each  of  four  cases.  Three  of  the  twelve  took 
the  ninety-hour  or  seven-year  diploma.  One  of  these  was  allowed  seven  units  for  two 
years  in  a  third  class  high  school  (1906),  and  graduated  in  just  five  yeai-s  more  with 
ninety-five  semester  hours;  another  received  nine  and  two- thirds  units  for  three  years 
in  a  second  class  high  school  (1905),  and  took  four  and  one-third  years  more  to  grad- 
uate; the  third  had  two  years  in  the  normal  training  school,  and  spent  seven  years 
longer  in  attendance.  The  remaining  two  students  were  graduates  of  a  first  class  high 
school ;  one  attended  four  and  two-thirds  years  in  addition  for  a  special  diploma  in 
household  arts  (one  hundred  fourteen  and  one-half  semester  hours) ;  the  other  took  the 
degree  of  B.S.  after  five  years  of  work  subsequent  to  the  high  school.  The  latter  stu- 
dent had  one  hundred  sixty-six  and  one-quarter  semester  hours  to  her  credit  for  the 
one  hundred  twenty  needed ;  it  should  be  said,  however,  that  in  four  tenms  she  was 
sillowedto  take  fifteen  hours  of  credit  per  term  instead  of  the  Warrensburg  standard 
of  ten  hours,  and  twenty  hours  in  each  of  two  terms,  all  of  this  forced  credit  being 
allowed  as  "college"  work.* 

All  credits  appearing  as  such  in  the  above  records  were  bona  fide  class  credits  as 
verified  by  the  students.  Secondary  work,  such  as  algebra  and  ancient  history,  is  given 
credit  only  for  the  time  actually  spent  in  case  the  usual  time  is  shortened.  Some  am- 
biguity was  found  in  distinguishing  between  secondary  and  college  credit;  in  such 
a  subject  as  agriculture,  part  of  the  class  take  it  as  "secondary"  and  certain  others  by 
virtue  of  outside  assignments  have  it  reckoned  as  "college"  work.  No  diplomas  have 
ever  been  granted  without  formal  attendance  and  class  work. 

The  impression  left  by  conditions  at  WaiTensburg  was  that  of  a  thoroughly  sincere 
and  forceful  organization  anxious  to  maintain  sound  principles,  but  hampered  by  a 
lack  of  clearly  defined  standards. 

Administration  of  Credit  at  Cape  Girardeau 

At  Cape  Girardeau  the  office  arrangements  for  handling  student  records  were  much 
the  best  of  any  that  were  met  with  at  the  normal  schools.  The  main  record  sheet  was 
nearly  a  model  of  what  a  school  should  aim  to  preserve  for  each  of  its  students,  and 
the  other  blanks  in  use  indicated  that  the  problem  of  student  administration  had  been 
carefully  studied.  So  far  as  the  usual  routine  reports  of  credit  were  concerned,  the 

'  This  would  involve  a  schedule  of  thirty  and  forty  periods  of  recitation  weekly. 
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system  had  obviously  been  kept  up  with  perfect  fidelity  under  the  supervision  of  an  effi- 
cient registrar.  It  was  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  importance  of  an  educa- 
tional balance-sheet  for  each  student  had  been  quite  overlooked.  The  settling  of  ac- 
counts for  graduation  had  been  entrusted  to  a  committee  that  acted  chiefly  thru  its 
chairman.  It  was  the  latter's  custom  each  year  to  work  out  the  account  for  each  grad- 
uate on  a  special  slip,  which  was  destroyed  after  his  graduation.  The  school  has  there- 
fore no  statement  showing  the  exact  terms  on  which  its  graduates  have  received  its 
diplomas  orcertificates;  many  records  are  several,  and  some  very  many,  hours  in  arrears 
of  the  stipulated  requirements  for  the  diplomas  granted.  Admission  credentials  like- 
wise have  had  no  systematic  attention.  Cases  where  credit  for  admission  must  have 
been  offered  showed  no  record  of  the  fact,  and  in  many  cases  even  of  the  most  recent 
graduates  the  admission  credentials  were  missing.  Under  such  circumstances  any  com- 
plete auditing  of  the  books  was,  of  course,  impossible.  As  far  as  they  go,  the  records 
are  fuUy  and  frankly  explanatory.  Grades  not  earned  by  class  work  are  clearly  referred 
to  their  proper  source:  examination,  correspondence,  extension,  or  experience.^ 

Peculiarities  of  credit  handling  at  Cape  Girardeau  are  as  follows:  Full  credit  is 
allowed  for  elementary  subjects  "proved  up"  by  a  term's  work  at  the  normal  school. 
Fifty  per  cent  extra  is  allowed  on  all  secondary  credit  in  mathematics  except  arith- 
metic. Collegiate  credit  is  granted  in  foreign  languages  on  the  score  of  native  ability 
in  conversation.  Credit  is  allowed  from  the  local  training  school  to  the  extent  of  nine 
and  two-thirds  units  for  two  years  of  work.  This  with  the  speed  permitted  in  the  nor- 
mal school  comes  perilously  near  being  a  three-year  high  school  curriculum.  Advanced 
standing  with  full  credit  is  allowed  without  examination  for  work  done  at  short-term, 
unapproved  high  schools  even  where  the  subjects  are  not  "proved  up"  at  the  normal 
school.  Credit  is  granted  for  experience  in  teaching  to  the  extent  of  eight  semester 
hours.  Experience  has  also  been  used  to  justify  the  enrolment  directly  in  college  work 
of  a  student  with  but  nine  units  of  secondary  credit,  and  on  his  securing  good  marks, 
the  granting  to  him  of  sufficient  units  in  elementary  subjects  which  he  had  taught  to 
make  up  his  deficiency.  High  school  credits  in  excess  of  those  required  for  admission 
to  college  courses  have  been  allowed  two-thirds  of  their  value  in  college  credit.^  Why 
this  was  done  for  the  professional  diploma  and  not  for  the  degree  of  A.B.,  as  is  stated, 
is  not  clear.  The  overlapping  of  secondary  and  college  work  amounts  on  the  average  to 
about  three  terms  or  one  year,  which  as  a  maximum  is  reasonable  and  conforms  to  the 
school's  rule  in  the  matter.  Degrees  have  been  granted  to  four  persons  while  active 
members  of  the  faculty.'  No  conditional  certificate  or  diploma  has  ever  been  issued. 

The  chief  weakness  in  the  credit  policy  at  Cape  Girardeau  stands  out  clearly  in  the 
records  themselves  and  has  already  been  discussed.*  The  normal  credit  allowance  for 

'  The  date  and  name  of  the  Inatnictor  authorizing  the  irregular  credit  would  be  a  deiirable  addition. 

•  This  practice  is  now  discontinued. 

•  One  of  these  did  all  of  his  work  at  the  University  of  Michiiran,  and  another  did  all  of  his  advanced  work  at  the 
Universities  of  Chicago  and  Missouri. 

•  See  pages  S18-320. 
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a  year's  work  is  planned  at  four  high  school  units  or  thirty  semester  hours;'  yet  this 
is  exceeded  in  nearly  half  the  cases.^  The  graduating  schedule  adopted  early  in  1914 
reduced  the  requirements  for  the  advanced  diploma  from  seventy-six  to  sixty  se- 
mester hours,  or  two  full  years  of  college  work,  in  addition  to  a  four-year  high  school 
course.  Yet  of  the  fifty-two  gr«iduates  in  191 4i  whose  records  were  examined,  twenty- 
three  showed  from  one  to  five  terms  less  than  six  years  of  schooling.  These  curtail- 
ments were  not  made  by  outside  study  during  vacations  or  otherwise  and  followed 
by  examinations.  They  were  the  result  in  most  cases  of  excessive  programs  permitted 
the  student  by  an  indulgent  school;  five  and  six  studies  appear  frequently  on  the  sec- 
ondary programs,  and  the  credited  hours,  normally  fifteen  per  week,  run  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-four,  often  with  the  help  of  the  fifteen  and  thirty  per  cent  bonus  peculiar 
to  Cape  Girardeau.  The  same  thing  substantially  wsis  true  of  the  eight-year  graduates. 
Up  to  1914  thirty-six  had  taken  degrees.  Of  the  twenty-three  records  examined, 
ten  had  a  clear  score  of  full  attendance,  tho  several,  as  already  explained,  were  appar- 
ently deficient  in  hours;  five  or  six  appeared  to  have  had  credit  from  elsewhere  of 
which  there  was  no  account,  and  the  rest  were  lacking  in  attendance  and  hours  for 
no  reason  that  could  be  learned.  The  following  case  from  the  class  of  1913  illustrates 
the  possibilities.  The  student  went  nowhere  else  after  leaving  the  elementary  school, 
but  received  credit,  partly  with  and  partly  without  examination,  for  study  at  home. 
The  normal  school  at  Cape  Girardeau  was  attended  for  three  years  of  nine  months 
each  previous  to  1906,  and  granted  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy.  In  1912  the 
student  returned  for  three  terms,  nine  months  in  all,  and  earned  during  this  time 
more  than  fifty  semester  hours''  credit,  taking  the  degree  of  A.B.  after  but  three  years, 
at  most,  of  collegiate  work. 

Administration  of  Credit  at  Springfield 

The  school  records  at  Springfield  may  be  termed  a  "system"  only  by  courtesy.  No 
connection  has  been  perceived  between  a  lucid,  complete,  and  accurate  statement  of 
a  student's  work  and  the  "human  element  in  instruction"  on  which  the  school  has 
properly  laid  great  stress.  The  permanent  record  is  entered  on  a  small  card  unsuited 
to  the  needs  of  the  school  and  which,  when  filled  out,  is  obscure  as  to  dates,  charac- 
ter, and  amount  of  credit.  Admission  credit  is  provided  for  on  the  back,  but  in  such 
form  that  each  entry  requires  further  explanation  to  be  intelligible,  and  such  expla- 
nation is  nowhere  available.  Such  as  they  are,  the  entries  are  only  partially  kept  up ; 
"remarks"  do  not  enlighten.  This  card,  the  only  card  for  the  purpose,  carries  no  bal- 
ance-sheet of  a  student's  work  on  which  certificates  or  diplomas  may  be  authorized, 
and  contains  no  record  of  such  issues.  As  at  Cape  Girardeau,  the  case  of  each  candi- 

'  The  bachelor's  degree  purporting  to  be  equivalent  to  those  given  elsewhere  for  a  four-year  college  course  requires 
the  regulation  one  hundred  and  twenty  semester  hours  of  college  work. 

'  The  fact  that  more  do  not  exceed  the  standard  does  not  appear  to  be  the  result  of  action  by  the  school.  Cape 
Girardeau  has  a  very  large  number  of  students  who  are  willing  to  take  only  a  partial  program.  (See  page  319.)  Irregu- 
larity either  way  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  student  fancy. 
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date  for  graduation  is  worked  put  on  a  separate  slip  and  attached  to  the  record;  after 
graduation  these  are  destroyed !  Classification  and  program  cards,  the  only  complete 
record  the  school  possesses  of  a  given  term's  enrolment,  are  destroyed  when  the  few 
drawers  containing  them  are  filled.  Term  grades  are  transferred  to  huge  sheets,  from 
which  reports  are  taken;  the  sheets  are  then  relegated  in  confusion  to  a  high  closet 
shelf  and  given  no  further  attention.  Credentials  for  advanced  standing  exist  to  some 
extent.  One  hundred  and  fifty  graduates  in  1914  were  credited  with  advanced  stand- 
ing; for  eighty -one  of  these,  credentials  were  found.  In  general  the  records  were  not 
maintained  with  care  or  in  good  order,  and  they  were  inadequately  housed. 

The  theory  on  which  credit  is  assigned  at  Springfield  is  not  unlike  that  prevailing 
at  Kirksville,  tho  the  applications  have  been  far  less  extravagant  and  have  shown 
steady  improvement.'  It  is  conceived  to  be  the  school's  duty  to  recognize  the  worth 
of  the  individual  apart  from  the  display  of  that  worth  in  work  which  the  school  guides 
and  controls,  hence  the  "  experienced  "  teacher  as  "  known  "  to  school  authorities  has 
been  allowed  special  advantages.  In  the  early  life  of  the  school,  graduates  were  accu- 
mulated in  some  numbers  on  this  basis,  apparently  in  order  that  the  school  might 
have  friends,  and  even  at  present  it  seems  to  be  considered  too  "  rigid  and  mechanical " 
to  exact  a  precisely  supervised  equivalent  for  each  credit. 

To  serve  the  individual  student  has  been  Springfield's  special  motto  from  the  out- 
set, owing  to  her  location  in  a  mountain  region  where  until  recently  schools  were 
poorly  developed.  With  this  intent  admission  has  been  made  as  easy  as  possible.  Work 
done  at  low  gi*ade,  short-term  high  schools  has  been  allowed  full  credit  without  ex- 
amination, and  in  several  cases  considerable  credit  appears  to  have  been  given  for 
common  branches  clearly  of  an  elementary  nature.  "Proving  up"  is  theoretically  the 
method,  but  it  has  frequently  amounted  to  classification  in  the  most  advanced  sub- 
ject in  which  the  student  could  succeed,  and  a  bold  assumption  of  what  might  have 
gone  before.  For  example,  a  student  who  had  spent  three  years  at  a  seven-month,  un- 
classified high  school  comes  into  possession  of  his  six-year  diploma  after  one  and  two- 
thirds  years'  attendance  at  the  normal  school.  Another,  from  a  school  approved  long 
afterward  for  but  four  units,  is  graduated  in  just  three  yeare.  Enti-ance  examinations 
are  not  favored. 

Once  in,  several  things  facilitate  unusual  progress.  Springfield  hjis  demanded  but 
forty  secondary  term  credits,^  thus  neutralizing  her  recommendation  that  students 
attend  the  local  high  school  by  placing  a  penalty  of  eight  term  credits  on  such  attend- 
ance. An  extra  credit  slips  in  for  high  standing,  one  for  debating,  and  one  for  mem- 
bership in  Hteraiy  societies  (said  to  be  carefully  supervised).  The  sympathetic  attitude 
of  teachers  and  authorities  finds  it  hard  to  resist  appeals  for  speed  at  a  sacrifice  of 
every  possibility  of  good  work.  One  graduate  in  1912,  who  reports  having  done  all  of 

'  Aa  at  Kirkaville,  too,  the  administration  of  credit  baa  been  concentrated  completely  in  the  handa  of  the  head 
of  the  inatitution.  There  ia  no  regriatrar.  and  teachera  aflaigned  to  different  claaaea  of  ffraduatea  have  no  power  to 
make  deciaiona, 
'The  "term  credit"  ia  one-third  of  a  aecondary  unit. 
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his  work  at  Springfield,  i-eceived  his  six-year  diploma  in  three  and  two-thirds  years  with 
many  seventies  and  eighties  in  his  record.  One  term  gave  him  credit  in  ten  subjects. 
The  actual  programs  of  recent  years  are  more  carefully  watched,  but  work  done  under 
the  old  conditions  is  counted  in  full  for  current  diplomas.  One  is  impressed  here  as 
in  other  schools  with  the  indestructibility  of  "grades;"  as  Cape  Girardeau  somewhere 
advertises:  "No  credit  is  ever  lost;"  they  appear,  on  the  contrary,  to  bear  compound 
interest  thru  this  use  of  credits  earned  under  totally  unfit  conditions  in  making  up 
a  collegiate  curriculum  of  modern  standard.  A  single  case  of  a  conditional  certificate 
was  found. 

The  confusion  in  the  records  makes  it  impossible  in  general  to  audit  satisfactorily 
any  single  account.  Still,  some  students,  who  came  as  high  school  graduates  and  have 
attended  continuously  without  "experience"  to  offer,  seem  to  present  a  fairly  reliable 
score.  Full  attendance  and  hours  have  been  required  of  these.  Others  with  irregular 
secondary  work  and  "experience"  to  capitalize  are  almost  invariably  short  in  account. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  four-year  degree  students,  of  whom  there  were  nine  in  1915 
but  none  in  1914.  Three  of  these  were  already  college  graduates,  and  two  had  con- 
siderable college  credit  elsewhere ;  the  records  of  the  rest  are  obscure,  tho  one  has  a 
nearly  complete  record  of  eight  years''  attendance  at  Springfield.  Five  four-year  degi-ees 
are  reported  as  having  been  taken  by  pei*sons  while  members  of  the  faculty,  but  none 
wholly  without  residence  work.  The  oflScial  description  of  one  of  these  illustrates  the 
method  pursued: 

"Professor  X  was  given  credit  for  his  high  school  work  at  ...  ,  some  of  it  on 
his  having  taught  there,  and  for  some  hours  of  study  in  the  high  school  there. 
He  did  in  our  regular  work  here  ten  semester  hours  of  credit.  He  was  credited 
[from  another  normal  school]  with  22.50  semester  hours  of  credit.  He  did  what 
we  call  Extension  work,  credit  made  by  studying  with  the  professors  in  this  school 
and  taking  examinations,  12.50  semester  hours  of  credit.  He  was  given  credit 
on  account  of  experience  and  examinations  for  state  certificate  to  the  amount 
of  75  semester  hours  of  credit."' 

A  rather  pathetic  indication  of  the  sincerity  underlying  the  situation  above  de- 
scribed was  the  concern  shown,  not  that  the  records  as  a  whole  were  meaningless,  but 
that  in  successive  cases  it  was  impossible  to  remember  what  had  been  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  diploma  or  certificate  issued.  Little  as  the  actual  practices  here  are  to  be 
defended,  records  better  on  their  face  have  concealed  worse  conditions. 

Administration  of  Credit  at  Maryville 

The  school  at  Maiyville  during  its  first  half-dozen  years  psissed  thru  three  admin- 
istrations of  varying  aim  and  ability,  and  is  but  just  completing  its  organization 
under  a  fourth.  One  is  therefore  agreeably  surprised  to  find  its  record  system  intelli- 

'  The  state  certificate  here  referred  to  was  secured  at  a  time  when  persons  having  only  the  equivalent  of  a  high 
school  course  secured  them  without  difficulty  by  examination. 
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gible  and  fairly  complete,  owing  perhaps  to  the  continuous  service  of  the  present  dean 
and  registrar.  A  complicated  and  inadequate  record  card  not  unlike  that  used  at 
Springfield  is  kept  serviceable  by  careful  administration.  Dates  and  certain  symbols 
provided  make  it  possible  to  piece  together  a  student's  educational  history  that  ap- 
pears accurate.  Even  here  the  accounts  are  left  unbalanced  and  occasionally  show- 
deficiencies,  explanations  of  which  should  have  been  recorded  at  the  time  of  gradu- 
ation. The  great  majority  of  the  graduates  at  Mary  ville  have  already  graduated  from 
high  school  or  academy,  and  occasionally  from  college.  Of  these  both  attendance  and 
hours  are  invariably  sufficient.  Others,  however,  who  have  held  over  from  a  previous 
regime  at  the  normal  school,  have  been  passed  thru  on  a  considerably  shortened  pro- 
gram; eight,  ten,  or  twelve  units  instead  of  fifteen  being  accepted  for  secondary 
work,  and  the  attendance  being  correspondingly  reduced.* 

In  all  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  possible  cases,  credentials  covering  outside 
credit  are  on  file,  often  in  the  original  but  usually  in  form  of  a  copy — an  unsatisfac- 
tory substitute.  These  credits  from  all  manner  of  schools  are  listed  in  full  on  the  per- 
manent record,  to  be  used  if  needed,  but  are  nowhere  decisively  dealt  with;  they  would 
appear  to  be  continually  open  to  reinterpretation.  Theoretically  they  are  there  to  be 
"proved  up." 

In  administering  credit  earned  at  the  school  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  as 
between  secondary  and  collegiate  work.  Psychology,  when  a  high  school  subject,  is  oc- 
casionally converted  into  college  hours;  at  an  earlier  date  other  high  school  subjects 
also  found  their  way  over  the  line.  One  practice  at  Mary  ville  should  be  noted  as 
evidence  of  a  commendable  sincerity.  To  maintain  the  standard  of  the  four-unit  year, 
all  unprepai'ed  subjects,  such  as  music,  drawing,  spelling,  penmanship,  or  physical 
training,  tho  required,  have  been  offered  without  credit;  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  all 
the  other  schools  were  granting  credit  for  everything,  and  were  thereby  materially 
reducing  the  time  needed  to  graduate.  On  the  other  hand,  an  order  like  the  following 
displays  at  least  a  regrettable  lack  of  appreciation  of  what  credit  should  stand  for: 
"Credit  X.  Y.  with  E  [Excellent]  in  whatever  subject  she  needs  in  the  Department 
of . .  .  for  a  Diploma."  This  was  signed  by  the  head  of  the  department.  From  what  the 
enquirers  learned  of  the  school,  any  implication  from  this  but  that  of  carelessness 
would  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  present  spirit  of  the  institution. 

Essentials  of  CaEDrr  Admikistration 

After  the  foregoing  rSsumS  of  existing  practice  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  set  forth 
in  detail  the  characteristics  of  a  fitting  policy  of  credit  administration.  By  way  of 
summary  it  may  be  said  that  any  school,  and  particularly  any  state-supported  insti- 
tution, should  maintain  such  a  system  of  educational  records  that  an  intelligent  out- 

<  This  is  commonly  excused  on  the  ground  of  maturity.  In  fact,  howerer,  the  fourteen  students  who  in  1914  were  put 
thru  on  a  short  schedule  averaged  less  than  one  year  older  than  the  twenty-seven  students  from  high  schools  and 
academies  who  gave  full  attendance,  21.8— 22.B.  Four  others  who  studied  chiefly  at  Maryville  but  spent  full  time 
avcra<;ed  24i  years  of  age. 
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sider  could  read  therefrom  an  accurate  history  of  the  work  of  each  individual  student 
without  need  for  any  further  explanation  whatever.  If  one  form  of  accounting  must 
suffer  in  such  an  institution,  let  it  be  the  financial ;  the  clear  and  honest  discharge  of 
the  educational  task  is  the  school's  sole  reason  for  existence.' 

The  definition  of  acceptable  credit  is  of  course  the  task  and  responsibility  of  each 
state  system,  or,  if  the  school  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  obliged  to  act  independently, 
of  each  separate  institution.  It  is  believed  that  the  following  procedure,  if  fairly 
enforced,  will  lead  to  a  sound  and  self-respecting  administration  of  credit,  and  will 
furnish  a  satisfactory  basis  for  comparison  with  other  good  institutions. 

First:  Credits  for  admission  or  advanced  standing  in  secondary  or  collegiate 
work  should  be  accepted  only  from  such  schools  and  in  such  subjects  as  are  recom- 
mended by  the  state  department  of  education.  Credit  from  other  institutions  should 
be  studied  and  finally  determined  in  each  instance  by  the  state  department  itself 
for  subsequent  use  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  state.  All  other  credits  except  such  as 
are  earned  thru  regular  class  work  at  the  school  concerned  should  be  assigned  only 
after  a  fair  and  thorough  examination  covering  each  unit  of  work  for  which  credit  is 
proposed. 

Second:  All  resident  credit  should  be  coordinated  strictly  with  whatever  time  and 
credit  unit  may  have  been  adopted  as  a  standard.  If  four  units  per  year  or  fifteen 
hours  per  week  constitute  the  standard,  credit  in  excess  of  that  should  be  permitted 
only  on  a  basis  of  proved  excellence,  and  then  only  in  such  a  limited  number  of  cases 
as  to  keep  the  real  standard  valid. 

Third:  All  local  credit  should  involve  full-time  class  work  with  an  instructor; "  in- 
formal" credit  should  not  be  granted.  Failure  to  meet  requirements  should  necessi- 
tate either  a  second  examination  or  a  repetition  of  the  course ;  otherwise  the  succeeding 
course  should  not  be  undertaken.  Credit  should  not  be  granted  to  persons  while  in 
the  employ  of  the  school  except  to  recipients  of  scholarships  for  work  for  which  they 
are  not  paid.  Complimentary  diplomas  and  honors  or  conditional  certificates  should 
not  be  issued. 

Fourth:  Acceptable  credit  should  be  redefined  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may 
require.  Such  definition  should  invariably  be  formulated  by  a  body  representing  the 
several  schools,  or  else  by  the  whole  body  of  faculty  rank  in  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
institution,  and  not  by  the  crediting  officer  alone.  The  administration  of  credit  should 

'  The  essential  features  of  such  a  record  are :  First ;  Identification  of  all  credit  for  entrance  and  advanced  standing 
with  full  explanations  of  source,  date,  and  circumstances,  amount  and  limitations  of  credit  allowed,  together 
with  original  signed  and  dated  credentials  in  support  of  such  credit.  Second:  A  clear  record  of  all  credit  earned  in 
the  school,  showing  date,  character,  and  amount,  catalogue  numberof  course,  memoranda  of  changes,  conditions,  or 
examinations  involved,  with  filed  or  recorded  authorization  of  irregularities.  Third:  Similar  descriptions  of  all  fur- 
ther credit  granted  but  not  earned  at  the  school,  such  as  correspondence  and  extension  credit,  allowance  for  expe- 
rience, private  study,  and  so  forth,  when  validated  by  examination.  Fourth :  A  record  of  all  certificates  and  diplomas 
issued,  with  balance-sheet  stating  the  catalogue  requirements  followed  and  the  manner  in  which  these  were  met. 
Certain  other  facts  as  to  teaching  experience  and  personal  history  are  desirable,  but  the  above  are  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. In  their  study  of  the  records  at  the  various  schools  the  members  of  the  enquiry  staff  made  careful  note  of 
the  various  local  conditions,  and  later  drew  up  a  form  of  record  that  seemed  appropriate.  This  draft  was  prepared  as 
a  suggestion  to  Warrensburg  in  replacing  the  records  destroyed  there  shortly  before,  and  may  be  of  use  to  any  school 
of  the  same  general  type.  Copies  may  be  secured  from  the  Foundation. 
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be  in  charge  of  an  independent  officer  subject  only  to  the  direction  of  the  faculty  or 
faculty  committee. 

Underlying  the  above  policy  is  the  general  principle,  accepted  by  all  good  educa- 
tional institutions,  that  institutional  credit  is  assignable  not  merely  for  work  done, 
but  only  for  work  done  under  certain  guaranteed  and  verifiable  conditions  that  meet 
general  approval  and  are  open  to  appropriate  inspection.  As  a  convenience  to  indi- 
viduals, credit  vouched  for  by  other  good  institutions  is  accepted  and  the  privilege 
of  examination  is  extended,  but  the  right  to  review  the  conditions  under  which  work 
elsewhere  is  done,  as  well  as  to  stipulate  that  examination  may  be  taken  only  when 
adequate  preparation  is  apparent,  must  invariably  be  exercised  by  the  institution,  or 
by  its  agent  for  the  purpose,  the  state  department  of  education. 


8.  Graduation,  Certification,  and  Appointment 
The  normal  school  has  certain  duties  in  the  matters  of  selecting,  labeling,  and  plac- 
ing its  graduates  that  may  be  grouped  together  as  a  final  feature  of  administration. 

a.  Graduation 

Until  quite  recently  the  normal  school  has  considered  graduation  from  its  complete 
cumculum  as  a  matter  of  secondary  consideration  in  the  sum  total  of  its  effiarts.  The 
schools  have  been  concerned  chiefly  with  short  courses  for  transient  students,  and  as 
an  inducement  to  these,  have  held  out  special  recognition  to  be  awarded  at  the  end 
of  each  successive  year.  According  to  Joseph  Baldwin's  scheme  at  Kirksville,  a  youth 
of  fourteen  starting  with  "a  good  knowledge  of  Common  School  Arithmetic,  Geog- 
raphy, Grammar,  and  U.  S.  History"  and  progressing  with  "three  studies  and  two  or 
three  drills"  daily  in  forty-minute  recitations,  became  successively  a  Bachelor  of  Ele- 
mentary Didactics,  a  Bachelor  of  Scientific  Didactics,  and  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Philosophic  Didactics,  all  within  four  years,  not  to  mention  a  mastership  awaiting 
him  after  two  years'  experience  in  teaching.  Scholastic  decoration  could  hardly  be 
more  lavishly  provided.  These  degrees  were  actually  awarded  on  an  average  of  about 
ten  a  year  in  the  case  of  the  advanced  degree,  up  to  1884,  when  there  was  substituted 
a  single  certificate  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
entific Didactics  after  the  fourth.  This  degree,  changed  in  1902^  to  Bachelor  of  Peda- 
gogy, was  discontinued  in  1914.  Much  the  same  changes  occurred  at  the  other  schools 
and  at  approximately  the  same  time.  The  degree  of  A.B.  was  first  offered  at  Kirks- 
ville and  Warrensburg  in  1904,  and  at  Cape  Girardeau  a  year  earlier.  It  was  discon- 
tinued, except  at  Cape  Girardeau,  in  1916,  when  the  conference  agreement  of  the 
normal  schools  and  the  university  recognized  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education  as  the  common  goal  of  the  professional  curriculum. 

The  allurement  of  degrees  seems  not  to  have  affected  greatly  the  proportion  of  grad- 

■  Catalogue,  KirktviUe,  1902,  page  23. 
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uates.  In  1875,'  out  of  a  total  of  seven  hundred  nine  students  at  Kirksville,  only 
seventy -two  succeeded  in  finishing  the  work  laid  out  in  one  or  another  of  the  last  three 
years.  The  rest  were  in  the  first  year  or  below,  or  attended  for  only  a  part  of  a  year. 
So  also  in  1883-84,  grammar,  rhetoric,  United  States  history,  and  beginning  Latin 
enrolled  enormous  classes,  while  many  advanced  courses  were  not  given  at  all.  Arith- 
metic had  one  hundred  sixty-seven  students,  while  physics  had  only  five,  trigonometry 
two,  and  astronomy  one.  Few  graduates  could  be  culled  from  such  an  enrolment, 
and  to  all  appearances  the  conditions  were  similar  in  the  other  schools. 

From  1887  on,  graduation  from  the  normal  school  carried  with  it  a  state  license 
to  teach,  previously  secured  only  by  special  examination  or  by  favor  of  the  state 
superintendent  on  the  strength  of  examinations  by  the  school.  This  privilege  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  immediate  effect  upon  the  number  of  graduates,  which 
remained  nearly  the  same  until  about  1900,  when  it  increased  rapidly  with  the 
mounting  attendance. 

The  number  of  advanced  graduates  in  proportion  to  the  total  attendance  has  stead- 
ily tho  slowly  increased  from  the  outset.  Comparing  averages  of  five-year  periods,  the 
change  is  from  about  two  per  cent  in  1875-80  to  nearly  seven  per  cent  in  1909-14 
and  nearly  nine  per  cent  in  1915-16.  A  six-year  school,  such  as  the  normal  schools 
chiefly  are,  holding  its  students  from  the  beginning  and  graduating  classes  of  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  their  original  size,  would  release  about  thirteen  per  cent  of  its 
attendance  each  year.  It  is  interesting  to  discover  that  Warrensburg  did  still  better 
in  1916,  making  a  record  (14.8)  nearly  twice  as  good  as  that  of  any  other  school.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  steadier,  more  regular  attendance,  more  students  held  thru 
the  course,  and  fewer  transients.  This  record  is  probably  due  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
two-year  course  drawing  students  directly  from  high  school  is  better  developed  at 
Warrensburg. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting,  that  in  its  general  policy  of  graduation  the  normal  school 
of  to-day  is  exactly  repeating  upon  the  collegiate  level,  its  earlier  experience  upon  the 
secondary  level.  It  offers  a  distinct  terminal  recognition,  not  at  the  close  of  any  par- 
ticular curriculum,  but  at  the  end  of  each  annual  section  of  the  four-year  period;  on 
three  of  these  four  occasions,  it  gives  a  "diploma."  Its  first  two  year's  are  crowded, 
while  the  third  and  fourth  are  meagrely  attended,  as  in  earlier  days. 

b.  Certtfication  of  Graduates 

A  plan  for  automatic  certification  by  the  normal  schools  was  contained  in  the  draft 
for  the  normal  school  legislation  in  1870,^  but  was  omitted  in  the  act  as  passed,  pos- 
sibly out  of  deference  to  competing  colleges.  As  stated  above,  certification  by  normal 
schools  was  provided  for  by  law  in  1887,  and  has  been  practised  since.  According  to 
this  law  the  graduates  of  the  "four-year  course"  (the  present  sixty-hour  curriculum) 
were  to  have  an  unlimited  or  life  certificate;  and  the  graduates  of  the  "two-year 

•  Catalogue,  Kirksville.  1876,  pafres  6,  7. 16.  '  Senate  Journal,  1870,  pages  661,  662. 
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course"^  were  licensed  for  four  years.  The  life  of  the  latter  certificate  was  reduced  to 
two  years  in  1889.  Renewal  of  the  two-year  license  at  present  requires  additional 
study  at  a  normal  school  to  an  amount  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  semester  hours 
according  to  the  school. 

Present  Form  of  Certification  Inadequate 

The  degrees  and  diplomas  available  at  the  normal  schools  are  of  little  moment  in 
comparison  with  the  all-important  question  as  to  how  the  skill  and  learning  there  ac- 
quired for  teaching  are  made  available  for  the  service  of  the  people  of  the  state,  who 
pay  the  bills.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  teaching  certificates  in  Missouri,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  that  so  far  as  the  state  is  concerned,  the  possessor  may  teach  in  any 
school,  and  may  teach  any  subject  that  he  chooses.  The  virtue  needed  for  this  roving 
activity  is  exhausted,  now  in  two  years  and  now  in  five,  but  once  a  sixty-hour  cunicu- 
lum  at  a  normal  school  is  achieved,  it  lasts  forever !  The  normal  schools  have  sought 
to  correct  this  absurdity  by  issuing  their  diplomas  with  "designated  ability,"  in  order 
that  those  who  read  may  know  at  least  part  of  the  truth.  But  few  school  boards  read 
diplomas,  and  still  fewer  would  heed  them  without  suitable  legislation;  as  a  result, 
persons  with  scarcely  a  vestige  of  proper  qualification  or  even  of  schooling  teach  in 
elementary  schools,  while  others,  usually  with  more  schooling  but  equally  unqualified 
for  their  work,  teach  in  high  schools.^ 

Certification  should  be  Specific 

TTie  remedy  for  this  situation  is  simple  and  appeals  to  the  reason  and  experience 
of  educated  communities  the  world  over;  it  is  to  see  to  it  that  only  those  are  permitted 
to  teach  who  are  qualified  to  do  the  teaching  that  they  undertake.  This  was,  of  course, 
the  intention  when  certification  of  teachers  was  first  devised,  and  an  examination  was 
required  of  teachers  in  order  to  protect  Missouri  school  children  who  were  learning  to 
read,  write,  and  cipher.  To  do  as  well  to-day  is  to  require  that  teachers  of  the  sixth 
grade  possess  the  ability  to  teach  children  of  that  age  in  a  fashion  that  is  now  con- 
sidered satisfactory.  At  present  each  community  or  district  in  Missouri  decides  for  it- 
self what  the  value  of  a  certificate  is  to  be,  and  there  is  no  point  whatever  in  demand- 
ingthe  sortof  certificate  that  the  state  now  requires.  Under  such  circumstances  training 
schools  have  little  inducement  to  prepare  a  student  satisfactorily  for  any  position; 
and  a  variety  of  purposes  divides  the  interest  and  weakens  the  performance  of  each 
teacher.  Missouri  should  terminate  the  confusion  and  contradiction  of  this  situation, 
and  secure  for  herself  the  real  fruits  of  her  fifty-year  campaign  for  better  teachers; 
any  other  course  is  wasteful  and  a  wholly  unnecessary  injury  to  the  children  and  youth 
of  the  state. 

'  Little  by  little  thru  adjustment  to  studenta  coming  from  high  schools  this  "course  "  has  been  advanced  one  year. 
and  now  requires  but  one  year  less  work  than  does  the  old  "four-year  course"  (the  sixty-hour  curriculum). 
•  The  state  superintendent  has  recently  tried  to  better  conditions  by  requiring  specific  preparation  in  teachers  teach- 
ing in  high  schools  that  seek  state  classification. 
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To  accomplish  this  change  successfully,  three  steps  are  essential:  first,  the  formula- 
tion and  acceptance  of  reasonable  qualifications  for  the  specific  teaching  positions  in 
the  public  school  system ;  second,  the  provision  of  adequate  facilities  for  giving  teachers 
these  qualifications;  and  third,  the  aforesaid  requirement  that  each  teacher  shall  teach 
only  the  subjects  wherein  he  has  had  the  requisite  preparation.  These  are  simple  prin- 
ciples, and  can  be  set  forth  clearly  in  law,  but  their  execution  is  an  intricate  task  with 
which  no  law  should  attempt  to  deal.  During  the  period  of  administrative  immaturity 
of  its  education  department  Missouri,  like  most  other  states,  has  sought  precautions 
by  writing  into  statute  law  minute  specifications  of  all  sorts.  In  the  case  of  teachers 
certificates,  the  legislators  have  defined  the  procedure  with  elaborate  detail,  including 
the  subjects  for  examination,  apparently  without  realizing  that  whether  an  examina- 
tion in  "physics'"  means  much  or  nothing  depends  wholly  on  the  superintendent  after 
all.  It  is  the  same  with  the  rest  of  these  administrative  items  embodied  in  law.  The 
state  can  reasonably  define  its  wishes  in  general  terms;  its  best  and  only  guarantee 
for  satisfactory  execution  thereof  is  to  ensure  trained,  competent,  and  permanent  offi- 
cers for  the  purpose.  As  pointed  out  elsewhere,^  this  assurance  in  Missouri  requires  a 
change  in  the  constitution. 

Ceetificates  should  Issue  from  One  Source 

Assuming  for  the  time  being  a  well-organized  state  department  with  a  permanent, 
trained  executive,  the  best  interests  of  the  teachers  of  the  state  would  require  that 
all  certificates  of  whatever  character  be  issued  from  the  state  office.  This  admits  of  no 
doubt  in  so  far  as  county  certificates  are  concerned,  and  is  already  near  fulfilment  in 
Missouri.^  Certificates  for  work  done  at  institutions  should  be  issued  from  the  same 
source.  Under  the  present  airangement  a  life  certificate  to  teach  in  any  school  is  avail- 
able for  white  teachers  from  seven  different  directions — five  normal  schools,  the  uni- 
versity, or  the  state  department  of  education.  One  normal  school  may  have  granted 
it  for  success  in  two  years  of  work  in  lieu  of  study  at  the  university;  another  for  a 
partial  curriculum  looking  toward  some  high  school  subject ;  another  for  a  thorough 
preparation  for  teaching  primary  children;  while  the  university  confers  it  on  a  pro- 
spective school  superintendent,  and  the  state  department  offers  it  for  a  set  of  general 
examinations  or  for  the  completion  of  certain  work  in  colleges,  and  yet  all  the  recip- 
ients may  be  using  the  document  as  authority  for  teaching  in  the  eighth  grade.  Such 
diverse  values  of  the  educational  currency  are  bound  to  result  from  a  divided  authority 
of  issue,  and  they  confuse  and  weaken  the  teacher's  position  tkroughout  the  state. 
Teachers  should  be  considered  as  oflScers  of  the  state,  and  their  credentials  should 
logically  proceed  from  the  state's  responsible  educational  representative  in  charge  of 
the  public  schools. 

'  Pages  63  tr. 

'  The  state  superintendent  determines  the  questions  for  all  county  examinations,  and  directs  the  readine:  of  tlie 
papers  in  a  large  proportion  of  them. 
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This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  normal  schools  and  the  university  should 
exert  no  influence  over  the  certification  of  their  students.  In  those  respects  in  which 
they  are  fitted  to  act,  their  influence  should  be  paramount.  The  state  superintendent, 
in  his  capacity  of  general  inspector  of  public  education,  presumably  knows  the  schools 
and  the  school  communities  of  the  state — what  they  need  and  what  they  can  pay. 
He  recommends  and  controls  state  school  aids  and  permanent  funds.  He  has  a  care- 
fully planned  policy  for  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  schools — that  is  to  say, 
chiefly,  of  the  teachers.  It  is  he,  therefore,  who  can  best  know  what  teaching  positions 
may  be  differentiated  in  certification,  how  extensive  a  curriculum  the  salary  in  each 
type  of  position  will  justify,  whether  the  certificates  should  be  temporary  or  perma- 
nent, and  how  much  further  preparation  should  be  required  for  renewal.  These  are 
all  administrative  details  to  be  determined  not,  indeed,  at  the  caprice  of  one  man,  but 
as  the  slowly  matured  program  of  his  office,  publicly  discussed,  thoroughly  understood, 
and  changing  from  year  to  year  as  the  conditions  of  the  service  alter  the  needs.  It  is 
a  fundamental  error  to  put  them  into  statute. 

The  Institutions'  Share  in  Cektification 

On  the  other  hand,  the  institutions  that  prepare  teachers  are  equipped  with  skilled 
instructors  for  that  purpose.  It  is  their  business  to  agree  upon  anddetermine  the  nature 
of  the  work  for  which  certificates  to  teach  shall  be  granted.  Within  the  limits  of  aim 
and  time  set  by  the  state  superintendent's  office,  they  must  decide  what  is  the  most 
advantageous  preparation  that  in  two  years,  if  current  salaries  will  warrant  no  more, 
will  equip  a  sixth  grade  teacher,  or  in  four  years  a  primary  supervisor,  or  in  six  years 
a  school  superintendent.  School  autonomy  in  this  matter  is  plainly  a  blunder;  the 
training  schools  of  a  state  must  work  these  questions  out  and  move  together,  and  for 
this  purpose  some  centralized  form  of  organization  is  indispensable.' 

The  initiative  and  authority  of  the  schools  themselves  in  this  process  is  an  asset 
that  should  be  retained  at  any  cost.  It  would  be  easy  to  assign  the  power  over  such 
schools  to  the  state  office  and  thereby  to  turn  the  training  institutions  into  factories 
and  their  directors  into  foremen,  as  has  already  been  done  in  some  states.  The  sug- 
gested organization  of  the  normal  schools  as  an  integral  part  of  the  state  university 
w£is  intended  to  make  this  impossible.  The  dignity  and  power  of  the  independent 
professional  scholar  should  be  a.s  much  a  trait  of  the  state's  servant  as  of  any  private 
worker,  and  while  in  preparing  teachers  he  serves  a  carefully  controlled  and  measured 
need,  he  must  be  allowed  to  do  it  with  the  vitality  and  free  responsibility  of  a  genuine 
educator.  This  is  already  true  of  other  professional  branches  and  should  be  preemi- 
nently true  of  education. 


'  See  Chapter  IV. 
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Need  of  a  Unified  Administration 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  how  this  joint  responsibility  for  developing  and  utilizing 
the  state's  teaching  power  would  be  facilitated  by  the  unified  administration  already 
proposed.  By  that  plan  a  single  board  of  education  is  expected  to  operate  thru  its 
state  superintendent  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  thru  its  university 
chancellor  for  higher  education,  including  the  preparation  of  all  teachers.  The  state 
law  should  make  the  board  responsible  simply  for  the  registration  and  certification 
of  the  character,  preparation,  and  proved  skill  of  aU  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 
Under  the  board,  the  state  superintendent,  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  field, 
should  determine  the  number  and  kinds  of  position  for  which  teachers  shall  be  pre- 
pared and  certified,  the  length  of  their  training,  the  life  and  character  of  their  cre- 
dentials. Under  the  same  board  the  university  in  turn,  thru  its  group  of  presidents* 
in  charge  of  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers,  should  determine  the  character 
of  the  curricula  in  every  respect  and  supervise  them,  it  should  conduct  all  examina- 
tions, and  should  become  responsible,  in  general,  for  the  quality  of  the  teacher's  per- 
formance. The  two  departments  under  one  board  should  be  in  constant  and  intimate 
contact  and  interaction,  and  would  be  dependent  upon  each  other  for  ultimate  success. 

A  plan  of  this  character  would  make  possible  certain  changes  much  needed  in  Mis- 
souri. Certainly  no  student  fresh  from  the  normal  school  should  be  given  a  life  license 
to  teach  anywhere.  Such  a  permit,  if  ever  granted,  should  be  issued  only  after  a  pro- 
longed and  thorough  test  under  the  scrutiny  of  careful  supervisors  of  the  candidate's 
ability  in  active  service.  Practice  teaching  at  the  schools,  as  at  present  conducted, 
gives  a  valuable  but  a  very  inadequate  opportunity  for  this  test,  as  Missouri  super- 
intendents well  know.  In  addition  to  much  better  practice  facilities  at  the  normal 
schools,  some  form  of  the  so-called  "apprentice"  system  is  needed.  This  would  be  very 
difficult  to  aiTange  under  present  conditions,  but  would  be  a  simple  matter  under  a 
single  board  of  education  controlling  the  certificate  privileges.  Such  a  board  could 
take  a  suitable  number  of  schools  in  the  state,  selecting  them  according  to  the  quali- 
fications of  the  superintendent  and  of  one  or  two  especially  designated  teachers.  Here 
the  normal  school  graduates  could  be  required  to  spend  a  year  in  carefully  supervised 
prac^tice  before  receiving  permits  for  independent  work  elsewhere.  They  would  be 
paid,  of  course,  a  reasonable  amount,  and  a  bonus  would  go  to  the  supervisors  or  to 
the  school  or  to  both  for  their  service.  The  details  could  be  worked  out  gradually;  the 
point  that  it  is  desired  to  emphasize  is  that  nothing  of  this  kind  is  easily  possible 
until  a  unified  administration  with  complete  powers  takes  hold  of  the  problem;  to 
attempt  to  legislate  on  a  matter  of  this  kind  could  have  no  good  results. 

c.  Appointment  of  Geaduai-es 

The  final  purpose  of  a  normal  school  is  fulfilled  only  as  its  fully  prepared  gradu- 
ates are  brought  into  effective  relations  with  the  state's  youth  in  some  permanent 

'  The  state  superintendent  would  presumably  be  an  active  voting  member  of  this  RTOup,  See  page  57. 
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teaching  position.  Inasmuch  as  the  success  of  this  adjustment  is  likely  to  turn  on  the 
extent  to  which  both  teacher  and  position  are  clearly  understood,  an  important  re- 
sponsibility devolves  upon  the  school. 

Present  Method  of  Recommending  Teachers 

In  Missouri  this  responsibility  is  actually  much  more  lightly  felt  than  might  at 
first  be  supposed.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the  normal  schools 
have  never  had  serious  difficulty  in  placing  their  students;'  so  great  is  the  economic 
pressure  that  their  chief  concern  is  to  keep  students  from  taking  positions  before  com- 
pleting the  curricula.  Furthermore,  the  nature  of  the  preparation  offered  reduces  the 
problem  of  adjustment  to  a  minimum.  Both  in  theory  and  practice  the  training  has 
been  "  general,"  with  no  particular  position  or  set  of  conditions  in  view.  Brief  con- 
ferences with  the  superintendents  in  the  twenty-five  largest  towns  and  cities  of  Mis- 
souri made  it  entirely  clear  that  most  of  these  men  expected  their  teachers  to  receive 
their  specific  training  after  they  engaged  them.  The  normal  schools  had  given  them 
perhaps  two  years  of  general  studies,  had  exercised  little  discrimination  or  selection 
in  passing  them  thru,^  and  now  turned  them  over  to  the  superintendents  to  discover 
what  sort  of  teaching  each  could  best  do.  To  send  to  a  normal  school  for  a  trained 
and  tested  fourth  or  seventh  grade  teacher  was  not  the  custom ;  the  superintendents 
said  they  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  but  were  skeptical  of  the  ability  of  the  schools  to 
supply  them. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  the  methods  of  the  ordinary  employ- 
ment agency  are  sufficient :  bring  the  parties  together  to  determine  certain  items  of 
appearance,  personality,  and  address;  make  assurance  of  good  character,  intelligence, 
and  industry,  and  if  salary  and  location  are  satisfactory,  the  thing  is  done.  In  the 
case  of  high  school  teachers,  the  amount  of  study  in  certain  departments  may  be  con- 
sidered, but  this  is  not  always  indispensable.  Neither  from  the  normal  school  appoint- 
ments committee  nor  from  the  superintendents  themselves  could  it  be  discovered  that 
the  latter  enquired  into  the  record  of  the  candidate  in  practice  teaching,  or  felt  that 
to  be  any  criterion  of  future  success. 

Demand  for  Teachers  not  yet  Speciauzed 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  normal  school's  vagueness  of  training  and  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  candidate  are  probably  fully  duplicated  in  the  uncertainty  on  the 
part  of  many  superintendents  and  board  members  as  to  the  exact  qualities  needed.  In 
the  case  of  board  members  the  situation  is,  of  course,  hopeless;  such  officials  ought 
never  to  be  in  a  position  to  choose  a  teacher.  Superintendents,  as  members  of  the  same 
craft,  are  likely  to  be  fair  judges  of  general  characteristics,  but  the  great  majority  of 
superintendents  with  whom  the  normal  schools  come  in  contact  are  without  supervis- 
ory training  and  usually  without  genuine  supervisory  experience.  They  have  been  pro- 

■  See  paire  326.  ■  See  pages  321  ff. 
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moted  often  without  special  study,  and  invariably  without  special  examination  or 
license,  from  teaching  positions  to  their  present  places,  where  some  teaching  is  still 
often  expected  of  them  in  addition  to  conducting  the  school  and  handling  the  disci- 
pline, the  parents,  and  the  board.  For  such  men  the  successful  teacher  is  preeminently 
the  best  "tactician,"  as  one  normal  school  president  expressed  it, — the  teacher  who 
takes  care  of  her  own  troubles,  keeps  harmony  with  the  parents,  and  pleases  the  direc- 
tors. It  need  hardly  be  said  that  these  traits  may  and  do  frequently  occur  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  abilities  necessary  in  a  thoroughly  informed  and  skilful  classroom 
teacher,  and  until  supervision  is  more  highly  refined  than  it  is  to-day,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  first  in  demand. 

The  conditions  of  employment  above  described  actually  fit  a  small  proportion  of  the 
cases.  For  a  superintendent  to  appear  at  the  normal  school  in  person  and  select  his 
teachers  is  an  advanced  development ;  they  usually  write,  and  selection  is  then  made 
between  rival  applicants  locally,  where  school  directors  may  add  their  discretion  to 
suggestions  of  the  superintendent.  Sometimes  the  normal  school  is  simply  asked  to 
"send  over  some  one,"  who  is  forthwith  accepted  on  faith.  In  all  these  cases  the  writ- 
ten recommendations  of  the  school  touching  general  qualities  are  of  value  as  before, 
but  the  result  in  respect  to  specific  abilities  as  a  teacher  tends  to  become  still  more 
of  a  lottery  than  ever. 

The  machinery  for  placing  students  is  in  general  the  same  at  the  different  schools. 
An  appointments  committee,  including  or  perhaps  headed  by  a  member  of  the  train- 
ing department,  has  charge  of  applications  and  recommendations.  A  blank  filled  out 
by  the  student,  as  in  teachers'  agencies,  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  plan.  So  far  as  could 
be  learned,  judgments  and  suggestions  are  made,  except  at  Warrensburg,  on  a  wholly 
informal  basis,  sometimes  by  a  single  member,  sometimes  by  a  consensus  of  several 
teachers,  but  without  any  carefully  defined  method  or  technique.  In  some  cases  no 
stenographer  or  assistant  was  furnished  the  officer  doing  the  work,  and  the  latter  was 
obliged  to  spend  many  hours  each  week  laboriously  handling  the  correspondence 
besides  doing  full  work  in  the  classroom.  The  organization  of  the  data  seemed  to  be 
most  complete  and  systematic  at  Warrensburg,  where  filed  confidential  statements 
from  various  teachers  as  to  the  candidate's  special  characteiistics  and  abilities  were 
kept  available  for  immediate  reference.  Here,  also,  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
from  superintendents  in  the  district  an  annual  rating  of  the  normal  school  graduates, 
but  no  important  use  had  apparently  been  made  of  the  returns. 

Improvements  Needed  in  System  of  Appointments 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  system  of  student  recommendation  and  appoint- 
ment from  the  normal  schools  could  be  greatly  improved.  At  present  it  is  largely  a 
hit-or-miss  process,  well  meant  and  helpful  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  proceeding  upon  too 
few  data,  indifferently  organized,  and  regarded  as  incidental  rather  than  as  a  funda- 
mentally important  aspect  of  the  school's  work.  In  a  strictly  professional  school  there 
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is  every  reason  why  each  instructor  should  consider  a  student  primarily  as  a  prospec- 
tive teacher,  and  should  contribute  in  a  simple  but  definite  form,  his  judgment  as  to 
that  student's  qualifications  for  teaching.  To  form  such  judgments  intelligently  is 
one  of  the  chief  things  that  the  state  should  expect  of  a  normal  school  teacher,  and  a 
major  reason  why  he  should  be  educated  for  the  pui-pose  and  chosen  with  care.  His 
work  is  not  completely  finished  until  the  training  given  is  successfully  operative  with 
children,  and  he  should  contribute  thereto  by  recognizing  and  assisting  in  a  proper 
disposition  of  his  students'  abilities.  To  be  sure,  the  lack  of  competent  supervision  and 
the  blindness  of  employers  to  essential  conditions  of  good  service  are  difficult  to  com- 
bat, but  a  highly  organized  normal  school  can  have  enormous  effect  in  opening  the 
eyes  of  board  members,  and  in  disciplining  careless  superintendents.  A  clear  know- 
ledge of  a  teacher's  real  qualities,  pei-sonal  visitation  and  study  of  her  position  and  sur- 
roundings, if  necessary,  and  a  determination  to  bring  bad  conditions  and  ignorant 
or  unprofessional  treatment  frankly  and  publicly  to  light  in  her  defence,  are  simply 
routine  duties  on  the  part  of  a  normal  school  that  rises  fully  to  its  opportunity.  For 
the  normal  school  is  the  chief  and  usually  the  only  professional  critic,  counselor,  and 
inspirer  in  its  entire  district. 

NoEMAL  School  Responsible  foe  Teachees  in  Service 

No  such  agency  can  stand  apart.  The  public  schools  are  its  real  classrooms  and  lab- 
oratories. Its  hold  upon  the  teachers,  and  its  power  to  do  favors  by  sending  good 
speakers  to  the  various  communities  and  by  giving  sound  expert  advice,  enable  it  to 
exert  a  large  and  beneficent  influence  that  is  all  the  greater  because  it  is  informal  and 
unofficial.  "Local  conditions"  are  but  concrete  professional  problems  to  be  steadily 
analyzed  and  solved.  The  normal  school  should  be  the  unremitting  educational  leader 
at  these  points,  assuming  a  tactful  initiative  for  the  sake  of  its  students,  where  low 
standards  or  opposition  prevail.  Such  service  demands  the  attention  of  the  most  skil- 
ful and  experienced  persons  that  the  school  can  command.  The  proposal  has  been  made 
elsewhere^  for  prolonged  visits  or  exchanges  on  the  part  of  normal  school  teachers  in 
schools  of  the  district,  and  the  further  suggestion  was  made  of  a  special  officer  on  each 
staff  with  field  duties  of  a  purely  educational  nature.^  The  scheme  for  apprenticeship 
alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  section  would  contribute  greatly  to  bringing  the  normal 
school  and  the  schools  in  the  surrounding  region  together.  With  such  contacts  fully 
established,  the  conditions  and  problems  of  each  school  in  the  district  would  be  clearly 
understood  and  intelligently  provided  for  at  the  normal  school,  thus  completing  the 
natural  circuit  of  the  institution's  activity,  and  binding  the  several  communities  to 
its  support.  It  would  be  better  in  the  end,  certainly,  for  a  given  normal  school  to  de- 
velop fruitful  relations  such  as  these  with  the  schools  dependent  wholly  upon  it  for 
guidance,  than  to  use  up  its  funds  on  a  program  of  internal  expansion  merely  to  meet 
the  competition  of  other  normal  schools  or  to  impress  the  public. 

■Secpttge282.  'See  page  2S5. 
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9.  The  Quality  of  Normal  School  Administration  as  an  Element  in  the  Normal 

School  Curriculum 

It  would  be  easy  and  proper  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  the  Missouri  normal  school 
from  a  purely  practical  point  of  view,  and  to  show  that,  while  doing  commendable 
work  in  many  respects,  several  of  them  have  failed  to  apply  well-known  principles  of 
good  business  management  to  their  educational  proceedings.  But  the  more  significant 
aspect  of  the  matter  lies  much  deeper.  Public  education  in  which  the  students  trained 
in  these  schools  will  participate  as  teachers  is  largely  a  product  of  institutions  organ- 
ized in  all  essential  respects  on  forms  closely  parallel  to  these  normal  schools ;  rela- 
tions between  teachers  and  pupils,  studies,  recitations,  and  credit  are  all  fundamen- 
tally the  same  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  and  nonanal  schools.  Nothing  is 
more  certain,  therefore,  than  that  the  institutional  treatment  to  which  these  prospec- 
tive teachers  are  subjected  during  their  preparation  will  reproduce  itself  with  unerr- 
ing fidelity  in  the  schools  which  they  control  later.  Just  as  the  young  teacher's  teach- 
ing equipment  is  borrowed  largely  outright  from  his  own  favorite  teachei-s,  so  his 
notions  of  management,  his  ideals  of  values,  his  conceptions  of  intellectual  honesty 
and  right  are  framed  not  half  so  much  by  the  texts  he  studies  as  by  the  experience 
that  actually  shapes  his  own  progress.  What  chance  with  him  has  a  book's  paragraph 
on  school  ethics  against  a  teacher  or  president  who  out  of  sympathy,  laziness,  or  self- 
interest  gives  him  credit  for  two-thirds  of  a  course  that  he  has  not  taken  ?  A  plea  on 
the  score  of  "experience'"  brings  in  added  grades,  the  desire  of  the  school  for  another 
"A.  B."  remits  still  further  obligation,  and  the  downfall  in  that  student's  educational 
morale  is  complete;  education  for  him,  whether  as  high  school  teacher  or  as  superin- 
tendent, henceforth  means  juggling  of  just  that  sort.  Or  possibly  he  is  so  fortunate 
as  to  go  later  to  another  and  different  school  that  imparts  a  bit  of  exjjerience  in  its 
avowed  ideals  with  every  student  contact  and  requirement.  Then  comes  disillusion 
as  to  his  earlier  training.  If  presidents,  whose  judgment  has  ovei^shot  the  mark  of 
"justice  to  the  individual  merits"  of  their  students,  could  hear  what  their  enlight- 
ened graduates  later  say  and  write  of  these  honors  for  which  they  have  bartered, 
they  would  lose  faith  in  their  ability  alone  to  apply  that  principle.  One  does  not 
deride  a  reward  justly  deserved. 

Less  fundamental  but  exactly  similar  is  the  effect  of  the  whole  machinery  of  ad- 
ministration. Classes  with  wide  extremes  of  age,  attainment,  and  experience  represent 
a  thoroughly  bad  example  of  classification.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  a  train- 
ing school  should  refuse  to  tolerate  situations  that  may  soon  come  to  be  considered 
by  the  students  as  normal.  Overloading,  lack  of  sequence  in  courses,  lack  of  coher- 
ence in  curricula,  all  react  inevitably  on  the  student's  general  ideal  and  feeling  for 
good  educational  practice.  An  inadequate  record  system  and  its  slovenly  adminis- 
tration' or  the  unbusinesslike  making  and  shifting  of  schedules  at  the  beginning  of 

*  In  ^oint?  thru  normal  school  credentials  at  the  university  there  was  discovered  a  set  of  three  statements  of  a  stu- 
dent's work  covering  the  same  period  :  one  by  the  student  from  his  credit  cards  and  two  by  the  president  of  the 
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a  term  is  a  constant  model  of  confusion,  and  proclaims  an  institutional  dulness  that 
ought  not  to  exist.  Even  in  a  trade  school  all  these  things  are  important  because  of 
their  immediate  effect,  but  in  a  normal  school  they  are  vital  because  they  are  so  in- 
evitably and  widely  circulated  as  ideals  that  are  educationally  correct  or  tolerable. 
Properly  valued,  such  elements  are  quite  as  essential  features  of  the  curriculum  as  the 
formal  courses  themselves,  and  should  be  given  quite  as  careful  attention. 

As  a  result  of  failure  to  perceive  these  points,  it  must  be  admitted  frankly  that  the 
work  of  the  schools  as  a  whole  impresses  the  candid  observer  with  a  pervasive  "  soft- 
ness." By  the  tradition  bred  partly  of  political  dependence  they  have  sought  to  make 
rosy  the  path  of  the  individual  student  instead  of  centring  their  thought  on  train- 
ing him  vigorously  for  the  service  of  the  state.  When  nothing  is  required  for  admis- 
sion, when  thorough  examinations  and  tests  are  heavily  discounted,  when  almost  no 
one  fails  to  pass,  when  a  school  must  say  "i^is  hoped  that  no  student  will  so  mix  his 
courses  that  there  will  be  more  than  two  years  (!)  difference  between  any  of  the  courses 
that  he  takes;"  when  it  gives  a  student  his  diploma,  but  warns  him  not  to  present 
it  at  other  institutions  because  they  will  not  honor  it;  when,  believing  in  the  rule,  it 
is  unable  to  insist  that  men  and  women  students  should  not  room  in  the  same  house, 
and  when  it  lets  its  meagre  fees  run  indefinitely  for  fear  of  entailing  hardship — the 
outcome  must  be  a  degree  of  spinelessness  ill  associated  with  rational  discipline  for 
teachers  of  American  youth.^  Strong  and  virile  teachers  arise,  if  at  all,  in  spite  of  such 
an  atmosphere;  certainly  not  because  of  it. 


10.  Recent  Changes  in  the  Institutions 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  foregoing  sections  to  consider  certain  features  of  normal 
school  administration  on  the  basis  of  the  text  provided  by  the  Missouri  schools  when 
the  study  began  in  1914.  Since  that  time  certain  very  marked  changes  have  taken 
place  without,  however,  impairing  the  validity  of  the  original  text  for  the  present 
purpose,  namely,  an  analysis  for  general  use  of  the  problems  of  this  type  of  higher 
institution  as  presented  currently  by  a  typical  state.  Nevertheless,  in  justice  to  the 
institutions  these  changes  should  receive  more  than  passing  notice. 

It  should  be  said  at  once  that  no  one  of  the  modifications  that  has  occurred  has 
resulted  directly  from  official  recommendations  arising  from  this  study.  When  desired, 
the  members  of  the  enquiry  staff  discussed  their  observations  freely  with  the  teach- 
ers and  authorities,  but  only  so.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  remarkable  if  these 

normal  school,  and  all  materially  different!  At  the  schools  it  was  a  common  experience  to  have  the  president  and 
dean,  or  committee-man,  arrive  at  quite  different  results  in  interpreting  the  same  record. 

'  An  interesting  illustration  of  tliis  temper  occurred  in  collecting  data  for  the  present  study.  It  was  desired  to  hear 
from  every  teacher  and  every  student.  Responses  from  the  teachers  were  finally  .secured  with  few  exceptions  after 
correspondence  lasting  over  two  years,  but  the  student  data  were  never  completely  gathered.  At  three  of  the  schools 
it  was  necessary  to  go  thru  the  whole  process  of  printing,  distributing,  and  collecting  student  cards  twice  in  order 
to  get  a  good  proportion.  At  the  state  university,  on  the  other  hand,  the  request  was  made  once  and  every  student 
card  was  in  hand  within  a  week,  and  a  card  from  every  instructor  within  three  weeks,  both  collected  by  the  insti- 
tution itself  without  further  mention  of  the  matter. 
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informal  discussions,  the  careful  gathering  of  particular  kinds  of  data,  and  the  em- 
phasis upon  certain  difficult  problems,  had  no  effect  in  hastening  changes  for  which 
the  institutions  had  long  been  ripe.  The  most  notable  of  these  is  the  voluntary  coordi- 
nation of  all  the  institutions,  including  the  university  and  state  department,  in  the 
administrative  agreement  described  elsewhere.^  Upon  the  basis  of  certain  mutually 
accepted  standards  of  work  the  interchange  of  credit  is  established,  the  normal  schools 
and  the  university  thus  healing  a  breach  of  long  standing.  These  standards  concern 
chiefly  the  training  and  program  of  teachers,  the  admission,  classification,  and  pro- 
gram of  students,  the  differentiation  of  secondary  and  collegiate  work,  as  well  as  of 
elementary  and  advanced  collegiate  work.  They  are  without  exception  in  the  direc- 
tion of  progress  from  earlier  conditions,  and  may  signify  an  epoch-making  change  in 
the  conduct  of  the  schools.  How  completely  these  new  standards  are  now  enforced, 
and  with  what  result,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  without  reexamining  the  schools, 
but  general  indications  are  exceedingly  favorable.  In  the  matter  of  records,  too,  Kirks- 
ville,  Warrensburg,  Springfield,  and  MaryviUe  have  undergone  extensive  transfor- 
mation, utilizing  the  results  of  experience  drawn  from  the  enquiry.  Cape  Girardeau 
already  had  an  excellent  system  which  it  had  only  partially  utilized. 

The  tone  of  a  critical  study  may  be  of  so  gi'ay  a  cast  as  unfairly  to  obscure  great 
merits  which  exist  and  in  fact  predominate.  The  danger  in  this  case  would  perhaps 
not  have  been  so  gi'eat,  had  not  the  schools  of  their  own  motion  challenged  technical 
comparisons  which  they  were  at  many  points  quite  unprepared  to  meet.  However,  the 
essential  soundness  of  these  schools  and  their  great  service  to  the  state  can  scarcely 
be  exaggerated.  The  school  at  Kirksville  represents  a  precious  original  tradition  of 
courage  and  progress  in  education.  It  has  on  its  faculty  an  exceptionally  large  num- 
ber of  gifted  teachers — a  fact  for  which  its  leader  is  as  completely  responsible  as  for 
its  gross  defects.  One  could  admire  the  reckless  vigor  with  which  the  school  has  so 
persistently  courted  expansion,  had  the  methods  used  been  more  scrupulous.  From 
an  administrative  point  of  view  its  practices  should  be  overhauled.  Warrensburg,  of 
the  three  original  schools,  has  clung  most  consistently  to  its  task,  the  making  of 
teachers — an  attitude  moulded  and  fixed  by  its  clear-sighted  president  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  George  L.  Osborne.  Its  inward  spirit  and  organization  have  placed  it 
more  nearly  than  the  others  upon  a  level  of  ti"ue  collegiate  performance,  tho  this 
fact  has  not  been  unattended  by  difficulties  that  might  be  less  apparent  under  a 
more  autocratic  system.  The  efforts  of  the  school  at  Cape  Girardeau  have  been  ex- 
pended upon  a  more  difficult  region  than  surrounds  the  first  two  schools,  a  region 
that  is  much  more  rural  and  detached,  and  where,  as  at  Springfield,  there  must  be 
endless  accommodation  to  the  individual.  This  aim  has  led  both  schools  astray  at 
cei'tain  points.  Cape  Girardeau  has,  however,  done  its  work  with  much  devotion  and 
with  skill,  as  the  high  rating  of  the  practice  school  reveals.  The  institution  breathes 
the  dignity  and  refinement  of  its  beautiful  buildings,  and  tho  there  is  a  touch  of 

'  See  page  61. 
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pompousness  in  maintaining  for  years  a  "college  department"  with  few  or  no  one  in 
it,  the  vacant  curriculum  has  at  least  been  a  symbol  of  aspiration.  Springfield  in  a 
dozen  remarkable  years  has  developed  a  reservoir  of  fine  educational  ability  hitherto 
almost  untouched  and  of  priceless  value  to  the  state.  The  zeal  and  self-sacrificing 
dedication  to  needy  youth  exhibited  by  certain  members  of  this  faculty  are  beyond 
praise,  tho  this  trait  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  Springfield.  The  achievement  of 
the  practice  school  in  the  place  it  holds  in  the  larger  institution  and  in  the  quality 
of  its  product  deserves  special  commendation.  Owing  to  various  vicissitudes  the  school 
at  MaryviUe  has  but  recently  found  its  true  pace.  With  an  equal  chance  it  should 
match  the  other  schools,  tho  one  cannot  but  regret  that  this  school,  with  its  choices 
till  recently  still  before  it,  should  have  set  itself  merely  to  duplicate  the  others,  rather 
than  to  try  what  intensive  labor  on  a  clear,  restricted,  well-planned  program  would  do. 


IX 
PRODUCT  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

It  is  difficult  to  devise  a  definition  of  the  "product"  of  the  normal  school  in  Mis- 
souri. Among  teachers  now  in  service  attendance  at  a  normal  school  varies  from  one 
to  twenty-five  terms'.  The  name  "graduate"  has  usually  been  reserved  for  those  who 
completed  the  old  four-year  curriculum — at  first  a  purely  secondary  cuiTicuIum,  but 
since  1900  gradually  approaching  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  collegiate  work. 
On  either  side  of  that  point,  however,  certificates  or  diplomas  have  been  granted,  if 
desired,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  giving  the  student  a  worse  or  a  better  right  to  use 
the  term  "graduate"  as  his  interests  might  dictate.  If  those  completing  the  two-year 
collegiate  or  "sixty-hour"  curriculum  be  counted  as  standard  graduates,  the  schools 
together  show  thirty-seven  per  cent  of  this  grade  or  above  during  the  f)ast  fourteen 
years.  Warrensburg  leads  the  list  with  a  total  of  forty-four  per  cent,  and  a  recent 
production  of  over  one-half. 

The  more  important  question  is  not  how  many  have  been  in  or  thru  the  normal 
school,  but  rather,  what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  contribution  made  by  nor- 
mal schools  to  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  Missouri. 
This  question  has  been  approached  from  two  points  of  view :  one,  an  examination  of 
the  destination  and  performance  of  the  groups  of  graduates  as  they  leave  the  schools, 
and  the  other,  a  study  of  the  product  of  the  schools  as  it  exists  in  the  teaching  pop- 
ulation of  the  state.  The  first  is  necessarily  partial,  and  because  of  defective  records, 
is  limited  to  small  tho  representative  numbers;  the  second  supplements  the  first  with 
a  cross-section  of  the  entire  service  for  which  the  schools  prepare. 

A.  Normal  School  Graduates  of  1915 

Of  students  leaving  the  Missouri  normal  schools*  in  1915  with  diplomas  and  cer- 
tificates of  various  grades  and  expecting  to  teach,  over  one-third  went  into  the  same 
county  or  adjoining  counties,  and  another  third  into  other  counties  in  the  district. 
Seven  per  cent  left  the  state;  these  were  chiefly  from  the  two-year  group,  of  which 
they  numbered  fourteen  per  cent,  and  from  the  three-year  group,  nine  per  cent.  It  is 
surprising  to  see  how  closely  the  four-year  graduates  clung  to  the  vicinity:  aside  from 
seventeen  per  cent  employed  immediately  by  the  normal  schools,  nearly  two-fifths 
taught  in  the  same  or  the  next  county,  outdoing  all  but  the  rural  certificate  teachers 
in  this  respect,  and  giving  further  evidence  of  the  largely  local  appeal  made  by  these 
advanced  curricula. 

If  all  the  students  sent  out  be  grouped  by  occupation,  the  disposition  of  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  graduates  becomes  highly  significant.^  It  seems  that  over  one-third  of 

*  The  information  from  Maryville  was  too  fragmentary  to  be  of  use. 

*  See  table,  page  438. 
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them  go  into  rural  schools  —  probably  an  understatement  of  the  fact,  for  the  defi- 
cient records  are  chiefly  in  the  low  grades  that  swell  this  group  and  the  next.  This 
should  receive  passing  emphasis,  for  many  normal  schools,  those  of  Missouri  included, 
have  been  much  criticised  for  not  attending  to  the  rural  school  problem.  A  record  of 
one-third  of  the  students  receiving  certificates  sent  into  rural  schools  would  not  be 
a  bad  showing  if  it  could  be  said  that  these  teachers  were  prepared  expressly  for  their 
work,  and  were  not  en  route  to  other  positions  in  preparation  for  which  the  rural 
schools  are  furnishing  the  funds.  Graded  schools  take  at  least  forty-four  per  cent,  and 
probably  would  be  shown  to  take  nearer  one-half,  if  the  records  were  complete.  Those 
who  teach  in  high  schools  number  one-sixth  of  the  total.  As  high  school  teachers  are 
almost  invariably  known  and  reported,  this  is  undoubtedly  a  maximum  proportion. 

The  returns  are  full  of  peculiar  revelations.  With  the  exception  of  rural  school 
teaching,  all  grades  of  instruction  are  represented  in  each  of  the  collegiate  graduat- 
ing groups.  One-sixth  of  the  rural  certificate  graduates  (secondary)  have  crept  into 
graded  schools,  while  almost  three-fifths  of  the  collegiate  one-year  students  are  so 
located.  Less  than  two-fifths  of  those  teachers  who  go  into  graded  elementary  schools 
are  equipped  with  the  minimum  two-year  collegiate  training  for  that  service.  The 
high  school  situation  is  especially  interesting :  over  two- thirds  of  the  normal  school 
"graduates"  in  high  schools  have  had  but  one  or  two  years  of  collegiate  preparation. 
The  administrative  group  is  equally  deficient:  only  one-sixth  of  the  forty-two  so- 
called  "superintendents  "*  possess  the  equivalent  of  a  college  education.  The  "thirty- 
hour"  or  one-year  collegiate  class  boasts  eleven  high  school  principals  and  seventeen 
elementary  school  principals.  These  high  school  officials,  to  be  sure,  are  chiefly  teach- 
ers, and  are  in  third  class  or  unclassified  high  schools.  Nevertheless,  they  aspire  to  offer 
a  year  or  two  of  secondary  work  and  to  pose  as  heads  of  schools,  while  possessing  but 
half  the  professional  training  of  good  elementary  teachers.  The  grades  into  which  nor- 
mal school  graduates  go  were  indicated  in  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  cases  and  show 
an  almost  equal  distribution.  This  was  to  be  expected  in  such  a  group  from  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  them  are  already  experienced  teachers  and  have  left  the  interme- 
diate grades  where  they  began  their  work.  About  fifty- two  per  cent  were  teaching  more 
than  one  grade. 

A  more  minute  analysis  of  the  high  school  group  shows  that  if  we  ignore  the  small, 
number — ten  per  cent — that  leave  the  state  to  teach  in  high  schools  elsewhere,  the 
remainder  are  divided  almost  equally  between  first  class  high  schools  and  others. 
The  former  deserve  particular  attention.  One-sixth  of  the  number  have  a  standard 
preparation  of  four  years,  but  nearly  as  many  —  fourteen  per  cent  —  have  had  but 
one  year  of  collegiate  work.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  fifty-eight  per  cent  of  all  the 
teachers  sent  into  first  class  four-year  high  schools  from  the  normal  schools  in  1915 
had  but  one  or  two  years  of  collegiate  training  —  an  average  of  less  than  is  to-day 
required  in  a  first  class  elementary  school  teacher. 

'The  titles  used  are  those  current  at  the  schools  for  the  positions  in  question  and  not  the  choice  of  the  candidates. 
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As  the  "principals"  and  others  giving  no  record,  as  to  what  subjects  they  were 
teaching  were  nearly  aU  in  third  class  or  unclassified  high  schools,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  they  taught  more  than  one  subject.  On  this  basis  sixteen  per  cent  only  of  the 
total  number  of  graduates  teaching  in  high  school  taught  one  subject  alone,  and 
rather  oddly  about  the  same  proportion  holds  for  the  graduates  of  each  curriculum 
except  the  four-year  group,  of  whom  twenty-two  per  cent  taught  one  subject  only. 
The  combinations  of  subjects  taught  in  the  classified  high  schools  in  1917  are  listed 
in  the  Appendix.'  As  a  large  proportion  of  teachers  there  listed  in  single  subjects 
are  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  the  duty  of  the  normal  schools  to  give  those  who 
are  to  teach  in  high  schools  a  good  preparation  in  at  least  two  subjects  would  seem 
apparent. 

Relation  of  Salaries  to  Training 

To  complete  this  brief  description  of  the  normal  school  graduates  during  the  year 
in  question,  account  should  be  taken  of  the  salaries  attached  to  the  positions  to  which 
they  go.  In  the  absence  of  a  complete  record  the  tendency  is  probably  to  rate  sala- 
ries too  high,  for  the  good  fortune  of  well-paid  graduates  is  better  news  at  a  school 
than  the  low  or  average  wage  of  the  less  successful.  Reports  were  secured  from  1022 
of  the  1225  graduates  known  to  be  teaching.  The  schedule  of  their  incomes  shows  the 
consistent  effect  of  training  on  salary;  the  median  monthly  salaries  thru  the  succes- 
sive curricula  are:  rural  certificate,  men  $50,  women  $50;  one-year  collegiate,  men 
$70,  women  $50;  two-year,  men  $75,  women  $55;  three-year,  men  $85,  women  $60; 
four-year,  men  $105,  women  $65.  This  last  group  is  comparable  with  the  university 
group  at  the  same  stage,  in  which  the  median  salary  for  men  rises  to  $118  and  for 
women  to  $71.^ 

Rearranging  the  data  on  the  basis  of  the  kind  of  positions  taken,  the  following 
result  is  secured: 

Men  Wotnen 

Number        Median     General  Median 

Rural  Schools  80  $30  8*7 


Graded  Schools 
Principals 


High  Schools 
First  Class  38  75  94 

Second  Class 
Third  Class 
Unclassified  16  76  75 


53 

651 

22 

75J 

38 

75 

6 

95 

13 

85 

16 

76 

64 


:} 


76 


Number 

Median 

General  Median 

228 

$50 

144 

396 
9 

50| 
75/ 

50 

54 

65 

70 

17 
19 

60) 
55/ 

60 

10 

63* 

65 

Comparison  with  the  general  median  of  salaries  is  not  fully  justified,  as  the  normal 

*  See  page  440. 

*  Median  initial  salaries  of  60  men  and  127  women  graduatinf?  from  the  University  of  Missouri  in  1913, 1914,  and 
1915. 

*  Apparent  inversions  of  the  expected  order  are  due  to  the  fact  that  teachers  in  the  lower  class  schools  are  more 
often  principals  as  well. 
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school  product  is  on  the  whole  younger  and  less  experienced.  It  is  experienced  to  a 
considerable  extent,  nevertheless,  and  on  that  account  cannot  fairly  be  compared  with 
the  wholly  untried  teacher. 

NoEMAL  School  Students  at  the  University 

A  certain  number  of  normal  school  students  go  each  year  to  study  at  other  schools. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  trace  these  students  except  at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
where  they  are  most  numerous,  and  where  a  convenient  feature  of  the  records  made 
an  estimate  of  their  standing  an  easy  matter.  It  is  the  custom  to  assign  additional 
credit  for  work  rated  A,^  and  to  subtract  credit  for  work  rated  lower  than  B.  In  re- 
cording this  gain  or  loss  use  is  made  of  a  credit  index,  which  represents  the  propor- 
tion of  total  credit  earned  with  reference  to  the  normal  credit  hours  of  the  courses 
taken.  Thus  a  student  rated  B  throughout  would  be  indexed  as  normal,  or  100,  be- 
cause his  earned  credit  and  the  credit  hours  of  his  courses  are  identical. 

In  1912-15,  two  hundred  ninety-nine  students  who  had  previously  attended  Mis- 
souri normal  schools  were  registered  at  the  university.  Of  these,  seven  per  cent  showed 
the  normal  index — that  is,  had  done  average  work  rated  B  in  all  their  courses.  Thirty 
per  cent  were  below  and  sixty-three  per  cent  were  above  normal.  The  average  of 
the  entire  group  is  almost  exactly  normal,  showing  that  the  quite  good  work  of  the 
majority  was  nearly  offset  by  the  very  poor  work  of  the  minority.  The  median  index, 
however,  is  102.9,  or  nearly  three  points  better  than  normal. 

Nearly  three-fifths  of  the  number  were  men  —  a  noteworthy  fact,  considering  how 
largely  women  predominate  in  the  normal  schools,  and  further  evidence  of  the  mo- 
tive underlying  male  attendance  there.  They  show  a  median  of  102.1  as  compared 
with  104.9  among  the  women.  Two-thirds  of  them  had  graduated  at  the  normal 
school  (two-year  collegiate  course),  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  graduates  than  of 
the  non-graduates  stood  high  at  the  university.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  with 
the  exception  of  students  from  Cape  Girardeau,  the  non-graduate  men  who  stood 
high,  stood  much  higher  than  did  the  graduate  men  who  were  above  normal.^  TTiis 
may  indicate  that  altho  a  larger  proportion  of  the  non-graduating  men  who  try  to  do 
university  work  are  unfitted  for  it,  those  who  are  fitted  for  it  do  better  work  the  ear- 
lier they  go  to  the  university.  Evidence  from  a  larger  number  of  cases  is  needed  to 
confirm  such  a  conclusion. 

The  figures  given  seem  to  show  that,  all  told,  the  students  sent  to  the  university 
from  the  normal  schools  represent  a  good  grade  of  material,  altho  they  do  not  win 
such  uniformly  high  rank  as  the  normal  schools  are  inclined  to  maintain.  It  is  com- 
monly stated  that  only  the  best  students  from  the  normal  schools  go  to  the  univer- 
sity at  all.  To  test  this,  the  lists  were  submitted  to  the  normal  schools  for  ratings 

'  These  are  not  the  literal  ratings  applied  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  but  are  used  here  for  the  convenience  of 
the  reader.  A  indicates  the  highest  mark  and  includes  the  ratings  "excellent"  and  "superior"  at  the  university. 
'  Twenty-three  non-graduatea  show  a  median  of  109.2  as  compared  with  seventy-six  graduates  with  median  at 
106.6. 
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from  their  records  with  the  following  results:'  In  a  grouping  with  three  degrees  of 
ability,  A,  B,  and  C,  just  two-thirds  were  assigned  to  the  middle  group  and  one- 
fifth  were  rated  A  ;  not  quite  one-eighth  were  rated  C,  and  one  per  cent  were  consid- 
ered failures.  Among  the  undergraduates  one-tenth  only  were  rated  A,  while  of  the 
graduates  one-fourth  were  so  rated,  two-thirds  falling  in  the  B  group  in  each  case. 
On  the  whole,  the  university  and  the  normal  schools  agree  rather  closely  in  rating  this 
group  of  students:  both  consider  them  above,  altho  not  greatly  above,  the  average. 


B.  Normal  School  Students  among  the  Teaching  Population 
A  more  reliable  and  comprehensive  idea  of  the  service  of  the  normal  schools  in  the 
state  may  be  gained  by  a  study  of  the  present  teaching  population.  Material  for  this 
is  available  in  the  statistical  returns  gathered  by  the  Foundation  from  most  of  the 
twenty  thousand  teachers  in  the  state.  These  returns  show  the  actual  present  con- 
tribution of  all  the  normal  schools  together,  as  well  as  that  of  each  separate  insti- 
tution, both  as  to  quantity  and,  roughly,  as  to  quality  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  measured 
by  salary  levels.  The  latter  are  now  (1919)  somewhat  higher  than  in  1915  when  these 
data  were  gatliered,  but  the  relative  conditions  are  probably  much  the  same. 

1.  Teachers  in  Rural  Schools 

Defining  "rural  teachers"  as  teachers  in  charge  of  more  than  three  grade  groups 
in  one  schoolroom,  there  are  approximately  ten  thousand  five  hundred  rural  teachers 
in  Missouri.^  Of  this  body  of  teachers  about  eight  thousand  three  hundred  replied  to 
the  enquiries  of  the  Foundation,  giving  the  important  facts  regarding  their  prepara- 
tion and  service.^ 

The  general  level  of  training  beyond  the  elementary  school  among  these  teachers 
is  indicated  in  the  following  table: 

None       Less  than     Less  than    Less  than    Less  than         Four  Five  Six  Seven 

one  ttoo  three  four  years         years  years         years 


year 

years 

years 

years 

or  more 

ormore 

ormore 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Men 

4 

19 

42 

62 

75 

17 

8 

3 

1 

Women 

2 

11 

26 

44 

58 

32 

10 

3 

1 

Both 

3 

13 

30 

49 

63 

28 

9 

3 

1 

100% 

*  It  should  be  said  that  while  the  university  ratings  are  precise,  the  normal  school  ratings  were  based  upon  a  sim- 
ple inspection  of  the  total  record. 

'  The  number  of  "country"  teachers,  as  that  term  is  understood  by  the  state  department,  was  9990  in  1914-16.  As  the 
term  is  used  in  this  study,  "rural  teacher"  applies  to  any  teacher  in  charge  of  more  than  three  gra^le  groups  in 
one  schoolroom.  There  proved  to  be  434  of  these  among  the  replies  from  "graded"  schools,  and  they  were  added  to 
the  rural  group,  of  which  they  formed  about  five  percent.  If  9990  be  increased  proportionately,  we  arrive  at  10,516  as 
the  number  of  rural  school  positions  by  this  definition,  of  which  perhaps  one  iJer  cent  are  filled  by  colored  teachers. 
'  Data  from  rural  teachers  were  gathered  in  two  ways:  (1)  on  cards  mailed  to  nearly  ten  thousand  teachers  indi- 
vidually in  the  spring  of  1915.  Of  these  5063  were  returned.  (2)  On  blanks  filled  by  the  teachers  attending  the  county 
institutes  in  the  fall  of  1915  or  secured  from  them  by  the  county  superintendents.  These  furnished  6045  replies,  of 
which  1851  were  from  teachers  who  had  previously  written  cards,  and  may  be  reckoned  with  either  group.  Included 
in  the  above  is  a  group  of  434  graded  school  teachers  who  were  in  charge  of  more  than  three  grades  and  were  con- 
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Somewhat  less  than  two-fifths  have  a  complete  secondary  education  or  more;  less 
than  one-tenth  have  as  much  as  one  year's  training  beyond  this.  Half  of  the  entire 
number  and  three-fifths  of  the  men  have  from  nothing  at  all  up  to  a  fraction  over  two 
years  of  high  school  training.  The  men  teachers,  who  constitute  twenty-eight  per  cent 
of  the  total,  are  conspicuously  inferior  to  the  women  at  nearly  every  point. 

The  share  of  different  institutions  in  producing  the  situation  above  shown  is  readily 
determined.  Fewer  than  half — men,  forty-one  per  cent;  women,  fifty  per  cent — of  the 
rural  school  teachers  of  Missouri  report  attendance  at  any  of  the  state  normal  schools, 
altho  an  additional  ten  per  cent  claim  some  normal  school  experience  which  cannot  be 
definitely  assigned.  The  contributions  of  the  several  schools  talte  the  following  order  :^ 
Cape  Girardeau,  six  per  cent;  Maryville,  seven  per  cent;  Kirksville,  nine  per  cent; 
Springfield,  ten  per  cent ;  and  Warrensburg,  fifteen  per  cent ;  total,  forty-seven  per  cent. 
Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  teachers  had  no  normal  school  training,  but  eight  per  cent 
had  passed  thi-u  high  school  training-classes,  and  three  per  cent  had  taken  some  col- 
legiate or  university  work.  The  remainder,  approximately  one-third  in  all,  had  high 
school  or  elementary  school  training  only.^One  per  cent  gave  no  statement  of  training. 

The  duration  of  normal  school  attendance  on  the  part  of  rural  teachers  is  more 
significant  than  the  proportion  who  have  been  merely  enrolled.  Two-thirds  of  these 
have  attended  not  over  nine  months,  one-fifth  from  ten  to  eighteen  months,  and  the 
remainder  for  periods  up  to  six  years.  Over  one-half  of  the  entire  number  indicating 
normal  school  attendance  have  been  there  but  six  months  or  less,  one-third  but  three 
months  or  less  — usually  a  summer  session.  The  median  attendance  is  the  same  for 
both  men  and  women — six  months.  Inspection  of  this  group  with  reference  to  its 
totid  schooling  shows  a  median,  in  the  case  of  men,  of  two  years  beyond  the  eighth 
grade,  and  in  the  case  of  women,  of  three  years;  the  median  attendance  for  the  group 
is  three  years.  We  are  dealing,  therefore,  with  a  set  of  teachers  whose  characteristic 
representative  has  attended  a  high  school  for  between  two  and  three  years,  and  has 
taken  six  months  of  further  secondary  training  together  with  some  professional  courses 
at  a  normal  school. 

Tho  the  normal  school  training  is  thus  exceedingly  brief,  it  is  instructive  to  observe 
its  evident  influence  as  shown  in  the  scale  of  salaries  that  it  commands.  Eighty-five 
per  cent  of  those  who  have  attended  the  state  normal  schools  for  whatever  period 
are  receiving  more  than  forty  dollars  per  month,  as  compared  with  sixty-six  per 
cent  in  the  case  of  high  school  graduates  only,  and  fifty  per  cent  in  the  case  of  high 
school  non-graduates.  The  persistence  of  the  tradition  of  higher  salaries  for  men 
comes  to  light  in  the  fact  that  six  per  cent  more  men  than  women  receive  over  forty 

aidered  as  rural  teachers.  Altho  the  combined  groups  represent  8277  different  individuals  who  taught  in  the  rural 
schools  in  the  course  of  some  eight  or  ten  montlis,  some  of  these  were  the  successive  incumbents  of  the  same  posi- 
tions. To  maintain  the  representative  distribution,  therefore,  the  two  groups  have  been  considered  separately.  The 
facts  quoted  in  this  section  were  derived  from  the  second  set  of  returns,  and  are  for  the  first  half  of  the  school 
year  191ft-16. 

'  The  several  normal  school  districts  contain  the  following  proportions  of  the  state's  rural  population ;  Cape  Girar- 
deau, 2S  per  cent :  Springfield,  21  percent;  Kirksville,  21  per  cent ;  Warrensburg,  18  per  cent;  Maryville,  IS  percent. 
'  High  school  graduates,  8  per  cent ;  non-graduates,  19  per  cent ;  elementary  school  only,  4  per  cent. 
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dollars  per  month,  altho  eleven  per  cent  more  women  than  men  have  had  training 
either  at  normal  schools  or  in  training  classes. 

The  influence  of  the  normal  schools  among  rural  teachers,  meagre  as  it  is  in  amount, 
is  further  weakened  by  conditions  of  legislation.  The  state  still  maintains  a  third 
grade  certificate  of  exceedingly  low  standard  available  thru  eight  successive  years  by 
repeated  examination.^  This  operates  to  postpone  normal  school  attendance  or  other 
training  to  the  last  possible  moment  or  shortly  before  the  candidate  is  "promoted" 
to  a  graded  school,  if  he  continues  to  teach  at  all.  Consequently,  instead  of  getting 
the  benefit  even  of  such  training  as  these  teachers  appear  to  have,  front  the  begin- 
ning of  their  sei-vice,  the  schools  reap  the  advantage  of  the  skill  that  is  acquired  only 
toward  the  end  of  each  teacher's  cai'eer.  This  fact  stands  out  when  one  examines  the 
list  of  inexperienced  teachers  holding  their  first  positions.  Among  the  teachers  re- 
porting for  1915-16,  twenty-four  per  cent  had  never  taught  before,  and  of  these 
fewer  than  one-third  had  ever  attended  a  nonmal  school,  the  proportion  falling  as 
low  as  twenty-eight  per  cent  and  twenty-five  per  cent  in  the  Kirksville  and  Cape 
Girardeau  districts.  In  other  words,  two-thirds,  and  in  the  two  districts  mentioned 
three-fourths,  of  the  new  rural  teachers  were  unprepared  workers  except  for  the  con- 
ti'ibution  of  the  high  school  training-classes.  These  little  institutions  have  been  strug- 
gling bravely  with  the  problem  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  immaturity  in  their  pupils 
and  limited  facilities.  As  compared  with  eight  per  cent  in  the  entire  number  of  rural 
teachers  they  account  for  eighteen  per  cent  of  the  inexperienced  gi'oup,  contributing, 
as  extremes  among  the  five  districts,  thirty-one  per  cent  and  seven  per  cent  respec- 
tively to  the  Kirksville  and  Cape  Girardeau  districts  referred  to  above. 

It  may  be  noted  that  even  among  wholly  inexperienced  teachers,  the  individuals 
with  normal  school  training  show  that  they  can  immediately  command  relatively 
better  salaries.  Comparing  teachers  having  from  one  to  four  years  of  high  school 
education,  including  the  training-class  graduates,  with  those  having  the  correspond- 
ing amount  of  training,  all  or  part  of  which  has  been  in  normal  schools,  the  propor- 
tions receiving  over  forty  dollars  per  month  are  as  follows: 


One  year 

Tivo  years 

Three  years 

Four  years 

Five  years 

From  High  School 

(90)'   13% 

(88)     26% 

(75)    36% 

(356)     61% 

From  Normal  School 

(40)     28 

(83)     52 

(60)     60 

(40)     73 

(62)     77% 

Age  plays  some  part  here;  the  student  from  the  normal  school  is  in  general  an 
older  person  than  the  student  from  the  high  school.  The  proportions  nineteen  years 
of  age  or  less  in  the  two  series  were : 


One  year 

Two  years 

Three  years 

Four  years 

Five  years 

High  School 

69% 

79%' 

68% 

66% 

Normal  School 

66 

70 

£« 

55 

41% 

*  See  page  306,  note. 

'  The  figure  in  parenthesis  erires  the  nnmber  of  cases. 

■  The  marked  drop  in  age  noticeable  in  the  two-year  group  in  each  series  may  be  referable  to  the  hold  of  the  two- 
year  high  school  itlea  on  the  regular,  and  therefore  younger,  student 
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Age  is  not  decisive,  however.  In  the  normal  school  group,  the  teachers  with  two 
years  of  training  receive  over  forty-five  dollars  nearly  as  frequently  as  the  four-year 
high  school  graduates,  yet  seventy  per  cent  of  them  ai'e  nineteen  or  less,  while  only 
sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  latter  group  ai-e  as  young. 


2.  Teachers  and  Supervisors  in  Graded  Elementary  Schoob 
Rural  teachers,  as  we  have  seen,  constitute  a  homogeneous  group.  Teachers  in 
graded  schools,  on  the  contrary,  are  subject  to  conditions  varying  usually  with  the 
size  of  the  town  or  city  in  which  they  work.  The  great  metropolitan  centres,  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Louis,  require  separate  consideration;  the  state  normal  schools  have 
aftected  these  districts  but  slightly,  claiming  at  Kansas  City  one-fifth  and  at  St. 
Louis  only  three  per  cent  of  the  elementary  teachers.  The  balance  of  the  state  con- 
tains only  three  cities  having  a  population  of  more  than  twenty-five  thousand,  and 
exhibits  everywhere  very  similar  characteristics,  altho  a  few  of  the  larger  school  sys- 
tems have  been  considered  separately  in  certain  respects.^  It  is  these  towns  and  cities 
of  the  state  at  large  together  with  the  rural  districts,  rather  than  the  great  centi-es, 
that  the  state  normal  schools  have  served. 

a.  The  State  at  Large  (omitting  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City) 

Outside  of  the  two  large  cities,  there  were  for  our  purpose  in  Missouri  3650  teach- 
ing positions  in  graded  elementary  schools.^  Enquiries  directed  to  teachers  in  these 
positions  brought  replies  from  2334,  or  sixty-four  per  cent,  of  those  who  were  teach- 
ing in  the  spring  of  1915.  Additional  replies  in  the  fall,  including  some  from  second 
incumbents  of  the  same  positions,  increased  the  number  to  eighty-two  per  cent  of  the 
total,  but  the  statements  made  below  are  based  on  the  original  group  alone.  The  men 
among  them  numbered  seven  per  cent. 

CoNDmoNs  OF  Training 

Before  proceeding  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  normal  schools  had  participated 
m  preparing  this  group  of  teachers,  a  general  statement  of  their  total  education  may 
be  of  interest  as  indicating  the  level  to  which  normal  school  activity  is  at  present  ad- 
justed. Grouping  teachers  and  principals'  together,  the  following  proportions  appear 
in  the  successive  degrees  of  training: 


•  St  Joseph,  Sprinprfleld,  Joplin,  Hannibal,  Sedalia,  Webb  City,  Carthage,  and  Webster  Groves.  With  a  view  to  mak- 
ing this  group  representative  of  the  size  and  development  of  the  school  systems  rather  than  merely  of  the  size  of  the 
cities,  the  naml)er  of  teachers  in  the  system  and  the  salary  of  the  superintendent  were  also  taken  into  account. 
Nevertheless,  all  but  the  two  last  named  are  among  the  seven  largest  cities  after  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 

•  This  number  is  86.8  per  cent  of  the  estimated  number  of  such  teaching  positions.  The  remainder  are  divided 
among  positions  in  colored  schools,  teachers  of  more  than  three  grades  in  town  or  city  schools,  and  a  few  teachers 
in  both  graded  and  high  schools;  these  were  not  considered  here. 

'  A  very  few  principals  in  the  largest  cities  do  supervisory  work  only ;  the  rest  manage  their  achools  as  head 
teachera  under  a  saperintendent. 
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4 

13 

25 

37 

30 

33 

16 

6 

3 

Total 

3 

12 

22 

33 

32 

35 

16 

6 

3 

100% 

One-sixth  of  these  teachers  possess  what  may  be  termed  a  standard  preparation 
for  their  work — two  years  of  training  beyond  a  high  school  course;  one-third  are 
high  school  graduates  only,  or  in  some  cases  graduates  who  have  had  part  of  a  fifth 
year's  work  also;  while  another  third  are  less  than  graduates,  one-eighth  of  the  entire 
group  having  less  than  a  two  years'  education  beyond  the  elementary  school  in  which 
they  are  teaching.  Conditions  in  the  group  of  larger  systems  are  somewhat  better  than 
those  existing  in  the  remainder  of  the  state. 

Of  thase  twenty-three  hundred  teachers  about  sixteen  hundred,  or  nearly  seven- 
tenths,  had  come  in  contact  with  normal  schools  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and 
exactly  two-thirds  had  attended  the  state  normal  schools  of  Missouri.^  It  is  with  this 
latter  group  that  we  are  particularly  concerned  here. 

The  total  training  of  the  two-thirds  who  attended  the  Missouri  state  normal  schools 
contrasts  favorably  with  the  training  of  the  remaining  third,  as  one  would  expect ; 
the  proportion  reporting  a  preparation  of  one  year  or  more  in  advance  of  high  school 
is  one-third  larger,  while  those  with  less  than  a  high  school  education  are  relatively 
somewhat  fewer.  Teachers  with  seven  and  eight  years  of  training,  however,  are  rela- 
tively more  numerous  among  those  not  attending  the  normal  schools;  there  are  but 
few  of  these  all  told — six  per  cent — ^and  they  are  usually  residents  in  college  towns. 

The  individual  normal  schools  exhibit  wide  divergence  of  contribution  to  this 
graded  elementary  group.  The  numbers  and  proportions  are  as  follows : 

KiRKsviLLE    Warrensburg    Cape  Girardeau    Springfield     Maryville  Total 

Larger  Systems 

nl^%  -     3%  ,J55%  -3%  ^JOlOO% 

9%  3%  42%  37%  100% 

,l^3i%  ,1121%         ,f^l9%  J  8%         ,,^^100% 

23%  26%  11%  13%  100% 

^19  34%  J«17%  J*  27%  3^7%         ,^^^100% 

*  Other  training:  represented  in  the  group  was  as  follows:  ten  per  cent  had  done  some  collegiate  work  at  a  college 
or  university:  tliirteen  per  cent  hjid  done  four  years  of  high  school  work  only,  including  five  per  cent  who  had 
attended  high  school  teacher-training  classes;  six  per  cent  had  le.ss  than  a  complete  high  school  education,  and  a 
few  had  special  training. 

*  Proportion  of  the  population  in  the  eight  larger  cities  contained  within  the  respective  normal  school  districts. 

^  Proportion  of  the  url}an  population  only,  excluding  the  eight  cities,  contained  within  the  respective  normal  school 
districts. 
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9% 
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,11  18% 

27% 

Total 
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SS3  l^'''" 
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In  furnishing  teachere  for  the  graded  elementary  schools,  Warrensburg  heads  the 
list.  This  school  supplies  over  one-third  of  the  teachers  even  for  the  large  systems, 
altlio  its  district  contains  but  nine  per  cent  of  their  population.  Part  of  this  success 
is  doubtless  due  to  convenient  location.  To  the  rest  of  the  state  Warrensburg  and 
Springfield  contribute  their  own  quotas  and  a  margin  for  the  other  districts. 

The  duration  of  normal  school  attendance  vai'ies  extremely.  Approximately  one- 
fourth  report  attendance  for  a  single  term,  altho  three-fifths  have  attended  for  one 
year  or  more,  and  one-fourth  for  two  years  or  more.'  There  are  minor  inter-school 
variations  due  to  the  character  of  the  students.  Warrensburg  and  Springfield,  for 
example,  show  a  briefer  attendance  than  the  others,  probably  because  at  these  schools 
the  students  in  this  group  had  longer  high  school  training.  The  median  length  of 
attendance  is  the  same  at  each  school — three  terms  or  one  year,  except  at  Kirks viUe 
and  Cape  Girardeau,  where  it  is  four  terms.^ 

In  estimating  duration  of  normal  school  attendance  it  is  of  prime  importance  to 
distinguish  between  secondary  and  collegiate  attendance.  Single  years  or  even  single 
terms  of  collegiate  work  should  be  worth  more  professionally  than  longer  periods 
devoted  to  secondary  study.  This  distinction  may  readily  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  actual  number  of  terms  of  work  reported.  For  the  five  schools  together  these 
amount  to  5265  terms  of  normal  school  attendance,  of  which  sixty-one  per  cent  were 
taken  after  four  years  of  secondary  work  had  been  completed.' 

Warrensburg  and  Springfield  lead  the  other  schools  by  a  fair  percentage  in  the 
total,  and  the  preponderance  of  collegiate  work  among  their  students  employed  in 
the  larger  systems  again  shows  the  effect  of  longer  high  school  preparation.  The  same 
is  true  of  those  few  from  Cape  Girardeau  who  teach  in  the  larger  systems,  altho  the 
entire  group  who  studied  at  Cape  Girardeau  did  a  smaller  proportion  of  collegiate 
work  than  was  done  at  any  other  school. 

When  the  total  number  of  terms  of  collegiate  work  reported  is  apportioned  among 
the  five  schools,  Warrensburg  shows  two  and  one-half  times  the  amount  of  collegiate 
work  done  either  at  Kirksville  or  at  Cape  Girardeau,  and  Springfield  has  provided 
nearly  twice  as  much.*  If  the  average  amount  of  collegiate  work  per  student  be  con- 
sidered, Maryville  with  almost  four  terms  has  a  slight  advantage,  and  is  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Kirksville,  which  has  much  the  highest  average  among  its  few  representa- 
tives in  the  larger  systems.' 

*  See  page  438. 

'  The  same  median  holds  good  of  those  who  have  four,  three,  two,  or  one  year  of  previous  high  school  prepara- 
tion. Among  those  with  less  than  one  year,  it  rises  to  six  terms  or  two  years  of  normal  school  attendance.  Reported 
high  school  preparation  before  coming  to  the  normal  school  divides  almost  equally  in  the  group  as  a  whole  between 
those  who  had  four  years  of  such  training  (flfty-one  per  cent)  and  those  with  less.  Warrensburg  and  Springfield, 
with  flfty-six  and  fifty-seven  per  cent  of  high  school  graduates  respectively,  have  the  advantage  over  Cape  Girar- 
deau with  thirty-seven  per  cent,  Kirksville  with  forty-five  per  cent,  and  Maryville  with  forty-six  per  cent.  The  acces- 
sibility of  these  first  two  schools  to  the  larger  high  schools  partially  explains  this;  in  fact,  the  distribution  of  the 
teachers  themselves  is  indicative:  Springfield  and  Warrensburg  together,  owing  to  their  location,  furnish  nearly 
nine-tentlis  of  the  Missouri  normal  school  product  reporting  from  the  eight  larger  systems,  as  compared  with  fifty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  teachers  elsewhere. 
'  See  page  488.  '  See  page  438.  '  See  page  439. 
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Conditions  of  Reward 

Salary  conditions  among  the  state's  elementary  teachers  in  towns  and  cities'  afford 
no  reassuring  evidence  of  public  concern  for  the  teacher's  preparation.  Out  of  the  en- 
tire group,  which  includes  teachers  in  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  existing  positions,  those 
who  possessed  what  may  at  present  be  termed  a  good  preparation  for  their  work — 
two  collegiate  years  —  and  who  received  as  much  as  $750  annually,  numbered  four- 
teen men  and  eleven  women,  or  one  per  cent  of  the  total.  Four  times  as  many  others 
received  as  much  money  but  had  inferior  training.  The  prevailing — median — annual 
salary  for  all,  trained  and  untrained  alike,  was  $450,  while  more  than  one-fifth  re- 
ceived $360  or  less. 

The  analysis  of  the  relation  between  salary  and  training  in  this  group  of  teachers 
is  not  advantageous  to  the  normal  schools.  Outside  of  the  two  great  cities,  sixty  per 
cent  of  all  the  graded  elementary  school  teachers  who  never  attended  normal  schools 
received  $450  or  more,  while  but  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  normal  school  group  re- 
ceived as  much;  ten  per  cent  of  the  non-normal  school  group  earned  $750  or  more, 
while  but  three  per  cent  of  those  who  had  attended  normal  schools  did  as  well.  When 
compared  with  their  normal  school  colleagues  in  the  eight  larger  systems  taken  alone, 
nearly  twice  as  many  of  the  teachers  in  the  same  systems,  but  without  any  normal 
school  training,  received  $550  or  over  (49  per  cent  —  27  per  cent) ;  and  over  three 
times  as  many  received  $750  or  over  (27  per  cent — 8  per  cent). 

Elsewhere  in  the  state  the  conditions  were  not  so  unfavorable,  but  altho  the  normal 
trained  teachers  had  slightly  fewer  of  the  very  low-paid  positions — ten  as  compared 
with  thirteen  per  cent  below  $350 — the  teachers  without  normal  training  outdid 
them  at  nearly  every  other  point  in  the  comparison.  As  we  have  seen,  the  total  train- 
ing of  the  normal  school  group  is  somewhat  longer,  and  presumably  much  better  for 
the  purpose,  than  the  preparation  of  the  others,  yet  they  receive  consistently  lower 
salaries. 

If  the  institutional  grouping  be  dropped,  and  account  be  taken  only  of  the  total 
amount  of  schooling,  the  situation  just  described  is  still  apparent.  In  the  small  cities 
and  towns  teachers  with  six  or  more  years  of  training  above  the  elementary  school 
do  indeed  draw  higher  salaries  than  those  with  less — twenty-two  per  cent  as  against 
ten  per  cent  among  teachers  receiving  $550  or  more.  But  in  the  eight  larger  systems, 
where  attendants  of  normal  schools  fared  so  poorly,  thirty-two  per  cent  of  all  teachers 
with  six  or  more  years  of  training,  regardless  of  institution,  received  $550  or  more 
as  compared  with  thirty -eight  per  cent  of  the  teachers  with  less  training  who  received 
that  salary. 

It  is  evident  from  all  the  above  figures  that  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  training 
which  the  normal  schools  offer  is  exceedingly  embryonic  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
determine  salaries.  One  would  like  to  be  able  to  show  that  the  situation  is  only  ap- 
parent and  temporary,  on  the  ground  that  the  development  of  professional  training 

'  Exclusive  of  St  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 
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• 

is  still  too  recent  to  dominate  the  age  curve  of  the  whole  group.  This  is  partly  true, 
for  there  appears,  especially  in  the  larger  systems,  where  those  who  attend  normal 
schools  are  noticeably  fewer'  and  where  salaries  are  larger,  a  long  line  of  older  teachers 
with  little  or  no  professional  training.^  These  teachers  have  displayed  the  qualities 
hitherto  regarded  as  desirable  by  their  respective  school  boards,  and  have  received 
their  promotions  largely  on  the  basis  of  prolonged  tenure — a  consideration  against 
which  the  best  of  training  makes  little  headway. 

But  the  consolations  of  this  argument  fail  when  it  appears  that  the  members  of 
the  normal  school  group,  even  age  for  age,  in  spite  of  distinctly  longer  training,  are 
not  receiving  as  high  salaries  as  their  colleagues  who  have  not  attended  the  normal 
schools.  In  the  larger  systems  thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  normal  trained  teachers 
from  ages  twenty-one  to  twenty-five,  inclusive,  receive  more  than  the  median  salary, 
$450,  as  compared  with  fifty  per  cent  of  the  others.  Yet  only  forty-five  per  cent  of 
the  latter  have  five  years  or  more  of  training,  while  sixty  per  cent  of  the  normal  school 
group  have  such  training.  In  the  twenty-six  to  thirty  age  group,  thirty  per  cent  of 
those  from  the  normal  schools  receive  more  than  the  median,  $540,  while  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  others  receive  more,  altho  only  half  as  many  of  the  latter  have  five  years 
or  more  of  training.  One-third  of  the  normal  trained  teachers  over  thirty  years  of 
age  receive  $600  or  more,  as  compared  with  three-fourths  of  the  others  over  that  ^ge. 
The  median  salary  for  teachers  above  thirty  is  $555  if  they  come  from  the  normal 
schools,  but  $785  if  they  do  not. 

It  is  plain  that  the  financially  better  elementary  school  positions  are  not  open  to 
the  normal  school  product.  The  cities  with  the  higher  salary  schedules  are  taking 
persons  with  but  four  years  of  schooling,  usually  directly  from  the  local  high  schools, 
and  starting  them  in  under  the  supervision  of  experienced  principals.  In  fact,  it  is 
probable  that  a  large  amount  even  of  that  normal  school  attendance  which  is  re- 
corded in  this  group  consists  of  brief  sessions  taken  at  intervals  after  considerable 
experience  has  been  acquired,  instead  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  systematic  pro- 
fessional preparation  for  the  position.  The  reasons  for  this  practice  will  be  touched 
upon  later  in  summarizing  the  general  situation.^ 

b.  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City 

The  returns  secured  from  elementary  teachers  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  were 
for  the  first  half  of  the  school  year  1915-16.  Positions  in  St.  Louis  at  this  time 
numbered  1789,  and  teachers  in  eighty-seven  per  cent  of  theui  replied  to  the  Founda- 
tion's enquiries.  In  Kansas  City  there  were  779  positions,  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
them  were  represented  by  answers.  Men  constituted  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the 

'  Forty-four  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  larger  systems  never  attended  a  state  normal  school,  as  compared  with 

thirty  per  cent  in  the  rest  of  the  sbite. 

'  Of  those  in  the  larger  systems  never  having  attended  normal  schools,  forty-two  per  cent  are  over  thirty  years  of 

age,  while  but  twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  normal  school  group  are  as  old. 

•  See  page  380. 
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group  at  St.  Louis,  and  about  four  per  cent  at  Kansas  City.  Three-fifths  of  the  men 
at  St.  Louis  and  all  of  those  at  Kansas  City  replied. 

The  reported  secondary  and  higher  schooling  of  the  elementary  teachers  in  the 
two  cities  gave  the  following  proportions: 
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According  to  these  figures,  St.  Louis  has  the  advantage  of  Kansas  Cityin  that  nearly 
twice  as  large  a  proportion  of  elementary  teachers  possess  six  years  or  more  of  training 
above  the  elementary  school,  altho  this  distinction  is  offset,  in  part  at  least,  by  the 
fact  that  at  St.  Louis  a  much  larger  proportion  than  at  Kansas  City  have  had  less 
than  a  high  school  education.  While  carrying  along  this  large  number — nearly  one- 
third —  who  with  scarcely  any  training  had  nevertheless  fitted  themselves  thru  experi- 
ence to  do  the  work  required  of  them,  St.  Louis  has  made  a  steady  and  notable  cam- 
paign for  preparation  of  a  truly  professional  character;  Kansas  City,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  secured  at  least  a  high  school  training  in  a  greater  majority  of  cases,  but 
has  been  less  concerned  with  higher  professional  preparation.  The  age  median  is  the 
same  in  both  cities — thirty-one. 

Of  the  St.  Louis  elementary  teachers,  seventy-two  per  cent  report  attendance  at 
Harris  Teachers  College,  which  is  the  local  city  training  school ;  and  an  additional 
seven  per  cent  attended  the  St.  Louis  Kindergarten  Training  School.  Slightly  fewer 
than  three  per  cent  had  attended  state  normal  schools. 

The  duration  of  attendance  at  these  institutions  varied  widely.  Nearly  half  of  those 
from  Harris  Teachers  College  had  taken  two  or  more  years  of  vrork  in  advance  of 
high  school  graduation ;  this  was  true  of  about  one- third  of  those  from  the  St.  Louis 
Kindergarten,  and  of  one-seventh  only  of  those  from  state  schools.  One-fourth  of  those 
from  Harris  Teachers  College  had  done  less  than  two  years'  work  beyond  high  school. 
All  the  rest  had  combined  varying  amounts  of  professional  work  with  partial  high 
school  courses. 

The  distribution  of  salaries  in  St.  Louis  in  1915-16  was  apparently  not  favorable 
to  the  normal  school  product.  Considering  the  teachers  from  all  these  schools  in  one 
group,  and  omitting  such  as  hold  part-time  appointments,  only  twenty-four  per  cent 
of  their  number  were  receiving  more  than  if  1030,  as  compared  with  forty-three  per 
cent  of  those  who  had  attended  none  of  these  training  schools.  And  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  over  half  of  the  former  had  had  six  years  of  secondary  and  higher  training, 
and  nearly  three-fourths  had  had  five  years  or  more,  while  of  the  latter  group  that  had 
not  attended  normal  schools  less  than  one-fourth  had  had  five  yeai's,  and  one-sixth 
only  had  had  six  years  of  training. 
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The  i-eason  for  this  situation  is  clear.  The  non-training  school  group  is  relatively 
small  —  eighteen  per  cent  only  of  the  total  number  of  teachers.  It  consists  of  a  few 
with  good  training  of  standard  character  received  elsewhere  than  in  the  local  and 
state  schools,  and  a  large  proportion  whose  training  is  very  brief.  The  first  are  fairly 
young ;  thirty-one  years  is  the  median  age  of  those  with  six  or  more  years  of  train- 
ing above  the  elementary  school,  and  they  are  receiving  relatively  high  salaries  as 
teachers  of  special  subjects  not  hitherto  offered  at  the  training  schools  in  question. 
Those  with  brief  training  are  older;  forty-two  years  is  the  median  age  for  teachers  in 
this  clsiss  with  less  than  four  years  of  secondary  schooling,  and  these  are  receiving 
relatively  high  salaries  because  of  their  senior  status  as  teachers.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  discrimination  against  the  local  normal  school  training  is  only  ap- 
parent; as  teachers  so  trained  attain  longer  experience,  and  as  the  schools  themselves 
develop  their  special  departments,  the  higher  salaries  will  presumably  become  avail- 
able in  greater  proportion. 

At  Kansas  City  all  local  and  state  agencies  together  have  trained  but  forty-one 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  elementary  teachers.  Training  courses  in  Kansas  City 
are  reported  by  twenty-two  per  cent  and  attendance  at  state  schools  by  nineteen  per 
cent.'  Eighty-seven  individuals,  or  twelve  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  reported  two 
yeare  or  more  of  higher  professional  training  in  these  Missouri  schools,  following 
four  years  of  secondary  work.  This  is  but  slightly  over  half  of  the  whole  number 
credited  with  such  training.  Almost  one- third  of  the  remainder  attended  school  else- 
where in  Missouri,  chiefly  at  the  university,  and  two-thirds  came  from  abroad,  weU 
distributed  over  twelve  states,  of  which  Kansas  sent  the  most. 

The  comparative  salary  situation  in  1915-16  at  Kansas  City  was  the  same  as  that 
at  St.  Louis,  but  apparently  requires  a  less  favorable  explanation.  With  part-time 
kindergarten  teachers  omitted,  the  group  in  Kansas  City  that  had  never  attended 
either  city  or  state  normal  schools  was  very  large — sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  total, 
and  age  for  age  outranked  the  normal  school  representatives  in  salary  as  follows: 


Ages 

Receiving 

Of  those  attending  local 
or  Missouri  State  Normal  Schools 

Of  the  Remainder 

% 

% 

20  or  less 

over  $600 

S3  of   30 

67  of     6 

21-25 

over    650 

52  of    69 

93  of   82 

26-30 

over    900 

54  of    26 

65  of    88 

31-35 

over    950 

54  of   28 

73  of   56 

36-40 

1000  or  more 

70  of   33 

83  of   65 

41-45 

1000  or  more 

81  of   21 

80  of   54 

46  or  over 

1000  or  more 

81  of   26 

95  of    60 

Total 

over  $750 

57  of  233 

84  of  411 

g  five  or  more 

years  of  training 

6S 

26 

itf  six  or  more  ' 

irears  of  training 

33 

10 

In  every  age  group  but  one  the  reward  of  the  normal  school  product  falls  behind 

•  Kirkdville,  two  per  cent;  Warrensburg,  fifteen  per  cent;  Springfield,  one  per  cent;  and  Maryville,  one  per  cent. 
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that  of  teachers  prepared  elsewhere,  or,  most  frequently,  not  at  all.  Yet  the  group  from 
the  normal  schools  is  overwhelmingly  superior  in  amount  of  training;  the  proportion 
with  six  or  more  years  of  secondary  and  higher  training  is  over  three  times  as  great 
as  it  is  among  the  others.  To  be  sure  the  age  of  these  well-trained  teachers  is  low — 
twenty-seven  years  in  the  group  as  a  whole  as  compared  with  a  general  age  median 
of  thirty-one,  and  twenty-four  in  the  normal  school  contingent  as  compared  with 
thirty-five  among  those  few  with  as  much  training  from  other  sources ;  but  that  fails  to 
account  for  the  marked  contrast  within  identical  age  groups  where  age  and  teaching 
experience  ran  nearly  parallel.  The  attendants  at  the  state  schools  are  in  somewhat 
better  case  than  those  from  local  normal  and  kindergarten  schools,  sharing  the  better 
salaries  on  an  almost  even  basis  with  the  untrained  whom  they  would  be  expected  to 
outdo. 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  these  students,  in  spite  of  their  longer  preparation,  simply 
do  not  attain  the  positions  that  the  school  authorities  most  largely  reward.  This  may 
be  because  the  meagre  type  of  training  is  not  sufficiently  convincing,  or  because  con- 
ditions in  the  school  service  are  such  as  to  reward  routine  conformity,  and  perfunc- 
tory rather  than  intelligent  teaching.  The  first  is  certainly  the  case  to  a  considerable 
degree,  if  the  findings  of  this  study  may  be  trusted,  and  the  second  is  by  no  means 
impossible  in  a  system  that  has  for  so  long  employed  teachers  with  a  minimum  of 
education. 

Principals  of  elementary  schools  in  large  cities  are  of  course  school  officers  of  the 
first  importance.  The  enquiries  of  the  Foundation  elicited  response  from  eighty-four 
per  cent  of  those  at  St.  Louis  and  from  a  similar  proportion  at  Kansas  City.  The 
status  of  formal  preparation  among  these  men  and  women  exhibits  comparative  feat- 
ures not  unlike  those  discovered  among  the  teachers  over  whom  they  preside. 

Less  than  Less  than  Less  than  Less  than    Four       Five         Six         Seven       Eight         Total 
one  two  three  four        to  five     years       years       years       years      Number 

year  years  years         years        years  or  more    or  more  or  more   or  more 

„     ^  %  %  %  %  %  %  %  %  % 

St.  Louis 

Men  4  6  16  20  12  68  59  43  33  49 

Women  7  14  46  53  IS  S9  21  44  S8 


20 
53 

12 

18 

68 
S9 

100% 

5 

41 

16 

41 

79 

18 

Kansas  City 

Men  S  5  16  79  47  32  21  19 

Women  3  13  $5  4I  4I  18  9  3  SS 

100% 

St.  Louis  principals  include  a  larger  proportion  with  advanced  professional  training 
than  do  those  of  Kansas  City;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  show  fewer  whose  quali- 
fications appear  to  depend  so  wholly  upon  experience. 

At  St.  Louis  two-thirds  of  the  principals  are  men ;  at  Kansas  City  more  than  half 
are  women.  Even  so,  the  state  and  local  normal  schools  are  represented  to  almost 
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exactly  the  same  extent  in  each  group — forty  and  forty-one  per  cent.  At  St.  Louis 
only  six  out  of  twenty-eight  women  principals  report  as  much  as  two  years  of  colle- 
giate training,  but  all  except  six  went  to  a  normal  school;  at  Kansas  City  three  out 
of  thirty-two  women  principals  had  as  much  training,  and  only  nine  of  the  number 
had  attended  a  state  or  local  normal  school.  Two- thirds  of  the  men  principals,  how- 
ever, at  Kansas  City  had  attended  normal  schools  as  compared  with  one-fifth  only  in 
St.  Louis. 

Salaries  show  the  customary  lack  of  respect  for  normal  school  training,  at  least 
among  the  women.  At  Kansas  City  men  from  normal  schools  receive  as  much  as  those 
from  outside — $2000.  At  St.  Louis  ten  years'  difference  in  ages — thirty-eight  to 
forty-eight — is  doubtless  a  partial  reason  for  the  forty  outsiders  receiving  $3000  as 
compared  with  $2500  that  is  paid  the  nine  normal  school  representatives.  Another 
and  sufficient  explanation  is  that  the  former  are  much  more  frequently  college  gradu- 
ates. The  outside  group  of  women  at  Kansas  City  receive  $1750  as  compared  with 
$1700  paid  to  their  normal  school  colleagues;  and  at  St.  Louis  the  six  women  not 
from  normal  schools,  with  an  age  median  of  fifty- three  years,  receive  $2425,  while  the 
twenty-two  women  in  the  normal  school  group,  with  an  age  median  of  forty-eight, 
receive  only  $1560.  Only  one  of  the  six  reported  as  much  as  one  year  of  collegiate 
training,  while  twelve  of  the  twenty-two  had  one  year,  including  five  who  had  two 
years  of  such  training. 


3.  Teachers  and  Supervisors  in  High  Schools 
High  schools  in  Missouri  may  be  arranged  in  three  groups :  Fully  state  approved 
four-year  schools,  termeA  first  class  high  schools ;  partially  approved  three-year  and 
two-year  schools,  termed  second  and  third  class  high  schools;  and  unclassified  schools, 
some  of  which  are  nevertheless  allowed  a  certain  number  of  approved  credits.  These 
classes  constitute  a  series  of  progressive  stages  in  the  development  of  a  high  school, 
and  imply  to  a  degree  a  similar  progress  in  the  qualifications,  salary,  and  prestige 
of  the  persons  who  teach  in  them.  TTiat  is  to  say,  the  typical  third  class  school  is 
not  merely  half  of  a  first  class  school  equally  well  managed  and  equipped,  but  is  usu- 
ally inferior  in  personnel,  equipment,  and  organization,  even  tho  it  satisfies  the  mini- 
mum requirement  of  the  state  department  of  education. 

a.  The  State  at  Large 

In  1915  there  were  eleven  hundred  sixty-four'  teaching  positions  in  classified  high 
schools  outside  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  and  ninety-two  per  cent  of  these  were 
represented  in  the  replies  filed  for  the  enquiry.  Fifty-nine  replies  from  teachers  in 

•  This  number  includes  the  principals  in  towns  having  Buperintendents.  In  towns  not  so  provided  the  principals  of 
the  hJKh  schools  have  been  talcen  to  represent  the  superintendents  and  will  be  studied  in  a  later  section.  They 
number  S21,  of  whom  246,  or  77  per  cent,  responded  to  the  enquiries  of  the  Foundation.  (See  page  876.) 
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unclassified  schools  indicated  some  fourteen  more  positions  than  were  known  to  the 
state  department.  With  such  full  representation,  the  information  as  to  high  school 
teachers  is  probably  as  accurate  as  complete  returns  would  make  it. 

Few  high  school  teachers  report  less  than  a  complete  secondary  course,  and  of  these 
over  half  had  attended  a  nonnal  school.  About  nine-tenths  of  the  teachers  in  first 
class  schools  had  five  or  more  yeai-s'  preparation ;  close  to  one-half  reported  the  full 
eight  years  of  a  well-trained  instractor.  The  stages  of  training  beyond  the  elementary 
school  among  teachers  in  all  types  of  high  school  in  the  state  at  large  appear  in  the 
following  table: 


Less  than     Four  to 


First  Class 
State  at  large 


Kansas  City 


Men 

Women 

Both 


Men 

Women 
Both 


St.  Louis 

Men 

Women 

Both 

Second  and  Third  Class 
State  at  large 

Men 

Women 

Both 


Unclassified 
State  at  large 


Men 

Women 

Both 


four 
years 

% 
5 
5 
5 


17 

9 

11 


36 

8 

19 


five 
years 


100% 


25 
11 
15 


100% 

18 

20 


Five 

years 

or  more 


89 

89 
89 


100% 

14 

5 

81 

11 

15 

74 

12 

11 

77 

100% 

5 

4 

91 

11 

3 

86 

8 

3 

89 

58 
80 
7+ 


46 
70 
61 


Six 

years 

or  more 


75 

78 

77 


74 

63 
68 


90 

81 
86 


47 
67 
62 


51 
41 


Seven 
years 
or  more 


59 

59 
59 


69 
53 
61 


86 

70 
78 


34 

36 
35 


9 

3S 
24 


Eight 
years 
or  more 

% 
45 

u 

45 


56 
48 
51 


73 

6S 
68 


19 

SO 
19 


5 
U 
10 


Nine 
years 
or  more 


17 
13 

14 


34 
18 
25 


41 

S4 
33 


Total 


212 

6S6 
838 


109 

130 
239 


172 
157 
329 


59 

177 
236 


22 
37 
59 


100% 


TTie  amount  of  training  falls  off  rapidly  in  the  lower  classes  of  schools,  and  the 
training  of  the  men,  which  in  first  class  schools  was  slightly  better  than  that  of  the 
women,  becomes  markedly  inferior  in  unclassified  schools. 

The  crediting  of  training  to  different  institutions,  or  types  of  institutions,  is  com- 
plicated by  the  considerable  amount  of  transfer  that  has  taken  place,  especially  be- 
tween the  normal  schools  and  the  university.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers 
in  classified  high  schools  have  done  collegiate  work  both  in  the  Missouri  state  normal 
schools  and  in  colleges  or  universities,  or  in  a  few  cases  in  other  normal  schools,  either 
within  or  outside  of  the  state.  Seventeen  per  cent,  or  one-sixth,  did  their  collegiate 
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work  in  a  Missouri  state  normal  school  only,  while  forty-seven  per  cent,^  or  nearly 
one-half,  did  all  of  it  elsewhere.  Eight  per  cent  reported  no  collegiate  work;  slightly 
over  one-half  of  these  had  done  their  secondary  work  at  a  Missouri  state  normal 
school.  All  told,  fifty-two  per  cent^  of  the  teachers  in  classified  high  schools  had  at 
some  time  attended  one  of  the  state  normal  schools.  Eleven  per  cent  did  all  of  their 
work  at  the  state  university,  while  more  than  one-third  attended  there. 

The  statements  just  made  need  immediate  qualification,  however,  in  view  of  the 
wide  dispai'ity  between  the  two  types  of  institution  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  work 
done  by  the  students  in  each.  It  is  well  also  to  consider  the  fully  representative  first 
class  schools  by  themselves  in  such  a  matter.  In  this  group  those  who  went  only  to 
college  or  university  numbered  more  than  half,^  and  two-thirds  of  them  had  eight 
full  years  of  training,  while  those  prepared  only  by  the  normal  schools  numbered  but 
one-eighth,  and  three-fourths  of  them  had  but  six  yeai's'  schooling  altogether.  A  com- 
bination group  that  attended  both  normal  school  and  college  constituted  twenty- 
eight  per  cent,  and  one-third  only  had  completed  eight  years  of  work.  Six  per  cent  had 
done  no  collegiate  work.  It  will  be  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  actual  weight  of 
influence  of  the  normal  schools,  as  measured  in  school  attendance,  is  relatively  small 
among  first  class  high  schools,  altho  it  is  by  no  means  negligible.^ 

Among  the  second  and  third  class  schools  the  normal  school,  college,  and  com- 
bined groups  above  distinguished  are  numerically  more  nearly  equal,  with  the  nor- 
mal school  group  somewhat  ahead,  but  here  again  the  balance  is  considerably  in  favor 
of  the  coUege  group  owing  to  longer  attendance  by  its  representatives.* 

The  numerical  contribution  of  the  different  normal  schools  to  the  high  school 
staff  of  the  state  is  extremely  unequal  and  somewhat  unexpected,  as  the  two  schools 
that  have  long  laid  the  greatest  apparent  emphasis  on  their  facilities  for  preparing 
high  school  teachers  have  proportionately  fewer  in  actual  service  than  the  others. 
Warrensburg  heads  the  list,  having  enrolled  over  two-fifths  of  aU  the  teachers  in 
first  class  high  schools  who  attended  normal  schools  at  all.^  Together  with  Spring- 
field, it  accounts  for  fifty-seven  per  cent  of  these  teachers,  while  Kirksville  and  Cape 
Girardeau,  with  twenty-seven  and  eleven  per  cent  respectively,  contribute  thirty- 
eight  per  cent.  Maryville's  share  is  comparatively  slight — five  per  cent.' 

'  Includes  three  per  cent  who  did  secondary  work  at  a  normal  school  but  collegiate  work  elsewhere. 

*  See  papre  439. 

•  The  proportion  of  degrees  shows  the  same  general  situation.  One-fourth  of  the  teachers  hold  only  the  two-year 
normal  school  degree,  and  three  per  cent,  the  four-year  normal  school  degree.  From  universities  and  colleges  forty- 
eight  per  cent  hold  four-year  degrees,  including  four  per  cent  with  the  master's  degree. 

*  In  second  and  third  class  schools,  two-fifths  hold  the  two-year  normal  school  degree,  three  per  cent  the  four-year 
normal  school  degree,  while  twenty-two  per  cent  have  four-year  degrees  from  colleges  or  universities. 

'  See  page  4S9. 

•  The  median  representative  of  each  school  has  a  total  preparation  of  six  years  beyond  the  elementary  school.  At 
Springfield,  Kirksville,  and  Maryville  nearly  half  had  more  than  six  years;  at  Warrensburg  this  proportion  is  three- 
eighths,  iind  at  Cape  Girardeau  it  drops  to  one-fifth.  In  most  cases,  of  course,  those  who  secured  prolonged  training 
received  the  latter  part  of  it  at  other  institutions  than  normal  .schools.  Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  group  attending 
normal  schools  have  attended  summer  sessions,  with  a  median  of  three  .sessions  each,  and  about  one-hal  f  have  taken 
four  years  of  high  .school  work  before  attending  a  normal  school.  Among  first  class  schools  this  latter  character- 
istic varies  from  three-fifths  at  Springfield  to  one-third  at  Cape  Girardeau. 
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The  usual — median — period  of  normal  school  attendance  on  the  part  of  teachers 
in  high  schools  of  all  classes  was  two  years  for  women  and  three  years  for  men.  Kirks- 
ville  shows  four  years  for  men  in  first  class  schools.  About  one-sixth  of  the  teachers 
in  first  class  schools  who  attended  normal  schools  at  all,  attended  for  one  or  two  terms 
only,  one- third  for  less  than  two  years,  and  one-fourth  for  four  years  or  longer.  These 
periods  are  for  total  attendance  including  secondary  work. 

The  relative  salary  situation  of  the  normal  school  representatives  in  high  schools 
is  rather  better  than  one  would  expect,  considering  the  disparity  in  amount  of  train- 
ing between  themselves  and  the  college  contingent.  The  men  of  the  group  among 
first  class  schools  receive  a  median  of  $810*  annually  as  compared  with  $850  for  all 
male  high  school  teachers  in  such  schools  and  $900  for  all  those  who  hsui  attended 
a  college  or  university  but  not  a  normal  school.  The  thirty  men  who  attended  only 
normal  schools  received  $700,  while  twenty-five  who  attended  both  a  normal  school 
and  the  state  university  received  $810,  and  eighteen  who  attended  only  the  state 
university  received  $875. 

The  median  salary  of  all  women  teaching  in  first  class  high  schools  was  $630, 
and  the  women  who  had  attended  normal  schools  received  the  same.^  Those  from  the 
state  university  without  normal  school  attendance  received  $675,  as  did  those  who  had 
attended  other  schools.  The  ninety  women  trained  only  in  the  normal  schools  received 
a  median  of  $585,  while  those  from  the  university  only,  or  who  had  attended  both, 
received  the  general  median  of  $630.  Women  from  the  normal  school  group  with 
seven  or  more  years'  training  received  $675,  as  did  those  from  the  university  group. 

b.  High  School  Teachers  in  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis 

The  replies  to  the  Foundation's  enquiries  from  high  school  teachers  in  Kansas 
City  and  St.  Louis  numbered  ninety-eight  and  ninety-six  per  cent  respectively  out 
of  possible  totals  of  two  hundred  forty-five  and  three  hundred  forty-three. 

In  Kansas  City  the  general  level  of  training  of  high  school  teachers  is  somewhat, 
tho  not  greatly,  above  that  prevailing  among  first  class  high  schools  in  the  remainder 
of  the  state.'  At  the  same  time  the  proportion  of  teachers  with  less  than  four  years 
of  preparation  above  the  elementary  school  is  more  than  double.  This  is  doubtless 
due  to  a  system  of  more  permanent  tenure  whereby  a  teacher  in  a  large  city  system, 
once  established,  is  likely  to  stay  without  obligations  for  further  preparation,  whereas 
in  small  cities  the  freer  conditions  either  improve  or  eliminate  him,  altho  the  maxi- 
mum standard  may  not  be  so  high.  The  same  condition  appears  to  a  less  extent  in 
St.  Louis.  Those  in  Kansas  Citv  who  have  eight  years  of  training  constitute  fifty-one 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  forty-five  per  cent  in  the  state  at  large,  and  sixty-eight 

'  This  was  likewise  the  median  for  men  from  Kirlcsville.  Those  from  Warrensburg  and  Springfield  received  $900, 
those  from  Cape  Girardeau,  $766,  and  those  from  Maryville  (5),  $720. 

'  The  median  among  women  teachers  from  Sprinefleld  was  $675;  from  Maryville,  $686;  elsewhere  it  ajcreed  with 
the  common  flfrure. 

'  See  page  S7S. 
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per  cent  in  St.  Louis.  In  the  total  number  with  as  much  as  five  or  six  years'  prepa- 
ration, Kansas  City  actually  falls  about  ten  per  cent  behind  the  remainder  of  the  state, 
tho  this  is  partly  offset  by  those  who  have  done  graduate  work.  The  distribution  is 
that  of  a  city  that  has  recently  raised  its  standards,  but  for  new  appointees  only. 

In  St.  Louis  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  high  school  teachers  show  a  complete 
collegiate  training,  and  half  as  many  have  done  advanced  study.*  ^ 

The  contribution  of  the  state  normal  schools  to  the  high  school  staffs  of  Kansas 
City  is  slight  —  thirteen  per  cent.^  Seventeen  per  cent  had  attended  the  state  uni- 
versity. Here  also  there  was  much  transfer  from  one  institution  to  another;  fewer  than 
half  of  these  had  done  their  collegiate  work  only  at  the  university.  Three  per  cent 
had  attended  other  Missouri  institutions. 

In  St.  Louis  three  high  school  teachers  had  at  some  time  attended  Missouri  state 
normal  schools,  but  had  received  most  of  their  training  elsewhere.  Hariis  Teachers 
College  had  enrolled  thirty-six,  or  eleven  per  cent,  for  short  periods,  but  only  six  had 
attended  nowhere  else.  One-fourth  of  all  the  teachers  had  attended  other  Missouri 
institutions,  including  six  per  cent  who  went  to  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Altho  the  number  in  the  group  is  small  (thirteen),  it  may  be  of  interest  to  observe 
that  at  Kansas  City  the  median  individual  in  the  group  of  women  teachers  partly 
trained  at  normal  schools  received  SI  450  as  compared  with  $1200,  the  median  salary  of 
all  other  women  teachers.  AtSt.  Louis,  likewise,  the  median  individual  among  thirty- 
three  women  partly  trained  at  normal  schools  and  Harris  Teachers  College  received 
$1520,  as  compared  with  $1360,  the  median  salary  of  other  women  teachers.  Other 
factors  than  mere  attendance  at  these  schools — often  very  brief — probably  operated 
to  produce  this  result. 

4.  City  and  Town  Superintendents* 
TTiere  were  estimated  to  be  five  hundred  thirty-eight  positions  for  white  superin- 
tendents or  head  teachers  in  Missouri  in  1915.  The  holders  of  eighty-three  percent 
of  these  replied  to  the  enquiries  issued  by  the  Foundation.  Of  superintendents  in 

*  In  Kansas  City  thirty  per  cent  of  the  men  and  over  half  of  the  women  teachers  lack  desrrees  of  any  kind.  In  St. 
Louis  these  fibres  are  sixteen  and  thirty-seven  per  cent  respectively.  Normal  school  degrees  numbered  six  per 
cent  in  Kansas  City  and  two  per  cent  in  St.  Louis. 

'  See  page  373. 

*  One  person  with  collegiate  training  secured  solely  at  a  normal  school  was  teaching  in  Kansas  City,  altho  a  total 
of  thirty  teachers  had  a  part  of  their  training  at  normal  schools— twenty-five  at  Warrensburg,  and  five  at  Kirksville. 
Seven  had  stayed  as  long  as  two  years.  Only  eleven  of  the  thirty  secured  a  full  collegiate  course  in  n\\ :  eight  others 
did  only  secondary  work  at  normal  school ;  the  remainder  had  taken  collegiate  work  in  varying  amounts  in  at  least 
two  institutions. 

*  The  responsible  ofBcer  in  a  Missouri  town  or  city  school  system  is  called  the  "  superintendent "  in  nearly  all  dis- 
tricts that  maintain  a  first  class  high  school  and  in  some  that  do  not.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  local  head  is 
termed  a  "  principal,"  and  the  supervisory  authority  is  technically  vested  in  the  county  superintendent.  In  almost 
four-fifths  of  the  cases,  however,  even  the  "  superintendent "  is  likewise  a  teacher,  and  purely  supervisory  duties 
■hade  off  imperceptibly  into  those  of  a  head  teacher  as  one  ffoes  down  the  list  from  large  cities  to  small.  It  is  rea- 
sonable, therefore,  by  merging  principals  with  superintendents,  to  consider  these  leading  figures  in  the  local  orgai}- 
izations  in  a  single  group.  Classification  according  to  the  type  of  high  school  over  which  they  preside  brings  out 
clearly  their  essential  traits.  In  the  second  and  third  class  and  in  unclassified  schools  where  these  officers  are  the 
chief  teachers,  the  description  of  their  training  will  serve  as  an  important  supplement  to  the  treatment  of  the  high 
school  teachers. 
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districts  containing  first  class  high  schools  ninety-four  per  cent  replied.^  The  latter 
are,  of  course,  the  best  trained  and  best  paid  individuals  of  the  group,  and  consti- 
tute the  educational  leadership  of  the  state  so  far  as  the  public  school  organization 
is  concerned. 

In  general,  the  superintendents  of  school  systems  in  Missouri  possess  the  follow- 
ing educational  background  of  training  in  advance  of  the  elementary  school : 

Less  than     Four         Five  Six  Seven        Eight         Nine  Ten       Total 

four  years        years        years        years        years        years        years 

years  or  more    or  more     or  more    or  more    or  more    or  more 

%  %  %  %  %  %  %  % 

First  Class  6  13  89  67  54  39  24  8         lU 

100% 
Second  &  Third  Classes       11  23  66  48  29  19  4  1         150 


100% 

11 

23 

66 

48 

29 

100% 

31 

13 

56 

31 

17 

Unclassified  31  13  56  31  17  9  2  1         150 

100% 

The  median  number  of  years  of  training  beyond  the  elementary  school  is  seven  in 
the  first  group;  two-fifths  have  had  eight  years,  including  one-fourth  who  have  done 
graduate  work  in  addition..  In  the  second  and  unclassified  groups  the  median  drops 
to  five  years,  but  with  a  considerable  difference  within  the  group  area,  as  is  shown 
by  the  difference  in  the  proportions  with  six  or  more  yeai"s  of  training. 

It  appears  from  the  table  that  one-third  of  the  school  superintendents  in  charge 
of  so-called  first  class  school  systems  have  had,  all  told,  not  more  than  a  four-year 
high  school  course  and  one  year  in  college  or  normal  school  after  they  left  the  eighth 
grade;  and  among  those  presiding  over  second  and  third  class  systems  more  than 
one-half  are  similarly  equipped.^  Missouri  has  evidently  laid  little  emphasis  on  school- 
ing as  compared  with  "practical  experience"  in  selecting  these  officers. 

The  part  played  by  the  different  agencies  in  accomplishing  the  training  of  Mis- 
souri superintendents  is  difficult  to  describe  accurately  owing  to  the  very  general 
intermixture  of  training  received  in  various  institutions.  Among  superintendents  in 
first  class  districts,  one-tenth  have  attended  neither  normal  school  nor  state  univer- 
sity; one-fifth  attended  the  university  only  (five  per  cent),  or  the  university  and  some 
college,  but  no  normal  school;  one-tenth  attended  only  normal  schools;  just  over 
one-half  attended  both  university  and  normal  schools,  and  in  a  few  cases,  still  other 
institutions;  and  the  remainder  attended  both  normal  schools  and  institutions  other 
than  the  university.  Convenient  summer  sessions  with  their  brief  unit  courses  have 
led  to  this  wholesale  migration  —  an  important  educative  factor  in  itself,  provided 

'  From  second  and  third  class  hig:h  school  districts  80  per  cent  sent  in  answers,  and  fhJin  those  with  unclassified 
schools.  77  per  cent. 

*  Deprrees  of  any  kind  are  lacking  in  16  per  cent,  29  per  cent,  and  64  per  cent  respectively,  of  the  three  groups  of  su- 
perintendents under  discussion.  Two-year  normal  school  degrees  are  held  by  39  per  cent.  52  per  cent,  and  24  per 
cent,  while  5  per  cent,  4  per  cent,  and  4  per  cent  have  taken  four-year  degrees  from  normal  schools.  College  and 
university  degrees  number  41  per  rent,  15  per  cent,  and  8  per  cent,  including  9  per  cent,  1  per  cent,  and  1  per  cent 
who  hold  one-year  graduate  degrees ;  there  are  no  doctor's  degrees. 
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the  work  done  does  not  degenerate  into  mere  desultory  sampling  of  one  school  after 
another. 

The  median  years  of  work  done  at  the  normal  schools  by  members  of  the  first  group 
was  three  — most  of  it  collegiate.  Three-fourths  of  those  attending  did  part  of  this 
work  in  the  summer  in  three  and  one-half  summer  sessions  each ;  thus  about  one- 
third  of  all  their  normal  school  work  was  done  in  this  way.  In  intervals  of  such  study, 
or  after  it,  three-fourths  of  those  who  went  to  the  normal  schools  took  work  at  the 
university  also.  This  amounted  to  a  little  less  than  one  year,  and  in  two-thirds  of 
the  cases  was  done  only  in  summer  sessions;  hence  the  median  schooling  at  normal 
schools  and  university  of  those  presenting  this  combination  was  nearly  four  years 
divided  as  stated,  and  most  of  it  of  collegiate  character.  Those  who  did  not  attend 
normal  schools  spent  a  slightly  longer  period  at  the  university — in  addition,  of 
course,  to  what  other  collegiate  work  they  may  have  done  elsewhere.  The  total  col- 
legiate training  in  the  case  of  all  those  not  attending  the  normal  schools  amounted 
to  three  years.  The  median  period  of  attendance  at  the  university  on  the  part  of  all 
superintendents  in  first  class  districts  who  enrolled  there  was  somewhat  more  than 
one  year. 

Kirksville  and  Warrensburg  prepared  by  far  the  largest  number  of  all  superin- 
tendents in  first  class  districts  enrolled  in  normal  schools  —  sharing  almost  equally 
four-fifths  of  the  group.  Maryville  took  four  per  cent,  and  the  others  divided  the 
remainder.  Eleven  individuals  did  their  collegiate  work  wholly  at  Kirksville  and  four 
wholly  at  Warrensburg.  Only  seven  of  the  one  hundred  three  first  class  superin- 
tendents who  attended  the  university  did  collegiate  work  nowhere  else. 

The  so-called  "superintendents"  or  "principals"  in  districts  not  maintaining  first 
class  high  schools  in  1914-15  were  of  course  primarily  high  school  teachers  and  might 
have  been  considered  in  that  group.  They  were,  however,  more  than  that.  The  edu- 
cational leadership  both  of  the  school  and  of  the  community  usually  devolved  upon 
them,  and  from  that  point  of  view  they  deserve  special  consideration. 

As  shown  in  the  table  already  given,  the  average  member  of  this  group  has  had  a 
secondary  course  somewhere,  either  at  high  school  or  normal  school,  or  both,  and 
a  year  more  of  collegiate  work  which  he  has  usually  picked  up  at  various  schools  in 
summer  sessions.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  large  total  of  three  hundred  have  at- 
tended the  normal  schools;  scarcely  ten  per  cent  ever  went  to  the  university  without 
going  to  the  normal  schools,  tho  about  half  of  the  second  and  third  class  group  and 
a  little  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  unclassified  group — a  total  of  one  hundred  one — 
did  attend  the  university  for  somewhat  more  than  one  summer  session  each.  Their 
median  attendance  at  normal  school  came  to  between  two  and  three  years  —  a  large 
part  of  it  secondary  work  to  be  sure,  as  fewer  than  one-third  brought  four  years  of 
high  school  training  with  them. 

The  work  of  preparing  the  heads  of  lower  class  districts  was  shared  more  equally  by 
the  normal  schools  than  was  the  case  with  the  first  class  superintendents.  Maryville 
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had  not  far  from  the  same  proportion, — five  per  cent, — but  Cape  Girardeau  trained 
fourteen  per  cent,  Springfield  and  Kirksville  each  took  eighteen  per  cent,  while  War- 
rensburg  had  nearly  twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 

The  median  salary  in  the  first  class  of  superintendents  as  a  whole  stood  at  $1250; 
in  the  second  and  third  together,  $900;  and  in  the  unclassified  group,  $680.  Among 
those  who  attended  the  normal  schools,  the  median  was  fifty  dollars  lower  in  the 
first  class;  it  was  the  same  as  the  general  median  in  the  second  and  third  classes,  and 
likewise  in  the  unclassified  group.  The  highest  paid  group  of  superintendents  were 
the  sixteen  men  in  the  first  class  who  had  attended  neither  the  Missouri  normal  schools 
nor  the  state  university;  they  received  $1500.  Those  in  the  first  class  who  attended 
the  university  but  not  the  normal  schools  received  $1375.  Long  training  drew  com- 
paratively larger  salaries  in  the  better  positions.  Those  with  eight  years  or  above 
received  $200  more  than  the  others  in  the  first  class,  $100  more  in  the  second  and 
third,  but  the  same  amount  in  the  unclassified  group  of  which  they  constituted  but 
a  small  proportion  —  nine  per  cent. 

5.  County  Superintendents 

The  county  superintendent  of  public  schools  is  the  man  on  whom  the  educational 
welfare  of  the  smaller  communities  in  the  state  at  large  directly  depends.  In  places 
of  sufficient  size  to  have  a  superintendent  of  their  own  there  is  usually  some  sort  of 
a  school  "system  "  into  which  this  executive  fits.  But  in  the  case  of  the  county  super- 
intendent this  is  lacking — he  is  himself  the  system;  it  is  especially  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  be  a  man  of  superior  ability  and  training,  the  right-hand  agent 
of  the  state  superintendent,  who  should  have  administrative  control  over  his  qualifi- 
cations, appointment,  and  work. 

In  Missouiu  the  county  superintendency  was  achieved  only  after  a  long  struggle 
against  traditional  opposition,  and  represents  a  compromise  which  for  three  vital 
reasons  largely  destroys  the  efficiency  of  the  position :  The  officer  is  elected  by  popu- 
lar vote,  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  county  in  which  he  is  elected,  and  may  possess 
only  nominal  qualifications  for  his  work.  Such  executives  are  probably  better  than 
none,  and  may  occasionally  be  successful,  as  certain  of  the  county  superintendents  in 
Missouri,  and  those  not  invariably  the  best  trained,  clearly  prove;  but  the  average  of 
their  perfonnance  is  admittedly  very  low,  and  an  inspection  of  the  following  general 
statement  of  their  training  in  advance  of  an  elementary  education  makes  the  i-eason 
why  it  is  low  sufficiently  evident. 

Less  than         Less  than        Less  than  Four  Five  years        Six  yean       Seven  years     Eight  years 

tivo  years       three  years      four  years  years  or  more  or  more  or  more  or  more 

10%  15%  28%  16%  5(i%  38%  25%  15% 

100% 


y 
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Data  were  supplied  by  all  of  the  ninety-five  men  and  nineteen  women  on  duty  in  the 
one  hundred  fourteen  counties  of  the  state.  The  median  number  of  years  of  training 
above  the  elementary  school  for  both  men  and  women  was  five ;  more  than  one-fourth 
had  less  than  four  years,  while  one-fourth  had  more  than  six  years.  Eight  years  of 
school  work,  or  the  preparation  usually  required  of  a  good  high  school  teacher,  had 
been  completed  by  fewer  than  one-sixth  of  the  total.  Yet  the  state  is  depending  upon 
such  persons  to  direct  and  vitalize  intelligently  the  educational  processes  to  which 
its  total  rural  and  village  school  population  is  subject !  Cheerful  inadequacy  of  educa- 
tional procedure  in  a  sovereign  American  democracy  could  find  no  more  revealing 
illustration. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  number  have  at  some  time  attended  a  normal  school,*  but 
for  brief  periods  as  far  as  collegiate  work  is  concerned ;  one-half  of  these  have  done 
either  secondary  work  only  or  less  than  one  year's  work  beyond  secondary  require- 
ments. Seventeen  per  cent  have  attended  both  the  normal  schools  and  the  university, 
and  seven  per  cent,  the  university  but  not  the  normal  schools.  Just  over  one-fourth 
hold  two-year  degrees  or  better,  and  fewer  than  one-tenth  have  four-year  degrees. 

Salaries  reflect  the  training  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  median  annual  salary  in 
the  group  of  fifty  having  four  years  or  less  of  training  beyond  the  elementary  school 
is  $900  as  compai'ed  with  $1200  in  the  group  of  sixty-four  having  more  than  four 
years  of  preparation.  Those  who  have  attended  normal  schools  and  the  university 
for  whatever  period  receive  a  median  of  $1100,  as  compared  with  $975,  which  is  the 
median  for  the  twenty-six  others.  The  nineteen  women  receive  $1100,  and  have 
slightly  better  training  than  the  ninety-five  men  who  receive  $1000. 

The  situation  as  to  the  professional  training  of  the  county  superintendents  that 
has  been  indicated  above  is  deplorable,  and  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  normal 
schools  and  by  the  university.  Efforts  have  been  made  at  all  the  schools  to  inspire  and 
assist  these  public  servants  in  discharging  heavy  responsibilities  ^ittle  appreciated  by 
the  state  at  large.  The  betterment  of  their  professional  equipment  is  wholly  volun- 
tary on  their  part,  however,  and  under  the  political  arrangement  in  vogue  it  cannot 
be  wondered  at  if  the  majority  feel  that  their  time  is  more  profitably  spent  in  repair- 
ing their  "fences"  rather  than  their  education.  A  state  that  will  tolerate  such  a  system 
must  expect  to  reap  its  legitimate  fruits  in  the  low  vitality  and  slow  progress  of  its 
educational  interests  at  the  very  point  where  growth  should  to-day  be  most  rapid. 


C.  What  have  the  Normal  Schools  done  foe  the  State.? 
Normal  Schools  most  effective  in  Small  Communities 

In  characterizing  the  achievement  of  the  normal  schools  as  revealed  by  their  pro- 
high  in  actual  service,  a  few  striking  facts  engage  the  attention  at  once.  First,  with 
TTi  d  to  geographical  limitations.  The  normal  schools  scarcely  touch  St.  I^ouis,  and 

per  cent  have  enrolled  at  Maryrillc.  The  other  scboolB  have  each  drawn  practically  one-sixth  of  the  total. 
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with  the  development  of  Kansas  City's  local  training  school  they  will  in  the  future 
have  even  less  access  there  than  heretofore.  Furthermore,  altho  a  majority  of  ele- 
mentary teachers  in  the  next  largest  urban  centres  have  at  some  time  attended  nor- 
mal schools,  the  financial  position  of  those  who  have  not  attended  them  is  much 
better  than  that  of  those  who  have.  This  can  be  partially  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  those  who  have  not  attended  normal  schools  are  older  teachers  who  are  drawing 
higher  salaries.  Nevertheless,  the  relation  holds  good  even  age  for  age  from  the  very 
outset,  indicating  that  the  situation  is  one  of  serious  significance  which  the  normal 
schools  may  well  take  to  heart. 

Systematic  enquiry  thru  these  larger  systems  showed  that  while  the  work  of  the 
normal  schools  was  approved  as  valuable  for  broadening  teachers  when  already  in 
service,  yet  for  practical  initial  results  the  superintendents  preferred  teachers  taken 
directly  from  their  own  high  schools,  especially  if  they  had  teacher- training  classes. 
Such  people  knew  the  ground,  and  could  shortly  be  trained  to  fit,  ■•vhile  a  stranger 
from  the  normal  school  not  only  needed  an  equal  amount  of  special  training,  but 
often  brought  curious  and  fixed  ideas  that  must  first  be  modified  before  she  could 
succeed.  Thus  because  of  the  generalized,  indefinite  preparation  which  they  have  em- 
phasized, the  normal  schools  never  have  made  their  service  indispensable  to  these 
larger  systems  as  they  might  have  done.  Several  of  the  cities  would  gladly  have  es- 
tablished their  own  training  schools  had  they  been  able  to  afford  it. 

In  the  small  cities  and  in  the  towns,  on  the  contrary,  the  normal  schools  have  been 
thoroughly  at  home.  Here  a  paternalized  board  control,  frequent  changes  in  superin- 
tendents, and  a  generally  undeveloped  educational  situation  have  made  the  varied 
accessions  from  the  normal  school  assimilable  because  they  were  more  responsible 
than  high  school  graduates  who,  under  the  circumstances,  could  not  be  well  super- 
vised. Such  a  situation  in  turn  has  appealed  to  the  normal  schools,  interested  as  they 
were  primarily,  not  in  furnishing  teachers  technically  competent  for  specific  tasks, 
but  in  giving  boys  and  girls  a  general  education  thru  teaching  as  a  means  of  sup- 
port ad  interim. 

Normal  School  Influence  Widespread  but  Vague 

Secondly,  in  respect  to  the  scope  of  normal  school  activity,  the  situation  answers 
perfectly  the  desires  and  claims  of  the  most  catholic  normal  school  enthusiast.  Most 
frequently  as  an  interlayer,  a  veneer,  or  merely  as  a  wash,  but  rarely  as  the  solely 
sufficient  institutional  preparation  for  a  teacher,  normal  school  experience  occurs 
plentifully  in  every  grade  of  the  profession  in  Missouri.  In  1915  nearly  one-half  of  the 
country  school  teachers  had  attended  normal  schools  for  six  months ;  *  two-thirds  of 
theteachers  in  graded  elementary  schools  had  attended  the  normal  schools  for  oneyear. 
More  than  half  of  all  teachers  in  classified  high  schools,  outside  of  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City,  had  attended  the  normal  schools  for  two  years ;  in  first  class  high  schools 

'  This  and  the  similar  measures  of  attendance  which  follow  should  be  understood  as  the  median  in  each  case. 
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two-fifths  of  the  teachers  had  such  training,  and  in  the  second  and  third  class  schools, 
the  great  majority.  Two-thirds  of  the  city  and  town  superintendents  in  first  class  dis- 
tricts, and  four-fifths  of  the  remainder,  had  attended  normal  schools — the  first  for 
a  period  of  three  years.  Of  county  superintendents,  seven-tenths  received  part  or  all 
of  their  professional  schooling  in  these  institutions.  Of  course  a  very  large  amount 
of  all  this  has  been  secondary  work  only.  Nevertheless,  the  normal  schools  have  clearly 
meule  themselves  part  and  parcel  of  the  educational  fabric  of  the  state,  especially  in 
its  smaller  centres  and  rural  districts. 

But  it  is  the  nature  of  this  extraordinary  performance  that  gives  it  its  chief  sig- 
nificance. When  it  is  remembered  that  an  appreciable  part  of  the  work  was  done 
in  summer  sessions,  often  after  the  student  had  already  taken  his  position;  that 
classes  were  generally  made  up  of  several  kinds  of  student  at  once,  so  that  the  same 
course  was  obliged  to  function  for  a  superintendent  as  "school  administration,"  for 
a  principal  as  "school  management,"  and  for  a  teacher  as  "class  management;"  when 
the  amount  of  brief,  irregular  attendance  is  recalled,  as  well  as  the  almost  complete 
lack  of  sequence  or  coherence  in  the  courses  themselves;  when  all  these  conditions 
are  considered,  the  results  before  us  appear  as  an  indistinguishable  blur.  Courses  deal- 
ing distinctly  and  adequately  with  the  problems  of  the  principal,  the  superintendent, 
or  even  of  the  high  school  teacher  could  not  succeed  at  the  normal  schools,  to  say 
nothing  of  whole  curricula  for  such  persons.  It  was  thought  necessary,  therefore,  if 
they  were  accommodated  at  all,  to  fall  back  on  general  courses,  and  because  this  was 
thought  "to  be  necessary,  it  became  part  of  the  normal  school's  theory  of  teacher- 
training — such  courses  for  all  comers  were  unifying  and  democratic,  ran  the  doc- 
trine; specific  training  was  either  needless  or  should  be  obtained  only  in  practice. 

The  normal  schools  may  claim  with  much  force  that  this  adjustment  has  suited 
the  existing  conditions ;  that  with  legislation  such  as  it  was,  there  was  no  alternative 
but  to  offer  to  fit  everybody  for  everything,  since  in  fact  this  was  about  what  every- 
body did.  It  has  been  one  of  the  objects  of  this  report  to  point  out  the  weakness 
of  such  efforts,  and  to  urge  that  the  normal  schools  themselves  lead  the  movement  to 
convince  the  Missouri  public  that  its  educational  problems  are  real  and  difficult, 
that  they  require  people  of  special  ability  and  prolonged  specific  training  for  their 
handling,  and  that  only  such  persons  should  be  allowed  to  qualify  for  the  public  ser- 
vice. Such  a  policy  is  the  only  one  that  is  defensible  educationally  to-day,  and  fur- 
thermore, it  is  the  only  one  that  will  win  the  confidence  of  school  systems  sufficiently 
developed  to  have  discriminating  requirements. 

Good  Teachers  Impossible  at  the  Present  Economic  Level 

A  final  characteristic,  not  so  much  of  the  normal  school  product  as  of  the  condi- 
tions vital  to  the  quality  of  that  product,  appears  in  the  data  already  cited,  with 
force  calculated  to  appall  the  student  of  education  in  a  democracy.  Teachers  and 
school  officers  who  have  studied  at  the  normal  schools  for  any  considerable  period  do 
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indeed  appear  to  receive  usually  a  little  more  money  than  those  who  have  not,  but 
where  it  exists,  the  difference  is  so  minute  as  only  to  compel  attention  rather  to  the 
utter  absurdity  of  the  general  economic  level  itself.  Rural  teachers  receive  $45  per 
month  for  six  or  eight  months ;  graded  school  teachers^  receive  annually  $450;  high 
school  teachers,'  $675;  superintendents,  the  educational  chiefs-of-stafF,  receive,  in 
first  class  cities,  $1250,  elsewhere,  $900;  and  county  superintendents,  the  state's 
highest  educational  officials  in  direct  contact  with  schools,  $1075.^ 

Why  take  the  trouble  to  point  out  that  one  group  receives  an  annual  salary  of 
$500,  whereas  another  receives  but  $450,  when  both  sums  are  plainly  less  than  the 
increase  alone  should  have  been  during  the  recent  period  of  rising  prices?  Missouri 
would  have  education  for  its  youth — education  which  is  obtainable  only  from  selected 
and  skilled  men  and  women  who  themselves  possess  it  as  professional  capital  for 
this  purpose.  Yet  to  obtain  it  the  state  bids  an  amount  that  would  shame  an  un- 
skilled farm  hand  or  the  lowest  class  of  street  laborer.  The  situation  would  be  in- 
credible were  it  not  real.  This  is  not  an  invective  based  upon  a  sentimental  feeling 
for  the  poverty-stricken  teacher;  he  is  indeed  a  conscientious  and  devoted  worker, 
and  on  the  score  of  good  intentions  alone  undoubtedly  deserves  more  than  he  receives. 
The  really  desperate  facts  in  the  case  are  of  quite  another  nature.  They  have  to  do 
solely  with  the  crying  needs  of  the  children  for  whom  teachers  are  employed.  On  the 
whole,  Missouri  is  getting  to-day  just  what  it  pays  for  —  a  palpably  crude,  ignorant, 
and  wasteful  performance  in  elementary  and  secondary  instruction  in  which  its  boys 
and  girls  are  the  constant  and  final  sufferers.  It  would  be  foolish  to  pay  much  more 
for  this. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Missouri  were  to  enlarge  and  utilize  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  alike  in  town  and  country,  its  present  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollar  class  in  the  professional  population — the  class  well  represented  to-day, 
say,  by  the  men  and  women  now  teaching  in  the  normal  schools  and  in  some  of  the 
smaller  colleges.  These  constitute  a  well-prepared  and  carefully  selected  body  of 
teachers  capable  of  giving  genuine  instruction  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Fifteen  thousand  of  them  could  be  had  in  a  short  time  if  the  state  chose  to  triple  its 
investment  in  teachers  salaries  ;  and  the  resulting  educational  transformation  would 
prove  immediately  to  the  blindest  citizen  that  what  he  is  now  taught  to  regard  as 
good  public  education  is  but  a  travesty  on  what  is  actually  available,  and  what  he 
himself  could  easily,  and  would  gladly,  pay  for.  Why  should  St.  Louis  have  accom- 
plished teachers  while  a  remote  county  in  the  Ozarks,  with  just  as  capable  and  deserv- 
ing boys  and  girls  to  educate,  puts  up  with  instruction  that  is  wholly  inefficient  and 
depressing?  The  state  exists  to  equalize  these  differences.  It  can  do  it,  and  it  ought 
to  do  it. 

'  Exc'ludinfT  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 

'  Changes  since  1916  have  tended  to  convert  these  medians  into  minima  without,  however,  alterintr  the  general 

situation. 
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It  Ls  obvious,  of  course,  that  under  these  conditions  the  normal  schools  have  not 
provided,  and  could  not  provide,  the  state  with  good  teachers  as  that  term  must 
truthfully  be  interpreted.  They  have  moved  steadily  and  industriously  along,  reflect- 
ing the  public's  generally  low  conception  of  what  good  teaching  meant,  but  maintain- 
ing the  personally  high  character  and  ideals  of  their  students.  If  granted  by  the  state 
a  commission  to  prepare  real  teachers  of  expert  attainments  and  the  means  where- 
with to  do  it,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  not  speedily  and  success- 
fully adjust  themselves  to  that  task. 


X 

LINCOLN  INSTITUTE 

Lincoln  Institute,  located  at  Jefferson  City,  is  the  state's  school  for  colored  teachers. 
The  manner  of  its  origin  is  probably  unique.  The  institution  was  established  upon  a 
slender  foundation  of  $6379  contributed  in  1865  by  the  veterans  of  the  Sixty-second 
and  Sixty-fifth  Regiments  of  the  United  States  Colored  Infantry,  that  the  children 
of  their  race  in  Missouri  might  have  a  useful  education.  Richard  B.  Foster  (white), 
a  New  Englander  educated  at  Dartmouth  and  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Sixty-second 
Regiment,  organized  and  for  six  years  assisted  in  conducting  the  school.  In  1879  it 
was  relieved  of  debt  and  taken  over  by  the  state,  which  has  since  provided  its  support. 

The  problems  of  this  very  appealing  little  enterprise  are  of  such  a  special  and  pe- 
culiar nature  as  to  preclude  their  satisfactory  discussion  within  the  limits  of  the  pres- 
ent volume.  It  seems  permissible,  however,  even  without  presenting  the  evidence,  to 
record  briefly  the  impressions  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  institution  made  upon 
those  engaged  in  the  enquiry.' 

Colored  persons  constitute  less  than  one-twentieth  of  Missouri's  total  population 
and  tend  to  diminish  in  relative  numbers.  The  colored  teachers  required  in  the  state 
are  therefore  few — less  than  eight  hundred  all  told  in  1915.^  Nevertheless,  the  state 
constitution  requires  that  such  teachers  be  educated  separately  from  white  teachei-s. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  manifestly  to  be  expected  that  the  training  provided  should 
bear  favorable  comparison  with  that  afforded  white  teachers;  much  as  the  admirable 
high  school  advantages  for  colored  youth  in  St.  Louis  may  be  fairly  compared  with 
the  opportunities  supplied  for  children  of  white  parents. 

This  expectation  is  very  far  from  being  realized.  The  essential  character  of  the 
school  as  at  present  conducted  is  epitomized  in  the  catalogue  announcement  that  its 
president  is  professor  of  "  Psychology,  Educational  Psychology,  Rural  Pedagogy,  So- 
ciology and  Latin,  Modern  and  Medieval  History,  Economics,  Logic,  and  Director  of 
the  Training  School,"  and  that  its  students  have  opportunities  for  "a  college  course, 
the  same  as  students  at  the  State  University  at  Columbia."  Actually,  the  "college  de- 
partment," for  which  an  elaborate  curriculum  is  set  forth,  does  not  exist;  considered 
on  its  merits,  all  of  the  school's  work,  the  normal  department  included,  is  on  a  second- 
ary level  or  below,  and  has  apparently  always  been  so.  Curricula  could  not  be  discov- 
ered, and  the  training  department  is  a  pathetic  delusion.  It  requires  something  more 
than  the  degree-granting  powers  lavishly  bestowed  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  pre- 
tentious claims  of  a  catalogue,  to  maintain  a  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  properly  labeled,  much  of  the  instruction,  especially  in  tech- 
nical branches,  would  undoubtedly  appear  worthy  and  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  stu- 

*  The  school  was  visited  in  1916.  Changes  are  known  to  have  taken  place  since  then,  notably  in  the  directorship, 
but  with  what  effect  has  not  been  ascertained. 
'  State  Report,  191B,  page  230. 
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dents.  The  academic  work  is  of  a  highly  formal  character,  but  the  teachers  seem  in 
many  cases  to  be  well  educated.  So  far  as  could  be  discovered,  the  students'  life  at  the 
school  was  wholesome  and  profitable. 

The  chief  weaknesses  in  the  institution  appear  to  arise,  first,  out  of  a  lack  of  capa- 
ble leadership  and,  second,  out  of  too  little  protection  from  political  disturbance. 
Competent  testimony  indicated  that  an  upheaval  was  expected  at  least  with  each 
change  of  the  political  administration  and  occasionally  oftener.  The  school  is  under 
the  very  shadow  of  the  capitol,  and  owing  to  its  peculiar  nature  is  exposed  to  spe- 
cial manipulation.  It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the  institution,  not  to  speak  of  the 
educational  gain  that  would  surely  follow,  if  it  could  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  good 
state  board  of  education  as  suggested  elsewhere  for  the  normal  schools. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  no  school  can  be  expected  to  thrive  with- 
out adequate  leadership  and  without  provision  for  automatic  educational  inspection 
and  stimulation  from  without.  If  a  competent  director  for  the  school  cannot  be  found 
among  colored  candidates, — a  contingency  that  is  difficult  to  believe, — a  white  man 
should  certainly  be  installed.  The  state  as  a  whole  has  no  interest  in  providing  per- 
quisites for  the  colored  race,  but  it  is  interested  in  giving  the  members  of  that  race 
in  Missouri  access  to  an  appropriate  and  thorough  education  of  modern  type.  Even 
among  the  responsible  educators  of  the  state  the  situation  as  it  exists  is  regarded  as 
a  joke,  and  it  would  rightly  be  so  considered  were  it  not  so  pitiful  and  so  unnecessary. 

If  the  organization  of  teacher-training  agencies  elsewhere  described  ^  were  to  be 
developed  for  the  university  and  normal  schools,  the  director  of  Lincoln  Institute 
should  be  included  in  the  professional  board  having  immediate  charge  of  supplying 
teachers.  In  the  case  of  St.  Louis,  already  referred  to,  the  principal  of  the  high  school 
for  colored  students  meets  with  the  other  high  school  principals  in  their  professional 
deliberations  and  receives  the  inspiration  of  their  criticism  and  advice.  The  same 
relation  in  the  case  of  the  schools  established  to  promote  the  state's  interest  in  good 
teachers  would  be  equally  desirable  and  proper. 


'  Pages  M  IT. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROPOSALS  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF 
MISSOURI  TEACHERS  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 
Purpose  of  the  Peoposals 

The  chief  problem  at  present  confronting  the  State  of  Missouri,  like  that  in  most 
other  states,  is  how  best,  with  state  funds  and  thru  state  control,  to  ensure  adequate 
education  for  all  of  its  youth  throughout  the  twelve-year  period  terminating  in  gen- 
eral when  the  pupil  becomes  eighteen  years  of  age.  Adequate  education  is  primarily 
a  matter  of  competent  teachers,  and  the  provision  of  competent  teachers  is  a  single 
clearly  defined  task  outranking  in  importance  all  other  state  obligations  save  only 
the  maintenance  of  social  order  and  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  and  is  supe- 
rior even  to  these  except  in  the  sense  that  without  them  it  could  not  be  achieved. 

To  provide  itself  with  teachers,  the  State  of  Missouri  has  availed  itself  of  various 
agencies  originating  in  different  ways  and  hitherto  pursuing  an  independent  devel- 
opment. In  their  earlier  stages  these  uncoordinated  instrumentalities  wrought  well 
on  the  whole;  their  utmost  labors  have  successfully  reduced  a  colossal  need.  Of  late, 
however,  the  clearer  definition  of  their  task  has  shown  them  to  be  acting  upon  mutu- 
ally conflicting  and  wasteful  policies. 

A  sound  and  progressive  development  of  the  function  of  teacher  preparation  in  the 
future  requires  that  it  be  conceived  and  administered  consistently  as  one  problem, 
that  all  of  its  phases  be  related  to  a  single  fully  informed  and  competent  executive 
authority;  and  that  it  be  supervised  by  a  representative  body  responsive  to  the  will 
of  the  state  and  capable  of  interpreting  its  desires. 

Altho  the  provision  of  properly  selected  and  instructed  teachers  is  much  the  weight- 
iest item  in  a  state's  educational  program,  it  is  in  itself  but  a  part  of  the  total  edu- 
cational problem.  Rearrangements  intended  to  fiirnish  a  sufficient  supply  of  good 
teachers  may  therefore  involve  a  readjustment  of  the  entire  educational  administra- 
tion with  a  view  to  securing  an  efficient  scheme  of  organization. 

With  needs  such  as  these  in  view,  the  Missouri  institutions  chiefly  concerned  have 
already  embarked  upon  a  plan  of  voluntary  cooperation  which  has  effected  many 
important  improvements  and  promises  many  more.  Pending  fundamental  readjust- 
ments, this  movement  should  be  allowed  opportunity  to  mature. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  study,  however,  to  reach  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
root  of  existing  weaknesses,  and  to  suggest  changes  likely  to  coiTect  them  not  only 
in  Missouri  but  wherever  they  may  be  found.  To  this  end,  therefore,  and  not  solely 
with  the  idea  of  formulating  a  possible  program  for  Missouri,  the  proposals  here  sum- 
marized are  offered.  They  group  themselves  naturally  in  two  divisions:  A.  Conclusions 
and  proposals  having  to  do  with  the  external  organization  and  control  of  normal 
schools;  and  B.  Conclusions  and  proposals  relating  to  the  internal  organization  and 
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procedure  best  suited  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  state  institutions  of  the  nor- 
mal school  type. 

A.  Conclusions  and  Proposals  relating  to  External  Organization  and  Control 
1.  Gmstitutimial  Modifications '  (see  Chapter  IV,  C,  page  63) 

a.  The  constitution  should  provide  for  a  State  Board  of  Education  consisting  of 
five  members  serving  without  pay,  said  board  to  be  further  determined  and 
established  by  law.  To  this  board  the  constitution  should  delegate  full  powers 
of  government,  control,  and,  thru  its  appointed  officers,  of  administration  of 
all  educational  institutions  or  departments  of  whatever  nature  for  which  state 
moneys  or  legislative  appropriations  are  expended,  together  with  the  custo- 
dianship, regulation,  and  distribution  of  all  state  funds  existing  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  It  should  be  the  further  constitutional  duty  of  said  board  to 
exercise  general  supervision  over  the  entire  educational  system  of  the  state;  to 
see  to  the  execution  and  enforcement  throughout  the  state  of  all  laws  relating 
to  education ;  to  learn  by  competent  inspection  and  to  report  to  the  legislature 
at  each  regular  session  concerning  the  conditions,  progress,  and  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  state  in  respect  to  education;  and  from  time  to  time  to  frame  for 
enactment  into  law  proposals  that  shall  meet  the  educational  requirements  as 
reported.  Finally,  it  should  be  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  board  to  serve 
as  the  agent  of  the  state  in  all  dealings  with  the  federal  government  in  which 
educational  considerations  or  appropriations  for  education  of  any  sort  are 
involved. 

b.  The  present  ex-qfficio  Board  of  Education  and  the  existing  office  of  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Schools,  together  with  all  other  provisions  inconsistent 
with  the  above  proposals,  should  be  omitted  from  the  constitution. 

2.  Legislative  Provisions  (see  Chapter  IV,  B  and  C,  pages  54  and  63) 

a.  In  accordance  with  the  suggested  amendments  to  the  constitution  there  should 
be  created  a  Board  of  Education  of  the  character  and  for  the  purposes  therein 
stated.  The  members  of  this  board  should  be  representative  citizens  not  pro- 
fessionally engaiged  in  education  or  interested  directly  in  any  educational 
institution;  they  should  not  be  incumbents  of  any  position  in  the  pay  of  the 
state  or  otherwise  a  public  trust;  they  should  be  elected  at  large  or  appointed 
by  the  governor,  one  member  every  two  years  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  The  spe- 
cific duties  of  this  board  should  be  as  follows : 

(1)  To  appoint  an  executive  officer  to  be  known  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, thru  whom  alone  the  board  should  control  and  administer  the  vari- 
ous institutions  of  the  state  constituting  the  university. 

(2)  To  appoint,  coordinate  with  the  foregoing,  an  executive  officer  to  be  known 
as  Commissioner  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  thru  whom 
alone  its  oversight  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  should  be  con- 
ducted. 

'  Changes  in  the  Missouri  constitution  are  not  indispensable  to  a  successful  organization  of  the  agencies  for  prepar- 
ing teachers.  The  normal  schools  may  be  incorporated  with  the  state  university  by  legal  enactment,  and  the  func- 
tions of  a  Board  of  Education  may  be  discharged,  so  far  as  institutions  are  concerned,  by  the  present  Board  of  Cura- 
tors. In  that  case  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  would  continue  to  be  an  elective  officer,  but  should  be  a 
member  of  the  proposed  council  of  presidents. 
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(3)  To  fix  the  salai-ies  of  its  chief  executives,  and  in  event  of  the  unsatisfactory 
performance  of  their  duties,  or  of  their  failure  to  cooperate,  to  remove 
them. 

(4)  To  appoint  upon  nomination  thru  its  chief  executives  respectively  (in 
the  Division  of  Education,  on  the  original  initiative  of  the  divisional  board 
of  presidents),  and  upon  their  motion  to  remove,  all  officers,  professors, 
instructors,  deputies,  inspectors,  examiners,  and  other  assistants  necessary 
to  the  effective  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  boai'd  and  to  the  successful 
conduct  of  the  institutions  under  their  control,  and  to  fix  their  salaries. 

(5)  To  arrive  at  its  conclusions  in  all  matters  only  after  advising  with  its  chief 
executives,  who  for  this  purpose  shall  be  ex-officm  non-voting  members  of 
the  board,  and  to  give  validity  by  its  sanction  to  their  approved  proposals. 

(6)  TTiru  its  executive,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  to  exercise  complete 
oversight  and  control  over  all  state-supported  institutions  in  so  far  as  they 
are  engaged  in  any  form  of  higher  or  adult  education;  in  schools  aided 
by  the  state,  to  exercise  such  oversight  as  may  be  necessary  to  safeguard 
the  conditions  upon  which  aid  is  granted. 

(7)  Thru  its  executive,  the  Commissioner  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation, to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  public  school  system 
of  the  state;  to  attend  to  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  pertaining  to  public 
schools  or  to  education  in  this  field ;  to  regulate  completely  the  distribu- 
tion of  school  funds;  to  classify  schools;  to  establish  uniform  records  and 
reports;  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  the  amount  and  gen- 
eral character  of  their  training,  their  certification  for  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  special  schools,  and  the  recognition  of  certificates  and  diplomas 
from  other  states ;  to  establish  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  of 
Health  standards  for  the  construction,  arrangement,  and  sanitary  equip- 
ment of  school  buildings  and  school  sites,  and  to  direct  the  medical  inspec- 
tion and  study  of  public  health  in  so  far  as  schools  are  concerned. 

(8)  Thru  its  executives,  jointly: 

(a)  To  provide  the  necessary  agencies  both  for  the  initial  training  of  teach- 
ers and  for  their  professional  advancement  in  service,  and  to  super- 
vise their  operation. 

(6)  To  consider  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  whole  body  of  teachei-s  in 
the  state  and,  if  found  desirable,  to  undertake  the  establishment  of  a 
retirement  or  pension  fund  for  their  benefit. 

(c)  To  study  the  educational  needs  of  the  state  and  to  take  steps  to  pro- 
vide adequate  facilities  for  such  training  as  may  be  considered  advan- 
tageous. 

(d)  To  give  state-wide  publicity  to  accurate  and  comprehensive  informa- 
tion regarding  the  available  educational  facilities  both  within  and 
without  the  state. 

{e)  To  prepare  and  submit  to  each  legislature  a  budget  of  expenditures 
for  educational  purposes  during  the  ensuing  biennium. 

{f)  To  make  an  annual  report  to  the  governor  of  its  ticts,  together  with  an 
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itemized  account  of  expenditures  of  all  state  funds  and  appropriations 
for  education. 

b.  To  make  the  foregoing  provision  effective,  there  should  be  transferred  to  the 
State  Boai"d  of  Education  thus  created,  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  pres- 
ent Board  of  Education  and  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  of  the 
Board  of  Curators  of  the  university,  of  each  of  the  six  Boards  of  Regents  of 
the  state  normal  schools  and  of  Lincoln  Institute,  of  the  boards  now  in  charge 
of  the  state  institutions  for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  all  other 
state-supported  institutions  in  so  far  as  the  education  of  attendants  or  inmates 
is  concerned. 

c.  All  laws  inconsistent  with  the  intent  of  the  above  recommended  legislation 
should  be  repealed. 

3.  Administrative  Policies  of  the  Board  (see  Chapter  IV,  B,  page  54) 

a.  In  view  of  the  organization  provided  for  above,  all  state-supported  agencies 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  should  become  component  units  in  the  state's 
establishment  for  higher  education — the  university;  their  several  directors 
should  continue  to  function  as  presidents  of  their  respective  institutions. 
Even  without  the  larger  changes  involving  constitutional  alteration,  the  in- 
corporation of  the  normal  schools  as  colleges  within  the  organization  of  the 
state  university  would  make  possible  most  of  the  changes  deemed  desirable 
in  this  study. 

b.  Such  coordination  accomplished,  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  for  bringing 
the  whole  problem  of  the  preparation  and  supply  of  teachers  under  compe- 
tent and  unremitting  study  with  a  view  to  maintaining  the  various  agencies 
at  hand  in  constant  adjustment  to  the  needs  of  the  state.  For  this  purpose 
the  several  heads  of  institutions,  together  with  the  dean  of  the  school  of 
education  at  the  university,  should  be  constituted  a  permanent  council  of  en- 
quiry and  administration  for  the  preparation  and  supply  of  teachers.  As  au- 
thorized experts  in  that  field  it  should  be  their  business,  in  frequent  sessions 
and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chancellor  and  Board  of  Education — 

(1)  To  determine  accurately,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  the  number  and  char- 
acter of  the  teachers  needed  to  supply  satisfactorily  the  public  schools  of 
Missouri,  and  to  formulate  proposals  for  the  provision  or  adaptation  of 
facilities  to  meet  this  need. 

(2)  To  determine,  with  the  cooperation  and  approval  of  their  respective  facul- 
ties, the  nature  and  organization  of  the  various  curricula  and  courses 
necessary  to  furnish  the  kind  and  number  of  teachers  desired;  to  assign 
the  various  types  of  work  to  different  schools  with  a  view  to  utilizing  the 
available  facilities  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

(3)  To  agree  upon  all  regulations  and  administrative  procedure  governing  the 
different  colleges  and  schools  of  education,  and  to  provide  for  the  effec- 
tive execution  of  their  conclusions;  to  determine  the  personnel  of  instruc- 
tion and  administration  in  the  same,  as  well  as  successors  to  their  own 
membership. 
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(4<)  To  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Chancellor  biennially  a  budget  of  expend- 
itures for  the  preparation  of  teachers  during  the  ensuing  biennium. 

Of  the  organization  just  described  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  would  properly  be 
members  ex-oMciis.  The  first  would  seek  to  maintain  appropriate  relations 
between  the  different  forms  of  professional  education — law,  medicine,  agri- 
culture and  so  forth,  and  teaching;  while  the  latter,  as  the  responsible  head 
of  the  service  into  which  teachers  go,  would  naturally  be  vitally  concerned  in 
their  adequate  preparation. 


B.  Conclusions  and  Peoposals  relating  to  Internal  Organization  and 

Procedure 

1.  Purpose  and  Scope  of  Normal  School  Effort  (see  Chapter  V,  page  70) 

a.  It  should  be  considered  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  state-supported 
agencies  for  preparing  teachers  should  devote  themselves  exclusively  and  with- 
out reserve  to  that  task. 

b.  The  scope  of  the  activities  of  any  state-supported  institution  for  preparing 
teachers  should  be  determined  invariably  by  a  peiTnanent  authority  repre- 
senting all  such  undertakings  within  the  state.  The  harmonious  interrela- 
tionship of  all  teacher-preparing  agencies  in  accordance  with  a  careful  and 
exhaustive  canvass  of  the  existing  needs  is  the  only  proper  guide  in  deter- 
mining what  kind  of  teachers  any  given  school  or  department  shall  undertake 
to  prepare. 

2.  The  Curricula 

a.  Outstanding  Problems  of  Curriculum  Construction  (see  Chapter  VII,  A,  page 
128) 

(1)  The  minimum  standard  of  admission  to  all  professional  teaching  curric- 
ula should  be  the  requirement  of  graduation  from  an  approved  four-year 
secondary  school,  or  its  equivalent  by  examination ;  this  standard  should 
be  fixed  at  once.  Service  as  teacher  in  a  public  school  without  recognized 
professional  training  of  collegiate  character  should  be  made  impossible. 

(2)  A  schedule  of  progressive  increase  in  residence  requirements  should  be 
established.  The  expressed  goal  of  this  program  should  be,  in  effect,  an 
identical  residence  requirement  for  all  public  school  teachers  from  the  first 
to  the  twelfth  grades,  urban  and  rural  alike,  — a  requirement  of  four  school 
years  of  organized  professional  preparation  of  collegiate  character. 

(3)  In  order  to  make  possible  a  standard  admission  and  residence  require- 
ment for  professional  curricula  in  the  case  of  women,  the  profession  of 
teaching  should  be  made  attractive  to  them  throughout  the  state  as  a  per- 
manent life  career.  Their  marriage  should  not  be  considered  as  a  bar  to 
such  service,  but  rather  as  an  added  qualification. 

(4)  After  a  brief  period  of  orientation  and  self-discovery  on  common  ground. 
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all  professional  curricula  should,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  service,  have 
in  view  definitely  distinguished  positions,  to  the  preparation  for  which 
their  entire  resources  may  contribute.  In  so  far  as  formulated  disciplines 
exist  that  clearly  promote  skill  and  power  in  the  given  position,  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  or  group  election  should  give  place  to  prescriptive  sequences 
prepared  by  experienced  observers.  In  the  longer  curricula,  where  reasoned 
equivalence  may  be  secured,  or  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  option  may  be 
allowed,  but  the  greatest  possible  effectiveness  of  the  teacher  in  the  posi- 
tion chosen  should  be  the  fii-st  consideration  throughout. 

(5)  The  differentiation  of  curricula  according  to  the  position  in  view,  a  prin- 
ciple already  partly  recognized  for  primary  and  high  school  teachers, 
should  be  completely  worked  out,  and  should  be  applied  as  well  to  the 
middle  and  upper  gi-ades,  and  to  the  work  of  school  administration. 

b.  Organization  of  Secondary  Cuiricula  for  the  Professional  Preparation  of 
Teachers  (see  Chapter  VII,  B,  pages  164-166, 173-177) 

(1)  As  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  offer  professional  preparation  for  teaching  to 
candidates  of  secondary  grade,  the  professional  courses  should  be  concen- 
trated in  the  fourth  year,  which  should  be  completely  devoted  to  them. 

(2)  The  principal  emphasis  in  this  year  of  professional  study  should  be  upon 
the  subject-matter  which  the  students  are  preparing  to  teach  and  upon 
participation  in  the  actual  work  of  elementary  teaching.  The  "subject- 
matter  "  courses  should  include  industrial  arts,  music,  drawing,  and  ele- 
mentary agriculture  or  agricultural  nature  study.  The  participation  in 
teaching  should  extend  throughout  the  year.  It  should  involve  carefully 
graded  exercises  in  individual  and  group  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the 
community  in  which  the  training-class  is  located,  and  should  include 
a  period  of  not  less  than  two  weelcs  responsible  teaching  in  a  one-room 
school. 

(3)  In  addition  to  the  work  in  subject-matter  and  in  teaching,  the  student 
should  have  a  course  in  elementary  pedagogy  including  the  simpler  prin- 
ciples of  educational  psychology,  a  course  in  rural  school  management, 
and  a  course  in  rural  life  problems. 

(4)  As  soon  as  possible,  the  work  of  this  fourth  year  should  be  transferred 
to  the  first  collegiate  year  at  a  normal  school,  and  thereafter  expanded 
into  longer  curricula  of  two,  three,  and  ultimately  of  four  years  for  the 
professional  preparation  of  rural  school  teachers, 

c.  Organization  of  Collegiate  Curricula  for  the  Professional   Preparation  of 
Teachers  (see  Chapter  VII,  B,  page  161) 

(1)  Curricula  of  collegiate  grade  that  have  for  their  purpose  the  preparation 
of  teachers  should  be  professionalized  throughout  in  the  sense  that  every 
course  should  be  chosen  with  specific  reference  to  the  contribution  that 
it  makes  to  the  teacher's  equipment.  This  would,  by  definition,  include 
courses  of  a  distinctly  "liberal"  type  (pages  166-172,  228-247). 

(2)  The  focal  characteristic  of  every  such  curriculum  should  be  participation 
in  the  actual  work  of  teaching;  consequently  the  training  school  should 
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be  looked  upon  and  administered  as  the  central  feature  of  the  normal 
school  organization  (pages  192,  224). 

(3)  No  professional  curriculum  for  teachers  should  look  exclusively  toward 
the  development  of  specific  skill  in  teaching.  It  should  aim  as  well  to  make 
the  teacher  professionally  intelligent:  competent  to  cooperate  in  the  con- 
struction of  large  educational  plans  and  policies,  or  at  least  to  measure 
the  full  significance  of  constructive  proposals.  This  broader  aim  of  ensur- 
ing professional  intelligence  will  naturally  receive  greater  emphasis  in  the 
longer  curricula,  but  it  should  find  a  definite  expression  even  in  the  brief- 
est preparation  (pages  179-182). 

(4)  The  so-called  "professional"  courses — psychology,  the  history  of  edu- 
cation, principles  of  teaching,  school  management,  practice  teaching,  and 
the  like — should  be  judged  not  only  by  the  extent  to  which  they  increase 
specific  skill  in  classroom  procedure,  but  also  by  their  contribution  to  the 
broader  professional  intelligence  and  insight  of  the  teacher.  In  connection 
with  the  latter  aim,  the  claims  of  biology,  sociology,  and  economics  should 
be  considered  as  well  as  those  of  the  professional  courses  now  recognized 
as  such  (pages  179-182). 

(5)  The  sequence  of  pi'ofessional  work  should  represent  a  progression  from 
the  concrete  courses  that  deal  primarily  with  classroom  procedure  to  the 
more  abstract  summarizing  and  systematic  courses.  The  latter  conse- 
quently will  appear  at  or  near  the  end,  and  will  be  elaborated  most  fully  in 
the  longer  curricula  (pages  183, 186, 189, 191,  224). 

(6)  A  general  course  in  "pure"'  psychology  is  of  doubtful  value  as  an  intro- 
duction to  professional  study.  The  introductory  course  should  deal  rather 
with  the  concrete  applications  of  psychology  to  teaching  (educational 
psychology),  leaving  the  more  abstract  course  in  psychology  until  later. 
All  courses  should  exemplify  and  expressly  emphasize  the  psychological 
principles  which  they  involve  (pages  182, 183). 

(7)  A  general  course  in  the  history  of  education  is  probably  out  of  place  in 
one-year  or  two-year  curricula.  Such  a  course,  however,  should  serve  an 
important  purpose  in  one  of  the  later  years  of  the  longer  curricula.  Most 
courses  would  gain  both  in  force  and  coherence  by  briefly  tracing  the 
development  in  their  own  practice.  These  partial  glimpses  should  then  be 
gathered  firmly  into  a  complete  picture  by  a  systematic  course  in  educa- 
tional development  as  a  whole  (pages  184-187). 

(8)  The  courses  generally  known  as  principles  of  teaching  (general  method) 
and  school  management  will  yield  the  best  results  if  associated  closely 
with  the  work  in  participation  and  practice  teaching  (pages  189, 191). 

(9)  As  far  as  possible,  the  distinction  between  courses  in  "special  methods  of 
teaching"  and  courses  in  the  subject-matter  itself  should  be  eliminated. 
Every  professional  curriculum  should  embody  thorough  courses  of  dis- 
tinctly collegiate  character  in  all  of  the  subject-matter  that  the  student 
proposes  to  teach.  In  these  courses  the  specific  organization  of  materials 
for  elementary  or  secondary  teaching  should  be  fully  discussed,  and  the 
approved  methods  of  teaching  should  be  both  exemplified  and  justified. 
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All  teachers  of  the  so-called  academic  subjects  should  hold  a  direct  and 
responsible  relationship  to  the  training  school  (pages  199-202,  227). 

(10)  In  each  specific  curriculum,  a  course  that  aims  to  organize  and  integrate 
the  work  of  that  field  for  which  the  curriculum  prepares  (primary  teach- 
ing, intermediate  grade  teaching,  junior  high  school  teaching,  and  so 
forth)  should  be  offered  in  the  final  year  (pages  224,  227). 

(11)  The  importance  of  the  training  school  in  the  scheme  of  curriculum  con- 
struction above  outlined  suggests  — 

(a)  Much  more  extensive  training-school  facilities  than  most  normal  schools 
now  provide;  intimate  and  to  some  extent  controlling  relations  should 
be  developed  with  the  local  public  school  system  (pages  192-197). 

(b)  Control  by  the  normal  school  of  the  principal  school  or  schools  in 
which  students  serve  as  teachers  for  practice.  This  should  not  preclude 
a  supplementary  use  of  other  schools  for  apprentice- teaching  (page  193). 

(c)  A  recognition  of  the  status  of  the  supervisor  and  critic  teacher  as  equal 
or  superior  to  that  of  the  "academic  "  teacher  (page  213). 

(d)  The  unification  of  the  headship  of  the  education  department  with  the 
direction  of  the  training  school  and  of  practice  teaching  in  one  person. 

(e)  The  safeguarding  of  the  interests  of  training-school  pupils  by  permit- 
ting not  more  than  three-fourths  and  preferably  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  teaching  to  be  done  by  student-teachers  (page  194). 

(/")  The  provision  of  a  separate  school  for  experimental  purposes,  and  the 
limitation  of  the  training  school  to  practice  teaching  and  teaching  for 
purposes  of  demonstration  (page  221). 

(g)  The  employment  of  teachers  of  educational  theory  and  teachers  of 
"academic"  subjects  as  supervisors  of  teaching  under  the  general  con- 
trol of  the  director  of  training  (page  202). 

(h)  A  systematic  gradation  of  the  work  in  observation,  participation, 
group-teaching,  and  responsible  room-teaching  (pages  224,  225). 

(12)  In  each  collegiate  curriculum  of  two  years  or  more,  a  term  or  a  semester 
should  be  left  after  the  period  of  responsible  room-teaching,  for  the  sum- 
marizing courses  mentioned  above  (pages  183,  224). 

(13)  Each  prescribed  professional  curriculum  should  have  in  view  the  sym- 
metrical development  of  an  individual's  knowledge  and  skill  as  required 
for  an  analyzed  purpose.  It  is  not  a  mere  series  of  independent  courses 
juxtaposed  by  title.  It  is  rather  one  complex,  carefully  devised  tool 
operated  by  different  instructors  to  a  common  end.  Its  success  depends 

•  upon  the  extent  to  which  these  instructors,  by  constant  study,  confer- 

ence, and  mutual  criticism,  learn  to  reenforce  and  supplement  each  other 
in  the  content  of  their  teaching.  Differences  should  be  worked  out  in 
advance  or  omitted.  Each  curriculum  should  constitute  a  harmoniously 
interrelated  body  of  instruction  progressively  directed  toward  a  definite 
result  that  is  clearly  understood' by  all. 

d.  Quality  of  Normal  School  Instruction  as  a  Factor  in  the  Curriculum : 
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(1 )  The  actual  teaching  by  normal  school  instructors  should  be  looked  upon 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  professional  curricula  (page  247). 

(2)  For  exemplary  effect,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  ensure  the  conditions 
that  will  result  in  superior  teaching  upon  the  part  of  normal  school  in- 
structors (pages  249-255). 

(a)  Provision  for  the  study  and  criticism  of  class  instruction  in  the  normal 
schools  should  be  devised  and  put  into  operation.  This  would  probably 
be  best  accomplished  by  a  special  adviser  serving  his  fellow  instructors  in 
the  relation  of  a  colleague,  or  thru  a  changing  committee  of  leading  in- 
structors (pages  255—257). 

c.  Selection  and  Distribution  of  Curricula  (pages  258-265). 

(1)  The  present  administration  of  the  curricula  in  the  Missouri  normal  schools 
is  wasteful  and  ineffective,  due  to  duplication  of  classes,  to  an  extravagant 
elective  system,  and  to  the  complete  lack  of  the  intercollegiate  differen- 
tiation of  specialized  curricula.  Differentiation  and  concentration  of  pre- 
scribed curricula  in  accordance  with  the  previously  ascertained  needs  of 
the  state  are  suitable  remedies  for  the  existing  situation. 

3.  Staff  of  Instruction  (see  Chapter  VI,  A,  page  99;  Chapter  VIII,  A,  page  272) 

a.  The  Presidents  (pages  273-276). 

(1)  The  normal  school  is  weakened  by  the  excessive  prerogative  now  vested  in 
its  president.  Such  powers  as  are  now  exercised  by  him  should  be  shared 
partly  with  a  strengthened  faculty,  partly  with  other  presidents  in  coop- 
erative direction  of  all  the  teacher- training  agencies  of  the  state. 

b.  The  Teachers  (pages  99-116,  276-292). 

(1)  Normal  school  instructors  should  be  transformed  into  a  true  "faculty" 
by  classifying  them  according  to  merit  and  service,  and  by  allowing  them 
the  exercise  of  influence  characteristic  of  faculties  in  good  higher  institu- 
tions in  determining  the  educational  policy  of  the  school.  They  should  be 
absolutely  relieved  of  clerical  and  administrative  duties  (page  276). 

(2)  Their  training  should  conform  to  collegiate  standards,  and  as  these  are 
approximated,  their  formal  hours  of  class  work  should  be  correspondingly 
diminished  and  concentrated,  their  salaries  should  be  much  increased,  and 
their  tenure  of  position  should  be  made  permanent  (pages  105,  110,  114, 
280). 

(3)  Excellence  of  general  education  and  of  professional  training  and  experi- 
ence should  be  particularly  required  of  instructors  in  education,  of  super- 
visors of  practice  teaching,  and  of  critic  teachers;  these  should  be  the 
dominant  personal  elements  in  any  normal  school  faculty  (page  283). 

(4)  For  the  sake  of  teachers  in  sei'vice  the  summer  session  should  be  well 
staffed  with  competent  and  experienced  instructors.  They  should  be  as 
well  paid  as  teachers  in  the  regular  session.  Student  assistants  are  not 
desirable  as  instructors  in  professional  institutions  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  (pages  286-292). 
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4.  The  Student  Body  (see  Chapter  VI,  B,  page  117;  Chapter  VIII,  B,  page  292). 

a.  The  conscious  effort  to  attract  or  to  retain  men  students  in  normal  schools 
at  a  sacrifice  of  a  clear  aim  and  of  an  intensive  organization  of  work  is  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  service  (pages  292-295). 

b.  The  secondary  instruction  offered  in  the  normal  schools  should  be  abandoned; 
young  pupils  should  be  returned  to  the  high  schools  for  preparation,  and 
state-supported  high  schools,  with  organization  wholly  separate  from  that  of 
the  normal  schools,  should  be  provided  for  older,  belated  students  (page  295). 

c.  Concessions  to  irregular  attendants  have  seriously  hampered  the  proper  work 
of  the  schools  and  should  not  continue.  Cooperation  among  the  schools  in  the 
adoption  of  prescribed  curricula  requiring  continuous  attendance  would  prove 
greatly  to  the  advantage  both  of  the  student  and  of  the  service  (page  305). 

d.  Admission  to  the  normal  schools  should  depend  on  either  a  credential  issued 
by  the  state  authority  for  the  inspection  and  approval  of  secondary  schools, 
or  an  adequate  examination  (page  312). 

e.  The  tendency  to  excessive  student  programs  would  be  most  effectually  reme- 
died by  resorting  to  fixed  curricula  based, not  on  the  numberof  hours  or  points, 
but  on  the  successful  completion  of  a  certain  series  of  courses  taken  in  a  defi- 
nite combination  and  sequence  (pages  317-320). 

f.  Fully  to  serve  its  purpose,  the  normal  school  should  seek  to  become  a  selective 
institution.  In  determining  the  degrees  of  student  attainment  the  relaxation 
or  abandonment  of  thorough  examination  without  the  development  of  other 
more  eiccurate  and  effective  methods  of  measurement  is  a  mistake.  "Sizing 
up"  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  can  scarcely  be  considered  satisfactory 
(page  326). 

g.  The  maintenance  of  accurate,  significant  records  of  student  work  is  essential 
for  the  moral  health  of  the  institution.  The  administration  of  credit  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  disinterested  officers  acting  in  accordance  with  regulations  and 
policies  established  either  by  faculty  action,  or  preferably  by  the  joint  action 
of  all  responsible  authorities  of  teacher-training  institutions  (page  342). 

h.  (1)  Graduation  should  mark  the  natural  terminus  in  a  symmetrically  organ- 
ized course  of  training,  rather  than  the  achievement  of  a  given  number  of 
unrelated  credits  (page  344). 

(2)  Certification  should  be  a  matter  not  of  statute  but  of  carefully  planned 
administration  on  the  part  of  the  state  commissioner  of  education  in  coop- 
eration with  the  training  institutions.  It  should  depend  not  only  on  initial 
study  and  examination,  but  also  on  competent  scrutiny  of  ability  and 
growth  in  service  (pages  346-348). 

(3)  Appointments  to  positions  should  involve  aclearer  and  more  specific  know- 
ledge and  record  both  of  the  candidate  and  of  the  proposed  position  than 
are  at  present  attempted.  To  accomplish  this  the  normal  school  should 
undertake  to  establish  more  intimate  and  responsible  relations  with  its 
dependent  schools  than  now  exist.  The  institution's  obligations  are  not 
fufly  discharged  until  a  properly  prepared  teacher  is  successfully  at  work. 
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.  The  administrative  practices  of  an  institution,  like  the  patterns  of  instruc- 
tion set  by  its  staff,  are  as  vital  elements  in  curricula  as  are  any  formal  courses; 
they  should  be  models  of  good  judgment  and  skilful  planning  because  of  their 
inevitable  and  powerful  influence  upon  the  ideals  of  prospective  teachers  (pages 
353,  354). 


APPENDIX 


§  I.  COLLECTION  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DATA 

Thk  specific  evidence  on  which  the  conclusions  recorded  in  the  foregoing  pages  are 
based  has  usually  been  described  briefly  when  cited.  For  purposes  of  convenient  refer- 
ence in  considering  the  tables  that  follow,  a  general  account  of  these  sources,  both 
those  of  a  statistical  nature  and  others  of  a  personal  character,  is  given  here. 


A.  The  Nokmal  Schools 

1.  Each  permanent  teacher  in  a  normal  school  or  city  training  school  was  asked  to 
fill  out  a  comprehensive  questionnaire  covering,  besides  certain  personal  facts,  a  large 
number  of  significant  items  in  his  training,  experience,  and  present  service.  With  few 
exceptions  all  teachers  regularly  connected  with  these  institutions  in  the  spring  of 
1915  returned  replies.'  See  pages  419  ff. 

2.  Special  instructors  engaged  only  for  the  summer  of  1916  were  studied  as  a  sepa- 
rate group.  For  these  the  essential  facts  were  furnished,  not  by  the  individuals  them- 
selves, but  by  the  school  authorities.  Eighty-one  special  teachers  were  thus  reported 
upon ;  the  data  regarding  thirteen  others  could  not  be  secured.  See  pages  426,  427. 

3.  Normal  school  teachers  made  a  further  contribution  of  exceptional  value.  After 
the  preliminary  field  work  of  the  study  had  been  finished,  and  the  main  problems 
involved  had  become  clearly  defined,  a  folder  was  prepared  with  a  view  to  eliciting 
the  judgment  of  the  teachers  on  these  questions.  Participation  in  this  symposium, 
altho  wholly  voluntary,  was  very  general,  and  the  answers  received  were  highly  illu- 
minating. 

Similarly  sheets  were  issued  giving  opportunity  for  a  full  analysis  and  description 
of  each  course  taught  by  the  teacher.  Like  the  folders  just  described,  the  filling  of 
these  course  sheets  involved  much  painstaking  labor  on  the  part  of  the  instructor. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  returned  in  such  numbers  and  with  such  careful  detail  as  to 
provide  an  unquestionably  reliable  description  not  only  of  the  present  procedure  but 
of  the  needs  and  difficulties  with  which  the  representative  normal  school  teacher  in 
Missouri  is  at  present  confronted.  In  all  one  hundred  eleven  teachers,  or  well  over  half 
of  the  total  number,  supplied  these  critical  comments,  and  provided  detailed  analyses 
of  about  four  hundred  separate  courses.  The  names  of  the  tejichers  who  rendered  this 
important  service  to  the  study  are  as  follows: 


J.  L.  Biggerstaff 
W.  J.  Bray 
Mark  Burroughs 
W.  A.  Clark 
Byron  Cosby 
Laurie  Doolittle 
Blanche  F.  Emery 
Clarice  Evans 
Eugene  Fair 
D.R.  Gebhart 

C.  E.  Ayres 
Lucy  Austin  Ball 
Myrtel  Casebolt 


KiRKSVILLE 

Johannes  Goetze 
T.  Jennie  Green 
Edna  Hays 
J.  M.  Heyd 
Harriet  Howard 
C.  K.  Jaccard 
G.  H.Jamison 
Ida  A.  Jewett 
Warren  Jones 

Wahkensbubo 

V.  C.  Coulter 
H.  G.  Ellis 
R.  A.  Gantz 


Genevieve  Kirkbride 
Florence  M.  Lane 
Grace  Lyle 
Ralph  >foyer 
Lena  Patterson 
Eudora  Helen  Savage 
A.  P.  Settle 
C.  M.  Wise 
WUliam  H.  Zeigel 


Noble  Lee  Garrison 
Annie  G.  Harris 
M.  B.  Harwood 


*  Kirksville,  SprinKfiekJ.  and  Harris  Teachers  College  were  fully  complete;  at  Maryville  one  instructor  in  music,  at 
Cape  Girardeau  one  instructor  in  aprriculture  and  two  in  music,  and  at  Warrcnsburs  two  assistants  in  physical  edu- 
cation, one  in  mathematics,  one  intermediate  grade  supervisor,  and  the  former  president  failed  to  reply. 
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Clara  Hinsdell 
M.  L.  James 
Mary  A.  Kennedy 
Lura  L.  Lemmon 


Seth  Babcock 
L.  E.  Brucher 
Walter  F.  Cobb 
Fred  H.  Doeden 
R.  S.  Douglas 
J.  A.  Dunn 
Mrs.  Elma  Ealy 
E.  A.  Hayden 
B.  F.  Johnson 
Sadie  T.  Kent 


Virginia  J.  Craig 
Mary  Davis 
Elizabeth  Faulkner 
C.  B.  Gentry 
Clyde  HiU 
Estelle  Hinton 
Christiana  Hyatt 
Theo.  W.  H.  Irion 


Beulah  Brunner 
T.  H.  Cook 
S.  E.  Davis 


Genevieve  Apgar 
J.  Andrew  Drushel 


Wabrensburo  {continutd) 

C.  F.  Martin 
W.  W.  Parker 

C.  A.  Phillips 

B.  A.  Pratt 

Cape  Girardeau 

Ida  M.  Knepper 
Myrtle  Knepper 
Charles  Lamb 
J.  C.  Logan 
A.  C.  Magill 
H.  Marston 
W.  W.  Martin 
H.  S.  Moore 
Minnie  M.  Newman 
Jeptha  Riggs 

Springfield 

D.  T.  Kizer 
Adah  Lewis 

C.  E.  Marston 
Louise  Nixon 
M.  A.  O'Rear 
W.  J.  Osburn 
Sue  S.  Perkins 
S.  J.  Phelps 

Maryvxlle 

C.  A.  Hawkins 
H.  A.  Miller 
Mildred  Miller 

Harris  Teachers  College 

Charles  M.  GiU 

E.  George  Payne 


H.  Pryor 

Mabel  M.  Richards 

William  Solomon 


A.  D.  Schuessler 
Frances  A.  Shambaugh 
Martha  Shea 
Ida  M.  ShiUing 
J.  M.  Sitze 
Afton  Smith 
A.  W.  Vaughan 
Emily  Wilburn 
Natalie  Wilson 


Romaine  Roach 
James  W.  Shannon 
Blanche  Skinner 
A.  P.  Temple 
Lewis  F.  Thomas 
F.  F.  Thompson 
T.  J.  Walker 
Mary  A.  Woods 


George  Palfreyman 
F.  P.  Wagg 
M.  W.  Wilson 


Laura  J.  Soper 


On  still  another  blank  the  teachers  listed  their  literary  productions,  such  as  books, 
pamphlets,  magazine  and  newspaper  articles,  and  so  forth. 

Much  helpful  information  was  procured  from  the  presidents  of  the  institutions. 
The  authors  are  especially  indebted  to  President  W.  S.  Dearmont,  of  Cape  Girardeau, 
for  the  contribution  of  a  thoughtful  and  suggestive  review  of  the  whole  situation. 

4.  The  student  body  as  a  whole  was  studied  on  the  basis  of  the  complete  enrol- 
ment at  each  school  during  the  full  year  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  enquiry, 
that  is,  during  the  school  year  1913-14.  All  the  information  available  at  each  school 
concerning  this  mass  of  over  seven  thousand  students  was  carefully  brought  together 
and  tabulated.  As  a  result,  the  main  facts  of  parentage  and  paternal  occupation, 
geographical  distribution,  previous  schooling  and  teaching  experience,  dates  and 
duration  of  local  attendance,  character  and  weight  of  program,  amount  and  nature  of 
credit  earned,  together  with  manifold  incidental  items  of  interest  came  clearly  to  view. 
Owing  to  the  homogeneous  character  of  the  student  body  at  Han-is  Teachers  College, 
this  analysis  was  omitted  there.  See  pages  428,  429. 

5.  The  schools'  records  of  their  former  students  were  in  most  cases  very  meagre. 
It  was  consequently  necessary  to  supplement  these  by  applying  directly  to  the  stu- 
dents in  attendance  at  the  time  when  the  schools  were  visited  in  the  spring,  summer, 
and  fall  of  1915.  In  this  way  information  as  to  nationality,  father's  income,  size  and 
education  of  family,  early  schooling,  vocational  motive  and  intention,  self-help,  judg- 
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merits  as  to  effectiveness  of  normal  school  training,  and  some  other  important  phases 
of  student  life  was  secured.  Altho  this  enquiry  did  not  reach  the  total  enrolment  at 
any  school,  even  for  the  term  for  which  it  was  taken,  it  supplied  the  facts  for  between 
two  and  three  thousand  representative  students,  and  appeai-ed  to  offer  a  secure  basis 
for  generalization.  The  proportions  of  the  current  attendance  at  the  various  schools 
that  furnished  usable  replies  to  the  questions  asked  were  as  follows :  Kirksville,  70  per 
cent  (558);  Warrensburg,  94  per  cent  (626);  Cape  Girardeau,  83  per  cent  (539); 
Springfield,  56  per  cent  (471);  and  Maryville,  90  per  cent  (259);  all  schools,  76  per 
cent  (men,  785  ;  women,  1668;  total,  2453).  See  pages  429  ff. 

It  was  not  at  first  intended  to  put  these  questions  at  Harris  Teachers  College; 
cards  were  finally  distributed,  however,  at  a  single  gathering  of  students.  Without 
further  following-up,  replies  were  thus  secured  from  seventy-one  per  cent  (109)  of 
the  total  attendance. 

The  progress  of  this  analysis  of  the  student  body  from  point  to  point  revealed 
fresh  possibilities;  hence  certain  tables,  as  indicated  thereon,  actually  apply  to  only 
part  of  the  institutions,  altho  they  are  probably  representative  of  all. 

6.  Study  of  the  administrative  procedure  within  the  institutions  was  facilitated  by 
a  record  of  the  class  work  of  one  full  year — 1915-16 — procured  from  each  school. 
On  a  separate  sheet  there  was  recorded  for  each  individual  who  gave  any  form  of  in- 
struction during  the  year,  the  name  and  date  of  each  term-course  taught,  its  location 
in  the  cumculum,  its  value  in  hours  and  credit,  the  student  ratings  reported  in  it, 
and  the  monthly  and  annual  salary  of  the  teacher  giving  it.  With  trivial  exceptions, 
every  item  of  instruction  during  the  year  in  question  was  thus  reported  either  by  the 
registrars  or  by  competent  clerks  approved  by  the  school  authorities.  See  pages  423- 
425,  436. 

7.  The  composition  of  classes  was  examined  by  means  of  a  special  blank  laid  be- 
fore the  members  of  representative  classes  in  each  department.  This  blank  brought 
together  such  facts  concerning  age,  previous  training,  experience,  and  teaching  pur- 
pose, as  would  be  important  in  the  proper  classification  of  students.  All  told,  some 
three  hundred  twenty-five  representative  classes,  distributed  among  the  various 
schools,  were  thus  analyzed. 

8.  The  student  ratings  in  all  classes  for  the  entire  school  year,  1913-14,  were  as- 
sembled and  studied  with  a  view  to  determining  the  extent  to  which  the  schools 
exercised  a  selective  function  among  their  students.  This  material  permitted  like- 
wise a  comparison  of  the  different  departments  and  schools  with  a  similar  purpose. 
See  page  435. 

The  collegiate  ratings  of  students  prepared  largely  at  the  normal  schools  were 
compared  with  those  of  students  coming  from  high  schools  in  order  to  ascertain  which 
type  of  student  proved  most  successful  in  normal  school  studies.  The  records  of  some 
four  hundred  students  were  examined  with  the  results  indicated  on  page  122. 

9.  To  supplement  the  findings  as  to  current  procedure  in  the  schools,  it  proved 
desirable  to  trace  the  records  of  some  random  group  of  students  throughout  their 
school  careers.  For  this  purpose  the  school  histories  of  the  most  recent  groups  of  ■ 
graduates  were  worked  out  completely  on  a  form  showing  the  development,  duration, 
and  sequence  of  their  curricula.  Here  appeared  likewise  the  credit  allowed  for  pre- 
paratory credentials,  for  advanced  standing  earned  at  other  higher  institutions,  and 
special  allowances  made  on  various  other  considerations.  All  of  these  items  were  either 
compiled  or  checked  up  from  the  original  entries,  where  these  still  existed,  and  the 
longer  records  that  seemed  to  possess  special  significance  were  referred  to  the  students 
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co!icerned  for  verification  and  comment.  In  all,  four  hundred  fifty-eight  student 
records  from  the  five  schools  were  worked  out  in  this  manner  and  given  careful  study. 
The  standardized  curricula  and  procedure  at  Harris  Teachers  College  made  such  in- 
vestigation  there  unnecessary.  See  pages  411  ff. 

10.  Light  was  sought  on  the  quality  of  students  attending  the  normsd  schools  thru 
enquiries  addressed  to  principals  of  high  schools  from  which  they  came.  One  hundred 
eighty  officers  in  as  many  different  high  schools  responded  by  rating  their  graduates 
both  in  studies  and  in  personal  qualities,  indicating  therewith  the  subsequent  occu- 
pation of  the  student,  whether  at  work  in  college,  normal  school,  business,  or  teach- 
ing, or  unemployed.  See  pages  121, 122. 

11.  In  the  study  of  the  curriculum  an  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  from  teachers 
in  service  the  features  of  their  training  that  appeared  to  them,  in  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent experience,  to  have  been  of  the  greatest  practical  benefit.  This  line  of  enquiry 
was  not  developed  as  fully  as  would  probably  have  been  justified  by  the  results.  Re- 
plies were  secured  from  one  hundred  sixty-three  teachers — graduates  of  the  schools 
under  examination.  See  page  442. 

12.  Owing  to  the  central  importance  of  the  training  department  in  a  normal  school, 
it  was  felt  that  any  study  that  omitted  a  careful  application  of  the  best  known  tests 
of  school  achievement  to  these  institutions  would  partially  fail  of  its  purpose.  Accord- 
ingly Professor  Dearborn  of  Harvard  University  with  five  trained  assistants  visited 
the  schools  in  May,  July,  and  October  of  1916,  and  gave  a  series  of  such  tests  as  have 
proved  most  reliable.  Because  of  the  small  size  of  some  of  these  departments  and  their 
constituent  classes,  the  results  were  not  always  completely  satisfactory;  they  were, 
however,  the  best  that  could  be  procured  under  the  circumstances.  See  pages  443  ff. 

13.  Altho  no  pains  were  spared  to  guide  and  verify  conclusions  by  means  of  the 
statistical  evidence  described  above,  the  study  placed  far  greater  dependence  upon  the 
personal  contact  of  its  staff  with  the  schools  themselves  and  with  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding their  work.  The  director  of  the  enquiry  was  in  the  state  with  his  assistants 
on  seven  different  occasions  for  a  total  of  nearly  nine  months,  and  Dr.  Bagley,  who 
studied  chiefly  the  curricula  and  the  teaching,  was  there  for  two  months.  Drs.  Mc- 
Murry  and  Strayer  supplemented  earlier  familiarity  with  the  field  by  fresh  visits 
lasting  together  several  weeks.  The  procedure  was  wholly  informal;  it  involved  visits 
and  careful  notes  in  many  classes ;  countless  intei-views  at  free  hours  with  teachers  and 
officers  both  alone  and  in  groups,  as  well  as  frequent  conversations  with  students, 
alumni,  and  board  members  not  only  at  the  school  but  in  their  home  towns.  The  prob- 
lems confronting  the  normal  schools  in  their  several  districts  were  studied  by  visits 
to  the  remoter  portions  of  the  state,  as  well  as  by  prolonged  interviews  with  county 
superintendents,  occasionally  supplemented  by  a  visit  with  them  to  the  schools  under 
their  supervision.  The  superintendents  of  the  twenty-five  largest  towns  and  cities  in 
the  state  were  similarly  interviewed  in  person,  and  the  problem  of  teacher-training 
and  supply  was  discussed  from  their  varying  points  of  view. 

Treatment  of  Data 

The  statistical  material  gathered  from  the  normal  schools  alone  constituted  a  bulk 
of  over  fifteen  thousand  separate  blanks  and  questionnaires,  many  of  them  of  consid- 
erable length  and  of  a  complex  character  not  adapted  to  tabulating  machines.  Plain 
transcription  of  data  and  occasionally  simple  reckoning  was  done  at  the  schools  by 
competent  students  recommended  by  the  school  authorities  for  the  purpose,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  specially  trained  assistant  from  the  Foundation.  Data  showing  the 
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composition  of  classes  were  worked  up  in  the  department  of  Education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  and  the  judgments  of  teachers  on  the  comparative  value  of  their 
training  courses  were  analyzed  at  Teachers  College,  New  York.  Otherwise  the  mate- 
rial was  handled  at  the  offices  of  the  P'oundation.  A  force  of  assistants  firstwent  rapidly 
thru  the  entire  mass  of  replies;  results  that  for  any  reason  appeared  to  have  no  value 
or  to  be  untrustworthy  were  then  discarded,  and  the  remainder  were  finally  revised 
and  checked,  often  repeatedly,  with  the  utmost  care.  Wherever  applicable  these  data 
have  supplied  the  basis  for  the  statements  ipade  in  the  text,  and  a  small  portion  of 
them  appear  in  the  following  pages. 

While  the  Appendix  was  in  preparation  the  body  of  the  report  was  submitted  as  a 
whole  in  confidential  form  to  the  heads  of  each  of  the  institutions  concerned,  and  also 
to  the  president  of  the  state  university,  with  a  request  for  criticisms  or  corrections  in 
statements  of  fact.  Corrections  of  this  nature  that  proved  to  be  well  founded  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  text. 

B.  The  Teaching  Population 

The  census  of  the  teaching  population  of  Missouri  was  undertaken  as  a  special 
enterprise  to  be  related  as  a  whole  to  the  complete  exposition  of  the  state's  agencies 
for  preparing  teachers.  In  the  present  treatment  of  the  five  state  normal  schools  and 
a  city  training  school,  it  has  only  a  partial,  albeit  an  exceedingly  important,  signi- 
ficance. Comprehensive  blanks,  with  differences  appropriate  to  the  various  classes  of 
workers,  were  issued  to  all  of  the  teachers  and  school  officers  in  the  state.  To  these 
requests  for  information  approximately  eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  more  than  nine- 
teen thousand  teachers  and  school  officers  in  the  state  in  1915  replied.  In  the  several 
classes  of  teachers  the  returns  were  as  follows:  _  . ,.       „       ..       i.       _.. 

Existing    Reporting    Proportion 
% 
Teachers  in  rural  schools  and  of  more  than  three  grades  elsewhere  10,516  8,277  79 

Teachers  in  ^aded  elementary  schools  outside  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  8.660  2,993  82 

Teachers  in  elementary  schools  in  St.  Louis 
Teachers  in  elementary  schools  in  Kansas  City 
Elementary  school  principals,  St.  Louis 
Elementary  school  principals,  Kansas  City 

Teachers  in  classified  high  schools  outside  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City 
Teachers  in  high  schools  in  St.  Louis 
Teachers  in  high  schools  in  Kansas  City 
City  and  town  superintendents 
County  superintendents 
Total 

By  the  use  of  these  data  it  has  been  possible  to  work  out  an  approximately  accu- 
rate estimate  of  the  number  of  new  teachers  required  in  a  given  year,  and  to  deter- 
mine their  source,  age,  and  training.  Furthermore,  the  present  contribution  of  each 
school  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  state,  both  in  kind  and  number,  appears 
clearly.  These  facts  are  accurate  for  a  single  year  only,  but  with  such  numbers  they 
are  undoubtedly  representative  of  the  general  situation,  and  are  sufficiently  complete 
to  illustrate  well  the  data  that  should  be  constantly  available  in  a  well-managed  state 
department. 

ITie  material  thus  brought  together  was  analyzed  and  partially  interpreted  at  the 
statistical  offices  maintained  by  the  Foundation,  during  the  progress  of  the  study, 
at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Homer  W.  Josselyn.  For  the  needs  of 
the  present  volume  having  to  do  with  the  normal  schools,  the  required  results  were 
elaborated  chieHy  at  New  York. 
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TABLE  2.  COLLEGIATE  OFFERINGS  IN 

VARIOUS  NORMAL  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENTS,  1917-18 

KlRKSVILLE 

WiRBENSBURG 

C.Girardeau 

Springfield 

Mar) 

VILLE 

Extreme 

Teach-  Sem. 

Teach' 

Sem. 

Teach- 

Sem. 

Teach- 

Sem. 

Teach 

Sem. 

Av. 
Sem. 

Var. 
Sem. 

ers 

Hours 

ers 

Hours 

ers 

Hours 

ers 

Hours 

ers 

Hours 

Hours 

Hours 

Education 

9' 

62.6 

12 

87.5 

11 

76 

10 

65 

6 

52.5 

64.7 

36 

English 

6 

70 

6 

80 

4 

79.3 

6 

45 

3 

60 

66.9 

35 

Ancient  Languages 

1 

42.6 

1 

36 

1 

91.3 

2 

42.6 

1 

47.5 

■61.8 

66.3 

Modern  Foreign  Languages 

2 

67.6 

1 

46.2 

1 

62.7 

2 

40 

1 

32.B 

46.8 

26 

History  and  Political  and 
Social  Science 

6 

100 

6 

70 

3 

66 

S7.B 

3 

BO 

62.7 

62.6 

Mathematics 

4 

37.B 

3 

S2.6 

2 

22 

32.5 

3 

25 

29.9 

16.6 

Physics  and  Chemistry 

2 

47.6 

3 

37.5 

2 

32 

15 

1 

32.5 

32.9 

32.6 

Biological  Sciences 

2 

12.6 

3 

26 

1 

22 

15 

1 

20 

18.9 

10 

Geography,  Physiography 

1 

12.6 

3 

6 

1 

4 

7.6 

1 

17.6 

9.3 

13.6 

Agriculture 

2 

45 

3 

27.5 

1 

20 

26 

1 

20 

27.5 

25 

Fine  Arts 

2 

61.2 

2 

32.5 

2 

8 

22.5 

1 

36 

29.8 

48.2 

Music 

4 

48.8 

4 

48.8 

6 

11.7 

85 

1 

25 

43.9 

73.3 

Commerce 

2 

27.6 

1 

26.2 

1 

»1 

15 

1 

30 

26.6 

19 

Industrial  Arts 

2 

27.6 

1 

41.8 

1 

28 

32.5 

2 

22.6 

30.5 

19.3 

Home  Economics 

2 

40 

2 

36 

2 

29.7 

27.5 

1 

36 

33.4 

12.5 

Library  Economy 

— 

7.B 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

1.2 

2.5 

6.3 

Physical  Training 

2 

18.B 

2 

17.6 

2 

6 

2 

8.8 

3 

10 

12 

13.8 

Total 

48 

698.8 

51 

648 

40 

575.7 

89 

606.3 

30 

516.2 

589 

192.6 

Ratio' 

14.6 

12.7 

14.4 

IS 

17.2 

TABLE  3.  INDIVIDUAL  CURRICULA  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  OPERATION  OF 
THE  ELECTIVE  SYSTEM  IN  MISSOURI  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

Case  1.  This  is  a  fairly  good  example  of  an  individual  curriculum  based  upon  a 
group-requirement  system.  There  are  appropriate  sequences  in  courses  that  rigor- 
ously demand  suitable  prerequisites,  such  as  mathematics  and  chemistry,  but  not  else- 
where ;  the  practice  teaching,  necessarily  limited  to  elementary  school  classes,  has  been 
preceded  neither  by  a  study  of  elementary  subject-matter  nor  by  a  course  in  "spe- 
cial methods ;"  what  is  apparently  required  work  in  history  is  limited  to  ancient  his- 
tory ;  the  two-term  course  in  the  history  of  education  is  taken  with  the  tenns  reversed ; 
and  the  course  in  school  management  comes  at  a  most  inappropriate  time.  It  seems, 
indeed,  that  the  professional  work  is  inserted  wherever  it  will  fit,  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  its  bearing  upon  other  courses.  It  wiU  be  noted,  too,  that  while  the  stu- 
dent has  apparently  intended  to  teach  chemistry  and  mathematics,  he  actually  teaches 
physics,  in  which  he  has  had  but  three  terms  of  collegiate  work ;  physiography,  in 
which  he  has  had  but  two  terms  of  secondary  work;  and  agiiculture,  for  which  his 
equipment  consists  of  two  summer-quarter  courses. 

Mr.  A.  entered  the  normal  school  in  the  fall  of  1908,  and  was  in  residence  during  the  remainder  of 
the  academic  year,  and  during  the  first  two  quarters  of  the  following  year.  He  left  in  the  spring,  pre- 
sumably to  teach,  but  returned  in  the  faU  for  a  full  year's  work,  followed  by  a  summer  quarter.  He 
taught  a  rural  school  for  twelve  weeks  in  the  fall,  returning  for  the  second  and  third  terms  and  the  sum- 
mer quarter.  During  the  following  year  he  also  remained  in  residence  for  three  terms  and  the  summer 
quarter.  He  received  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Education  at  the  close  of  this  period  (1913),  and  became 
a  teacher  of  physics,  agriculture,  and  physical  geography  In  a  high  school.  His  courses  during  this 
period  were  as  follows : 


'  Throughout  the  table  the  number  of  teachers  includes  all  who  give  instruction  in  the  department  In  many 
cases  the  same  teachers  give  instruction  also  in  other  subjects,  hence  the  total  is  usually  smaller  than  the  sum  of 
the  groups. 

'  This  ratio  ignores  the  frequently  considerable  amount  of  secondary  instruction  required  of  these  same  teachers. 
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First  term 

English  grammar  &  composi- 
tion 

Elementary  English  &  Ameri- 
can literature 

Ancient  history  (high  school 
course) 

Algebra 

Gymnasium 


riHST  TEAR 

Second  term 

English  grammar  &  composi- 
tion 

Elementary  English  &  Ameri- 
can literature 

Ancient  history  (collegecourse) 

Civil  government 

Algebra 

Gymnasium 


Third  term 
Elementary  English  &  American 

literature 
Ancient  history  (college  course) 
Civil  government 
Algebra 
Gymnasium 


First  term 
Elementary  psychology 
Rhetoric 
Plane  geometry 
Physical  geography 
Vocal  music 


SECOND  YEAB 

Second  term 
Principles  of  teaching 
Rhetoric 
Plane  geometry 
Physical  geography 
Manual  training 


Third  term 
(Student  dropped  out,  presumably 
to  teach) 


First  term 
Practice  teaching 
Trigonometry 
Solid  geometry 
Chemistry 


Summer,  1911 
English  literature 
Analytical  geometry 
College  physics 
Chemistry 

Spring,  1912 
History  or  education 
German 
Calculus 
College  physics 

Winter,  191S 
History  of  education 
Nineteenth  century  poetry 
German 
Organic  chemistry 


THIRD  YEAR 

Second  term 
Rhetoric 

American  constitution 
Trigonometry 
Chemistry 
Manual  training 


Fall,  1911 
(Studentteaches  a  rural  school) 


Summer,  191$ 
English  literature 
German 
Calculus 
Applied  chemistry 

Spring,  191S 
Nineteenth  century  poetry 
German 
American  government  and 

politics 
Organic  chemistry 


Third  term 
School  management 
American  constitution 
Political  economy 
Analytical  geometry 
High  school  physics 
Chemistry 

Winter,  191S 
Applied  chemistry  (two  courses) 


Fall,  191S 
School  administration 
Nineteenth  century  poetry 
German 
Organic  chemistry 

Summer,  1913 
English  literature 
Electricity 
Soil  management 
Corn 


Case  2.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  sixty-hour  diploma  designates  ability  to 
teach  in  the  elementary  school,  the  inadequacy  of  this  student's  program  is  obvious. 
Miss  B.,  it  will  be  noted,  takes  a  full  year  of  ancient  history  in  the  normal  school.  The 
records  show,  however,  that  she  has  already  presented  a  unit  of  ancient  history  for 
entrance,  and  that  this  is  the  only  course  in  history  presented  for  entrance.  Conse- 
quently, she  has  in  all  two  years  of  ancient  history,  two  terms  of  English  history,  and 
only  one  term  of  American  constitutional  history  to  prepare  her  to  teach  United 
States  history  in  the  elementary  school.  She  was  admitted  to  practice  teaching  in 
the  third  term  after  having  completed  but  one  course  that  directly  prepared  for 
practice  teaching — and  this  was  taken  two  terms  earlier.  Other  professional  courses 
("methods"  courses)  she  took  in  the  later  summer  quarters,  presumably  after  her 
experience  in  teaching  had  shown  her  the  need  of  such  work. 
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Miss  B.  entered  the  normal  school  in  the  fall  of  1911.  She  presented  for  entrance  12J  high  school  units. 
She  remained  in  residence  during  the  three  terras  of  the  academic  year  and  the  following  summer 
quarter.  She  apparently  taught  for  the  two  years  following,  returning  for  the  summer  quarters  of  1913 
and  1914.  At  the  close  of  the  latter  quarter  she  received  the  sixty-hour  diploma.  The  work  of  the  six 
terms  during  which  she  was  in  residence  appears  below: 


First  term 
Teaching  of  language  and  lit- 
erature 
Rhetoric 
Ancient  history 
Vocal  music 
Chorus 
High  school  Latin 

Summer  quarter,  1913 
Methods  of  teaching  music 
Teaching  of  algebra  and  arith- 
metic 
"Teachers'  special" 
American  literature 
Shakespeare 


FIRST  YEAR 

Second  term 
Nineteenth  century  literature 
Advanced  composition  and  ar- 
gumentation 
Ancient  history 
Drawing 
Chorus 
High  school  Latin 

Summer  quarter,  WIS 
Eighteenth  century  prose 
American  constitutional  his- 
tory 
English  history 
Vocal  music 
Harmony 


Third  term, 
Practice  teaching 
History  of  education 
American  literature 
Ancient  history 
Drawing  (two  courses) 
Chorus 
High  school  Latin 

Summer  quarter,  1914 
Nineteenth  century  literature 
Library  economy 
American  government  and  pol- 
itics 
English  history 
Harmony 


Case  3.  The  inadequacy  of  this  curriculum,  likewise,  as  a  preparation  for  elemen- 
tary school  teaching  is  apparent.  The  student  is  plunged  at  the  very  outset  into  re- 
sponsible practice  teaching,  undertaking  at  the  same  time  two  coui"ses  which  are  sup- 
posed both  to  be  consecutive  and  to  be  prerequisites  to  such  teaching.  She  is  appar- 
ently ambitious  to  teach  Latin  and  history  in  the  high  school,  altho  she  accepts  a 
sixty-hour  diploma  "designating  ability"  to  teach  in  the  elementary  school.  For  some 
reason  she  elects  a  full  year  of  agriculture  and  a  term  of  manual  training.  It  is  possi- 
ble— and  indeed  probable — that  these  elections  are  made  simply  and  solely  to  meet 
group  requirements.  Certainly,  the  wisdom  of  a  group-requirement  system  that  per- 
mits and  apparently  encourages  a  program  of  this  type  is  seriously  to  be  questioned. 

Miss  C.  B.  entered  the  normal  school  in  the  fall  of  1909.  She  remained  in  residence  for  two  terms.  She 
returned  in  the  summer  quarter  of  1911,  and  remained  for  this  and  the  three  succeeding  terms.  The 
work  for  the  sixty-hour  diploma  was  completed  in  the  summer  quarters  of  1913  and  1914.  She  pre- 
sented fifteen  secondary  units  for  entrance.  The  courses  completed  in  the  normal  school  follow : 


First  term 
Elementary  psychology 
Principles  of  teaching 
Practice  teaching 
Trigonometry 
Vocal  music 


FIRST  YEAR 

Second  term 
Principles  of  teaching 
Teaching  of  language  and  lit- 
erature 
Trigonometry 
Gymnasium 


Summer  quarter,  1911 
Vergil 

Ancient  history 
History  of  mathematics 
Agriculture 


First  term,  1911 
Practice  teaching 
American  literature 
Cicero 
Sallust 
Ancient  history 


SECOND  YEAR 

Second  term,  1911 
Advanced  composition  and  ar- 
gumentation 
Ovid 

English  history 
Horace 
Manual  training 


Third  term,  191S 
Advanced  composition  and  ar- 
gumentation 
Vergil 

En^ish  history 
Farm  crops 
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Summer  quarter,  1913 
Teaching  of  Latin 
American  literature 
English  history 
Cereals 
Vocal  music 


Summer  quarter,  1914 
History  of  education  (two 

terms'  work  at  the  same 

time) 
American  literature 
Library  economy 


Case  4.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  from  an  inspection  of  this  program  what 
this  prospective  teacher  intends  to  teach.  Altho  she  presented  for  entrance  nearly  two 
years'  work  in  algebra,  we  find  her  electing  a  fuU  year  of  algebra  in  the  normal  school 
and  receiving  credit  for  it  toward  the  fifteen  needed  units  of  secondary  work.  She  takes 
a  term  of  Latin  and  a  term  of  drawing.  A  collegiate  professional  course  in  the  teach- 
ing of  English  is  taken  with  only  high  school  English  as  a  background.  A  term  of 
ancient  history  of  high  school  grade  is  inserted  between  two  terms  of  oriental  history 
of  collegiate  grade,  in  the  first  term  of  which  she  had  apparently  been  conditioned. 
A  single  term  of  chemistry  in  the  final  summer  quarter  is  paralleled  by  two  courses 
in  household  science  and  one  course  in  home  nursing.  Aside  from  chemistry,  twelve 
weeks'  work  in  "corn"  and  the  same  amount  of  time  spent  on  "cereals"  (perhaps  in- 
cluding "corn")  apparently  meet  the  "group  requirements"  in  science. 

Miss  D.  entered  the  normal  school  in  the  summer  quarter  of  1907.  Her  high  school  credits  aggregated 
only  13J  units ;  hence  her  six  terms'  work  at  the  normal  school  include  several  secondary  courses.  Five 
years  elapsed  between  her  first  term's  work  in  1907  and  her  second  term's  work  in  the  summer  of  1912. 
After  finishing  a  quarter,  she  taught  (apparently)  for  one  term,  reentering  for  the  second  and  third 
terms  of  1912-13,  and  remaining  for  the  summer  quarter  of  1913.  After  another  year  of  teaching  (ap- 
parently), she  returned  to  finish  the  work  for  the  sixty-hour  diploma  in  the  summer  of  1914.  Her 
courses  at  the  normal  school  were  the  following: 


Summer  quarter,  1907 
Oriental  history  (collegiate) 
English  (high  school) 
Latin  (first  year  high  school) 
Music 


Sprinp,  191S 
Practice  teachmg 
Library  economy 
Advanced  composition 
Com 

Ancient  history  (high  school) 
Algebra  (high  school) 
Gymnasium 


Summer  quarter,  191S 
Psychology 
School  economy 
Teaching  of  English 
Sanitation 
Drawing 
Music 

Summer,  1913 
Oriental  history  (making  up 

condition  ?) 
Practice  teaching 
School  administration 
Cereals 

Algebra  (high  school) 
Gymnasium 


Winter,  1912 
Teaching  of  history 
Principles  of  teaching 
Teaching  of  arithmetic  and 

algebra 
Practice  teaching 
Algebra  (high  school) 

Summer,  1914 
High  school  curriculum  prob- 
lems 
Chemistry 
Food  preparation 
Household  decoration 
Home  nursing 


Case  6.  From  several  points  of  view,  this  program  is  much  better  than  any  of  those 
that  have  been  previously  discussed.  The  academic  subjects  are  in  the  main  well  artic- 
ulated and,  generally  speaking,  each  is  extended  over  a  period  that  is  long  enough 
to  ensure  a  dividend  from  the  time  and  energy  expended.  But  the  program  is  not 
satisfactory  as  a  preparatory  curriculum  for  elementary  teaching.  In  the  four  years' 
work  leading  to  the  sixty-hour  diploma  the  only  elementary  school  subjects  are  Eng- 
lish, American  history,  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  music,  and  in  each  of  these  cases, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  English,  the  courses  taken  are  quite  inadequate.  One 
is  tolerably  certain  that  this  student,  while  willing  to  teach  in  the  elementary  school 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  is  reaUy  looking  forward  to  high  school  teaching.  Whatever 
work  is  done  in  preparation  for  elementary  teaching,  therefore,  is  quite  likely  to  be 
done  more  or  less  perfunctorily. 
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Miss  E.  enters  the  normal  school  in  the  fall  of  1908,  and  is  in  residence  during  the  succeeding  academic 
year.  She  apparently  teaches  for  a  year,  returning  in  the  fall  of  1910  and  remaining  thru  the  winter 
and  spring  into  the  summer  quarter  of  1911.  She  remains  out  of  school  until  the  spring  of  1912,  when 
she  returns  for  the  spring  and  summer  quarters.  She  repeats  this  process  in  1913,  and  finally  com- 
pletes the  work  for  the  sixty-hour  diploma  in  the  summer  of  1914.  About  one-third  of  her  preparatory 
work  is  done  in  secondary  classes  of  the  normal  school.  Her  program  follows : 


Fall,  1908 
English 

Beginning  Latin 
Algebra 
Music  (sight  reading) 

Fall,  1910 
English  literature 
Caesar 
Algebra 
Zoology 
Civil  government 


CHIEFI.T  SECONBAIIY  WORK 

Winter,  1908 
EngHsh 
Latin 

Plane  geometry 
Music  (sight  reading) 
Manual  arts 

Winter,  1910 
Principles  of  teaching  (collegi- 
ate) 
Rhetoric 
Caesar 

European  history 
Algebra 
Zoology 


Sprinff,  1909 
English 
Latin 

Plane  geometry 
Psychology  (collegiate) 
American  history 

Spring,  1911 
Zoology  (collegiate) 
Rhetoric 
Caesar 

European  history 
Civil  government 
Physiology 


Summer,  1911 
Teaching  arithmetic  and  alge- 
bra (collegiate) 
Practice  teaching 
School  economy 
Solid  geometry 
Drawing  (secondary) 

Spring,  1913 
Vergil 

Mediaeval  history 
Trigonometry 
History  of  education 


CHIEFLY  COLLEGIATE  WOUK 

Sprinff,  1912 
School  administration 
English  literature 
Cicero 
College  algebra 


Summer,  1913 
English  literature 
Mediaeval  history 
Trigonometry 
Physics 


Summer,  1911 
English  literature 
Vergil 

Mediaeval  history 
College  algebra 


Summer,  1914 
Practice  teaching 
History  of  education 
Library  economy 
Analytical  geometry 
Physics 


Case  6.  This  program  illustrates  another  attempt  to  kill  two  occupational  birds 
with  one  educational  stone.  The  student  apparently  wished  to  earn  a  certificate  for  ele- 
mentai'y  teaching,  and  took  two  terms'  work  at  the  normal  school  to  enable  her  to  do 
so.  One-half  of  the  twelve  courses  that  formed  her  program  during  these  two  terms 
have  no  conceivable  relation  to  elementary  school  teaching,  yet  she  was  not  only  per- 
mitted to  take  these  courses,  but  was  also  given  credit  for  them  toward  an  elementary 
certificate. 

Miss  F.  spent  two  terms  in  the  normal  school,  entering  with  advanced  standing  from  one  of  the  col- 
leges. She  received  the  thirty-hour  diploma  at  the  close  of  the  second  quarter.  Toward  this  diploma 
she  was  granted  credit  for  the  following  courses  taken  in  college :  psychology,  ethics,  Bible,  history 
of  American  literature,  German  (first  year),  vocal  music,  food  preparation. 
Her  normal  school  work  comprised  the  following  courses : 


Spring,  1914 
Principles  of  teaching 
Teaching  of  history 
Teaching  of  English 
Library  economy 


Summer,  1914 
Practice  teaching 
Teaching  of  arithmetic 
Bookkeeping  (two  courses) 
Typewriting  (three  courses) 
Shorthand 
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Cases  7,  8,  9.  The  character  of  the  courses  elected  in  the  thirty-hour  curriculum  is 
even  more  important  than  the  character  of  the  work  elected  in  the  sixty-hour  curricu- 
lum. The  cases  cited  here  are  not  exceptional ;  they  are  rather  fairly  typical  of  the 
thirty-hour  elections  in  at  least  thi'ee  of  the  Missouri  schools.  The  brief  time  afforded 
by  one  year''s  training  beyond  the  high  school  (the  last  case  cited  represents  indeed 
only  two  terms  of  collegiate  work)  should  not  be  wasted  thru  divided  interest  and  a 
plurality  of  vocational  objectives.  If  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  elementary  teachers 
upon  so  slender  a  basis  as  one  year's  training,  there  can  certainly  be  no  justification 
for  not  concentrating  this  training  upon  the  problems  that  the  elementary  teacher 
must  face  and  solve. 

Miss  G.  received  the  thirty-hour  diploma  in  1914.  Fourteen  courses  of  collegiate  grade  formed  the 
basis  of  the  credits  upon  which  the  diploma  was  issued.  Six  of  these  fourteen  courses  were  German 
(three  courses),  Latin  (Ovid  and  Sallust),  photography. 

Miss  H.  was  granted  the  thirty-hour  diploma  in  1914,  and  had  earned  in  addition  fifteen  semester 
hours  toward  the  sixty-hour  diploma.  Twelve  and  one-half  hours  are  represented  by  ancient  history, 
mediaeval  history,  trigonometry,  zoology. 

Mr.  I.  received  the  elementary  certificate  in  1914.  Out  of  eight  courses  of  collegiate  grade  for  which 
credit  was  granted  for  this  certificate,  four  were  college  algebra,  analytical  geometry,  college  physics 
(two  courses). 

Case  10.  This  student's  career  illustrates  clearly  the  actual  working  out  of  the  the- 
ory upon  which  the  curricula  of  the  Missouri  normal  schools  are  constructed.  Mr.  J. 
receives  the  elementary  certificate  after  completing  in  the  normal  school  some  thirty- 
eight  courses,  all  of  secondary  grade.  He  had  previously  taught  in  rural  and  village 
elementary  schools,  but  now  with  a  certificate  from  the  normal  school,  he  is  acceptable 
for  appointment  in  a  small  high  school.  Attendance  for  five  more  terms  at  the  normal 
school  brings  him  to  the  "life  certificate"  and  the  degree  of  Ped.B.  With  this  cer- 
tificate, he  receives  an  appointment  as  an  elementary  teacher  in  a  small  city  system, 
altho  the  normal  school  has  prepared  him  only  very  meagrely  for  the  responsibili- 
ties of  this  position.  Still  further  work — three  terms  in  the  normal  school  and  three 
years'  attendance  upon  Saturday  classes  at  a  neighboring  university  —  earns  for  him 
the  A.B.  degree  which  is  granted  by  the  normal  school.  He  is  now  an  elementary 
school  principal  in  a  large  city  system, — -again  a  position  for  which  the  courses  that 
he  took  in  the  professional  school  have  given  him  but  slight  training.  These  courses 
aggregated  sixty-seven  in  number,  and  were  rewarded  at  three  successive  points  by  di- 
plomas or  degrees  each  licensing  the  holder  to  teach  in  any  public  school  of  the  state. 

Mr.  J.  received  the  A.B.  degree  from  one  of  the  normal  schools  in  1912.  The  courses  which  he  com- 
pleted and  the  kind  of  teaching  which  he  did  in  the  interims  of  normal  school  residence  are  shown 
in  the  following  tabular  statement : 

Summer  quarter,  1904         School  year,  1904-05  Summer,  1905  Fall,  1905 

Oriental  history  Teacher,  rural  school         English  Enghsh 

Physical  geography  Latin  (first  year,  high  Latin 

school)  American  history 

Algebra  (first  year,  high  Plane  geometry 

school)  Reading  and  speaking 

,  Reading  and  voice  cul-  Gymnasium 

ture 
Manual  training 
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Winter,  1905 

Siyring,  1906 

Summer,  1906 

Fall,  1906 

Teacher,  Grades  IV- 

Pedagogy 

Pedagogy 

Psychology 

VIII,  village  school 

English 

Rhetoric 

Rhetoric 

Latin 

Roman  history 

Latin  (Caesar) 
Plane  geometry 
Manual  training 

Winter,  1906 

Sprinff,  1907 

Summer,  1907 

School  year,  1907-08 

Rhetoric 

Practice  teaching 

Pedagogy 

Teacher  of  all  first-year 

Latin  (Caesar) 

History  of  English  liter- 

Surveying (three 

subjects  in  a  small 
high  school 

Solid  geometry 

ature 

courses) 

Reading  and  voice  cul- 

Latin (Caesar) 

(Elementary  certificate 

ture 

American  constitutional 

granted,  August, 

history 

1907) 

Trigonometry 

Manual  training 

Summer,  1908 

Fall,  1908 

Winter,  190S 

Jan.  15-Apr.  15, 1909 

Practice  teaching 

History  of  education 

Practice  teaching 

Teacher  of  English  and 

English  fiction 

Mediaeval  and  modern 

History  of  education 

mathematics  in  a 

Shakespeare 
Latin  (Caesar) 

history 

History  of  American 

small  high  school 

Advanced  literature 

literature 

Physical  geography 

Physics 

Library  economy 

Spring,  1909 

Summer,  1909 

School  year,  1909-10 

Summer,  1910 

Mediaeval  and  raodern 

School  administration 

Eighth  grade  teacher. 

Latin  (Cicero) 

history 

American  literature 

small  city  system 

German 

College  algebra 

Library  (two  courses?) 

College  physics 

Mediaeval  and  modern 

Typewriting 

history 

Trigonometry 

(Degree  B.Pd.  granted. 

August,  1909) 

School  year,  1910-11 

Summer,  1911 

School  year,  1911-lS 

Summer,  191S 

Elementary  school  prin- 

German (two  courses) 

Elementary  school  prin- 

German 

cipal,  large  city  sys- 
tem; student,  Satur- 

College physics 

cipal,  large  city  sys- 

Latin (Sallust  and 

tem;  student,  Satur- 

Cicero) 

day  classes,  neighbor- 

dayclasses, neighbor- 

ing imiversity 

ing  university 

TABLE  4.  CITY  TRAINING  SCHOOL  CURRICULA 
A.  THE  HARRIS  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  CURRICULUM  FOR  KINDERGARTNERS^ 


First  Semester 

Second  Semester 

Semester  hows 

Semester  hours 

Drawing 

4 

Drawing 

2 

English 

i 

History 

4, 

Geography 

4 

Music 

2 

Hygiene 

1 

Observation  (kindergarten) 

2 

Music 

3 

Physical  training 

2 

Penmanship 

3 

Primary 

2 

Physical  training 

8 

Psychology 

5 

Science 

3 

Reading 

1 

Kindergarten 

6 

Science 

3 

Observation  (kindergarten) 

3 

Kindergarten       , 

4 

36 

27 

•  Prom  the  Report  of  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education,  for  1914-16,  pages  100. 101. 
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TABLE  4  (continued).  A.  THE  HAERIS  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  CURRICULUM  FOR  KINDERGARTNERS 


Third  Semester 
Apprentice  work 


Fourth  Semester 
Full  time  Child  psychology 

Drawing 
English 

History  of  education 
Music 

Physical  training 
Theory  of  education 
Kindergarten 
Primary 


1 
4 
2 
1 
5 
5 

25 


B.  THE  KANSAS  CITY  TEACHER-TRAINING  CURRICULUM 


FIRST  YEAR 

First  Semester 
Biology 
Psychology 
Drawing 

Physiology  and  hygiene 
Songs  and  games 

6  hours 

5 

5 

3 

2 

Second  Semester 
Geography 
Genera    methods 
Literature  and  reading 
Grammar  and  composition 
Music 

5  hours 

4 

5 

3 

3 

20 

20 

SECOND  YEAR 

First  Semester 

Second  Sem^ter 

First  Ten  Weeks 
Primary  or  upper  grade  methods 
Physiology  and  hygiene 
School  management 
History 

Physical  education  or  music 
Arithmetic 

5  hours 

2 

3 

5 

2 

3 

Third  Ten  Weeks 
American  history 
Physiology  and  hygiene 
School  administration 
Sociology 
Arithmetic 
Physical  education  or  music 

5  hours 

2 

3 

5 

3 

2 

20 

20 

Second  Ten  Weeks 
Teaching 

Full  Ume 

Fourth  Ten  Weeks 
Community  civics 
Nature  study 
History  of  education 
Current  educational  theory 
Literature  or  elective                      3 

4  hours 
3 
3 
5 
or    5 

18  or  20 


§  III.  DATES  OF  THE  FIRST  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


Massachusetts 

18S« 

Maine 

1863 

Texas 

1879 

Washington 

1890 

New  York 

1844» 

Indiana 

1866 

North  Dakota 

1881 

Oklahoma 

1891 

Connecticut 

1M9 

Wisconsin 

1866 

South  Dakota 

1881 

Idaho 

1893 

Michigan 

1849 

Vermont 

1866 

Oregon 

1883 

Montana 

1893 

Rhode  Island 

1862 

Delaware 

1866 

Virginia 

1884 

New  Mexico 

1893 

Iowa 

1866 

Nebraska 

1867 

Louisiana 

1884 

South  Carolina 

1896 

ew  Jersey 

1866 

West  Virginia 

1807 

Arizona 

18S5 

Maryland 

1896 

linois 

1867 

Utah 

1869 

Wyoming 

1886 

Ohio 

1900 

(tnnesota 

1868 

Missouri 

1870 

Florida 

1887 

Kentucky 

1906 

ennsylvania 

1869 

New  Hampshire 

1870 

Nevada 

1887 

Alabama 

1907 

alifornia 

1862 

Arkansas 

1872 

Colorado 

1889 

Tennessee 

1909 

\saas 

1863 

North  Carolina 

1876 

Georgia 

1889 

Mississippi 

1910 

lis  curriculum  went  into  effect  in  September.  1917, 
aining-classes  in  academies  established  in  1831 
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§  IV.  NORMAL  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

The  following  tables  present  the  more  important  data  concerning  the  instructors  in 
the  five  state  normal  schools.  Tables  5-14  deal  with  individuals  employed  during  the 
year  1914-15,  and  the  remaining  tables  are  based  upon  information  for  the  year 
1915-16,  including  the  summer  of  1916. 


TABLE  5.  AGE  AND  SEX  DISTRIBUTION 


Aaes 

21  to  26 

26  to  so 

31  to  36 

36  to  40 

41  to  45 

46  to  60 

61  to  66 

Wto60 

61  to  66 

66  to  70 

Sub- 
Total 

No 
Record 

Total 

% 
1 

% 
17 

% 
16 

% 
23 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Men 

21 

9 

8 

1 

3 

1 

99 

7 

106 

Women 

n 

SB 

ts 

18 

IS 

8 

1 

8h 

9 

9S 

Both 

6 

21 

19 

20 

17 

9 

6 

1 

1 

1 

183 

16 

199 

TABLE  6.  OCCUPATION  OF  FATHER 


Agriculture 

and 

Forestry 

Trade 

Professional 

All 

Other 

Occupations 

Sub- 
Total 

No  Record, 
Retired,  or 
Deceased 

Total 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Men 

67.6 

11 

17.5 

4 

92 

14 

106 

Women 

SI 

ss 

« 

lU 

8» 

10 

9S 

Both 

60 

21 

20 

9 

178 

24 

199 

Occupational  Distribution  of  Mis- 

souri Census  1910 

S6.6 

11.1 

4.7 

48.7 

TABLE  7.  NUMBER  OF  OTHER  TEACHERS  IN  THE  FAMILY 


None 

One 

Two 

Three 

Fawr 

Five 

Six  or 
more 

Sub- 
Total 

No 
Record 

Total 

sis 
lis 

% 
20 
S9 
24. 

% 
25 
16 
26 

% 
25 

24 

% 
15 

W 
16 

% 
10 

s 

6 

% 
3 
S 
3 

% 
2 
2 
3 

98 

«s 

186 

8 
5 
13 

106 
9S 
199 
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APPENDIX 


TABLE  10.  SOURCES  OF  DEGEEES 


Number  holding  degrees 
University  of  Missouri 
Missouri  Normal  Scliools 
University  of  Chicago 
Drury  College  (Missouri) 
Columbia  University 
University  of  Kansas 
Central  College  (Missouri) 
University  of  Michigan 
Indiana  University 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Missouri  Valley  College  (Missouri) 
Harvard  University 
Brown  University 
Vanderbilt  University 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University 
Other  Missouri  Colleges' 
Other  Middle  Western  Colleges 
Other  Eastern  Colleges 
Other  Southern  Colleges 
Foreign  and  Western 


helor 

'a  Degree 

Master'i 

Decfree 

Doctor's 

Degree 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

138' 

100 

B2 

100 

7 

100 

37 

27 

16 

31 

... 

17 

12 

... 

10 

7- 

6 

11 

1 

14.2 

9 

6 

2 

4 

•  .. 

7 

6 

6 

11 

1 

14.2 

6 

4 

... 

... 

3 

2 

2 

4 

... 

*.. 

3 

2 

2 

29 

2 

1.6 

3 

6 

... 

2 

1.6 

2 

1 

2 

1.6 

2 

4 

1 

1 

4 

7.6 

... 

... 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 

14.2 
14.2 
14.2 

8 

6 

2 

4 

20 

14 

4 

7.6 

... 

... 

B 

4 

2 

4 

B 

4 

... 

..• 

... 

2 

1.5 

». 

'   ••• 

... 

... 

TABLE  11.  COMBINATIONS  OF  TRAINING 
Normal  Schools 


High  School,  Normal  School,  College 

High  School,  College,  Graduate 

High  School,  Normal  School 

High  School,  College 

High  School,  Normal  School,  College,  Graduate 

High  School 

Normal  School,  Ck>llege,  Graduate 

Normal  School 

Normal  School,  College 

High  School,  Normal  School,  Graduate 

College 

College,  Graduate 

Normal  School  and  Graduate 

Special  School  Training 


Men 

Women 

Tota 

% 

% 

% 

12 

« 

23 

30 

li 

22 

8 

ti 

14 

9 

U 

11 

12 

9 

11 

8 

g 

6 

S 

S 

4 

2 

e 

3 

6 

1 

3 

6 

2 

2 

... 

1 

1 

... 

1 
100 

100 

Too" 

University  of  Mistouri 

% 


74 


9 
10 


lOO 


TABLE  12. 

TOTAL  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 

Number  of  years 

lto2 

3  ta6 

6to8 

9tol2 

13  to  16 

17  to  20 

21  to  28 

26  to  30 

31- 

Bor 
less 

More 

than 

12 

Total 
No. 

Normal  Schools 

Men 

% 
8 

% 
6 

% 
16 

% 
16 

% 
16 

% 
16 

% 
14 

% 
7 

% 
8 

% 
9 

% 
60 

101 

Women 

8 

IS 

n 

24 

n 

12 

9 

5 

1 

n 

ss 

91 

Both 

6 

9 

16 

20 

14 

14 

11 

6 

6 

14 

60 

192 

University  of  Missouri 
Men 

7 

24 

14 

16 

11 

11 

11 

2 

4 

31 

39 

132 

Women 

«« 

14 

«2 

n 

14 

4S 

Sfi 

Ih 

Both 

» 

28 

16 

14           10      1     12      1     11 

2             4 

32 

39 

146 

'  Three  teachers  holding  higher  degrees  gave  no  information  as  to  their  bachelor's  degrees,  which  are  here  omitted. 
'  Colleges  not  listed  have  but  one  graduate. 
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TABLE  13.   COMBINATIONS  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  (GROUPS  MUTUALLY  EXCLUSIVE) 


Administrative,  including  varying  teaching  experience 

Elementary  and  Secondary 

Elementary  only 

Secondary  only 

Elementary,  Secondary,  and  College 

Normal  School  only 

Secondary  and  College 

College  only 

Elementary  and  College 


Men 

% 

42 

18 

7 

10 

U 

4 

6 

6 

_2 

100 


Women 
% 
i 

to 

90 

8 

3 
10 

e 

e 

_» 

lOO 


TABLE  14.  VARIETIES  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  (GROUPS  OVERLAP) 


Secondary 

Grade  School 

Rural  School 

Principal  of  Secondary  School 

City  Superintendent 

Principal  of  Elementary  School 

College 

University 

Normal  School  only 

County  Superintendent 

State  Superintendent 


Men 
% 
76 
4S 
64 
SO 

w 

29 
U 
16 

4 
10 
2 


Women, 
% 
SO 
68 

la 
11 
s 

8 
lU 

h 

10 

1 


Total 

% 
24 
22 
18 

9 

7 

6 

6 

S 
_S 
ISO 


Total 

% 

68 

86 

M 

81 

22 

19 

17 

10 

7 

8 

1 


TABLE  15. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ANNUAL  SALARIES,  1915-16' 

KiRKSVILLE 

Warrensbdrg 

Cape 

GiRARnEAU 

Springfield 

Marvville 

Totals 

University  of 
Missouri' 

I  .ess  than  $900 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Men 

9 

2 

1 

Women 

7 

... 

8 

Both 

8 

... 

2 

1 

$901  to  $1200 

Men 

9 

6 

3 

2 

Women 

M 

16 

«5 

ss 

SS 

29 

10 

Both 

22 

7 

10 

20 

16 

16 

8 

$1201  to  $1500 

Men 

23 

4.5 

11 

8 

6 

11 

18 

Women. 

29 

«S 

42 

61 

IS 

A7 

50 

Both 

26 

27 

24 

87 

20 

27 

21 

$1501  to  $1800 

Men 

32 

41 

33 

31 

76 

42 

8 

Wom.en 

It, 

SI 

25 

ts 

18 

Both 

25 

37 

30 

IS 

66 

81 

7 

$1801  to  $2400 

Men 

27 

50 

60 

61 

13 

40 

26 

Women 

7 

... 

S 

6 

u 

W 

Both 

20 

27 

33 

SO 

8 

24 

26 

Over  $2400 

Men 

4.6 

6 

2 

46 

Women 

Both 

2 

S 

1 

42 

Median 

Men 

(22)»$1680 

(22)   $1960 

(18)    $1860 

(13)    $1920 

(16)    $1660 

(91)  $1800 

(101)  $2200 

Women 

(i/.)     1S30 

(19)      1500 

(IS)     1500 

(J«)      1S60 

(9)      IM 

(72)     lUM 

(;0)     1IS7 

Both 

(36)     1600 

(41)      1760 

(30)      1660 

(31)     1400 

(26)      166(r 

(163)     1660 

(111)    2200 

*  Only  regular,  full-time  instructors  receiving  more  than  $800  are  represented. 

'  The  salaries  of  all  regular  normal  school  teachers  are  paid  in  twelve  parts  and  are  based  upon  four  twelve-week 

terms  of  service  — a  fact  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  comparison  is  made  with  workers  in  other  fields,  the 

university,  for  example,  where  the  salary  is  for  twosemestersortheequivalent  of  three  terms  at  the  normal  schools. 

Pay  for  instruction  during  the  summer  session  is  two-thirds  of  pro  rata  in  addition  at  the  university,  while  at  the 

normal  schools  it  is  a  part  of  the  year's  salary.  To  allow  for  this  difference,  the  university  salaries  in  the  table  have 

been  increased  by  two-ninths,  making  them  comparable,  for  similar  length  of  service,  with  salaries  at  the  nonnal 

schools. 

'  The  numbers  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  number  of  teachers  considered. 
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TABLE  17.  LENGTH  OF  WEEKLY  PEOGEAMS,  1915-16 


KiRKSVILLE 

Warrknsburo 

Cape  Girardeau 

Springfield 

Maryville 

Total 

Hours  per  loeek 

Less  than  20 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Regular  Session 

28 

6 

54 

12 

86 

26 

Summer  Session 

18 

6 

58 

3 

19 

18 

Total 

26 

6 

66 

9 

29 

23 

20  to  24 

Regular  Session 

71 

44 

41 

57 

49 

62 

Summer  Session 

67 

SO 

38 

30 

46 

40 

Total 

69 

89 

40 

47 

48 

49 

26  to  29 

Regular  Session 

1 

44 

6 

20 

16 

19 

Summer  Session 

15 

60 

4 

50 

27 

36 

Total 

5 

49 

6 

31 

20 

24 

80  to  34 

Regular  Session 

6 

9 

3 

Summer  Session 

5 

17 

8 

7 

Total 

6 

12 

3 

4 

35  hours  and  over 

Regular  Session 

2 

<1 

Siunmer  Session 

... 

Total 

1 

<1 

Note  :  Teachers  of  fine  arts,  industrial  arts,  commercial  subjects,  library  economy,  music,  and  physi- 
cal training,  together  with  all  teachers  receiving  S800  or  less  are  omitted.  Laboratory  periods  are 
reckoned  at  one-half  the  time  value  of  lecture  or  recitation  periods. 


TABLE  18.  SALARIES  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOL  TEACHEES  ACCORDING  TO  THEIE  GRADE  OF 

WOEK,  1915-16 


College  Classes 

College  Classes 

Secondary  Classes 

Secondary  Classes 

only 

chiefiy 

chiefiy 

only 

Per  cent  of  group 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Men 

13 

62 

,31 

4 

Women 

S 

SB 

5« 

« 

Both 

10 

48 

38 

4 

Average  monthly  salary 

Men 

tl76 

$157 

$163 

$133 

Women 

113 

m 

119 

9t 

Both 

170 

149 

189 

117 

Note:  The  above  table  includes  only  regular,  full-time  instructors  receiving  over 
school  instructors  and  teachers  of  special  subjects  have  also  been  omitted. 


'.  All  training- 


TABLE  19.  EXTENT  OF  SECONDAEY  WORK  EEPORTED  BY  THE  FORTY-ONE  BEST-TRAINED 
NORMAL  SCHOOL  TEACHERS,  1915-16 

A.  Proportion  of  Secondary  Student  Grades 


KiRKSVILLE 

Warrehsburg 

Cape  Girardead 

Springfield 

Maryville 

Total 

Whole  year 
Summer  only 

31%' 
16% 

39% 
27% 

28% 
26% 

38% 
26% 

53% 
48% 

36% 
26% 

B.  Proportion  of  Secondary  Clcases 

Whole  year 
Summer  only 

29% 
16% 

87%                         28%              1             35% 
31%                         80%               1             31% 

48% 

42% 

34% 
29% 

'  That  is.  31  per  cent  of  the  student  grades  reported  by  the  members  of  this  "best-trained  "  group  who  taught  at 
Kirksville  were  given  for  secondary  work ;  the  balance  were  collegiate. 
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TABLE  20.  TRAINING  OF  EIGHTY-ONE'  TEACHERS  WHO  TAUGHT  ONLY  IN  THE 

SUMMER  SESSION,  1916 


KlRKSVILLE 

Wakrensburg 

Cape 

GlRARDEAD 

Springfield 

Maryville 

Total 

Number  of  Teachers 

Men 

19 

10 

6 

8 

8 

60 

Women 

» 

7 

5 

9 

1 

SI 

Both 

27 

17 

10 

17 

10 

81 

Advanced  degrrees  from  college  or  uni- 
versity 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Men 

... 

80 

40 

28 

88 

20 

Women 

lU 

S 

Both 

24 

20 

12 

80 

IS 

Four-year  degrees  or  higher  from  col- 
lege or  university 

Men 

11 

60 

60 

63 

100 

4« 

Wojnen 

SS 

«9 

to 

66 

SO 

39 

Both 

19 

41 

40 

69 

90 

43 

Any  college  or  university  training 

Men 

42 

70 

80 

100 

100 

70 

Women 

SO 

71 

eo 

100 

100 

74 

Both 

44 

71 

70 

100 

100 

72 

Degrees  trom  first  class  institutions 

Men 

11 

60 

60 

88 

76 

38 

Women 

S8 

» 

a) 

SS 

50 

St 

Both 

19 

41 

40 

36 

70 

86 

Four-year  degrees  from  normal  schools 

Men 

82 

10 

20 

38 

22 

Women 

IS 

S 

Both 

26 

6 

10 

18 

16 

Any  normal  school  training 

Men 

79 

100 

80 

76 

26 

74 

Wom^n 

75 

71 

100 

78 

100 

81 

Both 

78 

88 

90 

76 

40 

77 

Trained  in  local  normal  school  only 

Men 

68 

SO 

20 

80 

Women 

SO 

t9 

to 

ts 

Both 

66 

29 

20 

... 

Zl 

Any  local  training 

Men 

79 

100 

60 

60 

26 

68 

Women 

60 

57 

80 

67 

SO 

61 

Both 

70 

82 

70 

69 

30 

66 

'  Thirteen  other  teachers  were  employed  in  the  summer  from  whom  these  data  could  not  be  secured. 
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§  V.  NORMAL  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

TABLE  22.  A.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  TOTAL  ENROLMENT,  1913-14' 

KiRKsTiLLE     Warrensbdro  Cape  Girakdead      Sprinofield  Maktville  Total 

Collegiate  Men                       170                       226  140                          167  68  770 

Collegiate  Women                501                      901  StS                         £50  IW  2W« 

Secondary  Men                      262                      236  234            .              8«6  114  1210 

Secondary  Women               BUI                      166  Sia                         8hS  S7t  t673 

Total  Men                               432                      460  SM                          632  182  1980 

ToUU  Women                       lOU,                    MJ  Bflh                       1S98  571  515k 

Total  Both                              1476                      1927  1048                          1930  763  7134 


Standard  enrolment' 
Per  cent  of  total  enrolment 
(Table  22  A) 


B.  "standard      enrolment,  1913-14 
KiRKsmXE     Warrensbcrg       Cape  Girardeau      Springfield      Masttille 
887  1139  650  1084  424 


62 


66 


66 


Total 

4184 

60 


TABLE  23.  PROPORTION  OF  MEN  IN  VARIOUS  NORMAL  SCHOOL  CLASSIFICATIONS,  1913-14 


KiBKSVlLLE 

Warrensburg 

CapeGirardeau 

Springfield 

Mabyville 

Total 

Reg.  Sum. 

Both 

Reg.  Sum.  Both 

Reg.  Sum. 

Both 

Reg.  Sum.  Both 

Reg.  Sum.  Both 

Reg.  Sum.  Both 

Sees.  Sess. 

Sess.  Sess. 

Segs.  Sess. 

Sess.  Sess. 

Sess.  Sess. 

Sess.  Sest. 

only 

only 

only 

only 

only 

only 

%       % 

% 

%       %       % 

%       % 

% 

%       %       % 

%       %       % 

%        %       % 

Collegiate 

32"      20 

26 

26        16        20 

S3        26 

30 

26        20        23 

22        SO        26 

28        20        24 

Secondary 

41        19 

33 

36        23        29 

60        27 

40 

S3        26        30 

32        17        23 

38        23        31 

Total 

37        19 

29 

30        19        24 

42        27 

36 

81        24        28 

28        21        24 

34        21        28 

1871 
66% 


TABLE  24.  CHANGES  IN  THE  PROPORTION  OF  MEN  STUDENTS  SINCE  1871* 

1881  1891  1901  1911  1914 


1891 

47% 


1901 
48% 


*  The  figures  here  given  total  more  than  eight  hundred  fewer  than  the  catalogued  figures  of  the  several  schools  for 
the  same  year  (8007).  The  difference  is  due  mainly  to  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  names  listed  in  the  catalogues 
for  which  no  traceof  attendance  was  found;  they  either  never  appeared  after  registration  or  speedily  dropped  out. 
A  few  were  in  extension  classes,  and  certain  others  were  local  members  of  g>'mnasium  or  music  classes  and  not 
6ona  fide  students  at  the  school. 

'  The  term  "  standard  "  enrolment  is  here  applied  to  the  enrolment  of  one  .student  for  three  terms  or  36  weeks.  Re- 
duced to  .such  units,  the  total  enrolment  at  each  school  is  cut  down  by  about  two-fifths;  the  actual  average  enrol- 
ment being  for  ft-om  1.7  to  1.9  terms. 

"  Thus,  32  per  cent  of  the  collegiate  enrolment  in  the  regular  session  at  Kirksville  were  men,  while  only  20  per  cent 
of  the  collegiate  students  enrolling  only  in  the  summer  were  men. 

*  Proportions  at  each  school  are  for  the  years  indicated  except  as  follows :  Warrensburg,  1873 ;  Cape  Girardeau,  1874 ; 
KirksTille,  1882  and  1893;  and  Maryville,  1912. 
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KlRKBVILLE 

Wabrensbcrg 

Cape  Girardeau  Springfield       1 

Marytii.i.r 

Total 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Regular  Session 

Men 

68> 

fiS 

(6 

n 

64 

6S 

Women 

69 

U 

i» 

sa 

6» 

M 

Both 

62 

44 

M 

66 

66 

6T 

Attending  in  Summer  only 

Men 

43 

49 

66 

66 

61 

68 

Women 

« 

«7 

SB 

«7 

7« 

£1 

Both 

46 

39 

66 

60 

72 

63 

Total  Enrolment 

Men 

61 

ei 

63 

69 

63 

n 

Women 

5» 

S9 

C» 

eo 

66 

St 

Both 

M 

42 

66 

63 

66 

66 

TABLE  26.  AGE  DISTEIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  ENROLMENT,  1913-14 


Less 

than 

16 

Less 
than 

n 

Less 

than 

18 

Less 

than 

19 

Leas 

than 

20 

20            21 

Jfbre 

than 

21 

Jfore 
22 

More 

than 

23 

Afore 

than 

25 

More 

than 

30 

Jlfore 

than 

40 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

%            % 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Collegiate  Men       <1 

1 

4 

9 

19 

11           10 

60 

48 

40 

26 

9 

2 

Collegiate  Women  <  1 

1 

S 

11 

24 

16            IS 

hi 

S7 

ts 

16 

5 

2 

Both                      <1 

1 

3 

• 

11 

23 

15           12 

50 

40 

31 

19 

6 

2 

100% 

Secondary  Men          3 

8 

16 

29 

43 

14            10 

S3 

24 

n 

11 

4 

1 

Secondary  Women   2 

8 

18 

su 

M 

IS              9 

ss 

«5 

» 

12 

5 

1 

Both                         2 

8 

18 

82 

46 

13              9 

32 

26 

19 

12 

6 

1 

100% 

Total  Men                  2 

5 

11 

21 

84 

13            10 

43 

33 

26 

16 

6 

2 

Total  Women            1 

U 

11 

as 

Sfi 

11,            11 

» 

SI 

24 

14 

5 

1 

Both                         1 

6 

11 

23 

36 

14            11 

40 

32 

24 

16 

6 

1 

100% 


TABLE  27.  NATIONALITY  OF  PARENTS' 

Kirksville    Warrensburu    Cape  Girardead    Springfield    Martville      Total 


Parents  of  the  same  nationality 

American 

English 

German 

Irish 

All  Others 
Parents  of  mixed  nationality 

Proportion  of  foreign  strdins 
among  parents  in  mixed  group 

English 

German 

Irish 

All  Others 


66 
6 

4 

1 

<1 

26 
100 


18 
IS 
16 

46 
100 


64 
6 
6 
9 
2 


20 
16 
13 

M 
100 


% 

36 

8 

U 
8 

2 

Jl 
100 

% 
17 
19 
12 
62 
100 


% 

61 

12 

4 

2 

1 

JO 

100 

% 
17 
17 
14 
_K 
100 


67 

63 

2 

7 

4 

6 

2 

2 

<1 

1 

26 
100 

SI 
100 

% 

% 

14 

18 

16 

17 

16 

13 

66 
100 

62 
100 

'  Thus,  in  the  regular  session  of  1913-14  at  Kirksville,  68  per  cent  of  the  men  were  secondary  students,  the  remaining 
32  per  cent  being  collegiate. 

'  Question  answered  on  90  per  cent  of  the  student  cards,  1916.  See  page  402,  par.  6. 
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TABLE  29.  FATHER  S  INCOME  • 


Less  than 

Less  than 

Less  than 

More  than  More  than  More  than 

Total 

$601 

$801 

$1001 

$1001-$1500 

$1600 

$2000 

$3000 

Number 

All  Schools 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Total 

13 

28 

60 

20 

SO 

19 

10 

1146 

Total  Men 

16 

83 

64 

21 

26 

16 

7 

468 

Total  Women 

13 

SS 

47 

19 

a 

11 

IS 

678 

Collegiate  Men 

16 

86 

52 

20 

28 

16 

7 

187 

Collegiate  Women 

e 

11, 

SU 

tl 

is 

SO 

15 

t79 

Secondary  Men 

16 

32 

66 

22 

28 

16 

7 

281 

Secondary  Women  16 

S3 

58 

n 

87 

18 

10 

S99 

KiRKSVlLLK 

6 

IS 

86 

22 

42 

24 

12 

266 

Wabrensburq 

11 

20 

42 

24 

34 

23 

16 

207 

Cape  Girardeau 

16 

37 

67 

19 

24 

14 

7 

222 

Springeield 

26 

60 

73 

14 

IS 

8 

4 

286 

Maryville 

e 

16 

86 

20 

44 

31 

17 

166 

100% 


TABLE  30.  "is  TEACHING  THE  BEST-PAID  EMPLOYMENT  YOU  COITLD  CONVENIENTLY 

UNDEKTAKE.'"" 

CoUegiate  Men       Collegiafe  Women    Secondary  Men   Secondary  Women  Total 

Reporting "  Yes "  43%  84%  61%  88%  74% 


TABLE  31.  "aEE  YOU  SELF-DEPENDENT  IN  PAYING  FOR  YOUR  EDUCATION  .i*'' 


Collegiate  Men 

% 
Reporting  "  Yes  "  64 

Reporting  "No"  27 

Reporting  "  Partly  "  9 


Collegiate  Women  Secondary  Men  Secondary  Women  Toted 

%                             %  %  % 

SI                              43  ^  t9  86 

8S                     ee  eu  ea 

«                                 «  7  7 


TABLE  32.  SIZE  OF  FAMILY' 
KiRKSTiLLE  Warrensburg   C.  Girardeau    Springfield    Maryville 


Totals 


Men 

Women 

Both 

No,  of  children 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

One 

5 

6 

4 

S 

3 

6 

h 

6 

Two-Four 

40 

38 

81 

26 

38 

31 

S6 

86 

Five-Eight 

■41 

43 

45 

48 

46 

44 

W 

44 

Nine-Eleven 

IS 

11 

18 

19 

12 

17 

IS 

14 

Twelve  or  more 

1 
100 

2 
100 

2 
100 

6 
100 

2 
100 

3 
100 

» 
100 

2 
100 

•  Proportions  based  on  student  cards;  60  per  cent  of  the  men  and  41  per  cent  of  the  women  replied  to  the  question. 
Sec  page  402,  par.  6. 

'  Question  answered  on  87  per  cent  of  the  student  cards.  See  page  402,  par.  6. 

'  Question  answered  on  99  per  cent  of  the  student  cards  from  Kirksville,  Warrensburg,  and  Maryville  only.  See  page 

402.  par.  5. 

*  Question  answered  on  99  per  cent  of  the  student  cards.  See  page  402,  par.  6. 
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TABLE  33.  OTHEE  TEACHERS  IN  THE  FAMILY' 


KlRIUVILLE 

Waebensburo 

C.  GlHABDEilC 

Sprimofield 

Maryville 

Men 

Totals 
Women 

BotI 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

None 

87 

41 

36 

34 

44 

36 

59 

38 

One  or  Two 

48 

48 

48 

46 

48 

49 

47 

47 

Three  or  more 

Ifi 

U 

10 

21 

8 

16 

W 

IS 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

TABLE  34.  "how  MANY  OF  YOUE  FAMILY  EVER  ATfENDED  A  NORMAL  SCHOOL?'^ 


KlRKSVILLE 

Warrenbburg 

C.  Girardeau 

Springfield 

Mar  WILLS 

Men 

Totals 
Women 

Botl 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

None 

S» 

36 

84 

40 

48 

81 

S6 

36 

One 

26 

23 

26 

21 

26 

23 

tu 

24 

Two 

23 

20 

23 

18 

16 

22 

so 

20 

Three  or  more 

26 

22 

18 

21 

17 

24 

so 

21 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Any  high  school  for  any  period 

Collegiate  Men 

Collegiate  Women 

Secondary  Men 

Secondary  Women 
First  class  high  school  for  four  years 

Collegiate  Men 

Collegiate  Women 


TABLE  35.  HIGH  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE' 
KiBKSTiLLE    Warbensbdro    Cape  Girardeao   SpRiNoriELD     Martville    Total 

%  %  %  %  %         % 


66 
86 


19 

u 


73 


04 

6S 


43 


64 

77 
86 
Sk 

18 
U 


SO 
61 


20 
6k 


40 


66 
Bl 
47 
66 


6S 


TABLE  36.  RATINGS,  BY  THEIR  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS,  OF  871  GRADUATES 
FROM  FIFTY-EIGHT  MISSOURI  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  FIRST  CLASS 

Showing  the  relative  proportions  of  different  grades  of  ability  in  studies 
and  of  different  grades  of  personal  quality  found  in  the  various  occupct- 
tion  groups  of  these  graduates  immediately  after  leaving  the  high  school 

(For  the  discussion  of  these  tables,  see  page  121) 

A.  Ratings  of  Ability  distributed  among  Occupations 


At  College  or  Univ. 

At  Normal  School 

Teaching 

In  Business 

At  Home 

Other  Occupations 


Number  and  Pro- 
portion in  varioits 
Occupations 

Men  Women 
No.  %  No.  % 
169—  47  lOU—  m 
9—  2.6  39—  7 
30—  9  190—  se 
44—  18  S—  I 
26—  7.6  Its—  S3 
72—  21        66—  IS 


840—100      631—100 


Rated  "^'' 
{excellent) 
in  Studies 

Men     Wo. 


47 
4 
16 
10 
12 
12 


100  100 

(101)*     (SOS) 


Rated"  A" 
(.excellent) 
in  Person- 

ality 
Men     Wo. 


66 
1 

11 
9 
6 


SO 
8 
36 
<1 
IS 
13 


100  100 

(106)      (187) 


Rated  "B" 
(medium) 
in  Studies 

Men     Wo. 


60 
2 
6 

14 
3 

26 


100  100 

(176)      («7J) 


Rated  "B" 
(medium) 
in  Person^ 

ality 
Men     Wo. 


41 
4 
9 

13 
4 

29 


100         100 
(167)      (138) 


Rated  "C" 
(poor)  in 
Studies 

Men     Wo. 


16 
13 
27 


100 
(63) 


JOO 
(16) 


Rated  "  C" 
(poor)  in 
Person- 
ality 

Men     Wo. 


% 
32 

3 

7 
17 
19 
22 


% 
9 

5 
SO 

U 
Ul 
16 


100  100 

(77)      (106) 


'  Question  answered  on  97  per  cent  of  the  student  cards.  See  page  402,  par.  6. 

'  Question  answered  on  98  per  cent  of  the  student  cards.  See  page  402,  par.  B. 

"  Proportions  based  on  entire  enrolment  for  1913-14. 

'  Figures  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  numbers  on  which  the  percentages  are  based. 
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B.  Ratings  of  Ability  distributed  zoithin  Occupational  Groups 


At  College 
Men  Women 

At  NormaX 

School 
Men  Women 

Teaching 
Men  Women 

In  Business 
Men  Women 

At  Hom£ 
Men  Women 

CXfter  Occu- 
pations 
Men  TVbmen 

Toto! 
Men  Women 

T* 

T 

t      %' 

(SO)  .090) 
%        % 

(44)     (9) 
%        % 

(|)     (;|3) 

(72)    (ee) 
%      % 

(840)  (5Si) 

%    % 

Rating  in  Studies 

A  80 

u, 

A  44.6     S9 

A50       M 

A  23        11 

A  46        »4 

A 17        3S 

A  29        3« 

B55 

S3 

B  44.B     «6 

B87       M 

B64        66 

B23        19 

B60        &5 

B62        51 

C16 

S 

Cll           5 

CIS         6 

C23        S3 

C31         17 

C2S        J3 

019         11 

100 

100 

100       100 

100       100 

100       iOO 

100       100 

100       100 

100       100 

Rating  in  Personality 

A  43 

« 

All         S8 

AST        35 

A23       n 

A  19        180 

A 14        36 

A  SI         35 

B41 

S6 

B67       W 

B47        50 

B  48         U.5 

B23        W 

B62        iO 

B46        A5 

C16 

10 

C22         IS 

C16        15 

C29         M.5 

CB8        35 

C24        S4 

C23        » 

lOO 

100 

100       100 

100       100 

100       100 

100       JOO 

100       100 

100       100 

TABLE  37.  COMPAEISOK  OF  COLLEGIATE  EATINGS  AT  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OF  STUDENTS  PREPARED 

AT  HIGH  SCHOOLS  WITH  RATINGS  OF  STUDENTS  PREPARED  AT  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

(For  the  discussion  of  this  table,  see  page  122) 


KiRKSVILLE 

Warrensbueg 

Cape  Girardeao 

Springfield 

N.S. 

H.S. 

N.S. 

H.S. 

N.S. 

H.S. 

N.S. 

H.S. 

Graduates  in  1916 

8U  + 

1BU  + 

8U  + 

16n  + 

8U  + 

16u  + 

8U  + 

16u  + 

Sixty-hour  Class 

Number  of  cases 

9 

27 

17 

1B7 

25 

49 

24 

38 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Proportion  of  "  A's" 

23 

29 

4 

2 

12 

6 

10 

8 

"B's" 

60 

67 

23 

22 

29 

24 

46 

42 

"C's" 

17 

14 

62 

71 

42 

54 

46 

50 

"D's" 

s 

11 

6 

17 

17 

t 

Ninety-hour  Class' 

Number  of  cases 

25 
% 

23 
% 

Proportion  of  "  A's  " 

41 

42 

"B's" 

49 

60 

"C's" 

10 

8 

TABLE  38.  PROPORTION  OF  STUDENTS  REPORTING  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE* 

KiKKsriLLE    Warbensborg    Cape  Girardeau     Springfield    Maryville 

%  %  %  %  % 


Collegiate  Men 
Collegiate  Women 
Secondary  Men 
Secondary  Women 
Total 


Total 


68 

64 

61 

71 

69 

66 

7ff 

SS 

M 

66 

68 

65 

27 

41 

4B 

52 

42 

42 

a 

CO 

sa 

56 

53 

53 

m 

M 

84 

69 

62 

67 

TABLE  39.  DISTEIBUTION  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  * 


Total 
reporting 

Experience  1-5  mos. 

%  % 

Collegiate  Men           66  2 

Collegiate  Women     66  i 

Secondary  Men          42  2 

Secfjndary  Women    63  S 

Total                           57  3 


More  than  Morethan  More  than  More  than  More  than  More  than 
6~9  mos.      1  year         S  years        3  years        U  years       5  years       10  years 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

13 

60 

39 

29 

22 

16 

6 

15 

IS 

S6 

«« 

18 

IS 

S 

11 

29 

19 

13 

9 

6 

2 

IS 

38 

te 

18 

IS 

9 

t 

13 

41 

29 

21 

16 

11 

a 

100% 


*  Figures  in  parenthesis  indicate  the  numbers  on  which  the  percentages  are  based. 

'  At  Kirksville  and  Springfield  passing  students  are  rated  in  three  groups  only. 

'  Owing  to  the  small  numbers  in  the  sixty-hour  class  at  Kirksville,  the  ninety-hour  graduates  were  studied  also. 

'  Proportions  based  on  total  enrolment  for  1913-14. 
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Reporting  "  No  " 
Collegiate  Men 
Collegiate  Women 
Secondary  Men 
Secondary  Women 
Total  Men 
Total  Women 


TABLE  40.  "do  YOU  PLAN  TO  TEACH  PEBMANENTLY  ?"  ' 

KlRKSVILLK  WaRRENSBCRO  MaBVTILLE 

%  % 


70 
63 
M 

m 

SI 


•n 

77 
47 
77 

is 


% 

ra 

60 

78 
St 
70 


Total 


71 
St 


sa 


78 
S» 


TABLE  41.  KIND  OF  TEACHING  SOUGHT  BY  THOSE  INTENDING  TO  TEACH 
IMMEDIATELY  UPON  LEAVING  THE  NOEMAL  SCHOOL* 


Colleidate  Men 

Collegiate  Women 

High  School 

and  Supervition 

% 

82 

U 

Graded 
Elementary  School 

% 

5 

te 

Rural 
Elementary  School 

% 
13 
9 

Secondary  Men 
Secondary  Women 

84 

18 

7 
«7 

SO 

es 

Total  Men 
Total  Women 

8 
M 

80 
85 

TABLE  43.  PEOGEAMS  SCHEDULED  BY  ALL  COLLEGIATE  STUDENTS  IN  1913-14 


Periods  per  week 

Less  than 

Less  than 

More  than 

More  than 

More  than 

IS 

20 

20-28 

23 

26 

28 

KlKKSTILLE 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

RefTular  Session 

10 

31 

62 

7 

1 

_ 

Summer  Session 

10 

SO 

62 

8 

1 

<1 

100% 

Wakrensburq 

Regular  Session 

4 

11 

84 

s 

— 

_ 

Summer -Session 

4 

16 

82 

100% 

2 

— 

~~ 

SPRINOriELD 

Regular  Session 

16 

31 

47 

22 

6 

1 

Summer  Session 

IS 

34 

47 

19 

8 

4 

Maryville 

100% 

Reifular  Session 

6 

21 

78 

4 

1 

_ 

Summer  Session 

10 

26 

60 

B 

1 

— 

100% 

Period*  per  week 

Lets 
than 

Less 
than 

Less 
than 

More 
than 

More 
than 

More 
than 

More 
than 

More 
than 

13 

14 

IB 

15-16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

CArC  GiRAKDIAC 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Regular  Session 

12 

16 

21 

19 

60 

40 

20 

9 

3 

Summer  Session 

28 

42 

62 

28 

10 

6 

3 

2 

1 

Total 


702 


1148 


761 
606 


172 


Total 


100% 


'  Proportions  based  on  student  cards  from  Kirksville,  Warrensburg.  and  Maryville  only ;  the  question  was  added 
to  the  card  after  the  other  schools  had  reported.  See  page  402,  par.  6. 
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TABLE  43.  PROGRAMS  SCHEDULED  BY  ALL  SECONDARY  STUDENTS  IN  1913-14 


Periodi  per  week 

Less  than 
16 

Less  than 
20 

20-23 

More  than 
23 

More  tlian 
25 

More  than 
28 

Afore  than 
SO 

TOTAI 

Kirks  viLLE 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Regular  Session 

8 

38 

59 

3 

<1 

org 

Summer  Session 

8 

42 

66 

2 

<1 

MO 

W^RRENSBURG 

100% 

Regular  Session 

8 

8 

90 

2 

so 

Summer  Session 

2 

13 

86 

1 

SM 

Cape  Girardeau 

100% 

Regular  Session 

6 

14 

22 

64 

41 

IB 

4 

686 

Summer  Session 

6 

31 

39 

30 

16 

8 

4 

309 

Springfield 

100% 

Regular  Session 

81 

51 

39 

10 

2 

<1 

<] 

992 

Summer  Session 

21 

44 

44 

12 

6 

2 

1 

896 

Maryville 

100% 

Regular  Session 

6 

22 

76 

3 

1 

SDT 

Summer  Session 

7 

23 

76 

2 

<1 

S42 

100% 


TABLE  44.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENT 

GRADES,  1913-14' 

Kirks  viLLK 

Warrensbubii 

C.  Girardeau 

Springfield 

Maryville 

Total 

Coll.  Sec.  Tot. 

Coll.  Sec.  Tot. 

Coll.  Sec.  Tot. 

Coll.  Sec.  Tot 

Coll.  Sec. 

Tot. 

Coll 

Sec.  Tot 

%      %     % 

%      %     % 

%     %     % 

%      %     % 

%      % 

% 

% 

%     % 

Passing  Grades  A 

23      16      20 

8        2        2 

9        6        8 

32      26      29 

6        3 

4 

94 

90       93 

B 

66      44      51 

21      16      19 

27      18      24 

47      44      46 

32      S3 

32 

C 

14      23      18 

69      57      69 

45      44      45 

9      13      11 

61      46 

48 

D' 

10      16      12 

10      14      11 

4        8 

7 

Conditioned 

2        2        2 

3        3        3 

4        9        6 

13        2 

1        1 

1 

Half  Credit 

2        3        2 

Failed 

17        3 

2        5        3 

2        6        8 

3        6        4 

2        3 

3 

2 

6        3 

Dropped 

6        8        6 

2        2        2 

3        3        8 

6        6        6 

5        6 

6 

4 

6        4 

100    100    100 

100     100     100 

100     100     100 

100     100     100 

100    100 

100 

100 

100     100 

Total  Grades 

11,044 

14.864 

10,834 

16,094 

6,384 

67,210 

TABLE  46.  SEASONAL  VARIATION  IN  COLLEGIATE  STUDENT  FAILURE,  1913-14 


KiRKSVILLE 

Warrensburq 

Cape 

Girardeau 

Sprinofield 

Maryville 

Total 

Fall 

2.1 

1.9 

2.8 

1.7 

1.6 

2.1 

Winter 

2 

2.1 

1.3 

8 

2.2 

2.1 

Spring 

1.4 

2.3 

1.4 

6.4 

3.4 

8 

Summer 

.6 

1.9 

1.6 

.8 

.7 

1.2 

*  These  data  cover  all  the  work  done  during  the  entire  year  1913-14  except  at  Warrensburg,  where,  owing  to  the 

destruction  of  the  earlier  records,  the  grades  for  1915-16  were  used. 

'  Kirksville  and  Springfield  group  their  passing  grades  in  three  instead  of  four  divisions. 
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TABLE  46.  SIZE  OF  NOEMAL  SCHOOL  CLASSES,  1915-16 


Secondary 
Ijess  Less  Less  More  More  More  More 

than  than  than  than  than    than  than 


6 

10 

15 

15-20 

20 

30 

40 

50 

3 

6 

10 

15 

15-20 

20 

30 

40 

50 

KiRKSVILLE 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Reg.  Sess. 

3 

16 

26 

28 

47 

IS 

3 

2 

3 

12 

39 

68 

12 

SO 

13 

6 

2 

Sum.  Sess. 

3 

3 

8 

27 

65 

46 

83 

20 

1 

17 

26 

14 

60 

46 

26 

17 

Warbensbqro 

100% 

100% 

Reg.  Sess. 

— 

20 

41 

17 

42 

10 

3 

1 

1 

5 

30 

63 

19 

28 

10 

2 

1 

Sum.  Sess. 

S 

4 

16 

21 

&t 

32 

11 

3 

1 

10 

18 

16 

100% 

66 

41 

17 

4 

Cafe  Girardeau 

100% 

Reg.  Sess. 

— 

6 

23 

23 

54 

25 

10 

4 

2 

13 

37 

64 

14 

32 

14 

8 

4 

Sum.  Sess. 

2 

9 

12 

9 

79 

56 

29 

7 

2 

11 

30 

41 

12 

47 

81 

20 

6 

4 

Sprikofield 

100% 

100% 

Reg.  Sess. 

3 

12 

28 

23 

49 

14 

2 

— 

3 

9 

80 

63 

15 

32 

16 

5 

1 

Sum.  Sess. 

8 

16 

18 

66 

26 

2 

2 

1 

16 

86 

20 

44 

29 

12 

4 

Marttille 

100% 

100% 

Reg.  Sess. 

6 

28 

66 

16 

28 

14 

2 

_ 

3 

16 

48 

70 

14 

16 

6 

3 

1 

Sum.  Sess. 

4 

8 

23 

22 

56 

33 

10 

4 

4 

12 

46 

67 

6 

28 

21 

19 

12 

Totals 

100% 

100% 

Reg.  Sess. 

2 

16 

34 

21 

46 

16 

4 

1 

2 

10 

86 

66 

16 

29 

12 

6 

2 

Sum.  Sess. 

2 

7 

16 

19 

66 

34 

12 

6 

1 

4 

21 

34 

14 

62 

36 

19 

9 

Both 

2 

13 

27 

21 

52 

22 

7 

3 

2 

8 

31 

49 

16 

86 

20 

10 

4 

100% 


Collegiate 

Less  Less  Less   Less  More  More  More  More 

than  than  than  than  than  than   than  than 


100% 


TABLE  47.  PROPORTIONS  OF  LARGE  AND  SMALL  CLASSES  IN  VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS,  1915-16 


Secondary  Classes 


BeoiUar  Session 
Less  t?tan  ten  More  than  thirty 


Latin 

67 

Education 

27 

Household  Arts 

86 

History 

26 

German 

29 

All  SubjecU 

U 

Biology 

27 

Geography 

20 

All  Subjects 

16 

Summer  i 

\essioin 

Less  than  ten 

More  than  thirty 

% 

% 

Latin 

76 

Education                66 

German 

40 

History                     86 

All  Subjects 

7 

English                     S3 
Physics                     S3 
Geography               33 
Biology                     33 
Agriculture            29 
Mathematics           28 
Chemistry                20 
All  Subjects            34 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
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TABLE  47  (continued).  PROPORTIONS  OF  LARGE  AND  SMALL  CLASSES 


Collegiate  Classee 

Regular  Session 

Summer  Session 

Less  than  ten 

More  ttian  thirtv 

Less  than  ten 

More  than  thirty 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Latin 

88 

Library  Science 

76 

Latin 

92 

Geography 

86 

French 

70 

Education 

27 

German 

69 

Library  Science 

60 

German 

60 

All  Subjects 

12 

Spanish 

60 

Education 

66 

Mathematics 

64 

French 

50 

Biology 

43 

Spanish 

60 

Biology 

43 

English 

42 

Apiculture 

44 

Library  Science 

40 

History 

81 

Household  Arts 

44 

Household  Arts 

86 

Agriculture 

26 

Physics 

43 

Physics 

27 

Chemistry 

26 

Geography 

42 

Chemistry 

26 

All  Subjects 

86 

Chemistry 

40 

Mathematics 

28 

Biology 

86 

Agriculture 

22 

History 

29 

AU  Subjects 

21 

English 

27 

Library  Science 

26 

Education 

20 

All  Subjects 

88 

TABLE  48.  NUMBER  OF  FO0R-YEAR  BACHELOR'S  DEGREES  FROM 
MISSOURI  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 
1907         1908        1909        1910        1911         1912        1913        1914        1915        1916        1917 


Total 


KiRKSVILLK 

1 

1 

0 

4 

6 

7 

16 

22 

29 

32 

46 

163 

Warrensburg 

0 

0 

2 

2 

6 

2 

1 

8 

8 

12 

20 

•66 

Cape  Girardead 

0 

s 

10 

1 

5 

8 

6 

4 

6 

13 

9 

63 

Springfield 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

9 

9 

10 

29 

Maryville 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

12 

Total 

1 

4 

12 

7 

16 

17 

23 

29 

61 

66 

96 

822 

TABLE  49.  SUBSEQUENT  EMPLOYMENT  OF  RECIPIENTS  OF  NORMAL 
SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES  IN  1915' 


KlBKSVILLE 

Warrensbdro 

C.G 

RARDEAU 

Springfield 

Total 

Men  Wo. 

Both 

Men  Wo. 

Both 

Men  Wo. 

Both 

Men  Wo. 

Both 

Men  Wo.  Both 

Number  of  Certificates  issued 

102 

SS6 

338 

127    AS2 

678 

101 

26J 

362 

95 

»6 

391 

425 

nUU     1669 

% 

% 

% 

%      % 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

%    % 

Teaching 

72 

69 

70 

71      68 

69 

76 

77 

77 

84 

79 

80 

75 

7»      73 

Students 

28 

n 

19 

12.6  24 

13 

16 

10 

12 

12 

9 

9 

16 

li.5   13 

Business,  At  Home,  etc. 

4 

11 

9 

8.5     7 

8 

6 

7 

6 

4 

9 

8 

6 

8.5     8 

No  Record 

1 

s 

2 

8      11 

10 

4 

6 

6 

— 

S 

8 

_4 

«        6 

100 

100 

100 

100    100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100      100 

Distribution  of  those  Teaching 

Rural  Schools 

22 

29 

27 

86      U 

40 

36 

19 

23 

43 

S7 

88 

34 

SS       33 

Elementary  Grades 

8 

SI 

29 

22      Afi 

41 

24 

67 

66 

26 

54 

47 

20 

51       43 

High  Schools 

28 

SO 

26 

86      11 

16 

25 

12 

16 

22 

S 

12 

28 

IS       17 

Normal  School  or  College 

1 

2 

2 

2     <1 

<1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

<1 

1 

2 

1         1 

Supervision 

81 

1 

10 

2      — 

1 

13 

— 

4 

8 

— 

2 

13 

<1         4 

Other  Teaching 

10 

e 

6 

_2     _2 

2 

_J_ 

_1 

1 

— 

<l 

<1 

3 

«        2 

100 

100 

100 

100    100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100     100 

'  This  information  was  not  obtainable  f^om  Maryville. 
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TASLE  SO.  DISTRIBirriON  OF  RECIPIENTS  OF  DIPLOMAS  OB  CERTIFICATES  IN  1915  BY 
CLASSES  AMONG  THEIR  VARIOUS  SUBSECiUENT  OCCUPATIONS 
CouucDLnH 

Teaching  in : 

Rural  Schools 

Graded  Elementary  Schools 

High  Schools 

Normal  Schools  or  Colleges 

Other  Positions 
Superintendents 

(Number  teaching) 

Total  Teaching 
Students 
Others 
No  Record 

(Diplomas  or  certificates  issued) 


Four-Year 

Three-Year 

Tmo-Year 

One-Year 

Rural 

Tota 

Collegiate 

Collegiate 

Collegiate 

Collegiate 

Certificate 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

— 

2.6 

11 

32 

84 

34 

11 

21 

66 

66 

16 

44 

63 

69 

28 

9 

— 

17 

17 

2.6 

1 

<1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

19 

14 

3 

2 

<1 

3 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(36) 

(89)' 

(838)' 

(617)' 

(246) 

(1226) 

74 

74 

76 

72 

74 

73 

20 

10 

13 

16 

8 

13 

4 

IS 

10 

6     ■ 

9 

8 

2 

3 

2 

7 

9 

6 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

(49) 

(121) 

(449) 

(720) 

(330) 

(1669) 

§VI.  TEACHING  POPULATION  ^^ 


TABLE  61.  TEACHERS  IN  GRADED  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS,  1915.  DURATION  OF  NORMAL 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 


,  KiRKSviLLE      Warrensburo    C,  Girardeau        Springfield      Maryville 


Total 


Terms: 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

No. 

% 

One 

23 

27 

20 

23 

19 

864 

28 

Two 

U 

16 

15 

20 

16 

263 

16 

Three 

16 

IS 

IB 

19 

22 

266 

17 

Four 

U 

la 

6 

14 

10 

189 

12 

Five 

S 

5 

8 

7 

6 

103 

7 

Six 

8 

s 

10 

6 

10 

122 

8 

One  year  or  more 

6« 

87 

« 

87 

66 

936 

60 

Two  years  or  more 

27 

26 

M 

17 

28 

887 

26 

Three  years  or  more 

11 

11 

IB 

4 

9 

149 

9 

Four  years  or  more 

7 

5 

T 

1 

6 

77 

6 

Total  Ndmbes 

236 

629 

266 

421 

102 

1662 

TABLE  52.  TEACHERS  IN  GRADED  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS,  1915.  PROPORTION  OF  TERMS 
SPENT  AT  EACH  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  COLLEGIATE  WORK 


KlRKSTILLE 

Warrensburo 

C.  Girardeau 

Springfield 

Maryville 

Total 

No.  of  coll. 

No.  of  coll. 

No.  of  coll. 

No.  of  coll. 

No.  of  coll. 

No.  of  coll. 

Teachers  in 

terms      % 

terms      % 

terms      % 

terms      % 

terms      % 

terms      % 

Larger  systems" 

40         44* 

276         75 

29         78 

669         82 

21         64 

924         76 

Rest  of  state 

460         67 

910          66 

432         46 

306          49 

199         69 

2297         67 

Total 

490         66 

1186          68 

461          48 

866          66 

220         69 

3221          61 

TABLE  63.  TEACHERS  IN  GRADED  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS,  1915.  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TERMS 
OF  COLLEGIATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 


Teachers  in 
Larger  systems  ' 
Rest  of  state 
Total 


KiRKsviLLE  Warrensburo  C,  Girardeau 

%  %  % 

4  30  8 

19.6  39.6  19 

IB  87  14 


SpuraoniLD 

Maryville 

Total 

% 

% 

No.     % 

61 

2 

924    100 

13 

9 

2297     100 

27 

7 

3221    100 

'  Three,  seven,  twelve,  and  twenty-two  belonging  respectively  to  the  three-year,  two-year,  one-year,  and  total 
groups  failed  to  define  their  positions,  and  are  therefore  included  in  the  sub-totals  but  not  in  the  distribution. 
•  See  page  406.      '  See  page  364,  note  1.       *  The  remaining  terms  —66  per  cent —  were  devoted  to  secondary  work. 


TEACHING  POPULATION 


TABLE  S4.  TEACHERS  IN  GRADED  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS,  1915.  NUMBER  REPORTING 

COLLEGIATE  WORK  AT  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  WITH  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF 

TEEMS  OF  ATTENDANCE 


Teachers  in 
Larger  systems 
Rest  of  state 

KiRKSVILLE 

No.       No.  of 
terms 
9          4.4 
123           3,7 

Warrensburo 

No.       No.  of 

terms 

89          3.1 

264          8.4 

C.  Girardeau 

No.       No.  of 

terms 

8          3.6 
136          3.2 

Springfield 
No.       No.  of 
terms 
167          3.6 
112            2.7 

Marvville 
No.     No.  of 
terms 
6          3.6 
BO          4 

'I 
No. 

269 
686 

OTAL 

No.  of 

terms 

3.4 

3.4, 

Total 

132 

3.7 

363 

3.4 

144 

3.2 

269            3.2 

66 

3.9 

964 

3.4 

TABLE  55.  TEACHERS   IN   GRADED   ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS,   1915.  HIGH   SCHOOL   PREPARATION 
OE  1556  TEACHERS  WHO  HAD  ATTENDED  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 


Less  than 

Less  than 

Less  than 

Less  than 

Four  years 

OTie  year 

two  years 

three  years 

four  years 

or  more 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

KiRKsriLLE 

19 

3S 

46 

86 

46 

Warrensburo 

10 

IB 

S2 

44 

66 

Cape  Girardead 

17 

S5 

BO 

63 

37 

Springfield 

6 

19 

2S 

48 

67 

Marvville 

16 

28 

86 

M 

46 

Total 

12 

26 

SB 

49 

61 

TABLE  56.  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS,  1915  (EXCEPT  ST.  LOUIS  AND  KANSAS  CITY) 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  TRAINING 


1st  Class 
High  Schools 

Id  *  3d  Class 
High  Schools 

Total.  1st.  2d  *  Sd 
Class  High  Schools 

Unclassified 
High  Schools 

Men    Women    Both 

Men     Women    Both 

Men     Women     Both 

Men  Women  Both 

%            %           % 

%           %           % 

%            %             % 

%          %         % 

Colleires  or  universities 
only' 

B8             5S             63 

32            t6             28 

BO              1,6              47 

9           «7          20 

Mo.  State  University 

39              S«             37 

31            SI             23 

37              S3               34 

9              11,           12 

Mo.  State  University 
only 

8              11,             13 

8              6               7 

8              11               11 

6               5             6 

Mo.  State  Normal 
Schools  only 

13              IS             13 

27            S4             32 

18              IS               17 

36           SS           37 

Colleges  or  universities 
and  Mo.  State  Normal 
Schools 

26              J9             28 

22            SO             28 

24              S9               28 

14            19           17 

Secondary  work  only  at 
high  .school,  academy, 
or  normal  school 

7                S               6 

19            10            12 

10                7                 8 

41            16           26 

Total 

(212)'100  (6«6)i(»(838)100 

(69)100  (177)iOO  (236)100 

(271)100  (.803)100  (1074)100 

(22)100  (37)100  (69)100 

TABIJS  57.   HIGH  SCHOOL    TEACHERS,  1915  (EXCEFf   ST.  LOUIS   AND   KANSAS  CITY) 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOL  TRAINING" 


Kirksville 
Warrensbdrg 
Cape  Girardeau 

1st  Class 

High  Schools 

Men     Women    Both 

%            %            % 
26              27              27 
36              A4              42 
19               9             11 

Id  tt  3d  Class 
High  Schools 
Men     Women    Both 
%           %           % 
24             is             20 
17             43             42 
20              11             14 

Total  1st,  Id  <t  Sd 
Class  High  Schools 
Men     Women    Both 

%            %           % 
25             ?4             26 
30              46              42 
19              10             12 

Unclassified 
High  Schools 
Men     Women    Both 
%           %           % 
16             17            22 
21             «3             22 
37              19             27 

Springfield 

14              16             15 

34              J«              21 

21              16             17 

21              W.6           18 

Marvville 

6                4                6 

6               3                3 

6                4                4 

6              15 ^          11 

Total 

(91)'10O  (S98)la)  (389)100 

(41)100  (m)100  (178)100 

(132)100  (1,30)100  (662)100 

(19)100     (16)100    (45)100 

*  Includes  three  per  cent  who  did  secondary  but  no  coUe^ate  work  at  a  normal  school. 

*  Figures  in  parenthesi.t  indicate  the  total  number  on  which  the  percentage  is  based. 

*  Includes  all  secondary  and  collegiate  work. 
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TABLE  58.  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT  BY  MISSOURI  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHEES  AND  SUPERVISORS, 

1916-lT' 


First  Class  Schools 


(2) 


4 
4 
10 
8 
323   (84)      618  (.16) 


(3) 


One  Svbject  Men 

Enerlish  26     (6)' 

Mathematics  SI   (21) 

History  37  (12) 

Household  Arts 

Science  56   (10) 

Commercial  Subjects  29     (6) 

Manual  Training  M 

Music  9 

Teacher  Training  27  (24) 

Latin  9     (2) 

German 
Drawing 
Physical  Culture 
Five  other  subjects' 
Sub-total 

Tivo  Sjibjecta 

English  &  Latin  2 

English  &  History  6     (1) 

Agriculture  &  Science  47   (33) 

Latin  &  German  8 

Mathematics  &  Science  26  (16) 

Mathematics  &  History  18  (10) 

Mathematics  &  Latin  6     (3) 

History  &  Latin  7     (8) 

English  &  Mathematics  2 
English  &  German 

English  &  Science  6     (3) 

History  &  Agriculture  10  (10) 

History  &  German  1 
History  &  Household  Arts 
English  &  Teacher  Training 

Mathematics  &  Agriculture  10     (9) 

Mathematics  &  Com.  Subjects  8     (4) 

Math.  &  Manual  Training  1 

Agri.  &  Teacher  Training  7 
English  &  Household  Arts 
History  &  Science 
Mathematics  &  German 

Math.  &  Manual  Training  8     (3) 

Teacher  Training  &  History  4     (2) 
German  &  Teacher  Training 
Math.  &  Household  Arts 

Fifty-six  other  combinations  Sd  (12) 

Sub-total  204(120) 

Three  Subjects 
Math.,  Science  &  Agriculture     31   (28) 
History,  Science&  Agriculture    13  (12) 
History.  Latin  &  German 
English,  Latin  &  German  8     (2) 

English,  Math.  &  History 
Math.,  History  &  Latin  2     (2) 


Wotnen 
1S7    (9) 

63    (3) 

7S    (S) 

69 

tt 

SS 

ss 

IS    (i) 

ss  (1) 
17 
15 
7 


(1) 
(6) 


5«   (.8) 
AS   (S) 

S 
37  («) 
li  (J) 
16  (3) 
«1  (I) 
19  (3) 
SO  (1) 
15    (I) 

7 

3    (J) 
It    (I) 
It 
It 

1 

3 

9 

1 


(I) 
(3) 


7     (6)  1    (i) 

8  (;) 


(I) 


3 
6 
5 

53    (3) 
386  (37) 


(1) 
(2) 
(1) 
(1) 

(1) 


Bo  til 
163 
114 

lis 


67 
64 
42 
40 
37 
21 
19 
17 
16 
841 

64 

64 

49 

40 

38 

29 

27 

26 

22 

15 

13 

13 

18 

12 

12 

11 

11 

10 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

6 

6 

88 

690 

87 
16 
11 
11 
8 
6 


Men  Women  Both 

Math.,  History  &  Science               6     (2)  1                6 

Math.,  Sci.  &  Com.  Subjecta           6     (4)  5 

Fifty-three  other  combinations  36  (26)  1^(13)       81 

Sub-total                                         96   (76)  85(19)      180 

Four  Subjects 
Six  combinations 

Five  Subjects 
Two  combinations 


7      (6) 


1     (1) 


Second  and  Third  Class  Schools 


One  Subject 
Household  Arts 
Mathematics 
English 
History 
Latin 

Four  other  subjects 
Sub- total 

TvJO  Subjects 
English  &  History 
English  &  Latin 
History  &  Agriculture 
Mathematics  &  History 
English  &  Mathematics 
Mathematics  &  Agriculture 
Mathematics  &  Science 
History  &  Latin 
Mathematics  &  Latin 
History  &  Science 
Eighteen  other  combinations 
Sub- total 

Three  Subjects 
Mathematics,  Science  &  Agri. 
English,  History  &  Latin 
Math.,  Agriculture  &  History 
English,  Mathematics  &  Latin 
History,  Science  &  Agriculture 
English,  Math.  &  Agriculture 
Math.,  Agriculture  &  Latin 
English,  Math.  &  Science 
Mathematics,  History  &  Latin 
Mathematics,  Science  &  Latin 
Forty-eight  other  combinations 
Sub-total 

Four  Subjects 
Twenty-seven  combinations 

Five  Suhjects 
Eight  combinations 

Six  Subjects 
Three  combinations 


2  (2) 

1 

2  (1) 

2 

7  (3) 

18  (8) 

16  (18) 


(5) 
(1) 
(7) 
(3) 
(1) 
(1) 
(3) 


10  (7) 

64  (49) 

32  (81) 

8  (2) 

24  (24) 


(S) 

(8) 
(7) 
(7) 
(1) 
(8) 
(2) 


34   (27) 
126  (116) 


(1) 


7 
U 
5 
U 
B 
5 
SO  (1) 

m  (9) 

S5  (8) 

2  (1) 

6  (3) 

It  (U) 


(1) 
(3) 
C!) 


A 
5 
B 
1 
18  (0 
118  (SB) 

1 
t9(lt) 
1 


(t) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 
(1) 

(I) 


9 
1 

t 
1 

u 

3 
S 

28    (9) 
82  (28) 


56    (52)  8    (B) 

68    (66)  7    (7) 

4      (3) 


6 
6 
6 

7 
37 

63 

26 

17 

12 

14 

8 

8 

6 

6 

6 

28 

182 


26 
12 
9 
9 
8 
6 
6 
6 
62 
207 


66 


'  Data  are  complete  for  all  classified  high  schools  in  the  state  as  given  in  the  state  high  school  directory  for  1916-17. 
'  Subjects  or  subject  combinations  offered  by  fewer  than  five  teachers  each  are  not  listed. 

'  Figures  in  parenthesis  give  the  number  of  principals  or  superintendents  teaching  the  sabject.  Theae  are  included 
in  the  main  figure. 
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442  APPENDIX 

§  VIII.  THE  JUDGMENT  OF  EXPERIENCED  TEACHERS 

As  TO  THE  Value  of  Various  Elements  in  their  Training 

In  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  judgment  of  experienced  Missouri  teachers  as 
to  the  elements  in  their  preparation  to  which  they  were  chiefly  indebted,  a  list  of 
questions  was  sent  to  a  group  of  teaching  graduates  both  of  the  normal  schools  and 
of  the  university.  One  hundred  sixty-three  i-esponded,^  of  whom  thirty-six  had  taught 
only  in  elementary  schools,  twenty-nine  only  in  high  schools,  and  ninety-five  in  both; 
three  gave  no  record  of  their  service.  The  range  of  experience  wais  from  three  to 
twenty-five  years,  with  a  median  of  seven  years.  It  seemed  advisable  to  present  all  the 
replies  in  one  group.  Except  in  certain  respects,  noted  below,  the  reports  from  the 
graduates  of  the  university  agreed  approximately  with  those  from  the  normal  schools. 
It  should  be  remembered  further  that  the  training  in  either  institution  probably 
varied  quite  as  much  at  different  periods  as  the  form  of  training  in  the  normal  schools 
differed  from  that  in  the  university  at  any  given  time.  Consequently  only  the  most 
general  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the  results. 

In  the  following  account  the  wording  of  the  questionnaire  is  retained,  but  the  order 
of  topics  is  that  of  the  choice  expressed  in  the  replies.  • 

I.  Which  kind  of  preparation  has  contributed  more  to  your  success  as  a  teacher: 

1.  Preparation  in  various  ways  in  the  light  of  experience  (91),  or 

2.  Training  received  in  normal  school  or  college  before  taking  a  regular  position  (63) 

Note:  On  this  question  the  decision  in  favor  of  the  first  was  reversed  by  the  university  graduates  considered 
alone  to  a  majority  of  one  in  favor  of  the  second.  The  votes  at  Mary  ville  and  Warrensburg  were  tied. 

II.  Which  group  of  courses  has  been  of  greater  benefit  to  you: 

1.  Academic  courses  in  subject-matter  to  be  taught  (95),  or 

2.  Professional  courses  in  the  theory,  history,  and  practice  of  education  (63) 

Note  :  Among  votes  from  the  university  and  from  Kirksville  the  proportion  was  8  to  1.  Maryville'alone  reveried 
the  conclusion,  6-9. 

III.  Number  the  following  courses  in  the  order  of  their  practical  helpfulness  in  your  present  work: 

Ranking  (see  Note) 

1.  Courses  in  special  method  in  subjects  you  are  teaching  1.805 

2.  Courses  in  general  method  or  principles  of  teaching  1.661 

3.  Courses  in  psychology  1.591 

4.  Practice  teaching  with  supervision  1.444 

5.  Courses  in  school  administration  1.448 

6.  Courses  in  school  management  1.351 

7.  Observation  of  teaching  with  discussion  1.270 

8.  Courses  in  particular  city  or  state  courses  of  study  .248 

9.  0>urses  in  history  of  education  .168 
10.  Other  professional  courses  .000 

Note:  See  "The  Technique  of  Combining  Incomplete  Judgments  of  the  Relative  Positions  of  N  Facts  made  by 
N  Judges,  "by  Professor  E.L.Thorndike  in  the  Journal  of  Philosophy. Psvchologv,  and  Scientific  Methods,  April 
13,1816,  pagel97.  The  column  at  the  right  expresses  the  distance  in  "Q"  units  of  each  subject  from  the  lowest. 
(See  Thorndike's  Mental  and  Social  Measurements,  Table  69.) 

IV.  Number  the  following  possible  elements  of  training  as  in  III  Ranking 

1.  Self-criticism  as  a  result  of  independent  experience  3.711 

2.  Influence  of  example  of  particular  teachers  with  whom  you  have  studied  3.252 

3.  Criticism  from  superintendents,  principals,  or  other  supervisors  2.451 

4.  Books  on  teaching  which  you  have  read  independently  2.029 

5.  Periodicals  for  teachers  1.210 

6.  Work  in  Uterary  or  debating  societies  .981 

7.  Any  other  element  especially  important  to  you'  -640 

8.  Work  in  county  institutes  .000 

'  The  replies  were  distributed  as  follows  among  the  different  schools :  Kirksville,  2B ;  Warrensburg,  26 ;  Cape  Girar- 
deau, 34;  Springfield,  36;  Maryville,  14;  University  of  Missouri,  29. 

'  Visiting  schools,  travel,  school  surveys,  teachers  associations,  conferencen  with  teachers  or  parents  or  pupils, 
daily  papers,  club  work,  family  traditions,  outside  interests. 
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§  IX.  THE  RESULTS  OF  STANDARD  TESTS 
In  the  Elementary  Training  DeparTiVients  of  Missouri  State  Normal  Schools 

AND  IN  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  ScHOOL^  AT  THE  StaTE  UNIVERSITY 

The  tests  employed  aimed  to  measure  the  work  done  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
spelling,  and  composition,and  were  given  in  May,  July,  and  October,  1916.  Inorderto 
note  the  possible  effect  of  giving  the  tests  at  different  times  of  the  year,  the  school  at 
Cape  Girardeau,  which  was  tested  in  May,  was  retested  by  another  examiner  in  Octo- 
ber, with  similar  results.  It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  neither  the  lapse  of  the 
few  months'  time  nor  the  possibility  of  opportunities  for  practice  had  any  apprecia- 
ble effect.  In  the  tabulation  of  the  results  the  pupils  were  listed  in  the  grades  in  which 
they  were  enrolled  in  May.  The  testing  was  done  by  five  graduate  students'*  of  the 
Division  of  Education  of  Harvard  University  under  the  direction  of  Walter  F.  Dear- 
born, professor  of  education  at  that  university.  Special  care  was  given  to  the  train- 
ing of  the  examiners  in  order  that  the  methods  of  conducting  the  tests  might  be  uni- 
form. In  the  dictation  of  words  for  spelling,  and  in  one  of  the  reading  tests,  the  exam- 
iners were  assisted  by  selected  teachers  in  the  several  schools. 

The  correcting  and  scoring  of  all  the  papers  were  done  by  two,  and  in  some  in- 
stances by  three,  of  the  examiners.  In  those  cases  where  the  personal  factor  might 
enter  into  the  rating,  every  pajjer  was  scored  independently  by  each  of  the  readers. 
The  penmanship  papers  were  graded  by  three  of  the  examiners,  who  practised  until 
they  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  uniformity  in  their  judgments.  After  practice, 
their  final  ratings  fell  within  one  step  in  terms  of  the  Ayres  scale.  Similarly  all  of 
the  papers  in  composition  were  read  by  two  of  the  examiners  who  had  thru  prac- 
tice acquired  an  equal  proficiency  in  rating  the  papers.  When  there  were  small  dif- 
ferences in  the  judgments,  the  average  was  taken.  It  is  believed  that  many  errors 
which  inevitably  appear  when  the  work  of  correcting  is  done  by  teachers  and  pupils 
have  been  eliminated  by  having  a  limited  number  of  trained  readers  for  the  work. 
The  skill  and  insight  attained  by  the  examiners  thru  practice  is  cumulative.  The  time 
consumed  in  correcting  is  decreased,  while  the  accuracy  of  the  work  is  increased,  and 
the  results  are  interpreted  with  greater  discernment  and  uniformity. 

All  that  these  tests  assume  to  do  is  to  determine  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  in 
the  schools  at  the  time  the  tests  were  given.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  some  of  the 
classes  the  pupils  are  drawn  from  an  inferior  school  population.  It  was  stated  in  one 
school,  for  example,  that  many  of  the  pupils  were  recruited  from  a  "floating"  popu- 
lation. Some  of  the  classes  were  very  small.  In  such  classes  it  is  of  course  possible  to 
have  by  mere  chance  relatively  inferior  or  relatively  superior  groups.  Some  indica- 
tion of  the  character  of  these  classes  has  been  secured  Aom  a  study  of  the  age- grade 
distribution. 


'  The  experimental  school  at  Columbia  was  included  among  the  schools  at  which  tests  were  given,  because  the  in- 
tention at  the  time  was  to  publish  the  discussion  of  the  preparation  of  teachers  at  the  University  of  Missouri  with 
the  present  volume,  and  to  include  therewith  a  careful  examination  of  this  undertaking.  This  proved  not  to  be  feas- 
ible, as  explained  in  the  Introduction.  It  seemed  unnecessary,  however,  on  this  account  to  omit  the  results  of  the 
tests  at  Columbia,  inasmuch  as  to  do  so  would  have  required  a  reworlcing  of  a  targe  portion  of  the  material  in 
which  the  Columbia  data  had  been  included.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  institution  is  unlike  the  other  schools,  in 
that  it  is  not  conducted  as  a  training  school  for  teachers,  but  for  experimental  purposes,  with  special  reference  to 
the  curriculum.  On  this  basis,  the  pupils  are  not  led  to  give  their  attention  to  the  formal  studies  which  are  the  sub- 
jects of  these  tests.  The  rcsultsat  Columbia  should  be  interpreted,  therefore,  only  in  the  light  of  the  whole  procedure 
at  that  -school. 

'  Messrs.  H.  B.  Cummings,  L.  P.  Damon,  E.  A.  Lincoln,  C.  A.  Puckett,  and  E.  A.  Shaw. 
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The  results  are  stated  in  the  tables  in  terms  of  the  averages  or  medians,  depend- 
ing generally  on  the  method  of  presenting  standards  in  the  studies  with  which  it 
is  desired  to  make  comparison.  It  has  been  found  that  even  for  the  small  number  of 
cases  studied  in  these  schools  the  median,  which  is  secured  with  comparatively  little 
labor,  is  in  close  agreement  with  the  average  in  nearly  all  cases.  When  this  was  not 
the  case,  the  median  was  usually  more  representative  of  the  group  than  the  average. 
Several  methods  of  comparing  the  relative  standing  of  the  various  schools  and  grades 
have  been  employed.  This  has  been  necessary  because  of  the  small  number  of  cases 
involved  in  most  of  the  comparisons,  but  also  because  of  other  considerations.  The 
average  or  median  standing  of  the  various  grades  has  generally  been  used  for  inter- 
grade  comparisons;  but,  in  the  inter-school  comparisons,  since  the  work  of  the  upper 
grades  is  more  representative  of  what  the  schools  have  accomplished  than  that  of  the 
lower  grades,  the  standing  of  the  former  grades  may  properly  be  given  greater  weight. 
Since  our  tests  of  the  eighth  grades  are  sometimes  incomplete,  the  average  or  median 
standing  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  taken  together  has  been  secured  for  this 
comparison.^ 

The  maximum  number  of  pupils  tested  is  shown  in  Table  59  by  schools  and  grades. 
Because  of  absences,  the  number  of  papers  obtained  in  any  given  test  was  often  one 
or  two  less  than  the  number  appearing  in  the  table.  Columbia  has  no  eighth  grade, 
and,  as  there  is  no  ninth  grade  at  Maryville  or  KirksviUe,  no  results  for  the  eighth 
grade  could  be  obtained  in  the  October  testing  of  these  schools.  For  these  reasons 
the  results  from  the  eighth  grade  have  not  been  used  in  the  inter-school  compari- 
sons, but  are  summarized  for  all  the  normal  schools  for  the  sake  of  comparisons  with 
standards  or  other  records. 


•  The  above  method  of  ranking  did  not  always  prove  adequate  to  express  all  the  tacts,  and  in  questionable  cases 
several  other  methods  have  been  used.  The  supplementary  methods  employed  are  the  following:  (1)  Upper  Grade 
Median  Method:  Comparison  of  standing  of  pupils  in  each  grade  with  that  of  the  pupils  in  the  preceding  grade, 
with  special  reference  to  the  standing  of  the  seventh  grade  as  compared  with  that  of  tlie  second  or  third  grade. 
Obviously,  the  eificiency  of  a  school  can  be  judged  in  part  by  the  evidence  of  superior  or  inferior  accomplishment 
on  the  part  of  the  later  grades  as  compared  with  the  earlier  grades  of  the  school.  It  is  true  that  the  attainments, 
e.g.,  of  an  exceptional  third  grade  when  compared  with  an  inferior  eighth  might  seem  to  indicate  that  the  school 
had  not  accomplished  much,  and  this  possibility  limits  somewhat  the  usability  of  the  method.  The  average  age  of 
the  pupils  in  such  a  third  grade  in  comparison  with  the  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  eighth  grade  may  in  some  instjinces 
explain  this  result.  The  method  has,  therefore,  always  been  supplemented  by  a  study  of  the  age-grade  relationships. 
If,  for  example,  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  various  grades  increases  uniformly,  but  the  relative  attainments 
of  the  pupils  advance  more  rapidly,  this  can  usually  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  superior  efficiency  of  training 
rather  than  as  evidence  of  the  mere  maturity  of  the  pupils.  Some  very  striking  evidence  of  the  close  relationship 
between  age  and  school  attainment  will  appear  in  the  tables.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  relation- 
ship seems  so  close  that,  when  there  is  some  irregularity  in  .school  progress,  a  reference  to  the  age-grade  table  will 
almost  invariably  explain  the  difTerence.  The  striking  instances  in  this  report  of  the  relative  superiority  of  a  suc- 
ceeding grade  over  a  preceding  one  can  in  most  cases  be  explained  in  this  way.  (2)  Comparison  in  terms  of  the  sum 
of  the  relative  ranks  of  the  separate  grades:  By  this  metlicxi  each  of  the  grades  is  considered  separately.  For 
example,  the  second  grades  of  all  the  schools  studied  are  ranked  according  to  their  relative  standing  in  a  given 
test.  Next,  the  third  and  the  subsequent  grades  are  handled  in  the  same  way.  Then  the  relative  standing  of  the 
school  as  a  whole  is  judged  by  the  sum  of  the  first,  second,  third,  etc..  ranks  secured  by  the  various  grades.  This 
method  has  the  advantage  of  giving  weight  to  the  attainments  of  the  earlier  grades,  and  thus  it  supplements  the 
first  two  methods  which  rate  the  schools  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  the  attainments  of  the  later  grades.  It  should  be 
said,  however,  that  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  relative  superiority  in  the  earlier  grades  is  likely  to  be  indicative 
of  the  selection  of  a  superior  group  rather  than  excellence  of  school  training ;  but  this  is  not  always  true.  There- 
fore, altho  it  is  believed  that  the  first  two  methods  outlined  above  are  on  the  whole  better,  it  has  seemed  fair 
to  give  some  weight  in  judging  the  school  as  a  whole  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  pupils  of  the  earlier  grades. 
This  method  of  comparison  will  be  spoken  of  as  the  Rank-Sum  method.  (3)  At  times  the  best  results  are  obtained 
by  a  direct  study  of  the  distributions  or  frequency  tables  of  the  results  of  the  tests.  These  give  a  record  of  each 
individual  score,  and  thus  often  throw  considerable  light  on  the  above  mentioned  problems  of  comparison. 

The  tables  show  two  rankings.  The  first  of  these  is  ba.sed  on  the  scores  of  the  combined  sixth  and  seventh  grades ; 
the  second  and  final  ranking  will  take  into  consideration  all  the  other  methods  of  comparison  above  described. 


Grade 

2 

KiRKSVILLE 

19 

Warrensburo 

15 

Cape  Girardeau 

22 

Springfield 

16 

Maryville 

6 

Columbia 

12 

Grade  Totals 

90 
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TABLE  59.  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  BY  SCHOOLS  AND  GRADES 

3  4  6  6  7  8  Total 

16  17  13  26  19  9  118 

21  16  20  21  41  32  166 

9  13  15  13  23  16  HI 

16  16  12  16  17  14  107 

10  10  16  8  12  10  72* 

10  19  11  13  J4  ^  J79 

82  90  87  96  126  81  662 

A  study  of  the  ages  is  important  because  of  the  light  thrown  on  the  question  of 
the  mental  calibre  of  the  classes.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  likely  that  a  grade 
composed  of  older  pupils  is  an  inferior  grade,  and,  conversely,  a  grade  composed  of 
younger  pupils  is  likely  to  be  a  superior  one.  For  valid  comparisons,  then,  the  me- 
dian ages  of  the  pupils  in  the  grades,  schools,  or  systems  compared  should  be  the 
same.  This  condition  is  not  fulfilled.  The  medians  of  the  combined  grades  progress 
regularly,  and  with  equal  deviations,  beginning  at  8  years  in  the  second  grade,  and 

TABLE  60.  MEDLAN  AGES  OF  PUPILS  BY  GRADES 
Grade         2  3  4  5  6  7  8 


KiRKSVILLE 

8'  19 
(1) 

9   le 
(1) 

10  n 

(1) 

12    IS 
(1) 

12    t5 
(0) 

IS    19 
(0) 

14  9 
(1) 

Warrensburo 

8    IS 

(0) 

9    tl 
(1) 

9    IS 
(1) 

11     20 
(1) 

11    tl 
(1) 

IS    Ul 
(1) 

14  SI 
(1) 

Capk  Girardeau 

8    *S 
(0) 

9      9 
(0) 

10    IS 

(1) 

11     IS 
(1) 

12    IS 
(1) 

12    tS 
(1) 

14  16 
(1) 

Springfield 

7     16 
(0) 

8    16 
(0) 

9     15 
(1) 

10    12 
(0) 

11     16 
(0) 

13    14 
(0) 

16  14 
(1) 

Maryville 

8      6 
(1) 

9    10 
(1) 

10     10 
(1) 

12     16 
(1) 

12      8 
(1) 

14     It 

(1) 

16  10 
(1) 

Columbia 

8    It 
(0) 

9    10 
(1) 

10    19 
(0) 

11     11 

(1) 

12    IS 
(1) 

IS    14 
(1) 

— 

Grade  Medians 

8    90 
(1) 

9    St 
(1) 

10    89 
(1) 

11     87 
(1) 

12    96 
(1) 

IS  MS 
(1) 

14  SO 
(1) 

reaching  14  in  the  eighth.  But  in  the  separate  schools  this  regularity  is  found  only 
in  Columbia.  The  age  problem  may  be  handled  in  another  way  by  studying  the  re- 
tardation and  acceleration  of  individuals  in  each  grade.  Tables  61  and  62  show  the 
findings  on  this  basis.  A  pupil  was  considered  retarded  if  he  was  two  or  more  years 
older  than  the  group  median  age  for  his  grade.  He  was  considered  accelerated  if  he 
was  two  years  younger  than  the  grade  median.  In  Kirksville,  Maryville,  and  Warrens- 

TABLE  61.  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  PUPILS  TWO  OR  MORE  YEARS  RETARDED 


Grade 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

All  Grades 

No.% 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No.% 

No.% 

No.% 

No.% 

KiRKSVILLE 

4    21 

1     6 

4    24 

3    23 

6    24 

1       5 

2    22 

21     19 

Warrensburo 

0 

2  10 

1       7 

5    26 

5    24 

6    14 

4    13 

23    14 

Cape  Girardeau 

0 

0 

0 

3    20 

3    23 

1      4 

3    19 

10      9 

Springfield 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1      7 

1      7 

Maryville 

2    38 

1  16 

8    SO 

3    19 

1       6 

3    26 

3    80 

16    21 

Columbia 

0 

0 

1      6 

0 

3    23 

0 

_ 

4      6 

burg  there  is  a  fairly  large  amount  of  retardation  throughout  the  grades.  The  first 
two  schools  have  retarded  pupils  in  every  grade,  the  latter  in  every  grade  but  one. 
In  Cape  Girardeau  the  retardation  comes  in  the  last  four  grades.  In  both  Springfield 

'  The  first  figure  is  the  median  age  of  the  grade  group:  the  figure  in  italics  to  the  right  indicates  the  number  of 
children  in  the  grade;  and  the  figure  below  in  parenthesis  gives  the  median  deviation  from  the  grade  median. 
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and  Columbia  the  retardation  is  negligible  except  in  one  grade.  It  is  apparent  that,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Warrensburg,  acceleration  in  these  schools  is  not  nearly  so  frequent 
as  retardation.  Such  as  occurs  is  concentrated  for  the  most  part  in  one  or  two  grades. 

TABLE  63.  NUMBEH  AND  PEE  CENT  OF  PUPILS  TWO  OR  MORE  YEARS  ACCELERATED 


>           erode 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7     . 

8 

All  aradet 

No.% 

No.% 

No.% 

No.% 

No.% 

No.% 

No.% 

No.% 

KlRKBVILLX 

0 

0 

1 

6 

1 

8 

2       8 

0 

0 

4      4 

Wakrensburo 

0 

2    10 

1 

7 

0 

9    43 

6     12 

2      7 

19     12 

ClPE  OlRlRDEAD 

0 

0 

1 

8 

1 

7 

1       8 

4     17 

2     12 

9      8 

Springfield 

1       6 

1       6 

1 

6 

1 

9 

0 

1       7 

0 

6      6 

MARVriLLE 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

2     16 

0 

3      4 

Columbia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1       7 

— 

1       1 

To  conclude:  The  study  of  the  ages  of  pupils  points  out  probable  differences  in  the 
mental  make-up  of  the  pupils  in  the  different  schools,  and  of  pupils  of  the  different 
grades  in  the  same  school,  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  the  results  from  the 
various  schools  are  compared. 

1.  Arithmetic  Tests 

Two  series  of  tests  were  given  in  arithmetic :  first,  the  Courtis  Tests  (Series  B),* 
and  second,  the  Stone  Reasoning  Tests.  The  findings  in  the  four  fundamental  pro- 
cesses of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  are  stated  separately, 
and  a  rank  in  all  four  of  the  processes  combined  has  been  attempted.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  table  that  the  con-elation  between  the  standings  in  the  different  tests  is  not 
a  perfect  one.  There  is,  however,  a  decided  tendency  for  a  school  to  hold  approxi- 
mately the  same  rank  throughout  the  tests  in  both  speed  and  accuracy,  and  for  this 
reason  the  final  ranking  is  probably  valid.  A  further  ranking  may  be  made  by  com- 
bining the  standings  in  speed  and  accuracy.  In  this  Cape  Girardeau  stands  first. 
Springfield  and  Maryville  seem  practically  tied  for  the  second  place,  but  the  higher 
rank  should  probably  go  to  the  former  school  on  the  basis  of  greater  accuracy  in  the 
work.  Warrensburg,  Columbia,  and  Kirksville  follow  in  the  order  named. 

TABLE  63.  SPEED  OF  ADDITION 


Orade 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

6  and  7  combined 

Final 

Score 

Rank 

Bank' 

Kirksville 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

- 

6 

6.6 

Warrehsburo 

3 

6 

6 

6 

8 

- 

7 

2.6 

S 

Cafe  Girardeau 

3 

4 

6 

8 

8 

- 

f< 

1 

1 

Sfeingfield 

2 

4 

6 

6 

6 

- 

6 

6 

6.6 

Maryville 

S 

6 

6 

7 

8 

- 

7 

2.6 

2 

Columbia 

2 

3 

6 

7 

6 

- 

6 

6 

4 

All  Schools 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

e 

Courtis  Standards 

7 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Small  Cities' 

7 

8 

9 

10 

10 

1  The  Courtis  Tests  (Series  B)  consist  of  a  set  of  twenty-four  examples  for  each  of  the  operations  in  arithmetic :  ad- 
dition, subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  There  is  a  definite  time  allotment  for  each  set.  In  giving  the  test 
each  child  is  provided  with  a  folder  containing  the  four  sets  of  examples,  and  is  carefully  instructed  as  to  what  he 
is  to  do.  At  a  signal  from  the  tester,  all  the  children  begin  work  on  the  first  set  of  examples,  and  they  continue  until 
time  is  called.  The  same  method  of  procedure  is  used  for  each  set  in  turn.  Between  the  second  and  third  set«  a  short 
rest  period  is  given  the  children.  The  results  are  shown  in  terms  of  "Speed"  and  "  Accuracy"  in  accordance  with 
the  more  recent  tables  of  Courtis,  the  former  lieing  the  actual  number  of  examples  attempted  within  the  required 
time,  and  the  latter  the  percentage  of  the  number  of  attempts  that  were  done  correctly. 
*  Courtis's  General  Tabulation,  Small  Cities,  June,  1916. 

'  It  seems  unneces.sary  in  connection  with  each  of  the  following  tests  to  review  all  of  the  considerations  by  which 
the  final  rank  of  the  schools  was  determined.  As  an  illustration  of  the  process,  however,  the  procedure  in  the  pres- 
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TABLK  64.  ACCURACY  OF  ADDITION 


Grade 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

6  and  7  combined 

Final 

Score 

Bank 

Rank 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

KlRKSVILLE 

0 

26 

20 

38 

60 

- 

40 

6 

6 

Warrensburo 

0 

26 

38 

33 

60 

- 

44 

3 

3 

Cape  Girardeau 

0 

20 

43 

60 

67 

- 

63 

1 

1 

Springfield 

0 

28 

50 

50 

64 

- 

56 

2 

2 

Maryville 

26 

67 

60 

60 

40 

- 

40' 

6 

6 

Columbia 

0 

0 

50 

33 

60 

- 

40 

6 

4 

All  Schools 

0 

20 

40 

44 

50 

50 

60 

Courtis  Standards 

64 

70 

73 

76 

76 

Small  Cities 

60 

68 

71 

72 

74 

Grade 

3 

KlEKSTILLE 

1 

Warrensburg 

3 

Cape  Girardeau 

3 

Springfield 

4 

Maryville 

2 

Columbia 

1 

All  Schools  2 

Courtis  Standards 
Small  Cities 


TABLE  65.  SPEED  OF  SUBTRACnoN 
5  6  7  8 


6 
6 
» 
8 
9 
6 

6 
10 
10 


12 
11 


10 
IS 
12 


6  and  7 
Score 

combined 
Bank 

Final 
Bank 

6 

6 

6 

7 

4.5 

4 

8 

2.5 

2.6 

8 

2.6 

2.6 

9 

1 

1 

7 

4.6 

6 

TABLE  66.  ACCURACY  OF  SUBTRACTION 


Grade 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

6  and  7 
Score 

combined 
Bank 

Final 
Bank 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

KlRKSVILLE 

0 

0 

33 

40 

60 

- 

40 

6 

6 

Warrensburg 

0 

40 

60 

67 

78 

- 

77 

2 

2 

Cape  Girardeau 

0 

50 

63 

6S 

70 

- 

63 

4.5 

4 

Springfifxd 

26 

20 

71 

75 

67 

- 

70 

3 

3 

Maryville 

0 

80 

60 

55 

67 

- 

63 

4.6 

6 

Columbia 

0 

0 

50 

43 

86 

- 

83 

1 

1 

All  Schools 

0 

20 

60 

67 

76 

67 

67 

Courtis  Standards 

80 

83 

86 

86 

87 

Small  Cities 

76 

82 

84 

86 

86 

ent  case  is  Kivenmfull.  As  may  be  seen  ftom  the  table,  Cape  Girardeau  leads  with  8  examples  attempted.  Maryville 
and  Warrensburg  are  tied  with  7  attempts  each.  The  variability  of  the  Warrensburg^  median  is.  however,  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  Maryville,  and  since  the  latter  school  ranks  decidedly  superior  to  Warrensburg  by  the  Rank-Sum 
method  of  comparison,  it  seems  that  Maryville  should  have  the  second  place.  In  the  table.  Columbia,  Kirksville,  and 
Springfield  ail  rank  the  same,  each  having  6  attempts  as  a  median  in  the  combined  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  From 
an  examination  of  the  distributions  it  appears  that  Columbia  should  be  ranked  slightly  ahead  of  the  other  two.  The 
results  in  Springfield  are  striking  in  that  there  is  no  progress  after  the  fifth  grade.  This  suggests  the  possibility  of  an 
inferior  seventh  grade,  — a  possibility  which  has  already  been  indicated  by  the  study  of  the  age-grade  distributions. 
This  school  also  has  a  smaller  variability  than  Kirksville,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  Rank-Sum  method  shows  that 
they  are  not  materially  different.  With  all  the  above  considerations  in  mind  it  seems  that  the  ranking  by  the  upper 
grade  medians  should  l>e  modified  slightly,  and  that  the  final  ranking  should  lie  as  follows:  (1)  Cape  Girardeau;  (2) 
Maryville ;  (3)  Warrensburg  ;  (4)  Columbia :  (h)  Springfield  and  Kirksville. 

*  The  inconsistency  of  this  median  is  only  apparent.  Whenever  one  of  the  two  grades  used  was  much  larger  than 
the  other,  a  random  selection  wa.s  made  from  it.  in  order  that  all  the  combined  grade  medians  might  be  based  on 
approximately  the  same  number  of  cases.  This  method  of  random  selections  sometimes  gave  averages  and  medians 
which  do  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  central  tendencies  of  the  separate  grades.  The  method  cannot,  however,  be 
considered  defective  on  this  account,  for  there  are  many  inconsistencies  quite  as  great  where  no  selection  was  used, 
and  furthermore  the  variations  run  so  high  thnt  a  difference  of  several  points  in  the  central  tendency  is  quite  in- 
si^ificant.  These  seeming  inconsistencies  occur  in  nearly  all  of  the  tables. 
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TABLE  67.  SPEED  OF  MULTIPLICATION 


Grade       3 


KlRKSriLLK 

Warbkvsburo 
Cape  Girardeau 
Springfield 
Maryvillk 
Columbia 


All  Schools  0 

Courtis  Standards 
Small  Cities 


6 


6 
7 
7 
6 
8 
4 

6 
10 
10 


8 


9 
12 
11 


6  and  7  combined 
Bcore           Kank 

Final 
Rank 

4 

6.S 

S 

6 

S.6 

S.B 

8 

l.B 

2 

6 

3.6 

3.6 

8 

l.B 

1 

4 

6.6 

6 

Orade 

KlRKBVILLE 

Warrensburo 
Cape  Girardkad 
Springfield 
Marytille 
Colombia 


All  Schools  0 

Courtis  Standards 
Small  Cities 


TABLE  68.  ACCURACY  OF  MULTIPLICATION 
4  5  6  7 


0 
0 
0 
0 
26 
0 

0 
67 
68 


26 
60 
67 
80 
76 
0 

60 

75 
76 


% 
0 
60 
63 
67 
60 
0 

60 
78 
79 


76 
67 
60 

67 

50 
80 


8 

6  and  7  combined 
Score            Rank 

Final 
Rank 

% 

% 

- 

20 

6 

6 

- 

60 

3.6 

8.6 

- 

67 

1 

1 

- 

60 

2 

2 

- 

60 

3.6 

8.6 

- 

33 

6 

6 

70 
81 
81 


TABLE  69.  SPEED  OF  DIVISION 


Orade 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

6  and  7  combined 

Final 

• 

Score 

Rank 

Rank 

Kibestille 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

- 

3 

B.B 

6 

Wakrknsbdro 

0 

2 

6 

4 

6 

- 

6 

3.6 

3 

Cape  Girardeau 

0 

1 

4 

6 

B 

- 

6 

3.6 

4 

Springfield 

0 

2 

3 

6 

6 

- 

6 

1.6 

2 

Marttille 

0 

3 

4 

6 

6 

- 

6 

1.6 

1 

Columbia 

0 

0 

1 

2 

6 

- 

3 

6J> 

6 

All  Schools 

0 

1 

4 

4 

6 

8 

4 

Courtis  Standards 

6 

6 

8 

10 

11 

Small  Cities 

B 

6 

8 

10 

10 

, 

Orad*       3 


Kirkstille 

Warrensburo 

Cape  Girardeau 

Springfield 

Maryville 

Colombia 


All  Schools  0 

Courtis  Standards 
Small  Cities 


0 
67 
69 


TABLE  70.  ACCURACY  OF  DIVISION 
5  6  7  8 


% 
0 
60 
S3 
67 
67 
0 

80 

77 
77 


33 
87 
76 
71 
BO 
60 

67 
87 
87 


% 
BO 
80 
80 
7B 


71 
90 
91 


'8 
91 
98 


6  and  7  combined 
Score           Bank 

Final 
Rank 

% 

33 

6 

6 

80 

2 

2 

86' 

1 

1 

71 

8 

8 

60 

4.6 

4 

60 

4.6 

6 

'  See  page  447,  note  1. 


School 

Addition 

S»             A 

KlRKSriLLE 

6.6            6 

Waerensbcrg 

3               3 

Cape  Girardeau 

1               1 

Sprikgfield 

6.6             2 

Maryville 

2                6 

Columbia 

4                4 

RESULTS  OF  STANDARD  TESTS 

TABLE  71.  COMPAEISON  OF  BANKS  IN  COURTIS  TESTS' 

Division 
A 
6 
2 
1 
3 
4 
6 
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Subtraction 

MtUtiplication 

S              A 

S             A 

6              6 

6               6 

4              2 

3.6            3.6 

2.6             4 

2               1 

2.6             3 

3.6             2 

1                5 

1                S.6 

5                1 

6                6 

Four  Operations 
Ckimbined 


TABLE  72.  MEDIAN  SCORES  IN  STONE  REASONING  TEST' 


Grade 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

6  and  7  combined 
Score           Rank 

Final 
Rank 

KlRKSVILLE 

0.0 

1.0 

1.0 

4.0 

6.2 

- 

6.0                4.5 

6.6 

Warrensbdrg 

0.0 

1.0 

2.0 

3.6 

6.6 

- 

4.4                6 

5.S 

Cape  Girardeau 

1.0 

2.0 

3.0 

6.0 

7.1 

- 

6.6                  1 

1 

Springfield 

1.0 

2.0 

3.6 

4.6 

6.8 

- 

6.8                  2 

2 

Maryville 

0.0 

0.5 

3.1 

4.0 

6.7 

- 

5.4                  3 

8 

Columbia 

1.0 

2.5 

4.6 

4.6 

6.0 

- 

6.0                  4.6 

4 

All  Schools 

1.0 

1.6 

3.0 

4.0 

6.4 

7.0 

5.2 

Starch  Standards' 

4.6 

6.2 

7.8 

9.4 

11.0 

12.6 

Three  Cities"' 

3.1 

5.0 

7.3 

8.9 

Boston 

4.4 

6.6 

7.6 

2.  Spelling  Tests 

For  these  tests  thirty  words  were  selected  for  each  grade.  Twen  ty  of  these  were  taken 
from  the  Ayres  SpelHng  Scale,  and  the  other  ten  from  the  Boston  Minimum  Lists.* 

TABLE  73.  SPELLING  OF  WORDS  FROM  THE  AYRES  LIST 


Grade 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

6  and  7  combined 
Score        Rank 

Final 
Rank 

KlRKSVILLE 

67 

66 

63 

73 

64 

58 

- 

61               6 

6 

Warrensburg 

82 

66 

68 

76 

79 

71 

- 

74              4 

4 

Cape  Girardeau 

76 

84 

82 

85 

80 

83 

- 

80               1.5 

2 

Springfield 

95 

86 

72 

89 

81 

79 

- 

80               L6 

1 

Maryville 

97 

93 

73 

80 

76 

76 

- 

76'             8 

S 

Columbia 

Not  given 

60 

67 

66 

67 

76 

- 

72               S 

6 

All  Schools 

81 

74 

64 

78 

74 

73 

77 

76' 

Ayres  Standard' 

77 

77 

76 

76 

76 

76 

76 

'  For  graphic  comparisons  of  the  median  scores  in  Missouri  training  schools  with  Conrtis  standards,  see  Table  84. 
'  S-=Speed.  A—Accuracy. 

'  In  this  test  the  pupils  are  given  a  folder  which  contains  twelve  problems  of  graded  difficulty.  Exactly  fifteen  min- 
utes are  allowed  the  pupils  in  which  to  work  as  many  problems  as  they  can.  A  certain  problem  value,  as  determined 
by  the  author  of  the  tests,  is  credited  for  each  correct  answer.  The  pupil's  score  in  the  test  is  obtained  by  adding 
all  the  credits  which  he  receives. 
'  Ba.sed  on  results  from  2615  pupils  in  18  schools. 

°  The  average  of  the  medians  secured  at  Butte,  Montana ;  Laportc,  Indiana:  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
®The  words  were  not  given  by  the  examiners,  but  were  dictated  by  the  regular  grade  or  practice  teacher.  This  was 
deemed  advisable  because  of  the  fact  that  the  pupils  were  more  familiar  with  the  voice  and  enunciation  of  the 
teacher.  In  correcting  the  papers  credit  was  given  for  accepted  forms  of  simplified  spelling,  and  for  wrong  words, 
evidently  misunderstood,  which  were  correctly  .spelled.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  test  that  progress  thru  the 
grades  is  not  made  by  getting  a  higher  score  on  the  same  words,  but  by  maintaining  the  same  score  (79)on  lists 
of  words  of  increasing  difficulty.  The  comparisons  are  made  in  terms  of  averages  instead  of  medians  because  the 
standards  are  so  stited. 
'  See  page  447,  note  1.  '  Average  of  84  cities. 
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TABLE  74.  SPELLING  OF  WORDS  FEOM  THE  BOSTON  LIST' 


6 


8 


6  and  7  combined       Final 


Score 

Rank 

Kai 

KiRKSVILLE 

36 

33 

29 

69 

39 

S3 

- 

33 

6 

6 

Warremsbcro 

69 

47 

31 

66 

60 

43 

,- 

62 

S 

a 

Cape  Girardeau 

57 

66 

66 

67 

66 

62 

_ 

63' 

1 

2 

Springfield 

7S 

61 

71 

71 

74        ■ 

60 

- 

62 

2 

1 

Maryville 

73 

69 

38 

67 

59 

37 

- 

42 

6 

4 

Columbia 

Not  given 

38 

28 

36 

53 

36 

- 

44 

4 

6 

All  Schools 

67 

60 

42 

68 

56 

46 

67 

49 

Brookline,  Mass; 

3 

61 

69 

84 

66 

80 

3.  Penmanship  Tests 

The  tests  in  penmanship  were  arranged  by  Professor  Henry  W.  Holmes  of  Harvard 
University,  and  were  used  with  his  permission.  Records  for  comparison  with  the  pres- 
ent results  were  made  available  thru  his  courtesy. 

The  ranking  of  the  different  schools  is  practically  the  same  in  both  tests  given.  For 
efficiency  in  writing  a  proper  balance  must  evidently  be  maintained  between  speed 
and  qusJity;  that  is,  neither  speed  nor  quality  of  writing  can  be  bettered  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other.  By  taking  both  factors  into  consideration,  the  Warrensburg  school 
stands  first  in  the  ranking.  It  has  the  best  writing  from  the  standpoint  of  quality 
combined  with  fair  speed.  Cape  Girardeau  and  Columbia  come  next,  and  SpriiigfielQ, 
Maryville,  and  Kirksville  follow  in  the  order  named. 

TABLE  75.  SPEED  OF  HANDWRITING* 


Grade 

2 

s 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Band  7 

Score 

combined 

Bank 

Fina 
Ran 

Kirksville 

31 

39 

69 

69 

83 

71 

- 

79 

6 

6 

Warrensburg 

46 

44 

60 

79 

82 

92 

- 

87 

4 

3.6 

Cape  Girardeau 

38 

66 

76 

100 

112 

111 

- 

111 

1 

1 

Springfield 

44 

69 

76 

97 

110 

96 

- 

104 

2 

2 

Maryville 

39 

54 

51 

66 

88 

89 

- 

83 

6 

6 

Columbia 

86 

32 

61 

87 

89 

92 

- 

89 

S 

3.6 

All  Schools 

40 

49 

62 

80 

92 

92 

102 

93' 

St.  Louis" 

37 

67 

64 

66 

69 

76 

78 

Newton,  Mass. 

39 

66 

69 

73 

85 

94 

102 

Brookline,  Mass. 

76 

87 

90 

98 

(1236  pupils) 

'  The  relative  standings  of  the  schools  in  the  spelling  of  words  from  the  Boston  list  is  shown  in  the  above  table. 
The  reason  for  the  lower  scores  on  the  Boston  list  is  that  the  words  are  much  more  difficult  than  those  of  the  Ay  res 
list. 

*  See  page  447,  note  1. 

*  Boston  standards  for  these  words  range  from  86  per  cent  to  95  per  cent,  but  only  after  the  words  have  been  studied 
for  one  or  two  lessons.  The  conditions  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  were  the  same  as  in  Missouri, 

•The  Holmes  Test  for  the  Speed  of  Writing  is  given  as  follows:  A  short  sentence  is  written  on  the  board  by  the 
examiner  and  copied  by  the  children  at  the  top  of  their  papers.  After  the  directions  for  the  test  have  been  given, 
the  sentence  is  read  in  concert  by  the  class  several  times,  so  that  it  is  fairly  well  learned  before  the  test  begins,  and 
little  or  no  time  is  lost  by  the  pupils  because  of  forgotten  copy.  After  twoshort  practice  periods  of  15  seconds  each, 
which  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  "warming  up,*'  the  sentence  is  written  repeatedly  for  a  one  minute  and  a  four 
minute  period.  The  number  of  letters  written  per  minute  in  each  period  is  found,  and  the  average  of  these  is  taken 
as  the  pupils'  speed  of  writing. 

The  sentence  is:  "Jolly  kings  bring  gifts  while  happy  maids  dance."  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  sentence  con- 
tains most  of  the  letters  and  the  common  letter  combinations. 
'  The  Holmes  material  was  not  used  in  this  test. 
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TABLE  76.  QUALITY  OF  HANDWRITING' 
3  4  5  6  7  8 


6  and  7  combined      Final 


Score 


Bank        Bank 


KIRE8VILLE 

S6 

32 

38 

36 

38 

86 

- 

37 

6 

6 

Warrensbdrg 

36 

39 

43 

48 

47 

61 

- 

61 

1 

1 

Cape  Girardeau 

83 

36 

43 

39 

42 

47 

- 

42 

4 

3 

Springfield 

34 

29 

33 

86 

43 

40 

- 

41 

5 

4.5 

Maeyville 

32 

41 

38 

43 

45 

37 

- 

44 

3 

4.5 

Colombia 

60 

42 

46 

43 

44 

49 

- 

47 

2 

2 

All  Schools 

36 

36 

39 

41 

42 

45 

47 

44 

Kansas  City* 

SO 

36 

42 

60 

64 

66 

St  Louis' 

80 

32 

37 

49 

57 

63 

74 

Newton,  Mass. 

54 

50 

46 

48 

61 

60 

63 

Starch  Standards' 

27 

33 

37 

43 

47 

63 

67 

South  Bend  Standards' 

40 

40 

60 

60 

60 

60 

4.  Reading'  Tests 

The  reading  tests  were  four  in  number:  the  Kansas  Silent  Reading  Test  and  Pro- 
fessor Hohnes's  three  tests  (a)  for  speed  in  silent  reading,  (b)  in  reproducing  a  pas- 
sage read,  and  (c)  in  answering  questions  on  a  passage  read. 


TABLE  77.  KANSAS  SILENT  READING  TESTS' 


Grade 

3 

i 

5 

6 

7 

8 

6  and  7  combined 
Score        Bank 

Final 
Rank 

KiRKSTILLE 

B.2 

9.8 

12.8 

16.8 

19.3 

- 

18.4 

2 

2 

Warrensburg 

10.3 

10.3 

12.5 

12.9 

20.1 

- 

16.7 

3 

3 

Cape  Girardeau 

18.1 

16.3 

23.8 

10.6 

30.0 

- 

19.7 

1 

1 

Springfield 

10.6 

13.4 

18.3 

18.6 

17.3 

- 

13.9 

5 

6 

Maryville 

7.2 

8.6 

14.6 

11.7 

15.8 

- 

12.8 

6 

6 

Columbia 

6.8 

12.4 

16.3 

16.4 

16.3 

- 

15.4 

4 

4 

All  Schools 

8.5 

12.4 

16.3 

13.2 

20.0 

18.4 

16.2 

Scores  in  19  Cities' 

6.0 

9.9 

13.7 

13.4 

16.6 

18.8 

Western  States 

6.1 

10.6 

14.4 

15.0 

18.0 

20.6 

*The  Holmes  Test  for  the  Quality  of  Writing  provides  for  the  rating  on  the  Ayres  Scale  of  three  samples  of  the 
pupils'  penmanship.  The  average  of  these  three  ratings  is  taken  as  the  final  score. 

The  first  of  the  three  samples  rated  was  the  paper  written  in  the  four  minute  speed  test;  the  second,  a  short  story 
written  by  the  pupils  from  dictation,  and  the  third  the  "  reproduction  "  paper  from  the  reading  test.  In  the  latter 
case  the  pupils  did  not  know  that  the  paper  was  to  be  graded  for  penmanship.  Eiach  of  the  papers  was  rated  inde- 
pendently by  two  of  the  examiners,  and  the  two  ratings  were  averaged  for  the  score  of  the  paper. 
^  The  test  given  in  this  case  was  not  the  Holmes  test,  but  the  writing  was  rated  on  the  Ayres  Scale. 
^  The  purpose  of  this  testis  to  determine  "the  ability  of  pupils  to  get  meaning  from  the  printed  page."  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  "exercises,"  in  the  form  of  short  paragraphs,  in  which  the  child  is  given  certain  directions  to  follow 
or  in  which  he  is  required  to  solve  a  simple  problem.  Each  exercise  is  so  arranged  that  the  response  of  the  child  is 
cither  right  or  wrong.  A  folder  containing  a  set  of  these  exercises  is  given  to  each  child  in  the  class,  and  all  begin 
to  work  at  a  signal  from  the  examiner.  The  score  is  determined  by  the  number  of  exercises  which  are  completed  in 
five  minutes,  the  weighting  of  each  exercise  in  the  final  score  having  been  calculated  by  the  author  of  the  tests. 
The  median  scores  obtiined  are  recorded  in  the  table.  The  slight  decrease  in  the  scores  of  the  sixth  grade  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  two  sets  of  exercises  are  used,  one  set  for  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  and  another  for  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  irrades. 
*  For  7729  pupils. 
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TABLE  T8.  SPEED  OF  SILENT  EEADING' 


Orad 

e       2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

6  and  7  combined 

Final 

Score 

Bank 

Rank 

KlRKSriLLE 

126 

207 

180 

321 

264 

276 

- 

264 

6 

6 

WiRRKKSBURG 

141 

180 

147 

299 

249 

309 

- 

276 

4 

4 

Cape  Girardeau 

147 

8M 

237 

222 

234 

463 

- 

321 

2 

2 

Springfield 

188 

237 

188 

364 

276 

237 

- 

249 

6 

6 

Maryville 

180 

180 

406 

363 

363 

291 

- 

309 

3 

3 

COLUUBIA 

186 

147 

219 

309 

827 

324 

- 

324 

1 

1 

All  Schools 

147 

198 

198 

S09 

276 

318 

363 

Brookline,  Mass. 

249 

283 

809 

294 

(1261  pupils) 

Grade       2 


TABLE  79.  REPKODUCTION  OF  PASSAGE  READ 


6 


KiKKSriLLE 

11 

43 

40 

51 

60 

63 

Warrensburo 

14 

29 

48 

61 

61 

67 

Cape  Girardeau 

14 

66 

60 

63 

63 

69 

Springfield 

26 

49 

64 

49 

67 

64 

Marytille 

41 

29 

43 

61 

67 

57 

Columbia 

29 

37 

29 

67 

49 

67 

All  Schools 

20 

87 

43 

61 

54 

60 

Brookline,  Mass. 

67 

67 

67 

(1224  pupils) 

8 


6  and  7  combined 
Score       Bank 

I^nal 
Bank 

63 

2 

2 

64 

6 

6 

69 

1 

1 

67 

8.6 

S.6 

67 

3.6 

8JS 

49 

6 

6 

TABLE  80.  ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PASSAGE  BEAD 


OnuU 

:       2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

6  and  7  combined 

Final 

Score 

Bank 

Bank 

KlBKSVILLK 

19 

39 

49 

64 

69 

68 

- 

69 

6 

6.6 

Warrensboro 

19 

44 

44 

72 

68 

68 

_ 

68 

6 

6.6 

Cape  Girardeau 

89 

71 

77 

78 

77 

86 

- 

82 

1 

1 

Spmngfield 

88 

59 

68  . 

77 

78 

77 

- 

77 

2 

2 

Marytille 

44 

49 

64 

69 

72 

69 

- 

72 

3 

3.6 

Columbia 

63 

53 

44 

68 

70 

73 

- 

70 

4 

8,8 

All  Schools 

37 

50 

62 

69 

72 

72 

76 

78' 

Brookline,  Mass. 

62 

64 

68 

73 

(1262  pupils) 

6.  Composition  Test 

For  this  test  the  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  were  asked  to  write  a 
composition  on  any  one  of  three  assigned  subjects.  The  topics  given  were  such  that 
the  pupil  had  a  fairly  wide  range  of  choice,  while  the  product  was  kept  fairly  uniform. 
The  compositions  were  graded  by  the  Harvard-Newton  Composition  Scale. 


'  For  this  and  the  two  following  tests  the  pupils  are  given  slips  of  paper  on  which  is  printed  a  simple  story,  and  a 
period  of  twenty  seconds  is  allowed  for  reading.  When  the  signal  to  stop  is  given,  each  child  makes  a  mark  under 
the  word  which  he  is  reading,  and  then  finishes  the  reading  of  the  story.  When  all  are  done,  the  claB,s  is  asked  to 
reproduce  the  story  in  writing.  Finally,  a  set  of  questions  on  the  main  points  of  the  story  is  given,  and  the  pupils 
are  asked  to  write  the  an-swers.  The  speed  of  silent  reading  is  .scored  in  the  number  of  words  read  per  minute :  the 
reproduction  is  scored  according  to  the  number  of  ideas  which  are  correctly  reproduced  by  the  pupil,  and  the  an- 
swers to  the  questions  according  to  definite  values  assigned  them.  The  grade  scores  are  the  averages  of  the  indi- 
vidual scores.  Before  giving  this  test  a  similar  test  was  first  practised  to  familiarize  the  children  with  the  mechanics 
of  the  operation. 
'  See  page  447,  note  1. 
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School 

KiRKSVlLLE 

Warrensburo 
Cape  Girardeau 
Springfield 
Maryville 
Columbia 

All  Schools 
Bloomington,  Ind.' 
(268  pupils) 


TABLE  81.  COMPOSITIONS 

Grade  7  Grade  8 

64  T2 


6T 
74 
75 
«7 
70 

67 
81 


6B 
7S 
7B 
60 

70 
67 


Final  BatUc^ 
4.6 
6 
1 
2 

4.6 
8 


6.  Final  RanMng  of  the  Schools 

By  way  of  summarizing  the  inter-school  comparisons,  a  final  ranking  of  the  schools 
on  the  basis  of  the  results  in  all  the  tests  has  been  made.  The  tables  show  that  Cape 
Girardeau  easily  ranks  first.  This  school  stands  either  first  or  second  in  all  but  three 
of  the  tests.  Springfield  stands  second,  while  Maryville  and  Warrensburg  are  about 
tied  for  third  place,  with  the  advantage  slightly  in  favor  of  the  former.  Columbia 
comes  fifth,  and  Kirksville  last — considerably  below  the  other  schools. 

The  relative  standing  of  the  schools  is  not,  however,  the  most  significant  thing 
that  the  results  of  the  tests  show.  Of  much  greater  importance  is  the  fact  of  the  wide 
variation  between  these  schools.  Altho  in  practically  every  test  there  are  two  or 
more  schools  in  which  the  attainments  are  very  close,  yet  in  every  test  the  difference 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  score  is  considerable.  It  does  not  seem  that  such 
variations  should  exist  between  schools  which  are  engaged  in  similar  work.  Since  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  selection  of  pupils  or  their  general  intelligence  is  sufficiently  differ- 
ent in  the  various  schools  to  produce  such  results,  the  explanation  must  be  looked  for 
in  differences  in  the  quality  and  amount  of  school  training. 

TABLE  82.  SUMMARY  OF  RANKS  GIVEN  EACH  SCHOOL 


Arithmetic  Tests 


Spelling 


Penman- 
ship^ 


Reading  and 
Composition 


Kirksville 

Warrensburo 

Cape  Girardeau 

Springfield 

Maryville 

Columbia 


96 

64.6 

31.5 

62.6 

62.6 

72 


I  The  comparisons  in  this  test  are  based  on  the  scores  of  the  seventh  grades  alone  because  there  is  no  eighth  grade 
in  Columbia,  and  the  scores  for  the  eighth  grades  at  Kirksville  and  Maryville  are  based  on  so  few  cases  as  to  be 
unreliable. 

'  These  medians  were  found  by  combining  the  scores  of  the  A  and  B  divisions  of  the  grades  in  Bloomington.  See  Re- 
port of  Second  Indiana  Conference  on  Educational  MeasureTTients,  page  117  ff. 
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7.  Progress  in  the  Schools 

The  efficiency  of  a  school  may  be  judged,  in  part,  at  least,  by  the  advance  in  the 
various  subjects  which  the  pupils  of  the  school  make  from  grade  to  grade.  This  was 
one  of  the  methods  used  above  to  estimate  the  rank  of  a  school.  It  should  always  be 
kept  in  mind,  however,  that  the  progress  shown  below  is  not  that  of  the  same  pu- 
pils, but  that  of  the  school  as  a  whole.  The  records  simply  tell  how  much  superior 
the  standing  of  the  pupils  in  one  grade  is  to  that  of  the  pupils  in  some  preceding 
grade  in  the  same  school,  and  this  line  of  progress  in  any  one  school  may  be  easily 
disturbed  if  any  grade  be  above  or  below  its  normal  standard.  In  the  schools  as  a 
group  such  irregularities  are  likely  to  be  smoothed  out.  This  uniformity  in  the  pro- 
gress from  grade  to  grade  is  an  important  element  in  the  comparison.  There  may 
be  a  regular  Jidvance  in  each  grade,  or  all  the  gains  may  be  made  in  one  or  two  grades 
with  little  or  no  gain  in  the  other  grades.  Grading  of  pupils  and  the  outlining  of 
courses  of  study  is  done,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  belief  that  regular  and  uniform 
progress  is  the  rule.  It  was  not  considered  necessary  to  make  diagrams  for  all  the  tests ; 
the  seven  given  in  Table  83  indicate  clearly  the  general  situation. 

The  progress  lines  for  all  the  schools  taken  together  are  shown  at  the  right  of  the 
diagram.  They  indicate,  for  the  most  part,  a  steady  and  gradual  gain  in  the  average 
attainments  of  the  pupils  from  the  second  to  the  eighth  grade.  In  many  cases  the 
lines  do  not  rise  as  rapidly  after  the  sixth  grade  as  they  do  before  this  grade.  This 
is  what  we  should  expect,  because  intensive  drill  in  the  foiTnal  subjects  is  about  fin- 
ished by  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade.  There  is  one  noticeable  exception  to  the  general 
regularity  of  improvement.  In  several  of  the  tests  the  scores  of  the  fifth  grade  are  as 
high  or  higher  than  the  scores  of  the  sixth  grade.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
speed  of  silent  reading,  and  in  the  speed  of  addition.  There  is  a  slight  improvement 
in  the  accuracy  of  addition. 

The  progress  lines  in  the  several  schools  again  bring  out  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  inter-school  differences,  as  well  as  inequalities  in  the  same  school  and  grade  in 
the  standing  of  the  pupils  in  the  various  subjects  of  study.  Altho  there  are  many  cases 
of  regular  and  continued  progress  thru  the  grades,  the  ups  and  downs  in  the  records 
show  altogether  too  frequently  that  grade  standards  are  lacking.  Some  of  the  irregu- 
larities are  doubtless  to  be  explained  by  the  limitation  already  mentioned,  namely,  that 
the  progress  has  not  been  measured  by  the  attainments  of  the  same  groups  of  pupils  in 
successive  years;  but  the  fact  still  remains  that,  in  many  instances,  grade  position  gives 
little  or  no  indication  of  the  character  of  work  or  the  attainments  of  the  pupils. 

8.  Correlations 

A  few  of  the  possible  correlations  among  the  abilities  measured  in  the  tests  have 
been  worked  out,  and  are  given  in  Table  85:' 


'  Most  of  these  correlations  were  calculated  by  the  Spearman  **  foot-rule  **  formula  and  were  then  translated  into 
the  equivalent  coefficients  of  correlation  of  the  Pearson  method.  (See  Tabic  37.  page  169,  of  Thomdike's  Mental  and 
SociaJ  yfeasurements.)  Since  there  is  some  question  concerning  the  reliability  of  this  method  of  calculation,  a  num- 
ber of  the  correlations  were  also  obtained  by  the  usual  Pearson  formula  as  a  check  on  the  results.  The  results  by  the 
two  methods  were  in  sufficient  agreement  to  justify  the  use  of  the  shorter  method  alone  in  the  remaining  correla- 
tions. 
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Academic  courses  in  normal  schools,  228  S.; 
how  professionalized,  148  tl.,  22T,  231. 

Academic  subjects.  Teachers  of,  in  normal 
schools,  283;  salaries  of,  284,  424. 

Academies  :  in  Missouri,  charter  of  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve, 19;  preparation  of  teachers  in 
(1831),  30;  report  on  (1840),  30;  versus  nor- 
mal schools  for  preparation  of  teachers 
(1831-70),  30  ff. 

Administration,  Normal  school :  effects  of  pro- 
posed reorganization,  57  f.;  of  curricula, 
258  ff.;  presidents'  powers  and  duties  in, 
273;  of  teaching  staff,  276  ff.;  of  students, 
392  ff. ;  in  summer  session,  290  ff. ;  influence 
of,  on  students,  353  f.,  397 ;  tone  of,  354  ; 
conclusions  regarding,  396. 

Administration,  State  educational :  development 
of  state  unit,  63;  principle  of  centralization 
in,  63;  purposes  of,  63;  reorganization  of, 
63  ff.,  67  ff.;  conditions  of  successful,  64; 
should  replace  legislative  detail,  64;  special 
concern  with  teachers,  64;  state  superin- 
tendent, 65;  need  of  unified  control,  65, 
349;  experiments  in  Massachusetts,  Wis- 
consin, Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Montana, 
65  f . ;  teacher  supply  the  chief  problem  of, 
65;  control  by  single  board,  67;  relation  of 
executives, .  68 ;  certification  of  teachers, 
347  f. ;  conclusions  regarding,  388  ff. 

Administration,  Training  for,  153,  159. 

Administrative  policies  of  proposed  Board  of 
Education,  390. 

Admission  to  normal  schools :  standards  of, 
128  ff.;  effects  of  unregulated  attendance, 
302  ff. ;  early  requirements  for,  307 ;  pledge 
to  teach,  307;  age  limits,  307;  examination 
for,  308;  "proving  up,"  308;  uniform  ad- 
ministration needed,  311  f.;  indispensable 
conditions,  312  f.;  state  department  the 
appropriate  agent  for,  312;  original  creden- 
tials necessary,  313;  conclusions  regarding, 
391,396. 

Adviser,  Educational,  proposed  for  normal 
schools,  255  f. 

Advisers,  Student,  at  Kirksville,  314;  at  Cape 
Girardeau,  314,  note  3. 

Age:  of  students  in  normal  schools,  117,  Table 
26,  p.  429 ;  of  teachers  in  normal  schools, 
99,  Table  5,  p.  419. 

Agreement:  of  normal  schools (1904): curricu- 
lum provisions  of,  87  f.,  309;  attitude  of 
Kirksville  toward,  309,  312. 
of  normal  schools  (1914):  curriculum  provi- 
sions of.  162. 
of  normal  school  Conference  (1916):  nature 
and  promise  of,  61  f. ,  387 ;  curriculum  provi- 
sions of,  164  f.,  173;  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers, 104  f. 


Agriculture:  courses  in,  240  ff..  Tables  1,  2, 
pp.  409,  411 ;  teachers  of,  282  f. 

Albany,  State  normal  school  established  at,  31. 

Ancient  languages,  232 :  amount  and  variety  of, 
232 ff.;  enthusiasm  of  teachers  for,  233; 
courses  in.  Tables  1,  2,  pp.  406,  411. 

Appointment :  of  normal  school  teachers,  280 ; 
of  normal  school  graduates,  349:  present 
procedure  in,  350;  demand  yet  unspecial- 
ized,  350 ;  candidates  too  little  studied,  351  f. ; 
normal  schools  responsible  for  appoint- 
ments, 351 ;  and  for  teachers  in  service,  352 ; 
conclusions  on,  396. 

Apprentice  system  of  practice  teaching :  at  St. 
Louis,  202  ff. ;  need  for,  in  state  at  large, 
349;  possible  thru  unified  control,  349. 

Arithmetic:  collegiate  course  in,  150;  in  sec- 
ondary curricula,  164;  tests  of  training 
schools  in,  446  ff. 

Art  and  science  of  teaching  in  early  normal 
schools,  29,  32  f. 

Attendance:  at  normal  schools:  local  nature  of, 
118  f.;  at  Harris  Teachers  College,  125;  hy- 
men, motives  and  effects  of,  292;  of  second- 
ary students,  295  f.;  problem  of,  301  ff.; 
effects  of  present  procedure,  302  f. ;  conti- 
nuity possible  and  necessary,  304  f. ;  favor- 
able legislation  needed,  305;  unified  ad- 
ministration needed,  305;  normal  schools 
partly  responsible,  306;  desire  of  students 
for  continuity,  306;  regulation  of  summer 
session,  306;  conclusions  concerning,  396; 
in  students'  families,  118,  Table  34,  p.  432; 
at  schools  of  Missouri,  average  number  of 
days,  20. 

Ava,  High  school  at,  299. 

Ayres  spelling  scale,  449. 

xJabcock,  Kendrick  C,  101. 

Bache,  Alexander  D. ,  on  preparation  of  teach- 
ers (1839),  26. 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Degree  of,  in  Missouri  normal 
schools,  37,  344. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  Degree  of, 
344. 

Bachelor  degrees  (four-year)  from  Missouri 
normal  schools,  Table  48,  p.  437. 

Bagley,  WiUiam  C,  5,  404. 

Baldwin,  Joseph:  life  and  character,  35 ;  estab- 
lishes normal  school  at  Kirksville,  34 ;  urges 
unified  policy  for  normal  schools,  44  ;  work 
in  state  at  large,  84;  plan  of  degrees  at 
Kirksville,  344. 

Ballard,  Edward,  on  preparation  of  teachers 
(1862).  p.  31. 

Baptist  colleges  in  Missouri,  19. 

Barnard,  Henry,  in  Connecticut,  29  ;  in  Wiscon- 
sin, 31. 
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BeckedoriF,  L.,  aids  teacher-training  in  Ger- 
many (1837),  27. 

Bell-Lancaster  schools,  187. 

Biology:  lacking  in  Missouri  normal  schools, 
239;  importance  of,  239;  courses  in  (1917- 
18),  Tables  1,  2,  pp.  408,  ill. 

Board  of  Curators  :  relations  with  professional 
board  of  executives,  57;  possible  use  as 
board  of  education,  388,  note  1 ;  transfer 
of  powers  to  proposed  board  of  education, 
390. 

Board  of  Education,  State  :  Missouri  ex-officio, 
42;  reorganization  of,  in  Missouri,  63  ff., 
388  ff.;  proposed  composition  and  duties, 
388  f.;  proposed  administrative  policies, 
390  f. ;  in  Massachusetts,  6S ;  in  Wisconsin, 
65;  in  Illinois,  65;  in  Iowa,  66;  in  Kansas, 
66;  in  Montana,  66  f.;  function  of,  69. 

Boards  of  Regents :  single  board  at  first,  42 ; 
objections  to  single  board,  42 ;  single  board 
opposed  by  teachers,  43 ;  separate  boards 
established,  43 ;  non-partisan  provisions, 
43  ;  .contemporary  criticism  of  separate 
boards,  43 ;  present  operation  of,  44  ff. ; 
function  of,  45  f.;  rapid  changes  in  member- 
ship, 45  ;  politics  in,  47  ;  weakness  both  in 
material  and  educational  problems,  48  f.; 
diversity  of  procedure  under,  49 ;  lack  of 
unity  in  state  policies,  49;  summary  of  de- 
fects, 53  f.;  advantage  of,  54;  proposals  to 
replace  with  unified  control,  54  ff. ,  65, 388  f . ; 
effects  of  proposed  reorganization,  57  ff.; 
voluntary  cooperation  of  normal  schools 
under,  61  f. ;  effect  of  local  control  on  nor- 
mal school,  75 ;  appointment  of  teachers  by, 
280;  powers  transferred  to  proposed  board 
of  education,  390. 

Bonus  credit:  at  Cape  Girardeau,  319  f.;  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  360. 

Botany,  Courses  in,  239,  Table  1,  p.  408. 

Brooks,  Charles :  efforts  for  preparation  of  teach- 
ers (1834-39),  pp.  25,  28;  on  origin  of  nor- 
mal schools,  26. 

Boston  minimum  spelling  lists,  449  f. 

C/ADET  system  of  practice  teaching, »««  Appren- 
tice system. 

California,  proportion  of  secondary  school  at- 
tendance, 20. 

Carnegie  Foundation :  bulletins  of,  xvi;  purpose 
o^in  present  study,  xvi ;  provisional  curri- 
cula published  by,  194. 

Carter,  James  G. :  on  preparation  of  teachers 
(1824-39),  24;  petitions  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  for  funds,  24;  opens  semi- 
nary at  Lancaster  (1827),  24;  elected  to  le- 
gislature (1835),  28 ;  secures  board  of  educa- 
tion forMassachusetts(1837),  28;  advocates 
normal  schools,  28. 

Calendar  of  Missouri  normal  schools.  Develop- 
ment of,  301. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Normal  school  at:  establish- 
ment of,  34  f.;  location  of,  36;  growth  in 


numbers,  37;  cost  of  first  building,  38;  se- 
cures separate  board,  42 ;  stability  of  board, 
45 ;  board  of  regents  at,  47 ;  housing  of,  49 ; 
seeks  to  become  a  liberal  arts  college,  72, 
79,  260,  note ;  influence  of  local  interests  at, 
79 ;  function  of  president  at,  274,  note. 

Teachers  at:  data  from,  402;  training  of, 
101  f..  Tables,  p.  420;  salaries  Of,  Table  15, 
p.  423 ;  salaries  in  department  of  education, 
284;  salaries  by  departments,  Table  16,  p. 
424;  programs  of,  108,  Table  17,  p.  425;  ex- 
tent of  secondary  work.  Table  19,  p.  425; 
policy  toward  part-time,  286;  summer  in- 
structors (1916),  training,  salaries,  and  pro- 
grams, 289,  Tables  20,  21,  pp.  426,  427. 

Students  at:  data  from,  403 f.;  classified  stu- 
dent enrolment.  Table  22  A,  p.  428;  "stan- 
dard" enrolment.  Table  22  B,  p.  428;  policy 
toward  male  attendance,  294;  proportion  of 
men.  Table  23,  p.  428;  secondary  enrol- 
ment. Table  25,  p.  429;  nationality  of  par- 
ents, 117,  Table  27,  p.  429;  occupation  of 
father.  Table  28,  p.  430;  income  of  father. 
Table  29,  p.  431;  size  of  family.  Table  32, 
p.  431 ;  other  teachers  in  family,  Table  33, 
p.  432 ;  normal  school  attendance  of  family. 
Table  34,  p.  432;  high  school  attendance, 
Table  ,35,  p.  432;  ratings  of  students  pre- 
pared at  normal  schools  and  at  high  schools. 
Table  37,  p.  433;  teaching  experience  of. 
Table  38,  p.  433;  examinations  for  admis- 
sion abandoned,  310,  note  4;  programs  of, 
298,  318  f.,  320,  Tables  42,  43,  pp.  434  f.; 
size  of  classes.  Table  46,  p.  436;  method  of 
classification.  316;  secondary  versus  col- 
legiate classification,  317,  note  2;  grades  of 
(1913-14),  Table  44,  p.  435;  records  of, 
337  f.;  administration  of  credit,  89,  337  f.; 
effect  of  irregular  attendance  on  sequence, 
303;  opinion  of  teachers  on  irregular  at- 
tendance, 306. 

Curriculum:  election  of  professional  studies, 
168,  note  2;  course  in  rural  life  problems, 
175,  note  2;  ancient  languages,  232;  mod- 
ern foreign  languages,  234;  commercial 
subjects,  243  f.;  manual  arts,  245;  library 
economy,  246;  physical  training,  247;  list 
of  all  collegiate  courses.  Tables  1,  2,  pp. 
406-411;  practice  facilities  at,  195. 

Training  school:  housing  and  equipment  of, 
197 ;  organization  of,  201 ;  lesson  plans,  216; 
conferences  of  practice  teachers,  218;  pro- 
gram of  studies,  220;  tests  of  training 
school,  209  f.,  443  ff.;  arithmetic,  446  ff., 
455 ;  spelling,  449  f . ;  penmanship,  450  f . ; 
reading,  451  f.;  composition,  453;  final 
rank,  453;  progress  in  selected  abilities, 
454  f.;  selected  correlations,  454,  456. 

Product  of:  in  teaching  population:  rural 
teachers,  362;  graded  elementary  teach- 
ers, 365  f..  Tables  51-55,  pp.  438  f.;  high 
school  teachers,  374,  Tables  56.  57,  p.  439; 
city  and  town  superintendents,  378  f.; 
county  superintendents,  380,  note;  bache- 
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lor's  degrees  from.  Table  48,  p.  iS7 ;  em- 
ployment of  graduates  of  (1915),  Table 
48,  pp.  487  f.;  judgments  of  graduates  as  to 
training,  442. 

Centralization  of  state  educational  control,  63. 

Certificates:  held  by  rural  teachers  (1915),  266; 
needed  restrictions  in,  269  ;  third  grade, 
305,  363;  normal  school  (1915),  employ- 
ment of  recipients,  437  f. 

Certification :  right  of,  acquired  by  normal 
schools,  345;  nature  of  present,  345;  ob- 
jections to  present  form  of,  346 ;  should  be 
specific,  346 ;  should  not  be  fixed  by  statute, 
347 ;  a  single  authority  for,  347 ;  function 
of  state  superintendent  in,  348 ;  share  of  the 
institutions  in,  348;  demands  a  unified 
administration,  349,  363;  conclusions  on, 
396. 

Chancellor  of  the  university.  Proposed,  68, 
388  f.;  duties  of,  389. 

Changes  since  1915,  6;  in  normal  school  admin- 
istration, 354  ff.;  in  salaries  of  teachers,  383, 
note. 

Chemistry  for  teachers,  153. 

Chemistry,  Courses  in,  238,  Tables  1, 2,  pp.  408, 
411. 

Cheney,  L.  H.,  urges  unified  policy  in  normal 
schools  (1875),  44. 

Christian  Brethren,  186. 

Classesof  institutions  grantingdegrees  to  teach- 
ers in  normal  schools,  in  the  Soldan  High 
School,  St.  Louis,  and  in  the  University  of 
Missouri,  101  f..  Table  8  B,  p.  420. 

Classes  in  normal  schools:  size  of,  258,  264, 
Tables  46,  47,  pp.  436  f;  duplication  of, 
258  f.;  composition  of,  314  f.,  403. 

Classification  of  students  in  normal  schools, 
313  ff.;  indefinite  character  of,  313;  theory 
of  "dropped  students,"  314,  note  1,  322, 
note  2;  procedure  at  Kirksville  and  its  re- 
sults, 314  f. ;  procedure  elsewhere,  316;opin- 
ions  of  teachers  on,  317,  note  1;  fixed  curri- 
cula the  solution,  316. 

Clinton,  Governor  De  Witt,  and  preparation  of 
teachers,  30. 

Coleman,  W.  E.,  on  normal  schools,  39. 

Collection  and  treatment  of  data,  401  S. 

Colleges  of  Education,  a  substitute  for  normal 
schools,  12,  55  f. 

Colleges  of  Missouri  visited,  6. 

Colleges  and  universities:  preparation  of  teach- 
ers in,  XV,  4;  relations  witn  normal  schools, 
39  f.;  see  also  Universities. 

Collegiate  courses:  nature  of,  149 ff.;  students 
in,  177;  professional,  177  flf.;  in  normal 
schools,  list  of.  Tables  1,  2,  pp.  406  ff.,  411. 

Collegiate  curricula  in  Missouri  normal  schools, 
166;  organization  of,  392  f. 

Collegiate  programs  of  normal  school  students, 
318  f..  Tables  42,  43,  pp.  434  f. 

Collegiate  teachers.  Secondary  work  of,  285, 
Table  19,  p.  425. 


Colored  population  of  Missouri,  17. 

Colored  teachers,  see  Lincoln  Institute. 

Columbia,  Missouri,  pays  bonus  for  university, 
36. 

Commercial  subjects,  (bourses  in,  243,  Tables 
1,  2,  pp.  409,  411;  mixture  of  students  in, 
243. 

Commissioner  of  Education,  Proposed  State, 
65  f.,  68,  388  f.;  United  States,  reports  of, 
20. 

Common  school  branches,  173. 

Composition  of  classes  in  normal  schools,  314  f. 

Composition,  Tests  of  training  schools  in,  452. 

Concentration:  of  practice  teaching,  222;  of  high 
school  curricula,  262. 

Conclusions,  General  statement  of,  7. 

Conclusions  and  proposals  of  the  study,  387  ff. ; 
constitutionaJ  modifications,  388;  legisla- 
tive provisions,  388  f.;  administrative  poli- 
cies, 390;  purpose  and  scope  of  normal 
schools,  391 ;  curricula,  391  ff. ;  staff  of  in- 
struction, 395;  the  student  body,  396. 

"Conference  agreement"  of  normal  schools 
(1916),  61  f.;  value  of,  62;  extension  of,  62; 
provisions  of,  89;  standard  for  instructors, 
104  f.;  for  teaching  programs,  110,  note  4; 
establishes  secondary  curriculum,  164;  ter- 
minology of,  164,  note;  should  have  time  to 
mature,  387. 

Conference  of  Missouri  normal  school  presi- 
dents (1914),  162. 

Conferences  of  practice  teachers,  217. 

Constitution  of  Missouri,  18;  of  1820,  schools  for 
poor,  19,  note;  changes  proposed  in  pres- 
ent, 388;  changes  not  indispensable,  388, 
note. 

Control  of  normal  schools,  see  Normal  schools 
in  Missouri. 

Correlations  of  selected  abilities  of  pupils  in 
Missouri  training  schools:  speed  and  qual- 
ity of  writing  in  two  different  tests;  speed 
of  silent  reading  and  quality  of  reproduc- 
tion; quality  of  reproduction  in  different 
tests;  "auditory"  and  "visual"  reproduc- 
tion, 454,  456. 

Course,  Length  of,  in  early  normal  schools,  29, 
32. 

Courses   in   normal  schools:  organization  of, 
172  ff.;  "curriculum,"  227;  how  profession- 
alized, 227, 393;  lack  of  sequence  in,  302  ff.; 
integrating,  183,  224,  394. 
Secondary  professional,  173;  common  school 
branches,  173;  psychology  of  learning,  174; 
rural  life  problems,  174;  rural  school  man- 
agement, 175;  methods  and  observation, 
176. 
Collegiate  professional,  177  ff.;  object  of,  393; 
position   of,  393;  "introduction  to  teach- 
ing," 182  f.;  specific  methods,  225  ff.;  list  of 
(1917-18),  Tables  1,  2,  pp.  406,  411. 
Collegiate  academic,  228  ff.;  English  and  put>- 
lic  speaking,  228  ff.;  ancient  languages. 
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232  f. ;  modem  foreign  languages,  234  f . ;  his- 
tory and  government,  235 f.;  mathematics, 
236  ff.;  physics  and  chemistry,  238  f.;  bot- 
any, zoology,  physiology,  hygiene,  and 
sanitation,  239  f. ;  geography  and  geology, 
240;  agriculture,  240  f.;  fine  arts,  242  f.; 
commercial  subjects,  243  f.;  manual  or  in- 
dustrial arts,  245;  home  economics,  245  f.; 
library  economy,  246;  physical  training, 
24T;  list  of  (1917-18),  Tables  1,2,  pp.  406  ff., 
411. 

Courtis  tests,  443;  diagrams  of  training-school 
records  in,  455. 

Council,  Administrative,  for  preparation  of 
teachers,  56  f.,  97,  390. 

County  superintendents,  see  Superintendents. 

Cousin,  M.,  on  preparation  of  teachers  (1835), 
25,  26. 

Credentials:  for  admission,  308;  abandoned  in 
favor  of  "  proving  up,"  311 ;  policy  regard- 
ing: at  Kirksville,  330;  at  Warrensbui^, 
336;  at  Cape  Girardeau,  338;  at  Spring- 
field, 339;  at  Maryville,  342;  proper  treat- 
ment of,  343,  note  1 ;  see  also  Credit. 

Credit  at  normal  schools :  pressure  for  academic, 
74f.  ;bon us  system  atCapeGirardeau,319f.; 
standard  too  low,  320;  administration  of, 
328;  at  Kirksville,  328  ff.;  at  Warrensburg, 
336  f. ;  at  Cape  Girardeau,  337  ff. ;  at  Spring- 
field, 339  ff.;  at  MaryvUIe,  341  f.;  essentials 
of  administration  of,  342  ff. ;  general  princi- 
ple of,  344;  conclusions  on,  396;  data  con- 
cerning, 403. 

Critic  teachers:  training  of,  100,  283;  status  of, 
213,394;  conclusions  regarding,395;»««aiso 
Supervision  of  practice  teaching. 

Crisis,  Present,  in  public  education,  13. 

Curamings,  H.  B.,  443. 

Curricula  in  normal  schools:  provisional  stan- 
dards for,  4;  definition  of,  394;  problems  in 
construction  of,  128  ff.;  preparatory,  prefer- 
ably non-prescriptive,  131;  residence  re- 
quirements, 131  ff.;  prescription  versus  elec- 
tion of  studies,  144  ff.;  "equivalence"  of 
courses  in,  146. 
Differentiation  in:  extent  and  criteria  of,  148; 
organized  professional  training,  149;  nature 
of  collegiate  professional  courses,  150  f.; 
professional  courses  for  high  school  teach- 
ers, 151  f.;  degree  of,  153  f.;  advantage 
of,  153;  mental  and  physical  reasons  for, 
155;  objections  to,  156;  for  administration, 
169;  for  rural  teachers,  160;  conclusions  on, 
392. 
in  Missouri:  early  forms,  29,  30,  32,  33;  early 
provision  for  high  school  graduates  at  War- 
rensburg, 309;  reorganization  (1904),  309  f.; 
in  proposed  reorganization,  58;  favorable 
opportunity  for  reorganization,  124;  present 
organization,  161  ff. ;  characteristics,  161  ff.; 
as  "ladders  of  promotion,"  162  f. 
Secondary:  rural  certificate,  164;  contradic- 
tory aims  of,  165;  should  be  abolished,  130, 


166;  professional  courses,  173;  conclusions 
on,  393. 

Collegiate,  166  ff.:  non-professional  character 
of,  168;  organization  of  specific  courses, 
172;  general  principle  of  organization,  183, 
392  f.;  coordination  of  courses  in,  202  f.;  ob- 
servation, courses  in,  211  f.;  courses  in  spe- 
cific methods,  225  ff.;  courses  in  academic 
subjects,  228. 

Selection  and  distribution  of,  258  ff.,  395; 
concentration  necessary,  260  f . ;  results  with 
undifferentiated  schools,  260;  concentra- 
tion of,  in  Latin,  261 ;  in  all  high  school  sub- 
jects, 262 ;  effect  of  present  policies  on,  264; 
number  and  kind  needed,  265  ff. 

Relation  of  president  to,  274,  276 ;  effect  of 
male  attendance,  294,  of  transient  attend- 
ance, 302;  regulation  of,  in  summer,  306; 
effect  of  prescription  on  classification  of 
students,  316  f.;  quality  of  teaching  a  fac- 
tor in,  247,  394  f.;  administration  of  the 
school  an  element  in,  353  f.,  397;  effect  of 
elective  system  on  (10  cases),  167  f.,  411  ff.; 
list  of  collegiate  courses  (1917-18),  Tables 
1,  2,  pp.  406  ff.,  411;  collegiate  offerings 
(1917-18)  by  departments.  Table  2,  p.  411 ; 
tor  kindergartners,  in  Harris  Teachers  Col- 
lege, 417;  for  elementary  teachers,  in  Har- 
ris Teachers  College,  169;  in  Kansas  City 
training  school,  418;  conclusions  as  to, 
391  ff. 
"Curriculum"  courses,  227. 
Curriculum  of  the  training  school,  219  ff. 

Damon,  L.  P.,  443. 

Data  used  in  study  of  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers in  Missouri,  6,  401  ff.;  treatment  of,  404. 

Dates  of  establishment  of  state  normal  schools, 
418. 

Dearborn,  Walter  F.,  5,  404,  443. 

Dearmont,  W.  S.,  402. 

De  Garmo,  Charles,  188,  note. 

Degrees:  four-year,  granted  in  Missouri  nor- 
mal schools,  37,  87  f.,  344,  Table  48,  p.  437. 
of  teachers  in  Missouri  normal  schools,  100  f.. 
Table  8,  p.  420;  class  of  institution  grant- 
ing. Table  8  B,  p.  420;  by  departments, 
282  f. ,  Table  9,  p.  421 ;  names  of  institutions 
granting.  Table  10,  p.  422. 
in  the  Soldan  High  School,  St.  Louis,  101, 

Table  8  B,  p.  420. 
in  the  University  of  Missouri,  101,  Table  8  B, 
p.  420. 

Democracy:  among  teachers.  181;  and  educa- 
tion, xvii  f.,  7;  as  justification  of  local  con- 
trol, 75  f. 

Denominational  colleges  in  Missouri,  19. 

Departments  in  normal  .schools:  qualifications 
of  teachers  in  various,  282;  freedom  of 
teachers  in,  277;  salaries  in,  284;  degrees 
of  teachers  in.  Table  9,  p.  421. 

Dewey,  John,  186,  188. 
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Diesterweg,  F.  A.  W.,  promotes  preparation  of 
teachers,  27. 

Differentiation  of  curricula :  extent  and  criteria 
of,  lis  ff. ;  advantage  of,  153;  required  de- 
gree of,  153  f.;  mental  and  physical  reasons 
for,  153;  objections  to,  156  ff.;  preparation 
for  administration,  159;  preparation  of 
rural  teachers,  160;  conclusions  on,  395. 

Differentiation  of  normal  schools,  260 ;  need  of, 
260;  results  of,  applied  to  Latin,  261 ;  in 
high  school  curricula,  262;  advantages  of, 
263. 

Diplomas  in  normal  schools :  early  forms  of, 
344;  present  forms  of,  34.5;  see  also  De- 
grees. 

Distributed  practice  teaching,  222. 

Distribution  of  normal  school  graduates  (1915), 
357. 

"  Dropped "  students  in  normal  schools,  322, 
note  2. 

Duplication  of  normal  school  classes,  258,  395. 

D wight,  Henry  E. ,  on  preparation  of  teachers 
(1829),  25. 

sLacoU  normaU,  26. 

Education : 
American :  superficial  character  of,  xvii;  im- 
portance of  the  teacher  in,  8 ;  requirements 
of,  in  a  democracy,  xvii;  effect  of  war  on, 
xviii;  present  crisis  in,   xviii,'  13,  15;  re- 
sources available  for,  14. 
History  of,  see  History. 
List  of  collegiate  courses  in  (1917-18),  Tables 

1,  2,  pp.  406,  411. 
in  Missouri:  effect  of  Civil  War  on,  19;  pri- 
vate academies,   19;   religious  influences, 
19;  '"subscription  "  schools,  19;  schools  for 
poor,  19,  note;  state  superintendency  cre- 
ated, 19;  recent  legislation,  20;  statistical 
criteria  of,  20 ;  not  hampered  by  race  prob- 
lem, 21. 
State  department  of:  relations  with  training 
institutions,  67  f.;  proposed  organization  of, 
in  Missouri,  68;  see  also  Administration, 
State  educational. 
Teachers  of,  100,  213 f.,  248,  283f.;  conclu- 
sions regarding,  395. 

"Educational  adviser,"  as  aid  to  teachers  in 
normal  schools,  255  f. 

Educational  control.  State:  reorganization  of, 
63  ff.;  unification  of,  in  Missouri,  65;  in 
Massachusetts,  65  f.;  in  Wisconsin,  65  f.;  in 
Illinois,  65 f.;  in  Iowa,  66;  in  Kansas,  66; 
in  Montana,  66  f. 

Educational  institutions  in  Missouri,  Method 
of  locating,  35. 

Elective  system :  versus  prescription  of  studies, 
144  ff.;  professional  student  not  qualified 
for,  146;  attitude  of  student  not  improved 
by,  147;  not  a  reliable  measure  of  a  teach- 
er, 254. 


in  Missouri  normal  schools,  166  ff.;  wasteful 
results  of,  259 ;  restricted  by  economic  sit- 
uation, 261;  effects  of :  on  teachers,  277  f.; 
on  students,  279;  on  curricula,  166  ff..  Table 
3,  pp.  411  ff.;  conclusions  regarding,  392  ff. 

Elementary  instruction.  Attitude  of  Missouri 
normal  schools  toward,  170. 

Elementary  teachers:  normal  schools  in  early 
period  chiefly  for,  83  f . ;  number  needed  in 
Missouri,  267;  among  normal  school  gradu- 
ates (1915),  358. 
in  Missouri  (1915):  state  at  large,  364;  num- 
bers and  distribution  of,  364;  training  of, 
365;  contributions  of  normal  schools  to, 
366;  salaries  of,  367  f. ;  in  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City,  368;  numbers  and  training, 
368  f . ;  salaries,  369 ;  normal  school  attend- 
ance of.  Tables  51-55,  pp.  438  f. 

English  and  public  speaking,  228;  number  and 
variety  of  courses,  228;  professional  char- 
acter of,  229;  list  of  collegiate  courses  (1917- 
18),  Tables  1,  2,  pp.  406,  411. 

Enrolment  in  normal  schools:  total  classified. 
Table  22  A,  p.  428;  "standard,"  Table  22  B, 
p.  428;  of  men.  Table  23,  p.  428;  secondary. 
Table  25,  p.  429. 

Entrance  requirements,  see  Admission  to  nor- 
mal schools. 

Examinations  in  Missouri  normal  schools:  for 
admission,  308 ;  early  practice,  321 ;  relation 
to  elimination,  325;  effect  of  present  pol- 
icy, 327;  advantage  of  general  final,  327. 

Expansion,  Motives  for,  92  f. 

Expenditure  for  schools  per  capita  of  school 
population  in  Missouri,  20. 

Expenditures  for  normal  schools.  State,  38  f., 
441. 

Experience  in  teaching:  of  students  in  normal 
schools,  123  f.,  297,  Tables  38,  39.  p.  433;  of 
teachers  in  normal  schools,  105  f.,  281, 
Tables  12-14,  pp.  422  f. 

Experimental  elementary  school  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  443,  note  1. 

Experimental  schools,  220  f.,  394. 

r  ACUI.TIES  of  normal  schools,  see  Teachers  in 
normal  schools. 

Failures  of  students  in  normal  schools,  321  ff.. 
Tables  44,  45,  p.  4,35;  seasonal  variation  in, 
325,  Table  45,  p.  435. 

Families:  of  students  in  normal  schools,  size  of, 
118,  Table  32,  p.  431 ;  other  teachers  in,  1 18, 
Table  33,  p.  432;  income  of,  1 17. 
of  teachers  in  normal  schools,  other  teachers 
in,  99,  Table  7,  p.  419. 

Fathers :  of  students  in  normal  schools,  occupa- 
tions of,  117,  Table  28,  p.  430. 
of  teachers  in  normal    schools,  occupations 
of,  99,  Table  6,  p.  419. 

Finances,  Normal  school :  economy  of  reorgan- 
ized system  of  control,  58  f.;  of  differenti- 
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ated  cnrricula,  258f.,  269  f.;  state  partici- 
pation in,  38  f.,  441. 

Financial  attraction  of  teaching,  118, 125,  Table 
30,  p.  431. 

Financial  support  of  teachers,  xvii,  xviii,  10, 
12-15;  of  teachers  in  normal  schools,  114  f., 
284  fiF.,  290,  395;  see  also  Salaries. 

Fine  arts,  242 :  mixture  of  students  in  courses, 
242;  list  of  collegiate  courses.  Tables  1,  2, 
pp.  409,  411. 

Foreign  languages.  Modern,  234;  list  of  collegi- 
ate courses.  Tables  1,  2,  pp.  407,  411. 

Foster,  Richard  B.,at  Lincoln  Institute,  385. 

Francke's  Seminarium  praeceptorum,  27. 

Frederick  the  Great,  Influence  of,  on  prepara- 
tion of  teachers,  27. 

Froebel,  F.,  186,  187. 

Function  of  the  normal  school.  Statement  on 
(1866),  33. 

Funds,  school,  in  Missouri,  Income  of,  20. 

Furst,  Clyde,  5. 

Ctai-laudet  Society,  New  Britain,  Connecticut 
(1850),  24. 

Gallaudet,  Thomas  H.  ,on  preparation  of  teach- 
ers (1825),  24. 

General  method.  Course  in:  historyof  the  name, 
187 ;  present  status  of,  189 ;  best  position  of, 
189;  at  Harris  Teachers  College,  189. 
and  principles  of  teaching,  187  fF. 

Geography,  Courses  in  (1917-18),  240,  Tables 
1,  2,  pp.  408,  411. 

Geology,  Courses  in,  240,  Table  1,  p.  408. 

German:  collegiate  rating  of,  at  Kirksville, 
332;  courses  in,  see  Modern  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

German  element  in  Missouri,  16;  among  stu- 
dents in  normal  schools,  117,  Table  27,  p. 
429. 

Germany,  Example  of,  in  preparation  of  teach- 
ers, 25,  27. 

Governor  of  Missouri,  xv,  3;  requests  study  of 
teacher-training,  3. 

Government,  Courses  in,  235,  Table  1,  p.  407. 

Government  and  control  of  normal  schools,  see 
Normal  schools. 

Grades,  Effect  of  "approved,"  on  attendance, 
292. 
(ratings)  of  students  in  normal  schools  (1913- 

14),  321  ff..  Tables  44,  45,  p.  435. 
School,  of  pupils  taught  by  normal  school 
graduates  (1915),  358. 

Graduate  degrees  of  teachers  in  normal  schools, 
103  ff. 

Graduates :  of  high  schools:  qualitative  distribu- 
tion among  subsequent  occupations,  121  f., 
Table  36,  pp.  432  f. 
of  normal  schools:  data  concerning,  403; 
definition  difficult,  357  ;  proportion  of  two- 
year,  357;  of  1915:  distribution,  occupa- 
tioD,  and  salaries  of,  357  ff..  Table  49,  p. 


437 ;  total  number  from  four-year  curricula, 
88,  Table  48,  p.  437;  at  University  of  Mis- 
souri, 360  f. 

Graduation  from  normal  schools :  history  of,  in 
Missouri,  344  f. ;  unaffected  by  certification, 
345 ;  relation  to  total  attendance,  345 ;  time 
required  for :  at  Kirksville,  334  f. ;  at  War- 
rensburg,  337;  at  Cape  Girardeau,  339;  at 
Springfield,  340  f. ;  at  Mary ville,  342  ;  con- 
clusions on,  396. 

Greek,  Collegiate  courses  in  (1917-18),  Table  1, 
p.  407 ;  see  also  Ancient  languages. 

Hall,  Samuel  R.,  on  preparation  of  teachers, 
23. 

Harnisch,  Wilhelm,  aids  preparation  of  teach- 
ers, 27. 

Harris  Teachers  College  :  establishment  of,  34 ; 
as  local  vocational  institution,  126 ;  should 
be  a  state  school,  60  f.,  127  ;  function  of,  in 
reorganized  state  system,  61  ;  estimate  of 
work  done  by,  205 ;  compared  with  state 
schools,  272. 
Teachers  at,  116  f.;  programs  of,  110;  data 

from.  402. 
Students  at,  99, 125  ff.;  inbreeding  of,  126f.; 

failures  of,  323  f.;  data  from,  402  f. 
Curricula  at,  144  f.,  169,  417 f.;  coordination 
of  courses,  202  ff. ,  203,  note ;  courses  in  ob- 
servation, 211  f.;  for  kindergartners,  417. 
Practice  facilities,  196;  apprentice  system, 
202  ff.;  defects  and  advantages,  203;  sug- 
gested improvements,  204  ;  concentrated 
practice,  224;  position  of  practice,  224 ;  pro- 
gram of  studies  in  Wyman  School,  220. 
Product  of,  369,  372, 376. 

Harvard-Newton  Composition  Scale,  452. 

Harvard  University,  Studies  of  students  at,  298, 
note  1 ;  general  examinations  at,  328. 

Hecker,  J.  J.,  opens  teachers  seminary  (1748), 
p.  27. 

Herbart,  J.  F.,  186;  theory  of  teaching,  188. 

High  school,  State,  for  belated  students,  300  f., 
396. 

High  school  attendance  :  of  normal  school  stu- 
dents, 119  ff..  Table  35,  p.  432;  results  of, 
compared  with  normal  school  training, 
122  f.;  of  students  at  Harris  Teachers  Col- 
lege, 125;  of  secondary  students  in  normal 
schools,  296  f.;  opportunities  for,  120,  297; 
desirability  of,  for.  young  secondary  stu- 
dents in  normal  schools,  298. 

High  school  principals.  Data  from,  372,  note 
1,  376,  note  4,  404. 

High  school  subjects.  Organization  of,  for 
teachers,  151  f. 

High  school  teachers  in  Missouri:  preparation 
of,  in  normal  schools,  85,  170,  Tables  56,  57, 
p.  439;  number  and  kind  needed  in  Missouri 
(1915),  267  f.;  normal  school  graduates 
(1915)  among,  358;  subjects  taught  by.  Ta- 
ble 58,  p.  440;  employed  in  summer  sessions 
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of  normal  schools,  289;  in  state  at  large 
(1915),  372  ff.;  numbers  and  training  of, 
373 ;  contribution  of  normal  schools  to, 
373  ff. ;  salary  of,  375  ;  in  St.  Louis  and  Kan- 
sas City  (1915),  375  f.;  numbers  and  train- 
ing of,  375  f. ;  salary  of,  376. 

High  school  training-classes,  130;  a  temporary 
policy,  130;  in  Minnesota,  176  f.;  increased 
demands  upon,  269. 

High  schools:  development  of,  85  f.;  as  incipient 
■  normal  schools,  86 ;  relations  with  normal 
schools,  86  f.,  313 ;  relations  with  university, 
87;  instruction  in,  how  "advanced,"  133  f; 
social  distinctions  of,  13+  f.;  free  tuition  at, 
in  Missouri,  298,  note  2 ;  quality  of  gradu- 
ates attending  normal  schools.  Table  36, 
p.  432. 

History  of  education,  184;  variations  in,  among 
Missouri  schools,  184;  function  of,  in  teacher- 
training,  184;  textbooks  on,  184,  note;  value 
of,  in  teacher-training,  185  f.;  suggested  re- 
organization of,  186  f.;  place  of,  in  curricu- 
lum, 393;  courses  in.  Table  1,  p.  406. 

History,  political  and  social  science.  Courses  in 
(1917-18),  235  f..  Tables  1,  9,  pp.  407  f.,  411. 

History,  Professionalized  course  in,  151. 

Hollister,  H.  A.,  Study  by,  185,  note. 

Holmes,  Henry  W.,  450. 

Home  economics.  Courses  in,  245,  Tables  1,  2, 
pp.  410  f. ;  mixture  of  students  in,  245. 

Housing,  why  not  considered,  4. 

Hygiene,  Courses  in,  239,  Table  1,  p.  408. 

Idaho,  rank  in  wealth  and  school  expenditure, 

21. 
Illinois,  Educational  organization  in,  65. 
Illinois  school  survey,  154. 
Illinois,  University  of,  405. 
Illiteracy,  White,  in  Missouri,  20;  due  to  poor 

rural  schools,  161. 
Immigration  into  Missouri,  16. 
Income  of  fathers  of  normal  school  students, 

117,  Table  29,  p.  431. 
Industrial  arts,  Courses  in,  245,  Tables  1,  2,  pp. 

410  f. 
Industries  in  Missouri,  17. 
"  Initiative  "  not  helped  by  election,  148. 
Inspection  of  practice  teaching,  316  f. 
Insurance  of  normal  school  teachers,  116. 
"Integrating"  courses,  394. 
Intelligence  versus  skill  in  teaching,  393. 
Intentions  of  students  in  normal  schools  as  to 

teaching,  124,  243 ff.,  292  f..  Tables  40,  41, 

p.  434. 
Intermediate  grades,  Training  for,  154. 
"  Introduction  to  teaching,"  174, 182,  392. 
Iowa,  Educational  organization  in,  66. 

J  EFTEHsoN  CiTY,  Conference  at,  3. 
Jesuits,  186. 
Johonnot,  James,  84. 


Johnson,  W.  R.,  on  preparation  of  teachers 
(1825),  23. 

Josselyn,  H.  W.,  5,  405. 

Journal  of  Education,  22  f. 

Judd,  C.  H..  and  Parker,  S.  C,  quoted,  184, 
note  2,  213,  note  1. 

Judgments  of  Missouri  teachers  concerning  ele- 
ments in  their  training,  181,  note  1,  184, 
189,  226,  442. 

Julius,  H.,  influence  on  preparation  of  teachers 
(1834),  25. 

IVandel,  I.  L.,  5. 

Kansas  City :  elementary  teachers  at,  368ff. ;  high 
school  teachers  at,  373,  376  f . ;  supervisors 
at,  371  f.;  curriculum  of  training  school  at, 
418. 

Kansas,  Educational  organization  in,  66. 

Kansas  silent  reading  tests,  451. 

Kelly,  F.  J.,  quoted,  213. 

Kindergartners :  curriculum  for,  at  Harris 
Teachers  College,  417  f. ;  differentiated  cur- 
riculum for,  153. 

Kingsley,  James  L.,  on  preparation  of  teachers 
(1823),  22. 

Kirksville,  Normal  school  at :  establishment  of, 
34;  as  state  school,  35;  Joseph  Baldwin  at, 
34  f.;  dispute  over  location  of,  36;  growth  in 
numbers,  37 ;  early  finances,  38  f. ;  early  or- 
ganization, 82  f.;  early  professional  purpose 
at,  70;  "People's  College" at.  71  f.;  official 
literature  of,  52  f.;  function  of  president  at, 
274,  note;  summer  school  administration 
at,  290  f.;  attitude  toward  examinations, 
308,  note  2,  309;  examinations  disappear 
from,  310,  note  4;  records  at,  330  ff. ;  "  merit 
system"  at,  329;  administration  of  credit 
at,  89,  96,  328  ff. ;  time  required  for  gradua- 
tion, 334  ff. 
Teachers  at:  data  from,  401;  degrees  of,  100, 
notes  1,  2,  p.  101,  Tables  8,  9,  pix  420  f.; 
training  of,  102;  programs  of,  108,  Table  17, 
p.  425;  salaries  of,  114,  Table  15,  p.  423;  sal- 
aries by  departments.  Table  16,  p.  424;  sal- 
aries in  department  of  education,  284;  sec- 
ondary and  collegiate  work  of,  285  ff., 
290  f..  Table  19,  p.  425;  exceptional  excel- 
lence of,  355;  part-time  student-teachers 
at,  287 ;  meetings  of,  275 ;  salaries  and  pro- 
grams of  summer  instructors  (1916),  290, 
Table  21,  p.  427;  training  of  summer  in- 
structors (1916),  289,  Table  20,  p.  426. 
Students  at :  data  from,  403  f . ;  classified  total 
enrolment  of,  294,  301,  note.  Tables  22-25, 
pp.  438  f.;  teachers'  opinions  on  student  at- 
tendance, 306 ;  nationality  of  parents.  Table 
27,  p.  429;  occupation  of  father.  Table  28, 
p.  430;  income  of  father.  Table  29,  p.  431; 
size  of  family.  Table  33,  p.  431 ;  other  teach- 
ers in  family.  Table  33,  p.  432 ;  normal  school 
attendance  of  family.  Table  34,  p.  433;  high 
school  attendance  of.  Table  35,  p.  432; 
teaching  experience  of,  Table  38,  p.  433; 
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teaching  intentions  of.  Table  40,  p.  434; 
programs  of  (1913-14),  318  f..  Tables  42, 
43,  pp.  434  f.;  grades  of  (1913-14),  Tables 
37,  "H,  45,  pp.  433,  435;  comparison  of 
grades  of  students  prepared  at  normal 
schools  and  those  prepared  at  high  schools. 
Table  37,  p.  433;  method  of  classify  ing  stu- 
dents, 314;  composition  of  classes,  314  ff.; 
size  of  classes,  436. 

Development  of  curriculum  at,  328  f. ;  elective 
system,  167,  314  ff.;  election  of  profes- 
sional studies,  168,  note  2;  course  in  rural 
life  problems,  175,  note  2;  modern  foreign 
languages,  234;  history  and  government, 
235;  omission  of  biology,  239  f.;  geogra- 
phy, 240;  agriculture,  240;  fine  arts,  242; 
commercial  subjects,  243  f. ;  library  econ- 
omy, 246;  physical  training,  247;  list  of 
collegiate  courses  (1917-18),  Tables  1,  2, 
pp.  406,  411;  practice  facilities,  195  ff.; 
model  rural  school,  176. 

Training  school  at :  organization  and  proced- 
ure in,  200  f.;  housing  and  equipment  of, 
197,  198;  program  of,  2-20;  lesson  plans  at, 
21 5  f.;  conferences  of  practice  teachers  at, 
218;  standard  tests  of,  443  ff. :  arithmetic, 
446  ff.,  455;  spelling,  449  f.;  penmanship, 
450  f.;  reading,  451 ;  composition,  452;  final 
rank,  453;  progress  in  selected  abilities, 
454  f.;  selected  correlations,  454,  456. 

Product  of:  early  degrees,  344;  bachelor's 
degrees,  88,  note  3,  Table  48,  p.  437; 
employment  of  graduates  (1915),  Tables 
49,  50,  pp.  437  f. ;  in  teaching  population : 
rural  teachers,  362;  graded  elementary 
teachers,  365  f..  Tables  51-55,  pp.  438  f.; 
Kansas  City  teachers,  370,  note;  high  school 
teachers,  374,  note.  Tables  56,  57,  p.  439; 
city  and  town  superintendents,  378;  county 
superintendents,  380,  note;  judgment  of 
graduates  as  to  training,  442. 

J-iANOUAOEs:  ancient,  232  ff..  Tables  1,  2,  pp. 
406  f. ,  41 1 ;  modern  foreign,  234  f. ,  Tables  1 , 
2,  pp.  407,  411. 

Latin:  results  of  concentration  of  curricula  in, 
261  f.;  collegiate  rating  of,  at  Kirksville, 
332;  courses  in  (1917-18),  232 ff..  Tables  1, 
2,  pp.  406  f.,  411. 

Lawson,  E.  I.,  Study  by,  160,  note. 

Learned,  W.  S.,  5. 

Leaves  of  absence  for  teachers  in  normal 
schools,  281. 

Legislation,  Educational:  pledge  to  teach, 
72 f.;  curricula  limited  by,  78,  note;  rela- 
tion to  administration,  64,  347  ff.;  required 
for  teacher  supply,  269;  for  certification, 
305;  proposed,  388. 

Lesson  plans  in  practice  teaching,  215  f. 

"  Liberal "  courses  in  normal  school  curricula, 
392. 

Library  economy.  Courses  in,  246  f..  Tables  1, 
2,  pp.  410,  411. 


Lincoln,  E.  A.,  443. 

Lincoln  Institute:  history,  character,  and  needs 

of,  34,  385  f.;  transferred  to  proposed  Board 

of  Education,  390. 
Lindsey,   Philip,  on   preparation   of  teachers 

(1835),  23. 
Literature,  Professionalized  course  in,  ISO;  »«« 

also  English. 
Lobbying  for  normal  schools,  75. 
Local  attendance  at  normal  schools,  118  f.;  at 

Harris  Teachers  College,  125. 
Locating  educational  institutions.  Method  of, 

35  f. 

McMynn,  John  G.,  on  normal  schools,  31. 

McMurry,  Charles  A.,  5,  188,  404. 

McMurry,  Frank  M.,  188. 

Maclean,   John,   on   preparation   of    teachers 
(1828),  24. 

Major,  Elliott  W.,  XV,  3. 

Management,  School,  190  ff. ;  position  of  courses 
in,  191,  393. 

Mann,  Horace,  28;  visits  Missouri,  34. 

Manual  or  industrial  arts,  245;  courses  in,  Ta- 
bles 1,  2,  pp.  410,  411. 

Manufactures  in  Missouri,  18. 

Married  women  as  teachers :  attitude  toward, 
139;  employment  of,  140  ff.,  391. 

Mary ville.  Normal  school  at :  establishment  of, 
34;  location  of,  36;  character  of  board  at, 
46 ;  early  organization  of,  47 ;  conception  of 
function,  73;  records  at,  341  f.;  administra- 
tion of  credit  at,  341  f.;  summer  school  ad- 
ministration at,  290. 
Teachers  at:  data  from,  402;  training  and  de- 
grees of,  101  ff..  Table  8,  p.  420;  salaries  of, 
114,  Table  15,  p.  423;  salaries  by  depart- 
ments, 284,  Table  16,  p.  424;  programs  of. 
Table  17,  p.  425;  mixture  of  secondary  and 
collegiate  instruction, Tablel9,  p.  425;  can- 
vass pf  district  by,  281 ;  meetings  of,  275 ; 
part-time  student  teachers,  286  f . ;  training 
of  summer  instructors,  289,  Table  20,  p. 
426 ;  salaries  and  programs  of  summer  in- 
structors (1916),  Table  21,  p.  427. 
Students  at:  data  from,  402  f. ;  attendance  of, 
37;  teachers'  opinions  on  irregular  attend- 
ance of,  306;  classified  total  enrolment. 
Tables  22-25,  pp.  428  f.;  nationality  of  par- 
ents of,  117,  Table  27,  p.  429;  occupation 
of  father.  Table  28,  p.  430;  income  of  fa- 
ther. Table  29,  p.  431 ;  size  of  family.  Table 

32,  p.  431 ;  other  teachers  in  family.  Table 

33,  p.  432;  normal  school  attendance  of 
family.  Table  34,  p.  432;  high  school  attend- 
ance of,  120,  note  3,  Table  35,  p.  432;  teach- 
ing experience.  Table  38,  p.  433;  teaching 
intention  of.  Table  40,  p.  434;  programs  of. 
Tables  42  and  43,  pp.  434  f.;  grades  of. 
Tables  44  and  45,  p.  435;  size  of  classes. 
Table  46,  p.  436;  method  of  classification, 
316;  administration  of  credit,  341  f.;  pledge 
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to  teach,  307;  examinations  of,  310,  note  4. 
Curriculum :  effect  of  attendance  on  sequence 
in,  303,  note  2,  304;  physical  training.  247, 
Tables  1,  2,  pp.  410  f.;  practice  facilities, 
195  ff. 
Training  school  at:  organization  of,  201; 
housing  and  equipment  of,  198;  program 
of,  220  ;  lesson  plans  at,  216 ;  conferences 
of  practice  teachers  at,  218  f.;  standard 
tests  of,  443 ff.:  arithmetic,  446  ff.,  455; 
spelling,  449  f.;  penmanship,  450  f.;  read- 
ing, 451  f.;  composition,  452  f.;  final  rank, 
4«53 ;  progress  in  selected  abilities,  454  f.; 
selected  correlations,  454,  456. 
Product  of :  bachelor's  degrees  from.  Table 
48,  p.  437 ;  employment  of  graduates  (1915), 
Table  49,  pp.  437  f.;  rural  teachers,  362; 
graded  elementary  teachers,  365 f., Tables 
51-55,  pp.  438  f.;  Kansas  City  teachers, 
370,  note  ;  high  school  teachers,  374,  Table 
57,  p.  439 ;  city  and  town  superintendents, 
378;  county  superintendents,  380,  note; 
judgment  of  graduates  as  to  training,  442. 

Massachusetts :  educational  organization  in, 
65  f. ;  rank  of,  in  school  expenditure,  20. 

Massachusetts  Magazine  (1789),  Extract  from, 
22. 

Master  of  Pedagogy,  Degree  of,  37. 

Mathematics :  courses  in,  236  ff..  Tables  1,  2, 
pp.  408,  411;  composite  courses  in  ap- 
plied mathematics, 237;lack  of  professional 
purpose,  237;  in  high  school,  152;  teaching 
of,  in  normal  schools,  248;  teachers  of,  in 
normal  schools,  107,  115,  282,  284  f.,  440. 

Measurements  of  training  schools,  5,  209  f., 
443  ff. 

Men  as  normal  school  students,  75,  81,  292  ff., 
396,  Tables  22,  23,  p.  428. 

Men  teachers.  Proportion  of,  in  Missouri,  139. 

Meriara,  J.  L.,  Study  by,  182,  note. 

"Merit  system"  at  Kirks ville,  329. 

Method  and  personnel  of  the  enquiry,  5. 

Methods  and  observation.  Course  in,  176. 

Methods:  of  supervision  of  practice,  214;  of 
teaching,  secondary  courses  in,  174;  col- 
legiate courses  in  general  and  special, 
225  ff.,  187  ff.;  position  of,  393 ;  value  of,  to 
teachers,  226;  relation  of,  to  subject-matter 
courses,  227. 

Minnesota,  Training-classes  in,  176  f. 

Missouri,  State  of,  16 :  surface  features,  16;  pop- 
ulation of,  characteristics  of,  16;  immigra- 
tion into.  16;  rank  in  wealth,  20;  political 
history  of.  18;  constitutions  of,  18;  desir- 
able modifications  in  constitution  of,  62, 
388;  educational  development  of,  18  ff.;  in- 
fluence of  southern  states,  19;  educational 
situation  typical  of  United  States,  20. 

Model  school :  in  early  normal  schools,  29  ;  tee 
also.  Training  school. 

Model  teaching.  229  ff.,  235,  236;  see  also, 
Teaching,  Training  school. 


Modern  foreign  languages,  234,  Tables  1,  2,  pp. 

407,  411. 
Money  available  for  education,  15. 
Montana,  Educational  organization  in,  66  f. 
Montclair,  State  normal  school  at :  proportion  of 

student  failures  at,  323,  note  1. 
Monteith,  John,  19, 35;  on  boards  of  regents,43; 

on  function  of  a  board,  46 ;  on  function  of 

normal  schools,  71,  84f. 
Morale  of  the  training  schools,  205  ff. 
Music,  Courses  in,  242  f.,  Tables  1,  2,  pp.  409, 

411. 

Nationality  of  parents  of  students  in  normal 
schools,  117,  Table  27,  p.  429. 

Nativity  of  students  in  normal  schools,  117. 

Normal  schools  in  the  United  States :  origin  and 
growth  of,  22  ff.;  origin  of  term,  26;  legis- 
lative activity  in  Massachusetts  for  (1835), 
28;  first  opened  in  Massachusetts,  28;  be- 
come "state  normal  schools"  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 28;  in  Connecticut,  29;  versus 
normal  classes  in  colleges,  academies,  and 
high  schools,  30  ff,;  in  New  York,  30 f.;  in 
Michigan,  31;  in  Maine,  31;  in  Wisconsin, 
31;  early  (1866)  view  of  function  of,  33; 
model  schools  in,  29;  curricula  in  Massa- 
chusetts {dr.  1840),  29;  curricula  in  1866, 
32;  dates  of  first  establishment  of  state 
normal  schools,  418. 

Normal  schools  in  Missouri:  study  of,  see  Prep- 
aration of  teachers ;  origin  and  growth  of, 
34  ff.;  early  efforts  for,  34;  promoted  by 
teachers  association,  34 ;  three  state  schools 
established,  19,  35 ;  growth  in  numbers, 
37  ;  opposition  to,  19,  38;  financial  strug- 
gles, 38;  effect  of  poverty  on,  39;  state  ex- 
penditures for,  441 ;  changes  in  status  and 
scope,  36  f.;  summer  session,  36;  develop 
collegiate  work,  37. 
Government  and  control  of,  42:  original 
plan  of  a  single  board,  42;  separate  boards, 
43;  non-partisan  provision,  43 ;  attempts  to 
unify  educational  procedure,  44;  function  of 
a  board,  46 ;  politics,  47;  other  weaknesses, 
48;  diversity  of  practice,  50;  lack  of  critical 
supervision,  50  f.;  competition  with  univer- 
sity, 51 ;  proposed  reorganization,  54;  are- 
organized  university,  12,  SS  f . ;  professional 
executives,  56;  effects  of  proposed  reorgan- 
ization, 57;  city  training  schools  included, 
60;  voluntary  cooperation,  61;  reorganiza- 
tion of  state  educational  control,  63;  cen- 
tralization, 63;  state  unit  of  administration, 
63;  advantages,  64;  unification  of  control  in 
Missouri,  65;  experiments  elsewhere,  66; 
lessons  from  experience.  67  ff. 
Function  and  scope  of:  general  function, 
70  ff. ;  early  aims,  70  ff. ,  301  f. ;  variations  in 
ideas  of  function.  71  ff. ;  diversity  of  policy, 
49  f. ;  effect  of  local  control.  75 ;  should  be 
leaders  of  public  opinion,  76, 162;  profes- 
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sional  purpose,  81 ;  obligation  to  state,  78, 
81  f. ;  statutory  limitations,  78,  note;  should 
train  teachers  only,  78  ff. ;  early  organiza- 
tion, 82flF.;  scope  of  organization,  83  fF.; 
prepare  high  school  teacners,  85  fF. ;  reor- 
ganization of  curriculum  (1904),  87,  309; 
character  of  advanced  work,  88  f.,  228; 
scope,  how  determined,  89 ff.;  "standard" 
institutions,  90  f. ;  reasons  for  present  policy 
of  expansion,  election,  etc.,  91  f.;  motives 
for  expansion,  92  ff.;  service  to  professional 
training,  95  f.;  neglect  of  rural  teachers, 
160;  attitude  toward  elementary  instruc- 
tion, 170;  needof  organized  criticism,  98. 

Problems  in  administration  of:  demands  upon 
for  teacher  supply,  269;  presidents  of, 
272  ff.;  male  attendance  at,  292  ff.;  sec- 
ondary students  at,  295  ff. ;  organization  of 
attendance  at,  301if.;  propaganda  to  secure 
students,  52;  admission  and  classification, 
307  ff.;  student  programs,  317 ff.;  student 
examinations  and  rating,  321  ff. ;  why  non- 
selective, 326;  administration  of  credit, 
328 ff.;  graduation,  certification,  and  ap- 
pointment, 344  ff. ;  general  tone  of  admin- 
istration, 354. 

Competition  among,  50;  effects,  S3;  local 
board  system  responsible,  53  f . ;  need  for 
reorganization  and  common  action,  272, 
276 ;  voluntary  cooperation,  44,  61  f. ,  89 ;  re- 
lations with  colleges  and  universities,  39  f . ; 
with  the  University  of  Missouri,  51  f. ;  credit 
in  the  University  of  Missouri  for  work  in 
normal  schools,  80. 

Product  of,  357  ff. :  responsibility  for  teachers 
in  service,  352;  graduation,  certification, 
and  appointment,  344  ff.;  degrees  offered, 
37,  87  f . ;  recipients  of  four-year  degrees,  88, 
note.  Table  48,  p.  437;  graduates  (1915), 
357  ff.,  Tables  49,  50,  p.  437  f.;  rural  school 
teachers,  361  ff. ;  graded  elementary  school 
teachers,  364  ff..  Tables  51-55,  pp.  438 f.; 
high  school  teachers,  372  ff..  Tables  56-58, 
pp.  439  f. ;  city  and  town  superintendents, 
376  ff.;  county  superintendents,379f.;  sum- 
mary of  service  to  the  state,  380  ff.;  geo- 
graphical limitations,  380  f.;  reasons  for, 
381 ;  influence  of  service  vague,  381 ;  spe- 
cific contribution  to  supply  of  trained 
teachers,  381. 

Proposals  for  preparation  of  teachers  in, 
387  ff. 

Curricula  in,  see  Curricula. 

Students  in,  see  Students. 

Teachers    and    teaching   in,   see   Teachers, 
Teaching. 
North  American  Review,  Extract  from  (1823), 
22. 

Observation,  Courses  in,  211  ff..  Table  1,  p. 

406. 
Occupations  :  of  fathers  of  students  in  normal 

schools,  117,  Table  28,  p.  430;  of  fathers  of 


teachers  in  normal  schools,  99,  Table  6,  p. 

419;  of  graduates  of  normal  schools(1915), 

357,  Tables  49,  50,  pp.    437  f.;   of  general 

population  in  Missouri,  17. 
Ohio :  statement  of  Commissioner  of  Common 

Schoolson  functionof  normal  schools(1866), 

33. 
01mstead,Denison,onpreparingteachers(1812), 

22. 
Ontario,  Practice  facilities  for  training  teachers 

in,  197,  note. 
Organization:  of  normal  schools  in  Germany, 

27  f.,  in  United  States,  28  ff.,  in  Missouri,' 

34  ff. 
of  training  for  teachers  in  Missouri:  present, 

42  ff.,  82  ff.;  proposed,  54  ff.,  388  ff. 
of  state  educational  control:  general,  63 ff.; 

in  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa, 

Kansas,  Montana,  65  ff.;  proposed  in  Mis- 
souri, 65,  67  ff.,  388  ff. 
of  curricula,  149,  161  ff.;  of  specific  courses, 

172  ff.;  of  curriculum  distribution,  258  ff. 
of  normal   school  staff,  276  ff.;   of  normal 

school  student  body,  292  ff. 
Conclusions  as  to:  external,  388  ff.;  internal, 

391  ff. 
Osborne,  George  L.,  38,  39,  44,  84,  355. 
Oswego,  Influence  of  normal  school  at,  32. 

Parents  of  teachers  in  normal  schools,  99,  Ta- 
ble 6,  p.  419;  of  students  in  normal  schools, 
117,  Tables  27-29,  pp.  429  ff. 

Participation  in  teaching,  see  Training  schools. 

Part-time  teachers  in  normal  schools,  286  f. 

Penmanship,  Tests  of  training  schools  in,  450  f. 

Per  capita  costs.  Omission  of,  4. 

Periods,  Length  of,  in  normal  schools,  110, 
note  2. 

Personnel  of  the  enquiry,  5. 

Personnel  of  Missouri  normal  schools,  99  ff. 

Pestalozzi,  J.  H.,27,  186. 

Physical  training.  Collegiate  courses  in  (1917- 
18),  247,  Tables  1,  2,  pp.  410,  411. 

Physics  and  chemistry.  Courses  in  (1917-18), 
238,  Tables  1,  2,  pp.  408,  411. 

Physiology,  Courses  in,  239  f..  Table  1,  p.  408. 

Pickard,  J.  L.,  on  normal  schools,  31. 

Pierce,  John  D.,  advocates  preparation  of 
teachers,  31. 

Plamann,  J.  E.,  opens  teachers  seminary  in  Ber- 
Hn  (1803),  27. 

Plans  of  lessons,  215. 

Plato,  on  the  place  of  education  in  the  state,  9. 

Pledge  to  teach:  requirement  of,  72,  307;  im- 
portance of,  307. 

Politics  in  boards  of  regents,  47  f. 

Population  of  Missouri:  characteristics  of,  16; 
German  element  in,  16  f.;  colored  element 
in,  17;  gain  and  loss  in,  17;  occupations  of, 
typical  of  United  States,  17. 
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Population  of  Missouri,  Teaching,  3,  265  ff., 
361  ff.,  405,  Tables  51-57,  pp.  438  f. 

Positions  sought  by  students  in  normal  schools, 
118,  293,  294,  notes  3,  4,  Tables  41,  49,  50, 
pp.  434,  437  f. 

Potter,  Alonzo,  advocates  separate  normal 
schools,  30;  reports  on  preparation  of 
teachers  in  academies,  30. 

Practice  schools,  see  Training  schools. 

Practice  teaching,  see  Training  schools. 

Preparation  of  lessons.  Time  required  for,  in 
normal  schools,  320. 

Preparation  of  teachers.  Study  of :  requested  by 
the  Governor  of  Missouri,  xv,  3;  inaugu- 
rated at  conference,  3;  endorsed  by  Mis- 
souri educators,  3;  original  plans  of  Foun- 
dation, 3;  development  of,  xv,  3f.;  in  col- 
leges and  universities,  xv,  4;  character  and 
circumstances,  3;  method  and  personnel, 
5  ff.;  nature  of  treatment,  xvi,  6;  limited 
to  educational  features,  4;  Missouri  typical 
of  the  entire  country,  5;  field  work  in,  6; 
cooperation  of  normal  school  teachers,  6  f. ; 
relations  with  normal  schools,  6  f. ,  354  f . ; 
data  from  normal  schools,  6,  401  ff.;  data 
from  state  at  large,  6,  405;  omission  of  re- 
cent changes,  6;  conclusions  of,  7  ff.,  387  ff. 

Preparation  of  teachers:  nature  of  problem,  3; 
a  state  enterprise,  3;  aim  identical  through- 
out the  country,  4;  importance  of,  to  demo- 
cracy, 7;  new  standards  essential,  9;  obli- 
gations of  state  and  city  educational  offi- 
cers, 12. 
State  administration  of:  a  homogeneous  un- 
dertaking, 55;  central  control  for,  55,  65; 
professional  Ijoard  of  executives  for,  56  f., 
390;  effects  of  proposed  reorganization, 
57  ff.;  chief  problem  of  state  administra- 
tion, 65  ff. 
Standards  of:  two  theories  of  training,  76 ;  ob- 
stacles disappearing,  79  f. ;  tendency  to  im- 
prove, 128,  138;  good  results  from,  128; 
subject-matter  well  developed,  128;  a  prob- 
lem of  equal  justice,  129;  Missouri's  com- 
promise program,  129  f.;  money  cost  tri- 
fling, 129;  residence  requirements,  131  ff.; 
should  be  equivalent  for  all  teachers,  132; 
disparity  of  training  injurious,  137  f.;  out- 
look for  a  new  program,  139;  need  of  ex- 
tended service,  139  ff. ;  relation  of  marriage 
to,  139  ff.,  144;  effect  of  prolonged  tenure 
on,  144;  prescription  versus  election  in, 
144  ff.;  differentiation  in,  148;  "broad 
scholarship,"  149;  incidental  versus  organ- 
ized training,  149. 
Proposals  for,  in  Missouri,  387  ff.;  see  also. 
Administration ;  Curricula ;  Normal  schools ; 
Students;  Training  schools;  Teachers. 

Preparation  of  teachers  in  service  in  Missouri : 
see  Teachers  in  Missouri  (rural;  graded 
elementary;  high  school;  normal  school). 

Preparation  of  the  teachers  in  the  Missouri 
normal  schools,  see  Teachers  in  normal 
schools. 


Prescribed  curricula.  Need  of,  144ff.,  166ff., 
228  f.,  259  f ,  277  f.,  295,  316  f.,  391  ff. 

Prescription:  definition  of,  H5; versus  election 
of  studies,  144  ff. 

Presidents  of  normal  schools :  powers  and  duties 
of,  273;  function  and  prerogative  of,  274  f.; 
prerogative  should  be  limited,  276;  pro- 
posed council  of,  56  f.,  390;  duties  of  coun- 
cil, 390  f. ;  conclusions  regarding,  395. 

Primary  grades.  Training  for,  153. 

Principals:  elementary:  at  St.  Louis,  371  f.,  at 
Kansas  City,  371  f.;  high  school,  372,  note 
1,  376,  note  4;  data  from,  404  f. 

Principles  of  teaching:  course  in,  187  ff..  Table 
1,  p.  406;  position  of,  393. 

Pritchett,  Henry  S.,  xix,  5. 

Product  of  normal  schools  in  Missouri,  357  ff.; 
graduates  of  1915 :  distribution  and  occupa- 
tion of,  357  f ,  Tables  49,  50,  pp.  437  f.;  re- 
lation of  salaries  to  training,  359  f.;  normal 
school  graduates  at  the  university,  360  f.; 
students  among  the  teaching  population, 
361  ff.:  in  rural  schools,  361  ff.;  in  graded 
elementary  schools,  364  ff.;  in  high  schools, 
372  ff.;  as  city  and  town  .superintendents, 
376  ff.;  as  county  superintendents.  379  f.; 
service  of  the  normal  schools  to  the  state, 
380  ff. 

Professional  courses:  secondary,  164  ff.,  173  ff., 
392,  Table  1,  p.  406;  collegiate,  166  ff., 
177  ff.,  392  ff..  Tables  1, 2,  pp.  4«6,  411;  in- 
terschool  variations  in,  178;  introductory 
psychology,  178  f.;  advanced  psychology, 
179  ff.;  history  of  education,  184  ff.;  general 
method  and  principles  of  teaching,  187  ff.; 
school  management,  class  management, 
and  school  economy,  190  ff.;  observation, 
participation,  and  practice  teaching,  192  ff. 

Professional  subjects.  Teachers  of,  in  normal 
schools:  training  of,  100,  213 f.,  248,  283, 
Table  9,  p.  421 ;  tenure  and  experience  of, 
284;  salaries  of,  213 f.,  284  f.,  Table  16,  p. 
424. 

Professional  training,  see  Preparation  of  teach- 
ers ;  Curricula ;  Normal  schools. 

Professionalized  academic  courses,  149  ff.,  227, 
231,  234  ff.;  curricula,  149  ff.,  392. 

Program  of  studies  in  training  schools,  219  ff.; 
responsibility  for,  219;  character  of,  219. 

Programs:  ofteachers  in  normal  schools,  108f., 
264  f ,  Table  17,  p.  425;  in  summer  (1916), 
p.  290,  Table  21,  p.  427 ;  of  students  in  nor- 
mal schools,  317  ff..  Tables  3,  42,  43,  pjp. 
411  ff.,  434  f.;  pressure  for  speed  in,  317  f.; 
objections  to  restrictions,  318 ;  collegiate 
programs,  318f.;  at  Cape  Girardeau, 318  f.; 
secondary  programs,  319  f.;  at  Cape  Girar- 
deau, 320;  standard  of  credit,  320;  conclu- 
sions on,  396. 

Progress  of  training  schools  in  selected  abilities, 
454,  455. 

Proposals  for  preparation  ofteachers  in  normal 
schools,  387  ff. 
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"  Proving  up"  for  admission  to  normal  schools, 
308,  310. 

Prussia,  Influence  of,  on  preparation  of  teach- 
ers in  United  States,  25,  26. 

Psychology:  secondary  course  in,  174;  collegi- 
ate introductory  course  in,  178  f.;  advanced 
courses  in,  179 ;  significance  of,  in  teaching, 
179  fF.;  proposed  reorganization  of,  182  f., 
393;  experimental,  eflfectof,  188;  courses  in. 
Table  l,p.  406. 

Public  speaking.  Courses  in,  228,  Table  1,  p. 
40fi. 

Puckett,  C.  A.,443. 

Purpose  of  normal  schools :  statement  on  (1866), 
33;  present,  78  ff.,  391. 

CiuALrrY  of  administration  in  normal  schools, 

353  ff. 
Quality  of  students  in  normal  schools  as  rated 

by  their  high  school  principals,  121  f..  Table 
.    36,  p.  432  f. 
Quality  of  teaching  in  normal  schools,  247  ff. 

IvATiNGS  of  normal  school  students  by  theirhigh 
school  principals,  121  f.,  Table  36,  p.  432  f. 

Ratings  of  students  at  normal  schools,  321  ff.: 
selective  function  of,  321 ;  early  Missouri 
practice,  321  ;  failures  (1913-14),  p.  322, 
Table  44,  p.  435;  comparison  with  Harris 
Teachers  College,  323  f. ;  seasonal  changes 
in,  325,  Table  45,  p.  435;  effect  of  examina- 
tions on,  325  f. ;  why  non-selective,  326;  lack 
of  examinations  a  weakness,  327  f. ;  data 
concerning,  403. 

Ratings  of  students  from  high  schools  and  from 
normal  schools  compared,  122,  Table  37,  p. 
433. 

Reading,  Tests  of  training  schools  in,  451  f. 

Recommendations,  Statement  of,  387. 

Records  of  normal  schools :  at  Kirksville,  329, 
note  2,  330  ff.;  at  Warrensburg,  336  f.;  at 
Cape  Girardeau,  337  ff.;  at  Springfield, 
339  ff.;  at  Maryville,  341  f.;  suggested  sys- 
'  tern  of,  342,  343,  note  1;  conclusions  on, 
396. 

Redlich,  Josef,  190. 

Religious  influence  in  Missouri  education,  19, 
35. 

Research  in  normal  schools,  110  f. 

Roberts,  Dorothy  R.,  6. 

RoUa,  Mo.,  City  of,  and  its  bond  issue,  36. 

Rousseau,  J.  J.,  187. 

Rural  certificate,  163,  164  ff.,  173ff. 

Rural  life  problems.  Course  in,  174  f. 

Rural  school  management,  175  f. 

Rural  .school  teachers:  preparation  of,  160  f.; 
attitude  of  normal  schools  toward,  165; 
number  required  in  Missouri,  266;  how  pro- 
vide for,  268  ff.;  inexperienced,  266;  normal 
school  graduates  (1915)  among,  357  f. 


in  teaching  population  (1915):  definition, 
numbers,  and  training  of,  361  f.;  attendance 
at  normal  schools,  362;  salaries  of,  362  f. ; 
inexperienced,  training  of,  363. 
Russell,  William,  on  preparation  of  teachers 
(1823),  22  f. 

OT.  Louis :  rank  of  school  system  at,  21 ;  City 
Normal  School  at,  34;  should  have  a  state 
school,  60  f. ;  inbreeding  of  teachers  detri- 
mental, 1 26 ;  apprentice  system  of  practice 
teaching  at,  202  ff.;  elementary  teachers  at, 
368  ff.;  nigh  school  teachers  at,  375  f.;  su- 
pervisors at,  371  f.;  see  also,  Harris  Teach- 
ers College. 

St.  Louis  Normal  School,  see  Harris  Teachers 
College. 

Salaries  of  teachers:  attitude  of  educational 
officers  toward,  14. 
in  Missouri:  increases  indispensable,  269  f.; 
effect  upon  quality  of  service,  382  f. ;  in 
rural  schools,  363;  in  graded  elementary 
schools,  367  ff.;  in  high  schools,  375  f.;  of 
superintendents,  city  and  town,  379;  of 
county  superintendents,  380;  of  normal 
school  graduates  (1915),  359  f. 
in  normal  schools,  114 f., Tables  15, 16,  18,  pp. 
423 ff.;  departmental  distribution  of,  284, 
Table  16,  p.  424 ;  variation  in,  284;  by  grade 
of  work,  285,  Table  18,  p.  425 ;  in  summer 
session,  290  f..  Table  21,  p.  427. 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  114,  Table  15, 
p.  423. 

Sanitation,  Courses  in,  239,  Table  1,  p.  408. 

Santee,  A.  M.,  Study  by,  194,  213. 

Scholarship,  Productive,  of  normal  school  teach- 
ers, 111  f. 

School  attendance  in  Missouri,  20. 

School  expenditure  in  Missouri,  20. 

School  management :  secondary  course  in  rural, 
175;  collegiate  course  in,  190,  Table  1,  p. 
406;  at  Harris  Teachers  College,  190  ;  rela- 
tion to  other  subjects,  191. 

School  sessions  in  Missouri,  Average  length  of, 
20. 

Schools  in  Missouri :  average  expenditure  per 
capita  of  school  population,  20;  average 
days  attendance  per  pupil,  20;  average  at- 
tendance per  school  child,  20;  average 
length  of  session,  20;  per  cent  daily  attend- 
ance, 20;  per  cent  secondary  attendance, 
20 ;  average  monthly  salaries,  20 ;  income  of 
school  funds,  20;  illiteracy,  20. 

Science,  Courses  in,  238,  239,  Table  1 ,  pp.  408  f. 

Scope  of  normal  school  organization,  82  ff. ;  how 
determined,  89  ff.;  conclusions  as  to,  391; 
see  also  Normal  schools. 

Secondary  instruction :  by  normal  school  teach- 
ers, 285  f..  Table  19,  p.  425;  in  normal 
schools,  166,  289, 295  ff.,  396. 

Secondary  professional  courses  and  curricula, 
see  Curricula. 
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Secondary  programs  of  normal  school  stu- 
dents, 319  f..  Table  43,  p.  433. 

Secondary  students  in  normal  schools,  see  Stu- 
dents. 

Selective  function  of  normal  schools,  321 ;  why 
weak  in  Missouri.  326 ;  conclusions  on,  396. 

Self-help  among  normal  school  students.  Extent 
of,  118,  Table  31,  p.  431. 

Sequence:  of  professional  courses,  182 f.,  186, 
189,  191,  224,  393;  lack  of,  due  to  shifting 
attendance,  302  if.,  or  to  elective  system, 
166fr.,278f. 

Service  of  Missouri  normal  schools  to  the  state, 
41,  380  If. 

Sex:  of  teachers  in  normal  schools,  99,  Table  5, 
p.  419;  of  students  in  normal  schools,  117,. 
Table  22,  p.  428. 

Skill  versus  professional  intelligence  in  teach- 
ing, 179  ff.,  393. 

Shannon,  R.  D.,  38 ;  on  boards  of  regents,  43. 

Shaw,  E.  A.,  443. 

Slavery  in  Missouri,  18. 

Soldan  High  School, St.  Louis :  degrees  of  teach- 
ers in,  101,  Table  8  B,  p.  420;  experience  of 
teachers  in,  107,  note. 

South  Carolina,  Proportion  of  secondary  school 
attendance  in,  20,  note. 

Southern  states.  Influence  of,  on  educational 
development  of  Missouri,  19. 

"  Special  methods  "  courses,  225  ff. 

Spelling,  Tests  of  training  schools  in,  449  f. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  186,  187. 

Spencer,  John  C,  on  preparation  of  te.achers, 
30. 

Springfield,  Normal  school  at :  establishment  of, 
34;  location  of,  36;  crowded  conditions  at, 
49;  conception  of  function,  73;  attitude 
toward  examinations,  310,  note  4;  records 
at,  339  f;  administration  of  credit  at,  339  ff.; 
notable  traits  in,  356. 
Teachers  at:  data  from,  402;  training  of, 
101  f ,  Table  8,  p.  420;  programs  of,  108, 
Table  17,  p.  425;  salary  of,  114,  Tablets, 
p.  423;  salaries  by  departments,  284,  Table 
16,  p.  424;  salaries  in  the  department  of  ed- 
ucation, 285;  meetings  of,  275;  leaves  of 
absence,  281 ;  extent  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion. Table  19,  p.  425;  summer  instructors: 
training  of,  289,  Table  20,  p.  426;  salaries 
and  programs  of.  Table  21,  p.  427. 
Students  at:  dabi  from,  403  f;  attendance  of, 
37;  classified  total  enrolment.  Tables  22-25, 
pp.  428  f.;  proportion  of  secondary  attend- 
ance, 301,  note.  Table  25,  p.  429;  teachers 
opinions  on  irregular  attendance,  306;  na- 
tionality of  parents  of.  Table  27,  p.  429;  oc- 
cupation of  father.  Table  28,  p.  430;  income 
of  father.  Table  29,  p.  431 ;  size  of  family, 
Table  32,  p.  431 ;  other  teachers  in  family. 
Table  33,  p.  432;  normal  school  attendance 
of  family,  Table  34.  p.  432;  high  school  at- 
tendance of,  119,  note  6,  Table  35,  p.  432; 


teaching  experience  of.  Table  38,  p.  433; 
programs  of  (1913-14),  298, 318,  Tables  42, 
4.3,  pp.  434  f.;  grades  of  (1913-14),  322,  Ta- 
Irfes  37,  44,  45,  pp.  433,  435;  comparison 
of  grades  of  students  prepared  at  normal 
schools  and  those  prepared  at  high  schools, 
122,  Table  37,  p.  4.33;  method  of  classifica- 
tion, 316;  size  of  classes,  264,  Table  46, 
p.  436. 
Curriculum :  observation,  212,  Table  1,  p.  406 ; 
modern  foreign  languages,  234,  Tables  1 ,  2, 
pp.  407,  411;  history  and  government,  235, 
Tables  1, 2,  pp.  407  f. ,  41 1 ;  botany,  zoology, 
physiology,  etc.,  239,  Table  1,  p.  408; geo- 
graphy, 240,  Tables  1,  2,  pp.  408,  411;  com- 
mercial subjects,  244, Tables  1,2,  pp.  409f., 
4X1;  home  economics,  246,  Tables  1,  2,  pp. 
410  f. ; physical  training,  247,  Tables  1 ,  2,  pp. 
410  f.;  practice  facilities,  195  ff. 
Training  school  at:  housing  and  equipment 
of,  197  ;  organization  cf,  201  ;  morale  of, 
205,  207  ;  standard  tests  of,  209 f,  443  ff.: 
arithmetic,  446  ff. ,  455  ;  spelling,  449  f. ;  pen- 
manship, 450  f. ;  reading,  451  f.;  composi- 
tion, 452 ;  final  rank,  453 ;  progressin  selected 
abilities,  454  f.;  selected  correlations,  454, 
456;  lesson  plans,  216;  supervision  of  prac- 
tice teaching,  217;  conferences  of  practice 
teachers,  218;  program  of  training  school, 
220 ;  state  course  of  study  in,  222. 
Product  of:  in  teaching  population:  rural 
teachers,  362;  graded  elementary  teachers, 
365  f ,  Tables  51-55,  pp.  438  f.;  Kansas  City 
teachers,  370,  note;  high  school  teachers, 
374,  note  6,  Table  57,  p.  439 ;  city  and  town 
superintendents,  378;  county  superintend- 
ents, 380,  note;  four-year  bachelor's  de-  ^ 
grees,  88,  note  3,  Table  48,  p.  437;  employ- 
ment of  graduates  (1915),  437  f.;  judgments 
of  graduates  as  to  training,  442. 

Staff,  Teaching,  in  normal  schools,  see  Teachers 
in  normal  schools. 

Standard  of  credit  in  normal  schools,  320. 

"Standard"    enrolment    in   Missouri    normal 
schools.  Table  22  B,  p.  428. 

"Standard"  institutions,  90  f. 

Standard  tests  in  the  training  schools,  209  f., 
443  ff. 

Standards  of  preparation.  Changes  in,  recom- 
mended, 9. 

Standards,  Provisional,  for  curricula,  4. 

State  appropriations  for  normal  schools,  38  f. , 
441. 

State  Board  of  Education,  see  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

State  department  of  education, «««  Superintend- 
ent. 

State  educational  administration.  Advantages 
and  conditions  of,  64  f. 

State  high  schools,  300,  396. 

State  of  Missouri,  see  Missouri. 

State   normal  schools   in    the  United   States, 
Dates  of  first  establishment  of,  418. 
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State  superintendent  of  public  schools,  tee  Su- 
perintendent. 

Statistics:  of  normal  school  graduates  (1915), 
357  flF.,  Tables  48-50,  pp.  437  f.;  of  normal 
.  school  students,  117  ff.,  292  ff.,  403  ff..  Ta- 
bles 22-50,  pp.  428-438;  of  normal  school 
teachers,  99 ff.,  272 ff.,  401  f..  Tables  5-21, 
pp.  419^27;  of  teaching  population,  361  ff., 
405,  Tables  51-57,  pp.  438  f. 

Status  of  teachers.  Distinctions  in,  9,  132  ff. 

Stone  reasoning  test,  449. 

Stowe,  Calvin  E.,  on  preparation  of  teachers 
(1837),  25  f. 

Strayer,  George  D.,5,  404. 

Students,  College  age  of:  at  Harvard,  298, 
note  1 ;  at  Columbia,  298,  note  1. 

Students  at  Harris  Teachers  College,  125  f. 

Students  in  normal  schools,  36,  117  ff.,  292  ff., 
428  ff.;  data  from,  403  ff.;  age  and  sex, 
nationality  and  nativity,  117,1^^63  36,27, 
p.  429;  parental  occupation  and  income, 

117,  Tables  28,  29,  pp.  430  f.;  size  of  family, 

118,  Table  32,  p.  431;  choice  of  vocation, 
reasons  for,  118;  other  teachers  in  family, 
118,  Table  33,  p.  432;  attendance  of  family 
at  normal  school,  118,  Table  34,  p.  432; 
financial  attraction  of  teaching,  118,  Table 

30,  p.  431;  extent  of  self-help,  118,  Table 

31,  p.  431;  teaching  experience,  123,  Tables 
38,  39,  p.  433. 

Previous  education  of,  119  f.;  high  school 
attendance,  119  f.,  296,  Table  35,  p.  432; 
accessibility  of  high  schools,  120;  effect 
of  high  school  graduation  on  degrees,  119, 
note  6. 
^  Classified  total  enrolment  of,  Table  22,  p. 
428;  "standard"  enrolment,  Table  22  B., 
p.  428 ;  secondary  enrolment.  Table  25,  p. 
429 ;  effect  of  distance  on  attendance,  1 18  f. ; 
nature  of  local  attendance,  119 ;  bad  results 
of  unregulated  attendance,  302  ff.;  regu- 
lated attendance  desirable,  304  ff.,  and  feas- 
ible, 306  ;  personal  advantage  placed  above 
needs  of  the  service,  161. 

Problems  in  selection,  organization,  and  ad- 
ministration of,  29^  ff. ;  admission,  307  ff. ; 
classification,  177,  313  ff.;  size  of  classes, 
258,  264  f..  Tables  46,  47,  pp.  436  f.;  pro- 
grams, 317  ff.,  396,  Tables  42, 43,  pp.  434 f.; 
speed  the  central  consideration,  317;  rat- 
ings, 321  ff..  Tables  44,45,  p.  435;  ratings 
of  students  prepared  at  normal  schools 
vermis  .students  prepared  at  high  schools, 
122  f..  Table  37,  p.  433. 

Problem  of  male  attendance,  81, 117,  292  ff.. 
Tables  23,  34,  p.  428;  motives  in,  292, 
Tables  40,  41,  p.  434;  reaction  on  institu- 
tion, 293 ;  efforts  to  retain,  293;  proportion 
of  men  enrolled  (1913-14),  Table  23,  p.  428; 
changes  in  proportion  of  men  since  1871, 
Table  24,  p.  428. 

Problem  of  secondary  attendance,  295  ff.. 
Tables  22,  26,  pp.  438  f.;  quality  and  char- 


acteristics of,  295-298;  suggested  treatment 
of,  298-301. 
Graduation,  certification,  and  appointment, 
344  ff. ,  396  ;  intentions  as  to  teaching,  74, 
124,  292  f..  Tables  40, 41,  p.  434;  as  to  study 
elsewhere,  124 ;  attendance  at  colleges,  123 ; 
attendance  at  other  normal  schoob,  123; 
positions  sought,  92  f.,  294,  Table  41,  p. 
434;  graduates  of  1915,  357  ff..  Tables  49, 
50,  pp.  437  f . ;  students  among  the  teaching 
population,  361  ff..  Tables  51-57,  pp.  438  f. 
Quality  of,  as  rated  by  their  high  school  prin- 
cipals, 121  f.,  404,  Table  36,  pp.  432  f.;  as 
shown  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  360. 
Effects  of  normal  .school  reorganization  on, 
57  ff. ;  not  qualified  to  elect  studies,  146 ;  at- 
titude of,  not  improved  by  election,  147  f.; 
effects  of  quality  of  administration  on,  353  f . ; 
as  normal  school  instructors,  286, 290,  Table 
21,  p.  427 ;  ratio  of,  to  supervisors,  213. 
Conclusions  regarding,  396. 

Students  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  118 ; 
size  of  family,  118. 

Study  of  preparation  of  teachers,  tee  Prepara- 
tion of  teachers. 

Subject-matter  courses,  how  professionalized, 
149  ff.,  227,  231,  234  ff.,  393. 

Subjects  taught :  by  Missourihighschool  teach- 
ers, 268,  Table  58,  p.  440;  by  normal  school 
graduates  (1915),  p.  359  ;  in  Missouri  nor- 
mal schools,  combinations  of,  107  f./««e  also 
Courses. 

"Sub-normal"  department  in  normal  schools, 
308. 

Summarizing  courses.  Place  of,  183, 224,  393. 

Summer  session:  introduced  at  Warrensburg, 
36,  301,  note ;  teachers  in,  108 f.,  288 ff, 
395,  401,  Tables  17,  19,  20,  21,  pp.  425 ff.; 
regulation  of  curriculum  in,  306 ;  adminis- 
tration of,  290  ff. 

Superintendent,  State:  office  established,  19; 
reports  of,  6 ;  John  Monteith,  35 ;  on 
early  normal  schools,  71,  83f.;  R.  D.  Shan- 
non, 38;  W.  E.  Coleman,  39;  past  services 
of,  19;  method  of  election,  65;  relation  to 
training  institutions,  65,  67  f.;  in  Iowa,  66; 
in  Kansas,  66;  in  Massachusetts,  66;  in 
Montana,  66  f . ;  should  determine  entrance 
credentials  for  normal  schools,  312;  share 
in  certification  of  teachers,  348;  powers 
transferred  to  proposed  board  of  educa- 
tion, 390. 

Superintendents,  City  and  town :  data  from, 
404;  tenure  of,  159  f.;  demand  for  skilled, 
140;  attitude  toward  teachers'  salaries,  14; 
attitude  toward  normal  schools,  350,  381 ; 
fail  to  discriminate  in  teachers,  350  f.;  nor- 
mal school  graduates  (1915)  among,  358; 
in  Missouri  teaching  popiilation  (1915): 
number  and  training,  376  f.;  contribution 
of  normal  schools  to,  377  f.;  salaries  of, 
379. 
County :  data  from,  404 ;  duties  and  qualifica- 
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tions  of,  379  f.;  training  and  salary  of,  379  f. ; 
responsibility  for,  380. 

Supervision,  Changes  in,  desirable.  10. 
in  Missouri,  county:  established,  19;  abol- 
ished, 19;  reestablished,  19. 
in  normal  schools:  lack  of,  249  ff.;  "educa- 
tional adviser"  proposed,    255  f.;  faculty 
committee  for,  257;  departmental  aid  in, 
257. 
of  practice  teaching,  213 ff.;  lesson   plans, 
215;    class    inspection,    216;   conferences, 
217;  testing  results,  219;  ratio  of  student- 
teachers  to  supervisors,  213,  note  1  ;  status 
and  equipment  of  supervisors,  213  f. 

Supervisors,  Elementary :  at  St.  Louis,  371  f. ; 
at  Kansas  City,  371  f. 

Supervisors  of  practice  teaching :  training  of, 
100,  213  f.,  283,  Table  9,  p.  4.21 ;  salaries  of, 
213,  284.  f..  Table  16,  p.  424. 

Supply  of  teachers  in  Missouri,  265  ff. 

Systematic  and  summarizing  courses,  Place 
of,  393. 

Ieachehs:    importance   of,    to   education,  8; 
changes  necessary  in  profession,  xviii,  9; 
distinctions  in  status  of,  9,  135  ff.;  disparity 
in   status  an   obstacle  to  progress,   137; 
length  of  preparation,  9;  as  artists,  179, 
235,  255;  "born"  versus  trained,  252;  re- 
ward and  status  of,  10,  81  f. 
Married  women :  attitude  toward,  139  ff.;  why 
not  employed,  140  f. ;  efficiency  and  special 
qualifications   of,    141    f. ;   prohibition   of, 
harmful,  11,  142  ff;  would  improve  condi- 
tions, 144. 
Responsibility  of,  to  public,  xvii,  12;  better 
salaries  for,  attitude  of  educational  officers 
toward,  14;  money  available  for,  14;  rela- 
tion of  state  administration  to,  64  f.;  prep- 
aration and  supply  of,  a  state  problem,  65 ; 
tenure  of,  see  Tenure. 
Teachers  at  Harris  Teachers  College,  116. 
Teachers  in  Missouri  normal   schools,  99  ff., 
276  ff. ;  cooperation  of,  in  the  present  study, 
6f.;  data  from,  401  ff.,  403;  statistics  con- 
cerning. Tables  5-21,  pp.  419  ff.;  age,  sex, 
parentage  of,  99,  Tables  5,  6,  p.  419;  other 
teachers  in  family  of,  99,  Table  7,  p.  419. 
Training  of:  secondary,   99;   degrees  held. 
100  ff..   Tables   8-10,  pp.   420  ff.;   degrees 
compared  with  Soldan  High  School  and 
state  university,  101,  Table  8  B,  p.  420; 
geography  of  training,  102;  sources  of  de- 
grees, 102,  Table  10,  p.  422;  combinations 
of  training,  102  f..  Table  11,  p.  422;  retar- 
dation   in    training,    103    f.;    retardation 
and  graduate  work,  104  f.;  departmental 
distribution  of  degrees,  282  ff..  Table  9,  p. 
421. 
Experience  in  teaching,  105,  Tablel2,  p.  422; 
combinations  of  experience,  106,  Table  13, 
p.  423;  varieties  of  experience,  106,  Table 
14,  p.  433;  experience  in  local  conditions. 


281;  visits  to  local  schools,  282;  exchange 
with  local  teachers,  282. 

Economic  status  of,  113 ff.;  family  and  de- 
pendents of,  113;  salaries  of,  114  f..  Table 
15,  p.  423;  salaries  by  departments,  284  f.. 
Table  16,  p.  424;  salaries  by  grade  of  work, 
285  f..  Table  18,  p.  425 ;  work  of  best-paid, 
114  f.;  insurance  of,  116. 

Appointment  and  tenure  of,  113,  280  f.;  not 
true  faculties,  276  f.,  395;  ranking  of,  277; 
effects  of  elective  system  on,  277  ff. ;  depart- 
mental initiative,  277;  leaves  of  absence, 
281  f. ;  secondary  versus  collegiate  work  of, 
285,  Table  19,  p.  425;  effect  of  secondary 
work  on,  286;  teaching  assignment,  107  f.; 
length  of  programs,  108f., Table  17, p.  425; 
wasteful  use  of,  258,  Tables  46,  47,  pp. 
436  f.;  effect  of  universities  on,  76  f.,  102; 
cleavage  among,  77,  80  f.;  of  professional 
subjects,  status  of,  100,  213  f.,  248,  284  f., 
395,  Tables  9,  16,  pp.  421,  424;  of  academic 
subjects,  199  ff.,  394;  collegiate  standards 
applied  to,  110,  286,  395 ;  part-time  and  stu- 
dent assistants,  286  f.,  395. 

Quality  of,  286;  in  professional  subjects. 
248;  in  agriculture,  248;  in  natural  sciences, 
248;  compared  with  supervised  teachers, 
249;  primary  function  of,  248;  means  for 
improvement  of,  253  f. ;  productive  scholar- 
ship of,  inf.;  attitude  toward  professional 
work,  112. 

in  summer  sessions,  288  ff. :  training  of,  289, 
395,  Table  20,  p.  426;  hours  and  salaries  of, 
290,  395,  Table  21,  p.  427. 

Place  of,  in  a  reorganized  system,  57  f.,  395. 
Teachers  in  Missouri  public  schools:  data  from, 
3,465;  average  monthly  salaries  of,  20; 
census  of  the  teaching  population,  3, 265  ff. , 
361  ff.,405.  Tables  51-58,  pp.  438  ff.;  num- 
ber and  kind  needed,  265  ff.;  supply  of, 
how  to  be  secured,  268  ff.,  383;  legislation 
required  for,  269,  305,  388  ff.;  certification 
of,  345  ff.,  396;  as  officers  of  the  state,  347; 
appointment  of,  from  normal  schools, 
349  ff.,  396;  in  service,  normal  schools  re- 
sponsible for,  352;  judgment  of,  concern- 
ing elements  in  training,  404, 442;  propos- 
als for  preparation  of,  387  ff. ;  proposals  for 
salaries  of,  383;  effect  of  salaries  on  quality 
of  service,  382  f. 

in  high  schools:  distinguished  from  elemen- 
tary teachers,  135;  why  longer  training.  132; 
preparation  furnished  in  normal  schools, 
85;  curricula  for,  in  normal  schools,  152; 
number  and  kind  needed  inMissouri  (1915), 
267  f . ;  inexperienced  group  of,  268 ;  subjects 
taught  by,  268,  Table  58,  p.  440;  tenure  of, 
267  f.;  training  of  (1915),  268,  371  ff..  Tables 
56,  57,  p.  439;  duration  and  character  of 
normal  school  attendance,  373  ff.,  376, 
Tables  56,  57,  p.  439;  salaries  of,  375  f. 

in  graded  elementary  schools:  early  normal 
schools  chiefly  for,  83  f. ;  distinguishedfrora 
high  school  teachers,  135  f.;  why  shorter 
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training,  132  ff.;  lack  of  professional  effort 
among,  143  f.;  number  and  kind  needed, 
267 ;  inexperienced  group  of,  267 ;  tenure  of, 
267,367  f;  preparation  of  (1915),  267,  364  ff.; 
duration  and  enaracter  of  normal  school  at- 
tendance, 365  f.,  369  f.  Tables  51-55,  pp. 
438  f.;  salaries  of,  137,  367  f.,  370  f.,  372, 
383. 
in  rural  schools:  number  and  kind  needed, 
266;  inexperienced  group  of,  266,  363  f.; 
preparation  of  (1915),  266,  361  ff.;  duration 
and  character  of  normal  school  attendance, 
362  f.;  salaries  of,  269  f.,  362  f.,  383. 

Teachers  in  United  States,  Preparation  of, 
earliest  advocacy  of,  22  ff. ;  early  writers  on, 
22  ff.;  early  experiments, 23  f.;  development 
of  public  opinion,  24;  efforts  of  educational 
leaders,  25  f.;  example  of  Germany,  25,  27; 
Francke's  Seminarium  praeceptorum,  27; 
popularized  by  Charles  Brooks,  25;  see  fur- 
ther. Normal  schools  in  United  States. 

Teachers  College,  New  York :  general  examina- 
tion at,  328 ;  treatment  of  data  at,  405. 

Teachers,  Colored,  see  Lincoln  Institute. 

Teaching:  elements  of  technique  in,  251  f.;  as 
a  fine  art,  179,  235,  251,  255;  use  of  good 
models  in,  253 ;  criticism  of,  desirable,  355 ; 
opportunity  for  an  "educational  adviser" 
for,  255,  395;  intentions  of  students  in  nor- 
mal schools  as  to,  74,  124,  293,  Tables  40, 
41,  p.  434. 

Teaching  in  normal  schools :  versus  research, 
110 f.;  the  foremost  feature.  111;  quality 
of,  important  to  the  curriculum,  247  ff.; 
characteristics  of,  248;  should  be  exem- 
plary, 249, 394  f. 

Teaching,  Student,  in  normal  schools :  position 
of,  in  normal  school  curriculum,  224,  392  f.; 
skill  versus  professional  intelligence  in, 
180  f.,  187,  393;  models  of,  235  f. 

Teaching  experience,  see  Experience. 

Teaching  population  of  Missouri :  statistics  of, 
265  ff.,  361  ff.,  405,  Tables  51-57,  pp.  438  f. 

Technique  in  teaching,  see  Teaching. 

Tenure:  of  elementary  teachers,  136;  of  elemen- 
tary teachers  in  Missouri  (1915),  267 ;  of  high 
school  teachers  in  Missouri  (1915),  267;  ef- 
fect of  marriage  on,  139  ff. ;  waste  of  present 
system,  142  f.;  in  Europe,  effects  of,  143; 
of  normal  school  teachers,  113,  280. 

Tests  of  training-school  work,  5,  209  f.,  219, 
404,  443  ff. 

Thorndike,  E.  L.,  148,  442,  454. 

Training  classes.  High  school:  in  Minnesota, 
176;  product  of,  266,  362  f.;  increased  de- 
mands upon,  269. 

Training  of  teachers,  see  Preparation  of  teach- 
ers. 

Training  (normal)  schools.  City:  curricula  in, 
169,  Table  4.  pp.  417  f.;  weakness  of,  171; 
opportunities  of,  172;  problems  of,  com- 

f>ared  with  state  normal  schools,  272;  col- 
ection  and  treatment  of  data  at,  402  ff. 


Training  schools  for  practice  teaching  in  Mis- 
souri, 192  ff.;  established,  36;  size  of,  192; 
formulae  for  size  of,  195;  minimal  practice 
facilities,  193;  control  of  local  facilities  ne- 
cessary, 193,  394;  size  of  practice  classes, 
193  f.;  proportion  of  student-teaching,  194; 
facilities  at  the  normal  schools,  195  ff.; 
housing  and  equipment  of,  197;  bad  con- 
ditions easily  remedied,  198;  relations  with 
other  departments,  199,  392  f.;  lack  of  co- 
operation, 199  ff.;  diflSculties  of  coopera- 
tion, 201;  organized  cooperation,  201  f.; 
organization  of,  202,  394;  qualifications  of 
"Cabinet,"  202;  spirit  and  morale,  205; 
reasons  for  low  morale,  207;  laissez-faire 
policy  a  mistake,  208;  program  of  studies 
in,  219;  experiments  with  the  curriculum, 
220;  facilities  at  Harris  Teachers  College, 
196;  apprentice  system,  202  f.;  defects  and 
advantages,  203;  suggested  improvements, 
204  f. 
Practice  teaching  in :  secondary  curricula,  176, 
392;  prerequisite  courses  in  observation, 
211  f.;  supervision  of,  213  ff.;  supervisory 
staff,  213 f.;  methods,  214 ff.;  inspection  of 
class  work,  216;  testing  results  of,  219; 
concentrated  versus  distributed,  222  ff.;  con- 
centrated form  at  Harris  Teachers  College, 
224;  most  favorable  position  of,  224;  parti- 
cipation should  begin  early,  224. 
Results  of  standard  tests,  5,  209  f.,  404, 
443  ff.;  arithmetic,  446  ff.,  455;  spelling, 
449  f.;  penmanship,  450  f.,  455;  reading, 
451  f.,  455;  composition,  452;  final  ranking, 
453;  correlations,  454,  456;  progress  in  se- 
lected abilities,  454,  455;  performance  in 
Courtis  tests,  455. 

UNivEBsmEs:  preparation  of  teachers  in,  4; 
.  should  include  the  normal  schools,  12, 55  ff., 
388  ff. ;  criticisms  of  normal  schools  by,  76  f . , 
95  f. 
University  of  Missouri:  early  plan  for  teacher- 
training,  34;  school  of  education  estab- 
lished, 87;  relations  with  high  schools,  52, 
87;  "approved  list"  of  high  schools  used 
by  normal  schools,  308;  relations  with  nor- 
mal schools,  39  f.,  51  f.,  89;  training  of  nor- 
mal school  teachers  at,  102,  Table  10,  p. 
422;  should  include  normal  schools,  12, 
55ff.,388ff. 

History  and  government,  courses  in,  235;  an- 
cient languages,  courses  in,  232;  English, 
courses  in,  298;  mathematics,  courses  in, 
236;  small  classes  justified,  260;  proportion 
of  failures  at,  32.3,  note  1. 

Teachers  at:  degrees  of,  101,  Table  8  B,  p. 
420;  combinations  of  training,  102  f..  Table 
11,  p.  422;  experience  of,  106,  Table  12,  p. 
423;  salaries  of,  114,  Table  15,  p.  423. 

Elementary  experimental  school  at,  443,  note 
1;  program  of  studies  of,  220;  standard 
tests  of,  443  ff.;  arithmetic,  446  ff.,  455; 
spelling,  449;  penmanship,  450;  reading. 
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431;  composition,  4.52  f.;  final  rank,  153; 
progress  in  selected  abilities,  4o4f.;  se- 
lected correlations,  iSt,  456. 
Product  of:  normal  school  students,  360  f.; 
among  the  teaching  population:  elemen- 
tary teachers,  370;  high  school  teachers, 
373  f.,  376;  superintendents,  377  f.,  380; 
judgments  of  graduates  as  to  training,  442. 
Upper  grades.  Training  for,  154. 

Vaitdiver,  W.  D.,  84. 

Visits  to  the  normal  schools.  Data  concerning, 
404. 

W  AR,  The  Great:  effect  on  education,  xviii;  on 

the  normal  schools,  6. 
Warrensburg,  Normal  school  at:  establishment 
of,  34  f.;  county  promoters  repudiate 
pledge,  35;  growth  in  numbers,  37;  finan- 
cial obstacles,  38;  age  limit  raised,  39;  lo- 
cal character  of  first  board,  43;  politics  in 
Board  of  Regents,  47  f. ;  need  of  funds  at, 
49;  early  professional  purpose,  70;  pledge 
to  teach,  73,  307;  fidelity  to  professional 
purpose,  73,  355;  function  of  president  at, 
274;  removal  of  president,  47  f.,  281,  note; 
records  at,  336;  administration  of  credit  at, 
336  f.;  first  summer  session  introduced,  36, 
301,  note  2;  attitude  toward  examinations, 
310,  note  4. 

Teachers  at :  data  from,  401  f.;  degrees  of. 
Table  8,  p.  420;  salaries  of,  114,  Table  15, 
p.  423;  salaries  by  departments.  Table  16, 
p.  424;  salaries  in  department  of  education, 
284;  programs  of,  108,  Table  17,  p.  425; 
secondary  instruction  required  of.  Table  19, 
p.  425;  teachers'  meetings,  275;  part-time 
student  instructors,  286;  summer  instruc- 
tors, 289:  training  of.  Table  20,  p.  426;  sal- 
aries and  programs  of.  Table  21,  p.  427. 

Students  at :  data  from,  403  f. ;  classified  en- 
rolment. Table  22,  p.  428;  "standard"  en- 
rolment. Table  23  B,  p.  428;  proportion  of 
men.  Table 2.3, p. 428 ;  secondaryenrolment. 
Table  25,  p.  429;  nationality  of  parents, 
Table27,  p.  429;  occupation  of  father.  Table 
28,  p.  430;  income  of  father.  Table  29,  p. 
431 ;  size  of  family.  Table  32,  p.  431 ;  other 
teachers  in  family.  Table  33,  p.  432 ;  normal 
school  attendance  of  family.  Table  34,  p. 
432;  high  school  attendance,  120,  note  3, 
Table  35,  p.  432 ;  teaching  experience.  Table 
38,  p.  433;  teaching  intentions.  Table  40,  p. 
434;  programs  of,  318  f..  Tables  42,  43,  pp. 


434  f.;  grades  of.  Tables  44,  +5,  p.  435;  com- 
parison of  grades  of  students  prepared  at 
normal  schools  and  those  prepared  at  high 
schools.  Table  37,  p.  433;  size  of  classes. 
Table  46,  p.  436;  method  of  classification, 
316;  credentials  required  for  credit,  311; 
"approved  list"  of  high  schools  recog- 
nized, 31 1 ;  teacher  and  student  opinion  on 
irregular  attendance  of,  306. 
Curriculum  at:  ruraUife  problems,  175,  note; 
modern  foreign  languages,  234,  Table  1,  p. 
407;  mathematics,  237,  Tables  1,  2,  pp.  408. 
411 ;  hygiene,  240,  Table  1,  p.  408;  commer- 
cial subjects,  243,  Tables  1,2,  pp.  409fF., 
411;  physical  training,  247,  Tables  1,  2, 
pp.  410  f.;  practice  facilities,  195  ff. 
Training  school  at:  housing  and  equipment 
of,  197;  lack  of  cooperation  in,  199;  dem- 
onstration teaching,  212  f.;  lesson  plans, 
216;  tests  of  training-school  work,  44311.; 
arithmetic,  446  ff.,  455;  spelling,  449  f.; 
penmanship,  450  f.;  reading,  451;  compo- 
sition, 452  f.;  final  rank,  453;  progress  in 
selected  abilities,  454  f. ;  selected  correla- 
tions, 454,  456. 
Product  of:  in  teaching  population :  rural 
teachers,  362 ;  graded  elementary  teachers, 
365  f..  Tables  51-55,  pp.  438  f.;  Kansas  City 
teachers,  370,  note;  high  school  teachers, 
51,  374,  note.  Table  57,  p.  439;  city  and 
town  superintendents,  378;  county  super- 
intendents, 380,  note;  analysis  made  of 
candidates  for  appointment,  351 ;  propor- 
tion of  graduates,  345,  357;  four-year 
bachelor's  degrees  from,  344,  Table  48,  p. 
437;  employment  of  graduates  of  (1916), 
Table  49,  pp.  437  f. ;  judgments  of  gradu- 
ates as  to  training,  442. 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  experience 
of  teachers  in,  106. 

Waste  in  normal  school  administration,  258  <f., 
302  ff.,  313  ff..  Tables  46,  47,  pp.  436  f. 

Whipple,  G.  M.,  183,  note. 

Winona,  Minn.,  Normal  school  at,  32  f. 

Wisconsin :  educational  organization  in,  65  f. ; 
normal  school  survey  in,  181,  note. 

Woodbridge,   William   C.,  on   preparation   of 
teachers  (1831),  25. 

Y  oiTNG,  Samuel,  on  preparation  of  teachers,  30. 
Ypsilanti,  State  normal  school  at,  31 ;  curricu- 
lum in,  32. 

Zoology,  Courses  in,  239,  Table  1,  p.  408. 
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EDUCATIONAL  SURVEYS  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRESS 

IF  organized  society  is  to  continue,  the  great  mass  of  human  be- 
ings who  compose  it  must  be  fed  and  clothed  and  warmed  and 
transported.  In  order  that  these  fundamental  needs  may  be  met, 
certain  human  forces,  many  of  them  of  world-wide  sweep,  must  be  al- 
lowed fair  play  to  work  in  accordance  with  economic  law.  In  order  that 
these  fundamental  processes  shall  go  on,  it  is  essential  that  the  general 
body  of  individuals  in  the  civilized  world  shall  be  educated,  at  least 
to  the  point  where  they  apprehend  the  presence  of  the  fundamental 
economic  laws,  the  methods  of  cooperation  under  which  their  economic 
needs  may  be  met,  and  their  right  both  to  fi-eedom  and  to  justice. 

Formal  education,  therefore,  has  become  throughout  the  civilized 
world  the  universal  business  of  society,  and  next  to  those  fundamental 
processes  by  which  men  are  fed  and  clothed  and  warmed,  the  business 
of  education  is  the  chief  business  of  society. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  vast  expansion  of  the  ma- 
chinerv  of  formal  education.  Not  only  is  the  effort  made  to  educate 
the  entire  body  politic  in  the  elementary  knowledge  essential  to  the 
economic  and  political  safety  of  the  individual,  but  the  institutions  of 
formal  education  have  so  expanded  as  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  human 
knowledge  and  of  social  relations.  As  a  result,  the  public  systems  of 
education  in  all  civilized  countries  have  become  enormously  com- 
plex, in  many  cases  extremely  superficial,  and  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  expensive  beyond  all  expectations.  Even  in  a  country  so  rich  and 
so  prosperous  as  the  United  States  of  America,  the  public  school  sys- 
tem is  to-day  in  danger  of  breaking  down  unless  its  content  shall  be 
brought  back  once  more  to  a  more  simple,  sincere  and  thorough  basis, 
and  unless  this  process  shall  l)e  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  public  education.  This  growing  strain  has  shown 
itself  in  the  United  States  in  the  past  fifteen  years  in  many  ways,  but 
perhaps  in  no  more  striking  way  than  by  the  inauguration  of  a  great 
number  of  what  have  been  called  educational  surveys. 

These  surveys,  or  studies  as  they  may  more  properly  be  called,  have 
been  carried  out  in  some  cases  by  an  individual,  in  other  cases  by  a 
group  chosen  on  the  basis  of  assumed  expert  knowledge.  ITie  nature 
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of  the  surveys  or  studies  has  varied  enormously.  In  some  instances 
they  have  been  desultory  examinations  of  an  institution,  or  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  a  community  or  of  a  state.  In  other  cases  the  studies, 
while  admittedly  fragmentary  and  incomplete,  have  nevertheless  dealt 
successfully  with  the  essential  questions  involved.  In  still  other  cases 
they  have  been  not  simply  surveys,  but  serious  attempts  to  procure 
first  of  all  the  facts,  secondly  to  study  these  feicts  critically,  and  finally 
to  marshal  them  in  such  form  that  they  shall  be  available  to  those  in  the 
teaching  profession,  to  those  charged  with  its  supervision,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral public  for  whose  progress  and  development  the  school  system  exists. 

The  studies  which  the  Carnegie  Foundation  has  undertaken  to  con- 
duct, through  its  Division  of  Educationail  Enquiry,  have  attempted  to 
deal  in  this  serious  and  detailed  fashion  with  the  questions  to  which 
its  studies  have  been  devoted.  There  was  issued  in  June,  1920,  a  vol- 
ume entitled  "The  Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers  for  American 
Public  Schools."  The  volume  was  based  upon  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  normal  schools  of  a  single  typical  state.  The  accumulation  of  the 
necessary  information,  its  discussion  and  presentation,  occupied  some 
six  years,  and  involved,  first  and  Itist,  the  cooperation  of  scores  of  per- 
sons connected  with  the  universities,  normal  schools,  departments  of 
education,  or  related  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  problems  under  dis- 
cussion. This  volume,  which  dealt  not  only  with  the  organization  but 
with  the  curriculum  of  the  normal  schools,  has  been  received  with 
hearty  interest  by  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  education,  and  partic- 
ularly by  those  concerned  with  the  training  of  teachers.  With  the  cor- 
dial cooperation  of  the  men  and  women  in  the  normal  schools  and 
teachers'  training  institutes,  there  is  good  hope  that  the  study  may 
lead  to  a  forward  step  in  the  better  education  of  the  teacher  and  in  a 
higher  appreciation  of  his  work,  and,  what  is  more  important,  may  lead 
also  to  the  thorough  consideration  of  the  courses  of  study  and  of  the 
methods  by  which  teachere  are  to  be  prepared  and  the  form  of  admin- 
istration under  which  they  can  best  do  their  work. 

The  present  bulletin  on  the  "Training  for  the  Public  Profession  of 
the  Law  "  is  in  like  manner  not  a  survey.  Its  preparation  has  occupied 
eight  years.  During  part  of  this  period  the  excitement  and  stress  of 
war  delayed  to  some  extent  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the  vol- 
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ume.  But  in  any  case  a  report  conceived  in  the  sense  in  which  this  re- 
port has  been  prepared  is  in  only  partial  measure  dependent  upon  the 
date  of  its  publication.  It  represents  not  simply  a  criticism  of  the  ex- 
isting law  schools,  and  of  present  day  tendencies  in  the  training  of  the 
lawyer  for  his  profession,  but  it  undertakes  to  develop  in  a  scholarly 
way  the  history  and  progress  of  American  legal  education.  It  describes 
the  differences  in  conception  that  have  existed  from  one  period  to  an- 
other of  our  history ;  it  aims  to  make  clear  the  relation  of  the  bar  and 
of  the  bar  examinations  to  legal  education,  and  finally  to  develop  the 
historical  relation  between  a  trained  and  educated  bar  and  the  admin- 
istration of  justice. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  report  it  has  been  necessary  not  only  to 
study  the  law  schools  of  the  country,  their  history  and  their  growth, 
but  to  study  as  well  the  machinery  of  admission  to  the  bai-  in  the 
existing  forty-eight  states  of  the  Union  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  carrying  out  of  this  plan  has  required  not  only  time,  but  the  co- 
operation of  a  great  number  of  individual  members  of  the  bar,  judges, 
professors  of  law  and  public  men  interested  in  education  and  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  From  first  to  last  some  forty  persons  have 
collaborated  in  one  form  or  another  in  the  collection  and  classification 
of  the  enormous  mass  of  information  thus  brought  together.  This  vol- 
ume is  the  result,  therefore,  of  eight  years  of  work,  involving  the  co- 
operation of  many  people,  in  the  endeavor  to  present  to  the  American 
bar  and  to  the  American  public  a  report  that  should  not  merely  set 
forth  present  day  facts  of  legal  education,  but  should  show  with  clear- 
ness the  development  of  legal  education  under  the  conditions  that  have 
existed  in  our  various  commonwealths,  and  thus  furnish  a  perspec- 
tive in  which  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  betterment  of  legal 
education  and  the  improvement  of  American  justice  may  view  the  whole 
process  of  legal  education  as  it  has  developed  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Republic. 

Early  in  this  enquiry  it  became  evident  that  nothing  less  than  such 
a  study  would  either  permanently  affect  legal  education  or  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  American  bar.  The  profession  of  the  law  and  the  rela- 
tion to  it  of  the  law  school  find  no  exact  counterpart  in  other  profes- 
sions. Medical  education  and  the  medical  profession,  with  which  the 
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comparison  is  more  often  made,  has  been  develojjed  on  different  lines 
and  under  a  different  organization.  The  medical  profession  of  the  United 
States  is  a  highly  organized  body.  The  county  society  merges  into  the 
state  society,  and  the  state  society  into  the  national  society.  A  group 
of  able  leaders  in  medicine  can  influence  the  opinions  of  the  great  mass 
of  medical  practitioners. 

In  law,  tradition  and  precedent  play  an  altogether  different  part 
from  that  which  these  influences  play  in  medicine.  The  medical  practi- 
tioner is  on  the  alert  to  discard  the  old  process  for  the  new.  His  edu- 
cation makes  him  hospitable  to  scientific  changes  which  come  with 
such  rapidity.  The  lawyer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  by  his  very  training 
inclined  to  wait  on  precedent.  The  reforms  that  are  to-day  needed  in 
the  administration  of  justice  in  our  country  have  been  again  and  again 
set  forth  in  eloquent  and  convincing  terms  by  the  leaders  of  the  bar 
and  of  the  bench.  They  do  not  reach  the  minds,  or  at  least  they  do 
.  not  secure  the  cooperation,  of  the  great  body  of  legal  practitioners  in 
any  such  way  as  the  appeals  of  the  leaders  of  medicine  influence  the 
thought  and  the  practice  of  the  medical  practitioners  of  the  country.  It 
seemed  necessary,  therefore,  if  a  report  on  legal  education  was  to  come 
home  to  the  legal  consciousness  of  American  lawyers,  that  it  should  be 
grounded  on  a  study  of  the  precedent,  tradition  and  historical  devel- 
opment of  legal  education  in  America. 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  of  the  study  as  developed  in  this 
volume  that  such  an  historical  treatment  makes  clear  the  fact  that  the 
questions  which  divide  lawyers  to-day  in  regard  to  legal  education 
and  in  regard  to  the  tidministration  of  justice  are  not  new,  but  are 
the  same  questions  which  have  presented  themselves  again  and  again 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  earliest  teaching  of  law  and  of  the  earliest 
American  courts.  They  are  not  personal  questions;  they  are  questions 
which  will  be  determined  in  large  measure,  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful 
men,  by  the  history  of  the  development  and  progress  of  legal  ideas. 

This  volume,  therefore,  is  presented  on  the  part  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  to  the  law  teachers,  to 
the  practitioners  of  law  and  to  the  intelligent  men  of  our  country  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  education  and  in  the  betterment  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  not  as  a  fugitive  study,  but  as  a  patient,  schol- 
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arly  and  serious  effort  to  trace  the  development  of  American  legal 
education  and  the  relation  of  the  law  school  to  the  practice  of  the  law, 
and  to  point  out  certain  broad  lines  along  which  legal  education  and 
methods  of  admission  to  the  bar  must  develop  if  the  profession  of  the 
law  is  to  fulfil  its  true  function.  The  report  is  not  a  study  of  legal 
procedure;  it  is  a  study  in  education.  It  has  sought  to  deal  with  legal 
forms  and  processes  only  so  far  as  they  are  related  to  education. 

There  is  a  widespread  impression  in  the  public  mind  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession  have  not,  through  their  organizations, 
contributed  either  to  the  betterment  of  legal  education  or  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  administration  of  justice  to  that  extent  which  society 
has  the  right  to  expect.  Whether  that  impression  be  ill-founded  oi- 
not,  it  is  clear  that  the  bar  as  a  special  group,  and  in  some  respects  a 
privileged  group  in  the  social  order,  will  to-day  be  called  upon  for  a 
sincere  self-examination  of  its  duties  to  society,  and  its  relation  to  the 
realization  of  justice.  It  is  hoped  that  this  volume,  setting  forth  the 
history  and  the  development  of  legal  education  in  the  United  States, 
may  serve  at  least  some  part  in  enabling  the  profession  itself  to  dis- 
charge that  serious  and  high  duty  to  organized  society  which  is  neces- 
sary for  human  progress  and  for  the  preservation  of  civil  liberty. 

The  purpose  and  scope  of  this  work  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  In- 
troduction. The  conclusions  are  likewise  summarized  clearly  and  briefly 
in  the  closing  pages.  ITie  Table  of  Contents  makes  clear  not  only  to 
the  legal  reader  but  to  the  intelligent  layman  the  subdivisions  of  the 
subject  to  which  this  study  naturally  leads.  Throughout  the  long  and 
tedious  process  by  which  the  work  has  been  brought  to  accomplish- 
ment, the  author,  Mr.  Alfred  Z.  Reed,  has  labored  in  the  most  con- 
scientious endeavor  to  ascertain  the  exact  facts,  and  to  present  them 
in  an  impartial  and  clear  way.  While  Mr.  Reed  has  had  the  cooperation 
and  the  aid  of  many  assistants,  the  value  of  the  work  is  due  entirely 
to  his  industry  and  devotion. 

It  remains  only  to  say  that  this  enterprise  was  undertaken  by  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  not  only  as  a  fitting  part  of  its  study  of  education, 
but  in  response  to  the  following  definite  request  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  of  the  American  Bar  Association  under  date  of  February  7, 
1913,  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation: 
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This  communication  is  addressed  to  you  by  the  American  Bar 
Association's  Committee  on  Legal  Education  and  Admissions  to 
the  Bar,  and  has  attached  to  it  the  signature  of  each  member  of 
the  Committee. 

The  Committee  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  investigation, 
made  a  few  years  ago  under  your  direction  by  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation, into  the  conditions  under  which  medical  education  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  United  States.  That  the  medical  profession  and  the 
entire  country  was  placed  under  lasting  obligation  to  your  organ- 
ization because  of  the  service  that  was  then  rendered  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  who  know  the  facts. 

The  Committee  of  the  Bar  Association  is  most  anxious  to  have 
a  similar  investigation  made  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  into  the 
conditions  under  which  the  work  of  legal  education  is  carried  on 
in  this  country.  There  is  an  imperative  need  for  such  an  investi- 
gation, equally  searching  and  far  reaching  with  the  other,  and 
one  equally  frank  and  fearless  in  its  statement  of  the  facts  which 
the  investigation  may  reveal. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  your  organization  decides  to  adopt  the 
suggestion  the  Committee  makes,  your  investigation  will  not  be 
confined  to  the  law  schools,  but  may  be  extended  to  the  matter 
of  admission  to  the  Bar  in  the  various  States  of  the  United  States 
with  a  view  of  making  known  to  the  entire  country  the  facts  re- 
lating to  this  important  subject. 

This  Committee  has  not  at  its  disposal  either  the  funds  or  the 
time  needed  for  the  comprehensive  investigation  that  is  so  much 
to  be  desired,  and  it  appeals  to  you  therefore  to  undertake  the 
task  and  assures  you  of  its  readiness  to  cooperate  with  you  so  far 
as  possible,  should  you  conclude  to  comply  with  this  request. 

Yours  sincerely, 
(Signed) 

Henry  Wade  Rogers 
Lawrence  Maxwell 
Selden  p. Spencer 
RoscoE  Pound 
W.  Draper  Lewis 

The  present  volume  will  be  followed  in  a  short  time  by  one  dealing 
with  the  contemporary  situation  in  greater  detail. 

Henry  S.  Pritchett, 
President  of  the  Carnegie  Fmuulation. 


June,  1P21. 
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INTRODUCTION 

OUR  contemporary  American  system  of  legal  education,  al- 
though it  contains  elements  of  great  value,  is  generally  rec- 
ognized to  be  defective  in  many  respects.  Efforts  to  improve 
it  cannot  accomplish  their  full  purpose  unless  certain  fundamental 
considerations  are  borne  in  mind.  The  underlying  causes  that  have 
made  it  what  it  is  to-day  determine  also  the  broad  lines  within  which 
future  development  is  possible. 

Foremost  among  these  detennining  factors  is  the  position  that  law- 
yers occupy  in  the  state.  Whatever  incidental  purposes  are  cherished 
by  particular  law  schools,  the  main  end  of  legal  education  is  to  qualify 
students  to  engage  in  the  professional  practice  of  the  law.  This  is  a  pub- 
lic function,  in  a  sense  that  the  practice  of  other  professions,  such  as 
medicine,  is  not.  Practicing  lawyers  do  not  merely  render  to  the  com- 
munity a  social  service,  which  the  community  is  interested  in  having 
them  render  well.  They  are  part  of  the  governing  mechanism  of  the 
state.  Their  functions  are  in  a  broad  sense  political.  This  is  not  due  pri- 
marily to  the  circumstance  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  legislative  and 
administrative  officials,  and  virtually  all  our  judges,  are  chosen  from 
among  this  practically  ruling  class.  Nor  is  it  due  entirely  to  the  further 
circumstance  that  the  growth  of  our  law  in  the  form  of  judicial  decisions 
that  interpret  and  declare  its  actual  content  is  necessarily  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  arguments  of  counsel.  It  springs  even  more  fundamentally 
from  the  fact,  early  discovered,  that  private  individuals  cannot  secure 
justice  without  the  aid  of  a  special  professional  order  to  represent  and 
to  advise  them.  To  this  end  lawyers  were  instituted,  as  a  body  of  public 
servants,  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  private  rights.  From  their 
earliest  origins  the  law  has  accorded  to  these  "officers  of  the  court" 
certain  special  and  exclusive  privileges,  which  set  them  apart  from  the 
mass  of  the  people  as  ti-uly  as  if  they  were,  in  a  strict  sense,  public 
officials.  The  terms  upon  which  the  lawyer's  privileges  may  be  secured 
have  been  embodied  in  bar  admission  rules,  for  'the  same  reason  that 
qualifications  for  appointment  to  the  civil  service  have  been  expressed 
in  statutes  and  constitutions.  The  policy  adopted  by  the  state,  in  its 
attempt  to  solve  this  particular  part  of  its  general  problem  of  govern- 
mental organization,  profoundly  influences  the  development  of  legal 
education. 

Other  influences  upon  the  development  of  law  schools  that  deserve 
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special  mention  are  the  nature  of  the  law  that  has  to  be  taught,  and 
the  type  of  education  and  of  educational  machinery  that  has  already 
been  organized  for  other  purposes.  This  list  of  positively  influential 
factors  might  be  indefinitely  extended,  but  these  are  the  three  of  par- 
ticular importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  study.  It  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  a  reverse  influence  is  also  exerted.  Legal  edu- 
cation itself  modifies  the  policy  of  the  state,  the  nature  of  its  law,  and 
the  general  educational  system  of  the  community.  It  does  this,  how- 
ever, only  slowly,  and  after  it  has  been  first  adjusted  to  these  external 
conditions. 

These  three  influences  have  been  uniformly  operative.  At  the  same 
time  they  have  experienced  an  independent  development  of  their  own. 
Notably,  the  policy  of  the  state,  as  reflected  in  its  bar  admission  rules, 
has  been  greatly  afi^cted  by  attempts  to  realize  the  ideals  of  popular 
self-government.  The  problem  of  how  to  make  the  bar  efficient  has  been 
complicated  by  a  desire  to  make  this  branch  of  the  public  service  ac- 
cessible to  the  average  citizen.  Similarly,  our  law,  in  its  origin,  was  the 
common  law  of  England,  as  distinguished  from  the  so-called  "civil 
law,"  or  modified  law  of  Rome,  that  has  established  itself  in  Continen- 
tal Europe,  Latin  America  and  Japan.  This  law,  however,  has  been 
greatly  changed  in  this  country,  as  the  result  of  political  separation,  a 
complicated  system  of  government,  and  conscious  efforts  at  improve- 
ment. Finally,  our  general  educational  system,  as  organized  both  in 
lower  schools  and  in  colleges  or  universities,  has  been  in  a  constant 
state  of  growth.  The  development  of  legal  education  has  necessarily 
lagged  behind  the  development  of  these  determining  factors.  Adjust- 
ment to  existing  conditions  is  not  completed  before  the  conditions 
themselves  have  changed.  The  training  received  by  American  lawyers 
to-day  has  thus  become  a  curious  complex.  It  cannot  be  understood 
unless  its  main  features,  and  the  causes  that  have  produced  them,  are 
presented  in  their  historical  sequence. 

TTiis  is  the  task  that  has  been  attempted  in  the  following  pages.  In 
Part  I  it  is  first  pointed  out  that  the  dissimilar  origins  of  Anglo-Amer- 
ican and  of  civil  law  have  naturally  led  to  the  choice  of  correspond- 
ingly different  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  and  of  testing  those 
who  are  authorized  to  practice  these  two  ty{>es  of  law.  This  country  in- 
herited from  England  the  tradition  that  responsibility  both  for  legal 
education  and  for  admission  to  the  bar  should  be  placed  almost  entirely 
upon  practicing  lawyers  and  judges,  and  should  not  be  shared  with  uni- 
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versities  to  the  extent  that  it  is  in  most  other  countries.  With  the  lapse 
of  years  this  tradition  has  been  somewhat  weakened  in  America,  but 
not  sufficiently  to  give  to  our  law  schools  the  position  in  legal  educa- 
tion, or  in  state  requirements  for  admission  to  prtictice,  that  is  held  by 
the  law  faculties  of  Continental  Europe.  In  other  respects,  also,  our  sys- 
tem of  recruiting  a  legal  profession  has  diverged  from  that  of  England, 
but  has  not  diverged  so  far  as  to  become  like  that  of  other  countries. 
This  divergence  had  begun  to  appear  even  prior  to  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  since  then  has  become  quite  marked.  It  is  due  a,s  much  to 
changes  effected  by  the  English  in  their  original  system  as  to  innova- 
tions of  our  own.  The  law  and  the  legal  education  of  England,  of  Eng- 
land's self-governing  colonies  and  of  the  United  States  resemble  the 
branches  of  a  great  tree,  which  reveal  at  all  times  their  common  origin, 
andyet  have  each  developed  along  independent  lines  of  their  own.  Part  I 
necessarily  includes  a  general  description  of  the  common  tiTink — Eng- 
lish law  and  the  English  legal  profession  as  these  were  constituted 
prior  to  1776.  For  comparative  purposes  the  subsequent  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  England  and  in  Canada  are  also  briefly  noted,  and 
a  chapter  has  been  added  that  summarizes  the  contrasted  development 
in  the  United  States.  Readers  who  wish  only  a  general  survey  of  Amer- 
ican legal  education,  presented  without  the  distracting  apparatus  of 
footnotes,  will  find  here  the  principal  conclusions  of  the  writer. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  tracing  the  development  in  greater  detail 
will  find  in  Part  II  an  account  of  the  modifications  that  have  occurred 
in  the  original  organization  of  the  legal  profession,  and  in  state  regu- 
lations affecting  admission  to  practice,  in  so  far  as  these  modifications 
have  their  origin  in  the  political  philosophy  of  our  people,  rather  than 
in  the  rise  of  new  institutional  forces.  The  resulting  bar  admission  i-e- 
quirements  have  not  been  well  calculated  to  preserve  either  educational 
or  ethical  standards.  They  have,  however,  because  of  their  very  laxity, 
permitted  a  free  development  of  institutions  better  fitted  to  serve  these 
ends  than  are  mere  regulations  of  law.  Parts  III  and  IV  show  how,  under 
cover  of  a  prevailing  demoralization  in  legal  education  and  in  the  bar, 
two  important  groups  of  such  institutions  arose — first,  law  schools, 
and,  later,  selective  bar  associations.  Part  V  makes  clear  the  reflex  in- 
fluence exerted  upon  bar  admission  requirements  by  the  rise  of  these 
two  new  institutional  forces,  which  unfortunately  have  not  yet  learned 
to  cooperate.  Parts  VI  and  VII  exhibit  the  notable  efforts  made  by  law 
schools  to  improve  their  curricula  and  methods,  during  the  vital  quarter 
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century  that  followed  the  Civil  War.  Finally,  Part  VIII  discusses  briefly 
the  quarter  century  just  ended,  whose  most  important  contribution  to 
the  development  of  legal  education  has  been  the  evidence  it  afFoi-ds  that 
lawyers  and  law  schools  cannot  be  made  to  conform  to  a  single  stand- 
ardized type.  This  leads  up  to  a  description  of  the  divergent  types  of 
law  schools  that  have  begun  to  be  differentiated  from  one  another,  and 
to  the  conclusion  that  three  of  these  types  are  legitimate  and  must  be 
separately  strengthened  and  improved,  if  legal  education  and  its  pro- 
ducts are  to  render  adequate  public  service. 

The  relative  brevity  of  Part  VIII,  as  compared  with  earlier  portions 
of  the  present  study,  is  due  to  an  effort  to  maintain  a  proper  historical 
pei-spective.  It  is  not  due  to  a  belief  in  the  value  of  antiquarian  re- 
search for  its  own  sake.  Past  events  have  been  naiTated  at  all  only  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  light  upon  events  still  to  come.  Previous  gen- 
erations of  American  lawyers  and  American  schoolmen  determined  the 
main  lines  of  legal  education  in  this  country.  The  generation  which 
came  into  control  about  1890  has  been  occupied  chiefly  in  building 
upon  foundations  which  its  predecessors  laid.  References  to  the  con- 
temporary situation  have  been  freely  inserted  in  the  earlier  portions  of 
the  study.  Recent  detail  has  been  eliminated  in  order  to  make  clear  the 
general  principles  in  accordance  with  which  future  development  must 
proceed.  Until  those  responsible  for  legal  education  agree  as  to  what 
these  general  principles  are,  consideration  of  the  details  is  of  little 
avail.  A  subsequent  bulletin  will  discuss  the  period  between  1890  and 
the  War  with  Genntiany  at  greater  length,  in  connection  with  a  n)ore 
intensive  survey  of  the  contemporary  situation. 

A  word  should  be  added  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  years  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  German  War  have  been  treated.  Both  our  second 
war  with  England  and  our  Civil  War  were  followed  by  periods  of  ori- 
ginal creation  in  legal  education.  These  in  turn  were  followed  by  less 
significant  periods  devoted  mainly  to  imitation  and  perfection  of  detail. 
It  requires  no  great  effort  of  the  imagination  to  perceive  that  we  stand 
now  on  the  brink  of  another  creative  period.  A  generation  of  young 
men,  stirred  by  the  recent  conflict,  will  soon  assume  control.  Their  dis- 
position will  be  not  blindly  to  accept  inherited  formulas  but  critically 
to  scrutinize  every  phase  of  legal  education,  with  a  view  to  adjusting 
it  to  their  own  altered  world.  Changes  are  bound  to  be  made.  The  only 
question  is  whether  they  will  be  made  wisely,  with  undei-standing  of 
the  many  considerations  involved,  political  as  well  as  educational.  It  is 
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for  these  newcomers,  and  for  the  older  men  who  see  that  this  spirit 
must  be  reckoned  with,  that  this  study  has  been  undertaken. 

As  yet,  however,  this  new  spirit  has  manifested  itself  chiefly  in  a  res- 
tiveness  among  law  school  students.  The  schools  themselves,  after  a 
tempoi-ary  period  of  war  demoralization,  have  picked  up  the  thread  of 
legal  education  where  they  dropped  it,  and  are  proceeding  for  the  time 
being  much  as  before.  Such  minor  changes  as  have  occurred  have  been 
strictly  in  accordance  with  pre-war  tendencies.  The  question,  therefore, 
of  the  precise  date  to  which  the  narrative  shall  be  carried  is,  broadly 
speaking,  unimportant.  It  arises  mainly  when  statements  seem  in  order 
as  to  the  relative  number  of  law  schools  or  of  state  bar  admission 
systems  that  possess  to-day  the  varying  characteristics  described.  In 
such  cases  the  year  of  the  declaration  of  war — 1917  —  has  usually  been 
adopted  in  the  text,  because  of  its  permanent  historical  significance. 
These  text  statements  are  frecjuently  supplemented  by  footnotes  giving 
later  information,  and  the  lists  of  law  schools  appearing  in  the  Appen- 
dix have  been  brought  up  to  the  date  of  publication.  In  other  words, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  render  this  study  of  value  both  for  present 
and  for  future  readers.  Desirable  as  are  the  latest  obtainable  facts,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  immediate  present,  all  such  details  will  inev- 
itably become  obsolete  within  a  very  few  years.  Information  that  will 
then  be  timely  will  be  most  profitably  compared  with  the  situation  as 
it  existed  at  one  of  the  great  turning-points  of  our  national  develop- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER  I 

ENGLAND 

1 .  MainteHmwe  of  Professiotml  Control  over  Legal  Education  grounded  in  the 
Nature  of  English  Common  Lam 

AMONG  the  important  ti-aditions  which  this  country  inherited  from 
L  England  was  that  legal  practitioners — lawyers  and  judges  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  Eidministration  of  justice — possess  a  peculiar  re- 
sponsibility for  the  preparation  and  admission  of  recruits  into  their 
profession.  In  England  and  the  United  States,  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  in  Continental  Europe  or  in  Latin  America,  practitioners  have 
retained  control  of  legal  education  in  their  own  hands,  instead  of  shar- 
ing this  responsibility  with  the  law  faculties  of  universities.  It  is  true 
that  certain  portions  of  a  comprehensive  preparation  for  legal  prac- 
tice have  interest  or  value  for  other  than  practitioners,  and  can  there- 
fore most  conveniently  be  provided  by  schools  and  colleges  of  general 
education.  The  greater  the  development  of  these  general  educational 
agencies,  the  less  need  has  there  been  that  practitioners  should  conduct 
this  part  of  a  lawyer's  preparation  themselves.  Prior  to  the  separation 
of  the  American  colonies,  howevei",  and  indeed  for  many  years  later, 
practitioners  in  England  provided  the  whole  of  the  distinctly  voca- 
tional or  professional  training — that  portion,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  com- 
prehensive preparation  for  legal  practice  which,  because  of  its  technical 
I  detail,  is  of  value  only  for  lawyers.  In  addition,  subject  to  such  legisla- 
tion as  had  been  enacted,  they  determined  the  type  and  amount  of 
training  considered  requisite,  general  as  well  as  professional  or  techni- 
cal; they  tested  the  individual  applicant's  possession  of  the  qualifica- 
tions prescribed;  and  they  formally  admitted  him  into  practice.  Fur- 
thermore, there  were  few  legislative  restrictions  upon  their  control. 
Parliament  had  done  little  more  than  to  vest  in  the  separate  courts 
power  to  admit  attorneys  and  solicitors,  to  require  the  judges  to  ex- 
amine applicants,  and  to  specify  the  number  of  years  that  must  be 
served,  prior  to  examination,  as  articled  clerk  under  a  practitioner. 
These  regulations,  moreover,did  not  affect  the  specially  privileged  order 
of  barristers  who,  to  this  day,  independently  of  legislation,  possess  full 
control  over  admission  to  their  own  number. 

It  is  entirely  natural  that  in  the  infancy  of  any  community  the  train- 
ing and  testing  of  law  students  should  be  conducted  solely  by  practi- 
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tioners.  For  the  law  itself,  in  its  origin,  is  merely  the  bundle  of  pre- 
cedents developed  by  these  practitioners.  They  alone  are  competent  to 
ensure  the  communication  to  others,  or  to  attest  the  presence  in  others, 
of  attainments  similar  to  their  own.  If  no  complicating  influences  are 
at  work,  it  is  equally  natural  that  a  rudimentary  type  of  educational  or- 
ganization— a  single  apprentice  serving  a  single  practitioner — should 
develop  by  multiplication  of  students  into  a  law  class,  and  by  multipli- 
cation of  instructors  into  a  law  school.  Still  later,  this  and  other  similar 
vocational  institutions  may  or  may  not  become  associated  with  a  school 
or  college  of  general  education,  and  thus  constitute  a  special  tyf)e  of 
university. 

The  naturalness  of  the  process  is  obscured  for  us  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  in  this  way  that  either  legal  education  or  universities  actually 
developed  in  modern  Europe.  Many  complicating  influences  have  been 
at  work.  Of  these,  the  most  important,  in  its  effect  upon  Continental  de- 
velopment, was  the  early  discovery  by  scholars  of  a  systematized  body 
of  Roman  law,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  the  concern  of  the  medi- 
aeval universities,  and  indeed — together  with  the  activities  of  the  three 
other  standard  faculties  of  Medicine,  Theology  and  Philosophy  or  Arts 
— was  the  very  occasion  of  their  being.  This  body  of  law  was  so  far 
superior  to  the  cruder  native  law  of  the  developing  national  states  that 
university-trained  scholars  were  able  to  press  a  large  part  of  it  into 
actual  use,  first  by  inducing  judges  to  accept  its  general  principles,  and 
later  by  securing  its  statutory  enactment,  suitably  modified,  in  the  form 
of  codes.  Since  these  scholars  were  the  ultimate  authorities  as  to  the  con- 
tent of  the  Roman  law  proper,  and  were  themselves  the  draftsmen  of 
the  codes,  they  inevitably  secured  for  themselves  and  for  their  educa- 
tional institutions  a  recognized  participation  in  the  training  and  test- 
ing of  those  who  were  to  make  practical  or  vocational  use  of  their  prod- 
uct. So  it  came  about  that  those  who  intend  to  prsictice  the  civil  law  of 
Continental  Europe  must  to-day  study  this  law  systematically  in  the 
universities,  now  state-controlled,  and  that  university  examinations, 
conducted  sometimes  in  cooperation  with  state  officials,  constitute  the 
test  of  proficiency  required  of  the  student  as  to  this  important  portion 
of  his  entire  course  of  preparation.  The  same  or  similar  examinations 
are  naturally  used  to  test  his  attainments  in  whatever  less  strictly  voca- 
tional branches  of  knowledge  are  deemed  requisite  for  him  to  pursue 
— non-technical  or  semi-technical  subjects,  winch  in  all  countries  are 
most  conveniently  taught  in  colleges  and  schools  of  general  education. 
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At  the  same  time  Continental  practitioners  are  not  entirely  relieved 
of  responsibility.  They  retain  a  valuable  control  over  the  practical  and 
ethical  features  of  a  lawyer's  education,  but  exercise  this  control  in  a 
supplementary  way  after  the  groundwork  has  been  laid  by  the  lower 
schools  and  by  the  universities.  When,  moreover,  as  usually  outside  of 
Germany,  private  law  practice  is  divided  among  two  or  three  distinct 
branches  of  the  profession,  the  extent  to  which  lower  school  or  uni- 
versity work  is  required  varies  with  the  particular  branch.  In  the  low- 
est, it  may  even  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  Thus  in  France,  avocats  - 1  y" 
— -the  highest  branch  of  the  profession,  who  correspond  roughly  to 
English  barristers — must  graduate  from  the  lower  schools  and  study 
economics,  government  and  technical  law  for  three  years  in  a  univer- 
sity. They  must  then  practice  for  three  years  as  stagiaires  attached  to 
a  particular  court,  under  the  supervision  of  the  college  or  guild  of  ad- 
vocates, before  they  are  finally  admitted  as  full  members  of  this  privi- 
leged body.  Avmies,  corresponding  roughly  to  English  solicitors,  need 
present  no  evidence  of  preliminary  education,  and  need  study  in  the 
universities  only  two  years,  during  which  they  may  also  be  working 
in  a  law  office  8is  part  of  the  five  years  apprenticeship  required.  For 
notaires,  who  in  civil  law  countries  discharge  functions  far  more  impor- 
tant than  those  of  Anglo-American  notaries,  no  general  or  university 
education  is  required.  The  only  qualification  is  six  years  service  under 
a  notaire.  Systematic  technical  training  supplementary  to  this  is,  how- 
ever, obtainable  in  independent  notaries'  schools.  These  are  the  only 
organized  centres  of  legal  education  that,  like  American  law  schools, 
have  been  developed  naturally  by  practitioners. 

In  England,  also,  Roman  law  was  cultivated  at  the  universities.  This 
did  not  produce  the  same  effect  as  on  the  Continent,  because  of  the 
superiority  of  the  native  English  law,  and  of  the  methods  devised  for 
its  administration.  On  the  Continent,  the  gradual  upbuilding  of  na- 
tional states  by  a  process  of  accretion  produced  within  each  a  be- 
wildering variety  of  localized  legal  systems  that  fell  an  easy  victim  to 
the  simpler  and  more  uniform  university-made  law.  In  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  autocratic  Crown  early  imposed  the  authority  of  its 
judges  over  the  entire  kingdom.  These  judges  were  thus  enabled  to  weld 
their  decisions  into  a  unified  body  of  "common"  law,  and  were  further 
fortified  by  an  admirable  organization  of  the  courts,  that  combined 
the  advantages  of  convenient  access  to  suitors  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom with  the  steadying  influence  of  permanent  central  tribunals  at 
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Westminster.  Adjacent  to  these  latter  the  practitioners  congregated 
in  the  famous  Inns  of  Court — "bar  association  club  houses,"  we  should 
call  them,  in  modern  American  terms — and  developed  for  their  ap- 
prentices a  systematic  course  of  training  which,  as  late  as  the  fifteenth 
century,  seems  to  have  been  i-eally  effective.  The  native  practitioner- 
made  law,  thus  unified  and  thus  taught,  proved  strong  enough  to  endure 
to  the  present  day.  For  while  it  has  been  both  possible  and  usual  for 
future  barristers  and  judges  to  attend  the  universities,  before  or  simul- 
taneously with  their  Inns  of  Court  education,  and  by  this  means  among 
others  a  tincture  of  Roman  law  has  been  infused  into  that  of  England, 
university  scholars  failed  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  their  law  as  a  whole.  Nor  have  the  developing  precedents  of 
the  courts,  although  frequently  modified  by  Parliament,  ever  been  ex- 
pressed in  their  entirety  in  the  form  of  a  legislative  code.  English 
common  law  has  preserved  its  integrity  as  a  body  of  principles  declared 
by  the  judges  instead  of  imposed  upon  them  by  external  authority.  It 
has  naturally  followed  that  judges,  or  those  practicing  under  them, 
retain  a  greater  measure  of  control  over  legal  education  in  England, 
and  in  countries  which  have  inherited  its  law,  than  in  countries  that 
have  adopted  the  civil  law  of  university  scholars. 

To  this  extent  the  recruiting  of  the  English  legal  profession  has 
from  the  beginning  been  organized  in  what,  with  reference  to  the  natui-e 
of  its  law,  may  be  termed  a  natural  manner.  Special  causes,  however, 
including  an  indirect  influence  exerted  by  the  universities,  tended  to 
create  a  somewhat  artificial  educational  system.  This  system  has  varied 
at  different  periods,  and  at  any  one  period  has  not  been  uniform  for  the 
several  branches  or  groups  into  which  practitioners  were  divided.' 


2.  Organisation  of  the  English  Legal  Profession 
Of  the  various  separately  organized  groups  into  which  the  English 
legal  profession  was  divided  during  the  eighteenth  century,  the  most 
important,  with  relation  to  subsequent  developments  in  this  country, 
were  the  attorneys  and  the  solicitor.  Of  these  two  groups,  the  attor- 
neys were  the  older.  Since,  as  already  noted,  they  were  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  separate  courts,  by  judges  who  themselves  owed  their 
ajjpointment  to  the  Crown,  they  may  be  pictured  as  part  of  the  official 

1  For  subsequent  discussion  of  the  topic  treated  in  this  section,  see  Chapter  IX, 
sec.  1. 
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hierarchy  of  the  state,  specially  devoted  to  the  administration  of  justice. 
Their  privileged  capacity  of  "officei's  of  the  court."  lacked,  however, 
at  least  one  attribute  of  a  completely  official  status.  At  this  time  they 
were  no  longer  limited  to  a  specific  number.  When  attorneys  at  law 
were  first  instituted  by  Parliament  their  number  was  supposed  to  be 
thus  limited.  New  attorneys  were  to  be  appointed  by  each  court  only 
as  vacancies  occurred ;  and  because  of  the  constantly  recurring  com- 
plaints as  to  the  number  of  lawyers,  several  subsequent  attempts  were 
made  to  enforce  this  limitation.  The  increasing  pressure  of  legal  busi- 
ness, however,  had  defeated  all  these  attempts,  in  either  of  two  ways. 
In  most  of  the  courts,  the  attempt  to  limit  the  number  of  attorneys 
was  frankly  abandoned.  In  a  few  courts,  the  limitation  was  maintained 
for  the  fortunate  few  who  benefited  by  it;  notably  so  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  where  for  many  years  a  fixed  number  of  attorneys  functioned 
under  the  name  of  "clerks."  This  resulted,  however,  only  in  developing 
an  indefinite  number  of  "solicitors,"  outside  of,  and  technically  subor- 
dinate to,  the  attorneys  proper.  At  firet  entirely  unauthorized  and  irre- 
sponsible, in  time  these  solicitors  came  to  be  recognized  as  essentially 
attorneys,  functioning  under  a  different  name,  and  were  treated  in  a 
similar  way  in  legislation.  Because  of  the  superior  importance  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  over  other  courts  where  a  similar  situation  obtained, 
the  term  "solicitor"  came  in  practice  to  be  understood,  prior  to  a 
change  in  nomenclature  introduced  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  refer- 
ring specially  to  these  Chanceiy  (equity)  practitioners. 

In  one  way  or  another,  then,  efforts  to  limit  the  number  of  these 
lower  or  miscellaneous  practitioners  had  failed.  Incidentally,  all  prac- 
titioners received  their  emoluments  from  private  sources  instead  of  from 
the  state,  and  enjoyed  their  privileges  during  good  behavior  instead  of 
for  a  limited  term.  These  three  features  combined  to  make  of  English 
lawyers  not  subordinate  officials,  in  a  technical  sense,  but  rather  a  privi- 
leged class  or  order,  charged  with  responsibility  for  certain  highly 
important  governmental  functions. 

Distinct  from  these  lower  and  as  yet  disunited  practitioners  stood 
the  English  bar.  The  physical  propinquity  of  the  higher  courts  at 
Westminster  had  Ijeen  a  powerful,  if  not  a  determining,  factor  in  the 
development  of  this  higher  branch  of  the  profession,  for  it  brought  the 
ablest  practitioners  together.  At  a  very  early  date  there  arose  com- 
panies or  quasi-corporations  of  lawyers  who  owned  and  resided  in  the 
four  Inns  of  Court.  These  companies  were  organized  by  analogy  with. 
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if  they  were  not  lineally  descended  from,  the  French  College  of  Advo- 
cates, and  constituted  part  of  the  general  mediaeval  guild  or  trade 
union  movement  to  which  the  universities  also  owed  their  origin.  Their 
members  early  secured  the  cream  of  legal  practice  for  themselves.  They 
established  their  exclusive  right  to  be  heard  as  advocates  or  counsel 
(as  distinguished  from  representing  clients  as  attorneys)  in  all  the 
higher  courts,  and  from  their  ranks  the  judges  came  to  be  chosen. 
They  enjoyed  their  privileges  in  the  courts  by  virtue  of  their  member- 
ship in  one  of  these  corporations,  without  judicial  action  in  the  indi- 
vidual case.  Subject  to  a  vague  right  of  "visitation"  claimed  by  the 
judges,  each  corporation  was  allowed  to  exercise  unchecked  control  over 
the  admission  and  discipline  of  its  members.  They  were  themselves 
divided  into  a  lower  order  of  "councellors-at-law,"  or,  more  technically, 
barristers,  and  an  upper  order  of  Serjeants.  Of  these,  only  the  former 
now  survives;  and  after  the  Restoration  the  technical  term  "barrister" 
came  to  displace  "councellor"  in  popular  use.  Our  American  "counsel- 
lor-at-law"  continues  the  older  terminology.  For  a  time  attorneys  also 
^  had  been  admitted  into  the  Inns,  but  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  they  were 
expelled.  By  this  action  the  English  "bar"  became  definitely  organized, 
apart  from  the  general  mass  of  miscellaneous  practitioners,  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  self-perpetuating  professional  organization  whose  mem- 
bers enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  most  highly  regarded  portion  of  legal 
practice  and  were  responsible  only  to  their  associates  for  the  proper 
exercise  of  their  privileges.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  establishment 
of  a  joint  Council  of  Legal  Educatioti  by  the  four  Inns  completed  the 
unification  of  this  branch  of  the  profession. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  miscellaneous  practitioners,  following  this 
analogy,  came  to  be  similarly  associated  within  a  single  corporation 
charged  with  full  responsibility,  under  general  regulations  laid  down 
by  Parliament,  for  admission  into  this  second  branch  of  the  profession. 
This  did  not  occur,  however,  until  long  after  the  separation  of  the 
American  colonies.  In  1776  admission  to  practice  was  still  vested  in 
the  judges  of  the  separate  courts.  This  technical  division  of  the  lower 
practitioners  according  to  the  courts  in  which  they  practiced  had  been 
to  some  extent  obliterated  by  the  prescription  of  uniform  rules  for  the 
admission  of  attorneys  into  any  court  of  common  law  and  of  solicitors 
into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  by  the  absence  of  any  general  prohi- 
bition against  the  admission  of  the  same  individual  into  several  courts. 
Indeed,  this  process  of  multiple  admission  was  facilitated  bya  remission 
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of  fees.  This  fusing  of  the  practitioners  into  a  single  lower  branch  of 
the  profession  was,  however,  still  incomplete.  Attorneys  privileged  to 
practice  in  King's  Bench  and  attorneys  privileged  to  practice  in  Com- 
mon Pleas  continued  to  be  rigorously  separated  from  one  another. 

As  a  class  these  lower  practitioners  were  for  a  long  time  in  too  bad 
repute,  especially  in  a  society  largely  dominated  by  considerations  of 
social  position,  to  justify  vesting  definite  powers  of  control  in  such  as- 
sociations as  existed.  Westminster  attorneys,  after  having  been  expelled 
from  the  Inns  of  Court,  had  secured  control  of  certain  originally  sub- 
ordinate houses,  known  as  Inns  of  Chancery;  and  as  late  as  1704,  in 
order  to  provide  a  register  of  all  metropolitiui  attorneys,  the  common- 
law  courts  attempted  to  require  all  attorneys  to  be  admitted  into  one 
of  these  Inns  before  being  permitted  to  practice.  The  judges,  however, 
had  no  means  of  compelling  the  Inns  to  admit  new  members.  The  rule 
could  not  be  enforced,  and  was  doubtless  opposed  also  on  other  grounds. 
In  1758  Blackstone  described  these  Inns  of  Chancery  as  "neither  com- 
modious nor  proper  for  the  resort  of  gentlemen  of  any  rank  or  figure." 
A  "Society  of  Gentlemen  Practisers  in  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  " 
was  established  as  early  as  1739,  and  existed  as  late  as  1822.  Among 
its  achievements  was  the  defense  of  the  right  of  its  members  to  engage 
in  conveyancing  (drafting  deeds  and  leases)  against  the  attempted 
monopoly  of  the  London  Company  of  Scriveners.  It  was  not  until  •/ 
1827  that  the  present  Law  Society  was  founded,  and  not  until  four 
years  later  that  it  received  its  first  charter  of  incorporation.  Since  then 
the  various  groups  of  practitioners  who  are  not  members  of  the  bar 
have  been  consolidated  by  Parliament  into  the  single  class  of  "solici- 
tors." These  are  entitled  to  practice  law  generally  (subject  to  the  special 
privileges  reserved  for  barristers)  in  any  English  court,  and  to  secure 
this  privilege  under  rules  prescribed  and  administered  by  their  own 
corporation.  The  analogy  provided  by  the  barristers  is  departed  from 
in  one  respect.  Admission  of  an  individual  to  the  rank  of  barrister  in 
the  Inns  carries  with  it  automatically  all  the  privileges  of  legal  prac- 
tice that  barristers  enjoy;  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  on  the  other 
hand,  confers  upon  the  student  in  the  first  place  the  privilege  of  prac- 
ticing as  solicitor,  after  which  he  may  at  his  own  option  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society.  The  privilege  of  engaging  in  conveyancing,  and  of 
being  heard  as  advocate  in  the  lower  courts,  is  now  shared  by  both 
branches  of  the  profession. 

As  has  just  been  intimated,  the  control  possessed  by  the  historic  Inns 
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of  Court  over  the  bar  made  it  seem  natural  for  Parliament  to  vest  in 
the  later  Incorporated  Law  Society  a  similar  control  over  solicitors. 
Viewed  more  broadly,  the  organization  of  both  branches  of  the  legal 
profession  has  been  largely  patterned  after  that  of  the  older  English 
universities.  American  readers  need  to  be  reminded  that  these  univer- 
sities, originating  in  a  mediaeval  guild  movement,  were  primarily  de- 
signed to  confer  degrees  rather  than  to  offer  instruction.  The  instruc- 
tion was  originally  given  in  a  college,  in  which  residence  was  requii"ed 
during  a  certain  number  of  years.  The  university  degree  was  the  sign 
that  after  this  preparatory  period  the  student,  on  the  basis  of  inde- 
pendent examinations,  had  been  fully  admitted  to  the  company  of  those 
who  were  privileged  to  hold  themselves  out  as  scholars.  Law  practition- 
ers did  not  enter  this  general  guild  or  trade  union,  but  organized  them- 
selves into  separate  ones  in  a  very  similar  way.  In  the  early  partof  the 
fifteenth  century  the  Inns  of  Court  were  described  by  one  of  their  gov- 
ernors as  a  "  university  for  noblemen,"  and  the  title  of  "  banister,"  then 
understood  to  be  the  precise  equivalent  of  "bachelor"  in  the  regular 
universities,  is  still  to  some  extent  regarded  as  a  "degree."  The  title 
of  "solicitor,"  although  not  generally  so  regarded,  is  now  virtually  a 
degree.  Corresponding  to  the  college  with  its  tutorial  staff  is  the  office 
of  the  already  admitted  practitioner,  with  whom  an  articled  clerkship 
is  still  required.  Corresponding  to  the  university  is  the  Law  Society, 
which  conducts,  on  the  model  of  the  regular  universities,  preliminary, 
intermediate  and  final  examinations,  and  admits  successful  candidates 
both  to  the  status  of  solicitor,  and — as  is  now  the  case  also  in  the  reg- 
ular universities  —  optionally  into  its  own  body.  Similarly  for  the  bar- 
risters the  traditional  "keeping  of  terms"  in  one  of  the  Inns,  although 
now  largely  formal,  is  still  the  technical  equivalent  of  college  residence; 
and  for  those  thus  enrolled  in  any  Inn  the  more  modern  Council  of 
Legal  Education  performs  now  the  university  function  of  conducting 
examinations. 

The  content  of  the  preliminary  examination  conducted  by  the  Law 
Society  has  recently  been  described  as  about  the  equivalent  of  the  first 
two  years  in  the  better  American  high  schools.  Applicants,  however, 
who  can  produce  evidence  of  superior  general  education  obtained  in  uni- 
versities or  lower  schools  are  naturally  exempted  from  this  examina- 
tion, and  the  great  bulk  of  applicants  produce  such  evidence.  Until 
1910  admission  to  the  Inns  was  secured  in  a  similar  way.  Since  then 
the  Council  of  Legal  Education  has  ceased  to  conduct  preliminary 
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examinations  of  its  own,  and  depends  entirely  upon  outside  exam- 
inations, roughly  equivalent  to  those  required  for  admission  to  an 
American  college.  In  both  branches  of  the  profession  university  study 
is  encouraged.  University  graduates  who  become  solicitors  serve  only 
a  three-year  period  of  clerkship,  subsequent  to  graduation,  in  place  of 
the  five  years  technical  preparation  required  of  othei-s.  University  stu- 
dents intending  to  become  barristers  may  "  keep  terms  "  at  the  Inns 
while  still  in  residence  at  the  university ;  and  for  such  men  the  num- 
ber of  dinners  that  must  be  eaten  annually  during  a  period  of  three 
years,  in  order  to  constitute  a  technical  "  keeping  of  terms,"  is  reduced 
from  twenty-four  to  twelve.  To  this  extent  the  conditions  for  admission 
to  the  profession  articulate  with  the  general  educational  system  of  the 
country. 

Consistently^  therefore,  the  control  of  the  English  legal  profession 
has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  lawyers  themselves,  instead  of  being, 
as  on  the  Continent,  shared  with  the  universities.  At  the  same  time  the 
existence  of  these  ancient  universities  has  determined  the  manner  in 
which  the  two  branches  of  the  profession  have  been  permitted  to  exer- 
cise their  powers.  Lawyers  have  retained  their  own  independence,  but 
more  and  more  they  have  come  to  operate  on  the  model  of  these  ven- 
erable institutions.  To  a  lesser  extent  than  on  the  Continent,  but  none 
the  less  truly,  the  univei-sities  have  constituted  a  complicating  influence 
that  has  modified  the  natural  line  of  development. 

This  will  become  even  clearer  if  we  describe  briefly  the  system  of  in- 
struction in  technical  law  that  has  grown  up  under  the  modem  organ- 
ization of  English  lawyers.^ 


3.  Opportunities  provided  in  England  for  Systematic  Instruction 
in  Technical  Imtv 

During  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  in  England  no  institutional 
instruction  keyed  to  the  special  needs  of  professional  lawyers.  Black- 
stone's  pioneer  lectures  on  the  common  law  at  Oxford,  to  use  his  own 
words,  were  intended  for  "gentlemen  of  all  ranks  and  degrees" — or, 
in  modern  language,  constituted  a  step  toward  "the  broadening  of  the 
college  curriculum."  ITie  Inns  of  Court  had  long  ceased  to  hold  their 
famous  "moots."  A  statutory  requirement  that  no  attorney  or  solicitor 
could  have  more  than  two  articled  clerks — a  heritage  of  ancient  efforts 
^  Gimpare  Chapter  VI,  sec.  2. 
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to  limit  the  size  of  the  profession — prevented  the  development  of  private 
law  schools.  The  only  training  required  of  any  one  was  the  serving  of 
this  clerkship  for  five  years;  the  final  examination  by  the  judge  seems 
to  have  been  purely  perfunctory.  This  rudimentary  system  at  least  gave 
some  assurance  of  practical  experience  among  the  miscellaneous  prac- 
titioners. For  the  barristers  there  veas  not  even  this.  Not  only  could  the 
requirement  of  "keeping  terms"  in  the  Inns  be  satisfied,  as  at  present, 
by  eating  a  certain  number  of  dinners,  but  in  addition  the  tests  im- 
posed at  that  time  were  a  hollow  sham.  The  system  served  to  make  ad- 
mission to  the  higher  branch  of  the  profession  a  matter  merely  of  birth 
and  money.  In  individual  cases  great  lawyers,  though  not  great  demo- 
crats, were  produced  by  this  means, for  three  reasons:  In  the  first  pla«e, 
the  same  social  and  economic  standing  that  made  it  possible  to  enter  , 
the  Inns  made  possible  a  university  career  as  well,  and  thus  brought 
into  the  bar  men  of  broad  general  education.  In  the  second  place,  those 
who  took  their  profession  seriously  secured  practical  experience  on 
their  own  initiative,  then  as  now,  by  associating  themselves  with  an 
older  barrister.  They  either  "read  in  chambers"  under  him  before  they 
were  called  to  the  bar,  or  they  "deviled"  for  him  subsequently.  Finally, 
the  custom,  established  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  the  solicitor  rather  than  the  client  chooses  the  barrister  for  the 
/  particular  case,  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  developing  high  stand- 
ards of  advocacy  in  England.  The  solicitors  constitute  as  it  were  a  con- 
tinuously operating  examining  body,  which  picks  out  of  the  geneial 
mass  of  barristers  the  smaller  group  to  whom  briefs  are  actually  en- 
trusted.   , 

The  first  step  toward  providing  systematic  legal  instruction  occurred 
in  1833,  when  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  established  courses  of  lec- 
tures. When,  subsequently,  this  society  was  entrusted  with  full  respon- 
sibility for  solicitors,  and  when  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  inau- 
gurated similar  courses  for  prospective  barristers,  the  resemblance  of 
both  bodies  to  the  regular  universities  was  maintained.  For  although, 
as  already  pointed  out,  the  older  universities,  historically  and  primarily, 
are  examining  bodies,  they  came  also  to  offer  instruction  themselves 
in  addition  to  that  provided  by  the  residential  colleges.  Traditionally, 
however,  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  this  university  instruction  has  been 
in  the  nature  of  opportunities  which  the  student  is  free  to  accept  or 
to  reject.  He  is  required  only  to  pass  the  examinations,  for  which  he 
may  prepare  himself  as  he  chooses.  The  instruction  provided  by  the  Law 
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Society  and  the  Council  was  naturally  organized  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  Law  Society  has  supplemented  its  London  school  by  offering  cor- 
respondence courses,  and  by  making  grants  to  local  societies  that  con- 
duct classes  in  provincial  cities,  but  neither  in  London  nor  in  the  prov- 
inces are  students  required  to  attend  these  schools  or  classes.  The  field 
is  thus  open  for  the  regular  universities  to  offer  similar  opportunities. 
Several  of  them  have  done  so — the  newer  universities  usually  in  co- 
operation with  the  local  law  society — -and  have  developed  their  own 
system  of  law  examinations,  on  the  strength  of  which  they  confer  their 
own  law  degrees.  These  degrees  are  not  recognized  by  the  professional 
examiners,  however,  except  as  to  such  parts  of  a  lawyer's  education  as 
traditionally  belong  to  the  universities.  That  is  to  say,  the  Law  Society 
will  exempt  the  holder  of  a  university  law  degree,  not  only  from  its  pre- 
liminary examination,  but  also  from  that  portion  of  its  intermediate 
examination  which,  like  Blackstone's  lectures,  gives  a  general  elemen- 
tary survey  of  the  law.  The  Council  accords  a  similar  exemption  in  the 
case  of  Roman  Law.  Both  societies,  however,  determine  the  attainments 
of  candidates  in  technical  law  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  own  final  ex- 
aminations, irrespective  of  whether  any  systematic  training  has  been 
secured  either  in  the  universities  or  in  their  own  non-degree-conferring 
institutions. 

Under  this  system  the  student  who  cherishes  no  higher  ambition 
than  to  psiss  the  professional  examinations  finds  little  incentive  to  enter 
a  law  school  or  to  take  a  university  law  course.  The  period  of  training 
under  a  practitioner — positively  required  of  those  intending  to  be 
solicitors,  and  customarily  pursued  by  prospective  barristers  —  has  re- 
mained the  backbone  of  the  educational  system.  The  formal  school  work 
is  considered  as  little  more  than  an  aid  to  this,  and  is  usually  taken,  if 
at  all,  at  the  same  time.  It  cannot  be  so  highly  developed  as  if  it  were 
taken  by  students  who  were  devoting  to  it  all  their  time.  Yet  the  pro- 
fessional exaiTiinations  themselves  cannot  well  go  beyond  the  stand- 
ards of  theoretical  knowledge  obtainable  in  the  schools.  Hence  these 
examinations  are  not  so  severe  but  that — with  the  aid  of  crammers — 
they  can  be  pa.ssed  by  students  who  omit  the  school  or  university  work 
altogether.  The  number  of  students  attending  the  schools  or  classes  of 
the  professional  societies,  or  taking  law  degrees  in  the  universities,  is 
accordingly  small  compared  with  the  total  taking  professional  exami- 
7iations.  The  standard  of  honor  examinations  in  law  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  is  high,  primarily  because  "keeping  terms"  in  the  Inns,  dur- 
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ing  university  residence,  is  a  mere  formality.  Candidates  for  the  bar 
can  thus  devote  their  entire  time  to  their  university  law  studies  before 
they  begin  their  reading  in  chambers.  Here  again,  however,  greater 
social  and  professional  prestige  attaches  to  academic  honors  obtained 
in  other  fields.  The  most  capable  men  are  apt  to  postpone  their  law 
studies  until  after  they  have  left  the  university.  In  general,  institu- 
tional instruction  in  technical  law,  absolutely  non-existent  when  Eng- 
land lost  her  American  colonies,  has  not  yet  been  organized  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.^ 


4.  Distinguishing  Characteristics  of  the  Present  English  System 
To  summarize  the  contrast  between  Continental  Europe  and  England : 

Continental  law  is  the  Roman  law  of  the  universities,  as  modified 
by  native  law.  The  universities  have  accordingly  been  made  responsi- 
ble, at  least  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  profession,  for  both  the  gen- 
eral and  the  technical  education  of  lawyers,  so  far  as  this  can  be  pro- 
vided in  systematic  form  appropriate  to  academic  institutions.  The 
remainder  of  a  lawyer's  technical  training,  which  can  best  be  provided 
unsystematically  through  contact  with  a  practitioner,  is  secured  in  this 
way,  and  usually  after  the  completion  of  the  university  work.  These 
universities  were  originally  self-perpetuating  guilds  or  trade  unions. 
They  were  semi-independent  elements  in  a  so-called  "pluralistic"  or- 
ganization of  mediaeval  society,  in  which  it  was  not  clear  where  ulti- 
mate authority  was  to  be  found.  Within  each  nation,  however,  a  slowly 
developing  unitary  state  finally  established  its  authority  over  all  parts 
of  its  territory  and  over  the  vested  privileges  of  all  individuals,  classes 
and  corporations.  As  part  of  this  general  process,  Continental  univer- 
sities have  been  brought  under  state  control.  The  integrity  of  the  state 
is  thus  in  no  wise  threatened  by  their  dominant  position  in  the  making 
of  the  law  and  of  lawyers. 

English  law,  on  the  other  hand,  is  primarily  native  law,  the  product 
of  its  own  practitioners,  with  a  relatively  slight  Romanic  infusion. 
Practitioners,  accordingly,  under  Parliament,  have  remained  in  ulti- 
mate control  of  the  system  by  which  the  legal  profession  is  recruited. 
They  determine  the  amount  and  type  of  the  entire  education,  general 
and  technical,  systematic  and  practical,  that  lawyers  are  required  to 
secure;  and  they  test  the  individual's  possession  of  the  requisite  quali- 

1  Compare  Chapter  IX,  sees.  1  and  2. 
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fications.  To  a  very  considerable  extent  these  practitioners  still  consti- 
tute, and  indeed  have  increasingly  become,  self-perpetuating  guilds  of 
the  mediaeval  university  type.  Since  the  making  of  law  and  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  are  primary  functions  of  political  organization,  Eng- 
land may  thus  be  said  not  to  have  emerged  so  fully  as  have  the  Conti- 
nental nations  from  the  primitive  "  pluralistic"  phase  of  government. 
The  possible  latent  danger  to  political  unity  is  thought  to  be  met,  how- 
ever, by  the  fact  that  the  particular  hamsters  who  are  elevated  to  the 
bench  are  picked  out  by  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  responsible  to  Par- 
liament; and  that  Parliament  possesses  and  exercises  the  power  to 
change  the  practitioner-made  law  by  its  own  statutes. 

In  accordance  with  this  tradition  of  the  ultimate  responsibility  of 
lawyers  for  their  own  educational  qualifications,  the  English  univer- 
sities have  not  only  been  denied  any  control  over  the  admission  of  a 
law  student  to  practice.  They  have  not  even  been  made  directly  re- 
sponsible for  providing  any  portion  of  his  education,  in  which  they 
participate  only  as  volunteer  agencies.  In  the  field  of  general  education 
they  offer  much  more  than  the  practitioners  demand.  Their  graduates 
in  arts  constitute  a  broadly  trained  inner  circle  or  educational  aristo- 
cracy in  each  of  the  two  branches  into  which  the  profession  is,  for  his- 
torical reasons,  divided.  In  the  field  of  technical  legal  education  they 
also  offer  instruction  equally  with  institutions  supported  by  the  prac- 
titioners themselves.  The  conception,  however,  of  institutional  instruc- 
tion in  technical  law  as  an  essential  part  of  a  lawyer's  education, 
whether  given  in  a  university  or  whether  given  elsewhere,  has  never 
thoroughly  reestablished  itself  in  England  since  the  decay  of  the  ori- 
ginal Inns  of  Courts.  The  pedagogical  doctrine  that  this  should  con- 
stitute a  distinct  intermediate  phase  of  his  preparation,  to  be  entered 
upon  after  he  has  completed  his  general  education  but  before  his  prac- 
tical training  begins,  is  still  more  foreign  to  English  thought.  Asa  rule, 
an  English  student,  having  secured  such  general  education  as  he  thinks 
worth  while  or  can  afford,  proceeds  directly  into  a  lawyer's  office.  Sys- 
tematized institutional  education  in  the  law  is  then  an  optional  over- 
lay of  which  he  usually  avails  himself,  if  at  all,  at  the  same  time.  Indi- 
rectly, the  universities  themselves  are  largely  responsible  for  the  handi- 
caps under  which  legal  scholarship  is  prosecuted  to-day.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  provided,  in  their  own  field,  models  of  educational  laissez- 
faire.  The  following  of  these  models  by  the  professional  societies,  with 
the  office  practitioner  substituted  for  the  college  tutor  as  the  core  of  the 
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educational  system,  has  resulted  in  a  small  attendance,  and — judged  by 
the  highest  American  standards — not  very  intensive  work,  both  in  the 
professional  schools  and  classes  and  in  the  university  law  courses. 


CHAPl'ER  II 
CANADA 

1.  Organization  of  the  Canadian  Legal  Profession 

ON  this  side  of  the  water,  the  fact  that  Canada  came  under  Eng- 
lish rule  only  a  few  years  before  the  older  American  colonies 
secured  their  independence  was  responsible  for  mutually  independent 
lines  of  development  in  the  Dominion  and  in  our  own  country.  Eng- 
land found  the  Romanized  French  or  civil  law  in  Canada  in  the  hands 
of  three  technically  distinct  types  of  practitioners:  avocats,  notaires 
and  arpenteurs  or  land  surveyors.  In  addition  to  these,  she  brought  in 
her  own  barristers,  attorneys  and  solicitors.  There  was  no  rule,  however, 
against  the  exercise  of  all  these  functions  by  the  same  individual;  and 
in  a  small  frontier  community  a  single  type  of  lawyer,  engaged  in  gen- 
eral practice,  naturally  resulted.  In  1785  these  general  practitioners 
were  divided,  for  the  first  time,  into  two  mutually  exclusive  branches. 
Notaries  constituted  one  branch;  all  remaining  recognized  practition- 
ers, the  other.  Future  members  of  each  branch  were  to  be  admitted 
after  five  years  clerkship  and  examination  before  the  Chief  Justice 
or  any  two  judges  of  the  district  Courts  of  Common  Pleas.  The  ordi- 
nance applied  to  the  Province  of  Quebec,  which  then  included  the  pres- 
ent Ontario,  and  was  an  obvious  attempt  to  reconcile  the  existing  Eng- 
lish system  with  the  perpetuation  oi notaires,  necessitated  by  the  French 
civil  law.  In  the  present  Province  of  Quebec,  where  except  as  to  crim- 
inal matters  the  civil  law  is  still  in  force,  this  division  of  the  profes- 
sion into  the  two  branches  of  civil-law  notaries  and  an  otherwise  com- 
pletely unified  "bar  "  has  been  retained  to  the  present  day.  The  foiTner 
practice  conveyancing;  the  latter  combine  the  remaining  functions  of 
English  barristers  (counsellors)  and  solicitors  (attorneys). 

In  the  other  Canadian  provinces  the  introduction  of  the  English 
common  law  naturally  resulted  in  attempts  both  to  maintain  the  dis- 
tinction between  barristers  and  mere  attorneys,  and  to  construct  for 
both  branches  a  system  of  professional  control  analogous  to  that  exer- 
cised by  the  English  bar.  This  development  occurred  in  Upper  Canada 
(the  present  Province  of  Ontario)  in  1797,  when  the  existing  practi- 
tioners were  authorized  by  statute  to  form  themselves  into  a  Law  Soci- 
ety. Under  the  inspection  of  the  judges  as  visitors,  this  society  was  em- 
powered to  adopt  iTjles  governing  both  branches  of  the  profession,  de- 
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fined  as  "barristers"  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  "attorneys  or  solicitors" 
on  the  other.  In  1822  the  society  was  incorporated.  At  present  a  similar 
corporation,  under  various  names,  exists  in  every  Canadian  province.' 
In  Quebec,  it  possesses  jurisdiction  over  the  undivided  "bar,"'  which 
does  not  include  civil-law  notaries.  Elsewhere,  the  technical  distinction 
between  barristers  and  solicitors  (as  in  conformity  with  English  usage 
they  are  now  termed)  has  been  preserved.  At  one  time  the  barrister 
element  in  the  Ontario  society  displayed  a  spirit  resembling  that  of  the 
Elizabethan  bar  and  expelled  the  solicitors;  but  now  these  corpora- 
tions are  everywhere  in  full  control  of  both  branches  of  the  profession, 
subject  to  statutory  requirements  of  a  period  of  office  clerkship.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  branches,  however,  is  little  more  than  nominal. 
Any  solicitor  may  also  become  a  barrister,  either  at  once  or  after  an 
intervening  period  of  practice. 

The  development  may  be  summarized  differently,  according  as  we 
approach  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  British  Empire,  or  from  that 
of  Canada  alone.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  British  Empire,  all 
Canadian  courts  may  be  regarded  as  lower  courts,  and  these  Canadian 
professional  societies  exemplify  the  general  English  tendency  both  to 
obliterate  distinctions  between  lower-court  practitioners  and  to  trans- 
fer their  control  from  the  judges  to  their  own  professional  organiza- 
tions. This  tendency  naturally  exhibited  itself  earlier  in  the  plastic 
institutions  of  a  sparsely  settled  colony  than  in  the  more  rigid  social 
organization  of  the  mother  country.  From  the  point  of  view  of  Canada 
as  a  self-governing  body  politic,  the  professional  society  represents 
rather  the  unitary  profession  appropriate  to  a  new  community,  organ- 
ized on  the  traditional  lines  of  the  English  bar,  but  by  statute  instead 
of  by  prescriptive  right.  The  attempted  further  distinction  between 
barristers  and  solicitors  will  then  be  seen  not  as  a  genuine  original 
division,  that  is  now  in  process  of  being  obliterated.  Rather,  it  was  an 
extraneous  feature  of  the  contemporary  English  system,  that  failed  to 
take  root  because  it  was  never  suited  to  conditions  in  America. 


2.  Legal  Educalion  in  Canada 
The  Canadian  admission  system  is  accordingly  a  mere  simplification  of 
the  existing  English  system.  As  a  natural  consequence  the  educational 
system  has  been  organized  in  the  same  way  as  the  English,  in  these  three 
»  Compare  Chapter  V,  sec.  1. 
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essential  particulars.  In  the  first  place,  it  calls  for  an  extended  period 
of  service  as  clerk,  to  a  practitioner — never  less  than  three  years,  and 
longer  in  the  case  of  those  not  possessing  a  university  degree  in  arts  or 
in  law.  In  the  second  place,  the  Canadian  universities,  like  the  English, 
provide  opportunities  for  general  education  in  excess  of  that  required 
by  the  professional  societies  preliminary  to  beginning  the  clerkship. 
A  distinction  of  some  practical  professional  importance  thus  obtains 
between  practitioners  who  are  university  graduates  and  those  who  are 
not;  though  it  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  expense  of 
obtaining  a  legal  education,  coupled  with  the  longer  clerkship  required 
of  non-graduates,  makes  the  Canadian  bar  as  a  whole  more  exclusive 
than  our  own,  and  thus  narrows  the  chasm  between  these  two  classes. 
In  the  third  place,  such  systematic  instruction  in  technical  law  as  is 
provided  is  intended,  as  in  England,  for  those  who  are  simultaneously 
serving  their  office  clerkship.  Class  sessions  are  regularly  held  in  the 
early  morning  and  late  afternoon.  To  repeat  the  figure  already  used, 
the  instruction  is  an  overlay  upon,  rather  than  a  preliminary  to,  the 
student's  practical  training,  and  hence  cannot  be  given  the  same  theo- 
retical development  that  is  possible  and  likely — for  good  or  for  bad — 
when  professors  command  the  entire  time  of  their  students. 

Such  differences  as  exist  between  the  Canadian  and  the  English  sys- 
tems of  legal  education  are  subordinate  to  the  above  essential  points 
of  similarity,  and  concern  principally  the  respective  roles  played  by  the 
professional  societies  and  by  the  universities  in  providing  systematic 
instruction.  In  general,  one  agency  or  the  other  operates  alone  in  each 
province,  instead  of  both  concurrently  as  in  England.  In  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  the  strong  old  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada,  which 
has  occupied  its  own  building,  Osgoode  Hall,  since  1832,  inaugurated 
lectures  in  1855  and  a  law  school  in  1873.^  Since  1889,  by  a  quite  re- 
markable departure  from  prevailing  custom,  attendance  at  this  school 
has  been  compulsory  upon  all  who  desire  to  be  admitted  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law.  In  the  remaining  provinces,  on  the  other  hand,  the  uni- 
versities have  secured  a  somewhat  stronger  foothold  than  in  England. 
The  professional  societies  are  disposed  not  to  offer  instruction  when  a 
local  university  is  willing  to  undertake  the  work.  In  Quebec  the  impor- 
tance of  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  French  civil  law  is  emphasized 
by  a  requirement  that  law  students  shall  attend  a  local  university,  and 
that  a  law  professor  of  each  university  shall  be  placed  on  the  profes- 
'  Compare  Chapter  VIII,  sec.  1. 
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sional  examining  boards.  In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  the  local 
universities  are  favored  in  a  different  way.  In  return  for  representa- 
tion of  the  professional  societies  on  the  university  examining  boards, 
students  who  secure  the  university  law  degree  are  exempted  from  the 
professional  examinations.  This  participation  of  the  regular  admit- 
ting authorities  in  the  tests  leading  to  the  degree,  and  the  fact  that 
the  privilege  is  enjoyed  in  each  province  by  only  a  single  university, 
distinguish  this  arrangement  from  the  justly  discredited  "diploma 
privilege"  possessed  by  certain  American  law  schools. 


3.  General  Characteristics  of  the  Canadian  System 
These  concessions  made  to  the  universities  in  particular  provinces  do 
not,  however,  affect  their  general  subordination  to  the  practitioners. 
The  Canadian  system  of  legal  education  and  admission  to  the  bar,  like 
the  English,  is  strong  on  the  side  of  practical  training  and  professional 
spirit.  Its  weakness  lies  in  the  obstacles  that  it  places  in  the  path  of  legal 
scholarship,  with  all  that  this  means  for  the  future  growth  of  the  law. 
Practicing  lawyers  with  their  necessary  and  proper  respect  for  prece- 
dent tend  inevitably  to  look  backward  rather  than  forward.  Ultra-con- 
servative practitioners,  through  their  control  of  the  student's  examina- 
tions, check  the  development  of  the  curriculum,  at  the  same  time  that 
through  their  control  of  his  working  hours  they  prevent  him  from  doing 
justice  to  the  curriculum  as  it  already  is.  Finally,  Canada  has  not  solved 
the  fundamental  difficulty  that  besets  all  efforts  to  adapt  the  ancient 
profession  of  the  law  to  modem  ideals  of  popular  self-government.  No 
more  than  in  our  own  country  are  these  two  demands  of  the  demo- 
cratic state  fully  met :  namely,  that  its  lawyers  shall  be  at  once  edu- 
cated specialists  and  yet  not  too  far  removed  from  the  common  people; 
that  their  course  of  preparation  and  conditions  of  admission  shall  be 
at  once  rigorous  and  yet  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  man ; 
calculated  to  produce  broadly  and  thoroughly  trained  experts,  to  whom 
clients  can  resort  in  full  confidence  that  without  undue  delay  or  ex- 
pense they  will  be  honorably  and  competently  served,  and  yet  provid- 
ing an  opportunity  to  all  elements  of  the  community  to  be  adequately 
represented  in  the  lawyer  class,  privileged  by  law  to  exercise  the  pri- 
mary governmental  function  of  administering  justice. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  Relation  of  American  to  English  Law 

IN  our  own  country,  the  political  separation  from  England  naturally 
suggested  a  corresponding  break  between  English  and  American 
law.  Except  as  regards  the  structure  of  government,  however,  the  break 
in  legal  continuity  that  actually  occurred  was  not  by  any  means  so 
complete  as  was  probably  then  generally  anticipated,  or  as  is  to-day 
commonly  assumed  by  those  without  legal  training.  Our  political  law 
was  formulated  in  our  constitutions,  state  and  federal,  into  codes  that 
represented  a  blend  of  the  governmental  organization  already  enjoyed 
by  us  as  English  colonies  with  a  theoretical  principle  derived  from 
French  philosophy.  This  was  the  famous  doctrine  of  the  separation  of 
powers,  which  assumes,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  governmental  activ- 
ities can  be  classified  under  the  three  heads  of  executive,  legislative  and 
judicial;  and  demands,  in  the  second  place,  that  these  three  powers 
shall  be  lodged  in  three  coiTesponding  departments  of  government,  to 
be  kept  independent  of  one  another  so  far  as  possible.  In  the  discussion 
that  attended  the  adoption  of  these  constitutions,  as  well  as  in  such 
instruction  in  our  system  of  government  as  has  since  then  been  provided 
in  our  common  schools,  the  constant  reference  to  the  legislature  as  the 
legislative  or  law-making  organ  of  government  led  to  a  very  natural 
misapprehension.  Undoubtedly  the  bulk  of  our  people,  when  the  pro- 
cess of  organizing  the  new  government  was  completed,  felt  that  the 
state  legislatures  and  the  federal  congress  made  all  the  remaining  law, 
and  that  the  judges  merely  applied  it  in  such  controversies  as  arose. 
This  na'ive  confusion  between  the  powers  that  our  legislative  bodies, 
under  constitutional  limitations,  might  exercise,  and  the  powers  that 
they  actually  have  exercised,  has  persisted  to  the  present.  Citizens  of 
foreign  origin,  coming  from  countries  where  the  legislatures  really  do 
make  the  entire  law,  except  as  to  subordinate  portions  of  it  that  merely 
supplement  the  fundamental  codes,  are  peculiarlv  liable  to  fall  into 
this  error.  The  misunderstanding,  however,  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
them.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  American  public  can 
be  much  more  easily  interested  in  securing  legal  reforms  through  ac- 
tion by  the  legislature,  than  through  improvements  in  the  quality  of 
practicing  lawyers  and  judges. 
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The  actual  situation  was  and  is  quite  different.  Parliament,  at  the 
time  we  secured  our  independence,  had  reduced  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  old  common  or  judge-made  law  of  England  to  statutory  form ;  and 
our  own  legislatures  did  not  at  that  time  adopt,  and  except  in  a  very 
few  states  have  not  since  then  adopted,  comprehensive  legal  codes.  The 
greater  part  of  the  law,  accordingly,  that  the  judges  were  to  administer 
did  not  exist  in  native  form.  There  was  a  period  during  which  many 
judges  tried  to  be  "one  hundred  per  cent  American  "  and  to  decide  each 
case  according  to  their  own  pure  light  of  reason,  without  dependence 
upon  English  precedents  either  of  method  or  of  substance.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  both  the  traditional  method  of  English  law- 
making, and  much  of  the  traditional  content  of  English  law  devel- 
oped by  this  method,  were  restored  to  American  law.  Decisions  came 
to  be  regularly  reported.  Judges  revived  the  English  custom  of  cau- 
tiously leaning  upon  precedents  laid  down  in  prior  decisions,  instead 
of  deciding  each  case  by  itself.  Finally,  in  view  of  the  paucity  of  re- 
ported decisions  in  their  own  jurisdictions,  they  were  obliged  to  look 
further  for  authority.  They  were  driven  to  use  the  law  of  other  Amer- 
ican states  and  of  England  itself.  The  already  existing  English  law, 
mainly  as  it  had  been  developed  by  English  j  udges,  but  including  also 
certain  important  acts  of  Parliament,  as  the  whole  existed  prior  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence- — and  in  particular  as  it  was  accessible 
in  the  convenient  form  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries — came  to  be 
recognized  as  still  in  force  in  this  country,  in  so  far  as  it  was  appli- 
cable to  local  conditions  and  had  not  been  subsequently  modified  by 
ourselves.  In  some  states  the  judges  introduced  this  law  of  their  own 
accord,  in  the  absence  of  legislative  direction  as  to  what  sort  of  law 
they  were  to  apply  to  controversies  before  them.  In  other  states  the 
legislature  itself  formally  directed  them  to  regard  it  as  in  force.  By 
one  or  the  other  process  the  continuity  of  Anglo-American  law  was 
thus  largely  restored,  so  that  together  with  P^ngland  and  its  self-gov- 
erning colonies  we  now  foi-m  part  of  one  great  common-law  system, 
contrasted  with  the  civil-law  system  of  Continental  Europe  and  Latin 
America.  In  each  of  our  states  the  original  common  law  is  gradually 
being  eaten  away  by  local  statutes  that  sometimes  merely  restate,  but 
often  also  modify,  principles  of  law  enunciated  by  the  courts.  Local 
divergencies  also  exist  in  the  chains  of  accumulating  precedents  that 
are  recognized  as  authoritative  by  the  courts  themselves.  Yet  notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  theoretical  unity  of  the  common-law  system — 
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and  the  practicing  lawyer's  indefatigable  search  for  prior  authority — 
is  carried  so  ftxr,  that  if  an  English  or  Colonial  case — even  a  contem- 
porary one — can  be  found  which  presents  points  of  similarity  to  one 
arising  in  an  American  court,  the  American  lawyer  may  appropriately 
bring  this  case  to  the  attention  of  the  judge,  and  the  judge  may  appro- 
priately cite  this  foreign  precedent  as  a  ground  for  determining  the 
rights  of  American  litigants.  Similarly,  in  English  and  Canadian  courts 
American  judicial  decisions  are  cited. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  however,  recent  foreign  precedents  are  now 
rarely  applicable  to  cases  that  arise  under  American  law,  modified  as 
this  has  been  by  our  own  local  statutes  and  by  long-established  lines 
of  local  decisions.  For  practical  purposes  the  unity  of  Anglo-American 
law  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  features.  In  the  first  place  the  meth- 
ods by  which  it  comes  into  existence  are  everywhere  identical.  Instead  of 
being,  like  modern  civil  law,  primarily  a  product  of  the  legislature  and 
as  such  binding  upon  the  courts,  it  becomes  law  only  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  declared  to  be  so  by  the  judges.  In  making  this  declaration  the 
judges  are  by  no  means  free.  They  are  bound  both  by  their  own  prece- 
dents and  by  such  legislation  as  has  been  enacted,  whether  in  the  form 
of  statutes  or  of  constitutional  provisions.  The  confusion, however,  both 
in  precedents  and  in  legislation,  gives  them  very  considerable  latitude 
within  which  to  determine  what  shall  be  and  what  shall  not  be  regarded 
as  law.  This  peculiar  relation  of  common-law  judges  to  legislation  ob- 
tains even  in  those  American  states  which  have  attempted  to  codify 
their  entire  law.  It  expresses  itself  not  merely  in  the  familiar  form  of 
declaring  statutes  unconstitutional,  but  also  in  a  tendency  to  interpret 
legislation,  of  undoubted  constitutional  validity,  in  the  light  of  old 
common-law  precedents. 

This  traditional  right  of  the  Anglo-American  judge  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  he  will  administer  legislation,  by  appeal  to  author- 
ity older  than  this  legislation,  is  of  course  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
power  possessed  by  all  judges  to  supply  omissions  or  to  reconcile  con- 
tradictions in  the  text  of  any  particular  legislative  act,  nor  yet  with 
the  tendency  of  judges  under  any  legal  system  to  respect  prior  decisions 
in  regard  to  matters  within  the  scope  of  their  authority.  In  accordance 
with  a  principle  that  operates  universally  in  bureaucratic  departments 
of  government  (among  which  courts  of  law  may,  with  no  disrespect,  be 
classed),  civil-law  judges  respect,  in  practice,  decisions  made  by  their  pre- 
decessoi-s.  It  is  true  that  this  has  not  ripened  on  the  European  Conti- 
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nent  into  the  rigorous  English  principle  of  stare  decisis — the  judi- 
cially formulated  doctrine  that  a  judge  is  bound  to  abide  by  the  deci- 
sion of  his  predecessor,  even  though  he  may  personally  believe  that  the 
decision  was  wrong,  and  must  leave  it  to  the  legislature  to  establish  a 
better  rule  for  the  future.  But  even  if  it  should  so  ripen,  it  would  not 
affect  the  inherent  subordination  of  the  civil-law  judge  to  all  preexist- 
ing legislation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extraordinary  powers  possessed 
by  English  and  American  judges,  not  only  in  litigation  between  indi- 
viduals but  even  as  between  individuals  and  the  state,  would  obviously 
be  increased  in  case  they  should  throw  over  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis 
and  decide  cases  frankly  on  grounds  of  public  policy.  Similarly  their 
independent  powers  of  law-making  are  not  abolished  when  —  as  an 
alternative  method  of  remedying  the  confusion  and  the  archaisms  of 
judge-made  law — legislatures  enact  comprehensive  codes  purporting 
to  displace  it.  For  from  the  point  of  view  of  common-law  judges,  the 
provisions  contained  in  these  codes  do  not  become  genuine  "law"  until 
they  have  been  actually  enforced  by  the  courts  in  concrete  cases.  What 
our  courts  enforce  is  law,  what  our  courts  do  not  enforce  is  not  law, 
irrespective  of  the  moral  or  political  obligation  they  may  be  under  to 
make  it  so.  The  familiar  epigram,  "When  a  doctor  makes  a  mistake, 
he  buries  it;  when  a  judge  makes  a  mistake,  it  becomes  the  law  of  the 
land,"  is  a  striking,  if  unsympathetic,  way  of  expressing  the  final  check 
which  the  judges  possess  upon  the  making  of  law  in  England  and 
America. 

The  second  respect  in  which  Anglo- American  law  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute a  unitary  legal  system  is  the  prevailingly  similar  content  of  its 
widely  scattered  local  branches.  Necessarily,  however,  these  bi-anches 
have  grown  somewhat  apart  from  one  another,  with  the  lapse  of  years. 
In  so  far  as  the  differences  between  contemporary  English  and  contem- 
porary American  law  are  less  marked  than  are  the  differences — easily 
exaggerated — between  them  and  the  similarly  divided  branches  of  civil 
law,  the  general  i"esemblance  is  due  to  their  historical  continuity,  as 
branches  growing  out  of  a  common  trunk,  rather  than  to  a  continuing 
mutual  interdependence.  Because  of  their  common  origin,  English  and 
American  law  share  in  common  certain  great  fundamental  principles, 
unknown  to  the  civil  law.  But  because  of  the  subsequent  independent 
development  of  the  law  in  the  two  countries  since  their  political  sepa- 
ration— and  particularly  because  of  the  modifications  effected  in  the 
judge-made  lawbvthe  action  of  mutually  independent  legislative  bodies 
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—  it  is  not  often  that  an  American  judge  has  before  him  a  knotty 
point,  for  the  solution  of  which,  on  the  one  hand,  no  American  prece- 
dent can  be  found,  and  to  which,  on  the  other  hand,  an  English  prece- 
dent is  strictly  applicable.  With  substantial  accuracy,  accordingly,  it 
may  be  said  that  our  contemporary  American  law,  although  typically 
English  in  respect  to  the  process  by  which  it  is  made,  is  English  in  its 
content  only  in  the  sense  that  its  historical  basis  is  found  in  the  older 
English  law,  as  this  existed  before  we  became  a  separate  nation.  We 
have  developed  our  own  lines  of  precedents,  and  our  own  statutes, 
which  resemble  those  that  make  up  the  contemporary  law  of  England 
mainly  because  two  peoples  of  similar  origin,  attempting  by  similar 
methods  to  adapt  an  identical  older  law  to  the  similar  problems  that 
confront  them  in  modern  life,  are  likely  to  reach  similar  results.  The 
occasional  use  that  English  and  American  judges  make  of  one  another's 
decisions  may  from  this  point  of  view  be  regarded  as  mere  imitations 
or  borrowings,  such  as  constantly  occur  also  in  the  drafting  of  legis- 
lation. 

So  far  as  concerns  its  content,  then,  Anglo-American  law,  as  devel- 
oped in  our  own  country,  has  pretty  well  split  off  from  that  of  Eng- 
land. In  addition,  our  system  of  government  has  exposed  it  to  the 
danger  of  disintegrating  still  farther  into  separate  systems  of  law  for  all 
the  states  of  our  Union.  Each  state  has  its  independent  courts  and 
legislature,  still  responsible,  in  spite  of  the  expanding  jurisdiction  of 
the  federal  courts,  for  the  bulk  of  our  law.  We  are  in  a  much  more  un- 
favorable situation,  in  this  respect,  than  our  Canadian  neighbors.  Their 
Supreme  Court,  acting  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  provincial  courts, 
standardizes  the  judge-made  law  of  the  Dominion,  and  the  further  right 
of  appeal  from  Colonial  courts  to  the  judicial  department  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  England  promotes  unity,  subject  to  legislative  variation,  in 
the  law  of  the  entire  Empire.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
however,  so  far  from  possessing  this  general  appellate  power,  does  little 
more  than  add  to  our  forty-eight  state  systems  a  forty-ninth  body 
of  law  covering  matters  within  the  special  jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
government. 

This  danger  that  American  law  might  disintegrate  into  local  frag- 
ments has,  on  the  whole,  been  averted  by  the  respect  which  the  law- 
makers of  each  state  accord  to  the  law  of  other  jurisdictions.  In  the 
domain  of  judge-made  law,  the  decisions  of  other  state  courts,  or  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  are  more  than  mere  guides.  They 
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are  treated  by  the  courts  as  possessing  actual  authority  as  precedents, 
subordinate  only  to  that  possessed  by  a  well-established  line  of  deci- 
sions in  their  own  states.  Much  more  commonly  also  than  foreign  de- 
cisions they  are  applicable  to  local  cases.  This  is  because  our  states,  in 
closer  contact  with  one  another  than  with  Europe,  have  had  relatively 
similar  problems  to  face,  and  because  even  in  the  field  of  legislation 
they  copy  fi-eely  from  one  another.  Both  their  judge-made  law  and 
their  legislation,  accordingly,  have  been  kept  more  or  less  similar.  Thus 
we  have  managed  to  maintain  something  resembling  a  body  of  char- 
acteristically American  law,  the  intei-nal  variations  in  which  are  less 
marked  than  is  its  general  divergence  from  the  law  of  England.  Or, 
more  accurately,  the  history  of  Anglo-American  law  in  this  country  may 
be  sketched  as  follows :  For  a  time,  because  of  the  character  of  our  politi- 
cal organization,  American  law  was  actually  split  into  local  fragments. 
Subsequently,  the  field  from  which  precedents  were  drawn  was  extended 
beyond  the  political  boundaries  of  nation  and  state.  By  this  means  our 
law  has  not  only  been  reattached  to  the  parent  trunk,  but  it  has  also 
been  pai-tially  reintegrated. 

This  method  of  counteracting  the  natural  tendencies  of  our  federal 
system  of  government  is,  however,  at  best  a  clumsy  one  that  not  only 
does  not  fully  accomplish  the  result  desired,  but  also  introduces  certain 
positive  evils.  Notwithstanding  the  respect  paid  by  the  judges  of  each 
state  to  the  decisions  from  other  jurisdictions,  localized  and  mutually 
inconsistent  lines  of  development  have  persisted.  It  follows  that  the 
large  number  of  courts  from  which  conflicting  precedents  may  be  drawn 
has  served  as  much  to  confuse  as  to  standardize  the  law  in  any  particu- 
lar jurisdiction.  The  law  of  each  state  is  more  uniform  with  that  of 
other  states  than  it  would  have  been  had  there  been  no  borrowings 
from  these.  But  within  itself  it  is  also  less  coherent. 

In  some  ways,  accordingly,  the  present  condition  of  American  law 
resembles  that  of  European  Continental  law  before  university  legal 
scholars  substituted,  for  the  varying  and  often  arbitrary  rules  admin- 
istered by  practitioners  in  the  courts,  tlieir  own  more  intelligible  and 
more  logically  defensible  system.  One  of  the  developments  that  will  be 
traced  in  the  following  pages  will  be  the  efforts  of  certain  of  our  own 
legal  scholars  to  perform  a  similar  service  for  the  lawof  America.  A  body 
of  generalized  national  law,  deduced  in  a  critical  spirit  from  the  best 
practices  of  the  various  courts,  is  being  slowly  built  up  by  these  schol- 
ars. Not  coiTesponding  in  its  entirety  to  the  law  as  actually  adminis- 
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tered  by  the  courts  in  any  single  jurisdiction,  it  does  not  fall  within 
the  strict  technical  definition  of  "law"  that  is  traditionally  current  in 
England  and  America.  It  is  not,  that  is  to  say,  in  itself  "a  body  of  rules 
enforced  by  the  courts."  It  constitutes  rather,  from  this  point  of  view, 
a  fund  of  theoretical  doctrine,  which,  whether  embodied  in  texts  or  in 
principles  inculcated  in  practitioners  in  other  ways,  is  often  welcomed 
by  the  judges  as  a  useful  guide  when,  in  their  decisions,  they  are  obliged 
to  determine  the  actual  law  of  their  jurisdictions.  In  proportion  as  the 
judges  can  and  do  draw  upon  this  fund  of  theory,  the  mechanical  in- 
conveniences of  our  divided  system  of  courts  are  thus  more  easily  sur- 
mounted and  the  law  of  the  separate  jurisdictions  is  made  more  uni- 
form. From  the  broader  point  of  view  of  Continental  Europe,  however, 
where  rules  formulated  by  legal  scholars,  whether  or  not  they  are  en- 
forced by  the  courts,  pai-take  of  the  nature  of  genuine  "law,"  we  may 
define  this  scholarly  product  as  a  slowly  developing  body  of  national 
law,  which,  to  the  extent  that  it  differs  from  the  local  law  of  the  judges, 
is  struggling  for  mastery  with  it.  Should  university  law  schools  or  other 
institutions  in  which  this  national  law  is  being  cultivated  ever  be 
accorded  a  recognized  responsibility  for  the  education  and  testing  of 
applicants  for  admission  to  practice,  exercised  independently  of  the 
judges  or  of  other  practitioners,  this  will  mean  that  the  American 
state  has  recognized,  or  in  the  technical  language  of  jurisprudence  has 
"received,"  scholars'  generalized  common  law  in  much  the  same  way  that 
their  elaborated  Roman  law  became  the  law  of  Continental  Europe.' 


2.  Influence  of  our  Political  Philosophy  upon  the  Organization  of  the 
Legal  Profession 

We  are,  however,  a  long  way  from  any  such  fundamental  change  in  our 
conception  of  law  as  that  just  suggested.  Meanwhile  control  of  those 
who  are  to  practice  what  is  still  practitioners'  law  has  naturally  re- 
mained with  the  practitioners,  here  as  in  England  and  Canada.  There 
are  notable  differences,  however,  in  the  way  in  which  this  control  is 
organized.  Our  American  system  of  bar  admissions  owes  its  present 
form,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  manner  in  which  English  practitioners' 
control  was  exercised  during  the  period  when  the  thirteen  original 
states  were  still  English  colonies;  and  in  the  second  place  to  the  inde- 

'  Compare  Chapter  IX,  sec.  2;  Chapter  XI,  sec.  1;  Chapter  XIII,  sec.  +;  Chapter 
XXV,  sees.  1  and  2;  Chapter  XXIX,  sec.  2  ;  Chapter  XXXI;  Chapter  XXXI 1 1,  sec.  3. 
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pendent  influence  exerted  by  our  own  native  legislation.  The  England 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  provided  the  traditional 
basis  upon  which  our  own  organization  of  this  branch  of  governmen- 
tal activities  has  been  built.  Our  colonial  and  state  legislative  organs, 
however,  have  been  prevailingly  more  responsive  to  popular  demand 
that  the  special  privileges  enjoyed  by  professional  lawyers  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  shall  not  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
average  man.  This  attitude  has  led  us — on  the  whole,  in  increasing 
measure — to  weaken  or  even  to  repudiate  traditional  features  that  Eng- 
lish and  Canadians  have  come  more  and  more  to  emphasize. 

At  the  time  when  America  was  colonized,  admission  to  practice  in 
English  lower  courts  was  granted  by  the  judges.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
our  colonists  abandoned  the  attempt — made  in  several  colonies — to 
prohibit  professional  lawyers  altogether,  there  was  provided,  by  legis- 
lative process,  the  same  method  of  admission  to  their  local  courts;  for, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  British  Empire,  all  such  courts,  the  high- 
est as  well  as  the  lowest,  were  subordinate  to  those  at  Westminster.  In 
a  few  cases  attempts  were  made,  as  in  England,  to  limit  attorneys  to 
a  specific  number,  and  with  the  same  lack  of  success.  There  was  con- 
siderable variation  as  to  the  particular  branches  of  the  judicial  organ- 
ization in  which  the  power  of  admission  should  be  lodged.  A  central- 
izing policy,  for  instance,  was  favored  by  the  home  government;  and 
since  the  governor  usually  exercised  judicial  as  well  as  legislative  and 
executive  powers,  he  accordingly  sometimes  appointed  attorneys  him- 
self. Usually,  however,  this  was  on  the  recommendation  of  a  court  or 
judge,  as  in  New  Jersey  to  the  present  day.  In  whatever  ways  the  systems 
introduced  into  the  different  colonies  varied  in  detail,  they  all  consti- 
tuted, in  this  subordination  of  lawyers  to  the  judicial  power,  a  free 
adaptation  of  the  home  model  for  miscellaneous  or  lower  practitioners. 
Some  attempts  were  also  made  to  construct  an  upper  branch  of  the  legal 
profession  on  the  same  basis,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  this  element 
among  the  practitioners  was  represented  by  the  existing  English  bar. 
English-born  barristers  could  not  ride  on  circuit  to  try  cases  in  Amer- 
ica, but  southern  planters  frequently  sent  their  sons  to  England  to 
secure  a  legal  education  and  admission  to  the  bar  from  the  Inns  of 
Court.  Upon  their  return  these  constituted  the  social  aristocracy  of 
the  profession. 

With  the  elimination  of  the  English-trained  barristers  there  were 
left  to  us  only  the  judicially  appointed  or  judicially  admitted  practi- 
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tioners.  As  in  England  and  Canada,  the  distinction  between  the  terms 
"appointment"  and  "admission,"  to  describe  the  selective  function  per- 
formed by  the  judges,  represents  merely  a  slight  shift  in  the  point  of 
view.  "Admission"  came  everywhere  to  be  preferred  in  proportion  as 
it  was  realized  that  these  practitioners,  not  being  limited  in  number, 
were  not  precisely  governmental  officials,  but  constituted  rather  a  class 
or  order,  vested  with  special  privileges  in  the  administration  of  the  law. 
The  further  step,  taken  first  in  Canada  and  later  in  England,  of  trans- 
ferring control  over  admission  into  this  order  from  the  judges  to  the 
practitioners  themselves  never  received  legislative  sanction  in  this  coun- 
try. During  the  Colonial  period  the  ideal  of  professional  independence 
operated  in  a  differentway.  These  judiciallyadmitted  practitioners  came 
to  be  regarded  as  themselves  constituting  "the  bar."  In  portions  of  New 
England,  and  possibly  in  New  York  City,  the  judges  permitted  the  bar 
of  each  county  to  exercise  actual  control  over  its  own  membership.  In 
New  England  this  practice,  which  resembles  the  method  by  which  Eng- 
lish barristers  seem  originally  to  have  secured  their  traditional  privi- 
leges, survived  the  Revolution.  An  interesting  relic  of  it  is  to  be  found 
even  to-day  in  Connecticut  in  the  control  retained  by  its  county  bars 
over  the  moi'al  tjualifications  of  applicants. 

The  institution  of  a  self-perpetuatingclass,  however,  enjoying  special 
governmental  privileges,  was  entirely  repugnant  to  American  efforts  to 
build  up  unitary  democratic  states  possessing  paramount  authority 
over  what  may  be  loosely  described  as  feudalistic  survivals.  Our  legis- 
latures, so  far  from  sanctioning  the  control  of  admissions  by  those  al- 
ready admitted,  were  only  too  ready  to  discharge  this  function  them- 
selves, in  the  form  of  admitting  individuals  by  special  legislative  act. 
In  so  far  as  they  avoided  this  exercise  of  pure  political  favoritism,  and 
recognized  that  the  power  of  admitting  lawyers  to  practice  might  better 
continue  to  be  exclusively  exercised  by  the  courts,  they  did  this  because 
they  regarded  the  judges  as  state  officials,  whose  retention  of  this  power 
therefore  did  no  violence  to  the  integrity  of  the  governmental  machine. 
The  attempted  development  of  a  virtually  independent  bar,  under  cover 
of  this  judicial  control,  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  developing 
institutions.  The  general  tendency  of  our  people  has  been  in  the  op- 
posite direction  of  taking  steps  to  prevent  the  judges  themselves  from 
becoming  too  independent,  in  their  exercise  of  their  admitting  power 
as  in  other  matters.  Even  so,  the  system  of  independent  bar  control 
might  have  lasted  in  New  England  longer  than  it  did,  had  the  bars 
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exercised  their  control  in  a  broader  spirit.  The  requirements  they 
exacted  for  admission  to  their  privileges  were  in  some  cases  so  severe 
as  to  justify  the  suspicion  that  they  were  more  interested  in  fostering 
their  own  monopoly  than  in  serving  the  state.  The  reaction  against 
Federalist  politicians  was  a  factor  in  inducing  the  legislatures  to  sweep 
away  the  entire  system. 

Since  then  the  power  of  admitting  lawyers  to  practice  has  been  uni- 
versally regarded  in  this  country  as  a  function  of  the  bench  rather  than 
of  the  bar,  and  has  been  lodged  in  whatever  part  or  parts  of  the  judi- 
cial system  the  legislature  has  picked  out.  Under  the  principle  of  the 
separation  of  powers,  it  has  even  been  regarded  by  the  courts  of  some 
states  as  a  part  of  the  judicial  power,  in  their  independent  exercise  of 
which  the  courts  cannot,  under  the  state  constitutions,  be  controlled 
by  the  legislature.  This  doctrine,  however,  is  of  relatively  modern  ori- 
gin. It  is  confined  to  the  courts  of  a  few  states  and  has  been  expressly 
repudiated  by  others.  It  has  not  affected  in  any  essential  respect  the 
development  of  our  systems  of  bar  admission  in  the  past;  and  in  view 
of  the  ease  with  which  constitutional  amendments  can  now  usually  be 
secured,  it  is  not  likely  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

Democratic  desire  to  keep  the  privilege  of  practicing  law  within  the 
reach  of  the  average  man  accordingly  reinforced  the  natural  tendency 
of  a  unitary  state  to  keep  governmental  functions  under  its  own  con- 
trol, and  so  prevented  one  feature  of  the  traditional  English  system- — 
that  of  a  self-determining  bar — from  securing  permanent  lodgment  in 
this  country.  The  same  democratic  impulse  combined  with  the  exigen- 
cies of  a  newly  settled  community  to  prevent  the  English  distinction 
between  attorneys  and  counsellors  from  taking  root;  and  combined  later 
with  the  natural  force  of  inertia  to  prevent  official  recognition  of  any 
other  distinction  between  different  types  of  practitioners.  Here  again 
a  start  was  made.  Both  in  jurisdictions  where  the  movement  toward 
an  independent  bar  had  stai-ted,  and  elsewhere,  attempts  were  made  to 
differentiate  native  barristers  or  counsellors  from  mere  attorneys.  The 
English  line  of  cleavage,  however,  between  practitioners  who  appeared 
as  advocates,  and  practitioners  who  possessed  other  privileges  in  lieu 
of  this,  represented  an  artificial  specialization  that  was  not  suited  to 
the  conditions  under  which  law  was  practiced  here.  In  this  particular 
form  the  attempt  to  distinguish  between  practitioners  of  different  types 
may  be  said  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  here  as  in  Canada.  A  more 
promising  method  of  differentiation,  which  occasionally  made  use  of 
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this  counsellor-attorney  terminology,  took  the  form  of  distinguishing 
between  practitioners  on  the  basis  of  the  courts  to  which  their  pri\i- 
leges  extended.  Solicitors  in  chancery  and  proctors  in  admiralty,  al- 
though occasionally  mentioned,  probably  never  had  an  independent 
existence.  As  in  England,  practitioners  of  one  court  could  in  general 
secure  admission  to  any  other.  The  English  distinction  between  attor- 
neys of  King''s  Bench  and  of  Common  Pleas,  however,  was  still  a  gen- 
uine one.  Several  of  the  colonies  introduced  an  analogous  distinction 
between  lower-court  and  upper-court  practitioners.  Two  varieties  of 
this  method  of  differentiation  existed.  In  Virginia,  until  1787,  the  lower 
and  the  upper  bar  were  kept  rigorously  distinct.  A  relic  of  this  divi- 
sion survived  until  1849,  in  the  shape  of  a  prohibition  upon  the  carry- 
ing up  of  an  appeal  by  the  original  attorney.  Elsewhere,  a  graded,  as 
distinguished  from  a  divided,  profession  was  built  up;  that  is  to  say, 
an  interval  of  practice  in  a  lower  court  was  required  before  an  attor- 
ney could  practice  in  the  upper  court  as  well.  Weakened  fonns  of  this 
once  common  attempt  to  introduce  official  ranks  or  grades  into  the  pro- 
fession still  survive:  in  New  Jersey,  in  the  shape  of  a  technical  distinc- 
tion between  attorney  and  counsellor;  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  shape  of 
lower  local  bars — in  Georgia,  in  the  shape  of  higher  appellate  bars — 
technically  independent  of  the  general  bars  of  these  states.  In  New  Jer- 
sey, the  weakening  has  taken  the  form  of  a  whittling  away  of  the  special 
privileges  reserved  for  the  counsellor;  in  the  other  states,  it  consists  in 
a  failure  to  require  a  period  of  practice  in  the  lower  court  before  pro- 
motion can  be  secured  to  the  upper. 

All  these  distinctions  naturally  flourished  most  in  states  where  the 
democratic  impulse  had  not  begun  to  operate.  As  this  made  itself  felt, 
they  were  identified  as  devices  intended  to  help  make  the  bar  inacces- 
sible, and  were  either  formally  abolished  or  reduced  to  the  empty  fonns 
just  described.  There  is  no  inherent  co7iflict  between  the  ideal  of  throw- 
ing widely  open  the  official  privilege  of  practicing  law  professionally  in 
the  courts  and  official  recognition  of  different  types  of  pi'actitioners, 
each  enjoying  its  special  privileges  in  this  respect.  The  democratic  wave, 
however,  sweeping  away  the  internal  bamers  that  protected  particular 
sections  of  the  profession,  converted  it  as  a  whole  into  an  officially 
undifferentiated  and,  as  it  were,  flattened-out  profession.  Since  then 
we  have  become  so  accustomed  to  thinking  in  terms  of  a  unitary  bar 
that  we  are  prone  to  forget  that  this  unity  has  long  since  become  only 
a  legal  fiction,  not  related  to  the  facts  of  legal  education  and  of  legal 
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practice.  We  have  not  even  tried  to  introduce  among  our  lawyers 
official  distinctions  corresponding  to  the  wide  differences  that  actually 
exist  in  their  preparation  and  subsequent  professional  activities.  Our 
law  of  bar  admissions  is  in  this  respect  far  behind  the  stage  of  devel- 
opment reached  by  our  law  governing  licenses  to  practice  the  heal- 
ing arts.  That  law  does  not  contemplate  a  uniform  course  of  prepara- 
tion, and  the  passing  of  identical  official  examinations,  by  physicians, 
dentists,  apothecaries,  nurses  and  midwives. 

Our  political  philosophy,  accordingly,  worked  upon  inherited  legal 
forms  to  produce  the  two  important  results  noted.  A  system  of  judi- 
cial appointment  (or  admission)  of  practitioners,  in  force  in  the  Eng- 
land of  the  eighteenth  century  only  for  the  lower  ranks  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  subsequently  abandoned  even  for  them,  has  been  preserved  as 
the  uniform  method  by  which  all  practitioners  are  admitted  to  practice 
in  all  of  our  states.  And  not  only  was  there  lost,  along  with  the  special 
self-governing  organization  of  the  old  English  bar  proper,  the  notion 
that  their  special  privilege  of  advocacy  might  properly  be  restricted  to 
one  differentiated  portion  of  our  legal  profession;  but  also  functional 
distinctions  of  any  sort,  such  as  then  still  divided  their  miscellaneous 
lower  practitioners,  have  been  fused  in  the  common  mould  of  the  Ameri- 
can "attorney  and  counsellor-at-law," privileged  to  practice  all  branches 
of  his  profession  iii  all  courts  equally. 

In  addition,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  process  of  securing  admis- 
sion from  the  judges  was  made  easier  than  in  England.  This  effect  of 
our  democratic  proclivities  manifested  itself  in  the  two  forms  of  weak- 
ening or  abolishing  the  requirement  of  a  five  years  articled  clei'kship 
and  of  postponing  the  development  of  an  adequate  examination  system. 
Development  in  these  respects  proceeded  differently  in  different  juris- 
dictions and  at  different  times.  The  movement  has  not  been  entirely  in 
one  direction.  Broadly  speaking — ignoring,  that  is  to  say,  temporary 
reactions  in  particular  states  and  a  prevailingly  more  liberal  policy  in 
the  newer  and  more  sparsely  settled  jurisdictions — the  general  tend- 
ency up  to  the  Civil  War  was  to  make  admission  to  the  bar  more  and 
more  easy.  Since  then  there  has  been  considerable  organized  effort, 
which  has  been  attended  with  partial  success,  to  remedy  the  extreme 
laxity  of  the  earlier  period.  The  details  will  be  found  in  subsequent 
chapters.'  The  points  of  general  significance  to  be  noted  here  are,  first, 
the  relation  of  this  movement,  in  both  of  its  successive  phases,  to  simi- 

1  Part  11  (Chapters  IV-VIII). 
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lar  movements  affecting  other  branches  of  our  governmental  organiza- 
tion ;  and,  second,  its  effect  upon  the  development  of  law  schools. 


3.  Relation  of  the  Public  Profession  of  the  Law  to  Governmental 
Organization  in  General 

As  bearing  upon  the  first  point  it  is  especially  significant  that  even 
when  the  democratic  impulse  expressed  itself  in  its  most  extreme  form, 
namelv,in  actually  abolishing  all  educational  requirements  for  lawyere, 
it  never  went  so  far  as  to  do  away  with  the  institution  of  "the  bar" 
as  a  special  governmental  class  or  order,  enjoying  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  practicing  law  professionally  in  the  courts,  and  thus  distin- 
guished from  the  general  run  of  citizens  who  may  appear  only  in  their 
own  behalf,  or  sometimes  in  behalf  of  their  friends,  in  individual  cases. 
In  four  states  the  judges  were  at  one  time  obliged  by  the  legislatures 
to  admit  to  their  bar,  as  fully  privileged  professional  practitioners, 
citizens  or  voters  of  good  moral  character,  without  imposing  any  edu- 
cational tests ;  but  the  formal  process  of  admission  was  preserved,  in- 
cluding examination  as  to  other  than  educational  attainments.  In  the 
language  of  the  single  jurisdiction  (Indiana)  where  this  extreme  pro- 
vision still  survives,  because  it  found  its  way  into  the  constitution  of  the 
state,  "  Every  person  of  good  moral  character,  being  a  voter,  shall  be 
entitled"  —  not  to  practice,  but  —  "to  admission  to  practice  law  in  all 
courts  of  justice."  The  distinction  is  a  not  unimportant  one,  even  from 
a  practical  point  of  view;  it  is  of  the  utmost  significance  as  a  guide  to 
the  more  or  less  consciously  formulated  political  philosophy  that  has 
dictated  our  varying  methods  of  fitting  lawyers  into  our  governmental 
system.  Neither  the  way  in  which  we  have  handled  this  bar  admission 
problem  in  the  past,  nor  the  type  of  reforms  that  we  may  hope  to  in- 
troduce in  the  future,  can  be  understood,  unless  it  be  clearly  grasped 
at  the  outset  that  our  lawyers  have  never  been  regarded  by  our  law- 
makers as  constituting,  like  our  physicians,  a  private  profession  which, 
with  the  expanding  powers  of  the  state,  is  being  brought  more  and 
more  under  governmental  control.  The  development  of  our  bar  ad- 
mission systems  has  not  taken  the  form,  as  has  that  of  our  systems  of 
medical  licenses,  of  mere  social  protection  against  the  unfit  holding 
themselves  out  as  properly  qualified  practitioners  of  a  recondite  art. 
Our  legislatures,  because  of  their  interest  in  other  pha-ses  of  the  prob- 
lem, have  been  slow  to  recognize  that  this  protection  is  as  necessary  in 
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the  case  of  practitioners  of  law  as  of  medicine;  but  at  least  there  has 
never  been  any  question  as  to  the  regulation  of  lawyers  being  a  proper 
function  of  the  state.  By  an  unbroken  tradition,  handed  down  from  the 
fii-st  establishment  of  English  courts,  our  lawyers  have  always  been 
recognized  as  constituting  a  branch  of  the  government  to  be  treated 
as  such;  not  a  private  but  a  public  profession. 

This  being  understood,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  otherwise  inex- 
plicable vagaries  indulged  in  by  some  of  our  states  between  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  and  the  Civil  War.  The  need  of  trained  experts  in  the 
administration  of  justice  stood  on  all  fours  with  the  need  of  trained 
experts  in  other  departments  of  government,  but  here,  as  in  the  civil 
service,  this  was  by  no  means  the  only  desideratum  that  seemed  impor- 
tant to  those  who  were  endeavoring,  however  blindly,  to  build  up  our 
institutions  on  an  enduring  popular  basis.  A  generation  that  was  inter- 
ested primarily  in  throwing  open  public  offices  by  denying  the  quasi- 
vested  rights  of  functionaries,  by  abolishing  property  qualifications, 
by  shortening  terms  of  official  tenure,  was  not  yet  ready  to  attack 
the  problem  of  making  its  public  servants  competent.  Rather,  it  was 
inclined  to  view  with  suspicion  any  regulations  that  tended  to  place 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  those  who  aspired  to  enter  the  public  service. 
In  the  case  of  lawyers,  it  identified  requirements  of  fixed  periods  of 
preparation,  followed  by  rigorous  examinations,  as  part  of  the  general 
restrictive  rubbish  which  it  was  trying  to  clear  away.  Thus  somewhat 
ruthlessly  the  bar,  like  the  civil  service,  was  popularized  at  the  cost 
of  efficiency.  Similarly,  after  the  Civil  War,  when  this  task  had  been 
pretty  thoroughly  accomplished,  it  was  natural  that  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  task  of  restoring  such  educational  requirements  for  the 
public  service  as  are  compatible  with  the  ideal  of  not  making  it  too 
difficult  of  access  for  the  average  man.  In  the  general  history  of  our 
political  development,  the  agitation  for  the  improvement  of  our  bar 
examination  systems  is  thus  seen  to  constitute  a  movement  parallel  to 
that  of  civil  service  reform.  Neither  movement  can  accomplish  all  that 
its  promoters  hope,  if,  in  the  justified  emphtisis  that  they  place  upon 
the  need  of  trained  experts  in  our  public  life,  they  lose  sight  of  the 
underlying  ideal  to  which  our  people  are  now  committed. 

Even  those  who  do  not  sympathize  with  this  ideal  must  recognize 
its  importance  as  a  practical  factor  in  determining  standai-ds  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar.  Its  tenacity  cannot  be  appreciated  unless  its  nature 
is  clearly  understood.  It  is  not  the  expression  of  an  easy-going  social 
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philosophy  that  denies  to  the  state  the  right  to  regulate,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  all,  the  conditions  under  which  individuals  may  in  general  earn 
their  livelihood.  It  is  grounded  in  a  militant  political  philosophy  that 
sees  in  the  administration  of  justice  a  primary  function  of  the  state, 
and  demands  that  those  who  earn  their  livelihood  in  this  particular  way 
shall  be  regarded,  not  as  private  citizens,  but  as  public  servants  of  a 
democracy.  From  this  point  of  view,  adequate  preparation  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  responsibilities  is  as  requisite  for  lawyers  as  for  those 
engaged  in  private  professions;  but  something  else  is  necessary  as  well: 
namely,  that  the  opportunity  to  share  in  these  responsibilities  shall  not 
be  unduly  restricted.  Arguments  in  favor  of  low  professional  standards, 
in  general,  are  so  easily  refuted  that  this  special  complication  which 
attaches  to-  the  public  profession  of  the  law  is  too  often  overlooked. 
In  particular,  those  who  are  academically  trained  are  liable  to  institute 
a  misleading  analogy  between  physicians  and  lawyers.  Becau.se,  histori- 
cally, these  have  been  equally  regarded  <as  "learned  professions,"  the 
distinguishing  political  characteristics  of  practicing  lawyers  are  ig- 
nored. The  real  force  of  the  democratic  contention  is  thereby  obscured. 
Our  people  look  to  schools  of  medicine  to  supply  medical  service,  and 
ask  only  that  it  shall  be  good,  both  in  its  theory  and  in  its  practical 
application.  They  purport  to  make  their  own  law,  however,  and  are  cor- 
respondingly suspicious  of  any  effort  that,  under  guise  of  bettering  the 
law  or  its  administration,  may  seem  to  weaken  their  control. 

Considerations  that  have  no  bearing,  accordingly,  upon  the  regula- 
tion of  the  medical  profession  bulk  very  large  in  determining  the  policy 
of  the  state  in  organizing  its  public  service.  The  proper  organization 
of  the  legal  profession  is  not,  like  that  of  the  medical  profession,  pri- 
marily an  educational  problem  that  might  be  solved  under  any  form 
of  government  in  much  the  same  way.  It  is  primarily  a  part  of  the 
general  problem  of  political  organization,  the  solution  of  which  in  a 
democracy  presents  peculiar  difficulties.  It  is  only  by  approaching  it 
from  this  point  of  view  that  we  can  understand  what  has  been  done, 
what  can  be  done,  and  what  ought  to  be  done  to  make  the  American 
legal  profession  an  efficient  instrument  of  popular  government.' 


*  Compare  Chapter  VII,  sees.  1  and  3 ;  Chapter  VIII,  sees.  3  and  5. 
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4.  Effect  of  Weakened  Bar  Admission  Requirements  upon  the 
Development  of  Law  Schools 
The  second  point  of  general  significance  to  be  noted  in  connection  with 
the  weakening  of  American  bar  admission  requirements  is  this :  The 
laxity  of  regulations  designed  to  keep  control  of  the  legal  profession 
in  the  hands  of  judges  and  of  practicing  lawyers  provided  the  Ameri- 
can college  with  an  educational  opportunity  such  as  English  and  Cana- 
dian universities  have  never  possessed. 

Even  prior  to  the  Revolution,  some  of  our  colleges  had  begun  to 
evince  a  tendency  to  escape  from  the  narrow  formulas  of  their  original 
classical  and  mathematical  courses,  and  to  embark  upon  professional 
or  vocational  work.  Medical  schools  had  already  been  established  by 
Benjamin  Franklin's  College  of  Philadelphia  and  by  old  King's  Col- 
lege in  New  York  City,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  of  Columbia  University.  After  the  Revolution,  this  vo- 
cational impulse,  broadened  now  to  include  legal  education,  continued 
in  the  middle  Atlantic  states,  and  through  the  influence  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  manifested  also  by  William  and  Mary  College  in  Vir- 
ginia. In  this  state,  for  a  combination  of  reasons — the  relative  unim- 
portance of  manufacturing  and  trading  interests,  the  contempt  felt  by 
the  Colonial  aristocracy  for  native  attorneys  and  the  libertarian  policy 
of  Jefferson  himself — the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  bar  were 
already  so  weak  that  William  and  Mary's  law  department  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  its  start  at  once.  Subject  to  the  vicissitudes  caused  by 
the  Revolutionary  conflict,  it  was  in  operation  from  1779  until  the 
Civil  War.  Its  later  and  more  successful  rival,  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia law  school,  owed  its  origin  to  the  same  combination  of  personal 
and  social  influences,  and,  except  in  a  strictly  organic  sense,  is  really  a 
continuation  of  this,  the  first  American  law  school. 

In  the  middle  states,  on  the  other  hand,  the  requirements  for  bar 
admission  were  for  many  years  too  severe  to  make  possible  the  success- 
ful inauguration  of  institutional  instruction  in  vocational  law.  After 
the  Revolution,  and  again  during  the  first  quarter  century  after  the 
War  of  1812,  several  colleges  attempted  to  expand  elementary  legal 
instruction,  intended  merely  as  a  part  of  liberal  education,  into  gen- 
uine professional  schools,  but  all  failed.  Finally,  in  New  England,  in 
addition  to  the  obstacles  imposed  by  the  early  bar  admission  require- 
ments, the  colleges  themselves,  prior  to  the  War  of  1812,  were  less  ready 
to  broaden  their  activities  beyond  their  traditional  scope  of  non-voca- 
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tional  education.  Harvard  and  Yale  lagged  behind  the  Univei-sity  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Columbia  in  attempting  to  establish  professional 
schools,  either  in  law  or  in  medicine. 

The  special  obstacle  in  the  northern  states,  during  these  early  years, 
was  the  still  prevailing  requirement  of  a  period  of  clerkship.  What 
saved  the  situation  was  not  merely  that  in  most  cases  this  requirement 
was  already  weaker  than  the  corresponding  English  provision,  as  re- 
gards its  length  and  its  failure  to  call  for  formal  articles  of  appren- 
ticeship. Even  more  important  was  the  fact  that  attempts  to  limit 
the  number  of  clerks  who  might  study  under  one  attorney  were  soon 
abandoned.  This  paved  the  way  for  the  thoroughly  natural  develop- 
ment of  a  private  attorney's  law  office  into  a  private  class  or  school — 
that  conducted  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  by  Judge  Tapping  Reeve, 
and  by  his  successor.  Judge  James  Gould,  from  about  1784  till  1833. 
This  was  not  the  first  law  school  in  America,  but  it  was  the  first  law 
school  of  national  reputation  that  taught  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  success  of  this  institution  led  not  merely  to  the  founding  of 
similar  private  law  schools  in  other  states.  Coupled  with  the  earlier 
development  of  independent  medical  schools  conducted  by  practition- 
ers, it  also  proved  to  be  influential  in  determining  the  manner  in  which 
university  professional  work  would  eventually  be  organized  through- 
out the  country — more  so  than  Jefferson's  two  Virginia  institutions. 
These  had  attempted  to  introduce  the  European  idea  of  professional 
faculties  strictly  coordinate  with  faculties  offering  instruction  in  the 
liberal  arts.  When  Harvard  and  Yale,  however,  entered  the  field  of  pro- 
fessional education — as  they  wisely  postponed  doing  until  they  were 
reasonably  certain  to  succeed — they  each  preserved  their  old  college 
unchanged.  They  merely  attached  more  or  less  loosely  to  it  profes- 
sional departments  controlled  by  practitioners.  They  thus  exemplified 
a  compound  type  of  university  organization  which,  although  recently 
somewhat  modified  in  individual  instances,  furnished  the  model  to 
which  American  institutions  of  higher  learning  still  pretty  generally 
conform  :  at  the  core,  a  college  of  liberal  arts ;  around  this,  a  circle 
of  vocational  schools  in  varying  stages  of  administrative  dependence. 
In  both  cases  legal  education  was  undertaken  later  than  medical  edu- 
cation— at  Harvard  in  1817,  and  at  Yale  in  1824.  The  Harvard  law 
school  had  no  success  until  it  called  in  the  acting  head  of  a  private  law 
school  of  the  Litchfield  type  to  take  charge  of  its  routine  work.  The 
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Yale  law  school  was  for  many  years  an  independent  institution  only 
loosely  affiliated  with  the  university. 

Expansion  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  methods — by  the- new 
establishment  of  a  law  department  conducted  by  practitioners,  or  by 
taking  some  already  established  school  under  the  college  wing — be- 
came the  typical  process  by  which  American  colleges  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing a  foothold  in  legal  education.  With  the  progressive  weakening  of 
bar  admission  rules,  this  step  in  the  conversion  of  a  "college"  into  the 
greater  dignity  of  a  "university"  was  possible  everywhere,  and  was  very 
commonly  taken.  The  few  institutions  that  had  embarked  upon  the 
study  of  law  under  the  slightly  earlier  Jeffersonian  influence  were  event- 
ually obliged  to  conform  to  this  prevailing  model.  Law  degrees  were 
established,  and  for  a  time  the  tradition  continued  that  such  degrees 
could  properly  be  conferred  only  by  a  university.  This  contributed  to 
the  replacement  of  technically  independent  schools  by  more  or  less  spu- 
rious unions.  Although  the  general  tendency  has  been  for  these  unions, 
once  established,  to  become  more  intimate,  in  some  cases  development 
in  this  direction  has  been  arrested  by  peculiar  contracts  or  types  of 
university  organization.  Later  it  was  discovered  that  by  appeal  to  the 
legislature,  or  under  general  incorporation  acts,  any  incorporated  med- 
ical school  or  law  school  might  obtain  the  pi'ivilege  of  conferring  de- 
grees. A  second  crop  of  independent  law  schools  then  arose.  StiU  later 
other  organizations  entered  the  field,  notably  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  as  an  incident  to  its  general  educational  development. 

At  present,  therefore,  in  addition  to  law  departments  that  are  at- 
tached to  colleges  or  that  form  parts  of  more  or  less  genuine  univer- 
sities, there  is  offered  an  abundance  of  institutional  work  leading  to 
a  law  degree.  Opportunity  to  engage  in  legal  education  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  colleges,  but  it  has  by  no  means  been  confined  to  them. 
Over-rigorous  apprenticeship  requirements  stunted  the  development 
of  legal  education  in  England;  the  decaying  remains  of  these  require- 
ments produced  in  this  country  a  soil  favorable  to  a  rank  growth  of 
law  schools.' 

5.  General  Points  of  Resemblance  among  American  Lam  Schools 
Apart  from  their  differences  in  organization,  these  law  schools  are  in 
some  ways  very  much  alike  and  in  other  ways  quite  unlike  one  another. 

J  Compare  Parts  III,  VI  and  VII  (Chapters  IX-XVIII,  XXIII-XXXI). 
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Tliey  are  alike,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  position — peculiar  to  this 
country- — -that  they  occupy  in  the  general  system  of  bar  admissions. 
The  systematized  instruction  that  they  offer  does  not  constitute,  as 
does  similar  instruction  in  Continental  Europe,  a  definite  phase  of  the 
entire  course  of  preparation  that  is  obligatory  upon  at  least  a  part  of 
the  prospective  bar.  Nor  yet  is  it,  as  under  the  English  rules  for  the 
admission  of  solicitors,  a  mere  optional  overlay  upon  office  work,  that 
if  taken  at  all  is  taken  concurrently  with  this  practical  training,  ex- 
cept sometimes  during  the  first  year.  It  is  no  more  necessary  here  than 
it  is  in  England  for  those  who  wish  to  be  admitted  to  practice  to  take 
any  law  school  work,  if  they  can  in  other  ways  secure  the  preparation 
needed  to  pass  the  professional  examination.  If,  however,  they  do  at- 
tend a  law  school,  then  the  training  they  secure  there  is  almost  uni- 
versally assumed  to  be  all  the  training  they  require.  In  a  veiy  few  states 
such  students,  or  such  of  them  as  are  not  college  graduates,  are  required 
to  spend  also  a  little  time  in  a  law  office,  not  concurrently  with  their 
law  school  work,  but  during  an  additional  period.  But  even  in  these  cases 
the  benefits  derived  from  office  work  are  not  tested  by  the  bar  exami- 
nations. Everywhere  the  law  schools  are  regarded  as  competent  to  pro- 
vide all  the  preparation  that  the  state  admitting  authorities  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  ensure  by  formal  tests;  and  in  a  not  inconsidera- 
ble number  of  jurisdictions,  if  the  law  school  authorities  have  declared 
themselves  satisfied  by  conferring  upon  the  student  their  own  degree, 
the  state  will  even  waive  its  own  examination.  Law  school  work  in 
America,  in  other  words,  has  been  transformed  from  an  optional  over- 
lay into  an  optional  substitute  for  office  training.  The  freedom  that  is 
technically  given  to  the  applicant  not  to  take  any  systematic  instruc- 
tion is  a  direct  heritage  from  England.  The  general  understanding  that 
if  he  does  go  to  a  good  law  school  and  makes  good  use  of  his  oppor- 
tunities, that  is  all  he  needs  to  do,  represents  the  form  which  the  Eng- 
lish tradition  of  training  under  an  individual  practitioner  naturally  as- 
sumed when  this  individual,  with  his  maximum  quota  of  two  articled 
clerks,  was  allowed  to  expand  himself,  as  it  were,  into  a  group  of  prac- 
titioners undertaking  to  instruct  an  indeterminate  number  of  students. 

This  is  the  technical  position  occupied  by  law  schools  in  our  bar 
admission  systems.  Their  actual  importance  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  growing  complexity  of  our  law,  and  by  the  movement  since  the 
Civil  War  to  stiffen  bar  examinations.  For  the  greater  complexity  of 
the  law  renders  systematic  study,  as  distinguished  from  practical  fa- 
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miliarity  with  the  law  in  its  actual  operation,  an  increasingly  essential 
feature  of  a  student's  preparation.  Conceivably  a  conscientious  attor- 
ney might  give  to  his  student  clerks  both  these  features  of  a  complete 
legal  education.  Attorneys,  however,  who  have  time  and  inclination  to 
teach  law  systematically  can  do  this  most  easily  and  effectively  in  a  law 
office  that  specializes  in  just  this  sort  of  thing — in  a  practitioners'  law 
school,  in  other  words,  which  naturally  draws  to  itself  this  type  of  man 
out  of  the  law  office  proper.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  possible  to  frame  bar 
examinations  intelligently  except  on  the  basis  of  the  curriculum  and 
standards  provided  by  these  same  schools.  The  law  schools  therefore 
dominate  the  situation.  Students  may  attempt  to  prepare  themselves  to 
pass  the  bar  examinations  without  attending  a  law  school;  but  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult  for  them  to  succeed.  Conditions,  of  course, 
vary  greatly  in  this  respect  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  more 
sparsely  settled  states,  where  local  law  schools  have  not  developed,  the 
office  student  is  still  common,  and  in  all  states  which  prescribe  a  definite 
period  of  preparation,  a  combination  of  unsuccessful  school  work  and 
so-called  office  work  plagues  the  examiners.  The  general  tendency,  how- 
ever, is  clearly  in  the  direction  of  making  a  law  school  education  the 
only  practicable  method  of  securing  the  preparation  requisite  for  legal 
practice. 

The  general  character  of  the  preparation  has  been  profoundly  modi- 
fied by  this  shift  from  office  to  school.  The  tradition  that  a  law  school 
education  is  all-sufficient  has  survived  the  partial  expulsion  of  active 
practitioners  from  its  staff.  Furthermore,  a  law  school,  even  when  run 
by  practitioners,  cannot  as  a  matter  of  fact  duplicate  the  work  of  an 
office  engaged  in  actual  practice.  Thus  we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  losing 
entirely  the  practical  training  secured  under  a  practitioner,  that  was 
once  assumed  to  be  the  only  logical  means  of  preparing  students  in 
Anglo-American  law.  Even  its  remnants  are  not  usually  regarded  by 
the  law  schools  as  worth  preserving,  now  that  they  have  virtually  pre- 
empted the  entire  field  of  legal  education.  Moot  courts,  introduced  in 
imitation  of  those  in  the  old  English  Inns,  and  "  practice  courses"  are 
among  the  devices  by  which  they  conceal  from  themselves  and  others 
the  necessarily  theoretical  character  of  their  instruction. 

A  further  point  of  likeness  between  the  schools  consists  in  the  strong 
family  resemblance  that  their  curricula,  even  apart  from  their  inher- 
ently theoretical  character,  bear  to  one  another.  TTiey  are  alike  to  begin 
with  in  what,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Continental  Europe,  is  their 
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extreme  narrowness.  The  broad  fields  of  economics  and  of  government 
which  are  there  regarded  as  essential  elements  of  a  lawyer's  training 
are  with  us  cultivated,  if  at  all,  only  by  the  minority  of  students  who 
attend  college  before  entering  the  law  school.  The  exclusion  of  these 
topics  from  the  law  school  curriculum  proper  is  explained  first  by  the 
law  office  parentage  of  the  modern  American  law  school,  and  secondly 
by  the  greater  and  constantly  increasing  complexity  of  our  technical 
law.  This  has  made  it  impossible  for  academic  influences  to  add  these 
topics  and  yet  continue  to  do  justice  to  the  narrower  field  of  study 
during  the  limited  number  of  hours  available  for  instruction.  Further- 
more, the  resemblance  is  not  confined  to  the  prevailing  exclusion  of  non- 
technical subjects.  It  extends  likewise  to  the  classification  and  choice 
of  technical  subjects,  where  again  the  pressure  of  time  is  severely  felt. 
Unless  the  curricula  were  outwardly  very  similar,  one  to  another,  the 
schools  could  not  have  obtained  their  present  uniform  standing  in  the 
bar  admission  systems.  For  the  curriculum  is  the  one  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  a  law  school  of  most  obvious  interest  to  the  authorities  respon- 
sible for  admitting  students  to  practice.  In  any  single  state,  schools  can 
take  over  the  function  of  preparing  these  students  for  admission  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  course  of  preparation  includes  all  the  topics  that 
the  admitting  authorities  think  ought  to  be  included,  and  in  which  they 
test  an  applicant's  proficiency  through  their  own  examinations.  And 
since  it  is  everywhere  recognized  that  the  common  or  judge-made  law, 
because  of  its  intricacy  and  its  relative  importance,  must  form  the  back- 
bone of  the  student's  preparation,  and  since,  in  spite  of  minor  divergen- 
cies, the  general  principles  of  this  law  are  everywhere  the  same,  it  fol- 
lows that  there  is  a  likeness  also  as  between  state  and  state.  National 
law  schools,  that  prepare  students  to  practice  in  all  jurisdictions,  are 
at  once  an  outcome  of  this  general  similarity  between  the  school  cur- 
ricula and  the  bar  examination  content  in  all  the  states,  and  an  addi- 
tional factor  in  perpetuating  it. 

In  this  process  of  curriculum  building,  the  part  played  by  the  bar  ex- 
aminers in  partially  standardizing  the  course  of  preparation  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  small  direct  influence  exerted  by  them  upon  the 
activities  of  the  stronger  schools.  Our  admitting  authorities  possess  the 
same  theoretical  power  as  those  of  England  and  Canada  to  determine, 
through  the  content  of  their  examinations,  what  the  curriculum  of  the 
law  school  shall  be.  Owing  to  their  actual  weakness,  however,  as  com- 
pared with  English  and  Canadian  authorities,  they  have  not  interfered 
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with  the  free  development  of  legal  education  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent.  Occasionally  courts  or  bar  examiners  ii-ritate  individual  schools 
by  including  in  their  examinations  topics — notably  matters  of  pro- 
cedure and  practice — that  seem  to  such  schools  hardly  worth  while. 
This,  however,  is  only  a  contributory  influence  in  the  building  up  of 
the  law  school  curriculum.  Its  main  lines  are  determined  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  One  or  two  leading  schools  develop  a  curriculum  which, 
in  more  or  less  modified  form,  is  copied  by  other  schools  throughout 
the  country.  The  bar  examinei's  recognize  this  a^s  orthodox,  and  build 
their  own  examinations  upon  it.  Subsequently  established  schools  can 
do  nothing  else  than  conform  to  this  model. 

By  this  interplay  of  forces  the  school  cun-icula  are  kept  fairly  close 
together.  The  wealthier  schools  add  new  topics  or  subdivide  old  ones, 
but  owing  to  limitations  of  time  these  innovations  are  usually  given 
as  electives.  As  regards  the  greater  part  of  the  work  actually  taken  by 
the  majority  of  the  students,  the  schools  all  ostensibly  cover  about  the 
same  ground.  They  have  to,  so  long  as  they  all  cherish,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  state,  the  ideal  of  preparing  students  to  enter  all  branches 
of  legal  prsuitice.  This  task  has  now  become  so  difficult  that  even  the 
strongest  schools  accomplish  it  indifferently  well.  Other  schools  are 
constrained  to  follow  their  lead,  often  at  a  long  distance.^ 


6.  Points  of  Dissimilarity  among  American  Law  Schools 
Underneath  this  superficial  similarity  wide  and  ever  widening  differ- 
ences exist  between  the  schools.  The  fact  that  no  corresponding  distinc- 
tion htis  been  made  in  the  position  accorded  to  them  in  our  system  of 
preparation  for  the  bar  must  be  ascribed  primarily  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  originally  interlopers  in  the  field  of  legal  education,  and  had 
slowly  to  fight  their  way  to  recognition  against  the  prejudice  of  men 
trained  by  earlier  methods.  To  these  older  men  in  actual  control  of  the 
details  of  bar  examination  systems,  distinctions  between  school  and 
school  seemed  at  first  slight  compared  with  the  distinction  between 
office  training  and  law  school  education  in  general.  Owing  to  this,  and 
to  the  general  laxity  of  professional  control,  little  enquiry  was  made  as 
to  details.  The  schools  reached  their  present  position  as  an  undivided 
group.  When  later  the  differences  between  them  became  still  more 
marked,  and  control  of  the  bar  examinations  passed  into  the  hands  of 
1  Compare  Part  V  (Chapters  XXI-XXII). 
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men  better  qualified  to  appreciate  how  important  these  differences 
were,  the  tradition  of  a  uniform  system  of  admission  into  a  unitary 
bar  was  too  firmly  established  to  make  possible  a  varying  treatment 
of  recofftiized  law  schools. 

To  the  extent  that  there  has  been  any  facing  of  the  problem  created 
by  the  existence  of  widely  different  institutions,  all  purporting  to  do 
the  same  thing,  recent  effort  has  taken  the  direction,  not  of  according 
varied  privileges  to  schools  of  different  types,  but  of  denying  any  recog- 
nition to  schools  not  possessing  certain  qualifications;  but  this  move- 
ment, more  drastic  in  its  conception,  has  produced  only  slight  results 
in  diminishing  the  variety  of  schools  that  continue  to  be  recognized. 
Among  the  more  important  variations  of  which  no  cognizance  is  taken 
are  differences  in  the  kind  of  law  taught — local  and  concrete,  as  against 
national  and  generalized — and  in  the  method  of  instruction  employed 
— textbook  or  dogmatic,  as  against  a  critical  examination  of  cases  or 
original  sources.  Even  the  amount  of  time  devoted  by  the  student  to 
his  education  is  generally  ignored.  It  is  true  that  as  regards  the  mere 
length  of  the  technical  course,  several  states  have  refused  to  recognize 
law  schools  offering  a  course  covering  less  than  two  or  three  years,  as 
the  case  may  be;  and  some  states  prescribe  also  the  minimum  length  of 
the  academic  year  and  the  minimum  number  of  classroom  hours  offered 
weekly.  This  has  done  something  to  reduce  the  natural  variations  be- 
tween the  schools  in  this  respect.  As  regards,  however,  the  at  least 
equally  important  feature  of  the  amount  of  general  education  required 
for  the  law  school  degree,  the  schools  have  been  left  to  themselves,  and 
vary  from  no  entrance  requirements  at  ail  to  the  prerequisite  of  a  col- 
lege degree  for  admission.  The  farthest  that  any  state  has  gone  to  meet 
this  situation  has  been  to  require  a  high  school  education  of  all  ap- 
plicants for  admission  to  the  bar,  and  usually  the  student  is  not 
obliged  to  satisfy  even  this  requirement  until  he  comes  up  for  his  law 
examination.  That  is  to  say,  the  useful  English  safeguard  of  a  pre- 
liminary examination  before  the  technical  studies  begin  is  omitted  in 
favor  of  a  requirement  that  encourages  cramming  in  general  subjects 
after  the  applicant  has  already  begun  to  study  law.  p'inally,  there  is  a 
distinction  of  the  utmost  importance  between  schools  intended  for 
students  who  during  their  years  of  residence  devote  all  their  time  to 
their  studies,  and  schools  designed  for  those  who  can  set  apart  for 
this  purpose  only  part  of  their  working  hours.  Under  our  present  sys- 
tem of  bar  admissions  both  types  of  schools  stand  on  an  even  footing. 
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If  we  are  properly  to  understand  the  condition  into  which  legal  ed- 
ucation has  drifted  in  this  country,  this  matter  of  the  amount  of  time 
expended  by  the  student  in  securing  his  education  is  fundamental.  In 
its  three  aspects  of  the  length  of  his  technical  course,  the  amount  of 
preliminary  time  he  must  devote  to  general  subjects,  and  the  amount 
of  time  he  is  expected  to  devote  to  his  studies  while  in  the  school,  it 
is  the  quantitative  measure  of  our  present  law  school  degrees.  What- 
ever other  criteria  are  useful  in  distinguishing  school  from  school,  here 
is  one  that  cannot  be  overlooked.  In  particular,  the  kind  of  law  that  is 
or  should  be  taught,  and  the  method  of  instruction  that  is  or  should 
be  employed,  are  largely  determined  by  the  general  education  of  the 
students  and  by  the  amount  of  time  they  devote  to  their  work  while 
in  the  school.  Similarly,  the  quality  of  the  instruction  offered  and  the 
many  factors  that  affect  this  quality,  such  as  the  capacity  and  the  re- 
muneration of  the  instructors,  are  matters  of  great  importance;  but  be- 
fore they  can  be  profitably  considered,  the  relative  effort  that  is  expected 
to  be  put  forth  by  the  student  body  must  first  be  clearly  grasped.  A 
strange  spectacle  is  here  presented.  Radically  differing  amounts  of 
preparation  are  regarded  by  the  admitting  authorities  as  all  just  about 
the  same  thing.  What  is  to  be  said — not  in  historical  justification,  but 
in  logical  defense — of  this  situation  ? 

As  regards  the  first  aspect  of  the  quantitative  measure  of  legal  edu- 
cation— the  mere  length  of  the  technical  course  in  years,  weeks  and 
classroom  hours — it  may  be  said  that  the  admitting  authorities  have 
shown  a  tendency  not  only  to  face  the  problem  by  their  prescription  of 
minimal  quantities,  but  even  to  go  farther  in  the  way  of  minute  regula- 
tion than  is  wise,  in  view  of  the  extent  to  which  they  ignore  the  other 
two  aspects.  The  length  of  the  course  is  a  feature  of  law  school  activi- 
ties that  lies  on  the  surface  and  invites  regulation  from  above.  But  it 
is  at  least  open  to  question  whether  a  requirement  that  some  states 
have  introduced  often  hours  classroom  work  weekly  has  not  hurt  rather 
than  benefited  night  law  schools,  by  compelling  them  to  hold  sessions 
every  night  instead  of  leaving  two  or  three  evenings  free.  Its  effect  is 
not  to  increase  the  amount  of  time  that  serious  students  devote  to  their 
work,  but  merely  to  alter  the  distribution  of  their  time  between  class- 
room work  and  outside  preparation. 

As  regards  the  second  aspect — the  amount  of  general  education  de- 
manded by  the  states — it  may  be  said  in  further  exculpation  of  their 
previous  leniency  in  this  respect  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
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a  democracy  to  raise  the  amount  of  general  education  requisite  for 
admission  to  its  public  service  beyond  the  level  that  can  be  reached  by 
the  average  man  ;  that  in  pi'oportion  as  our  public  high  school  system 
has  been  developed,  the  states  arc  showing  a  tendency  to  require  this 
much ;  and  that  subject  to  grave  administrative  defects,  which  can  easily 
be  remedied  once  attention  has  been  called  to  them,  this  minimum 
requirement  compares  favorably  with  that  in  force  to-day  either  in 
France  or  in  England.  In  both  these  countries  the  minority  who  can 
secure  a  greater  amount  of  general  education  do  so,  and  receive  corre- 
sponding professional  benefits,  though  in  different  ways :  in  France  by 
entering  an  upper  branch  of  the  profession ;  in  England  by  entering  an 
inner  circle  of  both  branches,  determined  not  by  law  but  by  social  and 
professional  sanctions.  In  this  country,  underneath  our  lax  formal  re- 
quirements, we  have  consistently  preserved  the  English  tradition  that, 
if  he  can  get  it,  a  college  education  is  a  good  thing  for  a  lawyer,  from 
many  points  of  view.  So  the  college  graduate  has  always  found  his  way 
into  the  law  schools  and  into  the  profession,  whatever  have  been  the  ac- 
tual requirements  for  entrance  into  either.  Recently  a  few  law  schools, 
in  order  better  to  serve  their  own  special  purposes,  have  chosen  to  spe- 
cialize in  college  graduates,  as  it  were;  a  still  larger  number  of  schools, 
similarly  anxious  to  have  a  foundation  of  general  culture  and  maturity 
on  which  to  build,  yet  loth  to  lose  to  their  competitors  students  not 
possessing  this  foundation,  have  introduced  compromise  entrance  re- 
quirements at  some  point  between  a  full  college  course  and  the  mini- 
mum of  general  education  that  the  law  allows ;  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  states  ought  to  raise  this  minimum  beyond  the  now  gen- 
erally accepted  high  school  requirement.  Those  who  appreciate  the  force 
of  the  democratic  contention  that  the  bar  must  be  kept  accessible  will 
feel  that  the  question  at  issue  is  rather  whether  superior  general  edu- 
cation should  be  a  requirement  enforced  as  in  France,  not  for  legal 
practitioners  in  general,  but  for  an  upper  professional  branch  still  to  be 
established.  At  this  point,  however,  the  question  runs  into  the  broader 
and  more  difficult  problem  of  whether  a  formal  differentiation  of  the 
technical  bar,  corresponding  to  the  differences  which  actually  exist 
among  practicing  lawyers,  can  be  and  should  be  secured.  If  it  is  neither 
practicable  nor  desirable  to  accord  varied  privileges  to  schools  of  differ- 
ent types,  then  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  continuing  the  Eng- 
lish custom  of  relatively  low  formal  requirements  by  the  admitting 
authorities,  and  of  leaving  individual  law  schools  free  to  decide  for 
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themselves  whether  they  prefer  to  restrict  their  own  activities  to  the 
preparation  of  that  element  in  the  profession  which  is  willing  and  able 
to  preface  its  technical  studies  with  college  work,  or  whether  they  would 
rather  prepare  a  larger  number  of  less  well  educated  students.* 

As  regards,  however,  the  third  aspect  in  which  the  amount  of  time 
devoted  by  the  student  to  his  legal  education  presents  itself — namely, 
the  amount  of  time  he  is  expected  to  devote  to  his  studies  while  attend- 
ing the  school — no  defense,  built  up  on  English  analogies,  can  be  made 
for  the  existing  situation.  The  distinction  that  has  grown  up  between 
schools  in  which  the  student  devotes  all  his  working  hours  to  securing 
a  mastery  of  the  law,  and  schools  intended  for  students  engaged  in  other 
occupations,  is  vital.  It  has  been  ignored  in  the  admission  requirements 
of  the  states.  ITiis  has  produced  such  lamentable  effects  that  it  will  be 
worth  while,  even  at  the  cost  of  subsequent  repetition,  to  include  in  this 
preliminary  survey  a  brief  account  of  how  the  schools  came  to  be  divided 
into  these  two  contrasted  groups,  and  of  why  this  theoretically  desir- 
able differentiation  works  so  badly  in  actual  practice. 


7.  Origin  of  the  Distinction  between  Full-time  and  Part-time  Law  Schools 
Traditionally,  of  course,  a  law  student  was  expected  to  devote  all  his 
working  hours,  during  his  period  of  technical  training,  to  the  law.  This 
was  true  whether,  as  under  the  original  English  system,  he  secured  his 
entire  training  in  the  office  of  an  individual  practitioner,  or  whether,  as 
in  the  system  developed  there  during  the  nineteenth  century,  he  divided 
his  time  between  office  and  school.  The  English  have  never  departed 
from  this  principle;  nor,  at  first,  did  we.  We  applied  it,  however,  to 
our  earlier  law  schools  in  two  ways.  Predominantly,  the  law  office  an- 
cestry of  these  schools  resulted  in  their  inheriting  naturally  the  en- 
tire time  of  their  students.  Thus  there  grew  up  our  characteristically 
American  full-time  type  of  law  school,  whose  students  are  expected  to 
devote  all  their  working  hours  not  only  to  law  study  in  general,  but 
also  to  the  particular  course  of  study  provided  by  the  school.  In  the 
small  country  towns,  where  most  of  our  early  law  schools  were  situated, 
the  later  English  combination  of  school  and  practical  office  work  could 
not  have  been  introduced,  even  if  it  had  been  desired;  for  there  were 
not  enough  practical  law  offices  available  to  accommodate  the  large 
number  of  law  school  students. 
1  Compare  Chapter  XXXII,  sec.  1. 
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The  pi'essure  of  work  in  these  full-time  schools  far  exceeds  that  main- 
tained in  the  law  schools  or  universities  of  other  countries.  It  is  among 
these  schools,  also,  that  the  movement  for  higher  entrance  requirements 
and  for  the  exacting  case  method  of  instruction  arose.  Foreign  observ- 
ers are  full  of  admiration  for  what  is  accomplished  by  mature  and 
broadly  educated  students  under  these  conditions.  Valuable  as  is  the 
service  provided  by  these  schools,  however,  it  is  necessarily  restricted 
to  that  element  of  the  population  that  is  able  to  devote  all  its  time  to 
educational  activities  during  a  long  period  of  years.  The  low  tuition 
fees  demanded  by  state  universities — the  provision  of  scholarships  and 
student  aid  by  endowed  universities — -the  opportunities  for  remuner- 
ative occupation  that  are  open  to  students  of  unusual  physical  and 
mental  vigor  during  the  academic  year  or  the  long  summer  vacations  — 
these  are  all  merely  palliatives.  The  unfortunate  fact  remains  that  many 
students  are,  and  always  must  be,  debarred  from  the  advantageof  attend- 
ing these  schools,  not  because  their  capacity  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
general  run  of  students  who  do  attend,  but  because  they  spring  from 
an  economically  less  favored  class  in  the  community.  The  better  this  type 
of  school  is,  the  more  closely  does  it  approximate  to  one  ideal  which 
we  surely  need  to  preserve:  that  of  supplying  the  very  best  legal  educa- 
tion to  those  who  can  afford  to  secure  it. 

Not  all  of  our  earlier  law  schools,  however,  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  them  to  claim  the  entire  field  of  legal  education 
for  themselves.  There  was  an  undercurrent  of  feeling  that  law  school 
education,  in  spite  of  its  practitioner  origins,  is  inherently  theoretical. 
One  way  of  preserving  the  practical  element  is  to  have  the  student  at- 
tend a  genuine  law  office  while  he  is  in  the  law  school.  In  the  larger 
cities  conditions  were  favorable  for  this  experiment;  and  so  quite  com- 
monly here,  whether  because  of  office  clerkship  provisions  lingering  in 
the  bar  admission  rules,  or  because  of  a  traditional  respect  for  this  idea 
that  survived  the  abolition  of  a  formal  requirement,  the  iiours  for  class- 
room sessions  were  placed  at  a  time  of  day — usually  the  latter  part  of 
the  afternoon — that  was  convenient  for  practitioner  instructors  and 
for  office  students.  The  student  was  supposed  to  be  devoting  his  entire 
time  to  the  study  of  law,  but  was  not  supposed  to  be  devoting  his  en- 
tire time  to  the  work  of  the  school.  The  arrangement  resembled  some- 
what that  which  was  meanwhile  being  put  into  effect  in  England,  and 
was  doubtless  to  a  considerable  extent  a  conscious  imitation  of  this 
model. 
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There  was  this  important  difference,  however:  In  England  the  stu- 
dent was  cei-tainly  in  a  genuine  law  office  under  strict  articles  of  clerk- 
ship. In  this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  was  the  office  con- 
nection from  the  beginning  less  carefully  supervised,  but  also — and 
particularly  in  our  larger  cities — the  demand  by  law  offices  for  genu- 
ine student  assistants  gradually  fell  off.  This  change,  due  probably  to 
the  substitution  of  the  stenographer  for  the  long-hand  copyist  more 
than  to  any  other  single  cause,  reduced  the  education  secured  by  an 
increasing  proportion  of  the  students  to  that  provided  by  the  school 
itself.  Both  the  late  classroom  hours  and  the  not  very  exacting  stand- 
ards of  purely  law  school  accomplishment  survived  this  change.  Event- 
ually, the  existing  large-city  law  schools  pretty  generally — so  notably 
Columbia  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania — took  up  the  slack,  and 
transformed  themselves  into  full-time  institutions.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, these  features  of  law  school  organization,  originally  introduced 
for  the  benefit  of  law  office  clerks,  had  incidentally  served  to  open  the 
doors  of  the  schools  to  students  engaged  in  other  occupations.  A  class 
of  young  men,  ambitious  to  secure  a  legal  education,  but  not  able  to 
affiard  that  provided  by  a  full-time  school,  had  been  brought  into  ex- 
istence. New  schools  were  started  for  their  especial  benefit;  and  with 
improvements  in  methods  of  artificial  illumination  it  became  possible 
finally  to  hold  sessions  in  the  evening,  thereby  extending  the  opportu- 
nity to  secure  a  legal  education  to  a  still  wider  element  of  the  popu- 
lation. Thus  arose  the  modern  night  law  school,  whose  existence,  like 
that  of  similar  institutions  in  other  educational  fields,  is  justified  by 
the  democratic  desire  to  extend  the  privileges  of  education  to  the  many 
— a  desire  that  is  particularly  potent  when  this  privilege  carries  with 
it  that  of  admission  to  our  governing  class.  The  existence  of  this  type 
of  school  has  facilitated  the  most  notable  improvement  that  has  been 
recently  effected  in  bar  admission  rules — a  general  lengthening  of  the 
prescribed  period  of  study.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  put  through 
this  reform  if  the  study  may  be  pursued  in  a  night  law  school. 

The  full-time  law  school  and  the  part-time  law  school  proceed,  ac- 
cordingly, from  different  premises.  The  one  seeks  to  serve  the  com- 
munity by  turning  out  well-educated  lawyers.  In  pursuit  of  this  aim, 
it  must  turn  away  those  who  cannot  give  to  its  work  the  requisite 
time.  The  other  accepts  the  overflow  and  gives  them  all  it  can  during 
the  time  at  its  disposal.  It  serves  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  privilege 
of  practicing  law  from  falling  too  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  those 
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who  can  afford  the  first  type  of  education.  This  differentiation  of  the 
schools  into  two  types,  each  emphasizing  one  of  the  two  fundamental 
characteristics  of  a  bar  admission  system  that  are  demanded  by  an 
efficiently  governed  democratic  state,  has  much  to  commend  it  in  its 
promise  of  future  development.  If  law  school  graduates  enjoyed  dif- 
ferent privileges  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  corresponding  to  the  dif- 
ferences in  educational  effort  between  full-time  and  part-time  work,  the 
two  types  instead  of  rivaling  would  supplement  one  another.  Each 
could  develop  independently  along  the  lines  indicated  by  its  own  special 
aim.  The  full-time  schools  would,  for  instance,  be  entirely  free  to  ignore 
democratic  considerations  in  such  matters  as  the  raising  of  their  en- 
trance requirements,  for  the  reason  that  another  type  of  institution 
would  ali'eady  adequately  satisfy  this  demand.  Part-time  education,  in 
and  of  itself,  is  in  no  way  undesirable.  It  is  as  idle  to  deny  that  earnest 
students  can  and  do  profit  much  from  attendance  at  a  good  evening  or 
late  afternoon  law  school,  as  it  is  to  pretend  that  work  pursued  under 
such  conditions  can  be  equivalent  to  that  of  a  good  full-time  institu- 
tion.* 


8.  Evil  Fffecls  of  Comhinmg  Radically  Different  Types  of  Preparation 
with  the  Theory  of  a  Unitary  Bar 

ITie  evil — the  very  great  evil — of  the  present  situation,  as  a  result  of 
which  all  part-time  legal  education  now  rests  under  a  justified  cloud, 
lies  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  theory  of  a  unitary  bar,  whose  attain- 
ments are  to  be  tested  by  uniform  examinations.  This  formula,  once 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  sparsely  settled  communities,  has  been  car- 
ried over  into  a  period  when  it  is  no  longer  workable.  Under  the  notion 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "a"  standard  lawyer,  radically  different 
educational  ideals  are  brought  into  conflict  with  one  another,  to  their 
mutual  injury;  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  they  actually  produce  radi- 
cally different  types  of  practitioners.  To  begin  with,  the  night  schools 
are  damaged  by  the  obligation  placed  upon  them  to  cover  the  same 
curriculum  as  the  day  schools.  Since  they  can  do  this  only  in  a  rela- 
tively superficial  way,  the  best  teachers,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
also  the  best  institutions,  often  hesitate  to  enter  into  what,  from  a 
scholarly  point  of  view,  is  low-grade  work.  This  throws  the  field  open  to 
more  or  lesswell-etjuipped  promoters  wlio  operate  proprietary  schools — 

1  Compare  Chapter  XXXII,  sec.  2. 
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a  necessary  preliminary  phase  in  the  development  of  our  educational 
system,  but  a  phase  that  is  being  rapidly  outgrown  among  full-time 
schools  because  it  exposes  school  standards  to  obvious  dangers.  The 
bad  reputation  enjoyed  by  night  schools  then  reacts  unfavorably  upon 
the  development  of  full-time  schools  as  well;  for  under  a  system  of  free 
competition  these  latter  are  so  fearful  of  losing  students  to  institutions 
which — they  are  confident — are  debauching  the  bar,  that  they  hesitate 
to  raise  their  own  entrance  requirements  to  the  level  that  they  really 
believe  in. 

In  their  relations  also  with  the  bar  examiners,  both  types  are  affected 
adversely.  The  remedy  of  the  evil  that  some  full-time  schools  would  like 
to  see  employed — namely,  the  maintenance,  by  these  examiners,  of  such 
high  standards  that  night  school  graduates  could  not  hope  to  pass  — 
is  hopelessly  impracticable.  Even  apart  from  the  fact  that  night  law 
schools,  through  their  graduates,  can  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  courts 
and  legislatures  to  prevent  themselves  from  being  killed,  the  bar  ex- 
aminers are  in  general  too  conscious  of  the  fallibility  of  their  own  tests 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  discriminating  against  the  large  num- 
ber of  applicants  who  come  up  from  these  institutions.  Even  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  therefore,  the  standards  of  the  examiners 
are  lowered  beneath  the  level  that  would  be  practically  enforceable  for 
graduates  of  full-time  law  schools.  These  latter  institutions  are  to  this 
extent  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  an  external  test  keyed  to  their  par- 
ticular capacity.  This  loss  is  the  more  unfortunate  because  even  within 
their  institutions  the  English  tradition  of  a  comprehensive  and  inde- 
pendent university  examination  has  almost  wholly  lapsed.  In  most  cases 
the  examinations  for  the  degree  are  conducted  separately  for  each  one 
of  the  many  subjects  into  which  the  curriculum  is  divided,  and  by 
the  same  individual  who  supplies  the  instruction.  Even  so,  it  would 
appear  that  the  bar  examinations  might  at  least  have  some  effect  in 
checking  up  the  work  of  the  night  schools.  But  here  the  additional 
complication  must  be  reckoned  with,  that  the  distinction  between  full- 
time  and  part-time  work  is  not  merely  a  distinction  between  more  and 
less.  Many  full-time  schools,  as  already  noted,  aim  to  teach  a  type  of 
law  that  is  different  from  the  local  law  of  the  night  schools,  and  em- 
ploy different  methods  that  are  designed  to  produce  different  qual- 
ities in  their  graduates.  ITie  bar  examiners  are  thus  faced  with  the  im- 
possible task  of  devising  a  single  set  of  tests  for  two  quite  different 
types  of  attainments.  If  they  favor  either  type  at  the  expense  of  the 
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other — as  sometimes,  during  spasmodic  efforts  to  "raise  standards," 
they  are  courageous  enough  to  do — they  promptly  get  into  trouble. 
For  the  full-time  schools,  equally  with  the  part-time  schools,  have  their 
graduates  through  whom  they  influence  the  judges  to  whom  bar  exam- 
iners owe  their  appointment.  The  examiners  soon  learn  that  their  wis- 
est policy  is  to  ask  questions  of  a  sort,  and  grade  answere  in  a  manner, 
that,  if  it  does  not  assist,  at  least  does  not  penalize  the  work  of  either 
type  of  school.  In  other  words,  they  are  obliged  to  limit  the  scope 
of  their  enquiries  to  those  elements  that  any  law  school,  offering  the 
standardized  curriculum,  must  provide — something  that  even  the  more 
poorly  trained  of  the  night  school  students  can  pass,  at  least  with  the 
aid  of  special  coaching  in  the  peculiarities  of  individual  examiners. 
Not  merely  is  there  little  check  upon  those  who  actually  graduate  from 
either  type  of  school,  but  even  students  whom  the  schools  themselves 
regard  as  inferior  slip  in :  in  some  states  because  no  definite  period  of 
study  is  prescribed;  in  other  states  because  applicants,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  rule  that  requires  mere  attendance  (not  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  the  work)  either  in  an  office  or  in  a  school,  eke  out  an  unsuc- 
cessful school  record  with  easily  obtainable  "  attorney's  certificates." 

In  a  word,  the  conventional  picture  of  our  bar  admission  system  that 
is  commonly  drawn  is  as  follows :  The  state,  through  its  examining 
board,  is  supposed  to  test  all  applicants  for  admission  to  its  bar — in 
most  cases  after  they  have  already  been  subjected  to  tests  provided  by 
the  schools.  The  actual  situation  is  that  neither  the  tests  of  the  state  nor 
those  of  the  law  schools  serve  to  prevent  incompetents  from  flooding  the 
profession.  Taking  into  consideration  the  effect  of  night  law  school  ad- 
vertising in  artificially  stimulating  a  demand  for  legal  education,  there 
can  be  little  question  but  that,  in  spite  of  all  recent  efforts  to  raise  bar 
examination  standards,  more  incompetents  are  to-day  admitted  to  the 
bar  than  when,  under  laxer  formal  recjuirements  for  admission  and  a 
far  smaller  development  of  good  law  schools  than  we  now  possess,  the 
generality  of  actual  applicants  nevertheless  received  a  sound  training 
in  the  office  of  an  old-fashioned  practitioner.  This  may  not  be  the  only 
reason  for  the  comparatively  low  repute  which  our  present  generation 
of  lawyers  enjoy,  but  it  is  at  least  a  highly  important  contributory 
cause.  The  good  are  lumped  with  the  bad  in  popular  condemnation.^ 


1  Compare  Chapter  XXXI II. 
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9.  Actual  Educational  and  Social  Differentiation  of  a  Technically 
Unified  Profession 
The  dark  side  of  the  present  situation  has  been  shown.  Its  bright  side 
is  that  there  has  been  at  all  times  an  element  in  the  profession  that  has 
carried  on  the  old  traditions  of  the  English  bar.  Originally  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  college  graduates  who  studied  in  the  best  law  of- 
fices, this  element — although  still  very  hazily  defined  — now  tends  to 
be  composed  of  college  graduates  who  have  studied  in  the  best  law 
schools.  While  in  its  lower  ranges  the  bar,  for  the  reasons  just  described, 
has  been  getting  worse  and  worse,  on  top,  at  least  from  the  point  of 
view  of  intellectual  mastery  of  the  law  (for  of  course  there  are  crooks 
both  above  and  below),  the  development  of  law  schools  has  made  it  better 
and  better.  Thus,  beneath  the  formula  of  a  technically  unified  bar  within 
each  state,  the  profession  has  actually  become  widely  differentiated. 

Soon  after  the  Civil  War,  steps  were  taken  to  organize  the  upper  ele- 
ment into  selective  bar  associations  designed  to  "maintain  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  profession  of  the  law."  The  technical  division  of  the 
bar  along  state  lines  has  greatly  handicapped  this  movement  and  re- 
tarded the  upbuilding  of  a  federated  national  organization  capable  of 
exerting  its  influence  effectively  upon  the  profession  as  a  whole.  Credit 
for  such  advance  as  has  been  made  in  improving  standards  of  bar  admis- 
sion must,  nevertheless,  fairly  be  given  to  these  associations — or  more 
specifically,  to  the  small  but  devoted  minority  of  their  members  who, 
amid  many  discouragements,  have  applied  to  this  end  their  new  and 
still  inadequate  professional  machinery.  The  precise  place  which  these 
associations  will  ultimately  occupy  in  the  organization,  technical  and 
actual,  of  the  American  bar  has  yet  to  be  determined.  In  some  ways 
they  resemble  the  old  English  "Society  of  Gentleman  Practitioners." 
The  immediate  analogy  in  accordance  with  which  they  were  originally 
formed  was  supplied  by  American  medical  societies.  To  some,  accord- 
ingly, it  has  seemed  that,  when  their  internal  organization  has  been 
perfected,  they  might  aspire  to  the  same  control  of  the  entire  legal 
profession  that  is  now  exercised  by  the  Law  Society  over  English  solici- 
tors or  by  the  American  Medical  Association  over  our  own  physicians 
and  surgeons.  In  view  of  the  different  conditions  that  prevail  both  in 
the  English  legal  profession  and  in  the  American  medical  profession, 
as  compared  with  the  American  bar,  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  this 
ideal  can,  or  should,  be  realized.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  opportu- 
nity is  open  to  these  associations  to  make  more  explicit  the  identity 
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that  already  to  a  considerable  extent  exists  between  their  own  mem- 
bership and  that  element  in  the  legal  profession  that  has  graduated 
from  colleges  and  from  full-time  lawschools.  A  combination  of  the  three 
forces  that  make  for  the  highest  type  of  lawyer — a  liberal  education, 
an  intensive  course  of  technical  training  superimposed  upon  this,  and 
the  maintenance  of  bar  association  standards  of  professional  ethics — 
would  be  practicable  to-day  if  it  were  confined  to  the  younger  men, 
and  did  not  exclude  from  bar  association  membership  those  whose  pro- 
fessional record  alone  would  give  them  a  valid  claim  for  admission. 
This  union  of  the  best  scholastic  and  the  best  professional  elements 
would  be  an  important  first  step  toward  introducing  some  sort  of  order 
into  the  present  cliaos  of  the  legal  profession.  There  would  then  stand 
out  among  the  mass  of  technically  identical,  but  actually  most  dissimi- 
lar, practitioners,  such  as  different  methods  of  preparation  are  certain 
to  produce,  a  well-defined,  powerful  and  respected  inner  bar.  It  could  be 
left  to  the  future  to  <letermine  what  further  steps  might  prove  neces- 
sary to  prevent  less  soundly  trained  practitioners  from  abusing  the  priv- 
ileges that  democratic  philosophy  demands  shall  be  theirs — whether 
these  privileges  must  be  restricted  by  law,  to  correspond  to  the  type 
of  training  such  lawyers  receive,  or  whether  popular  and  professional 
reputation,  accompanied  perhaps  by  a  corresponding  development  of 
their  own  professional  associations,  will  provide  a  sufficient  sanction  to 
accomplish  this  purpose. 

At  this  point,  however,  we  enter  the  realm  of  contemporary  discus- 
sion. ^Vhat  is  here  emphasized  is  that,  with  all  their  imperfections  of 
organization,  and  uncertainty  as  to  where  their  true  mission  lies,  our 
modern  bar  associations  are  clearly  destined  to  play  a  very  important 
part  in  the  much  needed  improvement  of  the  American  legal  profes- 


10.  General  Characteristics  of  American  Law  ajid  Methods  of  liecruiting 
a  Legal  Profession 

To  sum  up  this  introductory  survey  of  our  general  development: 

We  have  carried  on  the  English  tradition  that  law  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  body  of  rules  enforced  by  the  courts,  as  contrasted  with 
the  Continental  conception  of  an  external  body  of  law  that  exists  under 
this  name,  independently  of  the  form  that  the  courts  give  it  when  ap- 

1  Compare  Part  IV  (Chapters  XIX-XX). 
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plying  it  to  concrete  cases.  In  determining  the  content  of  this  law,  our 
existing  judges  are  under  a  self-imposed  obligation  to  respect  decisions 
made  by  their  predecessors  in  similar  cases;  and  they  are  under  an  ob- 
ligation imposed  upon  them  by  the  state  to  respect  competent  legisla- 
tion; but  they  are  not  under  any  obligation,  as  are  the  judges  of  Con- 
tinental Europe,  to  respect  a  systematized  body  of  theoretical  prin- 
ciples, largely  the  product  of  the  universities,  and  now  sanctioned  by 
the  state  as  authoritative  law.  It  is  only  from  considerations  of  conven- 
ience that  they  actually  do  lean  to  an  increasing  extent  upon  a  similar, 
though  less  completely  systematized,  body  of  textbook  or  notebook 
doctrine  that  our  universities  and  independent  legal  scholars  have  as 
a  matter  of  fact  brought  into  existence.  In  taking  over  from  England 
this  conception  of  law,  our  early  judges  naturally  took  over  at  the 
same  time  the  content  also  of  the  earlier  Engli.sh  judge-made  law ;  and 
the  respect  that  later  judges  have  paid  to  precedents  thus  established, 
combined  with  the  general  failui-e  of  our  legislatures  to  enact  compre- 
hensive codes,  has  perpetuated  the  general  principles  of  this  earlier  law 
till  the  present.  Inevitably,  however,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  the  bodies 
of  law  enforced  in  our  several  states  have  diverged  from  that  of  Eng- 
land; and  because  under  our  federal  system  of  government  there  is  no 
general  right  of  appeal  from  the  highest  courts  of  the  states  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  these  bodies  of  state  law  have  also 
diverged  to  some  extent  from  one  another.  This  latter  divergence  has 
been  checked  by  the  respect  paid  by  our  judges  to  precedents  estab- 
lished in  other  states  than  their  own.  Thus  a  relatively  uniform  body 
of  American  law  has  heen  created.  The  device  used  to  accomplish  this 
result  has,  however,  greatly  increased  the  number  of  precedents  that 
may  have  to  be  considted  in  order  to  determine  the  law  of  any  single 
state.  A  burden  much  greater  than  in  England  is  thus  thrown  upon 
judges,  upon  practitioners,  and  upon  students  of  law.  Both  the  prac- 
tice and  the  teaching  of  the  law,  approached  in  this  manner,  are  so  diffi- 
cult and,  owing  to  unavoidable  judicial  error,  yield  such  unsatisfactory 
results,  that  a  group  of  universities  is  now  engaged  in  teaching  pri- 
marily not  what  the  law  actually  is  in  any  particular  jurisdiction,  ])ut 
what  it  ought  to  be  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  Lack  of  sympathy  with 
this  ideal  by  the  courts  sometimes  leads  to  still  further  confusion. 

Our  law  of  bar  admissions  is  like  our  law  in  general,  in  being  based  on 
English  traditions,  but  in  showing  now  a  considerable  divergence  fron 
the  English  system  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Jind  a  still  greater  diver- 
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gence  from  that  in  force  to-day  in  England  or  Canada.  From  England 
we  inherited  the  institution  of  lawyers  as  an  official  class  specially  privi- 
leged to  pi'actice  law  professionally  in  the  courts,  and  therefore  always 
under  state  control.  PVoni  England  also  we  inherited  the  tradition  that 
the  state  organs  which  might  most  appropriately  grant  admission  into 
this  privileged  class  of  practitioners  are  the  courts  themselves,  since  it 
is  fundamentally  their  law  that  is  practiced.  From  England  finally  we 
inherited  the  tradition  that  the  student's  course  of  technical  training 
in  this  law  is  properly  to  be  pursued  under  an  actual  practitioner,  and 
that  if  a  law  school  education  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  this,  the  substi- 
tution is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  school  is  conducted  by  practition- 
ers, and  not  at  all  by  the  fact  that  it  may  form  part  of  a  univei-sity.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  political  philosophy  intervened  to  prevent  the  con- 
trol of  tlie  profession  from  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  judges  into 
those  of  the  bar  itself,  to  wipe  out  all  distinctions  of  privilege  witliin 
the  bar,  and  greatly  to  facilitate  the  process  of  admission.  This  last 
step,  and  particularly  the  failure  to  limit  the  number  of  students  who 
might  enter  a  law  office  as  clerks,  made  possible  in  this  country  a  much 
freer  and  more  natural  development  of  law  schools,  many  of  which  be- 
came attached  to  colleges  as  parts  of  a  new  American  type  of  ur.iver- 
sity. 

These  schools,  all  of  which  occupy  an  identical  position  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law,  resemble  one  another  in  the  range  of  topics  included  in  their 
inherently  theoretical  and  prevailingly  narrow  course  of  study.  The 
adaptation  by  the  bar  admission  authorities  of  their  own  examinations 
to  this  orthodox  curriculum  has  the  effect  of  drawing  students  out  of 
the  law  offices  into  the  schools;  and  even  independently  of  this  influ- 
ence, the  private  law  office,  because  of  its  own  changed  character  and 
of  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  law,  is  no  longer  competent  to  pro- 
vide satisfactory  training.  The  law  schools  as  a  whole  thus  virtually 
monoj)olize  the  field  of  legal  education.  Underneath  their  superficial 
similarity,  however,  these  schools  differ  vastly  from  one  another  in  type 
of  law  studied,  in  methods  of  instruction,  and  in  the  amount  of  actual 
work  represented  by  their  degree.  The  most  important  distinction  is 
thet  between  schools  intended  for  students  of  considerable  general  edu- 
cation who  devote  all  their  working  hours  to  their  studies,  and  schools 
intended  for  students  of  inferior  general  education  who  study  law  dur- 
ing such  time  as  they  can  spare  from  outside  remunerative  occupations. 
Both  these  types  of  law  school  supplv  genuine  social  and  political  needs. 
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Coining,  however,  into  direct  competition  with  one  another  under  the 
accepted  dogma  of  a  unitary  bar,  each  affects  injuriously  the  other's 
development.  In  addition,  the  bar  examination  system,  confronted  with 
the  task  of  providing  uniform  tests  for  radically  diffbrent  types  of  pre- 
paration, has  collapsed  under  the  strain.  Students  who  could  not  secure 
the  degree  even  of  a  poor  law  school  are  admitted  to  the  bar  with  the 
same  privileges  as  are  acquired  by  honor  graduates  of  the  best  schools. 
Finally,  it  is  emphasized  that  a  bar  that  includes  elements  so  diverse 
is  a  unitary  profession  only  in  theory.  In  actual  practice  its  members 
cannot  work  together  in  a  professional  spirit.  Differences  in  training 
and  in  social  standing  are  recognized,  and  we  have  actually  a  differen- 
tiated profession.  Membership  in  selective  bar  associations  produces 
an  organic  line  of  division,  that  is  already  to  a  considerable  extent 
determined  by  considerations  of  this  sort.  The  explicit  recognition  of 
educational  standards  as  the  basis  of  admission  into  these  associations 
would  constitute  an  important  step  toward  the  rational  organization 
of  the  profession. 


PART  II 

THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  RECRUITING  OF 

THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

IRRESPECTIVE  OF  THE  INFLUENCE 

EXERTED  BY  LAW  SCHOOLS 


CHAPl'ER  IV 

AUTHORITIES  ADMITTING  INTO  THE  PRACTICE 
OF  THE  LAW 

1 .  Localioti  of  the  Admitting  Poirer  at  the  Close  of  the  Colonial  Period 

THE  systems  of  admission  to  the  bar  in  force  immediately  prior  to 
the  Revolution  ^  may  be  roughly  classified,  with  reference  to  the 
admitting  authority,  under  three  heads. 

In  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  the 
traditional  English  system,  whereby  each  court  was  empowered  to  admit 
attorneys  to  its  own  bar,  still  prevailed.  This  was  presumably  also  the 
case  in  the  frontier  colony  of  Georgia.  The  tendency  was  for  the  high- 
est court  to  guard  its  bar  more  jealously  than  the  courts  below  and  thus 
to  establish  the  principle  of  a  graded  profession.  In  Massachusetts  a 
third  grade  of  gowned  barrister  had  been  added  to  those  of  lower  court 
and  upper  court  attorneys. 

In  Rhode  Island  each  court  was  empowered  to  admit  attorneys,  but 
the  principle  of  judicial  comity,  naturally  emphasized  in  a  small  com- 
munity, had  early  crystallized  into  a  definite  right  on  the  part  of  an 
attorney  admitted  by  one  court  to  practice  in  any  other.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  local  court  is  more  likely  to  be  chosen  by  an  appli- 
cant than  the  higher  court.  In  Connecticut  this  had  developed  logically 
into  the  rule  that  admission  to  general  practice  was  conferred  by  any 
County  Court,  and  by  these  courts  only.  The  Delaware  system  seems 
to  have  been  similar  except  in  one  respect.  From  this  period  doubtless 
dates  the  technical  distinction  still  maintained  in  this  state  between 
general  practitioners  at  common  law  and  in  equity,  corresponding  to 
the  original  English  distinction  between  attorneys  and  solicitors. 

In  the  five  other  colonies  the  principle  of  centralized  control  over 
admission  to  practice  was  established.  This  control  was  exercised  in 
three  ways.  In  Virginia  the  General  (highest)  Court  admitted  attor- 
neys to  its  own  bar.  In  theory  the  lower  courts  also  admitted  to  their 
respective  bars,  to  the  extent  that  the  oath  of  admission  must  be  taken 
in  each  one.  Before  this  oath  could  be  taken,  however,  a  license  must 
have  been  secured  from  an  examining  board  appointed  by  the  General 
Court.  In  South  Carolina  full  control  over  admission  to  all  courts  was 

^  For  the  origin  of  the  legal  profession  in  the  American  colonies,  see  Warren,  Charles, 
Jlialory  of  the  Atrwrioan  Bar,  1913. 
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vested  in  the  Supreme  Court.  In  North  Carolina,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  all  attorneys  were  technically  appointed  by  the  royal  Governor, 
though  in  practice  such  appointments  were  usually  made  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  a  judge  or  court.  Here  also  at  least  two  grades  of 
practitioners  were  distinguished;  in  New  Jersey  there  were  three — 
attorneys,  counsellors  and  Serjeants. 

In  all  the  colonies,  but  especially  in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  Eng- 
lish-trained barristers  seem  to  have  been  recognized  as  the  best  educated 
type  of  practitioner,  and  to  have  been  accorded,  either  in  theory  or  in 
practice,  privileges  not  possessed  by  the  ordinary  applicant,  or  by  the  or- 
dinary admitted  attorney.  Thus  in  Virginia,  for  instance,  while  attorneys 
might  not  practice  in  both  upper  and  lower  courts,  barristers  were  sub- 
ject to  no  such  restriction.  These  special  privileges,  accorded  before  the 
Revolution  to  actual  graduates  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  are  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  indirect  influence  of  this  practitioner's  degree  in  sug- 
gesting the  home-trained  "barristers,"  "counsellors"  and  "serjeants" 
noted  above  as  constituting  upper  grades  of  the  profession  in  several 
colonies. 

2.  Development  of  the  Decentralized  Systems  of  Admission  prior  lo  1890 
For  some  sixty  years  following  the  Revolution,  the  primitive  system  of 
allowing  each  court  to  admit  to  its  own  bar  showed  some  strength.  Its 
adoption  by  New  York  in  1777,  and  by  the  federal  courts  in  1789, 
together  with  its  survival  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland,  made  this  the  dominant  system  in  the  north- 
eastern, conservative  section  of  the  country,  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
Jacksonian  democracy.  Between  1832  and  1838,  however,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  abandoned  it  in  the  order  named. 
New  York  followed  their  example  in  1847.  Thereafter,  although  occa- 
sionally introduced  into  the  territories  for  a  time,'  it  was  virtually  re- 
stricted, as  the  permanent  basis  upon  which  the  courts  themselves  may 
build,  to  Pennsylvania  and  to  the  federal  courts,  including  those  spe- 
cially instituted  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  device  that  proved  more  popular  was  one  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  developed  in  Delaware  and  two  New  England  colonies  before  the 
Revolution — the  system  that  an  attorney,  having  been  admitted  by 
any  one  of  several  courts,  became  thereby  entitled  to  practice  gener- 
ally in  all.  In  its  origin,  this  system  found  its  justification  in  the  ac- 
1  So  notably  into  Wisconsin,  New  Mexico  and  Utah. 
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quaintance  which  judges  and  practitionei-s,  in  comparatively  small  and 
thickly  settled  areas,  had  with  one  another.  Under  such  conditions  the 
maintenance  of  uniform  standards  was  reasonably  well  assured,  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  courtesy  among  the  judges,  and  of  convenience  to  all 
concerned,  to  recognize  admissions  in  one  court  as  good  for  all.  Later,  as 
the  movement  for  lowering  educational  standards  gained  strength,  the 
idea  came  to  have  a  value  simply  for  this  purpose.  In  its  extreme  form 
it  degenerated  into  the  system  now  in  force  in  certain  states,  whereby 
an  applicant,  out  of  many  avenues  of  entrance  to  the  bar,  freely  chooses 
the  easiest.  Many  varieties  of  this  general  system  can  be  distinguished, 
as,  for  instance,  those  in  which  the  applicant  may  come  up  only  in 
the  county  or  district  of  his  residence  (a  reciuirement  that  can  usually 
be  evtided  with  little  difficulty),  or  those  under  which  not  all  courts, 
but  only  certain  courts,  possess  the  admitting  power.  In  some  juris- 
dictions this  power  was  vested,  not  in  a  lower  court  as  such,  but  in 
any  two  circuit  judges.  This  was  a  degraded  form  of  the  Virginia  sys- 
tem of  1792,  under  which  any  three  (later  two)  "judges  of  the  Su- 
perior Courts"  might  admit  to  practice.  Such  judges,  at  the  time,  held 
circuit  courts  individually,  and  constituted  collectively  the  higher 
court  of  appeals.  Later,  in  the  development  of  our  judicial  system,  it 
became  necessary  to  establish  special  circuit  judges  distinct  from  those 
of  the  highest  court;  although  possessing  only  local  jurisdiction,  they 
continued  to  be  "superior"  to  the  older  County  Courts,  and  hence  in  sev- 
eral states,  including  Virginia,  they  succeeded  to  the  admitting  power. 
In  practice  a  single  one  of  these  local  judges  would  examine  the  appli- 
cant; a  second  judge  would  then  sign  the  certificate  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy.  The  Virginia  system  had  great  influence  in  the  South  and 
West.  Several  states,  having  started  along  this  line,  ended  up  in  the 
older  "any  court  to  all"  system.  These  minor  distinctions,  to  whatever 
historical  cause  attributed,  are  of  little  importance  in  practice.  The 
essential  feature  of  this  general  method  of  securing  admission  to  the 
bar  is  that,  except  in  the  very  smallest  states,  no  uniformity  of  stand- 
ards can  be  maintained,  and  that  the  court  or  judge  who  maintains 
the  lowest  standards  is  likely  to  be  the  one  most  frequented.  As  late  as 
1890,  fifteen  states  or  territories  admitted  applicants  to  general  prac- 
tice under  one  form  or  another  of  this  multiple  avenue  system.^ 

I  Delaware  (by  1736),  Kentucky  (1796),  Virginia  (1809),  Tennessee  (1809),  Michigan 
(1827-46;  1848),  Missouri  (1830),  Maryland  (1832),  Massachusetts  (1836),  Mississippi 
(1840),  New  York  (1847),  Indiana  (1851),  Washington  (1853),  Minnesota  (1856),  West 
Virginia,  (1863),  Texas  (1873). 
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Distinguishable  alike  from  the  "each  court  to  each,''  or  separate 
court  bar  system,  which  encouraged  the  development  of  several  dis- 
tinct grades  in  the  profession,  and  from  the  "any  court  to  all,"  or  mul- 
tiple avenue  system,  which  tended  to  prevent  the  maintenance  of  any 
standards  by  or  for  any  court,  sixteen  jurisdictions,  in  1890,  attempted 
to  safeguard  the  bar  of  the  highest  court,  but  of  the  highest  court 
only.  This  was  done  in  one  of  three  ways.  Vermont,  in  1787,  had  sub- 
stituted for  its  original  court  bar  system  the  device  of  letting  any  lower 
court  admit  to  all  lower  courts,  but  permitting  the  Supreme  Court  to 
regulate  admission  to  its  own  bar.  This  plan  survived,  in  1890,  in  nine^ 
jurisdictions,  although  in  few  of  these  was  the  distinction  between  the 
ordinary  and  the  Supreme  Court  practitioner  more  than  a  formality. 
Indiana,  in  1817,  had  approached  the  matter  from  a  different  point  of 
view.  Here,  as  in  several  other  territories,  under  Virginia  influence,  two 
judges  of  the  General  Court  had  exercised  the  admitting  power;  and 
here,  as  in  many  states,  this  single  type  of  judge  had  now  been  differ- 
entiated into  distinct  Supreme  Court  and  Circuit  Court  judges.  Virginia 
and  several  other  states,  as  we  have  seen,  had  allowed  the  circuit  judges 
to  retain  the  power  of  admitting  to  all  courts.  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Illinois 
and  North  Carolina  were  instances  of  states  that  had  restricted  this 
power  to  the  Supreme  Court  judges  and  had  thus  preserved  the  prin- 
ciple of  centralization.  Indiana  made  a  distinction:  any  two  circuit 
judges  might  admit  to  practice  in  all  lower  courts;  any  two  Supreme 
Court  judges  might  admit  to  practice  in  all  courts.  In  modernized  form 
(any  one  of  several  lower  courts  admits  to  all  lower  courts,  the  Supreme 
Court  to  general  practice)  this  system  was  in  force,  in  1890,  in  foiu" 
jurisdictions.^  Finally,  California,  because  of  its  isolation  and  its  size, 
had  developed  still  another  minor  variation.  Local  courts  admitted 
merely  to  their  respective  bars :  the  Supreme  Court  to  general  practice. 
This  system  existed,  in  1890,  in  three  of  these  sixteen  jurisdictions.' 


3.  Decadence  and  Rmvml  of  Die  Principle  of  a  Central  Admitting  Authority 
In  the  years  immediately  after  the  Revolution  the  principle  of  cen- 
tralized control  over  bar  admissions,  which  had  been  fostered  by  the 

»  Florida  (1846),  Nebraska  (18ST),  Kansas  (1859),  Georgia  (1861),  Wisconsin  (1861), 
North  Dakota  (1877),  South  Dakota  (1877),  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma  (1890). 

2  Alabama  (1821),  Arkansas  (1836),  Arizona  (1865),  Wyoming  (1882). 

3  California  (1851-72;  1874),  Utah  (1884),  Idaho  (1887). 
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home  govei'nment  during  the  colonial  period,  received  a  serious  set- 
back. New  Jersey  preserved  her  system,  as  she  has  to  the  present  day, 
and  Virginia,  North  (Jarolina  and  Tennessee  retained  for  the  moment 
a  modified  and  weakened  form  of  central  license.  The  principle  was 
introduced  into  the  Northwest  Territory  in  1799,  and  was  retained 
by  Ohio  when  this  portion  of  the  territory  was  erected  into  a  state  in 
1802.  In  the  other  twelve  states  existing  at  this  date,  however,  and  also 
in  the  remainder  of  the  Northwest  Territory  (reorganized  under  the 
name  of  Indiana  Territory)  and  in  the  District  of  Cohmibia,  admis- 
sion, at  least  to  the  lower  courts,  could  be  secured  by  one  or  other  of 
the  methods  just  described,  as  the  result  of  action  by  a  lower  court,  or 
by  one,  or  more  usually  two,  local  or  itinerant  judges.  This  tendency 
toward  decentralisiation  did  not  spring  from  a  deliberaite  desire  to  let 
down  educational  standards  of  admission.  A  centralized  system  of  ad- 
mission may  be  a  very  weak  one,  and  on  the  other  hand  in  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York  the  principle  of  decentralization  was  for  many 
years  combined  with  very  vigorous  efforts  to  preserve  an  educated  and 
graded  profession.  Decentralization  sprang  rather  from  the  necessity 
of  making  the  machinery  of  admissions  physically  accessible  to  appli- 
cants, especially  in  large  or  sparsely  settled  states;  it  was  a  single  phase 
of  a  problem  that  confronted  our  states  in  the  organization  of  their 
entire  judicial  machinery.  As  means  of  communication  improved,  a 
more  or  less  effective  concentration  of  the  admitting  power  in  a  single 
higher  court  reappeared,  especially  in  the  smaller  states — sometimes 
with  the  objettt  of  introducing  standards  when  none  had  before  ex- 
isted, but  quite  as  often  for  the  purpose  of  leveling  individual  high- 
Istandard  courts  down  to  a  more  moderate  level  of  uniformity.  For 
[many  years,  however,  it  was  only  in  a  minority  of  the  states  and  or- 
[ganized  territories  that  the  admissions  were  technically  centralized; 
'in  1840  in  eight  jurisdictions'  out  of  thirty;  in  1860  in  ten^  out  of 
thirty-nine;  in  1890  in  sixteen^  out  of  forty-nine. 

These  were  the  jurisdictions  in  which  a  single  court — or  in  New 
Jersey,  the  Governor,  acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Supreme 
Court —  possessed  an  exclusive  right  to  admit  applicants  to  practice 

1  New  Jersey  (1704),  Ohio  (1799),  Louisiana  (1808),  Illinois  (1809),  North  CaroUna 
(1818),  Vermont  (1826),  New  Hampshire  (1838),  Maine  (1838). 
"  Add  Rhode  Island  (1844),  Connecticut  (1855). 

3  Add  Oregon  (1861),  Colorado  (1861),  Montana  (1865),  Nevada  (1871),  South  Caro- 
lina (1878),  Iowa  (1884). 
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in  all  courts.^  The  actual  result  of  the  conflict  between  the  principles  of 
centralization  and  decentralization  is  not  accurately  expressed,  how- 
ever, by  a  classification  of  the  admission  systems  on  this  single  basis. 
In  one-half  of  these  jurisdictions,  although  in  1890  a  single  court  was 
technically  in  control,  it  was  either  obliged  to  administer  its  ndes 
through  committees  appointed  by  it  for  the  localities^  or  it  had  vol- 
untai'ily  delegated  its  powers  to  local  bar  associations,  courts  or  com- 
mittees.' Furthermore,  in  four  of  the  systems  classified  as  decentral- 
ized, the  evils  of  divided  responsibility  were  more  or  less  completely 
obviated.  This  was  the  case  in  both  of  the  "court  bar"  jurisdictions.  In 
Pennsylvania,  namely,  the  Supreme  Court  had  retained  colonial  i-ules 
with  reference  to  its  own  bar,  which  not  only  made  this  bar  an  upper 
grade  of  the  legal  profession,  but  also  served  very  largely  to  standard- 
ize the  rules  of  the  courts  below.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  power 
to  admit  applicants  (not  already  admitted  as  attorneys  elsewhere)  was 
as  a  matter  of  common  convenience  exercised  only  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District.  So  among  the  multiple  avenue  states.  New  York, 
in  1871,  not  only  reduced  the  number  of  admitting  courts,  but  also 
made  their  activities  subject  to  rules  prescribed  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals.^ Finally,  the  Wisconsin  legislature,  in  1885,  though  it  retained 
the  old  system  of  technical  admission  by  any  circuit  judge  to  all  lower 
courts  but  admission  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  its  own  bar,  added  the 
requirement  that  all  applicants  must  be  examined  by  a  central  board. 
Immediately  prior,  then,  to  the  modern  movement  to  raise  bar  ex- 
amination standards,  the  states  and  tenitories  were  just  about  evenly 
divided  between  three  methods  of  locating  the  admitting  power.  Desig- 
nating these  by  the  names  of  their  oldest  surviving  representatives, 
there  was,  first,  the  Delaware  system, under  which  admission  to  general 
practice  might  be  secured  through  more  than  one  local  court.  This  sac- 
rificed every  other  consideration  to  the  need  of  making  the  admitting 
machinery  convenient  of  access  to  applicants.  Except  in  the  smallest 

1  The  Governor  also  exercised  the  admitting  power  inVirginia  until  1786,  in  theNorth- 
west  Territory,  1799-1800,  and  in  Mississippi  Territory,  1807-18.  In  1780  Governor 
Thomas  Jefferson  signed  Captain  John  Marshall's  license  to  practice  law  in  Virginia. 

2  In  Maine,  Colorado,  Montana,  Nevada. 

5  In  Connecticut,  Vermont,  Illinois,  Louisiana. 

*  For  convenience  of  exposition,  the  local  divisions  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court, 
reduced  this  year  from  eight  to  four,  are  regarded  as  separate  courts.  In  a  very  tech- 
nical and  unreal  sense,  the  bar  admission  system  of  this  state  may  be  described  as 
"centralized"  since  1847.  Similarly  in  Delaware. 
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states,  where  the  standards  of  the  highest  court  were  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  lower  courts,  this  was  inherently  vicious.  In  the  second 
place,  there  was  the  Alabama  system,  under  which  a  distinction  was  at- 
tempted between  the  lower  court  bar  and  the  more  carefully  guarded 
bar  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  represented  a  more  intelligent  attempt 
to  combine  geographical  convenience  with  maintenance  of  standards. 
Third,  and  last,  were  those  states  in  which,  as  in  New  Jersey  from  the 
beginning,  admission  was  more  or  less  effectively  centralized.  This  was 
frequently  combined  with  a  decentralized  administration  of  the  admis- 
sion rules ;  and  per  contra,  the  element  of  centralized  control  had  been 
injejcted  into  some  of  the  technically  decentralized  systems,  including 
the  two  surviving  representatives  of  the  primitive  court  bar  idea. 

Since  1890  the  movement  has  been  altogether  in  the  direction  of 
centralization.  It  has  sometimes  taken  the  form  of  transferring  the  tech- 
nical admitting  power  to  a  single  court  and  sometimes  that  of  insert- 
ing an  element  of  centralized  control  into  a  technically  decentralized 
system.  The  manner  and  efficacy  of  the  central  control  vary  greatly, 
but  on  the  eve  of  the  War  with  Germany  there  were  only  two  states 
that  had  failed  to  make  some  progress  in  this  direction.  These  were 
Indiana  and  Kentucky,  both  of  which  retained  the  multiple  avenue  sys- 
tem of  admission.  In  the  remaining  more  or  less  completely  centralized 
systems  the  tradition  of  special  safeguards  for  the  Supreme  Court  bar 
survived  only  in  Pennsylvania  and  Georgia,  and  even  here  was  of  little 
practical  importance. 


CHAPTER  V 

CONTROL  OF  JUDICIAL  ADMITTING  AUTHORITIES 
BY  LOCAL  BARS  AND  STATE  LEGISLATURES 

THE  power  of  admission  to  the  legal  profession  having  been  lo- 
cated by  legislative  action'  in  the  manner  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  the  following  question  then  arose:  What  authority  was 
to  determine  the  manner  in  which  the  courts  should  exercise  this  power, 
especially  in  the  imporbmt  features  of  the  period  of  study  (if  any) 
which  should  be  prescribed  for  applicants,  and  the  means  employed  (if 
any)  to  test  their  individual  proficiency? 

1 .  Earli/  New  England  County  Bar  Syxlemx 
In  the  absence  of  further  legislative  action,  any  court  that  possessed 
the  admitting  power  was  in  complete  control  of  details.  It  was  free  to 
regulate  its  process  of  admission  in  any  way  that  it  chose.  This  made 
it  possible  for  New  England  courts  to  dispense  with  any  formal  regu- 
lations of  their  own.  Instead,  they  acquiesced  in  customs  or  rules  estab- 
lished by  those  already  admitted  into  the  profession.  Since  under  the 
statutes  local  courts  possessed  independent  power  to  admit  to  their  own 
bars, this  meant  that  the  county  bai-s  assumed  control.  As  early  as  1758 
the  bar  of  Suffolk  County  (Boston)  was  in  control  of  the  local  situation, 
and  shortly  thereafter  it  established  formal  rules.  ITiis  seems  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  county-bar  system  of  admissions,  which,  by  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  firmly  established  in  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  Clearly  owing  much  to  the 
traditional  independence  possessed  by  the  upper  branch  of  the  English 
profession — the  bar  proper,  as  distinguished  from  the  discredited  at- 
torneys and  solicitors  —  it  was  doubtless  also  an  influence  in  the  sub- 
sequent establishment,  by  legislation,  of  a  similar  system  in  the  Cana- 
dian Provinces.  There,  partly  because  of  a  gi-eater  degree  of  centraliza- 

'  During  the  colonial  period  the  Governor  sometimes  established  the  system,  by  vir-  ' 
tue  of  the  ordinance  power  possessed  by  him  under  English  legislation ;  or  sometimes 
he  appointed  attorneys  himself,  under  broad  powers  derived  from  the  same  source. 
The  existing  power  of  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey  to  appoint  attorneys  and  coun- 
sellors on  the  recommendation  of  the  Supreme  Court  grew  up  on  the  latter  basis. 
The  court's  control  over  admissions  has  been  held  to  be  confirmed  by  the  State  Con- 
stitution, irrespective  of  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  powers.  In  re  Branch,  70 
N.  J.  L.  (1904)  538. 
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fcion  at  the  start,  the  provincial  bars,  as  we  have  seen,  have  maintained 
their  independence.^  With  us  the  inconveniences  of  varying  standards 
within  the  state  were  to  some  extent  obviated  by  more  or  less  foi-mal 
agreements  between  the  county  bars.  The  New  Hampshire  county  bars 
combined  into  a  regular  federation  in  1788,  and  through  this  master- 
stroke of  organizing  ability  were  able  to  retain  their  privileges  for  fifty 
years.  Similar  efforts  in  other  states  were  less  successful.^ 

Originally,  complete  i-esponsibility  for  the  recruiting  of  the  profes- 
sion was  placed  upon  these  New  England  bars.  Their  recommendation 
of  an  applicant  was  all  that  was  demanded  by  the  courts,  and  they  deter- 
mined for  themselves  the  grounds  upon  which  they  would  recommend. 
This  absolute  control  was  first  weakened  when  the  courts  intervened  to 
determine  the  period  of  training  required.  This  action  appears  to  have 
been  mainly  an  effort  to  standardize  locally  varying  rules  or  customs. 
It  was  followed,  after  an  interval,  by  the  abolition  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem, either  by  the  legislature  or  by  a  court,  where  the  motive  was  more 
clearly  to  overthrow  the  theory  of  a  self-perpetuating  privileged  class. 
The  evils  of  a  weakened  esprit  de  corps  were  preferred  to  those  of  a  pro- 
fessional monopoly.  Both  these  steps  were  taken  before  the  Civil  Wax 
by  Massachusetts,'  New  Hampshire^  and  Rhode  Island,^  in  the  order 
named.  In  Connecticut  the  practice  varied  in  the  different  counties; 

1  See  above,  pages  24-25. 

2  As  early  as  1795  the  Connecticut  county  bars  entered  into  an  agreement  to  estab- 
lish uniform  periods  of  preparation,  but  did  not  live  up  to  it.  An  attempt  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts bars  to  adopt  uniform  rules  led  to  action  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  180G. 

'  System  abolished  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1806,  but  restored  in  1810,  except  that 
the  period  of  study  was  prescribed,  and  with  the  proviso  that  in  case  of  unreason- 
able refusal  by  a  county  bar  to  recommend,  appeal  would  lie  to  an  individual  justice. 
It  is  not  clear  by  what  authority  the  court  undertook  to  make  rules  governing  ad- 
mission to  other  courts.  The  rules  do  not  appear  to  have  been  enforced.  The  system 
was  finally  abolished  by  the  legislature  in  1836. 

*  Period  of  study  prescribed  by  the  Superior  Court  in  1833.  Here  again  the  court's 
authority  to  control  admission  to  other  than  its  own  bar  is  not  clear.  System  abolished 
by  the  legislature  in  1838. 

Beginning  in  1859,  the  court  attempted  to  revive  its  old  rules  for  admission  to  an 
informally  constituted  upper  branch  of  the  profession,  and  in  1872  legislative  author- 
ity was  secured  to  make  these  the  rules  for  regular  admission.  It  proving  impossible 
to  enforce  them,  however,  the  recommendation  of  the  bar  was  converted,  in  1876, 
into  an  obligation  upon  the  applicant  to  secure  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
bar  before  beginning  his  period  of  law  study.  This  relic  of  the  original  system  sur- 
vived until  1901. 

^  In  1837  period  of  study  prescribed  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  admission  to  its  own 
bar  (separately  constituted  in  1823).  Power  of  admission  centralized  in  the  Supreme 
Court  by  the  legislature  in  184'+.  System  of  bar  recommendation  abolished  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1857. 
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although  in  1855  the  Superior  Court  was  made  the  single  avenue  of 
admission,  this  body  was  essentially  an  integration  of  county  courts, 
and  adopted  no  general  rules  of  bar  admission  until  1890.  Under  a  pro- 
vision of  these  niles,  still  in  force,  the  recommendation  of  the  county 
bar  continues  to  be  required  as  a  check  upon  the  applicant's  moral 
charax;ter. 

The  main  reason  why  this  county  bar  system  did  not  spread  outside 
of  New  England  was  because  elsewhere,  during  the  colonial  period,  the 
ideal  of  professional  independence  was  represented  by  graduates  of  the 
Inns  of  Court.  Probably  everywhere,  in  practice  if  not  in  theory,  the 
holder  of  the  English  degree  of  barrister  was  accorded  special  privi- 
leges in  the  colonial  courts.  It  was  principally  in  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  however,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  other  southern  and  middle 
colonies,  that  enough  young  men  were  sent  across  the  water  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  this  degree  to  make  of  them  on  their  return  an  influ- 
ential element  in  the  legal  profession.'  Being  members  of  what,  in  mod- 
ern terminology,  would  be  termed  an  imperial  bar,  they  would  have  had 
little  sympathy  with  efforts  of  home- trained  practitioners,  such  as  were 
put  forth  in  New  England,  to  establish  self-perpetuating  local  bars, 
rivaling  their  own.  The  seeds  of  self-determination  not  having  been 
sown  in  this  area  during  colonial  times,  the  period  after  the  Revolution 
was  not  favorable  for  its  development.^ 


1  American  students  admitted  to  the  Middle  Temple  between  1750  and  1776  were 
registered  by  colonies  as  follows :  South  Carolina,  35  ;  Virginia,  21 ;  Maryland,  14 ; 
Pennsylvania,  14;  New  York,  2;  New  Jersey,  2;  Georgia,  2;  North  Carolina,  1; 
Delaware,  1 ;  total  92.  No  New  England  student  was  registered  after  1733.  Bedwell, 
C.  E.  A.,  "American  Middle  Templars,"  25  American  Ilislorical  Beview  (1920),  680- 
689. 

»  In  New  York  City,  at  the  close  of  the  colonial  period,  the  members  of  the  bar  were 
very  active  in  preserving  their  monopoly,  but  if  a  regular  recommending  system  was 
in  force,  it  probably  did  not  survive  the  Revolution.  By  1797  the  Supreme  Court  had 
adopted  a  comprehensive  rule  regulating  the  entire  matter,  so  far  at  least  as  con- 
cerned admission  to  its  own  bar. 

The  Vermont  Supreme  Court,  under  the  influence  of  its  neighbors,  required,  in 
1817,  for  admission  to  its  own  bar,  recommendation  by  the  county  bar,  in  addition  to 
an  examination  by  a  committee  of  such  bar  appointed  by  it.  In  1826,  for  admission 
to  the  lower  courts,  it  required  both  recommendation  by  the  county  bar  and  ex- 
amination by  the  County  Court.  This  lasted  until  1843,  when  the  functions  both  of 
"recommendation"  and  of  "examination"  were  transferred  to  committees  appointed 
by  the  County  Courts. 

The  certificate  of  a  single  attorney,  required  m  the  Northwest  Territory  in  1799, 
and  since  then  in  many  northern  and  western  states,  appears  to  be  a  relic  of  the 
original  New  England  requirement  of  recommendation  by  the  entire  local  bar. 
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i2.  Increasing  Legislative  Control  over  the  Process  of  Admission 
It  has  been  shown  how  usurpation  of  the  judges'  powers  by  the  ah-eady 
admitted  members  of  the  bar,  in  accoi'dance  with  Englisli  precedents, 
was  permitted  in  New  England  for  a  time,  and  how  this  method  of 
control  was  finally  abolished.  It  remains  to  enquire  to  what  extent  the 
state  was  willing  to  trust  the  judges  themselves  to  develop  a  satisfac- 
tory bar  admission  system,  without  direct  legislative  interference. 

Space  does  not  permit  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  relative  extent 
to  which  the  details  of  the  bar  admission  systems  of  the  various  states 
are  found  in  rules  formulated  by  the  courts  in  their  own  discretion,  or 
in  legislative  statutes  that  the  courts  are  bound  to  respect.  In  general, 
however,  legislative  activity  was  originally  most  pronounced  in  the 
southern  and  western  states,  and  has  tended  to  increase  everywhere, 
so  that  in  most  jurisdictions  the  more  important  provisions  are  now 
embodied  in  the  statutes.  This  was  because  legislative  process  provided 
the  means  by  which  the  people  could  most  easily  secure  their  will. 
During  the  early  democratization  of  the  bar,  no  question  was  raised  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  such  legislation.'  Since  the  Civil  War,  how- 
ever, public  opinion  has  been  more  divided  as  to  the  steps  that  need 
to  be  taken  in  order  to  improve  our  systems  of  admission  to  the  bar. 
I  The  element  that  favors  more  stringent  rules  has  often  had  more  in- 
liluence  with  the  courts  than  with  the  legislators,  and  laments  the  fact 
I  that  progress  is  impeded  by  one  of  two  causes:  Where  recourse  must 
[be  had  to  the  legislature  to  change  existing  statutes,  the  legislature 
I  refuses  to  act.  Where  the  judges  already  have  authority  to  introduce 
1  the  proposed  reforms,  they  hesitate  to  exercise  it  for  fear  of  stimu- 
lating fresh  legislation. 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  idea  has  been  broached  that,  under  the 
principle  of  the  separation  of  powers,  legislatures  have  no  constitu- 
tional power  to  interfere  with  the  courts  in  the  exercise  of  the  judicial 
function  of  admitting  applicants  to  the  bar.  In  a  few  cases  the  courts 
have  invoked  this  doctrine  to  defeat  particular  instances  of  legisla- 
tive aggression.  In  all  of  the  cases,  however,  except  the  one  first  cited 

1  The  only  decisions  involving  the  admission  of  attorneys  that  have  been  found  prior 
to  1860  discussed  merely  the  question  whether  attorneys  are  civil  or  public  officers, 
within  the  meaning  of  constitutional  provisions  regarding  oath  of  office,  or  requiring 
such  officers  to  be  electors.  The  answer  was  uniformly  in  the  negative.  Benjamin 
Watkins  Leigh's  Case,  1  Munford  (Va.  1810),  468 ;  In  the  matter  of  oaths,  20  Johnson 
(N.  Y.  1823),"  491;  3ra««ro/2)or»«3/,7Porter(Ala.  1838),  293;  Ex  parte  Porter  (^  Ohio, 
Dec.  1858),  333. 
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below,'  the  decision  can  be  upheld  on  other  grounds,  and  there  are  a 
larger  number  of  decisions  that  expressly  recognize  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  control  bar  admissions.^  Even  as  a  matter  of  technical 
law,  the  weight  of  authority  seems  to  favor  the  existence  of  this  power, 
which,  historically,  has  been  constantly  exercised.  Looking  at  the  mat- 
ter more  broadly,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  ease  with  which 
constitutional  amendments  can  be  secured,  it  is  clear  that  lasting  im- 
provement must  be  based  on  a  cooperation  of  courts  with  legislatures. 

1  In  re  Mosneas,  39  Wise.  (1876)  509;  Matter  of  Goodell,  39  Wise.  (1875)  232;  but  com- 
pare Application  of  Miss  Goodell,  48  Wise.  (1879)  693;  Ex  parte  Splane,  123  Pa.  St. 
(1889)  527  ;  but  eompare  Hoopes  v.  Bradshaw,  231  Pa.  St.  (1911)  485 ;  In  re  Day,  181 
111.  (1899)  73. 

»  Matter  of  Cooper,  22  N.  Y.  (1860)  67 ;  Ex  parte  Yale,  2+  Cal.  (1864)  241 ;  In  re  Brad- 
well,  55  111.  (1869)  535;  Robinson's  Case.  131  Mass.  (1881)  376;  Matter  of  O'Neill,  90 
N.  Y.  (1882)  584;  In  re  Applicants  for  License,  143  N.  C.  (1906)  1, 
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CHAPTER  VI 

EARLY  BAR  ADMISSION  SYSTEMS.  A  GRADED  PROFESSION 
BASED  UPON  LONG  PERIODS  OF  PREPARATION 

WHETHER  responsibility  for  ensuring  proper  educational  at- 
tainments among  those  admitted  to  the  bar  is  assumed  by 
legislatures,  by  courts,  or  by  the  bar  itself,  the  same  choice  of  means 
is  open.  Reliance  must  be  placed  either  upon  the  prescription  of  a 
definite  period  of  training  under  competent  instruction,  or  upon  a  final 
examination,  or  upon  a  combination  of  the  two.  The  order  in  which 
these  means  were  preferred  was  a  natural  resultof  the  traditional  method 
of  training  lawyers  as  attorneys'  clerks.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years 
after  the  Revolution,  no  adequate  examining  machinery  existed  in  any 
state.  During  this  time,  owing  to  differences  in  emphasis  produced  by 
our  political  philosophy,  the  development  of  our  bar  admission  systems 
as  a  whole  passed  through  three  successive  stages :  First,  there  was  an 
earlier  pha.se,  marked  by  the  existence  in  several  states  of  long  periods 
of  training,  especially  in  connection  with  a  graded  profession.  Next, 
and  lasting  till  the  Civil  War,  came  the  reduction  or  abolition  of  these 
time  requirements  in  the  states  where  they  existed,  coupled  in  some 
cases  with  the  doing  away  of  even  the  rudimentary  final  examination. 
Following  the  war  came  a  tendency,  which  has  continued  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  to  restore  or  to  lengthen  the  prescribed  period  of  training. 
Not  until  this  movement  was  well  under  way  was  it  accompanied  by 
an  effort  to  improve  the  examining  machinery  also. 

Postponing  for  subsequent  discussion  the  development  of  examining 
machinery,  the  present  chapter  deals  primarily  with  early  prescriptions 
of  long  periods  of  training,  and  will  be  followed  by  one  tracing  the 
decadence  and  subsequent  partial  rehabilitation  of  this  device.  Early 
attempts  to  ensure  long  periods  of  preparation  often  took  the  form, 
however,  of  establishing  successive  professional  grades,  and  when  the 
period  was  reduced  or  abolished,  the  graded  profession  also  collapsed. 
It  will  be  convenient,  accordingly,  to  consider  the  early  vogue  of  this 
method  of  organizing  the  profession,  and  the  few  unsuccessful  attempts 
that  were  later  made  to  revive  it,  in  connection  with  the  more  general 
topic  discussed  in  these  two  chapters. 
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1.  A  Graded  Profession 
The  institution  of  a  divided  or  graded  profession  must  not  be  confused 
with  a  mere  technical  classification  of  practitioners,  according  to  the 
different  privileges  they  enjoyed.  Following  the  English  tradition,  the 
early  admission  rules  of  many  jurisdictions  distinguished  between  bar- 
risters or  counsellors  and  attorneys,  and  between  solicitoi-s  or  equity 
practitioners  and  those  practicing  in  the  courts  of  common  law.  If,  how- 
ever, an  applicant  who  had  been  admitted  to  practice  as  attorney  in 
the  common-law  courts  could  immediately,  merely  by  complying  with 
additional  formalities,  secure  the  counsellor's  right  of  audience  and  the 
solicitor's  right  to  engage  in  equity  practice  as  well,  the  technical  dis- 
tinctions were  of  no  importance  and  soon  even  the  formalities  would 
disappear.  This  was  the  situation  in  Virginia,  for  instance,  where  attor- 
ney and  counsel  were  separately  mentioned  in  the  early  statutes;  but 
as  early  as  1810  the  court  remarked:  "The  character  of  attorney  and 
counsel  are  inseparably  blended  in  the  same  person."^  So  also,  the  lo- 
cation of  the  admitting  power  in  the  courts  separately,  or  the  special 
safeguarding  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court,  did  not  of  itself  operate 
to  prevent  an  immediate  cumulation  of  privileges  in  a  single  applicant. 
Something  more  than  this  was  needed  to  divide  or  to  grade  the  pro- 
fession. 

The  distinction  between  a  divided  and  a  gi'aded  profession  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind.  In  England  a  definite  line  of  division  has  al- 
ways been  drawn  between  the  bar  proper,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
lower  practitioners, on  the  other.  The  same  individual  cannot  enjoy  both 
sets  of  privileges.  Similarly,  in  New  York,  counsellors  could  not  prac- 
tice as  attorneys  until  1804.  Likewise  in  the  eighteenth  century  at- 
torneys of  King's  Bench  and  of  Common  Pleas  were  not  permitted  to 
prtictice  in  one  another's  courts.  Colonial  Virginia  divided  its  lower  coui-t 
and  upper  court  practitioners  in  the  same  way  until  1787.  Doubtless 
other  early  instances  could  be  found  of  a  divided  profession,  such  as 
nearly  all  European  countries  possess  to-day.  Efforts  in  this  direction 
were,  however,  quickly  abandoned. 

The  reason  why  this  division  was  originally  impracticable  is  clearly 
that  there  was  not,  in  the  beginning,  enough  law  business  to  support 
specialized  groups  of  practitioners.  The  general  practice  of  the  law  was 
not  a  field  so  broad  that  the  older  practitioners  wished  to  lose  the 

I  Benjamin  Watkina  Leigh's  Case,  1  Munford,  -168. 
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privilege  of  cultivating  it  in  its  full  extent.  For  the  same  reason  they 
were  not  anxious  to  have  too  many  competitors  in  it.  One  method  of 
combining  a  more  or  less  conscious  monopolistic  tendency  with  an  ef- 
fort to  ensure  adequate  educational  attainments  in  the  profession  was 
to  prescribe  long  periods  of  training  before  admission  to  general  prac- 
tice. A  still  better  method  was  to  prescribe  long  periods  of  training 
before  admission  to  the  lower  courts,  and  additional  periods  of  prac- 
tice there  before  additional  privileges  could  be  secured.  Considerations 
such  as  these  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  graded  profession,  as  a  per- 
fectly natural  outgrowth  and  strengthening  of  the  traditional  English 
idea  of  apprenticeship  training  for  the  law.  The  same  causes  that  mili- 
tated against  a  permanent  aivision  of  the  profession  fostered  the  in- 
troduction of  successive  grades,  of  which  only  the  highest  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  general  practice. 

Since  the  requirement  of  intervening  periods  of  practice  is  essential 
to  the  existence  of  a  graded  profession,  description  of  the  different 
grades  recognized  by  the  states  may  be  most  conveniently  given  in  the 
next  section,  where  all  early  prescriptions  of  long  periods  of  prepara- 
tion are  assembled.'  It  remains  then  merely  to  encjuire  why  it  was  only 
in  the  northern  colonies  and  states  that  this  idea  was  elaborated.  The 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  southern  custom,  already  alluded  to, 
of  sending  young  men  across  seas  to  be  educated  in  the  Inns  of  Court 
These  practitioners,  enjoying  the  prestige  of  an  English  legal  educa- 
tion, had  constituted  a  natural  upper  bar.  Such  subordinate  distinctions 
as  had  been  made  were  of  little  importance  compared  with  this,  and 
provided  no  basis  for  future  development.  In  the  northern  colonies,  on 
the  other  hand,  distinctions  among  native-trained  practitioners  had 
greater  vitality.  While,  therefore,  in  the  South,  the  Revolution,  by 
closing  the  Inns  of  Court  to  Americans,  virtually  destroyed  the  upper 
bar,  in  the  North  it  produced  no  such  effect.  The  indigenous  institu- 
tion of  a  graded  profession,  which  had  already  arisen  in  Massachusetts, 

1  It  may  be  noted  in  addition  that  North  Carohna  is  said  to  have  required,  between 
1819  and  1869,  one  year's  law  study  for  a  County  Court  license,  and  an  additional 
year  for  a  general  license. 

Colonial  New  York  differentiated  its  attorneys  as  follows :  Those  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  Justice,  were  authorized  to  practice 
in  all  courts;  those  appointed  without  such  recommendation,  only  in  one  or  more 
local  courts.  The  distinction  between  attorneys,  solicitors  in  chancery  and  counsel- 
lors was  also  recognized.  For  admission  to  general  practice  as  attorney,  three  years 
apprenticeship  was  usually  required  of  college  graduates,  seven  years  of  others. 
Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  requirements  for  the  other  branches  of  practice. 
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developed  and  spread  throughout  'Se\r  England,  in  the  congenial  at- 
mosphere of  the  county  bar  system  of  admissions,  and  was  extended 
from  here  to  New  York,  and  temporarily  to  the  Northwest  Territory. 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  occupied  an  intermediate  position  in  that 
they  retained,  but  did  not  accentuate,  their  already  graded  systems. 


2.  Long  Periods  of  Preparation 
Association  with  a  practitioner  is  the  natural  method  of  acquiring  the 
rudiments  of  any  art,  and  in  the  less  well  defined  or  simpler  occupa- 
tions the  relationship  does  not  need  to  be  hedged  about  by  any  rules. 
It  continues  merely  until  its  object  has  been  attained.  It  is  only  as  the 
complexity  of  the  task  inci-eases,  and  as  a  guild  spirit  arises  among  those 
who  are  already  masters  of  the  art,  that  we  pass  into  the  apprentice- 
ship stage  of  educational  development,  in  which  the  relationship  must 
continue  during  a  definite  period.  A  still  later  stage  is  that  in  which 
specialists  arise  to  teach  and  train,  whether  as  individuals  conducting 
classes  or  as  instructors  in  organized  schools,  colleges  or  universities. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  education  of  English  attorneys 
and  solicitors  was  in  the  pure  apprenticeship  stage.  Since  1729  Par- 
liament hsitl  required  a  uniform  period  of  five  years  service  as  articled 
clerk  to  a  practitioner  prior  to  admission  by  any  court.  In  our  Amer- 
ican imitations  of  this  system,  the  requirement  of  formal  articles  of 
apprenticeship,  when  introduced  at  all,  was  quickly  dropped.  In  some 
cases  also  there  was  no  uniform  period  within  the  colony  or  state, 
owing  to  the  fai  I  ure  of  the  legislatu  re  either  i  tself  to  fix  the  length  or  to 
empower  a  single  court  to  do  so.  In  the  smaller  states,  however,  prac- 
tical uniformity  was  usually  secured  by  more  or  less  formal  agreements 
between  the  judges  or  between  the  county  bars.  In  the  lai-ge  state  of 
Pennsylvania  the  Supreme  Court,  from  1767  till  1903,  although  techni- 
cally in  control  only  of  admissions  to  its  own  bar,  exercised  its  powers 
in  such  a  way  as  to  standardize  the  periods  of  training  required  by  the 
lower  courts  as  well.  It  admitted  only  applicants  who  had  served  a 
"regular  apprenticeship"  (converted  in  1788  into  a  "clerkship")  for 
a  certain  number  of  years  prior  to  practicing  in  a  lower  court  during 
an  additional  period. 

In  many  states,  also,  the  length  of  the  period  was  reduced  below 
the  English  standard.  Virginia,  however,  is  the  only  one  of  the  thirteen 
original  states  that  prescribed  no  period  of  training  at  any  date  until 
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quite  modern  times.'  And  in  several  northern  jurisdictions,  thanks  to 
the  invention  of  a  graded  profession,  very  stringent  requirements  were 
imposed.  Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the  democratic  upheaval,  Massachusetts 
required, before  final  complete  privileges  were  secured,  a  course  of  train- 
ing and  practice  that  aggregated  eleven  years  if  it  included  a  college 
education,  or  nine  years  if  it  did  not;  New  York  i-etjuired  ten  years  in 
either  case.  Instances  such  as  these  help  to  explain  the  popular  reaction 
against  the  prescription  of  any  definite  period  of  preparation. 

The  following  is  believed  to  he  a  complete  list  of  periods  of  prepa- 
ration of  as  much  as  three  yeai-s,  that  were  in  force  at  any  date  prior 
to  the  Civil  War,  omitting  only  a  few  very  early  requirements  which, 
in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  were  sometimes  even  more  stringent 
than  the  rules  quoted.^ 

M(ussachwietts,  1810-36,  by  rule  of  court,  for  admission  to  the 
lower  courts,  five  years,  or  for  college  graduates,  three  years;  for 
admission  to  the  Supreme  Court,  as  attorney,  two  years  subsequent 
practice;  for  admission  as  counsellor,  two  years  practice  subse- 
quent to  this. 

New  York,  1829-46,  by  rule  of  court,  for  admission  as  attorney 
to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  seven  years,  towards  which  there 
might  be  counted  up  to  four  years  of  classical  study  pursued  after 
the  age  of  fourteen ;  for  admission  as  counsellor,  three  years  sub- 
sequent practice. 

New  Jersey,  1767-1817,  by  rule  of  court,  for  attorney,  five  years 
(with  one  year's  allowance  to  college  graduates,  after  1780);  for 
counsellors,  three  years  subsequent  practice.  1817-81,  nominally 
the  same,  except  that  the  attorney  period  was  reduced  by  one  year. 

New  Hampshire,  1805-33,  by  rule  of  the  federated  county  bars, 
for  admission  to  the  lower  courts,  five  years  in  the  case  of  appli- 
cants qualified,  except  as  regards  knowledge  of  Greek,  to  enter 
Dartmouth,  three  years  in  the  case  of  college  graduates;  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Superior  Court,  two  years  subsequent  practice. 
Between  1833  and  1838  the  same  periods  were  prescribed  oy  court 
rule. 

'  A  requirement  of  two  years  study  was  not  introduced  until  1903.  In  1760  Patrick 
Henry  was  admitted  after  six  weeks  private  study. 

■■'  By  1763  the  members  of  the  New  York  City  bar  had  carried  their  monopolistic  tend- 
encies so  far  as  to  enter  into  an  agreement  not  to  receive  into  their  offices  as  clerks 
any  young  men  who  intended  to  pursue  the  law  as  a  profession.  This  was  modified 
the  following  year  into  a  four-year  clerkship  for  college  graduates.  The  Suffolk  County 
(Boston)  bar  in  1771  required  first  a  college  education,  then  three  years  before  ad- 
mission to  the  lower  court,  two  years  before  promotion  to  the  Supreme  Court,  two 
more  years  before  promotion  to  barrister,  or  a  total  of  eleven  years  after  leaving  the 
lower  schools. 
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Vermont,  1826-43,  by  rule  of  court,  for  admission  to  the  lower 
courts,  five  years,  reducible  by  two  years  in  the  case  of  college 
graduates,  and  by  some  amount  less  than  two  years  in  the  case  of 
a  partial  college  education ;  for  admission  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
two  years, or  for  admission  as  solicitor  in  Chancery,  three  years  sub- 
sequent practice.  1843-98,  nominally  the  same,  except  that  two 
and  one-half  years'  allowance  was  made  to  college  graduates,  and 
the  separate  provision  for  solicitors  in  Chancery  was  abandoned. 

Maine,  1821-37,  by  act  of  legislature,  seven  years  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  scientific  and  legal  attainments,  of  which  at  least  three 
years  with  a  counsellor-at-law. 

Northwest  Territory,  1799-1800,  by  act  of  legislature,  for  at- 
torney, four  years;  for  counsellor,  two  years  subsequent  practice. 
1800-02,  period  for  attorney  reduced  to  three  years. 

Georgia,  1784-89,  by  act  of  legislature,  five  years. 

South  Carolijia,  1796-1812,  by  act  of  legislature,  four  years, 
with  one  year's  allowance  to  college  graduates. 

Pennsylvania,  1788-1903,  by  rule  of  court,  for  admission  to  the 
lower  court,  three  years  for  applicants  under,  or  two  years  for  ap- 
plicants over,  twenty-one  at  the  time  they  began  their  law  studies; 
for  admission  to  the  Supreme  Court,  two  years  subsequent  practice. 
Or  for  applicants  under  twenty-one  the  total  of  five  years  might 
be  divided  as  four  plus  one. 

Delaware,  since  colonial  times,  by  rule  of  court,  three  years. 

In  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  the  traditional  requirement 
imposed  by  the  local  bars,  and  subsequently  adopted  by  rule  of 
court,  was  three  years,  with  one  year's  allowance  to  college  grad- 
uates. 

Louisiana,  1813-19,  by  rule  of  court,  three  yeai"s. 

Michigan,  1827-46,  by  act  of  legislature,  three  years. 

Maryland,  prior  to  1832,  by  rule  of  court,  three  years  in  some 
cases. 


CHAPTER  VII 

EXTINCTION  AND  REVIVAL  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

BEFORE  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  attempted  to  overthrow  the  monopoly  of  legal  prac- 
tice possessed  by  regularly  admitted  attorneys-at-law.  Litigants  were 
authorized  to  be  represented  in  court  by  attorneys-in-fact,  appointed 
by  themselves.  This  legislation  was  subsequently  copied  in  other  states, 
including  New  Hampshire,  New  York  and  Michigan,  but,  like  the  priv- 
ilege possessed  by  litigants  everywhere  of  appearing  in  their  own 
behalf,  it  produced  no  important  practical  results.*  Democratic  agita- 
tion was  compelled  to  take  the  form,  not  of  providing  amateur  substi- 
tutes for  professional  lawyers,  but  of  weakening,  or  even  destroying, 
educational  requirements  for  admission  into  this  governing  class. 

1 .  Attack  on  the  Requirement  of  a  Prescribed  Period  of  Preparation 
As  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter,  the  situation  in  Virginia  was 
colored  for  a  time  by  reliance  upon  an  examination,  rather  than  upon 
an  apprenticeship  period,  as  an  appropriate  method  of  ensuring  edu- 
cational qualifications.  Outside  of  Virginia,  however,  and  in  Virginia 
itself  after  the  Revolution,  no  effective  examining  machinery  was  estab- 
lished for  many  years.  Attacks  were  none  the  less  directed  against  the 
prescribed  period  in  jurisdictions  where  it  had  already  been  introduced, 
while  in  Virginia  and  in  many  western  states  it  failed  to  obtain  even 
a  temporary  foothold.  These  attacks  were  manifested  more  often  in 
acts  than  in  words,  and  represented  a  general  attitude  toward  govern- 
mental problems  rather  than  peculiar  hostility  to  lawyers  as  such.  The 
essentially  governmental  privilege  of  practicing  law  was  thrown  more 
widely  open  for  the  same  reason  that  qualifications  for  governmental 
office  were  reduced.  The  movement  was  grounded  in  the  political  philos- 
ophy of  an  insurgent  democracy,  which  was  fighting  its  way  into  con- 

1  In  New  York  the  act  was  immediately  declared  unconstitutional.  McKoan  v.  De- 
vries,  3  Barbour  (1848),  196.  In  Michigan  the  Constitution  of  1850  itself  entitled  any 
suitor  "  to  prosecute  or  defend  his  suit  either  in  his  own  proper  person  or  by  an  attor- 
ney or  agent  of  his  choice,"  but  in  1880,  by  a  process  of  reasoning  not  easy  to  follow, 
the  Court  held  that  this  did  not  authorize  the  appearance  as  "agent"  of  other  than 
a  duly  admitted  attorney.  The  provision  was  repealed  in  1908.  Cobh  v.  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court,  *3  Mich.  (1880)  289. 
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trol  of  our  governmental  machinery,  and  was  less  concerned  with  mak- 
ing sure  that  privileges  bestowed  by  the  state  should  be  well  bestowed 
than  with  guarding  against  their  again  becoming  a  monopoly  of  a 
favored  class  in  the  community. 

The  successive  steps  in  this  democratizing  process  varied,  of  course, 
in  the  different  jurisdictions,  and  are  difficult  to  express  in  generalized 
form.  The  following  figures  bring  out,  perhaps  a.s  clearly  as  in  any  other 
way,  how  widespread  was  the  tendency  to  lower  educational  standards. 

In  1800  a  definite  period  of  preparation  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
scribed in  fourteen  out  of  the  nineteen  states  or  organized  territories 
into  which  the  Union  was  then  divided,  or  in  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  total  number.* 

In  1840  it  was  required  in  not  more  than  eleven  out  of  thirty  ju- 
risdictions, or  one-third  of  the  total.^  Significant  testimony  as  to  the 
strength  of  western  feeling  in  regard  to  this  matter  is  provided  by  the 
"blanket  clause"  of  the  first  state  constitution  of  Ohio.  This  contin- 
ued in  force  the  existing  laws  of  the  Northwest  Teiritory,  not  incon- 
sistent with  that  instrument,  with  the  single  exception  of  so  much  of 
the  legislation  affecting  admission  to  the  bar  "as  relates  to  the  term  of 
time  which  the  applicant  shall  have  studied  law,  his  residence  within 
the  temtory,  and  the  term  of  time  which  he  shall  have  practiced  as  an 
attorney-at-law  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  a  counsel- 
lor-at-law."' 

In  1860  a  definite  period  of  study  was  required  in  only  nine  out  of 
thirty-nine  jurisdictions,  or  one-fourth  the  total  number.*  North  Caro- 

1  Known  to  exist  at  this  date  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  South  Carolina, 
Northwest  Territory,  Indiana  Territory.  In  addition,  Georgia  and  Tennessee  either 
already  had  this  requirement  or  introduced  it  within  a  very  few  years.  Vermont  had 
introduced  the  requirement  in  1787,  but  almost  immediately  abolished  it.  The  four 
jurisdictions  in  which  the  requirement  had  not  even  begun  to  develop,  so  far  as 
known,  were  Virginia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
'  Abolished  in  both  sections  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory  (Indiana  Territory  and 
Ohio)  in  1801  and  1803;  in  Georgia,  1806;  in  Tennessee,  1809;  in  South  Carolina, 
1812.  Reduced  in  New  Jersey,  1817,  and  in  Maryland,  1839.  Abolished  in  Massachu- 
setts, 1836,  and  in  its  daughter  state,  Maine,  1837 ;  in  New  Hampshire,  1838.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  reestablished  in  Vermont  by  1817,  and  was  introduced,  in 
weakened  form,  into  North  Carolina,  1819,  Ohio,  1819,  and  Michigan,  1837.  The  re- 
quirement also  existed  in  Missouri  between  1807  and  1830,  and  was  introduced,  only 
to  be  promptly  abolished,  into  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa. 
^  Constitution  of  1  SOS,  Schedule,  sec.  4. 

*  Abolished  by  New  York  and  Michigan  in  1846.  Not  introduced  elsewhere,  even 
temporarily,  between  1840  and  1860. 
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lina  was  now  the  only  southern  state,  and  Ohio  the  only  state  or  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Alleghanies,  to  retain  the  requirement  even  nominally. 
Coupled  with  this  tendency  to  do  away  with  the  requirement  alto- 
gether was  a  reduction  of  its  length  even  in  the  states  where  it  sur- 
vived, and  a  weakening  of  the  administrative  regulations  needed  for 
its  enforcement.  In  Maryland,  North  Carolina  and  Ohio  the  period 
was  now  only  two  years.^  Formal  "apprenticeship"  had  long  given  way 
to  mere  "clerkship"  under  an  attorney,  and  in  Ohio  there  was  de- 
manded only  an  attorney's  certificate  that  the  applicant  had  "regu- 
larly and  attentively  studied  law."  That  is  to  say,  the  study  need  not 
even  have  Ijeen  under  the  attdrney's  direction,  as  in  the  original  ter- 
ritorial law.  Pennsylvania  was  the  only  state  to  require  law  students 
to  register  prior  to  beginning  their  period  of  study.  Probably  in  no 
state  were  the  rules  rigorously  administered. 


2.  Climax  of  the  Democratic  Movement 
As  a  rule,  where  no  period  of  preparation,  however  brief  or  however 
laxly  enforced,  was  prescribed,  the  principle  at  least  of  an  educated 
bar  had  been  preserved  in  an  examining  system.  As  will  be  shown  in 
the  following  chapter,  the  machinery  provided  for  this  purpose  was 
so  inadequate  that  in  general  no  further  action  was  deemed  necessary 
by  those  who  were  interested  only  in  facilitating  admission  to  the  legal 
profession.  In  a  few  states,  however,  mandatory  legislation  was  en- 
acted to  prevent  the  courts  from  utilizing  their  examining  powers  in 
such  manner  as  to  defeat  the  end  in  view.  Massachusetts  led  the  way, 
in  an  act  adopted  in  1836  and  in  force  for  forty  years,  under  which 
admission  might  be  secured  in  either  of  two  ways.  Applicants  with  or 
without  previous  training  might  take  their  chances  with  the  courts. 
If,  however,  they  were  of  good  moral  character,  and  had  studied  law 
for  three  years  in  an  attorney's  office,  then  the  courts  were  obliged  to 
admit  them.  A  few  years  later,  the  democratic  movement  reached  its 
culmination  in  four  states  in  the  shape  of  legislation  abolishing  all 
educational  requirements  whatsoever.  Every  citizen  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  in  New  Hampshire  after  1842,  every  citizen  of  Maine  after 
1843,  every  resident  of  Wisconsin  after  1849,  and  every  voter  in  In- 
diana after  1851,  was  entitled  to  be  admitted  to  practice  in  these  states 

^  For  the  length  of  the  period  in  the  other  six  states,  see  the  rules  quoted  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  • 
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merely  on  proof  of  good  moral  character.  The  Maine  and  Wisconsin 
legislation  was  repealed  in  1859.  It  was  not  until  1872  that  the  New 
Hampshire  act  was  amended  in  such  manner  as  to  restore  power  to  the 
courts.  The  Indiana  piivilege  was  unfortunately  embedded  in  the  state 
constitution,  the  amending  process  of  which  is  so  difficult  that  no  means 
has  yet  been  found  to  dislodge  it. 

Drastic  though  this  legislation  was,  it  did  not  represent  quite  the 
extreme  demands  of  the  period.  It  totally  abolished  the  power  of  the 
courts  to  require  any  educational  qualifications  for  admission  to  the 
bar,  but  it  did  not  destroy  the  traditional  conception  of  a  bar,  as  a  gov- 
ernmental order  or  public  profession,  distinguished  from  the  general 
body  of  citizens.  The  precise  privilege  that  was  widened  under  the  lan- 
guage of  the  legislation,  as  enacted,  was  the  privilege  of  admission  into 
this  profession,  not  the  immediate  privilege  of  practicing  law.  There 
remained  the  institution  of  admitting  courts,  with  power  to  pass  upon 
the  non-educational  qualifications  that  the  applicant  must  still  satisfy. 
This  result  was  secured  by  a  very  strict,  though  perfectly  logical,  con- 
struction of  the  language  used  in  the  various  acts,^  and  it  may  be  sus- 
pected that  in  some  cases  a  contributory  factor  was  the  presence  on 
legislative  committees  of  conservative  practitionei-s  who  understood  the 
precise  legal  effect  of  the  phraseology  used  better  than  did  the  rank 
and  file  of  legislators.  The  Michigan  constitutional  convention  of  1850 
voted  repeatedly  to  extend  to  every  person  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  of  good  moral  character,  "the  right  to  practice  in  any  court,"  and 
it  was  only  in  committee  that  there  was  substituted  for  this  the  provision 
already  cited'  that  looked  equally  broad,  but  that  proved  in  practice 
to  amount  to  little.  A  Utah  teiritorial  act,  in  force  between  1852  and 
1874,  seems  to  be  the  only  instance  since  early  colonial  times  of  legis- 
lation that  attempted  technically  to  abolish  a  professional  bar  in  this 
country;  and  if  a  distinction  between  counsellors  and  attorneys  was 
contemplated,  even  this  was  not  a  genuine  exception.' 

1  See  Matter  of  William  Brerm,  3  Howard's  Practice  (N.  Y.,  IS*?),  169,  for  the  proper 
construction  of  a  provision  of  the  New  York  constitution  of  1846,  which  did  not  go 
quite  so  far  in  the  direction  of  abolishing  educational  requirements  as  in  the  four 
instances  cited,  but  provided  in  similar  language  that  applicants,  possessing  thequali- 
fications  recited,  should  "  be  entitled  to  admission  to  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  the 
state."  The  decision  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  the  right  to  be  admitted  and 
the  right  to  practice,  and  confirmed  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  determine  who 
should  exercise  the  admitting  power. 

2  Page  85,  note. 

^  This  Mormon  legislation  made  it  the  duty  of  all  courts  "  to  grant  a  hearing  as  coun- 
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The  argument  for  the  extreme  democratic  doctrine  was  phrased  as 
follows  by  a  contemporary  radical :  ^ 

"Any  man  may  give  either  medicine  or  gospel  and  collect  his 
dues. ...  I  want  the  lawyers  to  stand  upon  the  same  platform  with 
the  priests  and  the  doctors.  A  man's  property  is  no  better  than 
his  life  or  his  soul.  We  allow  a  man  to  tamper  with  both  soul  and 
body,  but  not  with  property." 

This  misleading  analogy  rested  upon  at  least  three  false  assumptions. 
One  was  that,  if  the  state  protects  property  rights  more  carefully  than 
it  does  physical  health  or  eternal  salvation,  this  inconsistency  can  be 
removed  only  by  weakening  the  protection  already  accorded  to  prop- 
erty, instead  of  by  according  better  protection  to  "soul  and  body."  A 
second  error  was  the  notion  that  lawyers  exist  only  to  protect  property 
rights,  and  that  all  other  rights  claimed  by  individuals  under  the  law 
are  self-enforcing  and  do  not  similarly  require  courts  and  professional 
lawyei-s  to  maintain  them.  A  third  untenable  proposition  was  that  a 
professional  class,  exercising  this  all-important  governmental  function, 
could  be  safely  freed  from  governmental  control — that  forthe  first  time 
in  Anglo- Amei*ican  law,  the  bar  should  be  regarded  not  as  a  public 
profession,  qualifications  for  admission  to  which  may  be  made  either 
high  or  low  as  public  policy  may  seem  to  require,  but  instead  as  a  mere 
private  money-making  occupation. 

It  is  fortunate  that,  into  whatever  excesses  our  law-makers  were  led, 
in  their  revolt  against  high  educational  requirements  for  admission  into 
the  profession,  at  least  they  did  not  take  this  final  step.  So  long  as  the 
conception  of  a  professional  bar  was  retained,  it  remained  possible  to 
encourage  educational  standards  even  in  states  where  they  could  not 
be  required  by  law.  Thus,  in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  not  onlv  did 
the  better  class  of  applicants  continue,  as  a  matter  of  course,  actually 

sel  to  any  person  of  good  moral  character,  chosen  by  any  person  or  persons  to  pros- 
ecute or  defend  a  case  in  which  he,  she  or  they  are  a  party."  So  far  this  was  merely 
an  attempt,  similar  to  that  made  by  states  cited  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  to 
authorize  amateurs  to  compete  with  professionals.  It  was  also  provided,  however, 
that  counsel  might  not  recover  payment  for  services  rendered ;  and  the  further  ideal- 
istic provision  was  added  that  an  attorney  must  "  present  all  the  facts  in  the  case 
whether  they  are  calculated  to  make  against  his  client  or  not." 

A  North  Carolina  reconstruction  act,  in  force  for  only  two  years  after  1869,  pro- 
vided that  any  citizen  of  good  moral  character  and  paying  a  license  tax  of  S20  should 
be  allowed  to  practice  law  in  the  courts.  The  prerequisite  of  a  license  played  the  same 
part  in  defining  the  professional  class  of  lawyers  that  formal  admission  by  the  courts 
did  elsewhere. 

^VAhr\dgeG.Ga\eofMichigan,Procg(idintfsofConi)titutionalConventionofl850,p.8'i3. 
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to  have  some  legal  training,  but  by  the  simple  device  of  professional 
ostracism,  directed  against  those  who  insisted  upon  entering  under  the 
statute,  a  "  regular  "  or  inner  bar  came  into  existence.  The  New  Hamp- 
shire Superior  Court  countenanced  this  distinction  by  rules  in  force 
between  1859  and  1872.^  Indiana,  since  1881,  has  had  a  statute  that 
authorizes  the  admitting  courts  to  set  an  optional  examination  in  legal 
learning,  and  to  enter  the  names  of  successful  candidates  upon  a  special 
roil ;  while  in  case  an  applicant  should  refuse  to  waive  his  constitutional 
right  to  be  examined  only  as  to  his  moral  character,  the  courts  are  em- 
powered to  give  publicity  to  bis  refusal,  by  forcing  him  to  prove  his 
character  before  a  jury.  In  compliance  with  this  suggestion  the  Supreme 
Court  and  several  local  courts  instituted  a  "Roll  of  Honor."^ 

These  devices  are  of  special  interest  as  indicating  the  possibility  of  di- 
viding the  profession  on  educational  lines,  when  the  state  itself  provides 
a  unitary  bar  and  demands  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  educational 
qualifications. 

S.  Revival  of  Interest  in  Educational  Standards 
Even  before  the  Civil  War,  a  reaction  had  set  in  against  the  mandatory 
legislation  described  in  the  preceding  section,  establishing  the  rights 
of  applicants  possessing  certain  qualifications  to  be  admitted  without 
examination.'  The  war  itself  exerted  an  influence  in  restoring  educa- 
tional standards  in  two  ways :  First,  its  actual  conduct  taught  us  the 
meaning  and  the  value  of  efficiency  in  public  life,  and  the  need  of  de- 
mocracy for  the  expert,  at  least  in  military  operations.  Secondly,  its 
aftermath  of  corruption  made  certain  political  reforms  indispensable, 
and  thus  brought  reform  as  a  whole  into  fashion.  The  strengthening 
of  bar  admission  requirements  became  part  of  the  orthodox  programme 
of  reform;  the  more  readily,  because  it  was  not  difficult  to  trace  a  con- 
nection between  the  existing  low  standards  of  admission  to  the  bar 

1  4  Rep.  Am.  Bar  Ai>.  (1881)  239.  242;  Balei  of  CouH,  38  N.  H.  (1859)  589. 
*  2  National  Bar  Association  Proceedings  (1889),  55.  The  federal  courts,  sitting  in  In- 
diana, have  also  done  something  to  remedy  the  situation  by  departing  from  their 
usual  rule  of  admitting  to  their  own  bars  any  attorney  entitled  to  admission  to  the 
state  courts.  In  1877  they  adopted  a  rule  requiring  an  examination  in  the  case  of  ap- 
plicants not  already  admitted  to  any  other  federal  court,  or  not  admitted  to  any  state 
supreme  court  on  examination. 

'  See  above,  page  88,  for  the  dates,  beginning  1859,  at  which  power  to  enquire  into  the 
educational  qualifications  of  applicants  was  restored  to  the  courts  in  Maine,  Wiscon- 
sin and  New  Hampshire.  The  Massachusetts  courts  regained  full  control  in  1876. 
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and  the  existing  corruption  of  judges  and  politicians.'  With  so  much 
to  be  done  on  all  sides,  this  particular  movement  proceeded  slowly  for 
a  while.  The  principal  contribution  of  the  decade  1870-80  to  law  re- 
form was  the  organization,  by  selected  elements  at  the  bar,  of  propa- 
gandist bar  associations,  which  faced  bar  admissions  as  one  of  their 
many  important  problems.^  The  direct  influence  of  the  most  notable 
of  these  organizations — the  American  Bar  Association,  organized  in 
1878 — did  not  make  itself  felt  until  some  years  later.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, substantial  progress  was  made.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  pre- 
scription of  a  definite  period  of  law  study  had  never  ceased  to  exist  in 
a  minority  of  the  states,  while  no  adequate  examining  machinery  ex- 
isted anywhere,  the  new  movement  naturally  showed  itself  first  in  an 
extension  of  the  principle  of  a  prescribed  period  into  other  jurisdic- 
tions. In  1860  only  nine  out  of  thirty-nine  states  or  territories,  or  less 
than  one-fourth  the  total,  prescribed  any  period  of  study.'  In  1890  the 
number  had  risen  to  twenty-three  out  of  forty-nine,  or  nearly  one-half,* 

1  So,  notably,  in  the  best  remembered  instanceof  the  prevaiHng  low  standards  of  public 
morality  — the  Tweed  ring  conspiracy  in  New  York  City.  "The  general  standard  of 
professional  learning  and  obligation  was  high  during  the  first  forty  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  About  1840  it  began  to  decline,  and  its  tendency  was  steadily  down- 
wards until  about  1870,  when  it  reached  its  lowest  ebb,  when  even  the  Bench  was 
invaded  by  corruption,  and  found  support  in  a  portion  of  the  Bar,  and  when  tortured 
laws  —  that  worst  kind  of  torture  —  were  in  the  metropolis  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception."  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Admission  to  the  Bar  made  to  the  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1876,  p.  11. 

2  See  Chapters  XIX-XXII. 

'  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, North  Carolina,  Ohio. 

*  About  1860  the  standing  examining  committee,  for  that  portion  of  Illinois  which 
included  Chicago,  instituted  a  requirement  of  two  years  law  study.  Although  the 
entire  system  was  abolished  in  1865,  this  was  probably  a  powerful  contributory  cause 
for  a  general  introduction  of  the  requirement  into  the  newer  western  states  and  ter- 
ritories (Colorado  1861,  Washington  1863,  Montana  1865,  Nebraska  1866,  Kansas 
1868,  Wyoming  1869,  Oregon  before  1870,  Idaho  1875,  Minnesota  1889).  The  required 
period  was  reestablished  in  South  Carolina  1868,  New  York  1871,  Illinois  1871,  New 
Hampshire  1872,  Louisiana  1877,  Maine  1881,  Iowa  1884,  Wisconsin  1885,  and  was 
introduced  into  the  District  of  Columbia  1875.  It  was  not  until  1890  that  Connecticut 
established  it  by  general  rule,  which  held  all  counties  up  to  the  standard  already 
maintained  by  some.  Sometimes,  when  no  formal  requirement  existed,  the  examiners 
required  the  applicant  to  state  the  duration  of  his  studies,  and  took  this  factor  into 
account  when  making  their  decision ;  so  notably  in  certain  Massachusetts  counties. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  requirement  was  abolished  in  North  Carolina  1869,  Idaho 
1887.  A  South  Carolina  enactment  of  1878.  designed  to  stiffen  the  requirement,  led 
to  legislation  the  following  year  abolishing  it  altogether;  and  a  similar  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  in  1881  called  forth  legislation  that  pro- 
duced practically  the  same  result,  by  exempting  from  the  requirement  any  applicant 
who  could  persuade  five  counsellors  to  certify  to  his  "  unusual  aptitude." 
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and  in  1917  to  thirty-six  out  of  forty-nine,  or  three-fourths  of  the 
total — the  same  proportion  as  in  1800.'  Together  with  the  more  gen- 
eral adoption  of  this  requirement  went  also  a  lengthening  of  the  period. 
In  1860  only  six  jurisdictions  demanded  as  much  as  three  years,  some- 
times with  one  year's  allowance  for  college  graduates;  and  as  late  as 
1890  there  were  only  nine  such  states.^  At  present,  thanks  in  great 
part  to  the  influence  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  twenty-eight 
states  require  three  years  preparation.^ 

In  connection  with  this  reintroduction  and  lengthening  of  the  pre- 
scribed period,  occasional  efforts  were  made  to  restore  the  principle  of 
a  graded  profession.*  These  experiments  were  quickly  abandoned,  how- 
ever, and  New  Jersey  is  now  the  only  state  in  which  this  principle  is 
recognized.^  Even  here  the  additional  privileges  secured  by  admission 
as  counsellor  are  of  little  importance.  The  idea  is  practically  dead,  so 
far  as  pi-actitioners'  thought  is  concerned.'  It  may  be  noted,  however, 
that  in  1877  Dean  Langdell  of  Harvard  suggested  a  division  of  the  pro- 
fession as  a  means  of  reconciling  the  conflict,  shortly  to  be  described, 
between  the  state  authorities  and  the  schools.  He  described  the  type 
of  lawyers  that  Harvard  was  endeavoring  to  train  as  "counsellors"  or 
"advocates"  as  distinguished  from  "attorneys."  It  is  not  clear  that  he 
meant  anything  more  than  that  the  Harvard  law  school  graduate  was 
sure  to  be  so  well  trained  that  his  right  to  practice  should  not  be  ques- 

1  See  above,  page  86. 

"  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Oregon.  Of  these  Vermont  and  Pennsylvania  were 
the  only  ones  to  require  more  than  three  years  for  full  privileges. 

*  The  remaining  states  (besides  Indiana)  are  principally  southern  or  border  states,  but 
include  a  few  in  the  far  West. 

■•  Wyoming,  1869-82,  for  admission  to  lower  courts,  2  years ;  for  admission  to  Supreme 
Court,  1  year  of  subsequent  practice.  New  York,  1877-82,  for  attorney,  3  years, 
with  1  year's  allowance  to  college  graduates ;  for  counsellor,  2  years  subsequent 
practice.  Alabama,  1886-98,  for  admission  to  lower  courts,  no  period  prescribed;  for 
admission  to  Supreme  Court,  2  years  subsequent  practice  after  age  of  twenty-one. 
*It  lingered  in  Vermont  until  1897,  and  in  Pennsylvania  until  1903;  for  details  see 
above,  page  84.  In  New  Jersey  3  years  practice  as  attorney  prior  to  admission  as 
counsellor  has  been  nominally  required  since  1767.  The  repeal  of  the  Five  Counsellors 
Act  in  1900  restored  a  semblance  of  vitality  to  the  system.  The  number  of  years  prep- 
aration required  prior  to  admission  as  attorney  is  now  3. 

*  It  survives  in  the  rule  for  admission  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States :  "  It  shall  be  requisite  to  the  admission  of  attorneys  or  counsellors  to  practice 
in  this  court,  that  they  shall  have  been  such  for  three  years  past  of  the  highest  courts 
of  the  states  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  and  that  their  private  and  professional 
character  shall  appear  to  be  fair." 
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tioned  by  the  state,  except  in  a  perfunctory  way.  And  as  the  contro- 
versy was  soon  adjusted  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  Harvard,  the  sug- 
gestion was  not  pressed.  We  have  here  the  origin,  however,  of  an  under- 
current of  academic  thought  which  since  then  has  occasionally  risen  to 
the  surface. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  MACHINERY  FOR 
EXAMINING  APPLICANTS 

A  BAR  examination  system,  such  as  it  was,  came  into  existence  in 
this  country  in  three  different  ways.  In  New  England  the  law- 
yers developed  the  examination  as  a  supplement  to  their  own  require- 
ment that  a  definite  apprenticeship  must  be  served  before  admission 
to  the  legal  fraternity.  In  Virginia  the  examination  was  rather  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  entire  conception  of  a  fraternity  of  law- 
yers. It  was  a  licensing  test  imposed  by  the  state  upon  a  body  of  sub- 
ordinate officials.  The  other  older  states,  at  an  early  stage  in  their  his- 
tory, combined  these  two  plans  and  points  of  view.  Individual  mem- 
bers of  the  fraternity  trained  futui-e  lawyers  during  a  definite  term  of 
years,  but  in  addition  the  courts,  if  they  did  not  examine  applicants 
themselves,  at  least  organized  —  as  they  omitted  to  do  in  New  England 
till  a  later  date — the  examining  machinery. 


1.  Early  New  England  System 
So  long  as  the  bar  continued  to  control  its  own  membership,  the  em- 
phasis was  laid  upon  the  completion  of  the  prescribed  period.  In  the 
beginning  only  the  individual  preceptor  need  be  satisfied.  The  bar 
would  recommend  as  of  course,  and  the  court  would  accept,  an  appli- 
cant vouched  for  by  a  brother  member.''  Gradually,  greater  formal- 
ity came  to  be  introduced.  The  judgment  of  the  preceptor  would  be 
checked  by  that  of  the  whole  body  of  the  bar.  This  led  to  committee 

1  Compare  the  language  used  bv  Jeremiah  Gridley,  in  moving  for  the  admission  of 
Josiah  Quincy  and  John  Adams  to  the  inferior  court  in  Boston,  in  1758:  "Of  Mr. 
Quincy,  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say  he  has  lived  three  years  with  Mr.  Pratt;  of  Mr. 
Adams,  as  he  is  unknown  to  your  honors,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  he  has  lived 
between  two  and  three  years  with  Mr.  Putnam  of  Worcester,  has  a  good  character 
from  him  and  all  others  who  know  him,  and  that  he  was  with  me  the  other  day  sev- 
eral hours,  and  I  take  it,  he  is  qualified  to  study  the  law  by  his  scholarship,  and  that 
he  has  made  a  very  considerable,  a  very  great  proficiency  in  the  principles  of  the 
law,  and  therefore,  that  the  client's  interest  may  be  safely  intrusted  in  his  hands.  I 
therefore  recommend  him,  with  the  consent  of  the  bar,  to  your  honors  for  the  oath." 
The  oath  having  been  taken,  young  Adams  "  shook  hands  with  the  bar,  and  re- 
ceived their  congratulations,  and  invited  them  over  to  Stone's  to  drink  some  punch." 
He  continued  to  study  the  law  diligently,  and  three  years  later  was  admitted  to  the 
Superior  Court.  Adams,  Life  and  Works,  1850,  11,  49,  133. 
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organization  in  the  larger  or  more  active  bare.  In  New  Hampshire  the 
federated  bars,  in  1805,  established  examining  committees  in  every 
county.  The  more  important  function  of  this  organized  professional 
supervision  was  to  determine  whether  a  young  man  possessed  sufficient 
general  education  to  be  permitted  to  begin  the  study  of  the  law.  To 
an  extent  difficult  to  ascertain  at  this  late  date,  this  supervision  came 
also  to  include  an  examination  of  the  applicant's  knowledge  of  the 
law  after  he  had  completed  his  apprenticeship  or  law-office  period. 
Throughout  Connecticut,  as  early  as  1795,  this  final  examination 
was  conducted  by  the  county  bars,  either  themselves  or  through  com- 
mittees. 

The  tendencies  of  the  system  are  most  clearly  traceable  in  Ontario, 
where  it  has  never  been  interfered  with  by  the  legislature.  Formal  en- 
trance examinations  were  instituted  here  in  1819 ;  formal  examinations 
for  the  "call  to  the  bar,"  at  the  conclusion  of  the  five-year  period, 
were  not  instituted  until  1831.  The  curriculum  having  been  thus  de- 
fined, the  I>aw  Society  established,  in  1855,  lectureships  leading  up  to 
this  definite  goal,  and  in  1873  a  fully  organized  law  school.'  This  de- 
velopment was  assisted  by  the  manner  in  which  legal  education,  and  in- 
deed all  higher  education,  was  organized  in  the  mother  country.  In  gen- 
eral, higher  education  in  all  European  countries  has  proceeded  through 
these  same  three  stages :  first,  a  fixed  residential  requirement  extending 
over  a  definite  period  of  years  —  in  theory  the  apprenticeship  idea,  in 
practice  often  a  meaningless  formality;  second,  an  increasingly  strin- 
gent examination  at  the  expiration  of  this  period — this  also  being  an 
inheritance  of  the  guild  idea  that  the  apprentice  must  give  final  proof 
that  he  has  taken  advantage  of  his  opportunities;  third  and  last,  the 
organization  of  lectureship  courses  or  schools  to  provide  systematic 
training  for  the  student.  The  influence  of  these  ideas  upon  legal  edu- 
cation in  England  and  Canada  has  already  been  pointed  out.^  This 
same  line  of  development  was  started  in  New  England,  and  was  car- 
ried far  enough  to  make  it  natural  that  when  the  state  ousted  the  bar 
from  control,  some  sort  of  examination  should  still  be  retained- — 
conducted  now,  however,  by  the  court'  or  by  a  committee*  or  com - 

1  The  history  is  traced  in  detail  by  W.  R.  (Mr.  Justice)  Riddell  in  The,  Legal  Profe*- 

sion  in  Upper  Canada  in  its  Early  Periods,  published  by  the  Law  Society  in  1916. 

"  Part  I,  Chapters  I  and  II. 

3  So  Vermont,  1826-43;  Massachusetts  18.36-76;  New  Hampshire  1838-42. 

*  Committee  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Rhode  Island,  1857. 
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mittees^  of  lawyers  appointed  by  it,  instead  of  by  the  county  bars  or 
by  committees  appointed  by  these. 

By  1840  this  transition  to  state  control  had  been  effected  in  New 
England  outside  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  In  these  two  states 
and  in  Vermont,  the  requirement  of  a  definite  period  of  preparation 
survived,  in  addition  to  the  examination.  In  Massachusetts,  however, 
in  1836,  and  for  forty  years  thereafter,  an  option  was  extended  to  ap- 
plicants :  if  they  had  studied  three  years  in  a  local  office,  they  were  en- 
titled to  admission;  otherwise  they  might  be  admitted  on  examination. 
Finally,  Maine  in  1837  and  New  Hampshire  in  1838  provided  an  ex- 
amination only,  and  within  a  very  few  years  abolished  even  this.^  It  is 
clear  that  the  transfer  of  control  from  the  profession  to  the  state,  while 
justifiable  on  political  grounds,  had  results  which,  from  the  purely  edu- 
cational point  of  view,  were  unfortunate  in  the  extreme.  The  demo- 
cratic movement  tended  to  destroy  systematic  training,  the  only  foun- 
dation upon  which  an  effective  educational  system  can  be  safely  built, 
and  to  leave  in  its  place  (if  anything  at  all)  the  unworkable  scheme  of 
an  unsupported  examination. 


2.  Early  Virginia  System 
Colonial  Virginia  presented  a  sharp  contrast  to  New  England.  Social 
lines  were  more  strongly  marked.  Planters'  sons  freely  took  advantage 
of  the  supposed  educational  advantages  of  the  English  Inns  of  Court.^ 
Home  grown  practitioners  in  the  lower  courts,  reinforced  by  attorney 
immigrants,  were  looked  down  upon  as  a  class  who,  receiving  general 
condemnation,  were  thus  encouraged  to  deserve  it.  New  England  law- 
yers had  also  to  overcomfe  early  prejudice.  There,  however,  the  two 
branches  slowly  fused  as  the  two  grades  of  a  united  profession,  and 
fought  their  way  up  to  popular  respect  and  political  influence.  In  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  other  hand,  the  separation  between  the  upper  and  lower 
bar  was  maintained.  If  an  attorney  secured  the  privilege  of  appearing 

1  Committees  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  for  each  county  in  Massachusetts 
1806-10,  Vermont  1817-26,  Maine  1837-43.  Appointed  by  the  County  Courts  in  Ver- 
mont after  184-3.  Appointed  by  local  courts  or  divisions  of  courts  in  certain  Connecti- 
cut counties  from  an  early  date. 

2  See  above,  page  87. 

5  Warren  quotes  a  statement  by  Jefferson  that  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  most  eminent  counsel  of  the  bar  of  the  General  Court  were  all  English- 
trained  barristers.  See  also  above,  page  76. 
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before  the  upper  courts,  he  lost  the  right  to  appear  before  the  lower. 
It  is  to  the  political  and  social  influence  of  the  upper  class  that  we 
must  ascribe  legislation  enacted  in  1732,  designed  to  remedy  the  evils 
then  alleged  to  exist  in  the  lower  order.'  As  revived  and  amended  in 
1745  this  legislation  provided  for  control  of  the  lower  by  the  upper 
bar,  through  a  system  of  licenses.  The  General  Court  appointed  a  per- 
manent examining  board,  composed  of  its  own  members  or  of  attor- 
neys practicing  before  it,  and  compensated  out  of  the  fees  of  appli- 
cants. No  period  of  apprenticeship  was  prescribed,  and  in  view  of  the  gen- 
eral repute  of  lower-court  attorneys  probably  none  wsis  desired.  Moral 
character  was  to  be  proved,  not  by  the  recommendation  of  such  attor- 
neys, but  by  a  certificate  from  the  County  Court,  in  which  the  power 
to  grant  admission  to  its  own  bar  was  still  formally  vested.  The  obli- 
gation upon  the  applicant  to  secure  a  license  from  the  central  examin- 
ing board  was  not  a  substitute  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers  by  the 
local  court,  but  a  wedge  driven  into  the  middle  of  the  admitting  pro- 
cess, an  intermediate  check  constructed  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
After  the  applicant,  on  the  strength  of  his  character  certificate,  had 
been  admitted  to  the  examination,  and  had  secured  his  license,  then 
back  he  went  again  to  the  County  Court  to  complete,  through  taking 
of  the  oath,  the  process  of  admission  proper.^ 

If  reliance  could  ever  be  placed  upon  an  unsupported  examination, 
this  Virginia  machinery  was  undoubtedly  singularly  complete.  Had  it 
been  allowed  to  survive  the  Revolution  unchanged,  and  had  some  method 
of  caring  for  the  upper  bar  also  been  evolved,  that  rested  upon  sounder 

'The  preamble  states:  "The  number  of  unskilful  attorneys  practicing  in  county 
courts  being  a  great  grievance  to  the  country  in  respect  to  their  neglect  and  mis- 
management of  their  clients'  causes  and  other  foul  practices.  ..." 
^  The  Virginia  system  was  influential  throughout  the  South  for  obvious  reasons. 
Moreover,  the  early  territorial  development  of  the  country  occurred  during  the  reign 
of  the  "Virginia  dynasty"  at  Washington.  In  1800,  W.  H.  Harrison  of  this  state  was 
appointed  Governor,  and  hence  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  of  Indiana  Ter- 
ritory. Not  only  did  this  include  all  the  territory  lying  between  Ohio  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  but  in  180*  all  of  the  Louisiana  cession  outside  the  present  state  of 
that  name  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Council.  Hence  in  many  western 
states,  also,  Virginia  ideas  were  planted.  Usually,  though  not  always,  the  require- 
ment that  the  applicant  must  return  to  the  local  court  to  take  the  oath  was  dropped ; 
"license,"  in  such  cases,  became  equivalent  to  "admission."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
requirement  that  moral  character  shall  be  proved  by  a  local  court  was  a  hardy  plant. 
Even  in  states  where  the  required  period,  after  1860,  was  revived,  this  feature  of  a 
local  court  certificate  as  distinguished  from  one  granted  by  one  or  more  attorneys, 
often  remains,  denoting  early  Virginia,  as  opposed  to  New  England,  influence.  Con- 
trast, for  instance,  Illinois  with  Ohio. 
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educational  foundations  than  this  a«id  yet  avoided  the  exti-emes  of  New 
England  Federalism,  the  history  of  our  legal  profession  might  have  been 
very  different.  The  Revisors  of  the  Virginia  laws,  however  (Jefferson  and 
Wythe),  introduced  modifications  better  calculated  to  safeguard  the 
political  ideals  of  the  people  than  the  educational  requirements  of  the 
profession.  In  the  first  place,  the  licensing  system  was  now  made  to  cover 
uniformly  all  branches  of  the  bar,  with  the  result  that  all  gradations 
of  rank  and  privilege  immediately  disappeared.^  In  the  second  place, 
instead  of  a  compensated  board,  the  judges  of  the  General  Court  them- 
selves now  granted  the  license  "after  examination."  The  subsequent 
decentralization  of  the  admitting  authority,  when  circuit  judges  were 
established,  has  already  been  described.'^  This  further  weakening  of  the 
examination  system  was  of  little  practical  importance,  however,  so  long 
as  in  any  case  the  judges  were  expected  to  do  all  the  work.  It  is  only 
under  most  unusual  conditions  that  any  court  or  judge,  in  our  over- 
worked judicial  system,  can  possess  the  time  or  the  technical  skill  to 
devise,  either  personally  or  with  the  assistance  of  attorneys  drafted  for 
the  occasion,  a  static  test  suited  to  eliminate  the  unfit — even  assum- 
ing that  such  a  test  be  inherently  possible.  Our  courts  have  usually 
endeavored  to  resist  extreme  democratic  pressure  so  far  as  lay  within 
their  power.  But  without  even  the  tradition  of  a  study  period  to  sup- 
port them,  there  was  little  they  could  do.  Simple  justice  as  between 
applicants  demanded  that  virtually  everybody  be  let  in,  when  the  test 
itself  was  clearly  inadequate.  The  situation  in  New  England  became  suffi- 
ciently demoralized,  but  in  Virginia  and  in  the  many  states  influenced 
by  it  requirements  sank  to  an  even  lower  level. 


3.  General  Reliance  upon  an  Inadequate  Examination  System 
In  the  other  older  states  the  apprenticeship  system  was  permitted  to  de- 
velop for  a  time  along  its  natural  lines.  Before  it  reached  the  elaborate 
stage  attained  in  New  England,  however,  courts  or  legislatures  inter- 
vened, not  so  much  to  check  as  to  guide  and  assist  professional  control. 
Atacomparatively  early  date  the  state  determined  the  p)eriod  of  appren- 
ticeship that  must  be  served  under  a  member  of  the  profession.  The  state 
likewise  organized  an  examining  system,  the  actual  administration  of 

1  This  latter  development  was  contrary  to  Jefferson's  intention.  See  letter  to  Wythe, 
quoted  below,  page  404. 
s  See  above,  page  63. 
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which  was  committed  to  practitioners.  For  a  time  there  was  some  hesita- 
tion as  to  the  relationship  between  these  two  types  of  educational  test. 
In  New  Jersey  between  1752  and  1767,  and  in  South  Carolina  between 
1785  and  1796,  the  examination  system  existed — as  many  years  later 
in  Massachusetts— as  an  alternative  to  the  requirement  of  several  years 
clerkship.  Very  promptly,  however,  applicants  were  obliged  to  satisfy 
both  tests.  The  early  development  of  this  cumulative  requirement  in- 
fluenced later  developments  in  New  England  and  in  the  West ;  and 
everywhere  the  democratic  reaction  showed  itself  in  two  ways:  first,  in 
a  tendency  to  drop  or  forbid  the  apprenticeship  requirement,  leaving 
only  the  newer  examination  system  in  force;  second,  in  the  failure  to 
construct  adequate  examining  machinery.  The  examination  was  con- 
ducted either  by  the  judges  themselves,  as  under  the  later  Virginia  plan,^ 
or  at  best  by  a  committee"  or  committees^  appointed  by  the  courts. 
Mere  casual  designations  of  lawyers  who  happened  to  be  present  in  the 
court  sometimes  developed  into  standing  committees  not  distinguish- 
able for  practical  purposes  from  permanent  boards.  Doubtless  they  were 
intermittently  zealous  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  The  capital 
feature,  however,  of  the  colonial  Virginia  plan— a  single  board,  the 
members  of  which  were  entitled  to  compensation  for  their  labors — was 
omitted. 

Thus,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  principle  of  a  supplementary  ex- 
amination, conducted  by  the  profession  itself,  disappeared.  In  its  place 
arose  an  independent  examination,  conducted  by  the  state.  The  impor- 
tant educational  test  was  no  longer,  as  in  all  other  countries,  evidence 
of  having  been  in  contact  with  practitioners  or  schools  during  a  defi- 
nite term  of  years.  Instead,  we  have  the  notion,  peculiar  to  this  coun- 
try, of  a  "  bar  examination  "  as  being  on  the  whole  sufficient  in  itself, 
even  though  it  be  sometimes  reinforced  by  a  study  requirement.  Coui*ts 
or  their  committees  are  supposed  to  be  able,  by  a  process  of  tasting, 

'  North  Carolina  after  1760,  Georgia  after  1784,  Maryland  from  an  early  date,  and 
prevailingly  in  New  York  from  as  early  as  1787.  So  also  New  Jersey  from  as  early 
as  175-2,  South  Carolina  from  as  early  as  1785,  until  superseded  in  both  states  by  com- 
mittee examinations. 

■^  New  Jersey  after  1805.  Until  1837  this  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  from  among  the  Serjeants;  thereafter  from  the  counsellors. 
5  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  from  an  early  date.  South  Carolina  after  1796.  Com- 
mittee examinations  were  inaugurated  by  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  so  far  as 
concerned  admission  to  its  own  bar,  in  1830,  and  were  employed  to  some  extent  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  local  courts ;  they  never  took  root,  however,  as  did 
the  county  board  system  in  Pennsylvania. 
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to  decide  what  applicants  have  been  sufficiently  well  baked  in  some  edu- 
cational oven.  The  purely  theoretical  distinction  between  the  old  and 
the  new  ideas  must  not  be  stated  too  broadly.  As  lay  judges  disap- 
peared, the  bench  became  definitely  a  part  of  the  profession  as  well 
as  an  organ  of  the  state.  Examinations  conducted  by  judges  are  still 
examinations  conducted  by  lawyers.  This  is  even  more  obviously  the 
case  where  the  committee  or  board  system  has  been  introduced.  If, 
finally,  the  requirement  of  a  prescribed  period  is  retained  or  revived, 
we  have  a  system  outwardly  resembling  that  from  which  we  departed. 
There  still  remains  the  important  distinction, however,  that  the  examin- 
ing machinery  is  organized  and  controlled  by  the  state.  The  profession 
is  no  longer  an  imperium  in  imperio  entrusted  as  a  whole  with  impor- 
tant functions  closely  connected  with  our  political  life,  and — the  better 
to  accomplish  this  end — permitted  to  determine  its  own  membership. 
Government  acts  now  on  the  individual  lawyer.  His  personal  relation- 
ship to  the  state  is  emphsisized.  The  official  obligation  of  judges,  of 
examining  committees,  and  of  the  ordinary  practitioner,  supersedes, 
in  all  cases  of  conflict,  the  professional  bond.  The  individual  lawyer  has 
ceased  to  be  responsible  solely  to  his  professional  brethren  while  the  pro- 
fession itself  is  responsible  to  the  state.  The  middle  element  of  corpo- 
rate responsibility  and  control  has  been  short-circuited.  It  is  a  general 
tendency  of  governmental  development  to  cut  out,  in  this  manner,  what 
in  a  very  broad  sense  may  be  termed  feudalistic  remains,  and  to  get 
down  to  the  individual.  If  we  were  to  become  a  democratic  community 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  take  the  action 
we  did  with  regard  to  lawyers.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  state,  having 
destroyed  professional  responsibility,  should  not  build  up  educational 
standards  of  its  own.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  however,  these  were  not 
democracy's  primary  concern.  This  was  the  era  of  broadening  suffrage, 
removal  of  property  qualifications  for  office,  rotation  in  office,  attacks 
upon  the  United  States  Bank,  destruction  of  privilege  in  many  forms. 
Hence  both  the  willingness  to  regard  an  unsupported  bar  examination 
as  sufficient  protection  for  the  community,  and  the  failure  to  provide 
£idequate  machinery  even  for  this.  Constructive  work  was  to  come  later. 


4.  Unpaid  Boards  or  Standing  Committees 
The  first  effort  to  improve  the  examining  machinery  took  the  form  of 
substituting  for  direct  judicial  examination  a  system  of  referring  ap- 
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plicaiits  to  uncompensated  boards  or  standing  committees.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Vermont,  and  possibly  in  certain  Connecticut  coun- 
ties, this  practice  had  never  been  abandoned.  Shortly  before  the  Civil 
War  it  was  revived  in  Maine,  and  was  substituted  for  the  decadent 
court  bar  system  in  Rhode  Island.  It  was  introduced  also  for  a  short 
time  into  Illinois  (for  that  one  of  the  three  "grand  divisions"  of  the 
state  which  included  Chicago),  and  into  Louisiana  (for  New  Orleans 
only).  During  the  decade  beginning  1860,  a  few  far  western  territories 
took  up  the  idea.  As  late  as  1870,  however,  there  seem  to  have  been  not 
more  than  nine  jurisdictions  that  contained  what  could  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  be  termed  standing  local  committees  or  boards,  while 
a  centralized  examining  body  is  known  with  certainty  to  have  existed 
only  in  Rhode  Island;  the  New  Jersey  eighteenth  century  committee 
of  counsellors  was  soon  quietly  to  disappear,  if  it  had  not  already  done 
so.  Everywhere  else,  either  a  single  court  operated  directly,  or — in  New 
Hampshire  and  Indiana — therewas  no  educational  test,or — in  twenty- 
nine  jurisdictions — separate  courts  or  judges  conducted  examinations, 
either  personally  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  attorneys  present  or  of 
ad  hoc  committees.'  During  the  following  decade  a  few  additional  states 
introduced  permanent  examining  bodies.^  Written  examinationsexisted 
in  New  York,  and  in  parts  of  Massachusetts  and  Illinois.'  Pennsylvania 
had  a  preliminary  examination  upon  general  education,  at  least  in  cer- 
tain counties. 

'  The  line  between  an  ad  hoc  committee,  appointed  by  a  court  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  to  give  a  perfunctory  examination  to  applicants  for  admission,  and  a  stand- 
ing committee  that  takes  its  responsibilities  more  seriously,  is  not  always  easy  to  de- 
termine. Including  doubtful  cases,  the  jurisdictions  that  in  1870  had  something  in  the 
nature  of  special  examining  machinery  were  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Connecticut, 
Vermont,  Maine,  South  Carolina,  Colorado,  Montana,  New  Mexico  and  (central  com- 
mittees) New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island. 

For  contemporary  judgments  as  to  the  worthlessness  of  the  prevailing  system  of 
bar  examinations,  see  Wellman,  F.  L.,  "Admission  to  the  Bar,"  15  American  Law 
Review  (1881),  295 ;  and  Hunt,  Carleton,  "  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Legal  Educa- 
tion," 4  Rep.  Am.  Bar  Ass.  (1881)  23T. 

*  Massachusetts  1876 ;  Maryland  (for  certain  courts  only)  1876 ;  New  York  1877 ;  New 
Hampshire  (central  committee)  1878 ;  Ohio  (central  committee)  1879 ;  Louisiana  1880. 
By  this  time  also  the  local  Appellate  Courts,  to  which  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  had 
delegated  the  control  over  admissions  granted  to  it  by  the  legislature,  usually  exer- 
cised their  powers  through  committees,  and  applications  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  customarily  referred  to  a  committee. 

'Traces  of  a  written  examination  are  found  also  at  this  date  in  Nevada  and  Idaho. 

The  earliest  written  bar  examinations  in  the  United  States  seem  to  have  been  those 
instituted  by  the  Massachusetts  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  between  1855  and  1859,  for 
applicants  who  could  not  show  three  years  study. 
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5.  Central  Examining  Boards  Financed  out  of  Applicants'  Fees 

The  maxihinery  described  in  the  preceding  section  was  still  obviously 
ineffective.  Meanwhile,  however,  there  had  been  an  important  contem- 
porary movement  in  England  to  improve  all  branches  of  education  and 
public  life  by  requiring  stringent  examinations  of  all  applicants  for  aca- 
demic degrees  or  for  official  positions.^  This  movement  had  its  most 
important  reverberation,  on  this  side  of  the  water,  in  the  agitation  for 
civil  service  reform,  which  dates  from  this  period;  but  in  a  broader 
way  it  helped  to  bring  "examinations"  in  general  into  fashion.  These 
were  regarded  as  a  sort  of  educational  and  political  cure-all  for  our 
ills.  Less  in  a  spirit  of  conscious  imitation  than  because  this  sort  of 
thing  was  in  the  air,  the  strengthening  of  bar  examination  machinery 
came  to  be  considered  as,  on  the  whole,  the  most  important  reform  of 
which  the  legal  profession  stood  in  need  as  a  means  for  ensuring  effi- 
ciency in  its  members.^  Along  with  this  general  and  somewhat  exag- 
gerated emphasis  upon  the  examination  came  the  realization  of  the 
particular  step  that  was  needed  to  make  it  effective.  This  was,  of  course, 
to  establish  a  central  board,  whose  members  should  be  held  to  their 
duties  by  appropriate  financial  arrangements. 

This  development  first  occurred  in  the  small  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  1872  the  Superior  Court,  having  finally  regained  from  the  le- 
gislature power  to  enquire  into  the  "suitable  qualifications"  of  appli- 
cants, attempted  to  revive  the  old  county  bar  recommending  system. 
Since  this  proved  ineffective  under  modern  conditions,  the  court  ruled 
in  1876  that  applicants  were  to  be  examined  by  itself  or  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  it.  In  1878  this  committee  was  converted  into  a  perma- 
nent board,  and  in  1880  it  was  allowed  to  finance  itself  out  of  appli- 
cants' fees.  Thus  quite  unconsciously  the  identical  machinery  that  Jef- 
ferson had  abandoned  in  Virginia  was  reproduced,  a  century  later,  in 
New  England. 

•  The  principal  events  in  the  English  examination  movement  were  the  throwing  open 
of  the  London  University  examinations  in  1858,  the  strengthening  of  the  solicitor's 
examination  in  1860,  and  the  introduction  of  competitive  examinations  for  the  civil 
service  in  1870. 

2  The  substantial  identity  of  our  early  democratization  of  the  bar  with  the  theory  of 
rotation  in  office  (efforts  to  prevent  the  development  of  a  bureaucracy),  and  the  fur- 
ther identity  of  the  movement  to  strengthen  bar  examinations  in  this  country  with 
the  introduction  of  Civil  Service  reform  ideas,  seem  not  to  have  been  generally  rec- 
ognized. Compare,  however,as  to  this  latter  connection,  Wellman,  F.  L.,  "Admission 
to  the  Bar,"  15  American  Law  Revieio  (1881),  315,  and  White,  Colonel  Robert,  Weit 
Virffinia  Bar  Association  Proceedings,  1889,  p.  52. 
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By  1890  three  other  states — Ohio,  \Visconsin  and  Connecticut — 
with  some  variations  of  detail,  had  inaugurated  similar  systems.  The 
Ohio  Supreme  Court  in  1882  followed  the  same  course  as  the  New 
Hampshire  tribunal  by  allowing  compensation  to  its  own  recently  es- 
tablished centralized  examining  committee.  The  Wisconsin  legislature 
in  1885,  on  the  other  hand,  left  the  decentralized  admission  system  of 
this  state  as  it  was,  but  required  all  applicants  to  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee appointed  bv  the  Supreme  Court  for  examination,  before  re- 
turning to  their  respective  courts  for  formal  admission.'  In  these  three 
states  the  committees  were  appointed  annually.  New  Jersey,  when  it 
revived  its  uncompensated  committee  in  1881,  was  the  first  state  to  in- 
troduce the  feature,  common  to  administrative  boards,  of  overlapping 
terms  of  office,  with  the  object  of  preventing  any  sudden  break  in  con- 
tinuity and  tradition.  The  Connecticut  Superior  Court,  in  1890,  was 
the  first  to  combine  this  feature  with  the  principle  of  financing  the 
board  out  of  the  fees  of  applicants. 

By  1890,  then,  reasonably  satisfactory  models  for  a  permanent  central 
examining  board  had  been  developed  by  four  jurisdictions  out  of  forty- 
nine.  New  York's  adoption  of  the  idea  in  1894  gave  it  a  great  impetus, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  American  Bar  Association  it  has  now 
come  to  be  regai'ded  as  an  indispensable  feature  of  an  orthodox  bar  ad- 
mission system.  In  1917  central  boards  of  bar  examiners  functioned, 
with  many  minor  variations  in  form,  in  thirty-seven  jurisdictions,  or 
three-fourths  of  the  total,  usually  with  more  or  less  adequate  financial 
arrangements. 

Reasons  for  the  ineffective  operation  of  this  now  prevalent  machinery 
will  be  set  forth  on  subsequent  pages.' 

'  Compare  the  licensing  "wedge"  driven  by  Virginia  into  its  colonial  "eacli  court 
to  each  "  system,  page  97. 

2  Pages  26T-270,  4.08-4O9;  and  compare  Chapter  III,  sec.  8. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

LAW  IN  ANGLO-AMERICAN  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 
PRIOR  TO  THE  REVOLUTION 

1 .  Part  played  by  the  English  Universities  in  the  Training  of  iMivyers 

IT  has  already  been  pointed  out'  that  the  connection  between  col- 
leges or  universities  and  the  law  is  far  less  intimate  even  to-day  in 
the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  than  in  Continental  Europe 
and  Latin  America.  Visitoi"s  from  France  or  Germany,  from  Brazil  or 
the  Argentine,  have  some  difficulty  in  understanding  why  our  univer- 
sities, which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  natural  home  of  learning,  do  not 
control  education  for  the  law.  In  so  far  as  the  many  factors  which  have 
contributed  to  this  state  of  affairs  can  be  reduced  to  a  single  ultimate 
cause,  it  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  remoteness  of  the  British  Islands 
from  Rome,  the  great  lawgiver  of  western  civilization.  'When  Europe 
gradually  reestablished  ordered  institutions  after  the  chaos  produced 
by  the  barbarian  invasions,  scholars  preserved  the  tradition  of  the  Ro- 
man law.  They  incorporated  with  it  elements  derived  from  local  cus- 
tom, and  were  looked  to  by  the  authorities  of  the  budding  states  to 
provide  systemizations  or  codes  of  law.  Soon  thei-e  arose  law  schools 
possessing  dignity  and  prestige.  These  combined  with  similar  associa- 
tions of  teachers  or  of  students  in  medicine,  theology  and  philosophy, 
to  form  universities  which,  in  their  typical  form,  consisted  of  these  four 
faculties.  For  modern  examples  of  the  way  in  which  rulei-s  have  leaned 
upon  university-trained  scholars  to  draft  their  laws  for  them  we  have 
the  famous  Code  Napoleon,  and  the  Civil  Code  adopted  within  the 
present  generation  by  the  German  Empire,  but  this  dependent  atti- 
tude goes  back  to  the  much  earlier  "reception"  of  the  Roman  law,  as 
it  is  technically  termed:  the  adoption  of  this  body  of  law,  suitably 
modified,  as  the  basis  of  legislation  throughout  Continental  Europe. 
While  the  legislative  authorities  of  the  stiite  have  of  course  remained 
in  ultimate  control,  the  scholars,  acting  in  a  proposing  or  advisory 
capacity,  have  in  a  broad  sense  made  the  law.  Important  questions  of 
public  policy  are  determined  by  the  state,  but  the  technical  shaping 
of  the  law  is  enti-usted  to  experts.  That  the  training  of  the  lawyer 
should  similarly  be  entrusted  to  those  who  make  the  law  has — again 
with  certain  modifications — naturally  followed. 
1  Pages  u-li. 
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The  English  universities  followed  those  of  the  Continent  in  their 
interest  in  Roman  law,  but  they  never  succeeded  in  imposing  their 
legal  conceptions  upon  the  state  authorities.  Various  partial  explana- 
tions for  their  failure  may  be  assigned.  During  a  period  when  all  Eu- 
ropean universities  were  still  dominated  by  ecclesiastical  influences, 
temporal  rulers  asserted  their  independence  of  the  Roman  Church 
somewhat  earlier  and  more  consistently  in  England  than  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Oxford  and  Cambridge  enjoyed  a  lesser  prestige  than  the  early 
Italian  law  schools  or  the  great  University  of  Paris.  Absentee  rulers 
accorded  a  greater  measure  of  responsibility  to  their  own  judicial  ap- 
pointees— established,  in  short,  what  were  essentially  bureaucratic  or- 
gans of  government,  which,  proceeding  with  a  characteristic  devotion 
to  precedent,  built  up  the  common  law  and  fostered  around  their  cen- 
tral courts  their  own  system  of  training.  As  already  suggested,  perhaps 
British  remoteness  and  British  insularity  provide  the  ultimate  expla- 
nation for  all  these  phenomena.  The  fact  is  more  important  than  the 
reasons  for  it.  Although,  just  as  Continental  law  contains  elements  ab- 
sorbed from  local  custom,  so  English  law  has  been  tinctured  with  a 
Romanic  infusion,  nevertheless  the  basis  of  the  two  systems  is  entirely 
distinct.  Roman  law  was  never  "received"  in  England  and  in  countries 
which  inherit  from  it.  Instead,  the  common  law,  developing  out  of  cus- 
toms and  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  became  more  and  more  firmly 
implanted.  Practitioners  and  judges  developed  rules  of  precedent,  with 
which  legislatures,  representing  the  dynamic  element  in  lawmaking, 
later,  in  a  more  or  less  haphazard  way,  interfered.  The  universities, 
however,  committed  to  the  study  of  the  Roman  law,  were  sidetracked. 
They  were  neither  asked  to  help,  nor  did  they  have  any  sympathy  with  a 
type  of  law  so  distinct  from  their  traditional  aims.  A  chasm  developed 
between  the  barristers  with  their  practical  law,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  universities  with  their  academic  interest  in  a  body  of  law  that  had 
no  present  relation  to  reality,  on  the  other.  This  chasm  we  are  still 
engaged  in  slowly  bridging. 

What  made  the  chasm  less  complete  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been  was  the  spirit  of  caste.  In  spite  of  Napoleon's  sneer  at  England 
as  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  a  strong  social  prejudice  against  trade  ex- 
isted in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  indeed  long  afterwards.  Public- 
service  professions,  the  emoluments  of  which  were  paid  by  the  state  — 
diplomacy,  the  army,  the  established  church,  the  bench  —  were  the  oc- 
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cupations  suited  to  gentlemen.  Now,  while  attorneys  were  undeniably 
tradesmen,  supporting  themselves  like  physicians  and  apothecaries  out 
of  the  fees  of  private  clients,  barristers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  cadet 
judges,  so  to  speak.  And  until  they  were  actually  elevated  to  the  bench, 
or  to  other  state-paid  offices,  a  convenient  fiction  enabled  them,  with 
full  dignity,  to  accept  private  pay.  They  received  not  fees,  but  "hono- 
raria," not  collectible  by  legal  process.  Meanwhile,  the  universities 
were  also  the  special  resort  of  the  ruling  class,  and  offered  indeed  at 
this  time  greater  social  than  educational  advantages  to  those  who  were, 
or  who  aspired  to  be  considered,  gentlemen.  William  Blackstone,  the 
grandson  of  an  apothecai-y,  the  son  of  a  silk  merchant,  and  himself  suc- 
cessively banuster-at-law,  Member  of  Parliament,  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  Knight,  was  a  typical  example  both  of  progress  in 
the  social  scale  and  of  the  mantier  in  which  university  and  law  study 
were  in  fact  commonly  combined  by  lieing  prosecuted  by  the  same  per- 
son. L^^nder  the  loose  rules  of  residence  long  in  force  both  in  the  uni- 
versities and  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  he  was  registered  with  both  simul- 
taneously. He  received  his  academic  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Laws^ 
from  Oxford  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  his  call  to  the  bar  (pro- 
fessional degree  of  barrister^)  from  the  Middle  Temple  a  year  later. 
Even  to-day  this  is  the  typical  way  in  which  imiversity  and  law  training 
are  combined  for  admission  to  the  English  bar.  If  the  universities  do 
something  more  for  the  future  lawyer  than  they  did  in  Blackstone's 
student  days,  this  still  is  not  the  principal  reason  why  a  university 
training  for  barristei-s  is  preferred.  Entirely  irrespective  of  any  organic 
connection  between  the  university  curriculum  and  knowledge  of  the 
law,  university  life  then  as  now  supplied  points  of  personal  contact  of 
social  and  professional  value  to  the  future  lawyer.  As  Blackstone  put  it, 
"Gentlemen  may  here  associate  with  gentlemen  of  their  own  rank  and 
degree."'  The  system  encourages  narrow  class  sympathies,  arrogance 

'  It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  layman  that  in  accepted  legal  terminology  "civil"  is 
used  in  three  entirely  distinct  ways.  As  applied  to  courts,  or  in  such  expressions  as 
"civilians,"  the  "civil  service,"  etc.,  it  is  used  to  exclude  the  military  establishment. 
As  applied  to  procedure,  it  refers  to  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  and  equity  as  distin- 
guished from  those  possessing  criminal  jurisdiction.  As  applied  to  law,  when  most 
accurately  employed  it  refers  to  the  Roman  system  of  law  or  modern  outgrowths 
of  the  same,  as  distinguished  from  the  English  common  law,  including  equity,  or  as 
distinguished  from  ecclesiastical  or  canon  law. 
2  See  below,  page  164,  and  compare  page  18. 
*  CommeiUaries,  Introductory  Lecture. 
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and  toadyism,  but  also  a  sense  of  class  responsibility  or  noblesse  oblige 
— the  seamy  and  the  handsome  side  of  caste  tradition. "^ 


2.  Blackstone  and  his  Influence  upon  this  Country 
Just  before  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies,  England  had  taken  the 
first  step  toward  coordinating  the  university  curriculum  with  profes- 
sional legal  education.  Blackstone,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  abandoned  for 
the  time  being  the  attempt  to  build  up  a  London  practice,  and  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  he  might  profitably  deliver  lectures  on  the  com- 
mon law  in  connection  with  professional  work  at  Oxford.  P'ive  years 
later  (1758),  he  became  the  first  incumbent  of  a  new  university  chair— 
the  Vinerian  professorship  of  English  Law — and  thus  established  the 
principle  that  the  cultivation  of  the  common  law  is  a  pursuit  not  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  an  ancient  university.  Blackstone's  elaborate  apol- 
ogy, in  his  Introductory  lecture,  for  regarding  the  common  law  as  a 
proper  academical  study,  should  be  read  in  full  in  order  to  appreciate 
how  radical  was  this  innovation.  His  ambitions  went  even  further.  He 
aspired  to  found  a  resident  college  for  common-law  students,  similar  to 
a  civil-law  college  long  maintained  in  Cambridge.  He  was  not  supported 
in  this  project  by  the  university  authorities,  and  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship in  1766,  but  not  before  he  had  begun  the  publication  of  his 
Commentaries,  the  first  American  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1771— 
72.  This  admirable  systemization  of  the  confused  mass  of  English  pre- 
cedents exerted  a  profound  influence  upon  the  legal  development  of 
this  country.  In  the  first  flush  of  enthusiastic  independence  from  the 
mother  country,  there  was  a  strong  movement  to  repudiate  all  traces 
of  the  English  common  law;  and  although  it  is  now  generally  held 

1  These  expressions  refer,  of  course,  to  England  as  it  was  before  tlie  War  with  Ger- 
many. In  thus  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  original  English  type  of  univer- 
sity as  a  means  of  establishing  or  confirming  useful  personal  connections,  there  is 
no  attempt  to  belittle  the  strictly  educational  value  of  this  type  of  institution  at  its 
best,  transplanted  to  this  country  in  the  form  of  the  endowed  college.  Still  less  is  it 
denied  that  among  the  merits  of  this  type  of  education  perhaps  the  chief  is  that  it 
discourages  the  early  specialization  characteristic  of  the  Continental  university.  In 
the  conflict  between  cultural  and  vocational  theories  of  education,  which  in  one  form 
or  another  is  always  with  us,  the  writer  strongly  inclines  to  the  former  camp,  be- 
lieving that  however  elusive  and  however  difficult  to  ensure,  some  provision  must  be 
made  in  our  educational  scheme  for  other  than  bread-and-butter  interests.  On  the 
whole,  the  English  university  stands  most  prominently  for  this  ideal.  The  point  that 
is  here  made  is  that  the  survival  of  the  type  through  periods  of  decadence  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  it  satisfied  a  natural  social  demand,  even  when  it  did  not 
supply  a  broadly  rounded  education. 
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either  that  this  law  never  was  really  repudiated,  or,  to  the  extent  that 
it  was  so,  that  it  was  subsequently  again  "received,"  scholars  are  still 
disputing  as  to  precisely  what  they  mean  when  they  declare  that  the 
English  common  law  persists  in  this  country.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  what  we  actually  took  over  from  England  was  simply 
Blackstone. 

The  transition  was  effected  somewhat  as  follows :  The  laity  had  a 
general  idea  that  American  law,  so  far  as  not  embodied  in  constitu- 
tions, was  to  be  constructed  by  the  legislatures,  and  that  that  was  all 
there  was  to  it.  Every  uninstructed  person  naturally  pictures  the  law  as 
equivalent  to  legislation,  even  to-day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  judges 
were  confronted  with  the  practical  task  of  rendering  decisions  in  cases 
not  covered  by  legislation.  To  some  extent  they  tried  to  decide  these 
cases  by  the  light  of  reason  and  abstract  justice,  but  soon  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  leaning  upon  precedent  as  a  more  concrete  and  safer  guide. 
Prior  to  1789,  however,  no  American  law  reports  had  been  published, 
and  for  many  years  after  this  there  was  no  great  body  of  strictly  Amer- 
ican precedents,  published  or  unpublished.  The  judges  were  thus  driven 
back  upon  English  precedents.  Had  these  not  been  recently  system- 
atized, it  is  possible  that,  in  our  early  patriotic  reaction  against  every- 
thing English,  the  codifying  spirit,  already  expressed  in  state  consti- 
tutions, would  have  produced  also  statutory  codes,  behind  which  judges 
would  not  have  gone.  Had  this  taken  place,  our  law  would  have  been 
organized  upon  the  Continental  principle,  according  to  which  at  least 
the  general  principles  are  found  in  legislation,  and  judicial  discretion 
is  limited  to  filling  in  details.  The  general  content  of  the  Engli.sh  com- 
mon law  would  have  been  incorporated  into  these  codes  in  the  same 
way  as  the  European  civil  law  had  absorbed  local  customs.  Blackstone, 
however,  provided  an  admirably  comprehensive,  lucid  and  up-to-date 
systemization  of  the  English  common  law,  suitable  alike  as  a  reference 
authority  for  the  courts  and  as  a  textbook  for  students.  The  easiest 
course  to  pursue  was  to  follow  him  in  all  cases  where  constitutions  or 
legislatures  had  not  spoken.  This  original  authority  was  then  supple- 
mented by  the  actual  English  reports  and  by  the  gradually  accumulat- 
ing body  of  American  decisions.  The  legal  fraternity  were  already  ac- 
customed to  this  general  manner  of  procedure,  and  the  laity  had  no 
clear  understanding  of  what  was  going  on  and  were  easily  satisfied  with 
any  system  that  actually  worked.  Thus  we  perpetuated,  or  restored, 
the  English  tradition  that  judges,  in  their  decisions,  declare  the  main 
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body  of  the  law  in  the  light  of  whatever  precedents  they  choose  to 
recognize,  while  the  people,  through  their  legislatures,  merely  express 
their  superior  will  in  regard  to  special  topics  in  which  they  are  particu- 
larly interested.  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  especially  after  the  publi- 
cation of  St.  George  Tucker's  Americanized  version  in  1803,  continued, 
until  hopelessly  antiquated,  to  be  the  core  of  the  whole  system. 


3.  Lam  in  the  Colonial  Colleges 
At  the  time  of  the  separation  from  the  mother  country,  accordingly, 
the  following  tradition  in  regard  to  the  proper  relationship  between 
a  university  and  legal  education  was  already  implanted  in  this  country : 
First,  it  was  generally  felt  that,  for  those  who  aspired  to  reach  the 
higher  ranks  of  the  profession,  a  university  education  was  desirable. 
Secondly,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  education  were  pri- 
marily social  and  cultural ;  it  was  by  no  means  contemplated  that  the 
university  should  undertake  the  technical  training  which  the  practi- 
tioner already  provided  under  the  apprenticeship  system.  Thirdly,  the 
law  had,  however,  recently  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  fit  subject  for 
academic  treatment;  one  to  which  the  university  might  well  devote 
greater  attention  than  it  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  both  in  the 
general  interest  of  all  its  students  and  in  the  particular  interest  of 
those  who  might  subsequently  undertake  professional  law  studies.  This 
tradition  we  had  to  apply  or  adjust  to  our  own  cruder  facilities  of 
higher  education  as  best  we  might.  We  had  no  university  embracing, 
like  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  separate  colleges  united  by  a 
common  bond.  Nine  meagerly  endowed  colleges,  having  no  organic 
connection  with  one  another,  and  separated  by  wide  distances,  were  all 
that  the  new-bom  country  had  to  offer.  The  expansion  of  these  units 
into  complete  institutions — the  later  binding  together  of  these  local 
institutions  into  national  associations  working  together  for  a  common 
end — all  this  was  still  far  in  the  future. 

I'Tie  first  element  in  this  English  tradition — that  a  college  educa- 
tion, irrespective  of  its  content,  is  desirable — had  already  found  ex- 
pression in  the  bar  admission  rules  of  at  least  two  colonies.  In  New 
York,  as  early  as  1 756,  the  rules,  while  not  uniform  throughout  the 
state,  usually  required  college  graduates  to  study  three  years  under  a 
counsellor  as  against  a  period  of  seven  years  for  other  applicants.  In 
Massachusetts  the  Suffolk  County  rules  of  1771  required  all  applicants 
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to  have  a  college  education,  or  a  liberal  education  equivalent  thereto, 
before  entering  upon  the  period  of  office  study. 

ITie  second  element  of  the  tradition — ^that  strictly  professional 
training  was  the  business  of  the  profession  itself — was  assumed  without 
question  everywhere.  Even  in  Virginia,  although  no  requirement  of  a 
definite  period  of  study  has  been  found,  aspirants  for  the  upper  branch 
of  the  bar  who  had  not  been  to  the  English  Inns  of  Court  undoubt- 
edly studied  law,  as  did  Jefferson  under  George  Wythe,  in  the  office 
of  a  lawyer.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection,  however,  that  al- 
ready two  technical  professorships  in  medicine  had  been  established  — 
one  in  1765  at  Benjamin  Franklin's  College  of  Philadelphia,  later  to 
develop  into  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  two  years  after- 
wards at  King's  College  of  New  Yorii,  later  Columbia  University.  Long 
before  this,  moreover,  postgraduate  professional  work  in  divinity  had 
been  organized  in  the  colleges.'  However  fallacious  is  the  analogy  be- 
tween other  professions  and  the  law,  this  analogy  has  been  a  constant 
factor  in  our  educational  development.  The  early  hospitality  displayed 
by  the  colleges  toward  technical  training  in  other  lines  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  in  tracing  the  history  of  legal  education. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  third  traditional  idea — that  colleges  should 
have  something  to  say  concerning  the  rules  governing  the  relations 
between  men — the  announcement  by  Harvard,  as  early  as  1642,  of  sec- 
ond-year lectures  upon  "Ethicks  and  Politicks  at  convenient  distances 
of  time,"  is  significant  both  of  the  bond  that  was  originally  felt  to  exist 
between  these  two  subjects,  and  of  their  early  divorce,  at  least  in  aca- 
demic circles.  Under  the  prevailing  theological  influences,  Ethics,  either 
under  this  name  or  under  the  labels  of  "Moral  Philosophy"  or  of 
"Natural  Law,"  easily  established  itself  as  an  orthodox  college  sub- 
ject everywhere.  Separate  professorships  were  early  instituted  therein.^ 
Subsequently  logic  and  metaphysics  were  added,  and  these  chairs  grad- 

^  The  Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Harvard  doubtless  conducted  postgraduate  work 
from  his  first  appointment  in  1721.  Certainly  in  1780  this  graduate  organization  was 
fully  established  (Quincy,  Josiah,  History  of  Harvard  University,  1840,  I,  535;  II, 
259).  William  and  Mary  organized  postgraduate  professional  work  in  divinity,  dis- 
tinct from  its  philosophical  schools,  in  1727  (Tyler,  Lyon  G.,  Early  Courses  and  Pro- 
fessors at  William  and  Mary  College,  1904,  p.  2).  All  this,  of  course,  was  in  the  di- 
rect line  of  English  tradition. 

2  So  in  King's  College  in  1762,  and  again  in  177.S.  The  claim  put  forward  in  the  Colum- 
bia law  school  announcement,  that  this  latter  chair  of  Natural  Law,  occupied  for  a 
very  brief  time  by  a  clergyman,  was  "the  first  professorship  of  law  in  America," 
is  misleading. 
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ually  developed  into  our  modern  philosophical  departments.  "Poli- 
ticks," on  the  other  hand,  either  disappeared  entirely,  as  at  Harvard, 
or  gradually  cut  loose  both  from  morality  and  from  philosophy  and 
developed  along  lines  of  its  own.  In  the  first  curriculum  of  King's  Col- 
lege (1755)  we  find  "  the  Chief  Principles  of  Law  and  Government,  to- 
gether with  History,  Sacred  and  Profane ;"  these  studies,  together  with 
the  ethics  group  ("Metaphysics,  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy  with 
something  of  Criticism") constituted  the  entire  curriculum  of  the  fourth 
year.  The  plan  of  study  adopted  for  College  of  Philadelphia  seniors  in 
1756  differed  from  this  principally  in  being  somewhat  more  detailed. 
Civil  law  was  now  specifically  mentioned  in  the  politics  group;  and  the 
object  of  these  studies  was  clearly  stated.  They  were  designed  to  bring 
the  student  "  to  a  knowledge  and  practical  sense  of  his  position  as  a 
man  and  a  citizen."'  In  1763  King's  changed  its  president  and  its  pol- 
icy, and  deluged  its  students  with  classics  in  their  senior  year.  Place 
was  found,  however,  for  "Grot:  de  B.  and  P.  or  Pufendorf."^  This  was 
apparently  the  first  appearance  of  international  law  in  the  Ameri- 
can college.  In  1774  King's  College  received  a  grant  of  land  from  Gov- 
ernor Tryon  (on  which  it  never  realized)  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing "Tryonian  Professors,  the  first  Professor  so  to  be  appointed  to  be 
a  professor  of  the  MunicipaP  Laws  of  England."  Superficial  or  abortive 
as  were  all  these  experiments,  it  is  none  the  less  significant  that  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  the  main  trunk  of  academic  education  had 
already  sent  forth  a  political  branch,  and  that  this  branch  had  itself 
begun  to  ramify.  Systematic  instruction  in  law,  as  a  subdivision  of  poli- 
tics, now  distinguished  from  ethics,  wsis  at  least  an  idea  familial'  to 
academic  thought  when  the  doors  of  the  colonial  colleges  were  closed 
by  the  Revolution.* 

1  Logic  and  metaphysics  were  first  to  be  studied  in  order  to  develop  the  student's 
powers  of  thought.  Then  the  main  object  of  the  senior  year  was  to  be  secured  "  by 
a  course  embracing  ethics,  natural  and  civil  law,  and  an  introduction  to  civil  history, 
to  laws  and  governments,  to  trade  and  commerce." 

^  Grotius,  Dejure  belli  et  pacis,  1625;  Pufendorf,  De  jure  naturae  et  gentium,  1672. 
5  The  layman  must  again  be  warned  that  "municipal  law,"  in  the  sense  brought  into 
vogue  by  Blackstone,  does  not  mean  the  law  of  municipalities.  In  ordinary  language 
it  means  the  law  of  the  state  or  nation,  as  distinguished  from  international  law, 
natural  law  (ethics  or  philosophy),  etc.  Blackstone  himself  recognized  the  ambiguity  of 
the  term,  but  adopted  it  as  less  misleading,  when  applied  to  England,  than  "civil  law." 
Legal  terminology  is  in  a  shocking  condition.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  various 
meanings  that  are  attached  to  the  word  "practice." 

<  In  the  other  colleges,  including  Harvard,  this  political  branch  was  not  cultivated 
at  this  time,  except  in  so  far  as  it  might  be  incidentally  touched  upon  under  "Ethics." 
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4.  The  Problem  presented  after  Ike  Revolution 
What,  then,  was  to  be  the  line  of  development  after  the  Revolution? 
Was  the  English  tradition  to  be  preserved,  that  an  academic  educa- 
tion, whether  or  not  it  embraces  political  studies,  is  desirable  but  not 
essential  for  all  good  citizens  —  lawyers  among  the  rest  —  but  that 
actual  professional  instruction  may  best  be  left  to  the  practitioners? 
Or,  following  the  precedent  established  in  medicine  and  theology,  may 
some  or  all  of  this  technical  training  be  given  under  academic  auspices, 
and  a  new  complex  institution  thus  arise,  properly  to  be  termed  a  uni- 
versity? And,  in  case  the  latter  course  should  be  followed,  what  relation 
should  obtain  between  the  old  college  and  the  new  professional  work? 
Should  the  college  continue  to  be  merely  an  optional  preliminary  to 
professional  work,  as  in  the  case  of  medicine?  Or  should  the  univer- 
sity's professional  work  be  strictly  postgraduate,  as  was  apparently  the 
tendency  in  theology?  And  finally,  to  the  extent  that  the  university 
might  properly  attempt  to  displace  the  practitioner  in  the  field  of  pro- 
fessional education  in  the  law,  what  should  be  the  policy  of  the  state 
in  its  bar  admission  recjuirements ?  Should  it  merely  place  the  univer- 
sity, in  its  competition  for  students,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  prac- 
titioner, giving  it  an  opportunity  to  prove  its  claim  as  to  the  superior 
efficacy  of  its  methods?  Or  should  university  law  preparation  be  en- 
couraged as  inherently  superior  to  office  work,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent 
and  how? 

Even  to-day  the  public,  the  profession  and  the  universities  are  far 
from  having  reached  an  agreement  in  regard  to  more  than  one  of  these 
problems.  It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  at  least  a  part  of  the 
process  of  preparing  applicants  for  the  bar  is  a  task  that  the  university 
may  properly  assume.  The  following  chapters  will  show  how  difficult  it 
was  to  establish  even  this  proposition  against  the  conservative  forces 
of  tradition. 

The  four  main  branches  of  the  Harvard  tree  were  first,  Latin;  second,  Greek;  third, 
Logic,  Metaphysics,  Ethics;  fourth.  Natural  Philosophy,  Geography,  Astronomy 
and  the  Elements  of  Mathematics  —  each  confided  to  a  separate  tutor.  There  was 
also  a  professorship  in  this  latter  branch,  in  Divinity,  and  in  Hebrew  and  other  Ori- 
ental languages. 

On  the  general  question  of  the  gradual  emergence  of  "  law"  as  a  topic  distinct  from 
ethics,  politics,  etc. ,  see  below,  pages  135  and  300,  note  1 ;  and  compare  pages  1 48, 
155,  296  and  302. 


CHAPTER  X 
JEFFERSON'S  WORK  IN  VIRGINIA  AND  KENTUCKY 

1.  William  and  Mary  College 

TO  Thomas  Jefferson  belongs  the  credit  of  initiating  university 
instruction  in  professional  law  in  this  country.  His  task  was  the 
easier  for  the  reason  that  the  apprenticeship  system  was  not  so  firmly 
established  in  Virginia  as  in  the  northern  states;  but  his  chief  asset  was 
his  own  daring  and  constructive  mind,  which  had  no  resjject  for  tradi- 
tion as  such  and  erred,  if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  too  bi'oad  and  too  origi- 
nal conceptions.  Believing  that  even  private  law  study  was  preferable 
to  office  work,'  and  cherishing  a  comprehensive  plan,  only  partially 
realized,  for  the  reorganization  of  education  in  Virginia,  he  first  revolu- 
tionized, in  1779,  the  organization  of  his  alma  wa^er,  William  and  Mary 
College.  His  conception  of  a  university,  in  so  far  as  it  owed  anything 
to  foreign  models,  followed  the  later  Continental  rather  than  the  later 
English  type:  the  various  faculties  were  thought  of  as  coordinated, 
rather  than  as  branching  out  of  a  central  college  of  arts  or  philosophy. 
With  characteristic  audacity,  however,  Jefferson  departed  from  the  or- 
thodox four  faculties —  Philosophy,  Theology,  Medicine  and  Law.  Dis- 
carding altogether  the  already  established  theological  faculty  along 
with  all  classical  instruction,  he  accepted  Medicine  and  I^w,  while 
Philosophy  he  split  into  four  parts,  thus  securing  a  symmetrical  coor- 
dination of  six  faculties.  Finally,  in  order  to  adapt  this  scheme  to  the 
small  resources  and  charter  restrictions  of  the  college,  each  faculty  was 
reduced  to  a  single  professorship,  termed,  in  accordance  with  local  tra- 
dition,a  "  school."  One  of  these  six  faculty  chairs,  retained  by  the  presi- 
dent. Bishop  Madison,  included  "Moral  Philosophy  and  the  I^ws  of 
Nature  and  of  Nations."  Another,  filled  by  Jefferson's  law  teacher  and 
fellow  Revisor  of  the  Virginia  statutes,  Chancellor  George  Wythe,  was 
the  school  of  "Law  and  Police."  Wythe's  course  included  not  merely 
lectures  on  municipal  (professional)  law,  of  which  Blackstone  early  be- 
came the  basis,^  and  moot  courts,  an  inheritance  from  the  English  Inns, 

•  Outlining,  in  1790,  a  course  of  study  for  a  young  relative,  he  writes :  "  It  is  a  gen- 
eral practice  to  study  the  law  in  the  office  of  some  lawyer.  This  indeed  gives  to  the 
student  the  advantages  of  his  instruction.  But  I  have  ever  seen  that  the  services  ex- 
pected in  return  have  been  more  than  the  instructions  have  been  worth."  Writinga, 
V,  180. 
2  When  John  Marshall  attended  the  school  in  1780,  the  lectures  seem  to  have  been 
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but  also  lectures  on  government  and  moot  legislatures,  designed  to 
train  students  in  parliamentary  law.  Practical  law  and  practical  poli- 
tics, in  short,  already  differentiated  but  still  combined,  were  fully  recog- 
nized as  fit  subjects  to  be  pursued  within  academic  shades,  under  the 
instruction  of  a  practitioner.  International  law  was  pushed  to  one  side 
as  an  appendage  to  the  related  topic  of  ethics.  The  earliest  recorded 
law  degree  in  the  United  States  was  conferred  here  in  1793  upon  Wil- 
liam H.  Cabell,  later  Governor  of  the  state,  and  presiding  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals.^ 

This  school,  which,  except  as  temporarily  closed  by  the  Revolution- 
ary ^Var,  continued  in  existence  till  1861,^  exerted  its  greatest  influ- 
ence upon  legal  education  through  a  published  work.  St.  George  Tucker, 
who  succeeded  Wythe  as  professor  of  law  in  1789,  explains,  in  the  in- 
troduction to  his  annotated  edition  of  Blackstone,  that  he  had  retained 
the  latter  as  the  basis  of  his  law  school  lectures  because  he  had  no  time 
to  devise  a  systematic  classification  of  his  own.  And  indeed  the  Commen- 
taries, with  notes  adapting  it  to  American  usage,  provided  for  the  time 
being  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  textbook  of  American  law.  Tucker's 
work,  published  in  1803,  fixed  the  Blackstone  tradition  in  this  country, 
and  by  ostensibly  compressing  all  legal  knowledge  within  the  covers  of 
a  single  book,  undoubtedly  discouraged  the  organization  of  law  schools 
elsewhere.  It  made  the  apprenticeship  method  of  teaching  law  practi- 
cable and  sufficient.  Indirectly,  however,  the  W^illiam  and  Mary  school 
doubtless  stimulated  early  abortive  attempts,  shortly  to  be  described, 
to  organize  university  law  schools  in  the  middle  states.  And  two  other 
successful  southern  .schools  are  directly  traceable  to  this  source. 


a  mere  running  commentary  upon  legal  heads  arranged  —  as  commonly  in  reference 
compilations  —  alphabetically.  See  digest  of  Marshall's  notes  in  Beveridge,  Albert  J. , 
Ijife  of  John  Marshall,  1916,  I,  171.  In  178+,  however,  Governor  Jefferson  told  Presi- 
dent Stiles  of  Yale  that  Blackstone  was  the  basis  of  the  law  lectures  (Literary  Diary 
of  Ezra  Stiles,  1901,  III,  126). 

'  For  a  student's  description  of  the  moot  courts  and  legislatures,  as  conducted  in  1 780, 
see  9  William,  and  Mary  Collei/e  Quarterly  (1900),  80.  President  Lyon  G.  Tyler's 
Early  Courses  and  Professors  at  William  and  Mary  College,  1904,  is  the  best  general 
account  of  the  school.  See  also  references  collected  by  Warren,  pp.  343  ff.,  and  "  Laws 
and  Regulations,  1837,"  Bulletin  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  vol.  XI,  no.  2 
(1917). 

»  Wythe  had  about  40  students  in  1780.  In  1839,  the  year  of  the  college's  greatest 
prosperity  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  about  30,  out  of  a  total  attendance  of  140,  were 
law  students. 

The  school  was  revived  in  1920. 
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2.  Transylvania  University 
In  1799  Transylvania  University  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  appointed  a 
William  and  Mary  graduate,  George  Nicholas,  "Professor  of  Law  and 
Politics."  The  professorship  seems  to  have  remained  in  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous existence  until  1879.  Henry  Clay  was  one  of  the  early  incum- 
bents. Nothing  definite  is  known  as  to  its  curriculum;  but  its  title 
and  its  historical  origin  sufficiently  indicate  its  character.  For  a  gener- 
ation this  was  the  only  organized  centre  of  legal  education  west  of  the 
AUeghanies.^ 

3.  University  of  Virginia 
In  Virginia  itself,  JefFerson''s  educational  plans  culminated  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1825.  His  original  design,  which 
was  merely  an  expansion  of  his  William  and  Mary  scheme,  called  for 
ten  distinct  professorships  or  "schools,"  three  of  which  were  to  cover 
the  field  of  what  that  eminent  Harvard  graduate  and  independent 
member  of  Jefferson's  "Republican"  party,  Mr.  Justice  Story  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  had  recently  described  as  "moral, 
political  and  juridical  science."^  These  three  schools  corresponded 
roughly  with  Story's  analysis.  Private  ethics  was  to  be  combined  with 
general  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  belles-lettres  and  the  fine  arts  under 
a  professor  of  " Ideology."  A  professor  of  "  Government"  was  to  give 
instruction  in  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  Political  Economy  and 
"History,  being  interwoven  with  politics  and  law."  Coordinate  with 
these  and  with  the  seven  other  schools,  a  professorship  of  Municipal 
Law  was  to  be  established.  Practical  exigencies,  however,  reduced  the 
three  professorships  concerned  with  the  laws  of  human  conduct  to  two, 
one  of  Ethics  and  Moral  Science  and  one  of  Law  and  Politics.'  The 

1  It  started  with  about  19  students.  In  1891-23  its  attendance  was  -iS,  as  against 
Litchfield's  26.  In  184.2-43,  under  George  Robertson,  it  had  75  students,  being  sec- 
ond only  to  Harvard.  See  Peter,  Robert  and  Johanna,  Transylvania  University^  Its 
oriffin,  rise,  decline  and  fall,  1896;  and  Lewis,  A.  F.,  History  of  Hufher  Education  in 
Kentucky,  1899. 

Transylvania  (or  Kentucky  University,  as  it  was  designated  from  1865  till  1908) 
later  revived  its  law  school  from  1892  till  1895,  and  again  from  1905  till  1912,  when 
the  attempt  was  definitely  abandoned. 

2  In  his  review  of  David  Hoffman's  Course  ofLepal  Study.  See  below,  page  124-.  Note 
the  expansion  of  Harvard's  old  formula  of  "  Ethicks  and  Politicks,"  by  the  subdivi- 
sion of  the  second  element. 

'  The  complete  scope  of  the  law  school  course,  as  enacted  by  the  Rectors  and  Visit- 
ors in  1825,  just  prior  to  Jefferson's  death,  was  stated  as  follows:  "In  the  School  of 
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latter  chair  was  filled  in  1826,  after  failure  to  secure  a  more  distin- 
guished incumbent  of  sound  Republican  views,'  by  a  middle-aged  prac- 
titioner, John  T.  Lomax.  Under  him  and  his  successors  both  law  and 
politics  —  or,  to  use  the  modern  term,  government — continued  to  be 
taught  together,  as  in  William  and  Mary.  As  the  field  grew  too  large 
to  be  cultivated  by  one  man,  an  additional  professor,  specializing  in 
Constitutional  Law,  was  appointed  in  1851,  and  the  old  school  or  sin- 
gle professorship  thus  became  the  present  department  of  law  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.  International  law,  under  the  Blackstonian  in- 
fluence, likewise  continued  to  be  offered  by  the  law  department  rather 
than  by  the  college.  Political  economy  and  history,  however,  were 
crowded  out  of  the  law  course,  being  given  in  other  schools  when  given 
at  all.^  For  many  years  a  law  student  was  encouraged,  though  not  re- 
quired, to  register  in  more  than  one  school  of  the  university.^ 

Law  shall  be  taught  the  common  and  statute  law,  that  of  the  Chancery,  the  lawsi 
Feudal,  Civil,  Mercatorial,  Maritime,  and  of  Nature  and  Nations;  and  also  the  prin- 
ciples of  Government  and  Political  Economy."  Compare  Appendix,  pages  454-456. 
'  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Madison  in  18^6,  Jefferson  wrote  :  "  In  the  selection  of  our 
law  professor,  we  must  be  rigorously  attentive  to  his  political  principles."  He  observes 
that  lawyers  had  been  originally  whigs,  but  that  "  after  the  honied  Mansfieldism  of 
Blackstone  became  the  students'  hornbook,  from  that  moment  that  profession  (the 
nursery  of  our  Congress)  began  to  slide  into  toryism,  and  nearly  all  the  young  brood 
of  lawyers  now  are  of  that  hue.  They  suppose  themselves  indeed  to  be  whigs,  because 
they  no  longer  know  what  whiggism  or  republicanism  means.  It  is  in  our  .seminary 
that  that  vestal  flame  is  to  be  kept  alive ;  it  is  thence  to  spread  anew  over  our  own 
and  the  sister  states."  See  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  Unheraity  of  Virginia, 
pp.  137-140,  both  for  the  passage,  and  for  a  discussion,  appropriate  to  present  day 
conditions,  of  the  extent  to  which  university  authorities  are  justified  in  drawing 
political  lines  in  making  faculty  appointments. 

-See  below,  pages  146,  296,  for  the  gradual  transformation  also  of  "Constitutional 
Law  "  from  a  governmental  into  a  technical  legal  topic,  in  other  law  schools ;  and  see 
pages  155,  .302,  for  the  gradual  conformity  of  this  school  to  the  prevailing  practice. 
'  Herbert  B.  Adams'  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Vtrginia,  1888,  is  the  best 
authority  on  the  early  University  of  Virginia  law  school.  For  Jefferson's  views  on  legal 
education,  in  addition  to  the  references  found  here,  see  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
ed.  P.  L.  Ford,  1892-99,  V,  pp.  172, 180.  See  aUo  Patton,  John  S.,  Jefferson,  Cabell, 
and  the  University  of  Virginia,  1906. 


CHAPTER  XI 

UNIVERSITY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1.  Columbia  College 

A  MOST  ambitious  organization  of  higher  education  was  projected 
in  New  York  in  1784.  Old  King's  College  was  to  be  revived  under 
the  name  of  Columbia,  and,  together  with  schools  and  colleges  subse- 
quently to  be  established,  was  to  form  part  of  the  state-wide  and  state- 
controlled  "  University  of  New  York,"  governed  by  a  Board  of  Regents. 
Columbia  itself  was  to  add  to  its  Arts  Faculty  the  traditional  profes- 
sional faculties  of  Divinity,  Medicine  and  Law.  This  latter  was  to  con- 
sist of  three  professors:  one  of  "the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations; "one 
of  "the  Roman  Civil  Law;"  and  one  of  "Municipal  Law."  The  project 
failed  for  want  of  funds.  In  1787  Columbia  regained  its  independence 
under  its  separate  board  of  trustees,  and  the  "University  of  the  State 
of  New  York"  (as  the  State  Board  of  Regents  is  still  officially  termed) 
was  relegated  to  its  present  position  of  general  administrative  control, 
more  and  more  restricted  to  non-collegiate  education.  So  far  as  legal 
education  was  concerned,  there  was  then  adopted  a  plan  resembling 
that  of  Jefferson,  but  less  symmetrical,  in  that  the  traditional  college 
was  not  split  up  but  retained  its  unified  organization.  The  professor  of 
Geography  and  German  in  the  college,  Dr.  Gross,  had  already  devel- 
oped a  comprehensive  history  course.  Moral  Philosophy  was  also  en- 
trusted to  him,  and  under  this  title  he  organized  a  course  which  included 
government  and  international  law.  In  addition,  a  young  Federalist  pol- 
itician— James  Kent — was  appointed  professor  of  law,  and  in  1794 
began  delivering  a  course  of  lectures.  Like  Blackstone,  Kent  considered 
the  municipal  law  (including  both  government  and  the  common  law) 
to  be  his  special  province,  but  he  prefaced  his  discussion  of  this  with 
general  lectures  which  encroached  somewhat  upon  his  academic  col- 
league's field.  Already  there  was  discernible  that  duplication  of  effort 
that  appears  in  several  American  universities  to-day — the  teaching  of 
identical  subjects  from  two  different  points  of  view  in  the  government 
or  "political  science"  department  of  the  college  and  in  the  separately 
organized  law  school.  Following  Blackstone  also  and  the  Philadelphia 
experiment  described  in  the  next  paragraph,  which  antedated  his  own 
lectures  by  a  few  years,  Kent  entertained  no  design  of  appealing  only 
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to  future  law  practitioners,  nor  of  conducting  a  complete  law  course 
even  for  them.  "Nothing  I  apprehend  is  to  be  taught  here,"  he  an- 
nounced in  his  introductory  lecture,  "but  what  may  be  usefully  known 
by  every  Gentleman  of  Polite  Education,  but  is  essential  to  be  known 
by  those  whose  intentions  are  to  pursue  the  science  of  the  Law  as  a 
practical  Profession."  Somewhat  inconsistently,  however,  with  the  pre- 
servation of  the  academic  ideal,  the  lectures  were  thrown  open  to  out- 
siders, who  constituted  the  bulk  of  such  few  students  as  attended. 

The  failure  of  the  experiment  may  be  ascribed,  partly  to  the  fact 
that  Kent  was  drawn  away  fi'om  legal  education  to  more  important 
pursuits;  partly  to  the  fact  that  in  this  mere  stop-gap  work  he  was  not 
seriously  pursuing  a  single  definite  mission.'  Resigning  his  professor- 
ship in  1798  to  begin  his  distinguished  career  on  the  bench,  he  returned 
to  Columbia  in  1824  to  revive  his  lecture  course.  After  a  year  and  a 
half,  however,  he  tired  of  the  labor,  and  although  his  name  was  carried 
on  the  catalogue  till  his  death  in  1847,  he  delivered  no  more  lectures. 
He  thus  found  time  to  produce  the  first  systematic  treatise  upon  Amer- 
ican law,  conceived  in  the  general  spirit  of  Blackstone's  C(mimentaries 
but  independently  composed,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  adaptation 
of  Blackstone  that  St.  George  Tucker  had  already  produced  a  generation 
previously.*  The  first  edition  of  Kent's  famous  Commentaries  appeared 
in  four  successive  volumes  between  the  years  1826  and  1830.  Columbia, 
like  William  and  Mary,  exerted  its  greatest  influence  upon  legal  edu- 
cation through  stimulating  productive  scholarship,  and  thereby  carried 
the  development  of  American  law  one  stage  further.' 

1  During  his  first  academic  year  of  1794-9.5  he  delivered  a  course  of  twenty-six  lectures 
to  seven  college  students  and  thirty-six  lawyers  and  law  students  not  connected  with 
the  college.  The  following  year  he  delivered  thirty-one  lectures  to  two  students  be- 
sides his  own  clerk.  The  following  year  he  had  no  students  at  all,  the  next  year  six 
or  eight.  Apparently  the  design  was  to  cover  the  entire  course  in  a  single  year.  The 
outline  of  the  course  published  in  1795  contains  37  lectures  :  3  "Preliminary  Disser- 
tations;" 10  "On  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  United  States"  dealing  with  the 
organization  of  the  federal  government,  including  practice  in  the  federal  courts ;  24 
"  On  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  of  which  the  first  three 
dealt  with  what  we  should  to-day  term  governmental  organization ;  the  remainder 
with  the  usual  common-law  heads. 

*  See  above,  page  117.  Kent's  title  to  priority  in  the  production  of  a  systematic  treatise 
upon  American  law,  modeled  in  a  general  way  upon  Blackstone,  rests  upon  the  ex- 
tent of  the  field  that  he  attempted  to  cover.  Zephaniah  Swift  (see  Appendix,  page 
431),  in  his  Si/slem  of  the  Ldics  of  the  Stale  of  Connecticut,  179.5,  was  the  first  to  per- 
form the  same  service  for  the  law  of  a  single  state. 

*  The  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations  continued  to  be  taught  as  an  academic  study.  In 
1810,  under  the  title  of  "Principles  of  Public  Law,"  these  subjects  were  included  in 
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2.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Similar  attempts  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  produced  similar  but 
less  important  results.  Benjamin  Franklin's  College  of  Philadelphia, 
revived  in  1789  and  merged  two  yeai's  later  with  the  new  L^niversity 
of  Pennsylvania,  inaugurated  in  1790  a  three-year  law  course  under 
James  Wilson,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — 
Philadelphia  being  at  this  time  the  national  capital.  Three  lectures 
were  to  be  delivered  weekly  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  addi- 
tional so-called  law  exercises  every  Saturday.  The  opening  lecture  was 
attended  by  President  and  Mrs.  Washington,  the  members  of  Congress 
and  other  persons  of  distinction. 

The  non-vocational  Blackstonian  aim  of  the  course  was  expressed  in 
the  following  language:  "The  obvious  design  of  the  plan  is  to  furnish 
a  rational  and  useful  entertainment  to  gentlemen  of  all  professions,  and 
in  particular  to  assist  in  forming  the  legislator,  the  Magistrate  and 
the  'Lawyer.'"  In  connection  with  this  design,  Wilson  was  the  first  to 
attempt  the  ambitious  project  which  even  Kent  later  could  not  quite 
complete — the  restatement  of  Blackstone  inAmerican  terms.  He  wasted 
the  entire  first  year  of  his  lecture  course,  however,  upon  introductory 
generalities,  including  international  law.  During  the  second  year  he 
covered  the  field  of  governmental  organization  in  the  L^nited  States,  as 
a  subdivision  (following  Blackstone)  of  the  Law  of  Persons;  he  started 
also  upon  Criminal  Law,  but  before  the  close  of  the  year  he  abandoned 
the  course,  though  until  his  death  in  1798  he  retained  his  nominal 
position  as  university  professor.  In  1817  the  law  course  was  revived 
under  Charles  W.  Hare,  who  planned  to  devote  three  successive  years, 
first  to  "Natural  Jurisprudence,"  second  to  "International  Jurispru- 

the  department  of  "  Science  of  Mind  and  Morals."  President  Duer  (1830-42),  himself 
a  lawyer,  lectured  upon  Constitutional  Law.  For  the  work  of  William  H.  Betts  and 
Francis  Lieber,  leading  up  to  the  revival  of  technical  instruction  under  Dwight  in 
1858,  see  below,  page  158,  and  compare  page  333. 

See  Kent's  Introductory  Lecture  to  a  Course  of  Law  Lectures,  1794;  Dissertations, 
being  the  Preliminary  Part  of  a  course  of  Law  Lectures,  1795 ;  Lecture  introductory  to  a 
Course  of  law  lectures,  1824;  Commentaries  on  American  Law,  1826-30;  for  evidence 
of  how  closely  his  completed  work  conformed  to  his  original  outline,  prepared  thirty 
years  before. 

For  general  references,  see  History  of  Columhia  University,  1754-1904,  especially 
pp.  64,  78,  91-92,  335  ff.;  also  William  Kent's  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  James  Kent, 
1898,  p.  77  ;  and,  for  the  later  Dwight  school,  Dwight's  own  account  in  1  Green  Baff 
(1889),  141,  "  Columbia  College  Law  School,  New  York ;"  Matthews,  Brander,  Thes* 
Many  Years,  1917,  pp.  133-137;  Kenny,  Courtney,  36  N.S.  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Comparative  Leffialation  (1916),  185. 
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dence,"  third  to  "  Jurisprudence  of  the  United  States  and  Pennsylva- 
nia." After  a  single  year,  however,  Mr.  Hare's  health  gave  way,  doubt- 
less under  the  strain  of  doing  justice  to  this  programme.  By  1834 
the  chair  of  law  had  been  formally  abolished.' 


3.  Univernty  of  Maryland 
In  some  ways  the  most  interesting  of  these  middle  states  experiments 
was  that  conducted  in  Baltimore.  In  the  two  other  large  cities  the  at- 
tempt to  graft  a  professional  law  faculty  upon  an  older  academic  col- 
lege was  an  extension  of  a  movement  already  started  in  medicine.  In 
Maryland,  however,  no  strong  academic  college  antedating  the  Revo- 
lution existed.  An  attempt  in  1784  to  create  a  state  university  which 
should  embrace,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  contemporary  "  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York,"  two  colleges  recently  established  on  the 
western  and  on  the  eastern  shores,  was  definitely  abandoned  in  1806. 
Meanwhile,  in  several  large  cities  local  medical  associations  had  begun 
to  assume  control  over  education  for  their  profession,  in  somewhat  the 
same  manner  as  the  county  bar  associations  of  New  England,  and  in- 
deed had  proceeded  farther  in  this  direction  than  the  American  bar  has 
ever  gone.  They  not  merely  prescribed  rules  under  which  their  individual 
members  should  train  apprentices,  but  also — like  the  lawyers  later  in 
England  and  Canada — they  organized  central  lecture  courses  orschools 
of  their  own.  With  some  confusion  of  terminology,  due  to  varying  Eu- 
rof)ean  precedents,  these  medical  associations  were  sometimes  known  as 
"faculties"  or  "colleges;"  the  latter  term  was  naturally  applied  to  the 
developed  school,  especially  as  it  assumed  visible  form  in  the  shape  of 
a  building.  In  1807  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  arose  thus 
in  New  York,  and  eventually  ousted  Columbia  College  from  the  field 
of  medical  education,  only  to  be  itself  later  absorbed  into  the  greater 
Columbia  University.  Later  in  the  same  year  an  incorporated  College 
of  Medicine  of  Maryland  started  in  Baltimore  in  the  same  way,  and  in 
1812  the  attempt  was  made  to  expand  this  into  a  university.  A  charter 

I  See  Klingelsmith,  Margaret  C.  "History  of  the  Department  of  Law,"  in  Univer- 
sity of  Penmylvania  Proceedim/s  at  the  Dedication  of  the  New  Jiuilding  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Law,  1900,  pp.  213  ff.;  also  Wood,  George  B.,  "History  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  from  its  Origin  to  the  Year  1827,"  3  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Penmylvania  (l»3i),  109. 

Wilson's  lectures,  so  far  as  completed,  were  published  in  1804.  They  also  consti- 
tute the  bulk  of  James  DeWitt  Andrew's  Works  of  James  Wilton,  1896. 

The  law  department  was  revived  under  Judge  George  Sharswood  in  1850. 
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y/as  secured  for  the  University  of  Maryland,  which  was  to  be  organized 
by  having  the  Medical  Faculty  annex  to  itself  the  three  other  tradi- 
tional faculties.  Collectively,  the  memliers  of  all  four  faculties  were  to 
constitute  the  corporation  under  the  name  of  Regents  with  a  general 
governing  power;  each  faculty,  however,  was  to  be  self-perpetuating 
and  with  power  to  appoint  its  own  dean,  professors  and  lecturers. 

The  attempt  to  build  up  faculties  of  Theology  and  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences came  to  nothing.'  A  Law  Faculty  of  six  was,  however,  promptly 
appointed,  and  one  of  their  number,  David  Hoffman,  set  himself,  with 
commendable  industry  and  conscientiousness,  to  the  task  of  organizing 
the  prospective  curriculum.  It  took  him  four  years  to  complete  his  task. 
Publishing  the  result  in  1817,  under  the  title  of  "A  Course  of  Legal 
Study,"  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  it  declared  by  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  in  an  elaborate  contemporary  review,  to  be  "the  most  perfect 
system  for  the  study  of  the  law  which  has  ever  been  offered  to  the 
public."^  The  course  was  organized  under  thirteen  titles,  and  included 
not  merely  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  what  we  should  to-day 
designate  Government,  and  the  various  heads  of  practitioners'  law,  but 
also  International  Law,  Roman  Law  and  Political  Economy.'  Story 
estimated  that  it  would  take  seven  years  to  complete  the  course.  The 
poverty  of  the  so-called  university  not  permitting  instruction  to  be 
offered  at  once,  especially  in  face  of  competition  from  Judge  Dorsey's 
private  school,  Hoff'man  waited  four  yeai-s  more.  Then,  in  1821,  after  a 
loan  from  the  legislature  had  put  the  medical  school  upon  its  feet,  he 
published  a  syllabus  outlining  a  slightly  modified  course*  in  law,  which 
he  proposed  to  cover  in  two  years  of  ten  months  each,  lecturing  one  hour 
daily.  Instruction  was  to  begin  the  following  autumn  in  case  a  sufficient 
number  of  students  should  apply.  It  was  not  until  Judge  Dorsey's 
death,  however,  in  1823,  that  Hoffman  delivered  his  first  lecture,  and 
it  took  him  much  longer  to  cover  the  ground  than  he  had  planned.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  third  year  he  was  still  lecturing  upon  his  third 
title.  To  supplement  the  lectures  proper,  he  had  attempted  to  build  up 

^  Much  later,  St.  John's  College  of  Annapolis,  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  older 

university,  was  for  a  time  affiliated  in  a  nominal  union. 

'  Story's  review,  originally  published  in  the  North  American  Beinmo  of  that  year,  is 

reprinted  in  his  Miscellaneous  Writings,  1835,  pp.  223  S. 

'  See  Appendix,  pages  454-456. 

*  Political  Economy,  and  the  Constitutions  and  Laws  of  the  Several  States,  were 

dropped.  Legal  Biography  and  Bibliography  and  "Professional  Deportment"  (legal 

ethics)  were  added. 
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three  supplementary  organizations:  a  "Maryland  Law  Institute"  (quiz 
classes);  a  "Rota"  (debating  society);  and  an  elaborate  system  of  moot 
courts,  which  he  hoped  w()uld  attract  junior  lawyers  as  well  as  students 
— an  idea  traced  by  himself  back  to  the  English  Inns  of  Court,  but 
obviously  immediately  derived  from  the  Philadelphia  Law  Academy.' 

Hoffman's  hopes  were  disappointed.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  ex- 
presses fear  that  "the  whole  of  our  plans  ...  is  to  be  eventually  de- 
feated by  the  Avant  of  suitable  encouragement."  At  this  juncture  the 
univei-sity  property  was  seized  by  the  state,  and  the  faculties  ousted 
from  control;  and  although  Hoffman,  like  the  medical  professors,  ac- 
cepted appointment  from  the  new  trustees,  a  controversy  arose  over 
the  sale  and  delivery  of  his  law  library  to  the  university.  He  ceased 
lecturing  in  1832,  and  shortly  thereafter  fled  to  Europe,  leaving  an 
unsatisfied  judgment  behind  him.  In  1836  he  brought  out  a  revised 
edition  of  his  Course  of  Study,  expanded  and  brought  up  to  date.  In 
addition  to  his  original  thirteen  titles,  he  included  a  list  of  nine  aux- 
iliary subjects,  among  which  were  Geography  and  History,  Oratory, 
Law  Reform,  Military  Law  and  Logic.  An  appendix  discussed  note- 
books, moot  courts  and  debating  societies.  The  work,  originally  in- 
tended for  students  only,  was  now  dedicated  to  the  profession  at  large, 
and  was  in  effect  a  systematized  bibliography  of  every  department  of 
human  knowledge  that  bore  in  any  way  upon  American  law.  Judges 
and  practitioners  would  find  it  useful  for  pui-poses  of  reference,  while 
students  or  their  teachers  could  plan  appropriate  courses  of  study  by 
its  aid.  For  those  who  wished  to  secure  admission  to  the  bar  without 
waiting  for  the  full  six  or  seven  years  required  to  cover  the  entire 
course,  three  shorter  courses,  composed  of  selected  subjects,  were  care- 
fully devised:  one  to  occupy  four  years;  one  to  occupy  three  years;  one, 
still  briefer,  devised  for  country  practitioners.  Hoffman's  breadth  of 
treatment  under  each  division  of  his  work  may  be  illustrated  by  a 
single  example.  The  first  of  his  readings  under  "Professional  Deport- 
ment" (legal  ethics)  was  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 

The  fundamental  weakness  of  Hoffman's  great  design  is  revealed  in 
his  own  introduction.  American  law  was  already  expanding  at  such  a 
rate  that  a  systematic  survey  of  the  entire  field  became  antiquated  al- 
most as  soon  as  it  was  published.  In  1844,  with  his  library  and  a  testi- 
monial from  Chief  Justice  Taney  as  a  nucleus,  he  attempted  to  start  a 
private  law  school  in  Philadelphia,  but  in  1847  he  returned  to  Europe 
>  Page  432. 
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to  gather  material  for  a  history  of  the  world,  and  before  his  death  in 
1854  he  had  actually  published  this  down  to  the  year  573.  His  diffu- 
sive tendencies  contributed  to  the  failure  of  what  was  in  any  case  a 
hopeless  task — that  of  reforming  legal  education  single-handed.* 


4.  Untimely  Nature  of  these  Experiments 
It  will  be  observed  that  academic  authorities  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore  were  inclined  from  the  beginning  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  organized  higher  education  in  these  large  cities.  The  funda- 
mental reason  for  their  failure  to  build  up  university  instruction  in  law 
at  this  time  was  that  the  apprenticeship  system  was  still  too  firmly  en- 
trenched. The  members  of  the  profession  as  a  whole  were  satisfied  with 
the  system  under  which  they  themselves  had  been  trained.  Or,  if  they 
recognized  that  anything  more  was  needed,  supplementary  lectures, 
given  under  bar  association  auspices,  seemed  to  them  sufficient.^ 
In  New  England  conditions  were  similarly  unfavorable,  and  in  ad- 

'  Apparently  the  only  financial  assistance  extended  to  Hoffman  by  the  University 
was  to  provide  rented  quarters,  and  to  pay  him  $5000  for  the  library  which  he  failed 
to  deliver.  His  energetic  publicity  campaign  included  announcements,  as  pathetic  as 
they  were  unprofessional,  that  his  educational  activities  in  no  way  diminished,  but 
rather  increased,  his  capacity  to  serve  private  clients. 

A  full  history  of  the  University  may  be  found  in  Cordell,  E.  F.,  Ilktorical  Sketch  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  1S91.  The  development  of  Hoffman's  work  may  be  traced 
in  Judge  Story's  review  of  the  first  (1817)  edition  of  his  Course  of  Legal  Study,  already 
cited;  and  in  the  following  accessible  publications  by  Hoffman:  Syllabus  of  a  course 
of  lectures  on  law  proposed  to  he  delivered  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  1821 ;  Lec- 
ture introductory  to  a  Course  of  Lectures  now  delivering  in  the  University  of  Maryland, 
1823;  two  additional  lectures  in  the  series,  printed  in  1825  and  1826;  A  Course  of 
Legal  Study,  second  edition,  1836.  Under  the  ambiguous  title  of  Legal  Outlines,  Vol. 
I,  he  published  the  substance  of  his  lectures  upon  his  first  title,  in  1829 ;  this  was 
reprinted  in  England,  with  slight  changes,  as  Legal  Outlines,  1836.  In  18+6,  as  an 
advertisement  for  his  Philadelphia  "Law  Institution,"  he  published  an  extract  from 
his  Course  of  Legal  Study,  under  the  title  Hints  on  the  Professional  Deportment  of 
Lainyers  with  some  Counsel  to  Law  Students.  As  a  systematic  treatise  on  legal  ethics 
this  antedated  the  better  known  work  of  Judge  Sharswood. 

In  1839  the  medical  profession  regained  control  of  the  University.  By  the  vote  of 
two  surviving  members  of  the  Law  Faculty  this  school  was  resuscitated  thirty  years 
later. 

'  For  unsuccessful  attempts  to  accomplish  this  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  see 
Appendix,  pages  431,  432. 

In  addition  to  the  three  experiments  described  in  the  text,  Columbian  College, 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  (the  present  George  Washington  University),  opened  a  law 
school  under  Judge  William  Cranch  and  W.  T.  Carroll,  in  1826,  which  was  abandoned 
the  following  year  owing  to  financial  difficulties.  See  Stockton,  C.  H.,  "Historical 
Sketch,"  19  Records  of  the  Columbia  Historical  Society  (1916),  99,  124. 
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dition  there  was  the  less  need  for  university  instruction  in  law,  for  the 
reason  that,  as  will  appear  in  the  following  chapter,  successful  private 
law  schools  had  been  started.  The  New  England  colleges  were  slower, 
therefore,  to  enter  the  field  of  technical  legal  education,  than  were  the 
institutions  that  had  been  started  more  recently  in  the  middle  Atlantic 
states.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  did  take  this  step  they  profited 
much  by  the  already  established  private  schools,  and  so  were  enabled 
to  succeed.  These  schools  provided  the  real  basis  for  what  was  to  be  the 
dominant  type  of  university  legal  education  in  this  country. 


CHAPTER  XII 
EARLY  PRIVATE  LAW  SCHOOLS 

THE  early  private  law  school  was  essentially  a  specialized  and  elabo- 
rated law  office.  It  originated  in  New  England,  where  the  appren- 
ticeship system  was  most  firmly  established,  spread  from  there  into 
other  states,  and  was  eventually  not  so  much  destroyed  as  absorbed  by 
the  college  or  university  law  school,  whose  character  it  largely  deter- 
mined. As  a  fully  developed,  self-conscious  institution,  announcing 
itself  as  such,  it  appeared  slightly  later  than  the  early  southern  college 
law  school.  Unlike  this  artificial  creation,  however,  it  developed  by 
imperceptible  steps  out  of  a  practitioner's  class  and  represents  a  more 
primitive  type  of  educational  organization.  The  two  conditions  requi- 
site for  its  appearance  were,  first,  a  reasonably  large  and  accessible  sup- 
ply of  prospective  law  students,  among  whom  it  could  market  its  edu- 
cational wares;  and  second,  an  attitude  in  the  profession  favorable  to 
specialization  in  legal  education.  Certain  states  continued  at  first  the 
tradition,  embodied  in  the  English  statutes,  that  it  was  unethical  on 
the  part  of  a  single  practitioner  either  to  attempt  to  corner  the  profit- 
able educational  market  for  his  private  gain,  or  to  teach  law  so  ex- 
tensively as  to  flood  the  profession.  Suffolk  County  (Boston)  practi- 
tioners in  1783 — all  New  Hampshire  practitioners  in  1805 — bound 
themselves  to  take  not  more  than  three  students  into  their  respective 
offices.  In  these  states  the  natural  line  of  development  was  thus  checked 
for  a  time.  It  was  not  until  after  Harvard  had  made  its  first  unsuc- 
cessful incursion  into  the  field  of  legal  education  that  professional  vigi- 
lance in  Massachusetts  relaxed  and  that  this  state  fell  into  line  with  the 
general  movement. 

1 .  The  LUc/ifield  Law  Sc/wol 
Connecticut,  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  had  proportionally  a 
much  greater  population,  as  compared  with  other  states,  than  she  has 
to-day.'  She  was  geographically  accessible  to  students  from  other  states. 
Her  rules  for  admission  to  the  b«ir,  by  prescribing  a  definite  term  of 
office  clerkship,  protected  the  practitioners  in  the  educational  monopoly 

'  According  to  a  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  estimate  Connecticut  had  a  population  of 
203.000  in  1780;  greater  than  New  York  and  greater  than  Rhode  Island,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont  combined ;  about  two-thirds  the  population  of  Massachusetts. 
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which  they  enjoyed  as  a  class;  by  not  limiting  the  number  of  students 
in  any  office,  they  permitted  free  competition  inside  of  the  profession. 
Every  lawyer  received  all  the  students  he  could  get.  The  only  limitations 
upon  the  size  of  his  class  were  his  own  organizing  and  business-getting 
ability,  and  the  leisure  that  was  left  to  him  from  more  important  occu- 
pations. If  Jesse  Root,'  for  instance,  practicing  in  Hartford  before  the 
Revolution,  trained  future  law  school  teachers  rather  than  established 
a  law  school  himself,  the  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in  his  subsequent 
successful  career  in  the  army,  in  the  Continental  Congress  and  on  the 
bench.  Similarly,  his  somewhat  younger  contemporary,  Charles  Chaun- 
cey  ^  of  New  Haven,  recorded  as  a  "lecturer  on  jurisprudence"  for  forty 
years,  represents  a  more  advanced  stage  of  educational  development; 
but  he,  too,  was  diverted  by  higher  ambitions  during  the  early  yeare 
of  his  career,  and  when  he  retired  from  the  bench  in  1793,  the  famous 
Litchfield  law  school  had  already  been  started. 

The  Litchfield  school  was  the  creation  of  Tapping  Reeve,  a  Prince- 
ton graduate,  who,  in  addition  to  his  other  qualifications  for  this  work, 
had  married  into  the  influential  Burr  and  Edwards  families.  Admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1772,  after  studying  under  Jesse  Root,  he  settled  in  a  town 
which,  although  small,  was  convenient  of  access,  being  an  important 
postroad  junction.  Deprived  of  opportunities  of  practice  by  the  war, 
and  yet  protected  by  his  location  from  its  actual  depredations,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  teaching  law,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  fully  developed  law  school.'  A  successful  theologi- 
cal school,  conducted  by  Dr.  Bellamy  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Beth- 
lehem, perhaps  suggested  to  Reeve  the  possibility  of  developing  a  similar 
institution  for  law  students.  Several  causes  contributed  to  his  success. 
The  publication  in  1789  of  the  first  volume  of  American  Law  Reports 
by  a  fellow  townsman,  Ephraim  Kirby,  attracted  the  attention  *  of  law- 
yers to  Litchfield.  A  successful  girls'  boarding  school,  started  in  1792, 
was  a  great  help  on  the  social  side;  Mrs.  Reeve  informed  young  Augus- 

1  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1763;  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  1789-96;  Chief  Justice, 

1796-1807. 

^  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1768;  State  Attorney.  1776 ;  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court, 

1789-93. 

^  1 784.  is  the  date  usually  assigned  as  the  foundation  of  the  Litchfield  law  school. 

Its  catalogue  claims  1783.  Doubtless  it  was  never  born  —  it  simply  grew. 

*  This  volume  of  selected  Connecticut  decisions  was  followed  a  year  later  by  the  first 

volume  of  Dallas'  Pennsylvania  decisions.  For  subsequent  early  Reports,  see  Warren, 

History  uf  the  American  Bar,  pp.  328  if. 
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tus  Hand,  when  he  entered  the  school,  that  "the  young  ladies  all  marry 
law  students."  Finally,  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Reeve's  father,  the  presi- 
dent of  Princeton,  and  of  her  brother,  Aaron  Burr,  future  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  and  himself  a  student  under  Reeve,  was  undoubt- 
edly exerted  in  his  behalf.  His  school  acquired  a  national  reputation, 
numbering  among  its  graduates  young  men  from  every  state. 

In  1795  an  incident  occurred  significant  of  its  growing  fame.  A  young 
Yale  graduate  and  tutor  in  the  college,  James  Gould,  who  had  begun 
.  his  law  studies  under  Chauncey  when  the  latter  retired  from  the  bench, 
deserted  him  for  Reeve.  Three  years  later  Reeve  was  himself  elevated 
to  the  bench  and  took  in  Gould  as  partner.  Up  to  this  time  the  total 
number  of  graduates  is  said  to  have  been  210,  or  an  annual  average, 
since  the  war,  of  some  ten  or  fifteen.  Gould  was  a  man  with  teaching 
experience  and  inaugurated  a  more  regular  system  of  records.  Although 
during  the  next  ten  years  the  school  did  not  show  any  great  growth, 
it  at  least  maintained  itself,  with  an  attendance  sometimes  as  high  as 
twenty-one,  sometimes  as  low  as  nine  students.  In  1809,  however,  the 
attendance  suddenly  rose  to  thirty-three  students,  and  in  1813,  the  year 
of  its  greatest  prosperity,  to  fifty-five — a  figure  which  for  over  twenty 
years  stood  as  a  record  for  American  law  schools.^  The  school  continued 
in  operation  for  twenty  years  longer,  and  with  a  good  attendance  as 
late  as  1826.  Thereafter,  however,  it  rapidly  declined.  Its  decay  may  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  rise  of  rival  institutions  commanding  greater 
resources  and  headed  by  younger  men;  in  part  to  the  general  sagging 
of  educational  standards  throughout  the  country,  incident  to  the  demo- 
cratic movement,  which  made  the  path  of  any  law  school  hard;  and  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  Gould,  like  Reeve,  allowed  himself  to  be  tempted 
from  his  sheltered  retreat  into  the  glare  of  public  life,  and  thus  not 
merely  neglected  his  school  work,  but  exposed  himself  to  the  disrepute 
that  eventually  attached  to  Federalist  judges.  Politics,  ambition  and 
atlvancing  years  had  undermined  the  school  even  before  the  advent 
of  Judge  Story  to  Harvard  contributed  the  finishing  touch.  Before  it 
closed  its  doors,  however,  in  1838,  it  had  sent  out  over  a  thousand 
graduates.^ 

1  A  new  record  was  first  established  by  the  University  of  Virginia  law  school  in  1835, 
with  67  students,  followed  by  Harvard  in  1838  with  78. 

''John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina,  Horace  Mann  of  Massachusetts,  George  V. 
Mason  of  Virginia  and  Levi  Woodbury  of  New  Hampshire  were  among  the  many 
distinguished  graduates  of  this  school.  Graduates  who  transmitted  its  traditions  into 
law  schools  started  in  other  states  were  Surauel  Howe  (Northampton,  Massachusetts), 
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The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  school  were  its  systematic 
course  of  lectures,  delivered  daily,  and  the  fact  that  these  were  never 
published.  Later  college  law  school  instructors,  like  Tucker,  Kent  and 
Story,  having  worked  up  lecture  courses,  were  quick  to  publish  their  sys- 
tematized results  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession  at  large.  The  inev- 
itable effect  of  such  publication  upon  students  is  to  diminish  the  inter- 
est and  importance  of  the  lectures  and  to  bring  textbooks  into  promi- 
nence. This  was  the  more  natural  in  the  study  of  the  law,  for  the  reason 
that  under  the  original  apprenticeship  system  textbooks  had  always 
been  the  source  to  which  students  had  been  referred  for  the  theory  of 
the  law.  The  preceptor's  function  had  been  to  systematize  the  readings 
and  to  add  practical  training.  Reeve  and  Gould,  however,  preserved 
their  system  of  lectures  as  a  jealously  guarded  asset  of  their  school.  As 
delivered  by  Reeve  alone  in  1794,  the  course  consisted  of  139  lectures, 
covering,  under  a  different  arrangement,  the  same  ground  as  Black- 
stone,  except  that  the  latter's  discussion  of  governmental  agencies  and 
of  criminal  law  were  omitted.'  Later,  the  Law  of  Sheriffs  and  Gaolers 
and  Criminal  Law  were  added,  and  the  complete  course  comprised  a 
daily  lecture,  lasting  from  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  an  hour  and  a  half, 
during  a  period  of  fourteen  months.  This  included  two  vacations  of  four 
weeks  each;  for  out-of-state  students  who  would  not  take  Connecticut 
Practice,  it  is  clear  that  not  more  than  a  single  year's  residence  was 
contemplated.^  Students  were  required  to  write  up  their  notes  carefully, 
to  do  collateral  reading,  and  to  stand  a  strict  examination  every  Sat- 
urday upon  the  work  of  the  week.  After  the  retirement  of  Judge  Reeve 
from  active  teaching  in  1820,  a  young  Yale  graduate  and  alumnus  of 
the  school,  Jabez  W.  Huntington,  was  engaged  to  conduct  these  exami- 
nations. Doubtless  from  the  beginning,  and  certainly  during  the  later 
years  of  the  school,  optional  moot  courts  and  debating  societies  were  in 
operation.  The  school  offered  a  good  narrow  course  in  which  the  com- 

Theron  Metcalf  (Dedham,  Massachusetts),  Edward  King  (Cincinnati  Law  School), 
William  T.  Gould  (Augusta,  Georgia),  Amasa  Parker  (Albany  Law  School). 

The  only  basis  for  the  assertion  sometimes  made  of  a  direct  connection  between 
the  Litchfield  and  the  Yale  law  schools  seems  to  be  that  a  runaway  slave,  "  Old 
Grimes,"  hero  of  some  once  famous  doggerel  lines,  having  acted  as  a  general  fac- 
totum to  Litchfield  students,  subsequently  occupied  a  similar  position  at  Yale. 
1  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  curriculum,  and  its  influence  upon  later  schools,  see 
Appendix,  pages  4-.5.'}-454'. 

*  In  1822  Gould  wrote  that  by  lecturing  a  full  hour  and  a  half  every  day  except  Sun- 
day, and  giving  a  supernumerary  lecture  one  evening  a  week  on  Criminal  Law,  he  had 
once  succeeded  in  covering  the  entire  course  In  about  a  year. 
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mon  law  was  taught  as  a  "  system  of  connected  rational  principles" 
rather  than  as  a  "code  of  arbitrary,  but  authoritative,  rules  and  dog- 
mas." Concerned  with  law  as  a  "science,"  in  the  brief  time  at  its  dis- 
posal it  did  not  undertake  to  do  for  a  student  everything  of  a  practi- 
cal nature  that  needed  to  be  done.  Under  the  rules  for  admission  to  the 
bar  prevailing  in  the  several  states,  attendance  at  this  school,  if  allowed 
to  count  at  all,*  would  count  for  only  part  of  the  prescribed  period  of 
study.* 

2.  Imitators  of  the  Litchfield  School 
Reeve  and  Gould  having  shown  the  way,  various  contemporaries  at- 
tempted to  follow  their  example.  A  complete  list  of  young  practitioners 
or  of  elderly  judges,  who  dignify  their  student  classes  by  terming  them 
"schools,"  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  compiled  for  any  period 
in  our  history.  The  occasional  office  student  merges  into  the  institu- 
tional school  by  insensible  gradations.  More  than  a  dozen  such  compet- 
ing ventures  are  known  to  have  been  started  during  the  life  of  theLitch- 
field  school,  in  seven  states,  ranging  from  Massachusetts  to  North 
Carolina.  In  1833,  the  year  the  Litchfield  school  expired,  private  schools 
were  opened  also  in  Georgia  and  Ohio;  six  schools,  started  a  few  years 
later,  give  us  an  ascertained  total  of  over  twenty  such  experiments  prior 
to  1850.  The  actual  number  was  probably  much  greater.'  The  mor- 
tality among  these  private  ventures  was  heavy.  Of  schools  strictly  con- 

1  See  pages  343  ff. 

^  For  general  description  of  the  Litchfield  lawschool,  see  Baldwin,  Simeon  E.,  "James 
Gould,  "in  Lewis,  William  D. ,  Great  A  merican  Lawyers,  1 1 ,  435 ;  Litchfield  Law  School 
Catalogue  Reprint  of  1900;  Kilborn,  D wight  C,  Bench  and  Bar  of  Litchfield  County, 
1909;  Presentation  of  the  Reeve  Law  School  Building  to  the  Litchfield  Historical  Soci- 
ety, 1911. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  school  in  1822,  by  Gould,  may  be  found  in  1  United 
States  Latn  Journal  (1823),  401-4.05. 

Manuscript  collections  of  lectures,  exhibiting  the  curriculum,  have  been  traced  as 
follows:  A.  Hartford  State  Library,  notes  taken  by  Roger  Minor  Sherman  in  1794, 
708  pages,  12mo.  B.  Yale  Law  Library,  notes  undated,  bearing  autograph  of  Aaron 
Burr  Reeve,  who  entered  the  school  in  1802,  and  died  in  1809,  7  volumes,  pages  not 
numbered,  4to.  C.  Yale  Law  Library,  notes  taken  by  Josias  H.  Coggeshall  in  1809- 
10,  6  volumes,  vol.  5  missing,  1640  pages,  folio.  D.  Library  of  S.  E.  Baldwin,  notes 
taken  by  Roger  S.  Baldwin  in  1813,  5  volumes,  1972  pages,  folio.  The  contents  of  this 
are  analyzed  in  Governor  Baldwin's  biography  of  Gould. 

In  addition,  the  Harvard  Law  Library  contains  an  imperfect  set  of  notes  taken  by 
William  S.  Andrews  in  1812-13,  3  volumes,  1521  pages,  folio,  of  antiquarian  interest 
only.  Two  out  of  five  volumes  of  notes  taken  by  Alfred  Ludlow  in  1822  are  in  the 
possession  of  Leroy  S.  Boyd,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
3  For  list  of  these  schools,  see  Appendix,  pages  431-433. 
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temporary  with  Litchfield  only  one — the  Staples-Hitchcock  school  at 
New  Haven — survived  it,  and  did  so  only  because  Yale  College  took  it 
under  her  wing.  Of  the  more  recently  established  schools,  there  were  in 
1850  only  three  that  had  not  either  formed  a  similar  connection  with 
a  college  or  perished  outright.  Of  these  three  schools,  one  was  run  by 
a  professor  of  Lafayette  College,  although  not  apparently  recognized 
as  a  department;  one,  the  Lexington  (Virginia)  Law  School,  became  the 
law  department  of  Washington  and  Lee  University  when  this  institu- 
tion was  revived  after  the  Civil  War;  the  third,  the  school  conducted 
at  Richmond  HiU,  North  Carolina,  by  Judge  Richmond  M.  Pearson, 
lingei'ed  as  the  last  example  of  the  Litchfield  type  until  1878,  when  it 
died  with  its  founder.  In  the  absence  of  endowment,  and  before  the  dis- 
covery that  an  independent  law  school  might  attract  students  by  con- 
ferring the  university  degree  of  LL.B.,  a  school  of  this  type  was  entirely 
dependent  for  its  success  upon  the  personal  force  of  its  proprietor.  When 
he  died,  or  aged,  or  secured  something  better  to  do,  there  remained  no 
definite  asset  upon  which  a  successor  might  build.  The  significance  of 
this  group  of  schools  in  our  educational  development  is  that  they  served 
temporarily  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  students  who  wished  system- 
atized instruction  in  law  and  the  colleges  that  were  not  yet  prepared  to 
give  it. 


CHAPITER  XIII 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  COLLEGES 

1.  Non-professional  Law,  prior  to  Ihe  War  of  1812 

BETWEEN  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  War  of  1812,  the  New 
England  colleges — and,  following  their  lead,  Princeton  and  other 
rural  colleges  in  the  middle  states  —  remained  about  in  the  condition 
of  King's  College  and  the  College  of  Philadelphia  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, so  far  as  concerned  their  attitude  toward  professional  education. 
For  forty  years  they  did  little  more  than  advance  slowly  along  a  path 
upon  which  institutions  located  in  the  large  cities  had  entered  a  gen- 
eration previously.  This  is  true  both  as  to  professional  work  in  medi- 
cine, which  several  of  them  came  slowly  to  sanction,'  and  as  to  profes- 
sional work  in  law,  which  they  continued  rigorously  to  exclude.  Such 
studies  of  a  political  character  as  were  introduced  were  intended  only 
for  their  own  undergraduates.  They  were  designed,  as  President  Stiles 
put  it  in  his  project  for  a  Yale  professorship  of  law  in  1777,  "not  in- 
deed towards  educating  Lawyers  or  Barristers,  but  for  forming  Civil- 
ians;"^ or,  in  the  later  words  of  President  Smith  of  Princeton,  written 
in  1812,  to  embrace  "those  principles  of  jurisprudence,  politics  and 
public  law  or  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  with  which  every  man  in 
a  free  country  ought  to  be  acquainted."'  In  the  Federalist  section  of 
the  countrv  there  was  no  thought  of  following  the  JefFersonian  lead 
and  building  up,  alongside  the  college,  a  substitute  course  of  profes- 
sional education  in  the  law  leading  to  its  own  degree;  nor  yet  of  adopt- 
ing the  Columbia  compromise,  and  devising  a  course  for  the  benefit  of 
both  college  students  and  outsiders.  The  connection  between  the  col- 
lege and  professional  training  was  to  be  maintained  in  the  traditional 
English  way,  by  persuading  the  prospective  lawyer  to  take  both.  Since, 
under  the  strict  discipline  of  the  American  college,  a  resident  student 
could  not,  as  in  the  English  universities,  be  registered  as  a  law  student 
at  the  same  time,  the  courts  were  induced  to  modify  their  bar  admis- 
sion rules.  College  study  was  never  positively  required.  It  was  accepted, 
however,  in  lieu  of  part  of  the  prescribed  {jeiiod  of  apprentice  study; 

'  Medical  professorships  were  established  by  Harvard  in  1782;  Dartmouth,  1798; 

Brown,  1809  ;  Yale,  1810;  University  of  Vermont,  1811. 

2  Warren,  History  of  the  American  Bar,  p.  563. 

8  Colby,  J.  F.,  "The  Collegiate  Study  of  Law,"  19  Rep.  Am.  Bar  Ats.  (1896) 525. 
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and  sometimes  this  period  was  fixed  at  a  length  which  permitted  an 
entire  college  course  to  be  substituted  without  delaying  the  student's 
admission  into  practice.' 

These  political  studies,  given  by  "professors  academical"  as  con- 
trasted with  "professors  medical,"^  resembled  what  we  should  now 
term  government  and  jurisprudence  rather  than  law,  and  were  still  only 
partially  differentiated  from  ethics  and  philosophy.'  In  1789,  for  in- 
stance. Harvard  i-eceived  a  bequest  to  establish  the  Alford  Professor- 
ship of  Natural  Religion,  Moral  Philosophy  and  "Civil  Polity."  Under 
this  latter  head  was  to  be  included  the  application  of  the  law  of  nature 
to  nations  and  their  relative  rights  and  duties,  the  reciprocal  rights 
and  duties  of  magistrates  and  of  the  people,  and  the  various  forms  of 
government  which  have  existed  or  may  exist  in  the  world.  The  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  the  chair  was  "to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  Deity 
or  Final  Cause;"  its  eventual  absorption  by  a  highly  rationalistic  de- 
partment of  philosophy  constitutes  an  interesting  application  of  what 

1  New  York  retained  its  old  requirement  (see  above,  page  83)  of  counting  college 
work  (phrased  after  1797  as  "classical  studies  pursued  after  the  age  of  fourteen")  year 
for  year  toward  a  prescribed  period  of  seven  years.  Massachusetts,  after  a  period  of 
hesitation  and  varying  local  practice,  in  the  course  of  which  Suffolk  County  required 
one  year  more  study  from  graduates  of  other  colleges  than  in  the  case  of  Harvard 
men,  adopted  in  1806  a  similar  rule  (time  devoted  to  "  literary  acquisitions"  in  addi- 
tion to  a  good  school  education).  In  weakened  form  this  was  later  introduced  into 
Maine. 

New  Jersey,  on  the  other  band,  in  1780  gave  a  total  allowance  of  only  one  year 
to  college  graduates,  and  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  example 
was  followed  in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  South  Carolina.  New  Hampshire,  in 
1805,  with  its  longer  period  of  preparation,  granted  an  allowance  of  two  years.  In 
1810  Massachusetts  adopted  this  plan,  and  in  1826  Vermont  —  in  the  latter  case  with 
a  provision  also  for  partial  credit  for  applicants  who  had  not  completed  their  college 
course.  In  1843  Vermont  raised  its  lump  allowance  to  two  and  a  half  years. 

As  requirements  of  a  prescribed  period  disappeared,  this  recognition  of  college 
work  naturally  went  with  them.  In  1880,  however,  six  of  the  twenty-one  states  in 
which  a  period  was  prescribed  (Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Oregon)  granted  such  an  allowance,  and  even  to-day  a  year's  credit 
is  given  in  Rhode  Island  and  New  York. 

^  Compare  Timothy  Dwight's  description  of  the  state  of  higher  education  in  New 
England  in  181-2,  in  his  Travels  in  New  England  and  New  York,  1821-22,  IV,  294. 
'  For  a  valuable  succinct  summary  of  the  gradual  disentanglement  of  "jurispru- 
dence" in  European  thought  from  theology,  philosophy,  ethics,  legislation,  inter- 
national law  and  politics,  see  Roscoe  Pound  in  30  Ilanard  Law  Review  (1917),  201- 
203.  Broadly  speaking,  American  classification  and  terminology  has  followed  in  these 
respects  the  general  current  of  European  thought.  With  respect,  however,  to  the 
further  differentiation  of  "jurisprudence  "  and  "law,"  there  is  much  confusion.  In 
popular  usage  in  this  country,  "jurisprudence"  signifies  legal  study  pursued  with- 
out reference  to  the  immediate  needs  of  a  practitioner.  See  below,  page  300,  note  1. 
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lawyers  terni  the  cy  pres  doctrine  to  the  intentions  of  a  testator.^  What- 
ever was  actually  taught,  however,  these  studies,  when  most  highly  de- 
veloped, were  usually  designated  as  "law;"  and  in  the  three  cases  in 
which  separate  chairs  were  created,  the  incumbents  were  practitioners. 
This  was  the  budding  time  of  the  American  university  cun-iculum, 
and  while  these  vague  generalities  interest  us  to-day  mainly  as  the  ori- 
gins out  of  which  developed  our  modern  academic  departments  of  gov- 
ernment or  political  science,  in  the  two  oldest  colleges  they  also  became 
connected  with  education  for  the  legal  profession. 

The  successive  attempts  to  broaden  the  old  philosophical,  classical 
and  mathematical  curriculum  of  the  New  England  college  by  increased 
attention  to  political  studies  were  as  follows : 

Yale:  President  Stiles'  projected  professorship  in  1777  was  to 
comprise  lectures  on  the  civil  law;  on  the  common  and  statute  law; 
on  the  codes  of  the  thirteen  states,  including  as  much  of  Connect- 
icut practice  "as  is  founded  in  principle  and  not  merely  officinal, 
for  this  is  best  learned  at  the  Bar  and  by  living  with  a  Lawyer;" 
and  comparative  government,  including  international  law.  Failing 
to  secure  legislative  endowment  for  this,  he  delivered  occasional 
evening  lectures  on  "Law  and  Jurisprudence"  himself,  and  in  1789 
introduced  Montesquieu  into  the  list  of  prescribed  readings.  In 
1801  a  practitioner  and  prominent  Federalist  politician,  Elizur 
Goodrich,  was  appointed  professor  of  law,  but  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  1810. 

Harvard:  In  1781  Isaac  Royall,  a  loyalist  refugee,  died  in 
England,  leaving  to  Harvard  a  bequest  to  endow  a  professorship 
either  of  laws  or  of  Physick  and  Anatomy.  This,  like  the  Alford 
bequest,  was  allowed  to  accumulate  until  the  conclusion  of  peace 
in  1815.  There  was  some  agitation  in  1785  and  1786  in  favor  of 
establishing  a  law  professorship.  Until  1816,  however,  the  only 
subjects  of  instruction  related  in  any  way  to  politics  were  moral 
and  political  philosophy  and  history  and  antiquities. 

Princeton:  Montesquieu  was  introduced  into  the  curriculum  a 
few  years  earlier  than  at  Yale,  and  between  1795  and  1812  Presi- 
dent Smith  lectured  upon  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  text,  as 
a  part  of  his  regular  course  of  moral  and  political  philosophy. 

Brown:  David  Howell,  a  practitioner,  was  professor  of  juris- 
prudence from  1790  till  his  death  in  1824.  But  although  requested 
by  the  Corporation  to  prepare  and  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in 
1799,  and  again  in  1815,  there  is  no  record  that  he  ever  did  so. 

Dartmoutfi:  In  1796  "natural  and  political  law"  was  taught 
to  seniors,  distinct  from  "natural  and  moral  philosophy,"  which 

iQnincy,  Josiah,  HiHory  of  Harvard  University,  1840,  II,  502. 
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was  a  junior  subject.  In  1808  the  trustees  voted  to  establish  an 
"academic  professorship  of  law,"  but  the  position  was  not  filled 
until  1822,  when  the  title  was  changed  to  professor  of  American 
Constitutional  Law. 

Middlehiiry :  Daniel  Chipman  was  appointed  professor  of  law 
in  1806,  and  his  brother,  Nathaniel  Chipman,  after  his  retire- 
ment from  the  chief  justiceship  of  Vermont,  in  1816.  Although  the 
lattei-  continued  to  occupy  the  position  until  his  death  in  1843,  it 
is  probable  that,  like  Chancellor  Kent,  his  lectures  were  subordi- 
nated to  his  interest  in  finishing  his  Dissertations.  This  work,  of 
which  the  first  sketch  was  published  in  1793,  and  the  completed 
version  forty  years  later,  occupied  for  a  time  much  the  same 
position  among  discussions  of  American  government  that  Kent's 
Commentaries  enjoyed  among  strictly  legal  treatises. 


2.  The  Harvard  Law  School  prior  lo  the  Advent  of  Judge  Story 
Harvard,  which  had  taken  the  lead  in  encouraging  medical  education 
in  New  England,  had  for  many  years  been  singularly  inhospitable  to 
political  studies.  In  1816,  however,  the  Coi'poration,  which  had  recently 
passed  out  of  the  control  of  the  clergy  into  that  of  lawyers,  appropri- 
ated the  income,  now  amounting  to  a  little  over  $400,  from  the  old 
Royall  bequest,  described  in  the  preceding  section,  for  the  support  of 
a  Royall  Professorship  of  Law.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  state,  Isaac 
Parker,  was  appointed  to  the  position,  and  was  required  to  deliver,  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  the  senior  class,  a  course  of  not  less  than  fif- 
teen lectures  covering  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  United 
States  and  Massachusetts,  the  history  of  Massachusetts  jurisprudence, 
the  common  law  as  modified  by  usage,  judicial  decisions  and  statutes, 
"and,  generally,  those  topics  connected  with  law  as  a  science  which  will 
best  lead  the  minds  of  the  students  to  such  inquiries  and  researches  as 
will  qualify  them  to  become  useful  and  distinguished  supporters  of  our 
free  systems  of  government,  as  well  as  able  and  honorable  advocates  of 
the  rights  of  the  citizens."  The  professor  was  also  authorized  to  admit 
outsiders  on  such  terms  as  he  might  name,  provided  that  regular  stu- 
dents were  not  crowded  out. 

In  its  general  confusion  of  aim — its  appeal  both  to  prospective  law- 
yers and  to  citizens,  both  to  college  students  and  to  outsidei-s — this 
innovation  reminds  us  of  Columbia's  early  experiment  with  Kent;  and 
the  means  devised  for  accomplishing  the  aims  were  even  more  obvi- 
ously inadequate.  No  one  saw  this  more  clearly  than  the  Chief  Justice 
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himself,  who,  in  his  inaugural  address  as  professor,  outlined  a  singu- 
larly definite  scheme  for  ingrafting  upon  this  professorship  a  graduate 
school  of  juiisprudence.  Four  elements  in  his  original  idea  should  be 
emphasizetl.'  It  was  to  be  &  professional  school,  devoted  to  the  training 
of  lawyers,  in  the  spirit  of  the  still  flourishing  Litchfield  school  to 
which  Parker  refers  with  approval;  it  was  not  to  cater  to  civilians  and 
lawyers  at  the  same  time,  in  the  compromise  spirit  of  Blackstone  and 
Kent.  It  was  to  cover  only  part  of  the  professional  training  of  the  law- 
yer, leaving  practice  to  be  acquired  in  the  office;  although,  in  language 
resembling  Jefferson's,  the  inadequacy  of  office  training  is  set  forth,  Par- 
ker is  quite  clear  that  "the  practical  knowledge  of  business  may  always 
be  better  learnt  in  the  office  of  a  distinguished  counsellor."  It  was  to  be 
a  local  school,  tending  "greatly  to  improve  the  character  of  the  Bar  of 
our  State;"  the  advantage  to  the  Union  as  a  whole  of  a  "national  law 
school "  was  not  yet  perceived  by  Harvard.  Finally,  it  was  to  be  a. gradu- 
ate school — "a  school  for  the  instruction  of  resident  graduates  in  juris- 
prudence" were  Parker's  own  words;  the  precedent  of  theology  rather 
than  of  medicine  was  to  be  followed;  ^  the  college  was  not  to  build  up  a  law 
school  competing  with  itself,  but  to  superimpose  one  upon  a  college  basis. 
The  following  year, on  Parker's  initiative,  the  law  school  was  launched 
under  the  direction  of  Asahel  Stearns,  a  Federalist  politician,  who  as 
a  result  of  the  general  wreck  of  his  party  after  the  war  had  just  lost 
his  seat  in  Congress.  Although  formally  appointed  "University  Profes- 
sor of  Law,"  he  was  to  be  supported  out  of  the  fees  of  students.'  The 
University  provided  the  school  only  with  rooms,  with  such  books  as  it 
could  afford  to  buy,*  and  with  such  cooperation  as  the  Royall  Professor 
could  find  time  for.  Only  one  feature  of  Parker's  original  plan  was 
adopted  in  full.  The  school  was  to  be  a  professional  school  intended 

1  Warren,  who  well  emphasizes  the  importance  of  Parker's  address,  gives  extended 
quotations  from  it  in  his  History  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  1908,  I,  299-302. 

2  Theological  instruction,  long  on  a  graduate  basis  in  Harvard,  culminated  in  a  fully 
developed  graduate  divinity  school  in  1819. 

'  These  were  tentatively  fixed  at  $10()  per  annum,  the  standard  rate  for  Massachu- 
setts law  office  privileges  at  this  time  (Annual  Reports  of  the  Prenident  ami  Treasurer 
of  Harvard  College,  1871-72,  p.  62).  The  Suffolk  County  bar,  in  1810,  had  agreed  to 
charge  their  students  $500  for  the  full  three-year  terra  required  of  college  graduates, 
other  periods  in  proportion.  Yale  started  with  $75  per  annum.  In  1828  Litchfield  and 
the  Dedham  and  Amherst  schools  charged  |100. 

Stearns  derived  his  principal  support  from  the  position,  which  he  continued  to  hold, 
of  County  Attorney. 

*  $500  granted  by  the  Corporation  provided  the  nucleus  for  the  present  magnificent 
Harvard  law  library. 
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primarily  for  the  future  practitioner.  Harvard  had  at  last  taken  this 
decisive  step.  A  curriculum  was  devised  consisting  of  readings  in  Black- 
stone  and  other  common-law  texts,  supplemented  by  lectures  contain- 
ing references  to  American  decisions,  by  a  moot  court,  and  by  debating 
clubs.  It  was  only  in  the  dissertations  that  the  student  must  prepare 
"upon  some  title  or  branch  of  the  law  or  the  history  of  some  depart- 
ment of  legal  or  political  science,"  and  in  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  the  public  lectures  of  the  college  might  be  attended  free  of  ex- 
pense, that  we  can  detect  any  effort  to  encourage  a  broad  scholarly  edu- 
cation as  contrasted  with  a  thorough  technical  training. 

The  second  feature  of  Parker's  design — that  the  school  should  provide 
only  a  pai*t  of  the  professional  training — was  also  accepted  for  the  time 
being.  A  degree  was  to  be  given  to  those  who  heA  remained  at  least 
eighteen  months  in  the  school,  "and  passed  the  residue  of  their  novi- 
tiate in  a  manner  approved."  This,  however,  was  clearly  only  a  working 
arrangement  pending  the  time  when  the  university  hoped  to  occupy 
the  entire  preparatory  period.  The  original  statute  establishing  the 
school  provided  that  the  degree  should  also  be  conferred  upon  students 
who  had  remained  in  the  school  during  their  entire  prescribed  period, 
and  in  1823  the  university  announced  that  "the  course  of  study  is  drawn 
up  with  reference  to  a  period  of  three  years."  It  was  only  because  stu- 
dents would  not  spend  their  entire  period  of  preparation  here  that  the 
university  tried  to  beguile  them,  by  the  degree,  into  spending  at  least 
eighteen  months.  No  sequence  between  resident  and  office  work  was  in- 
sisted upon.  The  eighteen  months'  residence  might  come  at  the  begin- 
ning, in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  three  years  (or  for 
non-college  graduates  five  years)  prescribed  by  the  court.  Or  it  might 
come  after  the  prescribed  period  had  been  completed  and  the  student 
already  admitted  to  the  bar.  If  a  student  did  not  wish  a  degree,  he 
would  still  be  welcomed.  This  same  announcement  significantly  added 
to  its  statement  of  a  three-year  course,  "But  students  are  admitted 
at  any  period  of  their  novitiate  for  a  term  not  less  than  one  College 
quarter."'  Finally,  the  remaining  two  points  in  Parker's  programme — 
that  the  school  should  be  definitely  keyed  to  the  needs  of  Massachu- 
setts students,  and  be  open  only  to  college  graduates — were  discarded 
at  once.  Admission  was  thrown  open  to  applicants  from  any  state,  the 
only  condition  being  that  they  should  be  "  persons  qualified  by  the  rules 

1  Statement  of  the  Course  of  Instruction,  Terms  of  Admission,  Expenses,  |-c.,  at  Har- 
vard University,  1823,  p.  15. 
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of  the  courts  in  any  of  the  United  States  to  become  Students  at  I^w." 
This  meant  that  anybody  would  be  admitted. 

The  i-easons  for  these  departures  from  the  Chief  Justice's  plan  are 
manifest.  Harvard  inconsiderately  embarked  upon  legal  education  with- 
out counting  the  cost.  This  was  its  period  of  over-expansion,  leading  to 
financial  embarrassments  and  complete  reorganization  in  a  few  years — 
the  path  travelled  so  often  by  our  American  univei-sities.  No  support 
could  be  provided  for  the  law  school  except  that  derived  from  students' 
fees;  therefore  as  many  students  as  possible  must  be  secured  and — for 
as  long  a  time  as  they  would  pay  their  bills — must  be  retained.  It  was 
a  question  merely  of  dollars  and  cents.  Through  these  manoeuvres,  and 
helped  by  a  pufF  from  Judge  Story,^  the  school,  starting  with  five  stu- 
dents as  against  Litchfield's  forty-three,  had  in  its  third  year  as  many 
as  nineteen  students,  against  Litchfield's  eighteen.  If  Harvard  more  re- 
cently has  taken  the  lead  in  replacing  legal  education  upon  a  graduate 
basis,  it  is  only  fair  to  recall  that  it  was  Harvard  that  gave  the  signal 
for  encouraging  a  merely  nominal  connection  between  the  college  and 
the  bar.  She  lent  the  prestige  of  her  name  to  the  doctrine  that  calling 
a  practitioner  a  univei"sity  professor  is  equivalent  to  making  his  pro- 
prietary law  class  a  university  school;  and  that  an  academic  law  degree 
may  properly  be  conferred  upon  students  entirely  destitute  of  academic 
training. 

3.  The  Yale  Lam  School 
Seven  years  after  the  opening  of  the  Harvard  law  school  the  mantle  of 
Yale  also  was  wrapped  around  a  course  of  nan-ow  professional  training. 
Although  this  action  was  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the  Harvard  in- 
novation, the  immediate  origins  of  the  two  law  schools  were  <[uite  dis- 
similar, and  resulted  temporarily  in  a  somewhat  different  organization. 
A  private  law  school  had  for  some  time  existed  in  New  Haven,  as  an 
offshoot  of  the  law  fii-m  of  Staples  and  Hitchcock.^  Staples,  removing 
to  New  York  in  1824,  turned  over  his  interest  in  the  firm  to  his  former 
law  preceptor,  a  prominent  Federalist  politician,  Senator  David  Dag- 
gett.' The  latter  was  at  once  appointed  to  the  now  vacant  academical 

1  In  his  review  of  Hoffman's  "  Course  of  Legal  Study ," Miscellaneous  Writinifs,  p.  243. 
*  See  above,  page  133,  and  Appendix,  page  431. 

'  The  political  affiliations  of  the  early  law  professors  in  Harvard  and  Yale  explain, 
if  they  do  not  justify,  the  insistence  later  expressed  by  Jefferson  (see  above,  page  119) 
that  the  University  of  Virginia  professors  of  law  and  government  should  be  men  who 
could  be  trusted  to  inculcate  orthodox  Republican  doctrines  in  their  students. 
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professorship  of  law,  and  the  names  of  his  thirteen  pupils  were  included 
in  the  catalogue  list  of  Yale  students.  Two  years  later  the  catalogue  for- 
mally announced  "The  Law  School"  as  such.  With  Daggett  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  Connecticut  Supreme  Court,  and  on  the  road  to  the  chief 
justiceship,  the  similarity  between  his  position  at  Yale  and  that  of  Isaac 
Parker  at  Harvard  was  pronounced.  In  both  cases  a  distinguished  judge 
gave  to  the  university  such  portions  of  his  time  as  he  could  afford,  lec- 
turing both  to  seniors  in  the  college  and  to  professional  students  in  the 
school.^  In  both  cases  the  general  supervision  and  principal  conduct  of 
the  law  school  devolved  upon  a  younger  practitioner.  There  remained, 
however,  one  essential  difference.  Harvard's  surrender  of  its  academic 
ideals  consisted  in  attaching  to  itself  a  presumably  worthy  practitioner, 
and  authorizing  him  to  build  up  a  school  as  best  he  might ;  Yale's  sur- 
render consisted  in  attaching  to  itself  a  ready-made  institution.  This 
initial  difference  in  origin  naturally  led  to  certain  differences  in  organ- 
ization and  cuiTiculum.  Hitchcock  was  not  at  first  recognized  as  a  pro- 
fessor. He  was  a  mere  instructor,  and  not  until  1830  did  his  name  even 
appear  on  the  formal  catalogue  list.  Moreover,  there  was  never  any  sug- 
gestion that  the  Yale  school  should  offer  onlysuch  portion  of  legal  train- 
ing as  a  university  may  appropriately  conduct.  It  was  a  full  practi- 
tioners' course  requiring  two  years  for  its  completion,  and  including 
from  the  beginning  practice  in  drafting  written  instruments  and  doing 
"the  most  important  duties  of  an  attorney's  clerk."  ^ 

Thus,  in  spite  of  its  nominal  connection  with  the  college,  the  Yale  law 
school  continued  to  be  of  the  already  established  practitioner  type.  It 
resembled,  among  contemporary  New  England  schools,  a  private  school 
started  in  1823  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  by  a  Litchfield  grad- 
uate. Judge  Samuel  Howe,^  more  than  it  did  the  Harvard  experiment, 
which  at  least  professed  to  do  scholarly  work.  An  avowedly  alien  element 
was  admitted  into  the  academic  group,  though  not  on  equal  terms.  No 
degree  was  granted  by  the  university  for  work  done  in  the  law  school. 
None  was  needed  in  order  to  ensure  a  fair  attendance,according  to  the 

1  The  similarity  between  the  Royall  Professorship  at  Harvard  and  the  older  Yale  pro- 
fessorship was  accentuated  in  1833  when,  through  theactivity  of  friends  of  Chancellor 
Kent,  an  endowment  was  secured  for  Daggett's  chair,  and  the  title  of  "  Kent  Professor 
of  Law  "  was  attached  to  the  position.  In  both  universities  the  attempt  to  combine  in- 
struction of  college  seniors  with  that  of  professional  students  was  soon  abandoned. 
The  professorships,  though  originating  in  the  college,  became  completely  absorbed 
by  the  virtually  independent  law  schools. 
'  Yale  Catalor/u«,  1826. 
'  See  Appendix,  page  431. 
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modest  standards  of  the  day.  In  1827  and  in  1828  Yale  had  twenty  law 
students.  This  was  already  slightly  in  excess  of  the  Litchfield  figures, 
and  only  slightly  below  those  of  Transylvania  and  of  the  new  University 
of  Virginia  school.  Meanwhile  the  more  pretentious  Harvard  project, 
partly  because  of  growing  competition,  partly  because  of  general  de- 
moralization in  the  university,  had  failed  to  attract  students.  An  at- 
tendance of  a  dozen  or  less  was  all  that  Stearns  was  able  to  show  his  un- 
sympathetic superiors  after  1819.  An  academic  law  degree  was  not  of 
enough  practical  importance  to  the  future  practitioner  to  repay  the 
expense  and  inconvenience  of  attending  a  school  located  in  a  country 
village.^ 

4.  Reorganization  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  under  Story 
The  single  event  that  turned  the  current  of  legal  education  in  Harvard, 
New  England  and  the  nation  at  large  was  the  generosity  of  Nathan 
Dane.  Author  of  an  Abridgment  of  American  Z,aw  designed  on  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  Viner's  English  Abridgment,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  doing 
for  Harvard  what  the  Vinerian  Professorship,  made  illustrious  by  Bl«ick- 
stone,had  done  for  Oxford.  He  offered  to  the  incoming  president,  Josiah 
Quincy,  $10,000  (increased  to  $15,000  after  the  success  of  the  school 
was  assured)  to  establish  a  professorship  bearing  his  name.  One  of  the 
conditions  of  the  gift  was  that  the  first  incumbent  should  be  the  dis- 
tinguished Judge  Story.  This  was  made  the  occasion  for  a  complete 
reorganization  of  the  school.  The  circumstance  that  Story  had  recently 
become  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Coiporation  made  it  a  simple  matter 
unceremoniously  to  oust  Parker  and  Stearns.  Story  took  Parker's  place 
as  the  dignitary  who  gave  to  the  school  such  time  as  he  could  afford; 
and,  taking  a  leaf  from  Yale,  the  Corporation  entrusted  the  onerous 
routine  work  to  a  practical  law  school  man,  John  Hooker  Ashmun,  who 
had  already  learned  his  business  in  Judge  Howe's  school  at  Northamp- 
ton.^ A  small  group  of  students  whom  he  brought  with  him,  together 
with  a  single  survivor  from  the  Stearns  regime,  provided  the  nucleus 

'  No  comprehensive  history  of  the  Yale  law  school  has  been  written.  See,  in  addition 
to  the  university  catalogues,  Theodore  D.  Woolsey's  Historical  Discourse  pronounced 
be/ore  the  Alumni  of  the  Law  Department^  1874;  Francis  Wayland's  "Law  Depart- 
ment," in  W.  L.  Kingsley's  Yale  Collet/e,  a  Sketch  of  its  History,  1879,  pp.  90-99;  Leon- 
ard M.  Daggett's  "The  Yale  Law  School.  1  Green  Bag  (1889),  239  ;  "Yale  in  its  Re- 
lation to  Law,"  Yale  Lam  Journal,  1901 ;  and  Henry  Wade  Rogers" ' '  Historical  State- 
ment," in  Yale  Shingle,  1911.  Staples  and  Hitchcock's  original  account-books  are 
preserved  in  the  Yale  library. 
'  See  preceding  page. 
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for  a  total  attendance  of  twenty-four  during  this  first  year  (1829-30). 
Helped  not  merely  by  the  reputation  of  Judge  Story  but  also  by  the 
wise  financial  policy  of  the  university,  inaugurated  at  this  time  and 
ever  since  then  consistently  pursued,^  the  attendance  mounted  quickly, 
permanently  passing  that  of  Yale  in  1835,  and  of  Transylvania  and  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  in  1838.  The  following  year  it  exceeded  the 
Harvard  medical  school  figures  for  the  first  time.^  In  1841,  its  attend- 
ance of  115  was  greater  than  that  of  the  medical  and  divinity  schools 
combined.  In  1844,  just  before  the  death  of  Judge  Story,  it  reached  the 
figure,  enormous  for  those  days,  of  163.  Judged  merely  by  the  standard 
of  numbers,  the  school  was  certainly  successful.' 

WTiether  this  early  Harvard  school,  turning  out  large  numbers  of 
young  men  into  the  profession  and  serving,  because  of  its  success,  as  a 
model  to  colleges  in  other  states,  exercised  an  equally  beneficial  influ- 
ence upon  legal  education  is  a  question  more  difficult  to  answer.  Tak- 
ing the  brighter  side  of  the  picture  first,  it  is  important  to  note  Dane's 
original  and  primary  purpose.  This  was  the  development  not  so  much 
of  lawyers  as  of  law.  With  the  work  of  Blackstone  and  Kent  in  his 
mind,  he  expressly  stipulated  that  Story  should  be  allowed  time  to  pub- 
lish as  well  as  to  teach.''  And  he  made  another  proviso,  suggested  both 
by  the  character  of  his  personal  labors  and  by  his  opposition,  as  an 
old  school  Federalist,  to  the  doctrine  of  states  rights  then  being  agi- 
tated by  Calhoun.  Story  was  to  confine  himself  to  law  "equally  in  force 
in  all  branches  of  our  Federal  Republic,"  supplemented,  if  deemed 
advisable,  by  "state  law  useful  in  more  states  than  one,  law  clearly 
distinguished  from  that  state  law  which  is  in  foi-ce,  and  of  use,  in  a  sin- 
gle state  only."^  This  is  the  origin  of  the  Harvard  tradition  of  schol- 
arly publication  as  one  of  the  main  objects  of  its  school,  and  of  the 

'  See  pages  149-150,  below. 
"  Law  school  8(i,  medical  school  85. 

3  For  figures  showing  the  effect  of  competition  among  schools  that  appealed  to  more 
than  a  single  constituency,  prior  to  184(),  see  Appendix,  page  *50.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  securing  reliable  attendance  figures  are  there  discussed.  The  I84.-1— 45  fig- 
ures quoted  in  the  text  are  taken  from  the  college  first-term  catalogue  showing  the 
greatest  number  of  law  students.  Other  editions  of  the  same  catalogue  show  1.54  and 
156  students. 

*  Referring  to  Story's  projected  lectures,  he  says,  in  his  formal  offer  to  the  Corpora- 
tion: "Clearly,  their  great  benefit  will  be  in  publishing  them  .  .  .  time  shall  be  al- 
lowed him  to  complete  ...  a  course  of  lectures  .  .  .  probably  making  four  or  more 
octavo  volumes."  Warren,  History  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  I,  420. 
'7W(i.,419. 
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"national  law"  as  opposed  to  the  "law  of  the  jurisdiction"  as  the  main 
object  of  its  study. 

Seldom,  perhaps,  have  the  intentions  of  a  benefactor  been  carried  out 
with  greater  fidelity,  and  with  more  conspicuous  success,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  great  institution  of  learning.  Story's  famous  series  of  trea- 
tises on  selected  branches  of  the  law,  published  between  1832  and  1845,* 
constituted  the  fii-st,  but  by  no  means  the  last,  direct  contribution  of 
the  Harvard  law  school  to  legal  scholarship  in  the  United  States.  And 
the  value  to  the  community  of  a  "national  law  school,"  as  an  influence 
counteracting  the  disintegrating  tendencies  of  our  forty-eight  distinct 
law-making  machines,  is  more  and  more  clearly  realized  by  Harvard 
to-day  as  one  of  its  special  merits.^  Few  will  gainsay  that  in  these  two 
respects  the  "Dane  Law  School,"  as  for  a  time  it  was  currently  known, 
has  proved  a  worthy  monument  to  its  founder. 

It  is  not  so  clear  that  the  school  authorities,  in  the  face  of  the  un- 
deniably difficult  situation  created  by  the  general  lowering  of  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  bar,^  did  everything  that  they  might  have 
done  in  the  way  of  training  actual  practitioners.  There  was  in  the  first 
place  the  question  of  admission  requirements.  A  college  education  may 
properly  be  required  by  a  university  of  its  own  law  students,  as  a  portion 
of  a  completely  rounded  education  for  the  higher  ranks  of  the  bar,  even 
if  it  may  not  properly  be  demanded  by.  a  democratic  state  as  a  quali- 
fication for  the  entire  profession.  Such  was  the  English  tradition,  and 
such  would  seem  to  be  the  logical  position  for  a  college  that  is  sure  of 
its  own  worth.  This  was  not  the  conception  of  university  education  held 

>  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Bailments,  1832 ;  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  1833;  Commentaries  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  1834;  Commentaries  on 
Equity  Jurisprudence,  1835-36;  Equity  Pleadings,  1S3S;  Law  of  Agency,  1839;  Law  of 
Partnership,  1841 ;  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  1843;  Law  of  Promissory  Notes,  1845. 

*  The  earliest  official  announcement  of  the  school's  policy  toward  local  law  appears 
in  the  catalogue  of  1841,  in  the  following  statement :  "  No  public  instruction  is  given 
in  the  local  or  peculiar  municipal  jurisprudence  of  any  particular  state;  but  the  stu- 
dents are  assisted  by  the  Professors,  as  occasion  may  require,  in  their  private  study 
of  the  law  and  practice  peculiar  to  their  own  state."  In  1848  this  was  changed  to 
read :  "The  design  of  this  Institution  is  to  offer  a  complete  course  of  legal  education 
for  gentlemen  intended  for  the  Bar  in  any  of  the  United  States,  except  in  matters 
of  mere  local  law  and  practice." 

The  suggestion,  often  made,  that  the  real  reason  for  Harvard's  consistent  belit- 
tling of  local  law  is  that  it  has  to  adapt  its  instruction  to  students  from  many  jurisdic- 
tions, hardly  goes  to  the  merits  of  the  question.  The  essential  point  is  whether  the 
community  gains  through  the  existence  of  a  school  the  character  of  whose  clientMe 
encourages  the  maintenance  of  this  policy. 

*  See  above,  pages  85-90. 
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by  Jefferson,  who  was  constitutionally  opposed  to  requirements  of  any 
sort.  But  Harvard,  although  just  beginning  through  George  Ticknor 
to  be  influenced  by  Jefferson's  liberalizing  views,  was  far  from  accept- 
ing his  radical  reconstruction  of  the  whole  scheme  of  higher  education. 
Even  in  the  most  extreme  phase  of  Eliot's  free  electives.  Harvard  has 
tenaciously  clung  to  her  college  as  the  essential  kernel  of  her  entire 
university  system.  In  spite  of  this  fact  she  went  even  farther  than  Jef- 
ferson in  discouraging  law  school  students  from  acquiring  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. In  the  University  of  Virginia,  at  least,  the  "schools"  were  so  cor- 
related that  it  was  easy  for  the  law  student  to  take  liberal  studies  at 
the  same  time.  But  at  Harvard,  although  law  students  were  admitted 
to  the  "public  lectures"  of  the  college,  it  was  only  in  Ticknor's  mod- 
ern language  courses  that  actual  instruction  might  be  secured,  and  then 
only  by  paying  an  additional  fee.  Except  for  this  possibility,  the  law 
school  was  then,  as  now,  maintained  as  a  virtually  separate  institution. 
Its  students  were  freed  even  from  the  college  requirement  of  residence 
in  Cambridge.  Liberal  studies  must  be  pursued,  if  at  all,  before  the  law 
course  was  begun.  And  yet  the  school  did  not  demand  any  prelimi- 
nary education  in  its  students.  So  far  from  requiring  them  to  be  college 
graduates,  it  did  not  even  require  them  to  have  enough  education  to 
be  admitted  to  college.  More  explicitly  even  than  Stearns,  Story  an- 
nounced: "No  previous  examination  is  necessary  for  admission."' 

'  The  successive  steps  by  which  the  Harvard  law  school  passed  from  the  principle 
of  admitting  only  Massachusetts  law  students,  graduates  of  a  college,  to  the  frank 
admission  of  anybody,  to  any  part  of  the  course,  elementary  or  advanced,  at  any 
time,  are  worth  tracing  in  detail: 

1816.  Parker's  inaugural  address  as  Royall  Professor:  "A  school  for  the  instruction 
of  resident  graduates  in  jurisprudence  may  be  usefully  ingrafted  on  this  professor- 
ship .  .  .  [this]  will  tend  greatly  to  improve  the  character  of  the  Bar  of  our  State." 

1817.  Statute  establishing  law  school :  "  Some  Counsellor,  learned  in  the  law,  shall 
.  .  .  open  and  keep  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  Graduates  of  this,  or  any  other 
University,  and  of  such  others  as  according  to  the  rules  of  admission  as  attomies, 
may  be  admitted  after  five  years'  study  in  the  office  of  some  counsellor. " 

1817.  Announcement  of  new  school  in  Boston  Daily  Advertiser:  "Candidates  for 
admission  must  be  graduates  of  some  college,  or  qualified  by  the  rules  of  the  courts 
to  become  students  at  law,  and  of  good  moral  character." 

1823.  Statement  of  Course  of  Instruction:  "Graduates  of  any  public  college,  and 
others  qualified  by  the  rules  of  the  Courts  in  the  States  to  which  they  belong  to  be- 
come students  of  Law,  and  of  good  moral  character,  may  be  admitted  to  the  Law 
School  .  .  .  students  are  admitted  at  any  period  of  their  novitiate  for  a  term  not  less 
than  one  College  quarter." 

1825.  Catalogue :  "  Persons  qualified  by  the  rules  of  the  courts  in  any  of  the  United 
States  to  become  students  of  law,  may  be  received  into  the  Law  School,  for  a  period 
not  less  than  one  term." 

1829.  Catalogue:  "Constant  residence  in  Cambridge  will  not  be  deemed  indispen- 
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That  under  these  circumstances  a  considerable  proportion  of  Har- 
vard law  school  students  should  have  continued  to  be  college-bred 
men*  is  a  tribute  to  the  tenacity  of  the  college  tradition  among  appli- 
cants for  the  bar.  Certainly  Judge  Story,  in  his  double  capacity  of  mem- 
ber of  the  Corporation  and  head  of  the  lavi^  school,  was  not  over-exert- 
ing himself  to  reduce  attendance  in  his  department  of  the  university. 

•In  the  second  place,  in  its  curriculum  the  school  projected  more  than 
it  actually  carried  out.  Generalities  in  Story's  inaugural  address  as  to 
Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  History  and  Oratory  may  be  ignored.  His  failure, 
while  professing  to  believe  in  the  value  of  such  studies  for  lawyei-s,  to 
find  any  place  for  them  in  the  curriculum  of  his  school  is  of  interest 
chiefly  as  destroying  a  possible  defense  for  his  failure  to  insist  upon 
college  study.  What  he  did  do  in  his  first  cm-riculum,  published  in 
1830,  was  to  supplement  the  common-law  and  equity  subjects,  already 
taught  by  Stearns,  by  textbooks  in  Civil  Law,  International  Law, 
Criminal  Law,  and  Constitutional  Law,  including  in  the  latter  Ameri- 
can state  constitutions  as  well  as  the  law  of  the  federal  constitution. 
In  1832,  however,  all  these  topics  except  the  last  (federal  constitutional 
law)  were  dropped  from  the  regular  two-year  course,  now  outlined  as 
an  alternative  to  the  three-year  couree  originally  contemplated.  Al- 
though until  1850  the  additional  subjects  continued  to  be  more  or  less 
vaguely  offered  as  extra  studies,  for  students  who  would  consent  to  stay 
an  additional  year,^  the  intensive  work  of  the  school  was  henceforth 
confined  to  its  original  narrow  field,  supplemented  only  by  study  of 

sable  for  the  law  students ;  it  will  be  sufficient  if  they  give  their  attendance  at  the 
regular  hours  prescribed  for  lectures  and  examinations  and  study. 

"No  previous  examination  is  necessary  for  admission  to  the  school." 

1835.  Catalogue:  "The  students  are  divided  into  classes,  according  to  their  profi- 
ciency ;  but  students  are  generally  at  liberty  to  join  either  class,  in  as  many  studies 
as  they  may  choose,  according  to  their  own  view  of  their  accomplishments. 

"No  previous  examination  is  necessary  for  admission." 

1840.  Catalo</ue:"'No  examination  nor  particular  course  of  previous  study  is  neces- 
sary for  admission. 

"Students  may  enter  the  school  in  any  stage  of  their  professional  studies." 

1842.  Catalogue :  "  Students  may  enter  the  school  in  any  stage  of  their  professional 
studies  or  mercantile  pursuits." 

1848.  Catalogue:  "Students  may  enter,  if  they  so  desire,  in  the  middle  or  other 
part,  of  a  terra." 

1  The  proportion  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  school  usually  ran  from  two-thirds  to 
three-quarters.  In  1844,  however,  only  56  per  cent  of  the  banner  attendance  of  that 
year  were  college  graduates,  and  in  1869  and  1870  only  47  per  cent. 
*  "  For  gentlemen  who  remain  in  the  Institution  three  years,  other  studies  are  pre- 
scribed." Cataldffuf,  1835. 
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the  federal  constitution.  Not  merely  state  government  but  also  statu- 
tory law  was  eliminatetl.'  A  valid  defense  for  this  action  exists.  It  is 
the  boast  of  the  Harvard  law  school  that  it  has  endeavored  to  cover 
part  of  the  broad  field  of  legal  education  thoroughly,  instead  of  dis- 
sipating its  energies,  like  poor  David  Hoffman,  over  a  hopelessly  ex- 
tensive area.  During  this  period  American  law  was  developing,  through 
judicial  decisions,  very  rapidly.  Doubtless  it  seemed  a  wise  policy  to  start 
by  doing  part  of  the  work  well,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  eventually 
to  take  up  the  excluded  topics.  Unfortunately  this  hope  has  never  been 
realized,  even  to  the  present  day.  The  Harvard  curriculum,  while  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  growth  of  American  practitioners'  law,  and  there- 
fore vastly  more  crowded  with  common -law  studies  than  the  practition- 
ers' schools  which  it  replaced,  has  remained  none  the  less  crystallized 
within  the  original  narrow  circle  of  their  aims.  It  has  never  so  far  com- 
pleted the  first  portion  of  its  task  as  to  be  able  to  attack  the  omitted 
portions.  Whether  by  del  il)e rate  choice,  or  through  necessity,  or 
through  apathy  and  neglect,  thoroughness  rather  than  breadth  has  re- 
mained Harvard's  dominating  ideal. ^ 

As  already  intimated,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  defense  of  this 
policy,  both  on  general  grounds  and  as  the  only  policy  possible  under 
existing  conditions.  Two  points,  however,  are  worth  noting  in  this  con- 

'  Hence,  doubtless,  the  omission  of  Criminal  Law,  which  in  many  states  was  early 
placed  upon  a  statutory  basis.  This  topic  was  not  restored  to  the  curriculum  until 
1848,  after  Story's  death. 

See  further  as  to  the  curriculum.  Chapter  XXIX,  and  Appendix,  pages  453-456. 
458. 

'  Charles  Warren's  History  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  Early  Legal  Conditions 
in  America,  3  vols. ,  1908,  although  discursive,  is  an  invaluable  guide  to  the  history 
not  only  of  this  but  of  other  early  schools.  Any  one  who  attempts  to  study  the  in- 
choate beginnings  of  legal  education  in  this  country  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  this 
writer  for  the  mass  of  information  and  references  that  he  has  assembled.  Without 
this  pioneer  work,  the  present  study  could  hardly  have  been  written.  Unfortunately, 
Warren's  volumes,  like  his  later  abridgment  published  under  the  title  of  A  History  of 
the  American  Bar,  contain  so  many  errors  of  detail,  that  it  is  unwise  to  accept  any  of 
his  statements  without  verification  from  the  original  sources,  notably  the  university 
catalogues,  statutes,  etc.  The  most  important  document  bearing  upon  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  school,  and  not  quoted  by  Warren  in  full,  is  Story's  inaugural  address, 
found  in  h\s  ^fiscelUmeousWritin(fs,  1835,  pp.  44.0  flF.  See  also  The  Harvard  Law  School, 
1817-1917,  published  by  the  Harvard  Law  School  Association,  1917  ;  reprinted  with 
additions  imder  the  title  of  Centennial  History  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  1817-1917, 
1918;  and,  for  the  later  period.  Fessenden,  F.  G.,  "The  Rebirth  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,"  .33  Harvard  Law  if«rj'«o(1920),  493-517;  and  Eliot,  C.  W.,  "  Langdell  and 
the  Law  School,"  ihid..  518-525. 

The  Harvard  Club  of  New  York  City  possesses  an  almost  complete  collection  of 
catalogues  since  1819. 
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nection.  The  particular  portion  of  "Ethicks  and  Politicks,"'  of  "moral, 
political  and  juridical  science,"^  on  which  the  Harvard  law  school  has 
concentrated  its  energies  from  the  start,  was  just  that  portion  which  the 
practitioners  most  wanted.  A  wise  adjustment  of  educational  supply  to 
public  and  professional  demand  is  of  course  always  in  order.  But  if  we 
recall  other  features  of  Harvard's  educational  policy  at  this  time,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  here,  also.  Story  was  pursuing 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  The  university  was  following,  not  leading, 
the  profession.  Furthermore,  as  regards  one  highly  important  feature 
of  the  narrowed  curriculum  —  its  recognition  of  the  needs  only  of  the 
practitioner  and  judge  and  its  apparent  ignoring  of  the  service  that 
a  university  law  school  might  perform  in  training  also  legislators — 
Story''s  inaugural  address  reveals  what  his  theory  was.  He  was  thor- 
oughly awake  to  the  evils  of  slipshod  legislation.  But  he  was  also  a 
strong  partisan  of  the  common  law  during  a  period  when  it  had  not 
completely  established  itself  as  the  basis  of  our  jurisprudence.  He 
stretched  historical  accuracy  in  his  sweeping  declaration  that  our  an- 
cestors brought  this  law  with  them,  as  a  fully  developed  body  of  legal 
doctrines  it  would  appear,  which  they  deliberately  put  into  operation. 
He  persuaded  himself,  accordingly,  that  all  that  was  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  good  statutes  was  to  have  them  drafted  by  masters  of  the  com- 
mon law — such  as  the  Harvard  law  school  intended  to  train.  He  under- 
estimated how  much  efficient  legislation  involves  beyond  mere  know- 
ledge of  the  common  law  that  it  is  designed  to  supplement  or  replace. 
As  for  "government,"  in  the  sense  of  training  future  citizens  in  the 
principles  of  "the  most  complicated  frame  of  republican  government 
which  was  ever  offered  to  the  world,"  he  thought  that  this  topic  ought 
to  be  studied  in  the  elementary  schools^  along  with  ethics,  natural  law 
and  theology.  These  latter  studies,  he  believed,  already  the  future 
lawyer  usually  pursued  there  "with  sufficient  fulness  and  accuracy."* 

Whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  upon  Story's  and  Harvard's 
slighting  of  everything  except  the  general  principles  of  the  common 
law,  and  American  decisions  developing  this  and  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, one  thing  at  least  is  certain.  Under  the  lead  of  this  most  suc- 

iPage  H3. 
"Page  118. 

'  See  "  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Government,  delivered  before  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction,"  1834,  in  his  Miscellaneous  Writinf/s,  pp.  1+7  fif. 
*  So  stated  in  his  "Inaugural  address,"  Miscellaneous  Writings^  p.  +66. 
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cessful  of  American  law  schools  the  orthodox  province  of  law  school 
teaching  was  now  defined.  Politics  and  law  were  no  longer  to  be  joined 
as  in  Jefferson's  two  Virginia  institutions.  Politics,  as  a  subject  of  uni- 
versity study,  was  eventually  to  be  developed  by  the  college  in  its  de- 
partments of  government  or  political  science;  the  particular  function 
of  the  law  school,  from  now  on,  was  to  cope  with  the  increasing  flood 
of  judicial  decisions. 

Finally,  the  law  degree,  for  which  the  completion,  in  the  school  or 
out,  of  the  Massachusetts  bar  admission  period —  at  this  time  three  ■ 
years  for  college  graduates,  fi^•e  years  for  others^  —  was  originally  re- 
quired, was  cheapened  in  1834,  and  again  in  1839.  The  details  of  this 
interesting  development  will  be  discussed  elsewhere.*  Suffice  it  here  to 
note  that  the  figures  of  attendance  quoted  represent  the  students  pres- 
ent at  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year.  There  was  a  large  floating 
population  in  the  school.  Thus,  in  1838-39,  although  the  school  opened 
with  seventy-eight  students,  seventy-three  additional  students  entered 
during  the  year.  Sixty-five,  however,  left  during  the  year,  and  the  aver- 
age attendance,  as  determined  by  the  term  bills  paid,  was  less  than  the 
number  at  the  beginning.  The  final  reduction  in  the  requirements  for 
the  degree  to  eighteen  months  residence  —  or  a  year  for  those  already 
admitted  to  the  bar  — •  was  clearly  calculated  to  entice  additional 
students  into  coming,  and  into  staying  at  the  school  slightly  longer 
than  they  otherwise  would,  after  experience  had  demonstrated  that  the 
traffic  would  not  bear  a  three-year  recjuirement.  Three  years  later  Yale, 
whose  attendance  had  begun  to  decline,  announced  for  the  first  time 
a  law  degree  in  connection  with  her  narrow  practitioners'  course,  on 
terms  only  slightly  more  rigorous.'  The  great  influence  of  Harvard 
upon  other  schools,  for  bad  as  well  as  for  good,  was  again  demonstrated. 

From  some  points  of  view  this  record  is  not  inspiring.  Educational 
standards  were  subordinated  to  the  ambition  of  building  up  attendance. 
More  students  mean  more  money  and  more  fame.  Fame  means  still  more 
students  and  hence  more  money.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  Harvard  was  not  only  making  solid  contributions  to  legal  scholar- 
ship during  these  years.  In  pursuance  of  its  wise  policy  of  devoting  all 
law  school  receipts  to  the  benefit  of  the  school,  the  university  was  also 

'  See  above,  page  83. 
»  Page  167. 

»One  year  for  applicants  already  admitted  to  the  bar;  eighteen  months  for  collie 
graduates ;  the  full  two-year  course  for  others. 
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pi-eparing  the  future  of  legal  education  in  other  ways.  Without  the 
stimulated  attendance  of  these  early  years,  the  Harvard  law  library 
could  not  have  grown  in  twenty  years  from  under  two  thousand  to  ten 
thousand  volumes.  Without  the  accumulated  surplus  that  rolled  up, 
future  building  operations  could  not  have  been  conducted.  A  fair  state- 
ment of  the  case  would  be  that  the  ideal  of  conducting  the  best  possible 
school  for  contemporary  lawyers  was  sacrificed,  perhaps  justifiably,  to 
the  development  of  American  law  and  to  the  ultimate  strengthening 
of  legal  education. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
SPREAD  OF  A  STANDARDIZED  TYPE  OF  LAW  SCHOOL 

THE  leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the  day  having  finally 
agreed  upon  a  general  policy  in  regard  to  legal  education,  there 
followed  a  long  period  of  formal  imitation.  Virginia  and  New  England 
—  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Harvard  —  representing  though  they  did 
opposing  influences  in  American  life,  had  combined  to  establish  the 
principle  that  instruction  in  technical  or  vocational  law  should  be  pro- 
vided for  students  who  had  taken  none  of  the  work  offered  by  the  tra- 
ditional Anglo-American  college.  This  decision,  following  the  similar 
step  that  had  already  been  taken  in  connection  with  medicine,  gave  us 
the  American  university  in  its  original  and  still  prevailing  form  — -  the 
form  that  it  universally  bore  prior  to  the  introduction  of  graduate 
study.  Professional  schools  conducted  by  and  for  practitioners  were 
to  be  loosely  coordinated  with  the  original  college  rather  than  worked 
into  an  integrated  educational  scheme.  Under  Harvard  influence  no 
premium  was  placed  upon  college  work  as  a  desirable  element  in  a  fully 
rounded  education  for  the  bar.  Prospective  lawyers  might,  as  always, 
go  through  the  college  before  they  began  their  law  studies,  or  they 
might  not.  So  long  as  they  could  be  persuaded  to  enter  the  university 
law  school  on  any  terms,  the  university  authorities  were  glad  to  take 
them  in.  Even  the  state  did  more  to  encourage  academic  training  than 
this.  Several  states,  as  we  have  seen,'  permitted  college  graduates  to 
complete  their  strictly  professional  training  in  a  shorter  period  than 
was  normally  required.  But  the  colleges'  own  trustees  wei-e  strictly  neu- 
tral in  this  as  in  all  other  respects.^  If  it  was  desirable  that  two  grades 
of  practitioners  should  be  trained  —  the  liberally  educated  leaders  of 
the  profession  and  the  mere  technical  craftsmen  —  and  that  the  uni- 
versity should  train  both,  all  such  distinctions  were  ignored  in  the 
school  itself,  which  placed  students  of  both  types  on  an  identical  basis 
in  the  classroom.  The  interests  both  of  the  college  and  of  the  profes- 
sion were  subordinated  to  the  widespread  desire  to  secure  professional 
students  in  medicine  and  in  law  in  order  thereby  to  expand  old-fash- 
ioned colleges  into  up-to-date  universities. 

*  Page  135,  note  1 ;  and  compare  pages  83,  112  and  313. 

'  For  occasional  early  exceptions,  see  the  following  chapter,  page  166 ;  and  compare 
page  175. 
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1.  Additional  Schooh-  started  prior  to  the  Civil  War 
The  movement  proceeded  slowly  for  a  time.  South  Carolina  College, 
controlled  largely  by  the  judges  of  the  state,  declined  in  1823  to  com- 
ply with  a  suggestion  of  the  legislature  that  it  start  a  law  school,  until 
funds  should  be  provided  that  would  permit  the  school  to  be  placed 
upon  a  graduate  basis,  not  dependent  upon  tuition  fees.  The  result  was 
that  not  until  the  college  had  been  converted  into  a  state  university, 
after  the  Civil  War,  was  a  school  of  the  prevailing  type  established. 
This  was  soon  closed  because  of  negro  control,  and  was  not  finally  re- 
opened until  1884.  Efforts  to  start  a  school  at  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey (Princeton)  in  1825  and  1835  came  to  nothing,  nor  did  the  school 
that  was  actually  opened  in  1846  graduate  more  than  six  students  dur- 
ing its  existence  of  six  years.  The  project  of  a  school,  outlined  by  John 
C.  Spencer  for  Hamilton  College,  New  York,  in  1835,*  in  consequence  of 
a  bequest  received  for  this  purpose,  was  not  realized  until  twenty  years 
later,  when  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  already  Professor  of  Constitutional 
Law  (government),  developed  a  professional  law  school  from  which,  after 
three  years  (1858),  he  was  called  to  Columbia.  Attorney-General  Ben- 
jamin F.  Butler's  New  York  University  school,  which  after  some  delay 
was  opened  in  1838,  attracted  only  fifteen  or  twenty  students,  and  lasted 
only  a  single  year.  Although  Butler's  name  long  continued  to  adorn  the 
pages  of  the  University  catalogue,  as  Kent's  did  that  of  Columbia,  the 
year  1858  marks  the  real  beginning  of  legal  education  at  both  these  uni- 
versities. Judge  John  Reed's  school  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  connected 
with  Dickinson  College,  and  the  Cincinnati  law  school  were  the  only 
other  schools  started  or  adopted  by  a  college  prior  to  1840. 

By  1840,accordingiy,  instruction  in  professional  law  had  actually  been 
given  in  twelve  college  or  university  schools,  of  which  only  seven  were 
still  in  existence,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  about  350  students;* 
five  middle-states  experiments  had  been  for  the  time  being  abandoned.' 

1  See  13  American  Jurist  (April,  1835),  486.  Spencer  found  it  necessary  to  justify  the 
entrance  of  the  college  into  the  field  of  legal  education  as  follows :  "  It  is  believed  that 
law  is  a  science,  and  may  be  studied  and  acquired  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other 
sciences;  and  consequently  that  the  general  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  our 
colleges  may  be  successfully  applied  in  this  branch  of  knowledge."  It  is  interesting 
to  compare  this  language  with  a  quotation  from  Langdell  given  by  Professor  Redlich 
in  his  report  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  {Bulletin  Number  Eight,  p.  15). 
*  William  and  Mary,  Transylvania, University  of  Virginia,  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky; 
Harvard  and  Yale  in  New  England;  Dickinson  in  Pennsylvania;  Cincinnati  in  Ohio, 
s  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Columbia,  University  of  Maryland, Columbian  College 
of  Washington,  D.C.  (later  George  Washington  University),  New  York  University. 
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During  the  next  twenty  years  the  founding  of  university  law  depart- 
ments proceeded  more  vigorously,  at  the  average  rate  of  nearly  one 
a  year.  The  decade  1840-50  witnessed  the  first  invasion  of  legal  educa- 
tion by  the  western  type  of  state  university/  by  the  Jesuit  order  ^  and 
by  a  municipal  university.*  The  development  at  this  time  was  mainly  in 
the  South.  The  principal  events  of  the  decade  1850-60  were  the  revi- 
val of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  law  department,  the  establish- 
ment of  four  law  schools  in  the  state  of  New  York*  and  the  opening 
of  the  present  law  departments  of  Northwestern  University  (Chicago) 
and  the  University  of  Michigan.  By  1860  a  total  of  thirty  college  or 
university  law  schools  had  been  started  since  the  Revolution,  of  which 
eighteen  had  never  closed  their  doors,  and  three  had  been  revived  after 
early  failure,  making  a  total  of  twenty-one  then  in  existence.' 

Although  the  development  of  these  competing  institutions,  coupled 
with  Judge  Story's  death  in  1845,  seriously  reduced  the  attendance  at 
Harvard  for  a  time,*  this  school  preserved  its  reputation  as  the  leading 
law  school  of  the  country.  Thus  in  1854  President  Lindsley  of  the  Uni- 

1  Indiana  University,  1842,  followed  at  once  by  four  southern  universities  which  con- 
formed to  this  general  type  (Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Louisiana).  The  older 
institutions  bearing  the  names  of  the  states  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland, 
have  developed  along  different  lines. 

'  St.  Louis  University,  1842.  This  was  also  the  first  law  school  conducted  under  uni- 
versity auspices  west  of  the  Mississippi.  After  a  brief  existence  of  five  years  the  school 
was  abandoned,  and  was  not  revived  until  sixty  years  later.  The  earliest  permanent 
Roman  Catholic  law  school  was  started  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross  in 
1869  at  its  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana. 

*  The  University  of  Louisville,  in  its  origin,  like  the  University  of  Maryland,  essen- 
tially an  expanded  medical  school,  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  who  from  the 
beginning  have  been  appointed  by  the  municipality,  on  the  prevailing  model  of  state 
universities.  The  mere  use  of  an  urban  name  —  Cincinnati,  New  York,  Albany,  Nash- 
ville, Chicago,  Richmond,  Boston,  etc.  —  is  no  guide  to  the  character  of  an  institu- 
tion. 

*  Albany,  1851;  Hamilton,  1855;  Columbia  and  New  York  University  revived,  1858. 
6  Or  including  the  school  started  by  McKendree  College  in  1860,  twenty-two  schools 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  These  twenty-one  schools  are  listed  in  the  Appen- 
dix, page  451. 

For  a  complete  list  of  schools,  arranged  chronologically,  and  a  table  showing  gains 
and  losses  by  decades,  see  Appendix,  pages  433-430,  444. 

*  In  the  five  years  following  Story's  death  the  attendance  dropped  from  163  to  94. 
Attendance  from  Massachusetts  fell  off  37  per  cent,  from  the  rest  of  New  England 
41  per  cent,  from  southern  or  border  states  47  per  cent,  from  the  rest  of  the  country 
46  per  cent.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the  attendance  had  risen  again  to  166. 
The  per  cent  increase  during  the  decade,  for  the  same  four  geographical  groups,  was 
46  per  cent,  69  per  cent,  81  per  cent,  140  per  cent.  The  total  attendance  was  now  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Massachusetts,  32  per  cent;  other  New  Enjfland,  16  percent; 
southern  and  border  states,  93  per  cent ;  other  United  States  and  foreign ,  29  per  cent. 
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versity  of  Nashville  assured  his  alumni  that  their  own  recently  estab- 
lished school  was  furnished  with  "a  suite  of  rooms,  a  corps  of  pro- 
fessoi-s,  and  a  plan  of  organization  which  bid  fair,  at  no  distant  day, 
to  rank  it  as  the  Harvard  of  the  South." '  Lindsley's  hopes  were  disap- 
pointed, however.  The  southern  Harvard  was  closed  after  a  single  year. 
In  its  place  Cumberland  University  in  the  same  state  maintained  the 
position  it  had  early  secured  as  the  leading  school,  in  point  of  numbers, 
in  the  Southwest;  the  year  before  the  Civil  War  it  forged  to  the  front 
even  of  Harvard,  its  catalogue  showing  180  students.^ 


2.  General  Similarilij  of  these  Early  Schools 
On  the  whole  these  schools  were  very  similar  to  one  another.  Poten- 
tially important  differences  existed,  as  will  Ix!  shown  later,  in  the  length 
of  their  degree  course,  in  their  organization  and  in  their  relation  to 
office  study,  but  for  the  moment  these  differences  possessed  little  prac- 
tical significance.  A  few  other  distinctions  may  be  noted,  but  these  also 
were  relatively  unimportant,  even  at  the  start;  and  progressively,  as  the 
lowering  of  bar  admission  standards  and  improvement  in  means  of  com- 
munication made  the  battle  for  existence  more  severe,  schools  compet- 
ing with  one  another  and  with  the  older  law  office  approximated  to  a 
common  type.  Thus  at  the  beginning  Virginia  and  Harvard  sacrificed 
their  colleges  in  different  ways,  and  in  pursuit  of  different  ideals.  Jef- 
ferson, as  we  have  seen,  deliberately  planned  to  abolish  the  college  in 
favor  of  his  more  comprehensive  university  scheme,  under  which  aca- 
demic and  professional  chairs  or  "Schools"  were  to  be  coordinated  on 
equal  terms  in  a  free  democracy  of  learning.*  Harvard,  on  the  other 
hand,  preserved  its  college  organization  intact,  but  set  up  beside  it  rival 
schools  of  medicine  and  law.*  Jefferson's  scheme  was  the  more  idealistic 
and  symmetrical.  Its  defect  was  that  it  ignored  the  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  cultural  and  professional  education,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  made  to  work,  even  badly,  as  did  the  Harvard  system.  The  Vir- 
ginia academic  "  Schools"  continued  in  fraternal  union  with  one  another. 
The  professional  "Schools,"  on  the  other  hand,  expanded,  through  the 
creation  of  additional  chairs,  into  professional  de{)artments,  demanding 

'  Addren  delivered  before  the  Alumni  Society  of  the  University  of  Na$hmlU  by  Jokm 

Berrien  Lindsley,  October  3. 185^. 

^  For  relative  attendance  figures  in  the  schools,  see  Appendix,  page  '1^1. 

'  Page  116.  *  Page  145. 
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the  full  time  of  their  students,  and  standing  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  university,  which  thus  again  became  a  vii-tually  independent  college 
in  fact,  if  not  in  name.  This  development  occurred  in  medicine  as  early 
as  1837;  in  law  in  1851.  After  this  date  there  was  no  real  distinction 
between  the  Virginia  and  the  Harvard  type  of  university. 

Similarly,  as  regards  the  curriculum  of  the  law  department,  the  Vir- 
ginia ideal  was  much  broader  at  the  start.  "Politics"  for  legislators  as 
well  as  law  proper  for  practitioners  was  in  the  beginning  taught  in  this 
state  and  in  the  Kentucky  school.  When,  in  1851,  the  rapid  growth  of 
American  law  threatened  to  crowd  out  politics,  and  statutes,  and  inter- 
national law,  the  University  of  Virginia  appointed  a  second  professor, 
in  order  that  justice  might  be  done  to  all  these  topics.  As  late  as  1854 
the  University  of  Mississippi  started  its  department  under  a  professor 
of  "Law  and  Governmental  Science."  For  the  moment  this  was  decidedly 
in  contrast  with  the  Harvard  ideal.  We  have  seen  how  narrow  was  the 
practitioners'  course  originally  introduced  by  Steams,  and  how  Judge 
Story's  efforts  to  broaden  it  culminated  merely  in  the  addition  of  his 
own  important  studies  in  the  federal  constitution.  The  field  that  a 
professional  law  school  can  profitably  cultivate  was  defined,  in  short, 
quite  differently  in  New  England  and  in  the  South.  Harvard,  though 
it  had  a  larger  teaching  force,  cultivated  a  much  smaller  area.  Here 
again,  however,  events  proved  that,  with  the  resources  at  their  com- 
mand. Harvard  was  right  and  Virginia  was  wrong.  The  volume  of  judi- 
cial decisions  grew  faster  than  did  the  capacity  of  the  Virginia  school 
to  expand  its  teaching  force.  The  charge  of  superficiality  could  be 
avoided  only  by  dropping  some  of  the  subjects.  Thus  all  schools  have 
been  forced  to  devote  their  main  energies  to  the  common  law;  and  while 
the  question  of  what  they  do  with  the  rest  of  their  time  will  eventually 
become  of  great  interest,^  the  total  thus  diverted  does  not  bulk  large 
in  the  final  result.  "Politics,"  even  in  the  South,  has  been  relegated  al- 
most entirely  to  the  colleges,  where  it  has  been  developed  in  depai't- 
ments  usually  bearing  the  name  of  "Political  Science"  or  "Govern- 
ment."^ In  the  University  of  Virginia  itself,  government  courses  are 
now  given  by  the  academic  School  (department)  of  Economics,  though 
Parliamentary  Law,  as  a  direct  inheritance  from  the  original  William 
'  See  below,  pages  273  ff. 

*  South  Carolina  College,  which  had  no  law  school,  possessed  between  1835  and  1856 
the  most  eminent  political  historian  and  philosopher  in  the  country,  in  the  person  of 
Francis  Lieber.  His  precise  title  was  "  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy," 
to  which  was  added,  in  1H4.9,  "Political  Philosophy." 
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and  Mary  curriculum,^  was  offered  until  recently  as  a  law  school  elective. 
Another  minor  consequence  of  Jefferson's  broad  ideals  is  the  tendency, 
among  universities  influenced  by  Virginia,  to  place  such  borderland 
subjects  as  international  law  in  the  law  school  rather  than  in  the  col- 
lege.^ But  on  the  whole,  with  whatever  aspirations  the  schools  started, 
in  the  end  there  was  no  substantial  distinction  between  northern  and 
southern  courses  of  study. 

The  principal  divergencies  that  can  be  discerned  in  the  courses  of 
study  maintained  by  early  law  schools  sprang  from  different  causes, 
which  operated  intermittently  in  all  parts  of  the  country  alike.  We 
have  seen  ^  that  while  Harvard  determined  the  general  type  of  univer- 
sity law  school  that  prevailed  in  the  North  and  ultimately  also  in  the 
South,  there  was  in  the  beginning  a  distinction  between  the  attitude 
of  Harvard  and  that  of  Yale  toward  legal  education.  This  line  of  divi- 
sion, at  first  purely  subordinate,  ended,  as  the  southern  schools  became 
assimilated  to  the  northern  type,  by  becoming  the  principal  one.  It 
should  be  neither  over-emphasized  nor  overlooked.  The  two  New  Eng- 
land schools  were  alike  in  seeking  to  train  only  the  practicing  lawyer, 
and  not  the  politician  or  legislator  as  well.  Where  they  differed  was  in 
their  estimate  of  the  kind  of  training  that  the  practitioner  required. 
Harvard  was  slow  to  assume  entire  responsibility  for  this  task,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  system  of  office  training.  Its  original  conception  of  its 
mission  was  to  leave  to  the  office  what  the  school  cannot  do  so  well. 
Yale,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  start  frankly  attempted  neither  more 
nor  less  than  an  ordinary  practitioners'  course,  annexing  to  itself  what 
was  essentially  a  systematized  law  office.  Traces  of  this  early  conflict  of 
ideals  may  at  all  periods  of  our  history  be  found  between  school  and 
school,  or  in  the  same  school  at  different  periods:  now  a  somewhat 
greater  emphasis  upon  a  scholarly  treatment  of  the  broader  aspects  of 
the  common  law ;  now  a  greater  attention  to  the  minutiae  of  practice, 
to  the  drafting  of  written  instraments,  to  the  purely  local  law  of  the 
jurisdiction.  Early  law  schools,  however,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  classi- 
fied from  this  point  of  view.  As  the  pressure  to  secure  students,  and 

1  See  above,  page  117. 

'  It  is  significant  of  the  extent  to  which  the  divorce  between  law  and  government  work 
has  been  carried  in  most  universities  that  at  Harvard,  as  the  result  of  a  recent  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  law  school  to  broaden  its  curriculum,  independent  courses  in  In- 
ternational Law,  Roman  Law.  and  the  history  of  English  law  were  in  1916-17  offered 
both  by  the  law  school  and  by  the  college  Department  of  Government. 
sPage  141. 
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therefore  to  give  students  what  they  demand,  has  made  itself  felt  under 
a  competitive  regime,  few  schools  have  pursued  a  consistent  policy  in 
this  respect.  The  variations  spring  partly  from  the  calibre  or  tempera- 
ment of  the  instnictors — the  relative  importance  they  attach  to  thor- 
ough grounding  in  fundamental  principles,  as  against  an  education  that 
will  1)6  of  immediate  use — and  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  clientele 
to  which  the  school  most  naturally  appeals — whether  to  a  national  or 
to  a  local  student  body.  The  main  significance  of  the  shifting  policy 
and  general  uncertainty  as  to  precisely  what  subjects  shall  be  taught  is 
the  evidence  which  this  affords  that  the  community  demands  more  than 
a  single  type  of  legal  education.  In  the  attempt  to  be  all  things  to  all 
men,  a  standardized  cuniculum  has  been  sought.  Failure  after  all  these 
years  to  agree  as  to  the  content  of  such  a  curriculum  is  a  pretty  fair 
indication  that  the  task  is  impossible. 

Everywhere,  accordingly,  university  students  and  their  instructors 
tended  to  become  divided  into  independent  and  more  or  less  compet- 
ing groups:  on  the  one  side,  college  students  who  were  taught  only 
by  the  college  faculty;  on  the  other  side,  undergraduate  students  who 
were  registered  only  under  the  professional  faculties  of  law  or  medicine. 
The  lines  of  division  were  sometimes  blurred,  it  is  true,  because  it  was 
not  unusual  for  students  to  carry  academic  and  law  work  at  the  same 
time.  This  blurring  occurred  somewhat  differently  in  the  two  sections 
of  the  country.  In  the  South  it  was  the  result  of  the  Jeffersonian  tra- 
dition, which  encouraged  college  students  to  elect  professional  work. 
Students  registering  both  in  the  academic  and  in  the  law  "Schools" 
appear  in  the  University  of  Virginia  catalogues  until  a  late  date.  The 
notion  survived  even  where  the  northern  type  of  university  organiza- 
tion was  definitely  introduced.  Thus  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
when  it  took  over  a  private  law  school  in  1845,  organized  a  separate 
law  class  for  the  benefit  of  "such  irregular  members  of  the  College  as, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Faculty,  may  be  desirous  of  joining  it."' 
In  the  North,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rigorously  prescribed  college  cur- 
riculum, the  more  intensive  character  of  the  law  work,  and — in  the 
cities — the  physical  location  of  the  law  school  near  the  courts  instead 
of  at  the  university,  operated  to  exclude  college  students  from  the  prac- 
titioners' classes.  Here  the  pressure  to  break  down  artificial  barriers  was 
exerted  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  tendency  was  for  law  students 
occasionally  to  take  a  little  academic  work,  rather  than  for  college  stu- 
1  For  the  peculiar  arrangements  as  to  a  degree,  see  below,  page  166. 
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dents  to  take  law  courses.  At  Harvard,  although  outside  of  Ticknor's 
modern  language  courses  no  effective  instruction  in  academic  subjects 
was  open  to  law  students,  the  privilege  of  attending  the  "public  lec- 
tures" of  the  college  faculty  was  for  many  years  highly  prized.' 

Furthermore,  in  an  effort  to  counteract  the  excessive  narrowness 
of  the  northern  curriculum,  a  partial  blending  of  the  college  and  law 
school  faculties  sometimes  occurred.  During  the  first  period  of  the 
Harvard  law  school,  for  instance,  the  Royall  Professor  continued  in 
theory  to  be  primarily  engaged  in  lecturing  to  college  students.  His 
lectures  were  merely  "open,"  on  the  same  principle  as  other  public  lec- 
tures, to  Stearns'  law  students,  who  by  this  means  secured  their  con- 
tact with  non-professional  law.  It  was  only  with  Judge  Story's  arrival 
that  this  chair  became  technically  part  of  the  law  school,  that  the  work 
of  its  incumbent  became  avowedly  professional  law,  and  that  instruc- 
tion in  government  for  the  time  being  disappeared  from  the  college. 
A  generation  later,  a  somewhat  similar  development  occurred  at  Co- 
lumbia. As  part  of  an  abortive  plan  to  develop  graduate  studies  in 
1857,  Francis  Lieber^  was  brought  from  South  Carolina  to  occupy  a 
chair  of  History  and  Political  Science  in  the  college.  Just  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Royall  pi"ofessorship  at  Harvard  led  at  once  to  the 
opening  of  a  practitioners'  law  school,  so  at  Columbia  the  introduction 
of  Lieber's  work  in  government  was  followed  the  next  year  by  Theo- 
dore W.  Dwight's  nan'ow  professional  course.^  Lieber  continued  to  give 

i  In  1847  an  attempt  to  exact  fees  was  abandoned  owing  to  the  strong  protests  made 
by  the  law  faculty  and  students.  The  lectures  most  frequented  by  law  students  at 
this  time  were  those  in  anatomy  and  history.  Already,  however,  conflicts  of  hours 
lessened  the  value  of  the  theoretical  privilege.  Although  the  privilege  still  survives, 
the  increasing  pressure  of  work  upon  the  Harvard  law  students  makes  it  to-day  of 
little  practical  importance.  As  to  the  early  situation  see  Warren,  Histori/  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  II,  343. 

2  Page  155. 

3  The  reader  who  is  interested  in  the  precise  genetics  of  the  modem  law  school  will 
recall  that  Parker's  Royall  professorship  itself  was  virtually  identical  with  Kent's 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  Columbia,  which  again  followed  the  slightly  more  ambitious 
plan  conceived  by  the  College  of  Philadelphia.  Both  Kent  and  Parker  offered  only 
a  single  year's  work  in  non-professional  law,  not  leading  to  a  degree,  but  the  work 
differed  from  that  of  the  ordinary  "academical "  professor  of  law,  in  being  open  to 
other  than  college  students.  Lieber,  on  the  other  hand,  and  our  modern  college  de- 
partments or  schools  of  government,  political  science,  etc. ,  stand  in  direct  line  of  suc- 
cession from  the  professor  academical,  untouched  by  what  we  should  to-day  term 
"university  extension"  and  "vocational"  ideals. 

William  H.  Betts,  a  trustee  of  Columbia,  made  a  brief  attempt,  after  the  death  of 
Chancellor  Kent,  to  deliver  law  lectures  personally,  and  later  led  the  movement  which 
resulted  in  bringing  Lieber  to  the  college. 
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undergraduate  instruction  in  the  college,  and  since  Dwight's  students 
could  not  conveniently  leave  their  downtown  location  to  attend  his 
classes,  it  was  aiTanged  in  1860  that  he  should  go  down  to  give  a  special 
course  in  public  law  to  them.  Five  years  later,  the  college  connection 
was  broken,  and  Lieber,  like  the  Royall  Professor  at  Harvard,  became 
attached  exclusively  to  the  law  school.  Instead  of  working  into  the  tech- 
nical curriculum,  however,  Lieber  continued  until  his  death  in  1872 
to  give  lectures  in  his  own  non-professional  field — optional,  and  rarely 
attended  by  more  than  four  students."^  The  ultimate  results  of  the  tra- 
dition thus  started  at  Columbia  have  proved  to  be  of  some  importance. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  so  far  as  their  immediate  influence  upon 
legal  education  was  concerned,  none  of  these  devices  bridged  in  any  sat- 
isfactory way  the  widening  gap  between  the  academic  college  and  the 
professional  school.  Northern  and  southern  schools  became  surprisingly 
alike  in  this  as  in  all  other  respects,  considering  how  different  were  their 
origins.^ 

1  The  college  professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  and  Literature  also 
traveled  down  to  the  law  school  to  lecture  on  legal  ethics,  until  he  became  discour- 
aged by  his  failure  to  attract  students,  and  stopped  trying. 

^  For  authorities  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  and  succeeding  chapters,  see 
Appendix,  pages  4<)0-462. 


CHAPTER  XV 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  LAW  DEGREE 

THE  assumption  of  responsibility  for  instraction  in  professional 
law  by  the  colleges  or  universities  naturally  suggested  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  scholastic  degree  appropriate  to  their  law  graduates.  The 
problem  of  devising  such  a  degree,  and  of  defining  the  conditions  under 
which  it  should  be  awarded,  presented  peculiar  difficulties  which  have 
never  been  completely  surmounted.  Even  to-day,  law  degrees  possess 
far  less  popular  or  professional  significance,  and  therefore  far  less  prac- 
tical importance,  than  do  corresponding  symbols  of  educational  attain- 
ments in  other  fields.  They  have,  however,  a  real  even  though  a  subor- 
dinate value,  and  cannot  by  any  means  be  ignored.  In  order  to  clarify 
the  problem,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  Amer- 
ican scholastic  degrees  in  general.  These  may  be  conveniently  classified 
under  three  heads:  the  "academic"  or  non-professional  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  arts,  science  or  philosophy ;  higher  non-professional  degrees;  and 
degrees  conferred  by  colleges  or  universities  in  special  professional  fields 
such  as  medicine,  law  or  engineering. 


1.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  {A.B.  or  B.A.)  and  its  Derivatives 
The  degree  of  bachelor  of  ai-ts  dates  from  the  old  University  of  Paris, 
founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  ultimate  source  of  virtually 
all  higher  education  both  in  Europe  and  America.  This  degree  was 
implanted  at  once  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  in  the 
American  colonial  college.  Owing  to  its  decadence  on  the  European 
Continent,  it  had  acquired  by  the  time  of  the  Revolution  a  character- 
istically English  flavor,  for  which  reason,  among  others,  it  was  abolished 
by  Jefferson  in  Virginia.  It  was  reinstated,  however,  by  V\^illiam  and 
Mary  as  early  as  1792,  and  by  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1848,  since 
when  it  has  been  universally  conferred  in  this  country  as  a  first,  and 
for  the  great  majority  of  students  as  the  last,  non-professional  uni- 
versity degree.  In  popular  understanding  the  receipt  of  this  degree  is 
equivalent  to  "graduation  from  a  college."  At  Paris  in  the  thirteenth 
century  three  or  four  years  were  required  for  the  degree,  and  in  the 
United  States  in  the  twentieth  century  the  requirement  is  the  same. 
More  precisely,  the  standard  residential  period  is  now  four  "academic" 
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years,  but  study  during  the  summers  or— so  notably  at  Harvard — more 
intensive  study  during  the  academic  year,  sometimes  enables  a  student 
to  fulfill  all  requirements  in  three  calendar  years.  The  broadening  of 
the  old-feshioned  classical  curriculum  has  not  usually  been  accompanied 
by  any  corresponding  alteration  in  the  degree.  Some  institutions,  how- 
ver,  have  restricted  the  arts  degree  to  such  graduates  as  have  taken  a 
certain  amount  of  classics  prior  to  or  during  their  college  course.  For 
the  benefit  of  non-classical  students  these  institutions  originated  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  of  science  (S.B.  or  B.S.),  bachelor  of  letters  (B.L) 
or  bachelor  of  philosophy  (Ph.  B.).  A  still  later  development  by  which 
professional  work  may  be  counted  toward  the  non -professional  bach- 
elor's degree  will  be  described  in  a  later  chapter.^ 


2.  Higher  Non-professional  Degrees 
In  its  original  design  the  baccalaureate  was  thought  of  as  only  a  stage 
in  the  progress  toward  the  master's  degree  in  arts.  When,  with  the 
growth  of  knowledge  and  the  development  of  lower  schools,  separately 
organized  but  feeding  into  the  universities,  the  burden  upon  the  stu- 
dent's time  threatened  to  become  unreasonably  severe,  the  situation  was 
met  in  two  different  ways  on  the  European  Continent  and  in  England. 
On  the  Continent,  the  bachelor's  course  either  was  gradually  taken  over 
by  the  lower  schools  or  else  disappeared  entirely  from  the  educational 
scheme,  leaving  only  a  single  non-professional  degree  conferred  by  the 
university.  Gratlually  also,  as  the  craft-guild  origins  of  the  univei-sities 
became  obscured,  the  recipient  of  this  degree  ceased  to  be  thought  of 
as  one  who,  after  a  peiiod  of  apprenticeship,  had  been  finally  admitted 
as  a  master  workman  in  his  craft.  The  general  terai  "  master,"  applicable 
to  goldsmiths  and  to  scholars  alike,  gave  way  to  one  that  more  spe- 
cifically connoted  erudition :  "doctor"  (teacher).  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  characteristic  conservatism,  retained  both  the  bachelor's  and 
the  master's  degrees  in  her  univei-sities,  but  allowed  the  latter  to  wither 
away  into  an  empty  form.  In  order  to  secure  the  higher  degree,  it  was 
sufficient  at  one  time  to  pay  additional  fees  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
number  of  years.  In  this  country  we  inherited,  along  with  the  vig- 
orous baccalaureate,  this  moribund  master's  degree  (A.M.  or  M.A.). 
Efforts  to  revitalize  it,  notably  in  the  University  of  Virginia  after  the 
death  of  Jefferson,  were  eventually  complicated  by  our  adoption  of  a 

1  See  pages  333-338. 
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totally  different  educational  scheme.  When  the  time  was  ripe  to  start 
serious  postgraduate  work,  young  men  trained  in  Gei-man  universities 
were  placed  in  charge  of  "graduate  schools,"  organized,  like  the  already 
existing  professional  schools,  independently  of  the  college,  and  leading 
to  the  avowedly  German  degree  of  "doctor  of  philosophy"  (Ph.D.). 
Since  then  the  master's  degree  may  be  regarded  either  as  an  addendum 
to  the  bachelor's  degree  or  as  a  preliminary  to  the  doctorate,  and  is  often 
conferred  on  terms  that  render  it  of  little  significance.* 

3.  Professional  Degrees  other  than  in  Law 
Among  specialized  professional  degrees,^  the  historic  "doctor  of  medi- 
cine "  is  the  only  one  that  has  thoroughly  established  itself  in  popular 
repute.  An  earlier  preliminary  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine  (B.M.) 
soon  disappeared,  leaving  the  title  of  doctor  and  the  letters  M.D.  in 
complete  possession  of  the  medical  field.  Independent  medical  schools, 
as  early  as  1807,  secured  permission  in  their  charters  to  grant  this 
degree,  antedating  by  many  years  a  similar  development  in  law.  The 
degree  has  become  the  veritable  trademark  of  the  physician,  and  must 
be  counted  as  one  of  the  influences  which  has  kept  this  profession  in  close 
and  prevailingly  helpful  contact  with  its  schools.  It  is  the  focal  point 
of  all  efforts  to  improve  medical  standards,  for  the  reason  that,  irre- 
spective of  state  rules  affecting  admission  to  practice,  the  average  pa- 
tient does  not  wish  to  be  treated  by  any  but  a  regular  M.D.  If  the  pro- 
fession can  establish  minimum  standards  for  this  degree,  either  by  in- 
stigating state  regulation,  or  through  its  own  unaided  influence  exerted 
through  its  national  association  with  its  powerful  organ  of  publicity, 
it  has  done  all  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  education,  needs  to  be 
done.''  No  other  profession  is  in  this  happy  situation,  and  no  other  pro- 

1  Yale  now  confers  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  "ex  officio  and  without  public  pre- 
sentation, upon  any  person  who  is  elected  a  member  of  the  Corporation  or  attains 
professorial  rank  in  the  University,  and  has  not  already  received  its  Master's  or  Doc- 
tor's degree." 

In  some  institutions  the  special  master's  degrees  of  M.S.  or  M.L.,  corresponding 
to  B.S.  or  B.L.,  are  likewise  conferred. 

*  As  distinguished  from  degrees  possessing  professional  value  for  teachers,  but  prima- 
rily denoting  admission  into  a  general  fellowship  of  scholars.  The  Ph.D.  and  the  A.M. 
are  professional  degrees  to-day  only  in  the  sense  that  all  academic  degrees  were  so 
originally. 

'  Whether  the  regular  physicians  ought  to  go  farther  than  this,  and  put  upon  the  stat- 
ute-books legislation  granting  its  own  members  a  monopoly  of  medical  practice,  is 
a  question  of  governmental  policy  as  to  which  there  may  be  two  views.  Even  those 
who  believe,  however,  that  a  patient  should  be  allowed  to  be  treated  by  any  one  he 
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fession  accordingly  has  such  remarkable  educational  achievements  to  its 
credit.  In  theology  the  multiplicity  of  sects,  and  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing laborers  in  the  vineyard  on  any  terms,  make  it  difficult  to  impose  rig- 
orous educational  tests.  If  individual  theological  schools  or  seminaries 
maintain  serious  degree  courses  of  varying  kinds,  they  do  so  without 
much  popular  support.  The  use  in  ordinary  language  of  such  titles  as 
Reverend  or  Father  indicates  how  much  greater  weight  is  attached  in 
this  vocation  to  spiritual  than  to  intellectual  attainments.  As  for  re- 
cently specialized  professions — engineering, teaching,  etc. — which  have 
come  under  the  university  wing,  a  bewildering  variety  of  degrees  have 
been  devised,  which  may  be  compendiously  dismissed  as  amounting  to 
nothing  at  all.  A  certificate  of  graduation  in  a  certain  specified  course 
from  a  certain  university  or  independent  technical  school  receives  such 
credit  with  the  profession  or  with  state  licensing  boards  as  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  institution  seems  to  d&serve.  To  go  farther  and  authorize  the 
holders  of  these  certificates  to  append  cryptic  combinations  of  letters 
to  their  names  is  one  of  the  developments  that  has  helped  to  make 
American  university  degrees  an  object  of  derision  to  foreigners.' 

The  relative  success  of  the  American  university  in  establishing  its 
non-professional  degrees  of  A. B.  and  Ph.  D.,  and  its  professional  degree 
of  M.D.,  on  a  basis  that  seems  likely  to  endure,  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
fact  that  in  these  branches  of  university  activity  European  precedents 
applicable  to  local  conditions  could  be  found.  Fortified  by  these  prece- 
dents, these  degrees  have  exercised  over  the  popular  mind  that  author- 
ity that  comes  from  close  adherence  to  long  established  forms ;  nor  can  it 
fairly  be  said  that  conservatism  in  this  respect  has  prevented  a  healthy 
development  in  more  essential  matters.  The  introduction  of  the  German 
Ph.D.  was  indeed  a  radical  innovation,  in  so  far  as  it  represented  a 
departure  from  the  English  tradition.  It  was  not,  however,  a  departure 
from  tradition  as  such.  It  was  merely  a  shift  to  what,  at  that  time,  was 

may  prefer,  must  recognize  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  know  what  the  regular  M.D. 
stands  for. 

iThe  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  reported,  in  1914,  60  different  kinds  of  de- 
grees, conferred  in  course,  not  counting  those  in  divinity,  law  and  medicine.  Included 
in  the  list  are  such  interesting  comljinations  as  B.A.  in  Ed.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  B.Ed., 
B.Ped.,  B.E.E.,  B.O.,  B.Journ.,  B.Mus.,  B.Paint.,  B.S.  in  H.Ec.  M.F.,  M.M.E. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  so-called  degrees  which  appear  in  earlier  reports ; 
A.C.,A.L.B.,B.Did.,B.E.M.,  B.F.A.,B.L.S.,D.P.H.,L.A..L.I.,M.E.L.,M.S.A., 
M.Dip.  In  191(1  the  Carnegie  Foundation  found  38  different  degrees  conferred  in 
engineering  alone  (6  Annual  Report,  lf)ll,  p.  R6). 

See  also  iH  A Ksoriation  of  American  Universitus,  Journal  of  Proceedinga  and  Ad- 
dresses (l9lC,),~l)-7i. 
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believed  to  be  a  worthier  model.  Hence,  although  this  degiee  is  still 
a  trifle  exotic  and  has  not  like  the  A.B.  and  the  M.D.  become  part  of 
the  vocabulary  of  all  classes  of  citizens,  it  has  been  able,  on  the  whole, 
to  hold  its  own. 

In  the  newer  professions,  on  the  other  hand,  we  had  no  precedents 
to  lean  upon,  and  have  discovered  that  authoritative  traditions  can- 
not easily  be  improvised.  A  public,  with  a  sense  of  humor,  declines  to 
take  seriously  our  poly-literal  innovations.  It  is  too  soon  to  determine 
whether  public  recognition  can  in  time  be  secured  for  some  of  these — 
whether  out  of  the  existing  competition  of  alphabetical  monstrosities 
a  few  fit  ones  may  perhaps  survive;  or  whether  the  whole  theory  of  aca- 
demic degrees  is  inapplicable  to  our  now  widely  divei'sified  system  of 
vocational  training. 

4.  Early  Expenvients  tvith  Law  Degrees 
In  the  ancient  profession  of  the  law,  the  difficulty  was  of  another  sort. 
It  lay  not  in  the  absence  but  in  the  inapplicability  of  English  prece- 
dents. Two  types  of  law  degrees  were  familiar  in  English  usage  :  scho- 
lastic or  academic,  and  non-scholastic  or  professional.  The  scholastic 
degrees  were  those  of  Oxford  (B.C.L.  and  D.C.L),  and  of  Cambridge 
(LL.B.  and  LL.D.).  These  represented,  however,  the  usual  cultural 
work,  with  the  addition  of  a  strong  tincture  of  Roman  law\  Despite 
Blackstone's  efforts  at  Oxford  and  the  later  establishment  at  Cam- 
bridge of  the  Downing  Professorship  of  the  Laws  of  England,  these 
degrees  had  little  to  do  with  the  common  law  of  the  practitioners.  This 
was  represented  by  the  professional  degrees  of  barrister  and  serjeant- 
at-law,  conferred  by  a  pseudo-university,  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  ad- 
mitting their  recipients  to  practice.^  In  other  words,  the  precedents, 
although  familiar,  did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  an  American  college 
undertaking  instruction,  purely  in  American  law,  which  led  up  to  but 
not  into  the  office  or  position  of  attorney.  Nowhere  did  the  college 
have  authority,  like  the  English  Inns,  to  grant  admission  to  practice 
through  its  degree.  Moreover,  in  the  northern  states  still  another  com- 
plication existed.  The  insistence  by  the  county  bars  and  by  the  courts 
upon  a  prescribed  period  of  preparation  for  the  position  of  attorney, 
and  the  promotion  of  these  attorneys,  after  a  further  period  of  practice, 
to  the  higher  ranks  of  the  profession,  made  the  process  of  admission 

'  The  expression  "degree  of  counsellor  at  law"  appears  in  a  New  York  Supreme 
Court  rule  of  1797. 
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even  as  attomey-at-law  virtually  equivalent  to  the  confeiring,  by  the 
courts,  of  a  first  professional  degree.  The  system  of  non-scholastic  de- 
grees threatened  to  be  so  elaborated,  in  short,  in  the  hands  of  the  prac- 
titioners and  the  state  as  to  leave  no  opening  for  the  universities. 

This  explains  why  the  American  college,  when  it  invaded  the  field  of 
legal  education,  was  forced  for  many  years  to  pursue  a  timid  policy. 
It  was  deprived  of  what,  in  medicine,  was  its  chief  weapon  of  defense — 
the  right  to  grant  or  withhold  a  generally  recognized,  a  respected  and 
coveted,  degree.  Possessing  neither  legal  nor  moral  control  of  education 
for  the  bar,  it  could  build  up  a  student  body  only  by  making  its  work 
appeal  to  the  students  themselves.  It  must  establish  a  reputation  for 
being  able  to  give  students  a  more  eflf'ective  preparation  for  the  bar  ex- 
aminations than  they  could  secure  from  a  single  practitioner  or  an  inde- 
pendent law  school  during  the  same  number  of  years.  Any  degrees  that  it 
might  confer  would  be  of  subordinate  importance  at  best.  Whatever  re- 
quirements it  might  institute  for  such  degrees  must  not  interfere  with 
the  primary  object  of  meeting  the  existing  demands  of  the  profession. 

Under  these  circumstances,  some  colleges  for  a  time  offered  their  law 
work  without  making  any  provision  for  conferring  a  degree.  This  was 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania' and  by  Colum- 
bia in  their  early  unsuccessful  experiments,  by  Yale  prior  to  1843,  and 
by  theUniversity  of  Georgia  prior  tol859.The  University  of  Maryland 
under  its  charter  possessed  the  right  of  conferring  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  (LL.D.)  for  attendance  at  law  lectures.  There  is  no  record, 
however,  of  any  such  degrees  in  course  actually  awarded  during  Hoff- 
man's ill-fated  experiment.  The  University  of  Edinburgh  tradition 
affected  this  institution  through  the  medical  school;  at  Edinburgh, 
and  at  all  American  universities  in  general,  the  LL.D.  has  been  purely 
honorary.^ 

In  a  few  cases  the  requirements  instituted  for  the  new  law  degree 
attempted  to  distinguish  between  students  who  took  only  the  ordinary 
practitioners'  course  and  those  who  possessed  certain  academic  attain- 
ments as  well.  The  early  Virginia  method  of  promoting  academic  study 

'  In  1789  the  trustees  of  the  College  of  Philsidelphia  voted  to  consider,  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  lectureship,  the  propriety  of  conferring  degrees  in  law.  Wilson's 
course  was  launched,  however,  without  any  such  provision. 

*  As  distinguished  from  the  Cambridge  University  LL.D.,  which  is  granted  both  for 
work  in  course  and  honoris  cauna.  See  Grant,  Alexander,  Story  of  the  University  of 
Edinhurijh,  I,  238,  290;  H,  129. 

The  precise  degree  conferred  by  Harvard  upon  George  Washington,  in  1776,  was 
"  Doctor  of  Laws,  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  and  the  Civil  Law." 
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among  law  students  was  to  make  a  distinction  in  the  nature  of  the 
degree  conferred.  All  students  took  the  same  amount  of  professional 
work,  but  those  who  lacked  academic  qualifications  would  receive  no 
degree,  or  only  an  inferior  one,  while  students  possessing  these  quali- 
fications would  receive  a  degree  indicating  this  fact.  This  was  the  plan 
adopted  by  "William  and  Mary  in  1792,'  and,  although  the  language  is 
confusing,  was  perhaps  the  intention  of  a  peculiar  an-angement  devised 
by  the  University  of  \irginia  in  1829.^  Later,  when  the  principle  of 
entirely  distinct  degrees  for  college  graduates  and  for  law  school  grad- 
uates had  definitely  triumphed  —  students  to  secure  both  degiees  by 
completing  both  independent  courses  of  instruction  if  they  chose  — 
occasional  attempts  were  made  to  stimulate  academic  study  among  law 
students  bv  allowing  such  work  to  count  as  an  offset  to  the  normal  pro- 
fessional load.  Thus,  Yale  in  1843,  following  the  precedent  set  in  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  bar,  conferred  its  law  degree  upon 
college  graduates  after  eighteen  months  study,  in  place  of  the  U\o 
years  requiretl  of  others.  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  in  1845, 
offered  the  degree  under  two  alternative  plans  :  the  completion  of  a  two- 
year  course,  composed  entirely  of  professional  work;  or  the  completion 
of  a  two-and-a-half-year  course,  of  which  only  a  small  part  was  profes- 
sional.' The  Yale  requirement  became  a  mere  anachronism  which  was 

'  "For  the  degree  of  Batchelor  of  Law,  the  Student  must  have  the  requisites  for 
Batchelor  of  Arts;  he  must  moreover  be  well  acquainted  with  civil  History,  both 
Ancient  and  Modern,  and  particularly  with  municipal  Law  and  Police."  Statutes  of 
1T92. 

This  was  substantially  the  English  system.  The  use  of  the  singular,  "Batchelor  of 
Law"  (L.B.  orB.L.),  in  place  of  the  Cambridge  LL.B.  was  doubtless  intended  to  de- 
note the  absence  of  the  Civil  Law  from  the  curriculum.  A  similar  Scotch  degree  was 
not  instituted  until  1874.  Grant,  Alexander,  Story  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  II, 
130. 

By  18.S7  the  academic  qualifications  had  been  reduced  to  "  one  full  course  of  study 
other  than  that  of  Law,  taught  in  this  college."  Laws  and  Regulations,  p.  26. 
2  "  In  the  Department  of  Law  two  degrees  shall  be  established,  an  academic  and  a 
professional,  the  professor  of  the  school  and  the  faculty  being  the  judges  of  the  kind 
of  proficiency  suited  to  each.  The  academic  graduate  shall  have  the  title  of  Graduate 
of  the  School  of  Law,  and  it  shall  be  expressly  stated  in  the  diploma  that  the  pro- 
ficiency required  for  this  degree  is  not  such  as  would  entitle  him  to  practice  the  pro- 
fession. The  professional  graduate  shall  have  the  title  of  Barrister  of  Law."  Faculty 
resolution,  1829. 

Two  students  received  the  lower  degree  in  1829,  none  the  higher.  The  requirement 
was  never  published  in  the  annual  catalogues,  and  in  1340,  according  to  a  sketch 
published  by  Professor  Minor  in  1859,  the  degree  of  "Bachelor  of  Law  "  was  intro- 
duced. At  present  the  usual  LL.B.  is  conferred. 

'  "  A  complete  course  will  occupy  two  years  for  the  Independent  Class  and  two  years 
and  a  half  for  the  College  Class,  at  the  end  of  which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law 
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abolished  in  1882.  The  North  Carolina  device  failed  to  produce  the 
desired  effect  at  the  time,  since  few  students  stayed  long  enough  in  the 
school  to  secure  the  degree  under  either  plan.  It  is  of  interest  only  in 
connection  with  much  later  developments.^ 

Prevailingly,  and  especially  under  the  influence  of  Harvartl,  the  prob- 
lem was  approached  from  a  different  angle.  The  original  Harvard  theory 
may  be  expressed  sis  follows:  The  state  had  already  defined  the  period 
of  study  required  for  admission  to  the  bar,  and  with  due  appreciation 
of  the  value  attaching  to  academic  work.  The  period  required  for  ad- 
mission to  the  lowest  grade  was  five  years  in  general,  or  three  years  in 
the  case  of  college  graduates.^  The  proper  policy  for  the  school  was  to 
subordinate  itself  to  the  state  policy  in  these  resjjects,  rather  than  to 
set  up  a  rival  system  of  its  own.  The  period  prescribed  by  the  state  was 
accordingly  the  foundation  upon  which  Harvard  built.  If  lawstudents 
had  satisfied  this  recjuirement  in  its  entirety,  and  if  they  had  spent  in 
the  university  law  school  such  jwrtion  of  this  period  as  the  school  was 
prepared  to  cover,  then  such  students  deserved  a  university  law  degree. 
The  Cambridge,  England,  degree  of  LL.B.  was  selected  as  the  appro- 
priate symbol  with  which  to  designate  those  who  had  thus  pursued  a 
portion  of  their  technical  studies  under  academic  shades;  and  eighteen 
months  was  considered  for  the  moment  to  be  a  long  enough  portion.^ 

Now,  the  difficulty  with  this  arrangement  was  that  its  foundation 
was  crumbling.  The  rigorous  apprenticeship  system  was  already  weak- 
ened in  other  states,  and  was  to  disappear  in  1836  in  Massachusetts 
itself.  In  1834,  the  attempt  to  impose  Massachusetts  standards  upon  the 
bar  of  the  country  at  large  was  abandoned;  henceforth,  in  addition  to 
the  eighteen  months  residence,  students  were  required  merely  to  have 
studied  "the  residue  of  the  time  necessary  for  their  admission  to  the 
Bar  of  the  State  to  which  they  belong  or  in  which  they  intend  to  prac- 

wiU  be  conferred  on  such  students  as  by  their  proficiency  may  be  deemed  to  be  en- 
tiUed  to  it. 

"  The  Independent  Class  will  be  called  on  for  recitations  three  times  a  week.  The 
recitations  of  the  College  Class  will  be  only  once  a  week,  and  will  be  so  arranged  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  studies  of  College."  Catalogue,  18+5-46. 
1  See  page  324.  »  See  page  83. 

3  "As  an  excitement  to  diligence  and  good  conduct,  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
shall  be  instituted  at  the  University,  to  be  conferred  on  such  students  as  shall  have 
remained  at  least  eighteen  months  at  the  University  School,  and  passed  the  residue 
of  their  noviciate  in  the  office  of  some  counsellor  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth,  or  who  shall  have  remained  three  years  in  the  School,  or,  if  not  a 
Graduttte  of  any  College,  five  years,  provided  the  Professor  having  charge  of  the  same 
shall  continue  to  be  a  practitioner  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court."  Statute  of  1817. 
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tice."  And  in  1839,  this  indefinite  "residue"  disappeared  altogether 
from  the  degree  requirements,  aud  only  the  eighteen  months  remained. 
What  had  been  originally  intended  as  merely  the  university's  particu- 
lar portion  of  the  period  of  preparation  was  now  the  only  part  of  the 
period  that  was  left,  a  pitiful  relic  of  an  originally  ambitious  sti-ucture. 
Indeed,  the  theory  of  correlating  law  school  with  state  requirements, 
instead  of  encouraging  students  to  remain  in  the  school  as  long  as 
possible,  operated  now  as  a  positive  deterrent.  It  was  thought  necessary 
to  provide  that  students  already  admitted  to  the  bar  might  secure  the 
degree  after  only  one  year's  residence.^ 

Worse  was  to  come,  however.  In  1847,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of 
enticing  students  away  from  the  Yale  school,^  Harvard  offered  to  give 
full  credit  toward  its  degree  for  time  spent  in  any  institution  having 
power  to  confer  the  LL.B.,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  at  least  one  year 
must  be  spent  at  Harvard.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  "advanced  stand- 
ing" privilege  almost  universal  in  our  law  schools  to-day,  the  abuse  of 
which  has  done  much  to  demoralize  legal  education.'  The  suggestion 
sometimes  made,  that  it  is  inherently  advantageous  for  American  law 
students  to  travel  from  one  school  to  another,  on  the  model  of  German 
university  students,  is  not  worth  a  moment's  consideration.  Each  of  our 
schools  organizes  in  its  own  way  its  sequence  of  small  courses  and  the 
relative  weight  attached  thereto ;  it  is  a  sheer  loss  to  the  student  to  be 
obliged  to  fit  two  fragmentary  curricula  together,  even  when  he  is  act- 
ing in  good  faith.  Notoriously,  moreover,  the  bulk  of  advanced  standing 
students  are  the  "lame  ducks,"  who  hope  to  slide  through  the  more  diffi- 
cult courses  in  the  general  confusion  that  results.  Unless  proper  pre- 
cautions are  taken,  the  professional  college  athlete  is  helped  to  ply  his 
trade  by  this  privilege.  That  some  credit  may  properly  be  given  by  one 
school  for  work  done  in  another,  may  be  conceded.  That  even  full  credit 
should  be  given  by  one  school,  for  time  spent  in  another  institution  of 
equal  or  superior  standing,  may  be  allowed.  It  is  a  logical  absurdity, 
however,  to  plead  that  it  is  good  for  the  student  to  be  rescued  from  an 
inferior  school — and  then  to  credit  work  done  there  at  its  face  value, 

1  This  latter  provision  was  copied  by  Yale  in  1843  and  by  Princeton  in  ISiB.  After 

la43  Harvard  limited  the  privilege  to  those  who  had  studied  law  for  one  year  prior  to 

admission  to  the  bar. 

'  See  Warren,  History  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  II,  345,  for  correspondence  leading 

up  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  Harvard  statute. 

'  The  many  technical  varieties  of  advanced  standing  rules  now  in  force  will  be  di-s- 

cussed  in  a  subsequent  bulletin.  The  University  of  Virginia  law  department  stands 

alone  in  not  allowing  any  credit  for  studies  pursued  elsewhere. 
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as  some  schools  still  do.  And  if  logical  considerations  are  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  attempt  to  stamp  out  inferior  schools,  one  wonders  at  the 
code  of  professional  ethics  which  makes  it  right  to  steal  clients  from 
one's  rivals. 


5.  The  First  Degree  in  Law  as  Finally  Dene/oped 
By  about  1840,  the  period  of  experimentation  traced  in  the  preceding 
section  came  to  an  end.  The  influence  of  the  already  famous  Harvard 
law  school  upon  other  institutions  was  so  great  that,  from  now  on,  the 
general  principles  of  the  American  university  law  degree  were  definitely 
established  in  the  form  that  they  were  to  retain  during  the  remainder 
of  the  century.  Subject  to  occasional  unimportant  exceptions  in  indi- 
vidual universities  these  principles  have  been  shown  to  be  as  follows: 

1.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  (LL.B.),or  occasionally  in  the  South 
bachelor  of  law  (L.B.  or  B.L.),  instead  of  being,  as  in  England,  a  vari- 
ant of  the  bachelor  of  arts  denoting  that  the  recipient  is  a  university 
graduate  who  has  specialized  in  law,  is  awarded  quite  independently 
of  the  degree  of  bat'helor  of  arts.  Students  who  have  graduated  both 
from  the  college  and  from  the  law  school  are  distinguished  from  grad- 
uates of  either  department  alone  by  the  fact  that  they  have  two  uni- 
versity degrees  to  their  credit. 

2.  The  course  of  study  pursued  for  the  degree  is  almost  unrelievedly 
technical  or  professional.  It  professes  to  do  little  more  than  to  cover, 
more  effectively,  part  or  all  of  the  ground  traversed  by  office  students 
in  preparation  for  practice. 

3.  The  requirements  for  the  degree  are  determined,  however,  by  the 
school  itself,  independently  of  the  requirements  made  by  any  state  for 
admission  to  its  bar. 

4.  Part,  but  not  all,  of  the  course  of  study  must  be  pursued  in  the 
institution  that  confers  the  degree. 

The  number  of  years  required  for  this  first  degree,  and  the  institu- 
tion in  this  connection,  after  the  Civil  "War,  of  higher  degi-ees  in  law, 
will  be  discussed  in  the  following  chapter.^ 

1  See,  as  to  the  power  secured  by  independent  law  schools  to  confer  degrees,  after  the 
Civil  War,  pages  189-192 ;  and  as  to  the  later  combined  degree  in  Arts-Law  awarded 
by  the  universities,  pages  333-338. 

The  replacement,  by  certain  institutions,  of  the  LL.B.  by  the  novel  J.D.,  as  a  first 
law  degree  for  college  graduates,  is  a  still  more  modern  development,  the  details  of 
which  can  be  most  conveniently  given  in  a  forthcoming  bulletin  of  the  Foundation, 
devoted  to  a  survey  of  contemporary  legal  education. 


CHAFl'ER  XVI 

LENGTH  OF  THE  DEGREE  COURSE.  FAILURE  OF 
HIGHER  DEGREES  IN  LAW 

THE  classification  of  law  schools  as  "one-year,"  "two-year,"  and 
"  three-year "  schools,  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  academic 
years  customarily  required  to  secure  the  degree,  early  imposed  itself  as 
a  convenient  method  of  applying  quantitative  measurements  to  insti- 
tutional education.  Though  a  natural  inheritance  of  the  traditional 
method  of  measuring  apprenticeship  preparation,  it  is  a  very  crude  and 
unsatisfactory  manner  of  distinguishing  between  schools.  Granting 
that  the  amount  of  time  the  student  devotes  to  securing  his  education 
deserves  consideration  as  one  of  several  important  factors  that  affect 
the  value  of  a  law  school  degree,  the  mere  length  of  the  technical 
course  he  pursues  after  having  been  admitted  into  the  school  is  only 
one  of  three  elements  that  enter  into  this  computation.  The  other  two 
are  the  amount  of  preliminary  education  that  he  is  required  to  possess 
before  he  may  be  admitted,  and  the  amount  of  time  that  he  devotes 
to  his  studies  during  'the  required  residential  period.  Furthermore, 
even  the  length  of  this  period,  it  will  be  shown,  can  be  measured  only 
in  a  very  rough  and  ready  way.  Some  respect  must  be  paid,  however, 
to  conventional  modes  of  thought.  The  following  sections  discuss, 
accordingly,  the  length  of  the  technical  degree  course  up  to  the  date 
(1890)  after  which  insistence  upon  this  single  feature  becomes  hope- 
lessly misleading. 

1.  Letigth  of  the  Degree  Course  in  Academic  Years 
ITie  standard  of  the  early  southern  schools,  William  and  Mary  and 
Transylvania,  was  a  single  year,  and  is  partly  to  be  explained  by  Jef- 
ferson's antipathy  to  prescribed  periods  of  time,  whether  in  connection 
with  admission  to  the  bar  or  with  institutional  education.  Litchfield 
seems  ultimately  to  have  required  about  a  year  and  a  half  from  students 
taking  the  entire  course.^  This  may  have  influenced  Harvard's  early  de- 
gree requirement^  of  three  years  for  college  graduates  or  five  years  for 
others,  of  which,  however,  only  a  year  and  a  half  need  be  taken  in  the 
school.  By  1830  there  had  been  added  the  two-year  schools  of  Yale 

*  See  page  131. 
2  Page  167. 
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and  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  the  one-year  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  By  1840  Hoffman's  University  of  Maryland  school 
had  expired,  and  the  inflated  and  impracticable  Harvard  scheme  had 
been  reduced  to  the  solid  kernel  it  contained.  A  year  and  a  half  here, 
and  two  yeai-s  (except  for  college  graduates)  at  Yale,  were  now  the  only 
exceptions,  so  far  as  known,  to  the  one-year  standard. 

During  the  next  decade  (1840-50),  four  more  two-year  schools  had 
been  started:  North  Carolina,  Princeton,  Louisiana,  Cumberland  Uni- 
versity in  Tennessee.  The  South  was  clearly  progressing.  The  Prince- 
ton experiment, however,  was  abandoned  in  1852,  and  Cumberland  came 
down  to  Harvai'd's  level  the  following  year.  The  only  two-year  schools 
started  during  this  decade  (1850-60)  were  those  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  at  the  beginning,  and  of  Columbia  and  the  University 
of  Michigan  at  the  end.^  It  was  not  until  after  the  Civil  War  that  the 
two-year  movement  became  general.  Whereas  in  1860  only  six  schools 
out  of  twenty -one  offered  a  course  of  this  length,  in  1890  fifty-two  out 
of  sixty-one  offered  a  course  at  least  this  long;  and  of  these  no  less  than 
fifteen  offered  something  more.  The  development  of  the  preceding  half 
century  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Number  of  Schools  ofkkring  Dkgrkk  Coursks  of  thk  Length  Stated^ 


1S40 

1S50 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

One  year  ' 

4 

6 

12 

12 

13 

8 

One  and  a  half  years  * 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Two  years 

1 

5 

6 

17 

29 

37 

Two  years,  with  additional  work  leading  to 

a  higher  degree  ^ 

4 

8 

Three  years  • 

4 

7 

Length  of  course  not  known  ' 

1 

3 

1 

Total  schools  in  existence 

7 

15 

21 

31 

51 

61 

'  The  University  of  Nashville  failed  to  secure  support  for  a  four-year  course  in  law. 
described  in  its  catalogue  for  1854-55. 

'  The  courses  maintained  by  Yale  and  the  University  of  Georgia  prior  to  the  insti- 
tution of  a  degree  are  included. 

^  In  1890:  Little  Hock  University,  Arkansas;  University  of  Georgia,  Mercer,  and 
Emory  College,  Georgia;  Tulane  University.  Louisiana;  West  Virginia  University; 
Cumberland  University,  Tennessee  (one  year  of  ten  months  after  1871);  Central 
Normal  College,  Indiana  (one  year  of  +8  weeks). 
♦  In  1890:  Allen  University,  South  Carolina  (colored). 

^One  year  leading  to  LL.M.,  except  in  Yale,  where  one  year  to  M.L.  and  a  year 
additional  to  D.C.L. 

'■  For  names  of  these  and  the  preceding  group  of  schools,  see  below,  pages  176,  177. 
'  Dickinson.  1840,  1850;  Lafayette.  1850;  Louisville,  18.50.  1860. 
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2.  UnreHahililt/  of  this  Method  of  Appraising  the  Degree 
The  information  given  in  the  preceding  section  is  significant  princi- 
pally as  evidence  of  a  general  tendency  to  increase  the  requirements  for 
the  degree.  As  a  basis  for  estimating  the  relative  amount  of  training 
secured  by  the  students  in  the  several  schools,  it  is  practically  worth- 
less. To  begin  with,  there  were  great  variations  in  the  length  of  the  aca- 
demic year,  the  law  school  sometimes  having  a  much  shorter  year  than 
that  prescribed  for  the  college.  Among  the  one-year  scrhools,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  some  with  an  unusually  long  year.  The  University  of  Michi- 
gan started  by  crowding  all  the  work  into  a  single  "senior  year"  of  six 
months;  the  school  was  a  two-year  school  only  in  that  before  this  genu- 
ine work  could  be  accomplished,  students  must  have  spent  a  prelimi- 
nary "year"  either  sitting  at  the  back  of  the  room  watching  the  seniors 
recite,  or  in  law  office  study  or  in  actual  practice.  It  was  not  until  1884 
that  the  length  of  Michigan's  law  school  year  was  raised  to  the  nine 
months  required  in  other  departments  of  the  university ;  and  only  after 
1886  did  it  abandon  the  device  of  carrying  students  twice  over  the  same 
ground.  After  the  Civil  War  there  was  also  a  tendency  to  advertise  a 
nominal  two-year  course,  which  could,  however,  be  covered  "by  com- 
petent students"  in  a  single  year.  New  York  University  prior  to  1864, 
and  Yale  for  a  few  years  beginning  in  1869,  were  among  the  first 
schools  to  adopt  this  device,  which  subsequently  became  common  in  the 
South.  At  the  University  of  Maryland  students  were  known  to  do  eveu 
the  three  years  prescribed  work  in  one.  Notre  Dame  permitted  mature 
students  to  cover  its  three-year  course  in  two  years.  The  practice  was 
in  part  due  to  the  weakness  of  these  schools  in  the  absence  of  a  pre- 
scribed period  of  study  prior  to  admission  to  the  bar;  in  part  it  was  a 
reflection  of  the  old  Jeffersonian  antipathv  to  time  requirements  of  any 
sort.  It  was  encouraged  by  the  action  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 
This  body  adopted  a  resolution,  fathereil  by  its  committee  on  legal 
education  in  1881,  which  formally  recommended  a  graded  three-year 
law  school  course.  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  however,— himself  a 
southern  law  school  man, —  explained,  in  answer  to  questions  from  the 
floor,  that  the  resolution  was  not  intended  to  prevent  a  student  from 
covering  the  course  in  six  months,  if  he  could  do  so. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  even  before  the  Civil  War  there  had 
been  in  the  eastern  states  a  tradition — doubtless  derived  ultimately 
from  the  English  Inns  of  Court — that  three  years  wa.s  after  all  the 
proper  length  for  a  law  school  course.  This  had  been  the  figui-e  adopted 
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by  Wilson  in  1790  and  by  Hare  in  1817  for  their  unsuccessful  experi- 
ments at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1835  it  had  been  proposed 
independently  by  John  C.  Spencer  for  Hamilton  College  and  by  Benja- 
min F.  Butler  for  New  York  University.  Hoffman's  Course  of  Legal 
Study,  published  the  following  year,  outlined  three-year  and  four-year 
courses  of  reading- — a  two-year  course  only  for  "country  practition- 
ers." This  tradition  introduced  still  further  complications  into  the  situa- 
tion. Harvard,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  required  only  eighteen  months 
residence  for  the  degree,  announced  as  early  as  1823  that  the  course  of 
study  was  drawn  up  with  reference  to  a  term  of  three  years.  Story  printed 
in  the  catalogues  a  long  list  of  textbooks,  intended  to  be  covered  dur- 
ing this  period,  and  in  1831  the  students  were  gi-aded  as  members  of 
a  Senior,  Middle  and  Junior  class.  Both  practices  were  continued  until 
the  accession  of  Langdell.  In  1832,  however,  asterisks  were  placed  be- 
fore the  titles  intended  to  be  covered  in  a  two-year  course,  and  in  1835 
there  was  instituted  a  regular  two-year  cycle  of  lectures.  This  then  went 
through  an  independent  development  of  its  own,  being  lengthened  in 
1844  to  two  yeai-s  and  a  half,  and  reduced  again  in  1848  to  two  years, 
where  it  remained  until  the  new  era  began,  one  half  being  given  in  each 
alternate  year.'  Meanwhile  the  degree  requirement  of  eighteen  months 
remained  unchanged ;  and  the  third-year  ideal  evaporated  into  a  vague 
statement  that  "  for  gentlemen  who  remain  in  the  institution  three 
years,  other  studies  are  prescribed."^  Similarly,  Princeton  in  1846  com- 
bined a  two-year  requirement  for  the  degree  with  the  announcement  of 
a  three-year  course  of  study ;  the  old  University  of  Chicago,  prior  to  its 
partnership  with  Northwestern  in  1873,  combined  a  one-year  degree 
requirement  with  a  two-year  course.  The  conflict  between  the  amount 
of  law  that  these  institutions  desired  to  teach  and  the  amount  that 
they  dared  to  insist  upon  their  students  taking  produced  this  double 
standard. 

Other  anomalies  also  existed,  particularly  along  the  line  of  giving 
credit  for  law  studies  not  pursued  in  the  institution.  Three  illustra- 
tions taken  from  the  more  advanced  schools  will  suffice.  Until  1870, 
Harvard  had  permitted  two  exceptions  to  its  nominal  requirement  of 
one  year  and  a  half  of  resident  work.  Only  one  year  need  be  spent  here 
by  students  who  had  spent  at  least  six  months  in  another  school,  or  by 

*  See  below,  pages  361-363. 

'Or,  beginning  18i2,  "beyond  two  years,  other  studies  are  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribed." 
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students  who  had  spent  a  year  in  any  sort  of  legal  study  and  had  sub- 
sequently passed  their  bar  examinations.  The  theory  undei'lying  both 
exceptions  was  that  the  complete  time  requirement  must  in  any  case 
be  preservetl,  but  that  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  work  some  reliance 
might  be  placed  upon  other  institutions,  whether  law  schools  or  exam- 
ining bodies.  In  1871,  under  the  influence  of  the  English  examination 
movement,  Harvard  abruptly  abandoned  this  theory.  Ability  to  pass 
its  own  annual  examinations,  covering  a  curriculum  designed  to  oc- 
cupy two  successive  years,  was  now  the  fundamental  re{|uirement  for  the 
degree.  One  year,  as  before,  must  be  spent  in  residence  here;  but  the 
first-year  examinations  were  open  to  all.  It  was  of  no  interest  to  the 
Harvard  authorities  how  much  time  had  been  spent  in  preparing  for 
this  examination,  or  where  it  had  been  spent.  Complete  reliance  upon 
its  own  examination  was  substituted  for  the  former  reliance  upon  a 
time  requirement  and  somebody  else's  examination.  When,  after  1878, 
three  annual  examinations  were  required  for  the  degree,  and  the  school 
thus  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  three-year  school,  it  still  con- 
tinued true  that  three  years  of  law  study  were  not  positively  required. 
Two  years  must  be  spent  in  residence  here.  It  was  recommended  that 
if  only  two  yeai's  were  thus  spent,  they  should  be  the  first  two.  In  prac- 
tice they  were  more  apt  to  be  the  last  two.  Fully  to  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Harvard  system,  it  should  be  noted  that  even  during 
the  residence  years  no  account  of  attendance  or  recitations  was  taken. 
Ability  to  pass  the  examinations  was  in  every  year  the  ultimate  test. 
The  circumstance  that  during  any  one  year  technical  residence  was  not 
required  was  therefore  far  less  of  an  anomaly  than  a  similar  rule  would 
have  been  in  other  institutions.* 

Turning  now  to  the  two  other  New  England  schools,  we  find  a  dif- 
ferent theory  operating.  Yale  followed  Harvard  in  offering  the  degree, 
in  1872,  to  students  who,  after  passing  an  advanced  standing  exami- 
nation, should  do  a  single  year's  resident  work ;  but  in  accordance  with 
a  belief  that  Harvard  was  making  a  mistake  in  relying  upon  an  un- 

*  Because  of  the  stringency  of  the  examinations,  few  students  attempted  them  except 
on  the  basis  o(  resident  study.  The  Dean's  Report  shows  that  in  1889-90  there  were 
only  7  such  attempts  for  the  first-year  examinations,  out  of  a  total  of  86.  and  none  for 
those  of  the  second  and  third  year.  The  third-year  examinees  included,  however, 
one  man  who  had  entered  in  April  and  one  who  had  been  absent  during  the  first 
half  of  both  this  year  and  the  year  before. 

In  1894'  it  was  provided  that  the  missing  year  must  have  been  spent  in  a  law  school, 
and  in  1898  that  only  the  first  year  might  be  thus  forestalled. 
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checked  examination  system,'  those  who  took  this  examination  must 
also  give  evidence  of  having  studied  law  for  a  certain  period;  and  office 
study  was  reckoned  as  half  the  value  of  study  in  another  law  school.^ 
Somewhat  inconsistently  with  this  theory,  however,  Yale  continued  to 
accord  to  all  students  who  had  passed  their  bar  examinations  the  privi- 
lege of  securing  the  degree  in  a  single  year;  it  did  not  even  now  add 
the  proviso  that  Harvard  had  attached  to  its  early  rule,  that  such  stu- 
dents must  have  studied  law  for  a  year  prior  to  taking  their  bar  exami- 
nations. Most  illuminating  also  were  the  struggles  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity to  reconcile  its  ambition  to  maintain  a  three-year  course  with  its 
need  for  students.  In  1877,  the  student  must  have  studied  two  years 
in  this  school  and  one  year  anywhere ;  in  1878,  one  year  in  this  school, 
one  year  either  in  this  or  in  some  other  approved  school,  and  one  year 
anywhere;  in  1880,  he  could  also  obtain  the  degree  after  a  single  year 
here  if  he  had  studied  three  years  anywhere  else,  or  if  he  had  passed 
his  bar  examinations  one  year  prior  to  admission;  in  1883,  the  attempt 
to  distinguish  between  study  in  an  approved  law  school  and  office  or  pri- 
vate study  was  aljandoned — two  years  study  anywhere  and  one  year  here 
would  yield  the  degree;  in  1885,  the  degree  would  be  awarded  "in  excep- 
tional cases"  for  a  total  of  two  years  study;  in  1887,  the  degree  was  defi- 
nitely promised  to  students  who  stayed  two  years  in  the  school  and  se- 
cured "sufficiently  high  rank; "  a  note  was  added  that  "as  a  rule"  the 
privilege  would  be  restricted  to  those  who  were  twenty-three  years  old 
and  college  graduates;  this  developed  later  into  a  definite  rule  grant- 
ing the  degree  in  two  years  to  college  graduates  and  memljers  of  the 
bar  who  completed  the  course  with  high  rank. 


3.  Higher  Degrees  versus  a  Lengthening  of  the  Period  Jor  the  First  Degree 
It  would  be  tedious  to  continue  these  illustrations  of  the  futility  of 
classifying  schools  according  to  the  number  of  years  nominally  required 
for  their  degrees.  It  is  of  some  interest,  however,  to  note  the  two  diver- 

'  See  Baldwin,  S.  E.,  "Graduate  Courses  at  Law  Schools,"  in  llJoumal  of  Social  Sci- 
ence (1H80),  123. 

^  I.e.,  non-college  graduates  secured  a  year's  credit  on  their  two  years'  residential 
requirement,  on  the  strength  of  one  year's  study  in  another  law  school,  or  two  years 
study  in  an  office.  College  graduates  secured  a  half  year's  credit  on  their  one  and  a 
half  year's  residential  requirement,  on  the  strength  of  a  half  year  in  another  law  school 
or  a  whole  year  in  an  office. 

In  1882  the  rule  permitting  college  graduates  to  secure  the  degree  in  a  year  and 
a  half  was  abolished. 
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gent  lines  along  which,  by  1890,  the  degree  course  of  fifteen  schools  had 
come  to  be  extended  beyond  two  years.  Every  school  would  have  been 
glad  to  induce  students  to  protract  their  law  studies.  The  practical 
problem,  expressed  in  its  most  naked  tei-ms,  was  this:  How  could  the 
degi"ee  be  manipulated  so  as  to  serve  as  a  genuine  inducement?  One 
solution  was  to  leave  the  LL.B.  requirement  at  its  previous  maximum 
of  two  years,  on  the  theory  that  the  refusal  to  grant  it  after  this  interval 
would  merely  drive  students  into  offices  or  into  inferior  schools;  and 
to  establish  a  higher  degree  as  a  symbol  of  higher  attainments.  This 
was  the  theory  on  which  Columbia  proceeded  as  far  back  as  1863,  with- 
out success.  The  novel  degree  of  LL.M.  was  offered  for  a  year's  addi- 
tional work.  For  two  consecutive  yeai-s  this  degree  was  actually  con- 
ferred, but  thereafter  the  postgraduate  year  attracted  no  students,  al- 
though for  some  time  it  continued  to  be  announced  in  the  catalogue.^ 
Harvard  adopted  a  similar  device  for  a  few  years  after  1873  and  Boston 
University  after  1874,  both  institutions  utilizing  for  this  purpose  the 
ancient  A.M.  or  M.A.^  In  1876  Yale,  encouraged  by  an  informal  post- 
graduate course  maintained  by  con-espondence  the  year  before,  inau- 
gurated a  one-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  M.L.and  a  two-year 
course  leading  to  that  of  D.C.L.  Columbian  College  (George  Washing- 
ton) took  up  the  one-year  Master-of-Laws  course  the  year  following. 
Its  local  night  school  rivals,  Georgetown  and  National  Universities, 
quickly  followed  its  lead.  In  1890  a  one-year  M.L.  or  LL.M.  was  being 
offered  also  by  Washington  University  (St.  Louis),  Northwestern,  Mich- 
igan and  Minnesota,  yielding  a  total,  including  Yale's  triple  degree 
course,  of  eight.'  The  attendance  at  all  these  graduate  law  courses  was, 
however,  very  small.  The  chief  intei-est  of  this  early  movement  for  post- 
graduate work  in  law  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  failed,  and  that  the  lesson 
of  its  failure  seems  to  have  been  lost  upon  the  present  generation.* 

1  Following  Lieber's  death  in  1872,  the  announcement  that  "a  third  year  or  post- 
graduate course  has  also  now  been  organized  for  those  students  who  may  desire  to 
pursue  their  studies  beyond  the  regular  course,"  was  changed  into  an  expectation  that 
such  a  course  would  "soon  be  organized."  The  course  had  no  reality  after  1865.  No 
names  of  students  taking  the  course  were  printed  in  the  catalogue. 
'  Restricted,  however,  in  the  case  of  Harvard,  to  candidates  already  possessing  the 
A.B.  as  well  as  the  LL.B. 

'  Beginning  in  1887  Yale  also  offered  the  B.C.L.  for  a  course  paralleling  its  LL.B. 
course,  but  emphasizing  Roman  law,  etc. 

*  My  authority  for  the  extent  of  the  movement  in  1890  is  the  detailed  description  of  law 
schools  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1890-91, 
L  414^-432.  The  dates  of  origin  have  been  taken  from  the  university  catalogues. 
In  addition  to  the  schools  named  in  the  text,  others  were  temporarily  affected  by 
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Although  there  was  much  in  the  existing  condition  of  bar  require- 
ments to  justify  timidity  in  the  schools,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  lead 
in  taking  courageous  action  occurred  in  a  state  which  did  not  protect 
its  law  schools  in  any  way,  namely,  in  Massachusetts.  Boston  Univer- 
sity deserves  the  credit  of  being  the  first  school  to  attempt  a  three- 
year  LL.B.  course;  Harvard,  that  of  being  the  first  to  attempt  it  suc- 
cessfully. The  Boston  school,  at  its  first  opening  in  1872,  announced 
a  three-year  course,  and  actually  enforced  it  to  the  extent  of  refusing 
a  degree  the  following  June  to  one  advanced  standing  student  who 
could  not  show  three  years  study.  Following  Harvard's  announcement, 
however,  of  a  postgraduate  year  superimposed  upon  a  two-year  course,' 
Boston  pursued  the  same  policy  until  Harvard  announced,  in  1876, 
a  three-year  LL.B.  course,  to  go  into  full  effect  two  years  later.  ITie 
delay  enabled  Boston  University  again  to  be  the  first  professedly  to  in- 
augurate such  a  course,  in  1877,  on  a  level  which,  as  we  have  seen,^  it 
was  unable  to  maintain.  Harvard,  with  its  superior  resources  and  pres- 
tige, allowed  no  concessions  from  its  three-year  rule.  The  extraordi- 
nary influence  that  is  exerted  by  a  great  university  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  when  in  1878  Judge  Seranno  C.  Hastings, 
whose  son  had  just  been  graduated  from  Harvard  College,  endowed 
the  law  school  in  San  Francisco  which  bears  his  name,  he  organized 
it  on  a  three-year  bsisis.  Direct  Massachusetts  influence  doubtless  also 
accounts  for  the  appearance  of  the  three-year  LL.B.  course  in  an 
evanescent  negro  school  started  the  same  year.'  Thereafter  the  move- 
ment proceeded  slowly,  the  University  of  Maryland  and  Notre  Dame, 
in  1883,  being  the  next  institutions  to  fall  partially  into  line,  with 
three-year  programmes  that  could  be  covered  in  less  than  three  full 

the  movement.  Thus,  in  1874  the  one-year  University  of  Iowa  school  attempted  an 
additional  postgraduate  year,  which  it  did  not  formally  abolish  until  1882.  Two  years 
later  a  change  in  the  bar  admission  rules  enabled  it  to  advance  to  a  straight  two- 
year  LL.B. 

In  1879  Boston  University  added  to  its  ostensible  three-year  LL.B.  course  a  two- 
year  course  leading  to  the  LL.M.  and  a  four-year  course  leading  to  the  D.C.L.  (seven 
years  in  all).  This  ambitious  scheme  was  nominally  in  force  until  after  1890.  In  1883 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  inaugurated,  in  addition  to  its  two-year  LL.B.  course, 
a  two-year  LL.M.  course,  open  both  to  graduates  of  any  recognized  law  school  and 
to  members  of  the  bar;  and  this  technically  survived  (until  1897)  the  lengthening  of 
the  LL.B.  course.  In  neither  of  these  institutions,  however,  was  this  graduate  work 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  reported  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  1891. 
'  See  preceding  page. 
"Page  175. 
'  Shaw  (now  Rust)  College,  Mississippi. 
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years.'  It  was  not  until  1888,  when  the  success  of  the  Harvard  experi- 
ment was  assured^  and  Columbia  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
were  thereby  encouraged  to  lengthen  their  courses,  that  there  was  no 
question  but  that  three  years  was  once  more  to  be,  as  it  had  been  in 
Philadelphia  a  century  before,  the  orthodox  length  for  a  fully  devel- 
oped law  school.' 

We  shall  see  later  what  the  law  schools  proposed  to  do  for  their  stu- 
dents to  justify  the  expenditure  of  time  required  in  order  to  secure  a 
degree. 

4.  Handicaps  under  which  the  Lam  Schools  operated 
This  development  of  a  regular  degree  course  of  a  definite  and  gradu- 
ally increasing  length  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  The  colleges 
were  still  under  the  influence  of  what  may  be  termed  the  quantitative 
theory  of  education  —  the  notion  that  the  entire  field  of  any  science 
can  be  mastered  within  a  definite  period  of  years.  They  had  not  yet 
reached  the  conception  of  the  boundlessness  of  human  knowledge  that 
underlies  both  the  elective  system  and  graduate  research  study.  Had 
the  colleges  been  in  control  of  legal  education,  they  would  doubtless 
have  devised  a  curriculum,  occupying  some  period  assumed  to  be  ade- 
quate for  the  purpose  in  view — in  all  probability  three  years.  ITiey 
would  have  fortified  this  curriculum  by  requirements  of  admission  at 
the  start,  and  by  the  award  of  a  degree  at  the  end.  American  legal 

1  See  above,  page  172. 

*  A  large  entering  class  in  1886,  coupled  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  old  stu- 
dents returning,  was  accepted  by  Harvard  as  evidence  of  the  success  of  its  experi- 
ment. Prior  to  this  date,  there  had  been  considerable  fluctuations  in  the  size  of  the 
entering  classes,  and  only  a  small  proportion  stayed  long  enough  to  complete  the 
course.  The  average  period  of  attendance  was  only  a  little  over  a  year  and  a  half. 
'  The  precise  dating  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  years  required  for  the  degree 
presents  certain  technical  difficulties.  The  dates  given  in  the  text  are  the  dates  when 
the  requirement  went  into  effect  for  new  students.  Students  already  in  the  school 
continued  to  graduate  under  the  old  rule.  The  third-year  work  was  not  actually  or- 
ganized until  the  first  three-year  class  was  ready  for  it. 

Boston  University  had  from  the  beginning  continued  its  original  three-year  cur- 
riculum without  substantial  change,  but  with  a  note  stating  that,  for  the  present,  at- 
tendance during  the  third  year  would  be  entirely  optional.  In  1877  three  years  study 
for  the  LL.B.  was  announced,  which  might,  however,  include  a  year  spent  elsewhere 
"under  competent  instruction."  A  final  examination  was  required,  but  not,  as  at 
Harvard,  successive  annual  examinations. 

The  Harvard  curriculum  was  also  continued  without  substantial  change  in  con- 
tent. In  1877  the  three-year  system  went  into  effect,  except  for  advanced  standing 
students.  In  1878  it  was  in  effect  for  all  students,  and  the  advanced  work  was  divided 
into  second-year  and  third-year  topics. 
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education  would  have  been  cut  and  dried,  more  effective,  less  plastic, 
less  of  a  tax  upon  the  powers  of  one  who  attempts  to  describe  it.  T.Tie 
colleges  were  not  in  control  of  legal  education,  however.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were  only  humble  aspirants,  seeking  to  gain  a  foothold. 
Prospective  practitioners  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  devoting  much 
time  to  law  study,  in  states  where  no  period  of  preparation  was  pre- 
scribed ;  they  were  far  from  being  certain  that  theoretical  school  studies 
were  necessarily  preferable  to  practical  office  work,  even  in  states  where 
they  were  obliged  to  take  a  definite  amount  of  one  or  the  other.  The 
colleges  might,  by  judicious  use  of  their  power  to  confer  academic  de- 
grees, enhance  the  apparent  value  of  their  instruction  to  some  extent; 
these  degrees,  however,  possessed  at  first  only  sentimental  value,'  and, 
because  of  their  novelty,  not  much  even  of  this;  bait  of  this  sort  was 
therefore  not  remarkably  effective.  Moreover,  the  colleges  did  not  com- 
mand sufficient  financial  resources  to  warrant  them  in  offering  instruc- 
tion that  few  or  no  students  would  take.  They  were  obliged,  accord- 
ingly, to  organize  their  law  schools  in  such  manner  as  to  appeal  to  the 
greatest  possible  number.  In  the  first  place,  they  had  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  those  who  wovdd  not  come  to  the  school  if  required  to  do 
more  than  the  irreducible  minimum  of  work  demanded  by  the  state. 
No  vexatious  obstacles  must  be  thrown  in  the  path  of  possible  students. 
Entrance  requirements  were  accordingly  scrupulously  avoided.  In  the 
second  place,  it  was  impracticable  to  offer  these  students  more  techni- 
cal work  than  a  considerable  number  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
take,  whether  influenced  by  the  desire  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake, 
or  by  other  considerations.  The  schools  could  offer  a  little  more,  but 
not  much  more,  than  the  states  required.  The  promise  of  a  degree  was 
utilized  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  extra  work  attractive. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  two  years  of  honest  work  was,  on  the  whole, 
or  was  thought  to  be,  a  little  more  than  the  traffic  could  bear.  Conse- 
quently the  schools  came  as  near  to  this  standard  as  they  dared.  Some 
made  no  pretense  of  giving  more  than  a  single  year's  course.  Some  gave 
a  two  years'  course  only  in  name.  Some  granted  concessions  to  partic- 
ular types  of  applicants,  or  made  small  demands  upon  the  time  and 
energies  of  any  student.  Harvard  came  to  two  full  years  of  work,  but 
did  not  raise  its  briefer  degi-ee  re(|uirement  to  correspond.  Cumberland, 
after  experimenting  with  two  years  for  both  course  and  degree,  reduced 

'  For  the  practically  valuable  privilege  of  exemption  from  bar  examinations,  eventu- 
ally attaching  to  the  degrees  of  many  schools,  see  below,  pages  248-253,  263  S. 
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both  to  a  year  and  a  half.  The  University  of  North  Carohna,  starting 
with  a  similar  high  requirement,  declined  to  make  any  reduction,  and 
in  consecjuence  had  many  casual  students,  but  few  graduates.  Its  ex- 
perience indicates  that  other  schools  were  justified  in  not  attempting 
to  advance  beyond  what  the  conditions  of  the  times  allowed.  Before 
American  university  law  schools  could  do  much  to  raise  the  level  of 
legal  education,  they  had  to  acquire  the  prestige  that  belongs  only  to 
long  established  institutions. 

After  the  Civil  War,  law  schools  had  ceased  to  be  experiments.  At 
the  same  time  the  states  were  beginning  to  stiffen  their  own  bar  ad- 
mission requirements,  and  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  law  made 
a  lengthening  of  the  course  imperative.  The  time,  in  short,  was  ripe 
for  an  advance  not  merely  to  a  genuine  two-year  standard,  but  even 
beyond.  The  addition  of  an  obligatory  third  year  to  the  degree  course 
was,  however,  a  bold  step,  from  which  at  first  the  schools  shrank.  An 
optional  third  year,  in  which  a  higher  degree  might  be  earned,  was 
first  instituted  by  Columbia  and  later  by  several  other  schools.  Har- 
vard was  the  first  law  school  to  recognize  the  futility  of  this  device, 
and  to  announce,  in  its  stead,  a  lengthening  of  the  course  of  study 
required  for  its  original  LL.B.  After  it  had  demonstrated  the  possi- 
bility of  maintaining  a  law  school  on  this  basis,  three  years  became  the 
accepted  standard  for  the  leading  law  schools. 

The  general  adoption  of  this  three-year  course  during  the  following 
generation,  through  the  efforts  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and 
the  eventual  revival  of  the  device  of  optional  postgraduate  degrees  as 
a  substitute  for  a  further  advance  to  a  four-year  course,  are  topics 
that  can  best  be  discussed  in  a  survey  of  contemporary  legal  education. 
Merely  to  complete  the  record,  it  may  be  briefly  stated  that,  in  spite  of 
the  tremendous  multiplication  of  law  schools  during  this  period,'  the 
number  of  institutions  that  conferred  the  first  degree  after  a  course  of 
less  than  three  years  was  reduced  from  fifty-four  in  1890  to  twenty- 
thi'ee  in  the  year  of  the  declaration  of  war  with  Germany,  and  has 
continued  to  diminish  since  then.^  During  this  period,  however,  the 
remaining  institutions  have  become  very  different  from  one  another, 
owing  to  the  accentuated  distinction  between  schools  that  require  the 

1  See  below,  page  193,  and  Appendix,  page  *44.. 

*  In  the  academic  year  1920-21  there  were  only  a  single  one-year  school  (Cumberland) 

and  fifteen  two-year  schools,  all  located  in  southern  states,  Washington,  D.C.,  and 

Indiana. 
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full  time  of  their  students  as  against  those  that  do  not,  and  owing  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  full-time  schools  have  established  high  en- 
trance requirements.  A  classification  of  law  schools  on  the  single  basis 
of  the  number  of  years  that  intervene  between  admission  and  gradua- 
tion has  never  been  a  satisfactory  one,  and  is  now  completely  artificial 
and  misleading. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

ORGANIZATION  AND  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
TEACHING  STAFF 

1.  Number  of  Instructors 

INSTRUCTION  in  these  schools  was  at  first  usually  given  by  a 
single  teacher,  as  in  the  original  southern  schools,  in  Litchfield  prior 
to  1798,  and  in  the  abortive  attempts  in  the  middle  states.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  later  Litchfield  school,  however,*  Harvard  and  Yale 
started  with  two  insti-uctors,^  and  Cincinnati  Law  School  and  New 
York  University,  in  the  decade  between  1830  and  1840,  started  with 
three.  Such  comparisons  are  of  little  value.  Always,  especially  in  the 
cities,  a  larger  number  of  instructors  has  usually  signified  merely  that 
judges  or  practitionei-s  give  only  part  of  their  time  to  the  school, 
rather  than  that  a  more  comprehensive  course  of  instruction  is  offered.^ 
The  tendency  in  every  school  has,  of  course,  been  to  expand  its  faculty, 
but  the  University  of  Louisiana  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  to 
claim  as  many  as  four  professors  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  added  a  fourth  professor  in  1866.  Harvard  and 
Pennsylvania  did  not  rise  to  a  foil  four-man  basis  until  1874.  Dwight 
conducted  his  Columbia  school  virtually  single-handed  until  1875.  By 
counting  in  lecturers,  etc.,  in  1870  three  schools,  including  Dwight's, 
claimed  a  faculty  of  six.  Harvard  claimetl  seven,  and  Washington  Uni- 
versity (St.  Louis),  eight. 

The  present  long  lists  of  men  giving  all  or  part  of  their  time  to  a 
school  are  more  recent  phenomena.  Faculties  of  fifteen  or  more  are  now, 
not  uncommon. 


1  See  above,  pages  130, 131. 
'  Pages  138,  141. 

'  So,  for  instance,  in  Cincinnati,  where  the  faculty  of  three  —  a  judge,  and  two  practi- 
tioners who  had  studied,  one  at  Litchfield,  the  other  at  Harvard  —  offered  a  course 
completed  in  a  single  session  of  four  months.  For  what  the  information  is  worth,  it 
may  be  recorded  that  the  following  is  believed  to  be  a  complete  list  of  the  schools 
that  started  with  or  rose  to  a  three-man  basis  between  1840  and  the  Civil  War :  Tran- 
sylvania, 1840;  University  of  Louisville,  1846;  Princeton,  1847;  Louisiana  (four  pro- 
fessors). 1847;  Harvard  (two  professors  and  a  lecturer),  1848;  University  of  Albany, 
1851 ;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1852  ;  University  of  Nashville,  1854;  Cumberland, 
1856;  Harvard  (three  professors),  1856;  University  of  Georgia,  1859;  University  of 
Michigan,  1859;  University  of  Chicago,  1859. 
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2.  The  Dominant  Type  of  University  Law  School 
The  typical  American  law  school,  after  Harvard  and  Yale  had  provided 
the  formula,  became,  and  has  continued  to  be,  one  that  is  associated, 
loosely  or  intimately,  with  a  non- vocational  college.  As  the  various 
vocational  departments  of  the  parent  institution  have  grown  in  im- 
portance, its  title  has  usually  been  changed  from  "college"  to  "uni- 
vei-sity." 

As  regards  the  organic  relationship  of  the  law  faculty  to  the  univer- 
sity at  large,  the  principal  distinction  during  the  early  years  was  be- 
tween Harvard  and  Virginia,  on  the  one  side,  where  the  law  school  re- 
ceived effective  financial  support,  and  all  other  schools,  where  it  did  not. 
Whether,  following  the  model  of  Yale,  these  other  schools  were  adopted 
children,^  or  were  ostensibly  founded  by  the  university,  their  practi- 
tioner teachers  were  in  all  cases  left  to  fend  almost  entirely  for  them- 
selves. Even  when  the  school  had  no  existence  prior  to  the  appointment 
of  a  practitioner  as  Professor  of  "Jurisprudence"  or  of  "Law,"  the  ini- 
tiative came  quite  as  often  from  the  practitioner  as  from  the  college. 
A  lawyer  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  peculiarly  in  a  position 
to  put  through  a  friendly  arrangement  whereby  a  proprietary  law  class 
might  advertise  itself  as  a  university  school,  conferring  upon  its  gradu- 
ates an  academic  degree,  and  often  also  given  at  least  the  use  of  rooms 
in  the  college  building.  Greater  financial  assistance  than  this,  a  weak 
denominational  college  was  usually  unable  to  provide.  Nor,  in  the  case  of 
a  state  university,  was  the  legislature  disposed  to  expend  public  money 
for  any  such  purpose  as  legal  education.  Lawyer  members  were  satisfied 
with  the  office  training  that  they  had  themselves  received;  lay  members 
were  not  interested  in  helping  an  unpopular  profession.^  Under  such 
circumstances  it  was  eminently  proper  that  the  practitioner  teachers, 
who  assumed  all  the  risks,  should  collect  all  the  fees.  Not  every  financial 
fact  is  known  in  regard  to  every  school.  Certainly,  however,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  schools  prior  to  the  Civil  War  were  conducted 

1  Cincinnati  Law  School,  founded  1833,  adopted  byCincinnati  College  1835;  Lump- 
kin Law  School,  founded  1843,  adopted  by  the  University  of  Georgia  the  same  year ; 
Battle's  Chapel  Hill  School,  founded  1843,  adopted  by  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina 1845;  Lexington  Law  School,  founded  1849,  adopted  by  Washington  College, 
later  Washington  and  Lee  University,  1866. 

^  As  late  as  1880,  it  was  possible  for  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Association  to 
enquire,  "  I  would  like  to  know  in  what  state  a  legislature  would  consent  to  expend 
public  funds  for  the  education  of  lawyers.  It  would  be  extremely  unpopular."  In  1892 
a  member  denounced  such  action  as  unconstitutional. 
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thus  by  educational  promoters  rather  than  by  a  salaried  staff.^  Effective 
control  can  be  secured  only  through  the  power  of  the  purse.  While,  in 
a  purely  formal  sense,  the  contribution  of  the  mid-century  may  be 
summed  up  as  the  definite  assumption  of  the  burden  of  legal  education 
by  the  American  college,  the  burden  must  be  confessed  to  have  sat 
lightly  upon  it  for  the  time.  For  all  practical  purposes,  these  were  in- 
dependent schools  masquerading  in  university  guise.  In  varying  mea- 
sure they  doubtless  did  meritorious  work  along  the  lines  of  the  original 
Yale  school,  relatively  untouched  either  by  the  idealistic  breadth  of 
Virginia  or  by  the  scholarly  traditions  of  Harvard.^ 

In  view  of  the  prevailing  poverty  of  the  colleges  and  the  early  un- 
popularity of  law  schools  both  in  the  profession  and  in  the  community 
at  large,  it  was  inevitable  that  in  many  schools  this  phase  of  a  purely 
nominal  university  connection  should  come  first.  The  generation  prior 
to  1870  performed  the  invaluable  service  of  disseminating  this  type  of 
school  throughout  the  country.  It  was  a  great  accomplishment  to  con- 
struct so  much  educational  machinery.  Subsequent  generations  have 
put  this  inheritance  to  better  use,  sometimes  a  little  too  much  in  a  spirit 
of  contempt  for  their  predecessors.  Due  credit  has  not  always  been  given 
to  the  courage  and  self-sacrifice  displayed  by  educational  promoters, 
by  "proprietary  law  school  teachers,"  in  their  efforts  to  bring  primi- 
tive institutions  into  existence  and  to  keep  them  alive — to  establish, 
in  short,  against  the  hostility  of  the  profession  itself,  the  claim  of  the 
American  college  to  participate  even  in  a  nominal  way  in  the  profes- 
sional training  of  American  lawyers. 

With  the  pas.sage  of  years,  however,  the  parent  institutions  of  these 
schools,  and  of  others  more  recently  organized,  have  usually,  though 
not  invariably,  recognized  that  their  own  reputation  is  endangered  by 
the  presence  of  uncontrolled  elements  in  the  university  organization, 
and  have  therefore  adopted  one  of  two  policies.  Some  have  either  abol- 
ished the  law  school  or  cut  it  adrift;  others,  as  their  resources  have 

'  The  only  known  exceptions  are  Virginia,  Harvard  after  1829,  and,  at  the  very  close 
of  the  period,  the  University  of  Michigan. 

'  The  Harvard  tradition  of  scholarly  publication  was  continued  by  Greenleaf  (1842- 
50),  Parsons  (1853-69)  and  Washburn  (1860-68).  Judge  Cooley's  series  of  publications 
from  the  University  of  Michigan,  appearing  between  1868  and  1880,  may  perhaps  be 
reckoned  as  the  next  notable  contribution  to  legal  scholarship  outside  of  Harvard. 
Mention  may  also  be  made  of  Timothy  Walker's  Introduction  to  American  Law,  1837 
(Cincinnati  Law  School);  Sharswood's  Professional  Ethics.  1854,  and  BU^kstone,  1859 
(University  of  Pennsylvania);  Minor's  Crimes  and  Punishments,  1869,  and  Institutes, 
1875-95  (University  of  Virginia). 
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permitted,  have  centralized  the  financial  administration  of  the  law 
department,  collecting  the  fees  and  defraying  the  expenses,  including 
salaries  to  the  instructors.  A  condition  of  virtual  independence,  during 
which  schools  were  transferred  from  one  college  to  another'  or  were 
even  run  under  the  auspices  of  two  colleges  simultaneously^  and  some- 
times took  out  separate  charters  of  incorporation,'  has  tended  to  be 
converted  into  a  situation  more  resembling  "home  rule" — a  type  of 
university  organization  in  which  a  strong  tradition  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment survives  under  a  theoretically  absolute  control  possessed  by 
the  university  authorities.  So  Columbia,  in  1878,  ended  Dwighfs  large 
profits  from  his  successful  law  school  by  putting  him  on  salary.  The 
Cornell  school  prided  itself  upon  being,  from  its  beginning  in  1887, 
"coordinate  in  all  respects  with  other  university  departments."*  Other 
important  universities  that  soon  adopted  the  policy  of  collecting  the 
tuition  fees  and  defraying  the  expenses  of  their  law  departments  were 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1888,  New  York  University  in  1889, 
and  Northwestern  University  in  1891,  upon  the  death  of  Henry  Booth, 
the  original  dean  and  proprietor  of  the  law  school.  If  many  universities 
have  been  slow  to  effect  this  change  so  that  even  to-day  examples  of  the 
masquerading  type  of  university  law  school  may  be  found,^  the  refonn 
is  none  the  less  one  that  in  time  is  pretty  certain  to  be  introduced 
everywhere,  because  of  its  obvious  desirability. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  this  more  intimate  connection  between  the 
school  and  the  university  authorities  consist  partly  in  the  opportunity 
it  gives  to  a  vigorous  president  to  remodel  a  department  that  in  his  judg- 

1  So  the  Iowa  College  of  Law,  transferred  from  Simpson  Centenary  College  to  Drake 
University  in  1881. 

2  Illinois'  oldest  law  school,  founded  by  the  old  University  of  Chicago  in  1859,  was 
operated  between  1873  and  1886  as  a  joint  department  of  this  now  extinct  institution 
and  of  Northwestern  University,  under  the  name  of  the  "Union  College  of  Law." 
'  So  the  University  of  Georgia's  Lumpkin  Law  School,  in  1859 ;  Northwestern's  Union 
College  of  Law,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  with  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, in  1888  ;  Lake  Forest  University's  Chicago  College  of  Law  in  1888. 

In  the  two  first  named  instances  the  charters  proved  to  be  without  practical  im- 
portance. The  Chicago  College  of  Law,  on  the  other  hand,  later  combined  with  the 
Kent  Law  School,  a  corporation  formed  by  seceders  from  the  Union  College  of  Law, 
and  since  1902  has  been  frankly  independent,  under  the  name  of  the  Chicago  Kent 
College  of  Law. 

*  It  was  manned  by  resident  professors  called  from  other  institutions,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  schools  to  carry  the  passion  for  university  symmetry  to  the  point  of  prescrib- 
ing fifteen  hours  weekly  instruction  for  students  in  all  departments. 
'  The  University  of  North  Carolina  did  not  assume  the  budget  of  its  law  school  until 
1899,  Yale  not  until  1904. 
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ment,  as  responsible  head  of  the  university,  requires  such  treatment. 
Eliot's  regeneration  of  the  Harvard  law  school  in  1870,  after  its  quarter 
century  of  staleness  following  Story's  death,  is  the  most  conspicuous 
illustration  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  this  means.  Efforts  to 
change  the  character  of  the  Columbia  school,  when  Dwight  was  relieved 
from  financial  control,  failed  at  the  time,  because  of  his  international 
reputation  as  the  foremost  law  teacher  in  America,''  but  were  later  re- 
sumed, with  greater  success,  by  President  Low.  More  important,  how- 
ever, than  the  centralization  of  authority  in  hands  where  it  may  or  may 
not  be  wisely  exercised,  is  the  fact  that  the  placing  of  the  teaching  staff 
on  fixed  salaries  frees  them  (supposedly)  alike  from  financial  embarrass- 
ments and  from  the  temptation  of  inordinate  financial  gain,  and  thus 
removes  a  direct  personal  incentive  to  identify  "  success  "  with  a  large 
attendance  of  paying  students. 

In  a  few  cases,  the  orderly  development  of  law  schools,  loosely  affili- 
ated with  a  college,  into  either  true  university  departments  on  the  one 
hand,  or  into  a  condition  of  avowed  independence  on  the  other,  has  been 
checked  by  the  fact  that  the  loose  form  of  union  originally  adopted  was 
one  that  could  not  easily  be  changed.  The  terms  on  which  the  Albany 
Law  School,  for  instance,  became  a  part  of  the  so-called  Union  Univer- 
sity, in  1873,  are  described  in  the  following  section.  Hastings  College 
of  the  Law,  of  San  Francisco,  while  nominally  affiliated  with  the  State 
University  located  at  Berkeley,  possesses  a  protected  position,  under 
the  act  of  legislature  establishing  it  in  1878,  which  has  proved  a  great 
embarrassment  to  the  university  authorities  in  recent  years.  Since  then 
a  few  other  schools  have  made  contractual  arrangements  with  colleges, 
which  make  it  difficult  for  the  latter  either  to  make  the  connection 
more  intimate  or  to  break  it  off  altogether.  And  not  infrequently,  es- 
pecially when  the  law  school  is  situated  in  a  different  town  from  the 
college  or  university,  the  authorities  of  the  latter  have  been  contented 
with  an  arrangement  that  relieves  them  from  either  financial  or  edu- 
cational responsibility. 

In  general,  however,  there  has  been  no  organic  reason  why  a  closer 
financial  union,  caiTying  with  it  some  measure  of  university  supervision 

1  See  the  opinions  of  Dicey  and  Bryce,  quoted  in  A  History  of  Columbia  University, 
17/>4-190/f,  p.  343.  These  opinions  were  expressed  on  the  basis  of  visits  made  in 
1871.  By  1885  Harvard  had  begun  to  secure  Enghsh  recognition.  For  the  importance 
attached  to  this,  see  Wigraore's  account  of  the  impression  produced  that  year  upon 
Harvard  students  by  the  visits  of  Finch  and  Pollock,  in  30  Harvard  Law  Revimo 
(1917),  815. 
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over  the  work  of  the  law  school,  should  not  be  substituted  for  the  origi- 
nal loose  union,  and  this  has  been  the  strongly  prevailing  tendency. 
The  typical  American  university  has  developed  along  lines  that  render 
it  increasingly  possible  for  its  historic  nucleus — the  college  of  liberal 
arts — to  make  its  influence  felt  upon  the  professional  law  school.  Not 
only  is  the  taint  of  commercialism  thus  removed  from  these  schools, 
but  within  the  present  generation  study  in  the  college  has  come  to  be 
required  by  many  universities  as  a  necessary  preliminary  for  the  tech- 
nical work  of  the  law  department.  Or,  to  sum  up,  the  organic  develop- 
ment of  the  university  started  with  the  loose  attachment,  to  a  college, 
of  virtually  proprietary  professional  schools.  Next  came  a  system  of  co- 
ordinated college  and  professional  departments,  dominated  by  similar 
ideals,  but  competing  with  one  another  for  students.  Now  many  of  these 
have  developed  into  a  type  of  university  of  which  the  college  is  not 
merely  the  core  but  also  the  basis  and  fertilizing  ground;  in  the  liberal 
education  provided  by  the  college  the  work  of  advanced  professional 
schools  is  definitely  rooted. 


3.  Aggregations  of  Professional  or  Vocational  Schools 
In  1890  about  five-sixths,  in  191T  about  two-thirds,  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  residential  degi-ee-conferring  law  schools  were  of  the  general  type 
above  described.  The  remainder  were  either  parts  of  compound  insti- 
tutions not  containing  genuine  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  or  were  wholly 
independent. 

The  earliest  representatives  of  the  compound  institution  originated 
in  an  effort  to  expand  medical  schools,  rather  than  colleges,  into  uni- 
versities. The  first  unsuccessful  attempt  to  build  up  the  University  of 
Maryland  at  Baltimore,  in  this  manner,  has  already  been  described.' 
Similar  attempts  produced  the  law  schools  of  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville in  1846,  and  of  the  University  of  Albany  in  1851 ;  and  in  1870  the 
Maryland  school  was  revived,  under  the  original  charter.  In  all  three 
cases  the  following  was  the  sequence  of  events:  first,  the  existence  of 
an  already  successful  medical  school ;  second,  the  securitig  of  a  broad 
university  charter,  under  which  college  and  law  departments  might  be 
operated  with  power  to  confer  appropriate  degrees;  third,  the  actual 
launching  of  the  law  department,  at  the  dates  named;  fourth,  at  a  much 
later  date,  the  final  realization,  at  least  in  a  formal  sense,  of  the  original 
»  Pages  123-126. 
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university  project.  The  steps  by  which  this  consummation  was  reached, 
and  the  nature  of  the  finally  created  university,  have  not  been  so  uni- 
form. In  Louisville,  the  medical  and  law  departments  were  the  only 
ones  organized  until  1907,  when  a  grant  of  municipal  funds  finally  made 
it  possible  to  open  a  college,  of  a  type  differing  widely  from  the  old- 
fashioned  cultural  institution.  The  University  of  Maryland  similarly 
consisted  only  of  medical  and  law  departments  until  this  same  year 
(1907),  when  it  entered  into  a  nominal  affiliation  with  old  St.  John's 
College,  at  Annapolis.  In  Albany,  even  the  medical  school  declined  to 
surrender  its  independence  on  the  terms  originally  contemplated,  so 
that,  for  over  twenty  years,  only  a  law  department  operated  under  the 
university  charter.  Finally,  in  1873,  through  legislation  and  agreement, 
the  medical  school,  the  law  school  and  an  astronomical  observatory,  all 
located  at  Albany,  and  old  Union  College  of  Schenectady  were  nomi- 
nally combined  into  the  present  so-called  Union  University.  Although 
under  the  new  charter  the  title  "Albany  Law  School"  was  substituted 
for  the  original  "University  of  Albany,"  the  school  retained  power  to 
control  its  own  property  and  to  confer  its  own  degrees.  A  joint  annual 
commencement,  held  for  ceremonial  reasons,  seems  to  be  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  university  connection.  Later  surviving  law  schools, 
that  owe  their  origin  to  similar  causes,  are  those  operating  under  the 
names  of  National  University  (Washington,  D.  C.),'  University  of  Buf- 
falo^ and  University  of  Memphis.^ 

After  the  Civil  War  the  precedent  set  by  medical  schools  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  institutions.  The  law  school  of  Boston  University  grew 
in  a  similar  way  out  of  a  long  established  theological  school.*  Although 

'  Under  the  original  charter  secured  under  the  general  incorporation  laws  in  1869 
(newly  chartered  by  special  act  of  Congress  in  1896),  the  department  of  law  was  the 
first  to  be  organized,  in  1870.  A  night  medical  department  was  also  operated  after 
1884,  and  also  a  dental  department  for  a  time.  Since  1906,  or  earlier,  however,  the  law 
school  has  again  been  the  only  department. 

*  A  group  of  practitioners  organized  a  law  school  in  1887.  At  the  outset  they  secured 
the  privilege  of  obtaining  degrees  from  the  Roman  Catholic  University  of  Niagara. 
Two  years  later,  however,  they  took  advantage  of  the  broad  University  of  Buffalo 
charter,  under  which  a  local  medical  school  had  operated  since  18W. 

'  Formed  in  1909  by  adding  to  an  already  existing  medical  school  departments  of 
pharmacy,  dentistry  and  law.  By  1913  all  departments  except  the  law  school  had 
been  taken  over  by  the  State  University. 

*  Boston  Theological  Seminary,  organized  about  1847,  was  formally  transferred  to 
the  new  university  trustees  in  1871.  The  following  year  the  School  of  Law  and  a  Col- 
lege of  Music  were  added ;  a  year  later,  a  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  a  homeopathic 
medical  school,  a  School  of  Oratory,  and  a  preparatory  academy  located  in  Rhode 
Island. 
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a  "college  of  liberal  arts"  was  promptly  added,  the  absence  of  dormi- 
tories differentiated  this  from  the  traditional  American  college.  In  the 
Middle  West  the  absence  of  other  adequate  provision  for  the  training 
of  public  school  teachers  i-esulted  in  the  rise  of  private  normal  schools. 
Bv  1890,  five  of  these,  as  an  incident  of  attempts  to  develop  into  "uni- 
versities," had  started  law  schools.'  Still  later,  business  colleges,  and 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  as  part  of  its  general  system  of 
vocational  training,  entered  the  field.  Including  a  few  residential  off- 
shoots of  the  correspondence  school  movement,  the  outbreak  of  the  War 
with  Germany  found  degrees  being  conferred  by  about  twenty  law 
schools  that  on  the  one  hand  were  not  avowedly  independent,  but  on 
the  other  hand  stood  apart  from  the  beaten  track  of  university  develop- 
ment. 

4.  Independent  Lam  Schools  with  Power  to  Confer  Degrees 
Faced  with  the  competition  of  these  two  types  of  institutions,  the  old- 
fashioned  private  law  school  of  the  Litchfield  type,  after  the  middle  of 
the  century,  became  almost  extinct.  So  far  as  is  known,  only  one  such 
institution  was  started  between  1850  and  the  Civil  War,  and  only  one 
during  the  following  decade.^  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  only  in 
small  measure  in  the  financial  support  given  to  the  university  schools. 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  prevailingly  slight.  It  was  due  rather  to 
the  prestige  of  the  college  or  univei-sity  name,  and  above  all  to  the 
power  they  possessed  under  their  charters  to  confer  degrees.  That  this 
academic  distinction  might  be  awarded  by  an  avowedly  independent 
law  school  seems  not  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  possibility,  prior  to 
the  Civil  War.  TLTie  English  LL.B.  had  stood  for  an  academic  training 
in  general  culture  and  Roman  law.  The  American  LL.B.  had  come  to 
stand  for  purely  vocational  work,  but  still  the  tradition  persisted  that 
it  must  be  conferred  by  an  academic  body.^ 

Already,  however,  the  force  of  this  tradition  had  been  weakened  by 

1  Valparaiso  University,  Indiana,  1879;  National  Normal  University  (Lebanon  Uni- 
versity), Ohio,  about  1884;  Ohio  Normal  University  (Ohio  Northern  University), 
Ada.  Ohio,  1885;  Central  Normal  College,  Danville,  Indiana,  1888;  Northern  Illinois 
Normal  Institute,  Dixon,  Illinois,  1889. 

^  See  Appendix,  page  433,  for  the  names  of  all  such  schools  that  have  been  found, 
prior  to  1890.  Doubtless  others  existed. 

*  In  1859  the  Lumpkin  Law  School,  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Georgia,  was 
empowered  in  its  separate  charter  of  incorporation  to  issue  diplomas  which  would 
admit  to  practice.  Nothing  was  said,  however,  about  degrees,  which  since  this  date 
have  been  conferred  by  the  University. 
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certain  special  developments.  In  the  first  place,  old  Cincinnati  College, 
when  in  1835  it  took  the  recently  established  Cincinnati  Law  School 
under  its  wing,^  made  a  similar  incursion  into  the  field  of  medical 
education.  This  latter  experiment,  however,  was  abandoned  in  a  year 
or  two;  and  about  1845  the  entire  attempt  to  build  up  a  university 
collapsed,  through  the  closing  of  the  original  academic  department. 
This  left  only  the  law  school  operating  under  the  original  college 
charter.  The  recent  history  of  legal  education  in  Cincinnati  has  largely 
revolved  around  the  attempt  of  the  new  municipal  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati to  absorb  this  institution,  whose  independence  was  fortified  by 
its  possession  of  the  original  college  endowment  and  the  valuable  de- 
gree-conferring privilege.  After  an  attempt  to  secure  control  through 
legislation  had  been  defeated  by  the  courts^  and  a  rival  school  had 
been  operated  for  a  single  year,  in  1897  a  fusion  faculty  was  formed 
under  the  College  and  a  contract  was  entered  into  whereby  the  Uni- 
versity was  to  furnish  funds  without  exercising  control.  In  1910  this 
anomalous  arrangement  was  terminated  and  the  school  again  became 
independent  of  the  University  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact.  It  is  the  only 
instance  in  this  country  of  a  law  school  which,  after  having  been  at  one 
time  affiliated  with  an  old-fashioned  college,  inherited  all  the  latter's 
rights  and  possessions.' 

Here,  then,  was  a  la  w  school  which,  although  operating  under  a  college 
charter,  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  independent.  Furthermore,  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  academic  tradition  in  regard  to  law  degrees  was  not  helped 
by  the  fact  that  at  just  about  the  same  date  the  Louisville  LL.B.  began 
to  be  awarded,  in  theory  by  a  "university,"  but  in  practice  by  a  law 
school  nominally  controlled  by  a  medical  school.  And  after  1851,  as  we 
have  seen,*  there  was  also  a  "University  of  Albany"  which  consisted  of 
nothing  except  a  law  school.  With  these  hollow  mockeries  before  them, 
it  was  small  wonder  that  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  the  LL.B. 
slowly  changed.  During  the  generation  before  the  Civil  War,  this  de- 
gree secured  that  limited  popular  recognition  (as  compared  with  the 
genuine  respect  paid  to  the  M.D.)  that  it  now  enjoys,  but  in  the  process 
of  becoming  popularized  its  original  slightly  academic  flavor  was  irre- 

1  The  college  was  chartered  in  1819;  the  private  law  school  was  started  in  1833. 
"  Ohio  V.  Nef,  52  Ohio  State  (1895),  375. 

'  Finally,  in  1918  the  school  was  again  absorbed  by  the  University,  on  terms  reflect- 
ing great  credit  upon  both  parties. 
«  Page  188. 
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trievably  lost.  It  became  the  symbol  of  a  successfully  completed  pro- 
fessional law  course — this  and  nothing  more.  The  theory  that  only  col- 
leges or  universities  might  properly  confer  an  LL.B.  became  too  trans- 
parent a  pretense  to  be  continued. 

The  final  step  was  taken  in  1866.  A  night  law  school,  started  the 
year  previously  at  Des  Moines  by  two  justices  of  the  Iowa  Supreme 
Court,  with  whom  William  G.  Hammond  had  become  associated  later 
in  the  same  year,  was  incoi-porated  as  the  Iowa  Law  School,  with  power 
to  confer  the  LL.B.  degree.  Twelve  graduates  actually  received  the  de- 
gree in  1866.  The  event  may  be  said  to  mark  the  culminating  triumph 
of  the  practitioner  over  the  cultural  college  in  his  effort  to  retain  con- 
trol of  legal  education.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  entrance  of 
the  college  into  this  field  had  not  operated  to  broaden  the  ideals  of  the 
original  Litchfield  type  of  the  school.  On  the  contrary,  it  resulted  in 
the  private  schools'  running  oft'  with  the  imposing  panoply  of  a  "bach- 
elor's degree."  Henceforth,  if  the  universities  were  to  seek  adventitious 
aids  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  law  students  within  their  gates,  they 
must  appeal  to  the  state  for  special  privileges.  They  could  not  rely  upon 
the  mark  of  academic  distinction  by  which  the  European  university  had 
fostered  the  solidarity  of  the  educated  class.  They  could  not  claim  the 
exclusive  right  to  determine,  through  the  conferring  of  a  consecrated 
degree,  who  should  or  should  not  be  recognized  as  highly  educated. 

This  new  type  of  independent  law  school  did  not  assume  any  impor- 
tance for  some  years.  Hammond's  own  school  was  absorbed  almost  at 
once  by  the  State  University,'  and  the  only  other  avowedly  independ- 
ent school  that  conferred  degrees  prior  to  1890,  so  far  as  known,  was 
the  Central  Indiana  Law  School,  started  in  Indianapolis  about  1881, 
but  not  surviving  the  decade.^  The  type  was  urmecessary  for  the  mo- 
ment, for  the  reason  that  its  special  advantages  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  promoters — power  to  confer  a  degree,  coupled  with  freedom  from 

'  In  1868  the  faculty  was  annexed  and  removed  to  Iowa  City,  under  a  contract 
whereby  the  University  agreed  to  recognize  degrees  already  conferred  by  the  school 
as  its  own.  Hammond,  chancellor  first  of  this  school  and  later  of  the  St.  Louis  Law 
School  (Washington  University),  was  at  one  time  a  prominent  representative  of  the 
law  schools  at  the  meetings  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  chairman  of  its 
Committee  on  Legal  Education. 

In  1875  another  member  of  the  original  faculty  organized  at  Des  Moines  the  Iowa 
College  of  Law,  mentioned  on  page  185  as  having  been  affiliated  first  with  Simpson 
Centenary  College,  and  later  with  Drake  University. 

^  This  school  was  never  even  incorporated.  Its  graduates  claim,  however,  to  have 
received  the  LL.B.  This  is  the  most  extreme  degradation  of  the  original  theory  of 
the  LL.B.  that  has  been  discovered 
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the  control  of  trustees — could  be  better  secured  in  other  ways.  The 
movement  to  multiply  law  schools  coincided  with  a  movement  to  mul- 
tiply universities.  The  trustees  of  colleges  or  other  institutions  which 
possessed  or  might  acquire  the  power  to  confer  university  degrees  of 
every  sort  were  only  too  willing  to  grant  the  use  of  it  on  easy  terms. 
This  would  have  been  the  golden  age  of  law  schools  if  "academic  free- 
dom ''  were  all  that  is  necessary  for  educational  salvation.  Law  school  fac- 
ulties in  general  were  allowed  to  do  about  as  they  pleased,  and  with  few 
exceptions  were  already,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  proprietors  of  the 
school,  assumingthe  risks  and  pocketing  the  profits,  if  any.  It  was  a  the- 
ory of  educational  organization  that  lent  itself  to  the  mushroom  growth 
of  so-called  university  schools  which,  as  already  pointed  out,  sometimes 
have  survived  in  substantially  their  original  form,  sometimes  have  de- 
veloped into  genuine  law  departments,  of  the  Virginia-Harvard-Michi- 
gan type,  often,  however,  have  abandoned  the  struggle  for  existence. 
In  1890,  however,  came  the  historic  controversy  between  President 
Low  of  Columbia  and  Theodore  Dwight  over  the  question  of  intro- 
ducing the  Harvard  case  method,  as  a  result  of  which  Dwight  with  a 
portion  of  his  faculty  left  the  school.  For  the  purpose  of  perpetuating 
Dwight's  methods  of  instruction,  his  adherents  organized  the  New  York 
Law  School.  Their  success  in  securing,  first  from  the  New  York  Board 
of  Regents  in  1891,  and  six  years  later  from  the  legislature,  a  special 
charter,  giving  them  power  to  confer  degrees,  opened  the  eyes  of  law 
school  promoters  throughout  the  country  to  the  possibility  of  securing 
this  great  advertising  advantage  without  dickering  with  a  college.'  Tlie 
discovery  coincided  with  the  growing  demand  for  night  law  schools, 
which  could  be  started  most  easily  in  this  way.  In  1917  there  were 
twenty-six  frankly  independent  degree-conferring  schools,  besides 
three  that  operated  under  the  cloak  of  a  college  or  university  charter.^ 
It  should  be  noted  also  that  among  the  schools  connected  with  colleges 
are  some  where  the  connection  is  very  slight,  and  the  college  does  not 
dare  to  make  it  closer  for  fear  of  losing  even  its  present  slight  hold. 
With  the  breaking  of  the  academic  monopoly  in  law  school  degrees, 
the  college  has  lost  one  of  its  points  of  leverage  upon  legal  education. 

1  See  below,  page  23i,  note,  for  a  recent  Massachusetts  episode,  especially  illumi- 
nating because  here,  as  in  New  York,  general  legislation  designed  to  prevent  the  in- 
discriminate granting  of  degrees  had  been  previously  enacted.  In  most  states  inde- 
pendent law  schools  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  degree-conferring  privilege 
under  general  laws. 
3  For  number  of  each  type  of  organization,  see  Appendix,  page  445. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

MULTIPLICATION  OF  LAW  SCHOOLS  AND 
LAW  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  AFTER  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

1 .  Number  of  Law  Schools 
AT  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  the  total  number  of  degree-con- 
XX  ferring  law  schools  was  twenty-two,  of  which  eight  were  in  the 
southern  states,  including  Kentucky.  There  were  at  this  time  sixty-five 
medical  schools.  As  a  result  of  the  conflict,  all  the  southern  law  schools 
except  the  Univei-sity  of  Virginia  were  closed,  but  all  except  old  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  promptly  resumed  operations.'  Only  one  northern  school 
closed  during  the  war,  and  new  ventures  or  revivals  of  old  schools,  both 
in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  brought  up  the  total  by  1870  to  thirty- 
one,  or  double  what  it  had  been  twenty  years  before.  Between  1870  and 
1890  this  figure  was  again  doubled,  and  between  1890  and  1910  doubled 
once  more.  By  this  date  the  saturation  point  had  been  nearly  reached. 
The  rate  of  increase  since  then  has  been  much  more  moderate.^  Law 
schools  still  continued  to  increase,  however,  while,  since  1904,  the  num- 
ber of  medical  schools  had  begun  to  diminish.  In  1910-11  the  number 
of  law  schools  for  the  first  time  exceeded  that  of  medical  schools,  and 
since  then  the  excess  has  become  progressively  accentuated.' 

The  Civil  War  decade  saw  the  beginning  of  the  modern  part-time 
law  school  intended  for  students  engaged  in  other  occupations*  and  the 
first  law  school  for  negroes."  This  was  also  the  first  decade  in  which  law 

1  The  law  school  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  did  not  suspend  operations  until 

1868,  reopening  in  1877. 

"  The  following  table  shows  how  the  number  of  law  schools  doubled  every  twenty 

years  between  1790  and  1910  : 

1790        1810        18S0        ISM        1870        1890        1910 
Number  of  schools  surviving  1  2  6  16  31  61  124 

The  decade  showing  the  greatest  arithmetical  increase  was  1890-1900 :  net  increase 
of  -H  schools.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  with  Germany,  there  were  110  schools  ;  in 
1920-21,  142.  For  further  details,  see  Appendix,  page  444. 

'  According  to  the  statistics  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  number  of 
medical  schools  in  1916-17  had  fallen,  after  a  large  intervening  increase,  below  the 
figure  of  1880.  The  number  of  law  schools  meanwhile  had  increased  nearly  175  per 
cent,  and  from  having  been  49  per  cent  under  was  now  46  per  cent  over  the  medi- 
cal school  figure.  In  1920-21  the  excess  was  69  per  cent.  For  comparative  figures,  see 
Appendix,  page  443. 
*  See  below,  pages  394-402. 

5  The  law  department  of  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  still  in  operation, 
was  opened  in  1868.  In  the  Chronological  List  in  the  Appendix  will  be  found  the  names 
of  eleven  subsequent  colored  schools,  of  which  one  claims  to  be  still  in  existence. 
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schools  were  permanently  planted  west  of  the  Mississippi,'  in  which  law 
schools  were  operating  in  a  majority  of  the  states,  and  in  which  the  dupli- 
cation of  law  schools  in  a  single  state  began  to  be  common.  Since  then 
the  number  of  states  containing  law  schools  has  doubled.  Since  1840 
schools  have  been  planted,  in  states  where  they  did  not  previously  exist, 
at  the  average  rate  of  one  every  two  years.  In  1917  there  were  only  seven 
states  not  provided  with  a  law  school.^  The  principal  cause  of  the  recent 
increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  however,  has  been  their  multiplication 
within  states  already  containing  one  or  more.  Once  a  law  school  had  been 
established,  it  bred  rivals  very  quickly.  In  1859-60,  of  the  fifteen  states 
containing  law  schools,  New  York  had  four  schools,  Virginia,  Kentucky 
and  Indiana  had  two  apiece,  the  other  eleven  states  only  one.  After 
1880  a  majority  of  the  states,  if  they  had  any  law  school,  had  more  than 
one.  In  1890  seven  states  contained  three  or  more  schools  each,  aggre- 
gating almost  half  the  total  number  of  schools.  In  1917  nine  states,  with 
five  or  more  schools  apiece,  accounted  for  over  one-half  of  the  total. 
Indiana  and  the  District  of  Columbia  each  contained  eight.  New  York 
and  Ohio  nine,  California  ten  and  Illinois  twelve  law  schools.' 

The  great  urban  development  after  the  Civil  War  has  exerted  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  number  and  distribution  of  law  schools. 
Large  cities  have  more  and  more  established  their  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  the  natural  home  of  legal  education,  partly  because  little  old  towns, 
like  Cambridge,  in  which  schools  had  already  been  started,  grew  into 
cities  or  suburbs,  but  more  because  practitioner  teachers  and  students 
for  new  schools  could  thereby  be  most  easily  secured.  Until  1870  New 
York  was  the  only  city  which  supported  two  law  schools.  By  1890  Chi- 
cago and  Baltimore  also  had  two  schools,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  four, 
including  the  Howard  University  school  for  negroes.  Of  cities  contain- 
ing over  100,000  inhabitants,  46  per  cent  had  law  schools,  aggregat- 
ing 31  f)er  cent  of  the  total  number.  In  1917  St.  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco each  had  four  schools.  New  York  City  five,  Washington  eight  and 
Chicago  nine.  No  less  than  59  per  cent  of  the  cities  containing  over 

'In  addition  to  Hammond's  school.'absorbed  by  Iowa  State  University  in  1868,  the  St. 
Louis  Law  School  ofWashington  University,  to  which  Hammond  was  subsequently 
called,  was  started  in  1867 ;  the  University  of  Wisconsin  College  of  Law  in  1868. 
*  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  Nevada,  New  Mexico  and 
Wyoming.  In  1920  the  University  of  Maine  College  of  Law  was  suspended,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Northeastern  College  School  of  Law  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was 
started  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
3  For  details  of  the  development,  see  Appendix,  pages  446-447. 
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100,000  inhabitants^  now  had  law  schools,  and  the  aggregate  of  these 
large-city  schools  was  eighty-five,  or  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  law  schools  in  the  country.^ 

2.  Relative  AUetidance  at  Individual  Lam  Schools 
The  two  largest  ante-bellum  law  schools  were  both  hurt  by  the  Civil 
War,  though  in  unequal  measure.  Cumberland's  buildings  were  burned. 
Harvard  lost  its  southern  clientele.'  The  new  University  of  Michigan 
school,  helped  from  the  outset  by  the  University's  liberal  financial 
policy,  and,  after  1864,  by  the  distinguished  career  of  Professor  Cooley 
on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  of  his  state,  immediately  assumed  the 
lead  in  number  of  students  and  in  reputation  throughout  the  northern 
and  middle  West.  Two  years  after  the  war  (1866-67)  it  had  395  stu- 
dents, or  more  than  double  the  record  pre-war  attendance  of  Cumber- 
land. Simultaneously,  in  the  rich  New  York  City  field,  Dwight's  Co- 
lumbia school  scored  a  decisive  victory  over  New  York  University.  It 
enjoyed  the  unique  distinction  of  increasing  its  attendance  during  each 
year  of  the  war,''  and  after  having  been  at  one  time  distanced  by  the 
new  part-time  school  of  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  (the 
present  George  Washington  University),  ended  the  decade  as  the  sec- 
ond largest  school  in  the  country,  with  well  over  200  students.  Harvard 
had  to  be  content  with  fourth  place,  with  Albany  fifth  and  Virginia 
sixth.  No  other  law  school  had  as  many  as  100  students. 

In  1872-73  Columbia  wrested  the  lead  from  Michigan,  attaining 
three  years  later  the  record  figure  of  573.  By  the  end  of  this  decade 
Judge  Hastings'  recently  founded  school  in  San  Francisco  had  secured 
third  place,  with  Harvard  fourth.  In  1890  Columbia  and  Michigan, 

^  Census  figures  of  1920. 

'  Of  cities  containing  over  200,000  inhabitants,  only  five  lacked  law  schools  in  1890 
(Brooklyn,  Milwaukee,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  and  Detroit),  and  only  four  in  1917 
(Jersey  City,  Rochester,  Providence  and  Akron).  The  aggregate  number  of  schools 
in  cities  of  this  size  was  17  in  1890  and  72  in  1917 — respectively,  28  per  cent  and  51 
per  cent  of  the  total  number.  In  1920  a  school  was  started  in  Providence. 
'In  1829-30,  out  of  a  total  of  24  law  students  listed  in  the  Harvard  College  catalogue, 
18  were  from  Massachusetts,  2  from  other  New  England  states,  4  from  the  South.  The 
percentage  of  attendance  from  southern  or  border  states  in  subsequent  years  was : 
1839-40,  20  per  cent ;  1849-50,  22  per  cent;  1859-60.  23  per  cent.  The  latter  figure  in- 
cluded 11  per  cent  from  the  seceding  states  alone.  Compare  page  153,  note  6. 
*  For  a  detailed  study  of  the  effect  of  the  Civil  War  upon  law  school  attendance,  see 
12  Annual  Report,  Carnerjie  Foundation  (1917),  119-123;  and  compare,  as  to  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  the  War  with  Germany ,  the  writer's  pamphlet.  Legal  Education  dur- 
ing the  War,  1918,  1-12  (an  expansion  of  13  Annual  Report,  121-122). 
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with  over  400  students  apiece,  were  still  the  two  leading  schools.  Har- 
vard, with  between  250  and  300,  was  now  a  poor  third.  Two  part-time 
schools  in  Washington,  D.  C,  each  contained  over  200  students,  and 
Harvard's  Boston  rival  nearly  as  many. 

Since  1890  two  principal  causes  have  affected  the  relative  attendance 
at  individual  schools.  In  the  first  place,  the  raising  of  standards  by  suc- 
cessive schools  has  usually,  though  not  invariably,  been  reflected  in  a 
diminished  attendance,  at  least  for  a  time.  In  the  second  place,  under 
a  system  of  fi-ee  competition  among  law  schools  the  increasing  group 
of  part-time  schools  has  had  the  double  advantage  of  securing  students 
who  are  excluded  from  other  institutions  by  the  raising  of  standards, 
and  students  who  could  not  under  any  circumstances  have  attended  a 
full-time  law  school. 

The  most  conspicuous  illustration  of  a  school  which  has  profited  in 
reputation  and  attendance  by  a  bold  advance  is  Harvard.  Its  action  in 
requiring  a  college  degree  for  admission,  if  it  operated  to  exclude  some 
local  students,  attracted  college  graduates  from  all  over  the  country. 
For  nearly  twenty  yeai's  the  rise  of  large  part-time  schools  kept  it  in 
third,  fourth,  or  even  fifth  place.  Meanwhile,  however,  its  own  attend- 
ance steadily  climbed  with  very  few  recessions,  until  first  in  1910-11, 
and  again  in  1916-17,  it  regained  its  original  position  as  the  largest 
American  law  school,  with  over  850  students. 

Columbia  and  Michigan  have  not  fared  so  well.  At  Columbia  the 
forcible  introduction  of  the  Harvard  case  method,  against  the  opposi- 
tion of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  faculty  and  the  local  bar,  led  to  the 
starting  of  the  rival  New  York  Law  School,  which  at  once  became  the 
second  largest  school  in  the  country,  and  in  1904-05  outstripped  even 
Michigan.  In  1906-07  this  school  had  1050  students,  establishing  a 
record  for  all  schools  prior  to  the  War  with  Germany.  Faced  with  com- 
petition from  this  source,  and  from  the  New  York  University  law  school, 
the  Columbia  attendance  dropped  at  once  to  between  200  and  300;  then 
gradually  rose  to  between  400  and  500;  then,  following  the  require- 
ment of  three  college  years  for  admission,  lost  its  entire  gain,  drop- 
ping, in  1907-08,  to  less  than  250  students.  In  1916  it  had  risen  again 
to  over  500.  Meanwhile,  Michigan's  curve  had  been  just  the  reverse  of 
this.  Regaining  in  1892,  after  the  Columbia  debacle,  its  position  as  the 
largest  law  school  in  the  country,  it  kept  this  primacy  for  thirteen 
years,  with  a  steadily  mounting  attendance  that  exceeded  900  when  it 
was  finally  passed  by  that  of  the  New  York  Law  School.  Tlien  came  an 
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increase  in  Michigan  entrance  requirements,  followed  by  a  loss  of  stu- 
dents, notably  to  Detroit  part-time  schools,  which  reduced  the  attend- 
ance to  between  500  and  600  in  1916.  In  other  words,  Michigan  and 
Columbia  were  together  again,  but  after  a  lapse  of  a  quarter  century 
their  attendance  had  increased  very  moderately,  and  instead  of  being 
the  two  largest  schools,  they  now  ranked  as  seventh  and  eighth. 

The  other  largo  law  schools  since  1890  have  all  been  institutions  of- 
fering part-time  instruction  either  exclusively  or  in  addition  to  full-time 
work.  Several  of  these  have  already  been  mentioned.  The  University  of 
Minnesota  law  school  had  over  600  students  in  1909.  For  five  successive 
yeai"s,  beginning  1911-12,  the  Georgetown  University  law  school  with 
approximately  1000  students  was  the  largest  in  the  country.  During 
three  of  these  years,  Chicago  Kent  came  second,  at  one  time  exceeding 
800.  In  1915-16,  the  six  schools  having  over  600  students,  all  located 
in  or  near  large  cities,  were,  in  the  order  of  their  size,  Georgetown, 
Harvard,  New  York  University,  Chicago  Kent,  University  of  Southern 
California,  New  York  Law  School,  with  Michigan  and  Columbia  the 
only  two  others  having  more  than  500  students.^ 

"Large  law  schools,"  it  will  be  seen,  are  now,  roughly,  five  times  the 
size  of  such  institutions  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  legal  education  is  being  concentrated  in  a  few  centres, 
at  the  expense  of  smaller  institutions.  On  the  contrary,  the  tendency 
of  law  school  growth  since  1870  has  consistently  been  in  the  opposite 
direction,  as  appears  from  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  number  of  law  school  students  contained  at  the 
given  dates  in  the  largest  school  or  group  of  schools. 


1869-70 

1879-^0 

1889-90  1899-1900 

1909-10 

1915- 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Largest  school 

18 

14. 

10 

6 

4 

4 

Largest  two  schools 

31 

26 

19 

13 

9 

8 

Largest  three  schools 

41 

32 

25 

18 

13 

11 

Largest  six  schools 

61 

46 

38 

31 

22 

19 

1  The  figures  used  in  the  above  comparison  are  those  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education.  For  table,  see  Appendix,  page  453. 

For  the  year  1916-17,  during  which  war  was  declared,  no  comparative  statistics  were 
published,  and  although  efforts  were  made  by  the  Foundation  to  secure  figures,  in  the 
confusion  of  the  time  not  all  schools  could  respond.  Harvard,  however,  reported  857 
and  Georgetown  823  students. 

In  1919-20  the  catalogues  showed :  Georgetown,  1052 ;  New  York  University,  979  ; 
Harvard, 883;  George  Washington,  752;  Fordham,  687;  Suffolk,  591;  Columbia,  543; 
Boston,  522 ;  no  other  school  as  many  as  500.  These  figures  include  summer  students. 
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3.  Aggregate  Number  of  Law  School  Students 
In  1860  the  total  number  of  law  school  students  in  the  United  States 
was  about  1200,  or  four  for  each  hundred  thousand  of  the  population. 
During  the  next  thirty  years  tlie  population  increased  at  a  uniform  rate 
each  decade,  almost  precisely  doubling  by  1890.  The  number  of  law 
school  students,  however,  increased  during  this  period  nearly  fourfold, 
to  over  4500,  or  seven  for  each  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  This 
was  relatively  a  larger  increase  than  occun-ed  in  the  two  other  so-called 
learned  professions.  Legal  education  was  still,  however,  a  comparatively 
unimportant  branch  of  higher  education.  Between  1870  (the  first  year 
for  which  comparative  statistics  published  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  are  available)  and  1890,  law  school  students  rose  from 
one-seventh  to  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  of  professional  students. 

Since  1890  the  population  has  increased  more  slowly.  The  number 
of  law  school  students  has  meanwhile  increased  more  than  fivefold,  to 
approximately  23,000  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  with  Gennany,  or 
twenty-three  for  each  hundred  thousand  inhabitants;  the  number  of  the- 
ological students  has  increased  almost  uniformly  with  the  population ; 
the  number  of  medical  students,  after  an  intermediate  increase,  is  now 
smaller  than  in  1890,  and,  proportionately  to  the  population,  smaller 
than  in  1870.  The  number  of  law  school  students  soon  exceeded  that 
of  theological  students,  and  since  1911  has  exceeded  that  of  medical 
students.  It  now  constitutes  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  attendance 
in  these  three  branches  of  professional  education.' 

In  interpreting  these  figures,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confuse  "law 
school  students"  with  "law  students."  The  increased  attendance  at  the 
law  schools  has  been  due  to  a  combination  of  causes.  In  the  first  place, 
owing  to  the  transformation  of  the  country  from  an  agricultural  to  an 
industrial  community,  there  was  a  genuinely  increased  demand  for  law- 
yers, which  soon  came  to  be  more  than  fully  satisfied  by  a  general  drift 
into  the  professions.  This  led  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  law  stu- 
dents, including  under  this  term  those  who  studied  either  in  a  law  school 
or  in  a  law  office.^  In  the  second  place,  the  schools  having  now  estab- 
lished their  reputation  of  affording  in  general,  within  certain  limits  that 
will  shortly  be  discussed,  the  best  preparation  for  admission  to  the  beu", 

'  For  tables,  see  Appendix,  page  443, 

2  This  drift  was  part  of  a  still  broader  tendency,  reflected  in  a  simultaneous  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  college  students,  to  secure  a  type  of  education  that  carries 
with  it  a  suggestion  of  superior  social  standing. 
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an  increasingly  large  proportion  of  these  law  students  resorted  to  the 
schools  in  preference  to  the  offices.  And  in  the  third  place,  when  the  ini- 
tial difficulties  of  launching  a  law  school  had  been  overcome,  the  further 
obstacles  to  its  progress  were  comparatively  slight.  Both  because  of  the 
low  standards  of  admission  to  the  bar,  and  because  of  the  direct  finan- 
cial interest  often  felt  by  the  school  authorities  in  seeing  the  school  in- 
crease in  size,  and  because,  finally,  study  of  the  law  has,  or  can  be  made 
to  have,  a  much  broader  appeal  to  young  men  than  medicine  or  theol- 
ogy, opening  the  door  as  it  does  to  politics  and  business,  rather  than 
demanding  a  highly  specialized  aptitude  or  a  spiritual  calling — for  all 
these  reasons  the  whole  tendency  of  the  system  was  to  make  law  schools 
grow  beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  legal  practice  in  the  old-fashioned 
nari-ow  sense.  Law  schools,  especially  night  schools  and  state  university 
schools  with  low  tuition  fees,  by  making  legal  education  more  easily  at- 
tainable, served  as  training  schools  for  a  new  type  of  law  school  gradu- 
ates who  might  or  might  not  practice  according  as  the  opportunity 
should  later  arise.  They  thus  broadened  or  demoralized — in  any  case 
transformed — the  profession  they  were  originally  designed  to  serve. 
They  moved  forward  of  their  own  momentum,  creating  a  new  field 
in  addition  to  cultivating  the  old.  They  taught  the  many  a  little  law, 
instead  of  starting  a  relatively  few  on  the  road  to  becoming  expert 
professional  lawyers. 

The  relatively  great  increase  in  the  attendance  at  law  schools,  as  com- 
pared with  that  at  medical  and  theological  schools,  is  the  result  of  all 
three  of  these  special  causes.' 

'  In  measuring  the  growth  of  law  school  attendance,  by  itself,  allowance  must  also  be 
made  for  the  effect  of  the  lengthened  course,  which  tends  to  increase  the  number  of 
students  present  at  any  one  time  in  a  school,  irrespective  of  any  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  passing  through  it.  This  is  a  factor,  however,  which  is  present  in  the 
other  branches  of  professional  education  also.  For  comparative  purposes,  the  total  at- 
tendance is  more  significant  than  the  number  of  graduates  (the  only  other  measure 
available  in  published  statistics)  because  of  its  bearing  upon  the  financial  aspects  of 
the  institutional  mechanism.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  students  who  attend  a  law 
school  for  only  a  short  time,  neither  basis  provides  an  accurate  measure  of  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  who  secure  their  legal  education  in  this  manner. 


PART  IV 

RISE  OF  A  NEW  LEGAL  PROFESSION  AFTER  THE  CIVIL  WAR 
ORGANIZED  IN  BAR  ASSOCIATIONS 


I 


CHAPTER  XIX 
SELECTIVE  BAR  ASSOCIATIONS 

THE  creation  and  permanent  establishment  of  univei-sity  law 
schools  has  already  been  noted  as  the  most  important  forward 
step  taken  by  American  legal  education  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  and  one 
which  went  far  to  offset  the  demoralization  of  the  bar  produced  by 
lowered  state  requirements.  Primitive,  judged  by  modern  standards,  as 
were  these  ante-bellum  schools,  they  represented  a  type  of  educational 
organization  capable  of  infinitely  greater  development  than  the  ap- 
prenticeship system  of  legal  training  that  they  replaced.  The  period  as 
a  whole  was  one  of  educational  advance. 

From  a  political  point  of  view,  also,  more  can  be  said  than  to-day 
commonly  is  said  in  defense  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  states.  To-day 
we  can  devote  our  energies  to  the  task  of  making  democracy  operate 
more  efficiently,  for  the  reason  that  the  democratic  principle  itself  is 
secure.  The  period  before  1 870,  however,  was  the  period  during  which 
American  democracy,  with  no  foreign  model  to  guide  it,  was  fighting 
its  way  into  its  own.  It  took  the  Civil  War  to  prove  that  government 
could  be  strong  and  yet  that  the  right  of  every  man  to  participate  in 
it  could  endure.  Until  then  the  failure  of  French  democracy — to-day  so 
magnificently  retrieved — was  a  warning  to  our  popular  majorities  that 
superabundant  caution  must  be  displayed.  Every  feature  of  governmen- 
tal administration  that  was  not  affirmatively  democratic  came  under 
suspicion  on  this  account.  Of  this  sort  were  bar  admission  rules  that 
tended  not  merely  to  qualify  but  also  to  exclude  — ■  whose  apparent 
effect,  if  not  whose  deliberate  intent,  was  to  make  law  practice  a  social 
monopoly.'  The  right  of  every  man  to  participate  in  the  making  of  his 
own  laws  is  indeed  a  hollow  mockery,  if  only  strangers  may  participate 
in  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  these  laws.  Undemocratic  re- 
strictions had  to  be  abolished  before  extra-democratic  regulations  (if 
I  may  so  term  them)  could  be  devised — regulations  calculated  not  to 

1  Story,  writing  in  1817,  had  referred  to  "  that  ascendency  in  society  which  distin- 
guishes the  profession  in  this  more  than  in  any  other  country."  Miscellaneous  Writ- 
ings, 1852,  p.  76.  For  de  Tocqueville's  well-known  characterization  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession in  1835  as  "  the  American  aristocracy,"  see  Warren,  History  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar,  p.  512.  Compare  Harlan  F.  Stone,  "During  the  early  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury the  bar  came  nearer  to  constituting  an  exclusive  privileged  class  in  the  new 
republic  than  any  other  group  in  the  community."  "The  Lawyer  and  His  Neigh- 
bors," 4  Cornell  Law  Quarterly  (1919),  179. 
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undermine  popular  self-government,  but  to  make  this  type  of  political 
organization,  in  its  own  interest,  more  efficient.^  So  here,  as  in  the  civil 
service,  the  gates  of  privilege,  when  they  would  not  open,  wei"e  battered 
down,  and  the  way  was  paved  for  future  progress. 

In  this  second  pliase  of  legal  education  an  important  part  was  to  be 
played  by  the  new  selective  bar  associations  —  city,  state  and  national 
—  that  sprang  into  existence  at  this  time.  Organized  for  professional 
purposes  in  general,  they  early  realized  their  responsibility  for  profes- 
sional training  in  particular.  Almost  without  exception^  they  at  once 
established  standing  committees  on  legal  education,  including  admis- 
sion to  the  bar.  If  the  organization  and  accomplishment  of  these  insti- 
tutions leave,  even  to  the  present  day,  much  to  be  desired,  we  should 
recall  how  recent  is  their  origin.  In  the  case  of  the  bar  associations 
started  after  the  Civil  War,  as  in  the  case  of  the  law  schools  started 
after  the  War  of  1812,  it  was  a  great  thing  for  the  profession  that  a 
new  type  of  institution  should  be  planted  throughout  the  land.  In 
neither  case  could  it  be  expected  to  spring  full-blown  into  perfection. 
The  significance  of  the  new  bar  association  movement  lay  in  the  fact 
that  it  marked  the  failure  of  the  old  attempt  to  combine  into  an  in- 
clusive professional  organization  all  lawyers  practicing  at  the  bar.  The 
attempt  was  now  made  to  revive  the  professional  ideal  through  an  or- 
ganization comprising  only  a  minority  of  lawyers. 

The  ultimate  form  which  this  new  professional  organization  is  to 
assume  is  still  far  from  having  been  settled.  Three  problems  in  particu- 
lar have  given  trouble  from  the  start — the  relation,  namely,  between 
these  new  associations  and  the  entire  body  of  lawyers  —  the  relation 
between  the  local  and  the  national  elements  of  the  new  composite  or- 
ganization —  the  relation,  finally,  between  this  practitioners'  organ- 
ization and  the  schools.  These  problems  are  still  such  strictly  contem- 
poraneous subjects  of  discussion  that  it  will  be  worth  while  to  trace  in 
some  detail  the  early  history  of  the  associations. 


'  One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  backwardness  of  political  science,  as  compared  with 
either  ethics  or  law  proper,  is  displayed,  is  that  it  has  not  coined  a  word  to  denote 
measures  that  accept  the  fundamental  postulates  of  democracy  and  yet  in  themselves 
are  neither  democratic  nor  undemocratic.  Moralists  have  learned  to  distinguish  be- 
tween "immoral"  and  "unmoral"  or  "amoral;"  legalists  between  "illegal"  and 
"  extra-legal,"  "unconstitutional "  and  "extra-constitutional;"  politicians  have  usu- 
ally been  too  embittered  controversialists  to  stop  to  devise  an  appropriate  terminol- 
ogy- 
'  For  the  peculiar  situation  in  Boston,  see  below,  page  935. 
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1.  Local  and  State  Bar  Axsociatioiis 
Law  clubs  composed  of  selected  members  of  the  bar,  meeting  for  pur- 
poses of  social  intercourse  or  mutual  improvement,  have,  of  course, 
existed  from  the  earliest  times."^  Associations  existing  for  the  special 
purpose  of  maintaining  a  library  were  formed  in  Philadelphia  in  1802, 
and  in  Boston  (the  Social  Law  Library,  still  operating  under  its  origi- 
nal name)  in  1804.  As  early  as  1773,  Thomas  Jefferson  entered  into  an 
association  to  maintain  fees  at  the  level  permitted  by  statute.*  Socie- 
ties having  one  or  more  of  these  aims  became  common,  and  are  some- 
times difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  associations  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  local  bar  which  dominated  New  England  legal  education 
for  a  time  and  still  constitute  a  recognized  part  of  the  Connecticut 
admission  system.  Associations  of  students  pi'eparing  for  the  bar  ex- 
isted in  Philatlelphia  at  an  early  date,  and  led  up  to  Peter  S.  Du  Pon- 
ceau's Law  Academy,  designed  at  its  opening  in  1821  to  be  a  "national 
law  school"  both  for  students  in  law  offices  and  for  younger  members 
of  the  bar — an  avowed  competitor  with  Harvard,  in  a  city  more  ac- 
cessible than  Cambridge  to  the  country  at  large.  In  1832,  however,  the 
field  of  legal  education  was  definitely  abandoned  to  the  local  univer- 
sity, and  the  Academy  was  reorganized  as  a  moot  court  society  in  which 
form  it  still  survives.^  Other  important  institutions  sui"viving  from 
before  the  Civil  War  are  the  Law  Association  of  Philadelphia,  a  merger 
in  1827  of  the  old  Library  Company  with  a  younger  society  formed  for 
disciplinary  purposes;*  the  New  York  Law  Institute,  formally  organized 
under  Kent  as  president  in  1828;'  and  the  New  Orleans  Law  Associ- 

'  For  an  early  New  York  Bar  Association  (about  1747-70),  the  Massachusetts  "  So- 
dality" (1765)  and  the  New  York  "Moot"  (1770-75),  see  Warren,  History  of  the 
American  Bar,  pp.  201-203;  and  as  to  the  organization  first  named,  compare  Report 
of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1871,  p.  12. 
2  Writinr/s,  ed.  P.  L.  Ford,  I,  416. 

'  Sharswood,  George,  The  Origin,  History  and  Objects  of  the  Law  Academy  of  Phila- 
delphia, 1883.  Klingelsmith,  Margaret,  op.  cit.,  p.  219.  See  Appendix,  page  432. 
*  "The  Associated  Members  of  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia  practicing  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,"  organized  1821.  In  1830  arrangements  were  made  by  which 
Academy  students  were  privileged  to  use  the  Law  Association  Library.  Mitchell,  J.  T., 
Law  Association  of  Philadelphia  Centennial  Addresses,  1902,  pp.  13-78. 
5  The  Institute  was  incorporated  in  18.30  "for  literary  purposes,  the  cultivation  of 
legal  science,  the  advancement  of  jurisprudence,  the  providing  of  a  seminary  of 
learning  in  the  law,  and  the  formation  of  a  law  library;"  and  even  before  incorpora- 
tion, efforts  were  made  to  deliver  lectures.  In  1835  a  separate  moot  court  and  lecture 
society  was  organized,  which,  as  in  Philadelphia,  used  the  other's  library.  Patterson, 
Edward,  Sketch  of  the  V.  Y.  Law  Institute,  (1874);  Kent,  James,  Address  delicered 
before  llie  Law  Association  of  the  CUy  of  New  York,  October  21,  183G.  See  page  431. 
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ation,  founded  in  1847,  merged  in  1898  into  the  present  Louisiana 
Bar  Association.  Traces  have  also  been  found  of  an  early  Mississippi 
Bar  Association  (1824  or  before)  and  a  Massachusetts  Bar  Association 
(1849).*  None  of  these  old  institutions  exhibited  much  vigor,  however, 
until  after  the  Civil  War  a  younger  generation  infused  into  them  a  new 
spirit.  Like  the  law  schools,  they  had  been  soon  overwhelmed  by  the 
multiplication  of  law  reports.  However  broad  their  charter  powers,  the 
maintenance  of  libraries  had  come  to  be  their  principal  function. 

The  impulse  behind  the  new  organization  of  the  profession  was  pri- 
marily ethical.  The  corruption  in  national,  state  and  local  f>olitics  after 
the  Civil  War  was  almost  beyond  belief.  These  were  the  years  of  Credit 
Mobilier,  carpet-baggery  and  Tweed.  That  lawyers  and  judges  contrib- 
uted their  full  share  to  the  low  tone  of  public  life  was  early  recognized.^ 
While  the  public  at  large  aimed  to  clean  up  political  life  as  a  whole 
— organizing  citizens'  committees  and  associations  of  various  sorts,  and 
in  such  matters  as  civil  service  reform  even  getting  down  to  what  may 
fairly  be  called  educational  details  — the  lead  in  reforming  lawyers  was 
assumed  by  lawyers  themselves.  A  special  sense  of  professional  respon- 
sibility was  aroused  among  the  more  respectable  practitioners  of  the 
day.  To  regain  their  lost  leadership  in  public  life,  selected  groups  came 
together  "to  maintain  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  profession  "  as  their 
primary  object,^  and  incidental  to  this,  to  do  whatever  needed  to  be 
done.  Educational  reform,  as  already  stated,  was  se^  to  be  among  the 
problems  demanding  attention.  New  York  City  began  this  new  bar  as- 
sociation movement  in  1870,  quickly  followed  by  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  In  1873  the  first  of  the  new  State  Bar  As- 
sociations was  formed  in  New  Hampshire,  in  1875  the  first  permanent 
one  in  Connecticut.  By  the  summer  of  1878  eight  city  and  eight  state 
associations  had  been  started  in  twelve  states,  all  closely  modeled  upon 
the  Bar  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York,  though  of  course  not  all 
equally  successful.*  The  greater  practical  difficulties  that  confront  the 

'  Small,  A.  J.,  "Historical  Sketch,"  Proceedings  of  the  Iowa  State  Bar  Aaaociation, 

1874-1881,  1912,  p.  9. 

*  See  above,  page  90. 

^  Beginning  with  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  this  is  the 

first  object  stated  in  nearly  all  the  earlier  constitutions. 

<  New  York  City     1870  Nashville  1875  New  York  State     1876 

Cincinnati  1872  Boston  1877  Illinois  1877 

Cleveland  1873  New  Hampshire     1873  Maine,  by  1877 

St.  Louis  1874  Iowa  1874  Nebraska,  by  1877 

Chicago  1874  Connecticut  1875  Wisconsin  1878 

Memphis  1875 
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organizers  of  state  as  compared  with  city  associations  led  to  a  less  rig- 
orous scrutiny  of  qualifications  for  membership  in  the  state  associations, 
especially  in  the  West.  Thus  the  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  associations  were 
organized  in  response  to  a  call  addressed  to  all  the  lawyers  in  the  state, 
in  place  of  the  more  common  procedure  of  sending  an  invitation  to  a 
selected  list.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  selective  principle  was  applied  to 
future  admissions,  in  provisions  requiring  the  assent  of  members  al- 
ready enrolled. 

Thus  arose  the  modern  system  of  a  self-constituted,  self-perpetuat- 
ing legal  profession  organized  within  the  body  of  lawyers  as  a  whole. 
The  quasi-corporate  control  once  possessed  by  the  lawyers  over  admis- 
sion to  the  entire  bar  had  passed  away.'  In  its  place  arose  control  over 
admission  to  bar  associations.^  It  was  an  act  of  considerable  daring  to 
take  a  step  which,  outwardly,  was  not  in  harmony  with  democratic  doc- 
trines as  currently  understood.  The  New  York  City  association  was  on 
the  defensive  in  this  respect  from  the  beginning.' 


2.  Formation  and  Early  Struggles  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Meanwhile  the  American  Social  Science  Association  had  been  organ- 
ized. This  rather  typical  product  of  New  England  reformatory  zeal 
served  a  useful  purpose  as  a  national  clearing  house  for  a  great  variety 
of  projects.  Possessing  a  roving  commission  to  suggest  improvements 
in  every  department  of  public  life,  it  conscientiously  carried  this  bur- 
den until  it  was  bit  by  bit  relieved.  The  personal  contacts  established 
at  its  annual  meetings  facilitated  the  formation  of  national  associa- 
tions of  narrower  scope.  It  contributed  in  this  way  to  the  birth  of  such 
highly  dissimilar  organizations  as,  for  instance,  the  National  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  Association  and  the  American  Bar  Association.  At  its 

1  "When  its  members  were  fewer,  and  a  longer  probation  was  required  for  admis- 
sion to  its  ranks,  the  traditions  of  the  profession  served,  to  some  extent,  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  corporate  organization.  But  since  1846  .  .  .  the  barriers  to  admis- 
sion to  the  Bar  have  been  substantially  removed  ;  the  distinctions  between  attorney, 
solicitor  and  counsellor  have  been  obliterated.  "iJar^«»ocia<«on  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  Constitution  and  Address,  1870. 

'"I  think  I  can  express  the  idea  of  this  association,  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
to  be  formed,  by  saying  that  we  shall  aim  to  make  ourselves  once  more  a  profession." 
The  italics  are  those  of  James  Emmott,  in  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  New  York.  1871,  p.  17. 

'  See  its  labored  apology  to  the  city  bar  for  having  organized  itself  without  consult- 
ing the  whole  body  of  the  profession.  Bar  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Con- 
ttitution  and  Address,  1870. 
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Saratoga  meetings  in  1876  and  1877  the  programme  included  a  "Sec- 
tional Department  of  Jurisprudence"  at  which  papers  were  read  by 
lawyers  from  several  states,  in  some  of  which  bar  associations,  old  or 
new,  already  existed.  Several  of  these  gentlemen  were  subsequently 
prominent  in  the  organization  and  early  activities  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  In  the  records  of  this  latter  body  no  credit  is  given 
to  the  earlier  reform  organization,  from  whose  general  spirit  the  law- 
yers seemed  anxious  to  disassociate  themselves.  That  we  have  here, 
however,  a  link  in  the  general  movement  for  building  up  a  professional 
organization  of  the  bar  cannot  be  doubted.' 

The  Connecticut  Bar  Association  suggested  the  formation  of  a  na- 
tional bar  association  in  January,  1878.  The  actual  call  for  its  organ- 
ization, however,  as  issued  in  July,  represented  only  the  individual 
authority  of  fourteen  lawyers,  from  twelve  states.^  In  response  to  this 
invitation  seventy-five  gentlemen  from  twenty-one  jurisdictions,  out 
of  approximately  60,000  lawyers  then  practicing  in  the  United  States, 
assembled  the  following  month  at  Saratoga.  Care  was  taken  that  un- 
invited guests  should  not  participate  in  the  organization.  A  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  which  added  to  the  three  stated  objects  of  the  New 
York  City  association  (upholding  the  honor  of  the  profession,  encour- 
agement of  cordial  intercourse,  promotion  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice) two  further  ones:  Advancement  of  the  science  of  jurisprudence' 
and  promotion  of  uniform  legislation  throughout  the  Union.  The  fol- 
lowing year  saw  a  total  membership  of  over  five  hundred,  but  for  some 
time  thereafter  the  growth  of  the  Association,  except  as  regards  the 
number  of  jurisdictions  represented,  was  slow.  It  liegan  the  second  de- 
cade of  its  existence  in  1888  with  only  seven  hundred  and  fifty  mem- 
bers (of  whom  less  than  a  sixth  attended  its  meeting),  and  with  a  re- 
cord of  very  slight  accomplishment  in  its  chosen  field.  Even  "  cordial 

*  Since  this  section  was  written,  a  detailed  account  of  the  organization  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  by  the  leading  spirit  in  the  movement,  Hon.  Simeon  E.  Bald- 
win, then  head  of  the  Yale  law  school,  has  been  printed  in  3  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Joumal(19n),  658.  This  gives  fuU  credit  to  the  American  Social  Science  Asso-  , 
ciation, 

^  These  twelve  states  included  the  two  (New  York  and  Illinois)  in  which  both  cit 
and  state  associations  already  existed ;  three  of  the  four  in  which  only  city  associa-j 
tions  had  been  recently  organized  (Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Missouri);  one  of  the  six  in 
which  only  state  associations  had  been  organized  (Connecticut) ;  six  states  hitherb 
unaffected  by  the  modern  impulse  toward  organization  (Vermont,  Pennsylvania 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Georgia,  Louisiana). 
'  i5everal  of  the  city  or  state  associations,  beginning  with  the  St.  Louis  Bar  Associa 
tion,  1874,  had  already  made  a  similar  addition  to  the  New  York  City  formula. 
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intercourse"  —  that  last  justification  of  so  many  apparently  futile  bar 
associations  at  the  present  day  —  had  not  always  characterized  its 
sessions. 

The  trouble  was  due  in  part  to  the  fight  over  codification  that  was 
waged  with  great  bitterness  at  its  meetings  of  1885  and  1886,  and  in 
part  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Association  was  organized.  Although 
its  constitution  provided  that  the  President  should  be  changed  annu- 
ally, he  was  not  made  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  No  pro- 
vision was  made  for  injecting  new  blood  into  this  body,  on  which  neces- 
sarily fell  the  burden  of  managing  and  practically  controlling  a  geo- 
graphically scattered  membership.  There  were  virtually  no  changes 
during  the  decade  in  the  permanent  organization,  including  chair- 
manships of  other  standing  committees,  and  —  as  frequently  occurs 
when  would-be  leaders  do  not  receive  the  recognition  they  think  they 
deserve — this  gave  rise  to  charges  of  ring  rule  within  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  the  relation  between  this  body  and  the  local  bar  asso- 
ciations had  given  trouble  from  the  start.  In  the  medical  profession  this 
difficulty  had  been  obviated  by  the  federative  form  of  organization 
adopted  at  the  beginning.  The  precise  steps  in  the  building  up  of  this  or- 
ganization were  as  follows :  In  1806  the  New  York  legislature  had  cre- 
ated a  State  Medical  Society,  composed  of  delegates  from  each  county 
medical  society  then  in  existence  or  to  be  subsequently  organized.  Two 
years  later  this  society  voted  to  admit  the  local  medical  school  (the 
New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons)  to  membership  on  an 
e(jual  footing  with  county  societies.  In  1839  the  state  society  had  as- 
sumed the  initiative  in  building  up  a  national  society  by  this  same  de- 
vice of  integrating  local  units  into  a  greater  whole,  and  in  1847  the 
American  Medical  Association  was  finally  organized  on  this  basis  by 
two  hundred  and  fifty  physicians  not  representing  themselves,  but  ap- 
pearing as  delegates  of  over  forty  medical  societies  and  twenty-eight 
medical  colleges.  The  permanent  organization,  formed  on  the  same  lines, 
was  not  only  pleasingly  symmetrical;  after  certain  changes,  not  affect- 
ing its  relation  to  the  state  societies,  had  been  made,  it  became  also 
admirably  efficient  in  operation.  Any  differences  of  opinion  between  so- 
ciety and  society  have  from  the  beginning  been  settled  within  the  pro- 
fession itself,  which  thus  speaks  to  the  outside  world  with  united  author- 
ity. When,  in  1875,  the  New  York  City  Bar  Association  issued  its  call 
for  the  formation  of  a  State  Bar  Association,  the  question  was  discussed 
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whether  the  example  of  the  medical  profession  should  not  be  followed. 
The  fact  that  no  other  local  association  of  importance  existed,  however, 
coupled  with  the  desire  of  individuals  to  secure  special  professional  rec- 
ognition, made  this  course  impracticable.  The  New  York  State  Bar  As- 
sociation was  accordingly  organized  independently  by  an  invited  group. 
It  seemed  even  more  clearly  impracticable  to  organize  a  national  asso- 
ciation out  of  units  most  of  which  did  not  exist.  Furthermore,  such  an 
organization  would  have  savored  too  much  of  states  rights  to  suit  the 
dominant  political  theories  of  the  day.  A  "national"  bar,  as  independ- 
ent of  state  bars  as  the  recently  triumphant  national  government  was 
independent  of  the  states,  was  undoubtedly  what  the  leading  lawyers 
of  the  North  had  in  mind.  Similar  considerations  help  to  explain  the 
unsympathetic  attitude  of  the  American  Bar  Association  toward  st.T,te 
bar  associations,  even  at  the  present  day.  Those  who  criticize  its  organ- 
ization on  the  ground  that  it  divides  the  forces  of  the  profession  should 
recall  the  stimulus  toward  disunion  that  is  produced  by  our  dual  sys- 
tem of  government.  The  professional  mechanism  of  lawyers  is  inevitably 
influenced  by  the  divisions  of  our  governmental  structure  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  is  that  of  physicians. 

One  concession  to  fraternal  feeling  the  American  Bar  Association  did 
make.  Its  first  by-laws,  adopted  in  1879,  provided  that  any  state  asso- 
ciation might  send  to  each  annual  meeting  three  delegates  with  full 
privileges  of  membership  for  the  occasion ;  and  the  following  year  any 
city  or  county  association,  where  no  state  association  existed,  might 
send  two  delegates.  In  spite  of  the  rapid  growth  of  such  associations, 
however,  few  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  and  such  delegates  as 
did  attend  were  quite  submerged  in  the  mass  of  regular  members.  Thus 
at  the  important  1886  meeting,  only  one  outside  association — the  Bos- 
ton Bar  Association  —  was  represented,  and  of  its  two  delegates  one  was 
already  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  the  other  was 
promptly  elected.  To  the  extent  that  the  arrangement  possessed  any 
value  at  all,  it  tended  to  enhance  rather  than  to  undermine  the  author- 
ity of  the  permanent  members.  The  Association  so  closely  resembled, 
in  short,  a  self-perpetuating  clique,  and  there  was  so  little  in  its  record 
to  justify  a  claim  to  leadership  of  the  American  bar,  that  in  1887  there 
was  launched  a  rival  organization — the  National  Bar  Association  — 
built  on  representative  lines.  The  Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia issued  the  call.  Eight  state,  eight  county,  and  fourteen  city  as- 
sociations, from  eighteen  jurisdictions  in  all,  took  part,  through  their 
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delegates,  in  the  convention  at  which  the  Association  was  formally  or- 
ganized the  foUowing  spring.*  James  A.  Broadhead  of  Missouri,  who 
had  been  the  first  president  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  was  elected 
President, and  the  first  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Cleveland  in  August 
of  the  same  year.  A  few  weeks  later,  at  the  American  Bar  Association's 
meeting  at  Saratoga,  Broadhead  asserted  that  his  organization  already 
represented  2000  out  of  the  10,000  lawyers  whom  he  estimated  to  be 
enrolled  by  this  time  in  local  associations.  Although  he  disclaimed  any 
rivalry  with  the  older  body,  it  looked  for  a  moment  as  though  the  his- 
tory of  partisan  political  organization  was  about  to  be  duplicated  in 
that  of  the  lawyers'  machine — as  though  an  association  composed,  like 
the  extinct  Federalist  party,  of  individuals,  might  succumb  to  one 
based,  like  Jefferson's  Republican  party,  and  like  both  the  national  par- 
ties to-day,  upon  local  units. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  plainly  concerned  over  the  outlook. 
In  1887  it  inaugurated  the  policy  of  printing  in  the  Annual  Report 
a  List  of  local  associations.  In  1888  it  was  ostentatiously  cordial  to 
such  delegates  as  appeared.  It  even  recommended  a  change  in  the  by- 
laws whereby  any  city  or  county  association  might  be  permitted  to  send 
two  delegates,  whether  or  no  a  state  association  existed.  The  Associ- 
ation as  a  whole,  however,  stood  fiiTn.  Encouraged  by  a  change  in  the 
constitution,  which  ensured  a  constant  infusion  of  new  blood  into  the 
Executive  Committee  by  adding  the  outgoing  and  incoming  Presidents 
of  each  year,  it  declined  to  extend  the  representative  principle,  and 
undertook  instead  a  more  aggressive  campaign  for  membership  on  the 
original  lines.  In  1889  it  held  its  annual  meeting  for  the  first  time  away 
from  Saratoga — in  Chicago — where  279  new  members  were  secured, 
yielding  a  net  gain  in  membership  of  210,  as  against  a  net  gain  of  pre- 
cisely one  the  year  previously.  At  the  same  time  Broadhead  abandoned 
the  National  Association,  which  soon  collapsed.^  Its  failure  maybeas- 

1  Of  the  eighteen  jurisdictions  represented,  nine  were  southern  and  five  western.  In 
addition  four  state,  two  county  and  two  city  associations,  from  six  additional  jurisdic- 
tions, elected  or  agreed  to  elect  delegates  who  did  not  attend,  yielding  a  nominal  total 
of  thirty-eight  associations  interested. 

2  At  none  of  its  annual  meetings,  held  at  Cleveland,  White  Sulphur  and  Indianapo- 
lis, were  as  many  as.sociations  represented  as  at  the  original  convention  in  Washing- 
ton. It  disappears  from  the  pages  of  recorded  history  at  a  banquet  held  in  1891  at 
Washington,  where  the  guests  were  regaled  with  the  dream  that  Congress  might  ap- 
propriate funds  for  a  building. 

National  Bar  Association  of  the  United  States,  Preliminary  Statement,  1888:  Pro- 
ceedings, 1888,  1889,  1890.  See  also  Miscellaneous  Pamphlets  in  N.  Y.  Bar  Associa- 
tion library. 
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cribed  to  two  general  causes.  First,  the  difficulty  of  securing  financial 
support  from  its  constituent  members  when  no  definite  objective  was  in 
sight;  second,  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  local  organizations. 
The  powerful  New  York  and  Boston  Bar  Associations  had  turned  a 
cold  shoulder  to  the  project  from  the  start.  They  were  quite  as  exclu- 
sive in  their  spirit  as  was  the  American  Bar  Association.  In  spite  of 
some  friction  with  this  latter  over  its  endorsement  of  codification^  they 
stood  by  it,  in  preference  to  western  or  southern  bodies  with  which  they 
had  little  in  common. 


3.  Principal  Elements  of  Weakness  in  the  Bar  Association  Movement 
By  1890,  accordingly,  the  professional  organization  of  American  law- 
yers, although  not  yet  extended  over  the  entire  country,  had  become 
definitely  set  in  the  lines  of  disunion  that  characterize  it  to-day.  There 
were  to  be  three  tiers  of  associations.  The  highest  tier  in  point  of  dig- 
nity and  influence  through  the  country  at  large  was  to  be  occupied  by 
the  American  Bar  Association,  which  already  contained  members  from 
forty-two  of  the  forty-nine  state  or  territorial  jurisdictions  into  which 
the  continental  area  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  was  di- 
vided. Representation  of  every  state  in  the  Union  dates  from  1904,  when 
a  member  was  admitted  from  Nevada.  The  second  tier  was  to  consist 
of  state  or  territorial  associations,  of  which  there  were  by  this  time 
twenty-eight.  Wyoming  in  1915  completed  the  full  number,  excepting 
only  Delaware.  The  third  tier,  finally,  was  to  consist  of  city  or  county 
associations  of  many  sorts.  It  has  been  reckoned  that  in  1890  there  were 
159  of  these,  in  thirty-six  jurisdictions,  and  that  in  1916  the  number 
had  grown  to  623,  in  forty-one  jurisdictions.^  The  progress  of  the  pro- 
fession toward  its  now  virtually  completed  triplicate  organization  in 
every  state  may  be  exhibited  as  follows: 


'  Compare  the  following  defiance  hurled  at  the  American  Bar  Association  by  one  of 
its  own  members:  "Those  of  us  in  New  York  who  have  been  in  this  controversy  do 
not  need  the  interference  or  the  aid  Of  this  Association,  and  1  do  not  think  the  bar 
of  New  York  comes  here  to  ask  it,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  therefore  with  it" 
Austen  G.  Fox,  9  Rep.  Am.  Bar  Ass.  (1886)  60. 

'  No  city  or  county  organization  in  1916,  so  far  as  reported,  in  Louisiana,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Utah,  Vermont. 
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Progkessive  Organization  of  the  Profession  into  Nahonai.  and 
State  and  Local  Associations 

1878     1890    1900  1910  1916 
Jurisdictions  represented  in  A.  B.  A.                               21        42        45        49        49 
Jurisdictions  maintaining  state  associations                     8        28        40        46        48 
Jurisdictions  maintaining  local  associations                     6        36        35        40        41 

Total  number  of  bar  associations  17       188  298  553  672 


Jurisdictions  represented  in  all  three  types  of  asso- 
ciations 
Jurisdictions  represented  in  one  or  two  types  only 
Jurisdictions  not  represented  in  any  association 
Total  number  of  jurisdictions 

The  later  figures,  it  should  be  distinctly  understood,  exaggerate  the 
number  of  selective  bar  associations  that  now  exist.  They  include  mori- 
bund organizations,  library  companies  and  non-selective  county  asso- 
ciations.' Among  selective  associations,  also,  the  figures  inevitably  in- 
clude organizations  of  every  degree  of  importance,  from  the  magnifi- 
cently housed  Bar  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York  down  to  per- 
functory collections  of  periodical  banqueters.  It  would  be  a  hopeless 

1  They  have  been  compiled  from  the  List  of  Bar  Associations  published  annually  in 
the  Reports  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  1887-1911 ;  the  List  of  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciations which  has  succeeded  this  since  1912;  and  the  1916  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Professional  Ethics  (2  Am.  Bar  Ass.  Journal,  553).  The  Delaware  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, which  held  no  meetings  subsequent  to  its  organization  in  1901,  is  omitted. 
The  Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  classified  as  a  state  association. 
Several  of  the  local  associations  carried  on  these  lists,  notably  in  Pennsylvania,  are 
of  great  antiquity,  but  are  excluded  from  the  1878  column,  for  the  reason  that  such 
activity  as  they  have  since  displayed  seems  attributable  to  the  country-wide  impulse 
proceeding  from  the  group  of  reform  associations  founded  during  the  seventies.  The 
adoption  of  a  new  charter  by  the  Law  Association  of  Philadelphia  in  1880  may  be 
taken  to  mark  the  transition. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  1920  there  were  over  900  local  bar  associations. 

As  indicating  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  live  from  dead  associations  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  from  1901  to  1914,  inclusive,  an  attempt  was  made  to  publish  in  the 
Reports  of  the  American  Bar  Association  a  Summary  of  Proceedings  of  .State  Bar  As- 
sociations. Between  1911  and  1914,  49  of  these  associations,  including  those  of  Dela- 
ware and  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  were  listed.  The  number  that  reported  at  any 
time  during  these  four  years,  however,  was  44  (no  reports  from  Arizona,  Delaware, 
Louisiana.  New  Hampshire,  Wyoming).  The  highest  number  that  reported  in  any 
one  of  these  four  years  was  35  (in  1911).  The  number  that  reported  in  1912  was  20. 
The  number  that  reported  during  each  of  the  four  years  was  only  11  (Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Utah). 
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task  to  attempt  to  catalogue,  with  any  precision,  the  associations  that 
deserve  to  be  taken  seriously.  Many  of  them  exert  no  influence;  the 
more  active  exert  far  less  influence  than  they  should.  Among  the  many 
explanations  which  may  be  given  for  this  generally  recognized  fact, 
the  most  impoi*tant  one,  it  is  believed,  is  one  that  these  figures,  after 
all  allowance  is  made  for  exaggeration,  clearly  reveal.  The  impulse 
toward  professional  organization  has  overreached  itself,  and  has  given 
us  entirely  too  many  mutually  independent  and  competing  associa- 
tions. The  diffiision  of  professional  responsibilities  among  national, 
state  and  IcKal  organs  has  made  it  no  one's  especial  business  to  initi- 
ate a  needed  reform.  It  has  made  it  every  one's  business  to  point  out 
defects  in  such  constructive  proposals  as  occasionally  are  made.  The 
associated  lawyers,  having  no  single  recognized  mouthpiece,  would 
set  up  a  discordant  clamor  if  they  really  raised  their  voice.  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why,  so  often — let  it  be  said  without  offense — they 
emit  only  a  gentle  buzz,  made  up  in  large  part  of  platitudinous  gen- 
eralities. 

Efforts  to  promote  cooperation  among  the  different  elements  of  this 
composite  group  have  been  made,  but  do  not  reach  the  root  of  the  evil. 
The  original  device  of  admitting  to  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  delegates  from  state  associations,  or  from  local 
associations  when  no  state  association  existed,  proved  entirely  ineffec- 
tive,^ and  was  abandoned  in  1919.  In  1916  the  plan  was  accordingly 
adopted  of  convening  delegates  from  state  and  local  associations  in 
general,  in  a  special  Conference  prior  to  the  regular  meeting.  Whether 
this  innovation  will  produce  any  lasting  efl^ect  other  than  that  of  plac- 
ing still  anotlier  item  upon  the  Association's  already  congested  annual 

'  Comparative  Attendance  of  Delegates  from  State  and  Local  Associations 

State  associations  entitled  to  representation 

State  associations  represented  at  meeting 

Additional  jurisdictions  entitled  to  representation  through  existing 

local  associations 
Jurisdictions  thus  represented 

The  number  sending  delegates  at  anytime  during  the  four  years  1911-14  was  44  (no 
delegates  from  Delaware,  Florida,  New  Hampshire,  Utah,  Wyoming).  The  number 
sending  delegates  in  1914  was  34;  in  1912,  21 ;  regularly  during  each  of  these  four 
years,  10  (Alabama,  Colorado,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Wisconsin) ;  regularly  during  each  of  the 
six  years,  1911-16,  only  5  (Colorado,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Pennsyl- 
vania). Compare  preceding  note  as  to  associations  that  regularly  reported  their  pro- 
ceedings. 
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programme  cannot,  at  present,  with  any  confidence  be  foretold.*  The 
Association  refused  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  first  Confer- 
ence that  hereafter  every  appHcant  for  membership,  if  not  for  twenty 
years  a  member  of  the  bar,  must  be  a  member  of  a  recognized  state 
bar  association.  In  place  of  this  step  toward  a  genuine  integration  of 
the  profession,  state  bar  association  presidents  were  made  ex  officio 
members  of  the  standing  committee  on  nominations  for  office,  and 
state  bar  association  secretaries  were  added  to  the  membership  com- 
mittees for  each  state.  In  1919  even  these  provisions  were  dropped.  In 
its  relation  to  other  bar  associations  the  national  organization  remains, 
therefore,  oxiXy  primus  inter  pares.  No  more  at  present  than  in  the  past 
can  it  speak  with  the  authority  that  would  belong  to  an  organization 
that  represented  the  entire  group  of  selective  associations. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  and  most  important  characteristic  of  the 
newly  oi'ganized  legal  profession  that  has  grown  up  since  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  characteristic  that  especially  distinguishes  it  from  the  older 
medical  organization —  the  fact  that  it  is  a  loose  conglomerate  rather 
than  an  integration  of  local,  state  and  national  units.  Out  of  the  wreck- 
age of  attorneys  admitted  to  the  bar,  under  the  liberal  admission 
rules  prevailing  in  all  the  states,  something  resembling  a  genuine  legal 
profession,  based  upon  the  selective  principle,  has  indeed  emerged. 
But  it  is  a  profession  so  disunited  within  itself  as  seriously  to  impair 
its  capacity  even  to  formulate  —  let  alone  to  realize  —  professional 
ideals. 

A  second  continuing  characteristic  of  the  new  profession  has  been 
the  small  proportion  of  practitioners  that  belong  to  it.  As  late  as  1910 
the  American  Bar  Association  included  only  three  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  lawyers  in  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  over  twenty 
per  cent  of  physicians  then  paying  dues  to  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  great  increase,  due  largely  to 
the  efforts  of  a  new  membership  committee  appointed  in  1912  and 
supported  by  liberal  appropriations.  Yet  even  to-day  the  membership 
is  only  about  nine  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  lawyers. 

1  More  than  200  delegates,  representing  45  states  and  76  local  bar  associations,  were 
expected  at  the  first  conference.  The  actual  attendance  at  each  successive  confer- 
ence, omitting  delegates  representing  outlying  possessions,  Canada  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  itself,  has  been  as  follows : 

1916  ion  1918  1919  19tO 

State  bar  associations  represented  32  35  29  40  35 

City  or  cotinty  bar  associations  represented  19  SO  43  44  32 

Total  number  of  delegates  71  116  112  134  9» 
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Tablk  Showing  Growth  of  American  Bar  Association 

1880        1890  1900         1910  19S0 

Number  of  lawyers  in  the  United 


States 

64,137 

89,630 

114,460 

12-3,149 

130,0001 

Members  of  American  Bar 

Association 

553 

943 

1,540 

3,690 

11,9412 

Per  cent 

0.9 

1.1 

1.3 

3.0 

9.3 

The  aggregate  membership  of  all  State  Bar  Associations  has  recently 
been  reckoned  as  about  25,000,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
lawyers.^  The  policies  and  functions  of  local  associations  vary  so  greatly 
that  it  is  impossible  to  quote  aggregate  figures  for  these.*  Allowing  for 
duplications,  between  25  per  cent  and  30  per  cent  would  be  a  reason- 
able estimate  of  the  proportion  of  lawyers  now  enrolled  in  any  part  of 
the  entire  three-storied  sti-ucture  of  selective  associations. 

If  this  feature  of  the  bar  association  movement  were  the  outcome  of 
a  defensible  principle  of  selection,  consistently  applied — if  it  were  con- 
sequently recognized  as  a  merit  rather  than  as  a  defect  that  a  care- 
fully chosen  minority  of  high  class  lawyers  should  be  distinguished  from 
the  entire  body  of  attorneys  admitted  to  the  bar  • —  if,  having  been 
thus  set  apart  in  professional  organizations  of  their  own,  this  minority 
thereupon  scrupulously  discharged  the  responsibilities  proper  to  their 
position,  and  never,  on  the  one  hand,  immei"sed  themselves  entirely  in 
their  private  practice,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  arrogated  to  themselves 
authority  justified  neither  by  the  basis  of  their  selection  nor  by  their 
numerical  importance  —  then  there  would  be  nothing  out  of  the  way 
in  the  figures  quoted.  When  lawyers  are  contrasted  unfavorably  with 
physicians  as  regards  the  relative  strength  of  their  professional  organ- 

1  Estimated.  U.  S.  Census  figures,  used  in  the  absence  of  more  reliable  authorities  for 
preceding  years,  have  not  been  published  for  1920.  At  the  annual  meeting  the  total 
number  of  lawyers,  listed  by  jurisdictions,  was  stated  by  a  member  to  be  127,028,  of 
whom  11,294,  or  8.9  percent,  were,  at  the  time  the  list  was  compiled,  members  of  the 
A.ssociation.  43  liep.  Am.  Bar  Ass.  (1920)  26. 

2  In  1916,  10,636. 

'  1  Am.  Bar  Ass.  Journal  (October,  1915),  566.  This  figure  compared  with  nearly 
H0,000  physicians,  or  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  members  of 
State  Medical  Associations.  All  members  of  State  Medical  Associations  are  techni- 
cally memt)ers  also  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  over  half  now  pay  dues 
to  it.  See  below,  page  2.33,  note. 

*  The  call  for  the  organization  of  the  original  New  York  City  Bar  Association  was  . 
signed  by  231  out  of  approximately  4000  city  lawyers.  The  membership  numbered  i 
1872,  600  (15  per  cent);  in  1910,  2056  (29  per  cent  of  the  number  in  the  old  city,  I 
percent  of  the  number  in  Greater  New  York) ;  in  1920,  2333. 
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izations,  it  is  forgotten  that  the  medical  craft  includes  much  more  than 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  now  so  largely  represented  in  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  It  includes  also  pharmacists,  nurses,  midwives, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  specialized  practice  of  dentists  and  veterinaries. 
The  long  process  of  historical  development  whereby  the  original  apoth- 
ecary and  the  original  barber  were  transformed  into  the  many  branches 
of  the  healing  and  surgical  arts  that  now  exist,  is  only  beginning  in 
the  case  of  the  American  attorney  and  counsellor-at-law.  It  is  inevit- 
ably attended  by  the  setting  off  of  the  specially  trained,  or  the  better 
trained,  or  both,  into  minority  associations. 

Unfortunately,  the  significance  of  the  process  has  not  always  been 
clearly  underetood  either  by  those  without  or  by  those  within  the  bar 
associations.  To  non-members,  the  animating  spirit  of  a  membei'ship 
committee  has  sometimes  seemed  to  be  one  of  narrow  exclusiveness, 
ba.sed  upon  considerations  of  caste  or  wealth  or  age  or  race ;  while  as 
for  the  associations  themselves,  doubtless  some  have  really  allowed  such 
considerations  to  influence  their  policy.  Others  have  not  been  at  suffi- 
cient pains  to  dispel  an  impression  of  favoritism  that  is  easily  produced, 
when  the  fate  of  applicants  is  determined  by  a  star  chamljer.  Still  oth- 
ers, restive  under  this  imputation,  or  over-anxious  for  mere  numerical 
growth,  have  not  adopted  the  remedy  of  enunciating  rigorous  objective 
standards  of  membership  under  which  applicants  may  qualify.  Instead, 
like  many  colleges  and  law  schools,  they  have  let  their  entrance  barriers 
do^vn.  They  have  organized  campaigns  to  drag  in  all  the  new  members 
they  can  find.  Like  the  colleges  and  the  law  schools,  they  have  honestly 
thought  it  "democratic"  to  prefer  quantity  to  quality.  While  the 
mechanism  of  formal  election  to  membership  has  been  retained,  the 
actual  standard  of  admission  has  been  debased  to  little  more  than  will- 
ingness to  pay  the  dues  of  the  association.  When  election  is  easy,  and 
sujcomplishment  small,  the  busy  and  successful  practitioner  may  well 
question  whether  it  is  either  a  personal  advantage  or  a  public  duty  to 
join,  or  whether  he  would  not  thereby  be  merely  playing  into  the  hands 
of  the  schemers  for  petty  notoriety  who  inevitably  play  a  considerable 
part  in  all  professional  organizations.  In  short,  if  the  membership  policy 
of  a  bar  association  does  not  cause  an  excluded  applicant  to  feel  re- 
sentment at  not  being  considered  "good  enough"  to  belong,  the  non- 
member  is  likely  to  feel  that  the  association  is  not  "good  enough"  to 
belong  to;  or  if,  as  the  result  of  a  vigorous  campaign,  he  is  induced  to 
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lend  his  name  and  pay  his  dues,  he  still  will  not  waste  his  valuable  time 
by  taking  part  in  its  activities.' 

Thus  as  a  result  of  the  imperfect  application,  or  even  the  virtual 
surrender,  of  the  selective  principle,  the  newly  organized  profession 
ranges  in  its  membership  all  the  way  from  groups  that  are  suspected 
of  undemocratic  exclusiveness  down  to  aggregations  that  cannot  he 
distinguished,  to  their  advantage,  from  the  mass  of  attorneys  whom 
they  profess  to  illuminate  and  lead.  Not  being  able  to  justify  their 
claim  to  leadership  on  the  sure  ground  of  superior  training,  their  occa- 
sional recommendations — even  when  not  mutually  conflicting — lack 
the  weight  which  a  proper  insistence  upon  educational  qualifications  in 
their  own  membership  would  supply.  Put  forward  as  the  authoritative 
judgment  of  the  profession,  they  are  rightly  regarded  by  our  law- 
makers merely  as  suggestions  emanating  from  small  and  not  remarkably 
important  groups  of  practitioners. 

A  final  general  characteristic  of  these  associations  has  been  their  lack 
of  organic  connection  with  the  schools — unless  we  count  as  organic 
connection  the  custom,  inaugurated  by  the  New  York  City  association 
in  1871,  of  choosing  heads  of  prominent  law  schools  (in  this  instance 
Dwight  of  Columbia)  as  chairmen  of  their  committees  on  legal  educa- 
tion. The  story  of  how,  many  years  later,  as  part  of  the  elaboration  of 
the  American  Bar  Association's  activities,  efforts  were  made  to  estab- 
lish a  better  connection,  and  how  the  attempt  resulted  only  in  widening 
the  gap  between  the  organized  practitioners  and  an  important  group 
of  schoolmen,  organized  in  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
is  too  much  a  story  of  contemporary  detail  to  be  discussed  in  the 
present  Bulletin.  It  need  here  only  be  pointed  out  that  the  original 
failure  to  adopt  the  delegate  form  of  organization  made  it  impossible 
to  give  to  law  schools  the  same  sort  of  representation  that  the  Medi- 
cal Association  had  accorded  to  medical  schools;  and  that  the  organic 
hiatus  has  been  the  more  unfortunate  for  the  reason  that,  on  the  side 
of  f)ersonnel,  the  accepted  identity  between  the  medical  school  graduate 
(the  M.D.)  and  the  educated  physician  was  in  no  wise  duplicated  in 
the  early  legal  profession.  The  leaders  of  the  medical  profession  were 

>  The  attendance  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  American  Bar  Association  in  1880 
was  17  per  cent  of  the  total  membership;  in  1890,  14  per  cent;  in  1900,  15  per  cent; 
in  1910,  9  per  cent;  in  1919,  8  per  cent.  The  highest  percentage  of  attendance  since 
1910  was  at  the  Boston  meeting  of  1911  and  the  Montreal  meeting  of  1913: 13  per 
cent.  At  meetings  of  the  New  York  City  Bar  Association  an  attendance  as  high  as 
IS  per  cent  is  considered  remarkable. 
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themselves  schoolmen.  The  leaders  of  the  early  legal  profession  in  the 
majority  of  instances  were  not.'  Although  since  then  law  school  edu- 
cation, as  a  preparation  for  practice,  has  become  usual,  it  still  is  far 
from  possessing  the  sanction  that  the  medical  school  enjoys,  in  the  way 
of  either  popular,  or  legal,  or  professional  recognition.  The  public  re- 
gards the  LL.B.  as  only  an  empty  academic  distinction.  No  state  re- 
quires law  school  training  for  admission  to  its  legally  privileged  bar. 
No  bar  association,  finally,  imposes  any  such  qualification  upon  those 
admitted  to  its  own  inner  professional  circle.  Notably  in  this  last  re- 
spect the  law  school  stands  at  least  a  generation  behind  the  medical 
school.  The  legal  profession,  as  organized  in  bar  associations,  has  not 
yet  come  to  the  point  of  insisting  that  training  in  any  sort  of  law 
school  must  be  secured,  at  a  time  when  the  medical  profession  has  pro- 
gressed far  beyond  this  stage,  and  is  energetically  distinguishing  be- 
tween good  and  bad  schools  of  medicine. 

Now,  there  can  be  little  question  but  that  the  recent  rank  growth 
of  law  schools  needs  to  be  weeded  out  by  the  profession,  through  action 
similar  in  some  ways  to  that  which  has  already  been  taken  in  the  medi- 
cal field.^  But  practitioners,  themselves  the  product  of  every  variety  of 
institutional  training,  or  of  none,  cannot  easily  agree  which  are  the 
schools  that  produce  valuable  crops  and  which  are  the  tares.  Let  one 
illustration  suffice.  In  so  far  as  a  prevailing  opinion  as  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  good  and  bad  education  may  be  said  to  exist,  practition- 
ers naturally  tend  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  practical  training. 
They  are  predisposed  to  stigmatize  as  theorists  those  law  teachers  who 
are  not  in  active  practice,  or  who  do  not  attempt  to  conduct  ambitious 
"  practice"  work;  or  if  they  recognize  that  adequate  practical  training 
cannot  be  given  within  academic  walls,  they  are  apt  to  feel  that  the 
education  that  can  be  given  there  should  be  supplemented  by  ade- 
quate practical  training  elsewhere.  They  come  thus  into  conflict  with 
a  group  of  scholars  who  feel  that  in  the  law,  as  it  is  actually  adminis- 
tered by  present-day  practitioners  and  judges,  technique  counts  for 
vastly  more  than  it  should.  Such  men  have  made  it  their  mission  not  to 
perpetuate  this  evil  by  increasing  the  ranks  of  the  mere  technicians,  but 
to  remedy  it  by  sending  out  graduates  with  a  broader  conception  of  the 

1  Of  the  dozen  presidents  elected  by  the  American  Bar  Association  prior  to  1S90, 
only  three  had  a  law  school  training.  Many  present-day  practitioners  and  judges 
have  attained  professional  distinction  without  this  advantage. 

'See  above,  page  193. 
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law.  They  are  jealous  of  any  attempt  to  preempt  the  student's  time  with 
matters  that  they  deem  of  subordinate  importance.  Discussion  between 
this  group  of  teachers  and  general  practitioners,  as  to  the  precise  objects 
for  which  additional  time  is  needed,  prevents  the  student  from  devoting 
sufficient  time  to  any  part  of  his  education.* 

It  may  be  that  each  party  underestimates  the  merit  of  the  other's 
position.  It  may  be  that  neither  sees  with  sufficient  clearness  the  neces- 
sity of  divei'sification  of  crops  in  the  law  school  field  —  of  cultivating, 
by  methods  appropriate  to  each,  both  wheat  and  oats,  rather  than  simply 
grain  in  general.  Each  may  too  hastily  have  taken  it  for  granted  that 
there  must  be  a  substantial  identity  of  purpose  and  of  structure  among 
all  law  schools  worthy  of  the  name.  Evidence  of  superiority  or  of  infe- 
riority is  seen  in  what  may  be  the  marks  of  generic  difference  only.  Con- 
siderations such  as  these  are  pai-ticularly  applicable  to  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  night  law  schools.  Whatever  may  be  the  correct  attitude  as  to 
this  and  as  to  other  problems  that  profoundly  affect  the  law  schools, 
and  therefore  our  entire  system  of  legal  education  and  admission  to  the 
bar,  it  is  certain  that  these  matters  cannot  be  settled  by  associations 
whose  authority  to  settle  them  is  not  recognized  by  the  law  schools 
themselves.  For  although  the  schools,  in  the  aggregate,  constitute  as 
much  of  a  hodge-podge  as  the  existing  membership  of  bar  associa- 
tions does,  individually  they  are  often  more  firmly  established  and 
enjoy  greater  prestige,  both  with  the  public  and  with  influential  prac- 
titioners. 

The  establishment,  accordingly,  of  organized  bodies  of  practitioners, 
independent  of  the  already  existing  organization  of  law  teachers  in 
their  several  schools,  has  brought  it  about  that  legal  education  must 
now  reckon  with  two  types  of  institutional  forces  whose  points  of  view 
inevitably  diverge.  Since  no  means  of  reconciling  these  two  forces  has 
yet  been  discovered,  a  confusion  of  counsel  (or,  more  commonly,  a  pru- 
dent withholding  of  counsel)  leaves  those  responsible  for  the  improve- 
ment of  legal  education  uncertain  what  they  ought  to  do.  Individual 
schools  and  bar  associations,  bar  examiners,  courts,  legislatures,  and  the 
public  at  large,  all  hesitate  to  act,  for  lack  of  a  central  organization 
competent  to  thresh  out  the  many  disputable  points  involved  in  the 
formulation  of  a  consistent  programme. 

'  So,  quite  recently,  the  extension  of  the  period  of  training  to  four  years,  generally 
recognized  as  desirable  both  by  practitioners  and  by  schoolmen,  has  been  delayed  by 
disagreement  as  to  whether  the  fourth  year  had  best  be  spent  in  an  office  or  in  a  law 
school. 
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4.  Faluable  Servicex  rendered  hy  the  Neiv  Profesxicm 
Still  other  organic  weaknesses  in  the  new  profession  made  their  influ- 
ence felt  at  a  later  date.'  The  three  defects  already  mentioned,  how- 
ever— the  division  of  the  profession,  namely,  into  mutually  inde- 
pendent groups — the  absence  of  any  clearly  defensible  basis  for  the 
claim  of  these  small  minorities  to  represent  or  to  lead  the  practition- 
ers outside  —  the  lack  of  satisfactory  contact  between  the  associated 
practitioners  and  the  teachers  organized  in  their  schools  —  have  been 
continuously  operating  and  are  so  glaring  that  they  raise  the  question 
by  what  warrant  we  term  this  loose  conglomerate  "a"  professional  or- 
ganization at  all.  Have  we  not  here  merely  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  self-constituted  groups,  all  more  or  less  at  odds  with  one  another 
and  with  the  practitioners  and  schools  outside.?  Our  justification  for 
seeing  in  it  more  than  this  is  that,  as  events  were  to  prove,  the  spirit 
of  comity  among  lawyers  did,  after  all,  provide  a  bond  and  a  sanction. 
There  was  really  a  vague  unity  about  the  system  and  a  shadowy  au- 
thority about  its  decrees.  The  group  of  selective  bar  associations  has 
come,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  constitute  "a"  professional  organization, 
though  a  shockingly  inefficient  one.  In  spite  of  the  fact  tiiat  its  essential 
characteristics  of  separatism  and  arbitrary  membership  standards  have 
never  been  changed,  it  has  given  to  an  otherwise  disorganized  mass  of 
practitioners  the  only  leadership  they  possess — one  whose  commands  are 
at  least  listened  to,  even  if  they  are  not  always  followed.  It  is  true  that 
the  American  Bar  Association  often  expresses  itself  as  favoring  a  cer- 
tain reform,  and  then  nothing  occurs.  It  is  true  that  a  state  bar  sissocia- 
tion  often  recommends  a  definite  legislative  measure,  and  the  legislature 
treats  the  recommendation  with  scant  respect.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  also  true  that  a  state  association  rarely  if  ever  opposes  a  policy  on  which 
the  American  Association  has  taken  a  decided  stand.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
particular  field  of  legal  education,  as  a  preliminary  to  any  action  by  the 
legislature  or  by  courts,  it  has  come  more  and  more  to  be  part  of  the 
normal  process  of  reform  that  the  endorsement  of  a  bar  association  must 
first  be  secured.  One  has  only  to  note  the  sequence  of  bar  association 
agitation  and  of  improved  standards  of  bar  admission,  in  almost  any 
state  since  the  Civil  War,  in  order  to  appreciate  both  how  dilatory 
and  how  indispensable  is  this  now  consecrated  mode  of  procedure. 

'  Notably  an  unfortunate  division  of  responsibility,  finally  remedied  in  1919,  between 
the  Committee  on  Legal  Education  and  the  Section  of  Legal  Education  of  the 
American  Bar  Association. 
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A  real  force  for  betterment  the  new  invention  has  accordingly  proved 
to  be;  one  to  be  applauded  for  accomplishing  something,  rather  than 
to  be  condemned  for  not  doing  more.  In  appraising  its  work,  moreover, 
it  is  only  fair  to  realize  that  the  task  of  "  maintaining  the  honor  and  dig- 
nity of  the  profession" — in  plain  English,  making  lawyers  respected 
and  respectable — is  a  large  one,  in  which  much  besides  education  is  in- 
volved. There  are  two  lines  of  bar  association  activity,  in  particular,  con- 
cerning which  a  word  should  be  said,  both  because  of  their  importance 
in  diverting  the  attention  of  members  from  legal  education  and  because 
they  suggest  a  distinction — not  yet  sharply  defined  but  already  recog- 
nizable— between  the  functions  appropiiate  to  state  and  national  asso- 
ciations on  the  one  hand,  and  to  purely  local  associations  on  the  other. 

In  the  first  place,  among  the  responsibilities  of  the  profession  is  that 
for  the  condition  of  the  law  itself.  For  some  of  the  changes  needed  in 
order  to  reduce  contradictory  precedents  and  slovenly  statutes  into 
something  resembling  common  sense,  action  by  the  schools  must  be 
awaited.  But  there  is  a  good  deal,  especially  in  the  field  of  procedure 
and  removal  of  accidental  variations  in  commercial  law,  that  can  and 
ought  to  be  done  at  once  to  stir  up  courts  and  legislatures.  To  this  task 
the  associations  have  addressed  themselves,  and  with  fair  success.  There 
has  been  much  discussion,  and  some  accomplishment.  The  time  that  was 
thus  spent,  however,  in  the  New  York  City  association,  for  instance, 
in  discussing  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  or  that  was  later  spent  in  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  discussing  codification  in  the  abstract, 
necessarily  delayed  action  in  regard  to  other  matters  equally  impor- 
tant in  their  way.  In  this  department  of  their  activities  the  associations 
are  virtually  legislative  bodies  for  the  bar,  and,  as  in  other  legislatures, 
their  calendars  are  crowded.  This  crowding  is  esf)ecially  apt  to  occur 
in  the  case  of  state  and  national  associations,  which  meet  only  once  a 
year.  For  obvious  reasons,  however,  it  is  here,  rather  than  in  local  as- 
sociations, that  reforms  of  state-wide  interest  are  most  appropriately 
pushed.  Foi-ums  of  discussion,  therefore,  wherein  the  opinion  of  the  bar 
is  slowly  crystallized,  is  what  such  associations  tend  to  become ;  or,  fail- 
ing this,  "encouragement  of  cordial  intercourse"  among  a  geographi- 
cally scattered  membership  has  a  professional  value  that  serious-minded 
souls  should  not  despise.'  But  what  with  banquet  and  debate,  the 

'  In  the  genial  language  of  Attorney-General  Harmon,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the 
American  Bar  Association  offers  to  the  inadequately  trained,  "facilities,  including 
coating,  for  further  legal  education."  19  Rep.  Am.  Bar  Aas.  (1896)  449. 
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recommendations  of  the  educational  committee  often  receive   scant 
attention. 

A  second  divergent  line  of  bar  association  activity  has  been  the  effort 
to  restore,  by  other  than  educational  means,  ethical  standai'ds  to  the 
profession.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  law  reform,  the  work  of  the  bar  as- 
sociations constitutes  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  work  of  the  law 
schools.  The  activities  of  the  schools  are  fundamentally  the  more  im- 
portant. For  although  it  is  ofcourse  true  that  morality  among  lawyers 
is  more  important  than  mere  expertness  or  erudition,  which  may  be 
combined  with  an  utter  absence  of  high  ideals,  it  is  equally  true  that 
a  proper  system  of  education  is  needed  in  order  to  secure  either  end. 
It  is  only  through  agencies  that  come  in  contact  with  prospective  law- 
yers during  their  formative  years  that  the  character  of  lawyers  can  be 
profoundly  affected,  and  a  genuine  moral  sentiment  diffused  in  the  pro- 
■fession.  So  frail  is  human  nature,  however,  that  the  products  even  of  the 
best  system  of  education  sometimes  go  astray.  Complete  reliance  can- 
not be  placed  upon  the  inner  worth  of  a  practitioner  as  developed  in  the 
school.  A  check  upon  his  conduct  in  actual  practice  is  also  required. 
This  check  is  still  more  clearly  indispensable  when  even  his  education 
has  been  defective.  The  building  up  of  some  system  of  external  re- 
wards and  punishments  to  accomplish  this  result  is  peculiarly  the  func- 
tion of  the  profession  itself,  and  is  not,  like  education,  a  responsibility 
that  it  shares  with  the  law  schools. 

Properly,  therefore,  though  again  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  edu- 
cational progress,  the  bar  associations  have  from  the  beginning  devoted 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  energies  to  this  phase  of  the  ethical 
problem.  Their  activities  have  assumed  two  main  forms,  usually  ap- 
pearing together.  In  the  first  place,  with  reference  to  themselves,  the 
associations  have  been  fairly  careful  not  to  admit  to  membership,  or  to 
retain  in  membership,  the  less  worthy  practitioners.  They  have  tried 
to  establish  the  tradition  that  inclusion  among  their  members  is  in 
some  degree  a  sign  of  merit  worth  a  young  man's  while  to  deserve.  In 
the  second  place,  they  have  quite  often  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  act 
as  watchdogs  and  leaders  of  the  lawyers  outside.  Through  their  griev- 
ance committees  they  have  exposed  and  prosecuted  the  moie  heinous 
offenders,  and  have  secured  their  disbarment  by  the  courts.'  They  have 

'  The  Chicago  and  Boston  bar  associations  recognized  from  the  beginning  their  re- 
sponsibiUty  to  act  as  censors  of  non-members.  The  New  York  City  association  did  not 
thus  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  its  Grievance  Committee  until  1884 ;  the  IlHnois  State 
Bar  Association  not  until  1888;  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association  not  until  1918. 
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advocated  legislation  to  aid  them  in  purifying  the  profession.  They 
have  themselves  promulgated  codes  of  professional  ethics.'  They  have 
been  charged  sometimes  with  being  a  little  too  hard  on  the  poor  devils 
outside,  and  a  little  too  lenient  with  sinners  in  the  fold  whose  nefa- 
rious operations,  especially  in  some  of  the  insidious  ramifications  of 
corporate  graft,  have  done  far  more  to  debauch  the  community.  The 
charge  is  in  some  cases  a  mere  expression  of  social  jealousy,  to  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  in  the  next  chapter  to  recur.  Whether,  in  other  cases, 
it  may  be  well  founded  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  an  educa- 
tional enijuiry  to  decide.  The  bar  associations,  if  they  have  not  done 
all  that  they  might  have  done  to  elevate  the  moral  standards  of  the 
lawyers,  have  at  least  done  a  good  deal.  They  constitute  one  of  the 
forces  that  have  made  our  public  life  cleaner  than  it  was  when  they 
started.  Naturally,  local  associations  have  accomplished  more  in  this 
field  than  state  associations,  both  because  it  is  in  the  large  cities  that 
the  ethical  problem  is  most  acute,  and  because  the  evil  is  one  that  de- 
mands administrative  investigation  rather  than  legislative  manifestos. 
When  local  associations  are  not  active  in  this  way,  their  ability  to 
maintain  law  libraries  is  what  keeps  them  alive.  In  one  or  both  of  these 
ways  they  serve  so  creditably  other  professional  needs  that  their  fail- 
ure fully  to  utilize  their  opportunities  in  behalf  of  legal  education, 
though  unfortunate,  is  not  surprising.'^ 

'  First  in  Alabama,  in  1887.  The  American  Bar  A.ssociation  adopted  Canons  of  Ethics 
in  1908.  Note  also  the  activities  of  the  Committee  on  Professional  Ethics  of  the  New 
York  County  Lawyers'  Association,  in  systematically  answering  questions  respecting 
proper  professional  conduct. 

'  It  is  not  forgotten  that  the  maintenance  of  a  good  collection  of  law  books  is  itself 
an  important  educational  function.  The  debt  which  the  present  writer  owes  to  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  granting  him  access,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Foundation,  to  its  complete  and  admirably  administered  library  is  one 
that  he  can  never  sufficiently  acknowledge. 


CHAPTER  XX 
THE  PROBLEM  OF  PROFESSIONAL  ORGANIZATION 

WHEN  all  allowances  are  made,  however,  the  accomplishment  of 
our  existing  bar  associations  seems  slight,  for  a  period  covering 
fifty  years.  ITieir  records  teem  with  evidences  of  earnest  effort  and  with 
regrets  that  it  has  all  been  to  little  avail.  The  conclusion  is  gradually 
forcing  itself  upon  the  profession  that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
a  machine,  the  operating  efficiency  of  which  is  so  low.  The  output  of 
finished  product  is  unduly  small  in  proportion  to  the  individual  energy 
that  is  required  to  produce  it.  The  concrete  efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  remedy  this  evil  are  too  intertwined  with  strictly  current  contro- 
versy to  be  appropriately  recounted  here.  Among  the  features  of  the 
pi'esent  system  of  professional  organization  that  have  come  up  for  dis- 
cussion, however,  are  those  three  that  have  been  emphasized  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  as  its  principal  defects.  Although  the  particular  way  in 
which  the  profession  shall  be  reorganized  is  properly  a  matter  for  the 
lawyers  themselves  to  decide,  so  much  of  the  future  development  of 
legal  education  depends  upon  having  these  three  points  settled  right 
that  some  further  discussion  of  the  principles  involved,  from  a  view- 
point not  affected  by  institutional  pride,  may  be  hazarded  in  the  hope 
of  bringing  discordant  elements  together. 


1.  The  Basis  of  Professional  Selection 
First,  as  to  the  delicate  question  of  exclusiveness  or  inclusiveness ;  the 
relation,  that  is  to  say,  that  should  obtain  between  the  profession,  as 
organized  in  bar  associations,  and  the  entire  body  of  practicing  law- 
yers. The  charge  that  is  sometimes  brought  against  some  of  these  as- 
sociations, both  by  those  without  and  those  within  the  pale,  is  that, 
by  avowedly  aiming  to  include  oidy  a  selected  group  of  high-class  law- 
yers, as  to  whose  eligibility  they  are  themselves  the  final  judge,  they 
violate  all  democratic  principles.  "Self-constituted  and  self-perpetu- 
ating oligarchies"  is  the  slogan  of  attack,  which  may  be  directed  either 
against  the  selective  principle  itself,  or  against  its  application.  In  so 
far  as  the  principle  itself  is  attacked,  the  charge  is  clearly  untenable 
and  is  based  on  a  false  conception  of  what  democracy  itself  demands. 
Free  voluntary  associations  of  self-selected  individuals,  endeavoring  to 
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secure  general  action  in  furtherance  of  their  particular  views,  are  of  the 
very  essence  of  democracy.  Proposals,  under  any  system  of  government, 
must  originate  with  the  few;  it  is  only  choice  or  ratification  that  can 
be  exercised  by  a  democratic  majority.  The  existing  relation  of  bar  as- 
sociations to  the  community  at  large  affords,  indeed,  a  perfect  example 
of  the  way  in  which  a  typical  democracy  operates.  Such  authority  as 
these  associations  possess  is  a  purely  moral  one.  When  they  recommend 
action  the  general  principle  of  which  is  approved,  their  lead  is  followed 
in  respect  both  to  the  general  principle  and  the  subordinate  detail. 
We  have  seen  that  they  deserve  credit  for  having  thus  initiated  and 
formulated  a  considerable  number  of  reformatory  measures  which  with- 
out their  leadership  would  not  have  been  put  into  effect.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  recommend  action  suggested  by  that  narrowness  of 
outlook  which  a  too  limited  circle  of  personal  contacts  is  apt  to  breed, 
then  still  no  positive  harm  is  done,  because  in  this  case  nobody  pays 
any  attention  to  them.  They  cannot  under  any  cii'cumstances  consti- 
tute a  danger  to  democracy.  Quite  the  contrary,  democracy  would  be 
in  a  bad  way  if  the  fullest  freedom  of  association  and  initiative  were 
not  allowed,  in  time  of  peace,  to  any  and  all  groups  of  individuals. 

It  is  one  thing,  however,  to  recognize  that  the  existing  legal  pro- 
fession is  privileged  to  determine  its  membership  in  any  way  it  sees  fit. 
It  is  quite  another  thing  to  enquire  whether,  with  due  regard  to  the 
influence  which  it  aspires  to  exercise  in  the  state,  it  determines  its 
membership  in  the  wisest  manner.  The  importance  of  the  policy  it 
adopts  in  this  respect  is  concealed  in  the  immediate  present  by  the  fact 
that  rival  self-appointed  groups,  possessing  a  colorable  claim  to  lead, 
cannot  be  organized  over  night  among  a  large  mass  of  individuals.  Up 
to  a  certain  point,  therefore,  existing  bar  associations  may  fail  to  rise 
to  the  full  measure  of  their  opportunities,  and  the  only  result  will  be 
that  nothing  whatever  will  occur.  They  will  remain  the  only  leaders 
the  practitioners  possess,  even  though  they  lead  to  nothing.  There  will 
always  be  an  element  in  the  community  that  will  justify  precisely  this  . 
result,  and  find  it  the  especial  merit  of  the  present  system  of  bar  asso-  , 
ciations  that  it  has  prevented  more  than  it  has  accomplished.  History  i 
seems  to  teach,  however,  that  eras  of  conservatism,  when  the  advocates  j 
of  progress  are  daunted  by  the  mechanical  difficulties  in  their  way,  are  > 
followed  by  periods  of  somewhat  rapid  change.  A  younger  generation 
sweeps  mere  obstructionists  to  one  side  and,  if  it  finds  the  existing  ma-  , 
chinery  inadequate,  devises  some  that  works  better.  Our  bar  associa-j 
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tions  are  not  under  violent  attack  to-day,  because  there  is  for  the 
moment  little  general  interest  in  legal  reform  either  within  or  without 
the  profession.  On  the  one  hand,  these  associations  are  not  vigorously 
fostering  action  that  large  sections  of  the  public  oppose.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  not  blocking  action  vehemently  desired  by  important 
portions  of  the  community.  But  are  they  doing  all  that  they  ought  to 
be  doing  even  to-day?  And  in  the  future,  when  there  occurs  one  of 
our  periodical  popular  outbursts  against  law  and  lawyers,  will  it  find 
these  associations  able  to  guide  the  agitation  along  sane  lines  .>'  Are  they 
so  constituted  as  to  be  capable  of  exercising  leadership  in  a  democracy 
that  is  determined  to  advance,  or  is  such  negative  influence  as  they  now 
exert  a  mere  reflex  of  present-day  apathy  ?  They  cannot  work  positive 
harm.  They  can  keep  some  positive  harm  from  being  done  to-day.  But 
are  they  really  accomplishing  much  positive  good.''  Will  they  be  able 
even  to  prevent  positive  harm  in  the  future.? 

If  it  is  their  ambition  to  play  a  leading  part  in  a  democracy  organ- 
ized for  effective  action,  they  will  have  to  avoid  two  quite  different  evils. 
On  the  one  hand,  in  the  interests  of  their  own  capacity  to  initiate,  there 
must  be  no  hesitation  in  fearlessly  applying  the  selective  principle. 
They  must  not  be  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  individuals  incapable 
of  uniting  on  a  definite  forward  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
hope  to  win  popular  support,  they  must  not  appear  to  represent  a 
class  or  clique,  and  so  discredit  in  advance  any  policy  upon  which  they 
do  imite.  The  ruling  populace  is  suspicious  of  elements  that  are  not  in 
touch  with  itself.  In  political  life  proper,  the  competition  for  leader- 
ship between  two  party  organizations,  each  possessing  a  consecrated 
and,  as  it  were,  a  common-law  right  to  try  to  lead,  tends  to  keep  both 
of  them  fairly  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the  unorganized  mass  of 
voters  outside.  Yet  even  here  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  try  ex- 
periments designed  to  diminish  the  power  of  I'ings  and  bosses. 

The  weakness  of  the  profession  as  at  present  organized  is  clearly  in 
part  attributable  to  both  these  causes.  Some  bar  associations  exhibit 
the  one  defect,  some  the  other.  Members  of  a  state  bar  association, 
operating  in  any  case  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  congested  calendar, 
often  have  not  enough  in  common  with  one  another  to  enable  them 
to  join  in  pushing  a  reform.  Local  associations  may  possess  the  neces- 
sary solidarity  of  sentiment  and  esprit  de  corps,  but  do  so  at  the  ex- 
pense of  popular  appeal.  "High-toned"  organizations  are  sufficiently 
unpopular  when  the  tone  is  supposed  to  be  an  ethical  one.  If  in  addi- 
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tion  social  and  even  racial  discrimination  can  be  imputed  to  the  mem- 
bership committee,  their  political  usefulness  is  ended.  That  blend  of 
qualities  which  enter  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  concept  of  a  "gentleman" 
is  a  very  precious  heritage  for  an  individual  to  possess;  but  anything 
that  looks  like  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  well-bred  to  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate interest  in  the  state  provokes  violent  opposition  from  a  still  sensi- 
tive democracy  It  is  not  here  asserted  that  any  city  bar  association  is 
being  run  on  the  lines  of  a  social  club.  It  is  asserted  that  some  city  bar 
associations  appear  to  be  so  run.  If  they  are  content  with  being  only 
dignified,  the  suspicion  may  be  ignored;  but  if  they  aspire  to  be  per- 
manently influential,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  arouse  the  bitterness 
of  an  excluded  class.  No  American  citizen  of  sound  professional  train- 
ing and  good  repute  should  be  given  even  an  excuse  for  asserting,  on 
however  insufficient  grounds,  that  neither  he,  nor  his  son,  nor  his  son's 
son  can  ever  hope  to  be  one  of  the  inner  circle  of  lawyers. 

In  avoiding  this  second  evil,  however,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  fall 
into  the  first.  The  solution  of  the  membership  problem  does  not  lie  in 
ignoring  distinctions  which,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  divide  practi- 
tioners into  different  types,  and  are  far  stronger  than  the  bond  of  being 
a  "lawyer."  It  consists  rather  in  discriminating  even  more  carefully 
than  at  present  between  these  different  types,  but  discriminating  be- 
tween them  on  grounds  that  can  be  avowed  as  distinguishing  not  the 
good  lawyer  from  the  bad,  but  the  true  professional  from  the  practical 
craftsman.  Between  the  product  of  a  strong  university  law  school,  rest- 
ing upon  a  certain  amount  of  liberal  education,  and  a  young  man 
who  has  secured  just  enough  training  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar,  there 
is  a  gulf,  which  their  subsequent  experience  in  practice  is  more  likely 
to  widen  than  to  bridge.  To  expect  individuals  so  different  from  one 
another  to  be  able  to  cooperate,  on  an  equal  footing,  in  a  professional 
way  is  to  expect  what,  except  in  the  rarest  instances,  never  can  be  and 
never  ought  to  be,  so  long  as  we  look  to  education  to  mould  character. 
The  comparatively  untrained  man  may  be  equally  worthy,  and  in  his 
own  line  of  work  equally  competent.  But  if  the  one  who  has  enjoyed 
the  greater  opportunities  has  not  in  many  ways  grown  apart  from  the 
other,  and  if,  in  particular,  he  is  not  the  better  qualified  to  discharge 
professional  responsibilities  in  the  spirit  of  noblesse  oblige,  then  Amer- 
ican higher  education  is  indeed  a  failure.  ITie  truly  democratic  attitude 
for  the  bar  associations  to  adopt  would  be  to  recognize  that  the  commu- 
nity needs  a  greater  variety  of  legal  practitioners  than  can  be  made 
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to  cohere  into  a  single  professional  class;  and  the  truly  democratic 
method  of  selecting  the  members  of  such  a  class  out  of  the  wider  prac- 
titioner group  would  be  for  the  associations  to  require  stiff  educational 
qualifications  for  admission  into  their  own  number. 

When  these  associations  were  first  organized  out  of  lawyers  of  all 
ages  and  all  sorts,  moral  qualifications  only  were  sought.  No  one  can 
tell,  however,  whether  a  young  man  just  admitted  to  practice  is  vir- 
tuous or  not.  Either  he  must  be  refused  admission  until  he  has  had 
time  to  establish  a  record  —  in  which  case  the  association  lacks  the 
invigorating  influence  of  youth;  or  he  may  be  admitted  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  nothing  against  him  —  in  which  case  the  pretended  quali- 
fication disappears;  or,  finally,  preferential  treatment  may  be  accorded 
to  a  young  man  whose  connections  are  good  —  in  which  case  favorit- 
ism is  charged  by  the  disappointed.  The  American  Bar  Association,  by 
limiting  membership  to  practitioners  in  good  standing  for  five  years, 
chose  the  first  of  these  three  courses.'  Most  other  associations  chose 
one  of  the  other  two.  Given  the  condition  of  legal  education  at  the 
time,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  other  course  could  have  been  fol- 
lowed. But  in  proportion  as  the  educational  tangle  may  become  un- 
snarled, to  that  extent  it  may  become  possible  to  advance  the  new  pro- 
fession from  a  vague  moral  basis  to  a  definite  educational  one.  If  an 
association  should  think  it  desirable  to  demand  for  admission  to  its 
membei'ship,  in  the  case  of  younger  practitioners,  attainments  decid- 
edly higher,  as  respects  both  genei'al  and  technical  education,  than 
those  required  by  the  state  for  admission  to  the  general  bar,  and  should 
admit  virtually  as  of  right  young  men  so  qualified,  the  system  would 
operate  more  as  an  incentive  and  less  as  a  barrier.  Those  law  schools 
and  those  practitioners  that  cherish  genuine  professional  ideals  could 
fortify  one  another  in  this  way.  The  door  of  opportunity  would  still 
open  with  greater  ease  to  some  young  men  than  to  others,  but  to  none 
would  it  be  definitely  closed.  An  irregular  education  would  not,  of 
course,  preclude  the  admission  of  older  practitioners,  on  the  basis  of 
distinguished  careers  at  the  bar;  membership  secured  on  these  grounds 
would  constitute  a  real  professional  tribute  to  their  ability.  A  profes- 
sion, the  bulk  of  whose  membership  was  thus  united  by  a  background 
of  similar  educational  experience,  would  be  far  more  cohesive,  far  more 

^  The  constitutions  of  the  Connecticut  and  New  York  State  associations  had  already 
required  three  years  in  good  standing.  In  1917  the  American  Bar  Association  low- 
ered its  requirement  to  the  same  figure. 
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able  to  act  as  a  vigorous  unit,  than  it  is  to-day.  And  if  in  the  process 
of  passing  through  the  colleges  and  the  law  schools,  a  student,  of  what- 
ever origin,  did  not  absorb,  in  addition  to  his  formal  education,  the 
essential  characteristics  of  an  American  gentleman  as  well — character- 
istics which  association  with  other  gentlemen,  after  graduation,  would 
foster  and  maintain  —  it  would  seem  as  though  a  grievance  committee, 
with  a  reputation  for  holding  its  fellow  membei-s  to  higher  standards 
of  conduct  than  would  be  permissible  outside,  would  constitute  a  suf- 
ficient corrective  and  would  provide  a  highly  appropriate  means  of 
maintaining  the  "honor  and  dignity  of  the  profession."* 

The  constitution  of  the  inner  bar  upon  this  defensible  basis  would 
incidentally  be  an  incentive  to  the  excluded  practitioners  to  free  them- 
selves also  from  suspicion  of  moral  or  educational  taint.  As  in  the  case 
of  English  solicitors,  an  independent  organization  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  them  would  doubtless  arise.  Since,  moreover,  existing 
bar  associations  vary  greatly  in  their  membership  policy,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  some  of  them  will  prefer  to  remain  associations  of  a  rela- 
tively inclusive  type.  It  may  be  that  out  of  these  elements  this  second 
organization  will  be  in  time  compounded.  It  would  be  futile,  however, 
to  attempt  to  forecast  the  precise  line  of  development,  or  to  lay  down 
in  any  detail  an  ideal  plan.  The  suggestion  here  put  forward  is  merely 
that  those  bar  associations  which  do  honestly  believe  in  the  selective 
principle  might  well  cease  to  apply  it  in  the  somewhat  shamefaced  and 
,<ntb  rosa  manner  that  too  frequently  characterizes  its  operation  to-day. 
Instead  of  fruitlessly  pleading  with  courts  and  legislatures  to  raise  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  bar  in  general,  they  might  better  turn 
their  attention  to  that  inner  circle  of  the  bar  which  they  themselves 
already  represent  and  control.  If  their  own  by-laws  set  up  definite  edu- 
cational standards,  to  which  younger  applicants  for  admission  must 
conform,  there  is  ground  for  hoping  that  the  leadership,  which  their 
selected  membership  has  already  been  permitted  to  exercise  in  some 
degree,  would  constitute  an  increasingly  important  factor  in  our  legal  i 
development. 


1  The  engineering  associations,  whose  relation  to  engineering  practitioners  offers  an 
analogy  to  our  .subject  far  closer  than  any  presented  by  medical  education,  have  al- 
ready begun  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  requiring  scholastic  standards  for  admission 
to  their  membership. 
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2.  Union  of  Bar  Associations 
If  this  much  is  accepted,  then  the  second  question  which  agitates  the 
profession  to-day  — -the  question  of  separatism  versus  unity — whether 
state  or  local  associations  should  be  independent  of  the  national  asso- 
ciation or  should  form  constituent  parts — seems  comparatively  simple. 
There  can  no  longer  be  any  real  doubt  that  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion is  destined  to  survive,  and  that  its  pronouncements  will  continue 
to  carry  weight  with  state  and  local  associations.  Whether  such  associ- 
ations remain  loosely  affiliated  with  it,  under  the  recently  introduced 
system  of  a  Conference  of  Delegates  meeting  as  one  of  its  numerous  Sec- 
tions, or  whether  those  associations  in  which  the  professional  spirit  is 
equally  strong  are  made  component  parts,  does  not  alter  the  essential 
fact  that  the  American  Bar  Association  already  heads  a  lawyers'  ma- 
chine that  is  here  to  stay.  The  change  that  would  be  effected,  if  it  were 
to  break  off  all  relations  with  associations  that  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  its  fundamental  aims  and  establish  an  intimate  organic  relation 
with  those  that  are,  would  be  merely  the  change  of  a  machine  that  works 
badly  into  one  that  works  well.  There  is  not  the  slightest  danger  that — 
as  has  sometimes  been  charged  against  the  medical  profession — the 
lawyers'  machine  may  function  too  efficiently  for  the  common  good. 
Concerned  as  it  is  with  the  protection  of  private  rights,  it  will  always 
find  public  opinion  on  the  alert.  Its  functions,in  a  broad  sense,  are  polit- 
ical; and  in  politics  no  one  can  domineer.  Like  the  strictly  partisan  or- 
ganizations when  they  propound  their  solutions  for  the  problems  of  the 
day,  it  will  be  obliged,  in  order  to  exert  any  real  influence,  to  move  along 
with  the  great  stream  of  democratic  thought.  The  people  will  follow  its 
lead  only  if  they  are  convinced  that  it  is  heading  in  the  right  direction. 
The  danger  is  not  that  it  will  lead  us  astray,  but  that  it  will  not  lead 
us  anywhere  at  all ;  that  in  a  country  guided  by  propaganda  of  every 
sort  there  will  be  none  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  justice. 

What  does  an  engineer  do  when  he  finds  that  he  has  a  noisy  jangling 
machine,  with  a  low  operating  efficiency  .''Does  he  not  endeavor  to  repair 
some  of  the  parts — scrap  and  replace  those  that  are  beyond  repair- — 
finally  tighten  up  and  adjust  the  whole  so  that  there  will  be  as  little  as 
possible  of  that  form  of  waste  technically  known  as  "lost  motion".?  A 
similar  treatment  accorded  to  the  loosely  connected  bar  associations 
might  be  expected  to  yield  results  comparable  to  those  that  have  been 
obtained  in  two  other  fields  of  organized  activity.  Our  national  political 
parties  in  their  compounded  organizations  have  found  a  means  whereby 
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the  local  units  may  serve  local  ends  and  at  the  same  time  add  greatly 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  organization  as  a  whole.  Professional  medicine  is 
organized  in  a  similar  way  and  with  similar  success.  Lawyers  possess  ele- 
ments in  common  with  both  of  these  groups.  They  exercise  distinctly 
political  functions.  They  also  constitute,  equally  with  physicians,  one  of 
the  traditional  learned  professions.  There  may  still  be  some  reason,  not 
clear  to  one  who  stands  on  the  outside,  why  state  and  local  bar  associa- 
tions, genuinely  selective  in  character,  should  not  constitute  the  "portal 
of  entrance"^  to  the  American  Bar  Association,  but  the  experience  of 
these  other  organizations  at  least  merits  careful  consideration.^ 


3.  Relations  between  the  Professional  Organizations  and  the  Lam  Schools 
In  regai'd  to  the  third  point  under  discussion- — -the  proper  organic  re- 
lation of  the  schools  to  the  practitioners'  association — the  lesson  of 
experience  is  not  so  clear.  Nothing  is  to  be  learned  here  from  partisan 
politics,  the  training  for  which  is  still  in  the  apprenticeship  stageof  edu- 
cational development.  Efforts  made  by  Columbia  as  early  as  1880'  to 
establish  a  school  of  practical  training  for  public  life  merely  served  to 
reveal  how  far  distant  we  are  from  being  able  to  place  governmental  ad- 
ministration (outside  of  private  law  practice)  on  an  institutional  basis. 
Civil-service  cram  schools,  which  spring  up  wherever  an  examination  for 
minor  administrative  positions  is  required,  have  nothing  in  common 
with  professional  higher  education. 

Turning  to  medicine,  we  find  that  here  the  original  device  of  permit- 
ting every  regularly  organized  medical  college  to  send  two  delegates  to 
the  American  Medical  Association  did  not  work  well.  It  was  abused  by 
the  representatives  of  the  inferior  schools,  who  were  enabled  thereby  to 
prevent  the  association  from  taking  any  vigorous  steps  to  elevate  edu- 
cational standards.  In  the  early  seventies  all  school  and  hospital  dele- 
gates were  accordingly  thrown  out,  but  still  no  substantial  general  ad- 

1  This  metaphor,  rather  than  the  mechanical  one,  is  the  one  preferred  by  medical  men 
todescribe  their  organization — except  when  they  are  attacking  it. 
*  Under  the  present  regime  of  competing  associations,  growth  is  largely  dependent 
upon  systematic  membership  drives.  An  association  that  has  been  thus  reduced  to 
importuning  reputable  practitioners  to  come  in  will  not  be  sympathetic  with  any  re- 
form that  makes  this  task  harder.  This  was  the  ground  of  the  objections  voiced  at  the 
1916  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association  to  the  proposal  of  the  Conference  of 
Bar  Association  Delegates  (see  page  915)  to  limit  membership,  in  general,  to  members 
of  recognized  state  bar  associations.  41  Rep.  Am.  Bar  Ass.  10-18. 
»  See  below,  pages  .334-33.5. 
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vance  was  made  until  after  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges was  organized  in  1890,  on  the  initiative  of  six  Baltimore  faculties. 
The  dominant  position  secured  by  the  practitioners'  association,  which 
has  been  criticized  as  being  too  absolute,  is  directly  traceable  to  these 
causes:  first,  the  establishment  in  1885  of  an  organ  of  publicity,  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association ;  second,  the  financial  re- 
sources derived  from  this  and  from  a  paying  membership  numbering  to- 
day between  40,000  and  50,000;  third,  constitutional  reforms  effected 
in  1901  whereby  the  government  of  this  large  membership  was  vested, 
as  always,  in  delegates  chosen  by  the  constituent  associations,  but  the 
numerical  basis  of  representation  was  changed  so  as  to  reduce  this  body 
to  workable  dimensions.^  This  made  possible  the  transformation  of  the 
annually  appointed  Committee  on  Medical  Education  into  a  perma- 
nent board,  with  compensated  executive  officers — the  so-called  Coun- 
cil on  Medical  Education,  which  summoned  representatives  of  medical 
schools,  state  licensing  boards  and  universities  into  conference, and  ren- 
dered its  first  report  in  1905.  The  final  result  of  their  activities  has  been 
to  produce  the  present  highly  centralized  organization  of  medical  edu- 
cation, which  may  be  described  with  substantial  accuracy  as  follows:  an 
element  in  sympathy  with  a  few  of  the  more  advanced  schools  leads  the 
Council;  the  Council  leads  the  Association  and  through  it  all  other  fac- 
tors involved  in  the  problem,  including  the  public  at  large.  Public 
opinion  is  not  sensitive  to  charges  that  the  situation  is  inherently  un- 
democrat'c,  nor  even  to  the  suggestion  emanating  from  an  official  of 
the  Association  that  legislation  goes  too  far  when  it  establishes  an  ab- 
solute monopoly,  and  prevents  a  patient  from  being  treated,  if  he 
wishes  to  be,  by  an  irregular  practitioner.^  In  spite  of  occasional  friction 
caused  by  the  demand  of  medical  sects  to  secure  similar  protection  under 

1  Under  the  original  constitution,  whereby  all  local  associations  were  entitled  to  one 
representative  for  every  ten  members  or  a  major  fraction,  the  governing  body  would 
now  number  approximately  8000.  Under  the  new  constitution  the  House  of  Delegates 
is  limited  to  a  total  of  150,  apportioned  among  the  constituent  state  or  territorial  as- 
sociations in  proportion  to  their  active  membership.  This  compact  body  is  the  real 
successor  of  the  original  American  Medical  Association.  The  large  "membership"  of 
over  80,000,  in  the  present  American  Medical  Association,  is  merely  the  former  ag- 
gregate of  state  associations,  appearing  under  a  new  name.  Such  of  these  ex  officio 
members  as  pay  dues  are  termed  "  fellows,"  and  acquire  thereby  the  right  to  receive 
the  Jiturnal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  to  take  part  in  an  annual  "Scien- 
tific Assembly,"  and  to  be  elected  to  the  governing  House  of  Delegates;  the  number 
of  these  fellows,  in  1920,  was  over  40,000. 

^  See  Simmons,  George  ll..Wliat  the  American  Medical  Association  Stands  For;  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Association,  1907. 
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the  laws,  the  people  are  on  the  whole  content  to  let  doctors  be  as  un- 
democratic as  they  please,  provided  they  are  both  expert  and  human 
in  their  practice. 

The  fundamental  conditions  under  which  legal  education  operates 
differ  radically  from  the  above  in  at  least  two  respects.  Schoolmen  do 
not  dominate  the  practitioners,  many  of  whom  are  still  far  from  con- 
vinced that  a  student's  entire  training  should  be  received  in  or  con- 
trolled by  the  schools.  And  the  practitioners'  bar  associations  them- 
selves are  far  from  dominating  public  opinion.  When  schools  and  as- 
sociations work  in  harmony,  they  usually  succeed  eventually  in  secur- 
ing that  minimum  of  legislative  change  which  is  desired  by  both.  When 
they  oppose  one  another,  it  is  usually  the  schools  that  triumph,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  blocking  hostile  legislation.^  Add  to  this  that  the  pos- 
sibilities of  effective  evening  instruction,  with  its  attendant  separation 
of  schools  into  two  quite  different  types,  are  far  greater  in  law  than 
in  medicine,  and  it  is  clear  that  medical  precedents  must  be  used  with 
great  caution. 

If  the  establishment  of  a  proper  relationship  between  the  schools  and 
the  profession  is  still  to  be  determined,  experience  at  least  warns  us  of 
certain  evils  to  be  avoided.  The  easy  device  of  appointing  the  head  of 
a  law  school  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  legal  education  is  prob- 
ably the  worst  of  all  possible  types  of  interconnection.  Instead  of  re- 
sulting in  a  joint  plan  of  action,  agreeable  to  both  the  schools  and  the 
practitioners,  the  arrangement  usually  results  in  no  action  at  all.  On 
the  one  hand  the  chairman  may  be  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are, 
in  which  case  no  one  can  prod  him  into  moving.  This  occurred  at  the 
very  beginning,  when  Dwight  occupied  the  chairmanship  of  the  New 
York  City  bar  association  committee.  His  influence  in  the  fight  against 
codification  was  too  important  to  make  it  desirable  to  dislodge  him. 
Lewis  L.  Delafield,  the  pioneer  of  professional  interest  in  educational 
reform,  was  forced  to  shift  his  activities  to  the  new  state  association. 
There  is  more  than  one  law  school  even  to-day  whose  interests  are  safe- 
guarded by  the  circumstance  that  its  dean  occupies,  in  the  state  as- 
sociation, a  similarly  entrenched  position.  Or  again,  if  a  committee, 
dominated  by  a  schoolman,  proposes  positive  action  directly  beneficial 

*  The  success  of  the  Suffolk  Law  School  of  Boston  in  securing  from  the  legislature 
in  IQH  the  privilege  of  granting  the  LL.B.  degree  against  the  opposition  of  all  the 
other  Massachusetts  schools,  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Boston 
Bar  Association,  is  a  recent  striking  illustration  of  the  impotence  of  a  professional 
organization  when  opposing  a  law  school  that  knows  how  to  fight  for  what  it  wants. 
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to  law  schools,  it  speaks  with  little  authority  before  the  whole  body  of 
practitioners,  who  can  usually  be  trusted  to  negative  or  to  pare  away 
the  proposals.  This  was  the  result  of  appointing  to  the  chairmanship 
of  the  first  American  Bar  Association  committee  a  schoolman  —  Carle- 
ton  Hunt  of  the  University  of  Louisiana  (Tulane)  —  who  took  his  re- 
sponsibilities seriously.  He  and  all  his  successors  profited  by  the  ex- 
perience of  an  initial  I'ebuff.  Since  then  only  the  most  moderate  pro- 
posals, from  a  law  school  point  of  view,  have  come  before  the  Association 
for  discussion.  Thus,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  tendency  of  the  system 
is  to  keep  things  as  they  are  —  a  result  doubtless  preferable  to  pro- 
gress in  the  wrong  direction,  but  not  very  satisfactory  either  to  prac- 
titioners who  believe  that  our  best  law  schools  are  deficient  in  some 
respects,  or  to  schoolmen  who  believe  that  the  associations  are  not 
backing  them  as  they  ought  to. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  these  associations,  composed  largely 
of  practitioners  without  law  school  training  themselves,  have  never 
felt  a  keen  interest  in  the  schools.  Practitioners  have  displayed  toward 
them  the  kindly  tolerance  and  even  sympathetic  approval  that  the 
mere  school  teacher  is  apt  to  receive  from  vigorous  men  of  affairs.^ 
They  have  not  been  genuinely  interested  in  making  these  institutions 
effective  factors  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  new  profession.  The  circum- 
stance that  the  schools  are  divided  among  themselves  has  of  course 
greatly  contributed  to  the  difficulty  in  establishing  satisfactory  con- 
tacts. Harvard,  for  instance,  began  in  1870  to  display  eccentricities  so 
extraordinary,  from  the  orthodox  point  of  view,^  as  to  bring  into  ex- 
istence two  years  later  a  rival  Boston  school.*  For  nearly  twenty  years 
after  this  the  general  attitude  of  all  other  schools  toward  Harvard  was 
that  it  was  riding  a  New  England  hobby.  What  was  the  natural  coui-se 
for  the  associations  to  pursue  in  such  a  situation.''  In  Boston  itself, 
where  Harvard,  right  or  wrong,  is  always  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with, 
the  easiest  course  was  to  do  nothing.  The  local  bar  association  avoided 
all  difficulties  by  omitting  the  usual  committee  on  legal  education. 
Elsewhere  the  easiest  coui-se  was  to  assume  that  the  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderance of  conservative  opinion,  both  in  the  schools  and  out,  made 
it  unnecessary  to  take  Harvard  seriously.  In  other  local  associations, 

1  And  not  always  this.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  sneer  at  "  these  learned  doctors  of 
law  schools"  when  the  1906  report  of  the  Committee  on  Legal  Education  came  up 
for  discussion  in  the  American  Bar  Association  (29  Rep.  Am.  Bar  Ass.  18). 
«  Pages  369  ff.  '  Page  399. 
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accordingly,  the  representative  of  a  local  school  was,  quite  naturally 
and  with  little  thought,  placed  in  charge.  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation took  definite  sides  by  making  the  dean  of  the  new  Boston  Uni- 
versity school  a  member  of  its  educational  committee.  When,  after 
1890,  Harvard  prestige  proved  stronger  than  the  lethargic  opposition 
of  its  critics,  and  other  eastern  university  law  schools  began  to  follow 
its  lead  in  more  or  less  modified  form,  representation  on  tlie  committee 
was  afccorded  to  it,  but  the  controlling  chairmanship  was  retained  by 
western  schools.  The  organization  of  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools  in  1900  deepened  a  line  of  cleavage  that  thus  early  appeared. 
The  net  result  has  been  that  an  increasingly  important  group  of  schools 
has  come  to  be  more  and  more  out  of  touch  with  the  organized  body 
of  practitioners.  Neither  supports  the  other  as  it  might,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  both  is  weakened  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  that  commends  itself  to  the  writer  has 
already  been  indicated.  The  suggested  requirement  by  the  bar  asso- 
ciations of  high  educational  requirements  for  admission  to  their  own 
membership  would  enable  the  minority  of  law  schools  and  the  minority 
of  practitioners  that  cherish  the  highest  professional  ideals  to  fortify 
one  another.  Freed  from  the  influence  of  the  craft  school  and  its  product, 
they  should  be  able  to  reach  a  common  understanding  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  theory  and  practice  that  would  justify  alike  the  school  in 
awarding  its  degree  to  a  young  man,  and  the  profession  in  admitting 
him  to  its  privileges  and  responsibilities.  Two  at  present  inchoate  groups 
of  professional  organizations,  the  one  standing  primarily  for  sound 
ethics,  the  other  for  sound  education,  would  thereby  be  fused  into  one, 
to  their  mutual  benefit.  For  although  in  the  preceding  discussion  the 
bar  associations  have  been  considered  as  the  only  organized  exponents 
of  professional  ideals  among  the  practitioners,  this  is  a  slight  over- 
statement of  their  position.  Law  school  alumni  associations,  first  formed 
by  Harvard  in  1886,  represent  the  extension  of  schoolmen's  lines  of 
institutional  division  out  of  the  academic  into  the  practitioners'  field, 
and  suggest  that  if  the  group  of  bar  associations  refuses  to  accord 
proper  weight  to  sound  institutional  training,  it  may  some  day  find 
itself  faced  by  a  rival  professional  organization  based  entirely  upon 
such  considerations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  the 
mixed  membership  of  existing  bar  associations  would  look  with  favor 
upon  the  step  proposed.  Time  only  will  show  whether  factional  divi- 
sions in  the  profession  will  be  harmonized  by  a  method  of  treaty  and 
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aUiance  between  the  relatively  conservative  practitioners  and  the  pro- 
gressive schools;  or  vvhether,  through  a  federation  of  alumni  associa- 
tions, these  schools  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  cooperation  of 
orthodox  bar  associations  in  securing  action  from  the  legislatures  and 
the  courts;  or  whether  by  a  process  of  peaceful  penetration,  similar  to 
that  which  occun'ed  in  the  medical  profession,  schools  that  possess  suf- 
ficient financial  resources  to  realize  their  aims  will  gradually,  through 
their  graduates,  obtain  control  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and 
thus  be  in  a  position  to  force  its  unqualified  endorsement  of  their  entire 
programme.' 


4i.An  Inner  Bar  distinguished  Jrom  the  General  Body  of  Practitioners 
In  conclusion,  one  point  of  fundamental  importance  must  be  reiterated. 
In  whatever  way  a  united  profession  is  finally  formed,  the  selective 
principle  must  be  kept  to  the  fore.  The  state  determines  the  mini- 
mum conditions  under  which  young  men  may  be  authorized  to  prac- 
tice law.  Although  these  conditions  need  to  be  made  and  will  in  time 
become  less  liberal  than  they  now  everywhere  are,  political  considera- 
tions will  prevent  them  from  ever  being  brought  up  to  the  standard 
properly  insisted  upon  by  a  minority  of  law  schools.  Lawyers  consti- 
tute our  governing  class,  not  merely  because  a  large  proportion  of  pub- 
lic officials  and  representative  law-makers  are  chosen  from  their  ranks, 
but,  more  fundamentally,  because  even  in  private  practice  they  play  a 
supremely  important  part  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  Even  under 
an  ideal  system  of  government  they  would  continue  to  occupy  this  po- 
sition. It  is  equally  important  for  the  preservation  of  our  democratic 
ideals  that  this  class  shall  not  be  made  inaccessible  to  young  men  of 
moderate  means,  and  that  attainments  more  extensive  than  the  mini- 
mum required  for  admission  to  the  bar  shall  be  utilized  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  community.  Our  legislators  can  be  trusted  to  keep  the  mini- 
mum sufficiently  low,  and  even  to  overdo  their  caution  in  this  respect. 

1  Discussion  of  the  relations  between  the  American  Bar  Association  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Law  Schools  —  one  of  the  sore  points  of  current  controversy  — 
is  purposely  excluded  from  the  present  Bulletin.  To  avoid  misunderstanding,',  how- 
ever, it  seems  proper  to  indicate  the  writer's  belief  that  the  establishment  of  educa- 
tional standards  for  admission  into  bar  associations  is  a  necessary  preliminary  step, 
before  cooperation  between  these  two  organizations  can  be  secured.  Meanwhile,  the 
law  teachers'  association  —  for  this  is  what  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
really  is  —  has  as  its  special  province  the  solution  of  a  large  number  of  educational 
problems,  not  directly  connected  with  the  organization  of  the  profession. 
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It  remains  for  a  selected  minority  to  render  the  public  service,  in  the 
improvement  of  our  law,  that  can  be  accomplished  only  by  those  whose 
training  has  been  both  broad  and  thorough.  The  mission  of  a  certain 
type  of  law  school  is  to  provide  this  training.  To  accomplish  the  end  in 
view,  however,  much  more  than  the  work  of  scholars  and  teachers  is 
required.  Practitioners  of  standing  must  apply  their  professional  expe- 
rience and  their  professional  influence  to  the  same  task.  They  must  cul- 
tivate and  develop  into  a  living  growth  the  seeds  implanted  in  their 
student  days.  They  must  not  be  content  with  futile  recommendations 
of  some  idealistic  scheme,  but  must  labor  zealously  to  secure  the  actual 
adoption  of  concrete  measures. 

This  is  to-day  the  particular  responsibility  of  bar  associations.  It  is 
a  responsibility  that  they  cannot  discharge  if  they  endeavor  to  make 
of  themselves  inclusive  associations  of  all  reputable  practitioners.  The 
state  will  always  admit  to  its  general  bar  practitioners  of  types  too 
diverse  to  be  capable  of  uniting  into  a  single  forward-moving  profes- 
sion. We  need  one  group  of  lawyers  who  have  enough  in  common  with 
one  another  to  be  able  to  reach  an  agreement  upon  something  definite 
—  enough  at  stake  to  stimulate  them  into  conducting  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign in  its  behalf — enough  breadth  of  view  to  realize  that  democracy 
will  always  insist  upon  retaining  ultimate  control,  and  will  never  un- 
reservedly commit  either  the  making  or  the  administration  of  the  law 
into  the  hands  of  any  self-constituted  body,  however  deserving.  This 
group  should  include  the  lawyers  of  superior  attainments,  of  broader 
vision,  of  greater  ability  to  identify  themselves  with  a  larger  whole 
than  is  possible  for  relatively  untrained  minds.  The  highly  trained 
type  of  lawyer  is  most  interested,  as  well  as  best  ([ualified,  to  undertake 
the  task  of  making  the  law  of  the  community  better.  We  need  also, 
outside  of  this  strictly  professional  group,  less  highly  trained  lawyers 
to  administer,  in  behalf  of  the  people,  the  law  as  it  is  —  lawyers  who 
command  their  confidence  more  than  the  inhumanly  expert  —  lawyers 
whose  own  training  should  be  carried  at  least  so  far  that  they  can 
intelligently  appraise  the  activities  of  the  expert  group,  defenung 
to  them  when  they  so  deserve,  opposing  them  when  opposition  seems 
needful  —  a  class  in  the  community  that  may  help  to  bridge  the  chasm 
of  mutual  misunderstanding  and  distrust  that  is  always  likely  to  ap- 
pear between  those  who  know  too  little  and  those  who  know  too  much 
about  a  subject.  We  do  not  want  a  heterogeneous  organization  which, 
in  the  vain  effort  to  do  two  things  at  once,  endeavors  to  ingratiate 
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itself  with  public  opinion  by  letting  discordant  elements  in,  and  ends 
as  a  flabby  body  incapable  of  coordinated  action.  No  demagogic  talk 
about  "  exclusiveness  "  should  keep  the  professional  group  from  ex- 
cluding those  who  do  not  measure  up  to  standards  that,  independently 
of  state  action,  itself  defines.  That  these  standards  should  be  educa- 
tional, is  the  suggestion  advanced  here.  But  better  even  that  profes- 
sional exclusiveness  should  be  of  the  wrong  sort  than  that  members 
should  not  be  united  by  ties  of  mutual  sympathy  and  understanding. 


PART  V 

CHANGES  IN  BAR  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

INCIDENT  TO  THE  RISE  OF  LAW  SCHOOLS  AND  OF 

BAR  ASSOCIATIONS 


CHAPTER  XXI 

PRIVILEGES  OBTAINED  BY  THE  LAW  SCHOOLS 
PRIOR  TO  1870 

IN  a  broad  way,  the  general  laxity  of  bar  admission  standards  prior 
to  the  Civil  War  favored  the  development  of  law  schools.  As  al- 
ready pointed  out,^  the  new  type  of  organized  institutional  education 
was  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  older  apprenticeship  system.  Certain 
adjustments  had  to  be  made,  however,  before  the  new  invention  could 
fit  easily  into  the  traditional  mechanism. 


1.  Recognition  of  School  Work  in  States  Requiring  a  Definite  Period  o/ 

Preparation 

The  first  of  these  adjustments  involved  the  question  of  whether  time 
spent  by  a  student  in  a  law  school  might  be  counted  toward  the  pre- 
scribed period  of  preparation  in  states  where  this  requirement  had 
been  preserved.  So  far  as  concerned  recognition  of  the  work  of  a  local 
law  school  in  place  of  the  traditional  office  work,  there  was  little  trouble 
outside  of  the  middle  states.  The  Litchfield  and  New  Haven  schools 
grew  so  naturally  out  of  law  offices  that  no  one  seems  to  have  ques- 
tioned their  students' right  to  be  admitted  under  the  Connecticut  rules. 
Similarly,  Harvard  considered  that  by  putting  its  school  in  charge  of 
a  practitioner  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  it  had  brought  its  stu- 
dents within  the  rule  requiring  law  study  to  have  been  pursued  "  in 
the  office  and  under  the  instruction  of  some  counsellor"  of  that  court ; 
and  in  this  intei-pretation  of  the  rule  Chief  Justice  Parker,  for  obvious 
reasons,  acquiesced.  The  Ohio  rules  also  presented  no  difficulties  to  the 
organizers  of  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  for  all  that  Ohio  required 
was  two  years  study  of  the  law,  without  indication  of  where  this  study 
was  to  be. 

In  the  middle  states,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rales  were  more  ex- 
plicitly worded  to  require  an  actual  clerkship,  and  here  they  operated 
for  a  time  to  check  the  development  of  law  schools.^  New  York,  it  is 
true,  as  early  as  1797,  supplemented  its  regular  apprenticeship  system 
for  attorneys  by  a  rule  providing  that  every  person  who  had  "  regu- 


1  See  above,  pages  4-1-46. 
'  See  above,  page  126. 
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larly  pursued  juridical  studies  under  the  direction  or  instruction  of  a 
Professor  or  Counsellor  at  Law  for  four  years"  should  be  admitted  to  the 
superior  degree  of  counsellor.  This  effort  to  encourage  Kenfs  Colum- 
bia experiment  came  to  nothing,  however,  and  the  rule  was  rescinded  in 
1829.  In  1832  the  best  that  New  York  University  could  secure  from 
the  Supreme  Court  for  its  projected  law  school  was  permission  to  have  its 
course  count  as  two  years  on  the  seven  years  clerkship.  The  New  York 
City  Court  of  Common  Pleas  would  allow  law  school  work  to  count 
toward  only  one  of  the  four  years  of  preparation  that  it  re(|uired  for  ad- 
mission to  its  bar,  and  in  1845  the  Supreme  Court  reduced  its  allowance 
for  law  school  work  to  the  same  figure.  Pennsylvania,  meanwhile,  had 
made  no  concessions  at  all  in  its  less  extravagant  requirements.'  The 
path  was  finally  opened  to  law  school  development  in  New  York  in 
1846,  through  the  abolition,  by  the  Constitutional  Convention,  of  the 
entire  apprenticeship  system.  In  Pennsylvania  the  general  system  was 
retained,  but  in  1853,  in  the  case  of  bachelors  of  law  of  a  Pennsylvania 
college  or  university  who  had  been  admitted  to  practice  in  a  lower 
court,  the  Supreme  Court  waived  its  nonnal  requirement  of  one  or  two 
years  subsequent  practice  prior  to  admission  to  its  own  bar.^  The  Phila- 
delphia lower  courts  simultaneously  made  it  possible  for  graduates  of 
the  new  University  of  Pennsylvania  two-year  law  school  to  secure  ad- 
mission to  their  bars  as  promptly  as  office  students.  The  combined  ef- 
fect of  the  changes  made  by  both  courts  in  their  rules  for  admission 
was  to  permit  students  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  en- 
tering the  school  to  obtain  full  privileges  of  practice  in  two  years  in- 
stead of  four.  Students  under  twenty-one  were  still  obliged  to  serve 
an  additional  year's  clerkship  before  taking  their  bar  examinations  for 
admission  to  the  lower  courts,  but  —  if  they  secured  their  degree  — 
they  also  were  relieved  of  the  two  years'  delay  ordinarily  required  be- 
fore they  might  begin  Supreme  Court  practice. 

As  in  the  case  of  Harvard,  these  liberal  terms  showed  the  advantage 
of  having  a  judge  on  the  faculty. 

'  So  far,  at  least,  as  the  Supreme  Court  was  concerned.  Undoubtedly  Judge  Reed  nt 
Dickinson  and  Professor  Porter  at  Lafayette  saw  to  it  that  their  students  would  be  i 
admitted  to  local  practice  without  delay.  The  Philadelphia  bar,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
was  satisfied  with  its  smoothly  working  and  financially  profitable  apprenticeship! 
system. 

"The  Supreme  Court  did  not  conduct  any  examination  of  its  own.  The  exemption  of  I 
law  school  graduates  from  the  requirement  of  practice  in  the  lower  courts  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  "  diploma  privilege  "  proper  (exemption  of  graduates  from  bar 
examinations),  discussed  in  the  next  section. 
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The  question  whether  credit  should  be  allowed  for  work  done  in  a 
law  school  situated  outside  the  state  was  usually  merged  in  a  broader 
one — whether  credit  should  be  allowed  for  any  work  done  outside  the 
state.  If  it  were  allowed  at  all,  study  in  a  "national  law  school"  could 
usually  be  brought  within  the  terms  of  the  rule.  The  general  argu- 
ment, however,  against  law  school  study — that  it  may  be  defective  on 
the  practical  side — applies  with  peculiar  force  to  law  study  pursued 
outside  of  the  state  in  which  the  applicant  intends  to  practice.  There 
was,  accordingly,  some  hesitation  in  countenancing  this  departure  from 
the  original  theory  of  a  locally  apprenticed  bar.  New  York's  "Professor 
or  Counsellor"  was  in  1803  required  to  be  a  local  one.  In  several  states 
the  vacillating  policy  pursued  in  this  respect  reveals  an  early  conflict 
between  the  national  schools  and  the  local  profession.  Soutii  Carolina, 
in  1785,  accorded  to  law  school  work  the  earliest  explicit  recognition 
that  has  been  found  in  any  state.  Its  statute  admitted  to  practice  those 
who  had  studied  three  years  in  a  foreign  law  college,  and  in  addition 
passed  an  examination — this  latter  check  not  being  required,  at  this 
time,  in  the  case  of  applicants  admitted  after  a  four  years  local  clerk- 
ship. In  1796,  however,  the  state  again  required  a  local  clei'kship  of 
everybody.  In  1801  it  facilitated  attendance  at  Litchfield  by  an  amend- 
ment permitting  the  clerkship  to  be  served  in  or  out  of  the  state.*  In 
1806  this  was  modified  again  by  the  requirement  that  the  last  year 
must  be  spent  in  a  local  office.  Finally,  in  1812,  the  apprenticeship 
system  was  abolished.  Similarly,  in  Michigan,  the  struggles  of  Harvard 
partisans  may  be  seen  in  a  series  of  statutes  which,  in  1827,  required 
merely  an  attorney's  certificate  of  three  years  law  study  anywhere;  in 
1829  provided  that  not  more  than  one  year  of  law  school  study  might 
be  counted  toward  this;  in  1833  provided  that  any  amount  of  law 
school  study  might  be  counted,  if  it  were  not  less  than  a  year;  in  1838 
provided  that  the  examining  judges  should  determine  how  much  credit 
(not  more  than  a  year)  should  be  allowed  for  any  amount  of  time  spent 
in  a  law  school;  finally,  in  1846,  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  abolishing 
all  requirements  of  study. 

Gradually  the  majority  of  states  that  attempted  to  preserve  the  re- 
quirement of  a  prescribed  period  of  study  came  to  modify  the  original 
rigor  of  the  local-apprenticeship  system  in  one  or  another  of  the  ways 
indicated  by  these  states.  Sometimes  only  a  specified  part  of  the  period 

*  Calhoun  entered  Litchfield  under  this  rule. 
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need  be  spent  within  the  state,  or  in  an  office.'  Elsewhere  there  was 
usually  only  a  vague  requirement  that  the  applicant  must  have  studied 
or  read  law  during  the  specified  period.^  This  degradation  of  the  rule, 
for  which  Ohio  is  primarily  responsible,  made  anything  possible.  In  a 
very  few  cases,  the  rule  was  phrased  so  as  to  permit  the  entire  time  to 
be  spent  in  an  out-of-state  school,  while  yet  excluding  mere  private 
study.'  In  a  few  states  law  studies  pursued  outside  of  the  state  contin- 
ued, technically,  not  to  be  recognized,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  they 
had  been  pursued  in  a  law  school,  time  spent  in  this  way  would,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  be  counted.  Statutes  and  court  rules  which  on  their  face 
seemed  to  limit  the  applicant  to  local  office  work  must  have  been  in- 
terpreted in  the  light  of  the  growing  I'eputation  of  the  national  schools. 
Then  as  now  an  accommodating  attorney  could  undoubtedly  be  found 

1  South  Carolina,  1806-12,  see  text,  preceding  page. 

Massachusetts,  1810-36,  the  first  one  of  the  three  years  law  study  required  of  col- 
lege graduates,  or  the  first  two  of  the  five  years  required  of  others,  prior  to  admis- 
sion to  the  lower  courts,  might  be  spent  in  the  office  of  an  attorney  of  the  highest 
judicial  court  of  another  state. 

Maine,  1821-30,  one  of  the  three  years — 1830-37,  two  of  the  three  years  —  of  pro- 
fessional study  might  be  spent  outside  the  state. 

Michigan,  1829-33  ;  1838-46,  see  text. 

New  Hampshire,  1833-38,  two  years  of  the  three  required  of  college  graduates  or 
three  years  of  the  five  required  of  others,  prior  to  admission  to  the  lower  courts,  might 
be  spent  outside  the  state. 

New  York,  1845-46,  one  year  at  the  Harvard  or  Yale  schools  might  be  counted 
toward  the  minimum  three  years  clerkship  required  for  admission  as  attorney  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Legal  studies  regularly  pursued  in  another  state  might  also  be 
counted  toward  the  remaining  four  years  of  either  classical  or  professional  training. 

New  Jersey,  1855,  one  year,  1868,  one  and  a  half  years  of  law  school  work  might 
be  counted  toward  the  four  years  (or  for  college  graduates  three  years)  required  for 
admission  as  attorney. 

Rhode  Island,  1857,  one  and  a  half  years  of  the  two  years  required  of  college  grad- 
uates might  be  spent  in  a  law  school.  No  limitations  on  the  three  years  required  of 
others. 

Illinois.  For  a  few  years  prior  to  1865,  two  years  were  required  for  admission  to 
practice  in  Chicago.  Of  these  one  need  not  be  in  the  state. 

Colorado,  1861-66,  as  Illinois. 

Kansas,  1868.  Neither  of  the  two  years  which  must  be  spent  reading  law  was  re- 
quired to  have  been  spent  in  the  territory.  The  last  year,  however,  must  have  been 
spent  in  an  attorney's  office. 

Wyoming,  1869,  as  Kansas. 
''Ohio,  1819;  Michigan.  1837-29;  Maryland,  1832;  Montana,  1865;  Colorado,  1866; 
Oregon,  from  before  1870. 

'  South  Carolina  continued  the  tradition  started  in  1785  and  1801  (see  text)  by  requir- 
ing, in  1868,  either  two  years  in  a  local  office,  or  graduation  from  any  recognized  law 
school  in  the  United  States. 

The  Michigan  rule  of  1833  (see  text)  was  copied  by  its  daughter  territory,  Wiscon- 
sin, 1836-39,  with  a  reduction  of  the  total  period  from  three  years  to  two. 
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who  would  certify  that  the  years  spent  in  these  schools  had  been  spent 
"under  his  direction,"  or  even  "in  his  office." 

Looking  at  the  letter  of  the  law  only,  the  manner  in  which  law  school 
development  was  affected  by  the  existence  of  prescribed  period  pro- 
visions in  1870  may  be  exhibited  as  follows: 

System  of  Prepaeation  REttuiRED  by  the  Bar  Rules  in  1870 

Number  of 

,.,...  1..       ,  ,,  JurMictiona 

Jurisdictions  containing  law  schools 

Technically  entire  period  must  be  spent  under  local  practitioner  or  in  local 
law  school.  For  certain  types  of  applicants  (non-coUege  graduates  or  ap- 
plicants under  twenty-one)  the  period  prescribed  by  the  state  was  a  year 
longer  than  the  course  given  by  the  law  school,  thus  forcing  a  supplemen- 
tary year's  clerkship  (Connecticut,  Pennsylvania)  2 
Graduation  from  any  recognized  law  school  accepted  in  lieu  of  prescribed 
period  (South  Carolina)  1 
Requirement  phrased  in  general  terras  (Ohio)                                                     1 
No  period  of  preparation  prescribed                                                                    17     21 

Jurisdictions  not  containing  law  schools  : 

Technically  entire  period  must  be  spent  under  local  practitioner  ( Vermont, 
Delaware,  Washington  Territory)  3 

Technically  entire  period  must  be  spent  under  some  practitioner  (Ne- 
braska) 1 
Specified  portion  of  prescribed  period  might  be  spent  in  a  law  school  (Rhode 
Island,  New  Jersey,  Kansas,  Wyoming)                                                                    4 
Requirement  phrased  in  general  terms  (Maryland,  Colorado,  Montana, 
Oregon)                                                                                                                    4 
No  period  of  preparation  prescribed                                                                    14    26 
Total  number  of  jurisdictions  47 

Studyof  this  tablewill  showthat,  by  1870,  already  established  schools 
were  in  no  way  discriminated  against  by  such  old-fashioned  apprentice- 
ship requirements  as  lingered  in  their  home  states.  If  no  applicant  for 
admission  to  the  bar  was  required  to  go  to  a  law  school,  at  least  no  ap- 
plicant was  requii-edto  go  anywhere  else,  and  in  an  open  competition  the 
superior  system  of  instruction  was  in  a  position  to  carry  off  the  honors. 
If  preferential  treatment  was  accorded  to  either  type  of  applicant,  it 
was,  as  in  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina,  to  the  law  school  graduate. 
Moreover,  in  jurisdictions  where  no  law  schools  had  been  started,  the 
occasional  requirement  of  office  work,  even  if  enforced,  was  not  on  the 
whole  a  disadvantage  to  schools  in  other  states.  To  the  extent  that  the 
provision  tended  to  keep  students  out  of  existing  national  law  schools, 
it  also  tended  to  prevent  rival  schools  from  being  started  in  the  local- 
ities. Its  effect  in  either  direction,  however,  was  slight.  In  Rhode  Island 
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and  New  Jei"sey  the  amount  of  credit  allowed  for  law  school  work  was 
nicely  calculated  at  the  precise  length  of  the  Harvard  degree  course.  If 
these  states  chose  to  demand  additional  local  office  training  as  well,  this 
was  in  entire  harmony  with  the  theory  upon  which  the  Harvard  law 
school  was  founded.' 

Now,  if  prescribed  period  rules  are  so  phrased,  or  so  interpreted,  as 
to  permit  the  period  to  be  spent  in  a  law  school,  then  these  rules  are 
of  great  assistance  to  the  scliools.  The  principal  deterrent  upon  law 
school  attendance — unwillingness  on  the  part  of  applicants  to  devote 
an  adequate  time  to  their  education — is  removed.  The  additional  ex- 
pense involved  in  attending  a  law  school,  rather  than  frequenting  an 
office  in  one's  home  town,  is  a  small  consideration  beside  the  question 
of  whether  one  can  afford  the  time.  It  is  no  consideration  at  all  in  the 
case  of  a  school  that  caters  to  self-supporting  students. 

We  may  summarize  the  influence  of  the  ruined  apprenticeship  system 
upon  law  school  development  prior  to  1870  by  saying  that  the  remains 
of  this  system — those  portions  of  the  debris  that  remained  standing — 
were  for  a  time  somewhat  in  the  way,  but  that  with  a  little  adjust- 
ment they  became  converted  into  a  positive  prop  to  the  new  educa- 
tional structure. 

2.  Exemption  of  Law  School  Graduates  from  Bar  Examinations 
It  was  only  in  the  North,  however,  that  there  existed  these  state  re- 
quirements of  a  definite  period  of  preparation,  which  at  first  hampered, 
but  finally  protected,  the  law  schools.  The  southern  schools  from  the 
beginning,  and  after  1840  a  majority  of  the  schools  tliroughout  the 
country,  operated  in  an  absolutely  open  market  in  this  respect.  The 
necessity  of  somehow  passing  a  bar  examination  was  all  that  the  appli- 
cant, impatient  to  enter  practice,  need  bear  in  mind;  and  with  refer- 
ence to  this  requirement  tlie  schools  were  in  the  unfortunate  predica- 
ment that  if,  as  was  usually  the  case,  the  examination  did  not  amount 
to  anything,  applicants  could  puss  it  without  attending  the  school; 
while  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  courts,  manned  by  office-trained  judges, 

'  Chief  Justice  Parker's  views  as  to  the  practical  value  of  supplementary  office  work 
have  already  been  cited  in  tlie  text.  Judge  Story,  writing  at  the  same  date,  was  equally 
explicit.  He  says  in  his  review  of  Hoffman's  Course  of  Lxi/al  Sltuiy  {Miscellaneous 
WritinifH,  p.  243),  "  Such  a  situation  is  indispen.sable  after  the  student  shall  have  laid 
a  foundation  in  elementary  principles  under  the  guidance  of  a  learned  and  discreet 
lecturer.  He  will  then  be  prepared  to  reap  the  full  benefitsof  the  practice  of  an  attor- 
ney's office." 
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decided  that  since  this  was  the  only  barrier  upon  admission  it  ought 
to  be  a  serious  test,  the  examination  might  be  one  that  the  school 
graduates  were  not  fitted  by  their  training  to  pass.  It  was  natural  that 
these  schools,  being  in  so  much  worse  plight  than  those  protected  by 
the  prescribed  period,  should  be  the  first  to  apply  to  the  state  legis- 
latures for  special  privileges,  and  that  later  their  example  should  be 
followed  bv  these  others.  After  this,  the  revival  of  prescribed  period 
provisions,  in  modified  form,  became  a  subordinate  item  in  the  {)olicy 
of  the  schools.  As  recent  graduates  entered  into  politics,  and  thus  an 
element  friendly  to  the  schools  appeared  in  the  legislatures,  exemption 
of  future  graduates  from  all  examination  or  licensing  tests  was  boldly 
sought.  Even  when  the  bar  examination  amounted  to  nothing,  adver- 
tisement of  the  fact  that  law  school  graduates  need  not  take  it  was  cal- 
culated to  stimulate  attendance  in  at  least  three  ways.  Students  were  re- 
lieved of  the  m  terrorem  effect  that  even  the  weakest  examination  exer- 
cises upon  an  immature  mind.  In  many  cases  some  incidental  inconven- 
ience and  expense  would  be  obviated  as  well.  Above  all,  the  possession 
by  the  school  of  this  privilege  definitely  stamped  its  work  with  the  seal 
of  approval  by  the  state.  When  the  bar  examinations  were  notoriously  a 
farce — when,  also,  the  corresponding  privilege  of  exemption  from  medi- 
cal licensing  tests  was  one  that  medical  school  graduates  had  long  en- 
joyed'— it  seemed  almost  an  insult  to  withhold  the  same  mark  of  recogni- 
tion from  a  deserving  law  school.  The  argument  was  particularly  strong 
in  the  case  of  a  university  which  was  itself  supported  and  controlled  by 
the  state.  In  a  few  cases  there  was  added  to  these  considerations  the  fear 
that  the  state  authorities  might  set  a  wrong  kind  of  examination. 

This  "  diploma  privilege,"  as  it  is  usually  termed,  appeai-ed  in  Vir- 
ginia first  in  1842,  in  the  shape  of  a  statute  permitting  the  diploma  of 
graduation  from  any  university  or  college  law  school  in  the  state  to  take 
the  place,  in  Virginia's  complex  admission  system,^  of  the  usual  license. 

'  In  New  York  since  17!)7  ;  in  Maryland  since  1799.  See  Davis,  N.  S.,  Jlinlorj/  a/ Mn(l- 
ical  Edur.ation  and  Inglitutioiis  in  the  United  States,  1851.  Dr.  Davis  was  a  strong  op- 
ponent of  this  exemption,  which  at  the  time  he  wrote,  was  common  in  states  that 
possessed  any  regulations  at  all  affecting  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Such  regulations  of  medical  practice  have  never  had  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  raising  the  standards  of  the  profession  as  a  whole  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  level 
already  reached  by  the  schools,  or  by  certain  schools.  It  was  therefore  natural  that 
in  many  states  the  graduates  of  these  schools  should  have  been  exempted  from  the 
regulations.  Experience  demonstrated,  however,  that  even  in  medical  education  this 
was  a  mistaken  policy. 
^  See  above,  page  97. 
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In  this  case  there  was  nothing  in  the  examinations  conducted  by  the 
judges  to  hamper  the  work  of  any  school.  The  passage  of  the  act  was 
dictated  entirely  by  the  general  considerations  above  described.  It  rep- 
resented mere  legislative  favoritism  of  the  law  schools  maintained  by 
William  and  Mary  and  by  the  University  of  Virginia,  at  the  expense 
of  other  methods  of  legal  education — notably  rival  private  law  schools. 
It  was  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  laissez-faire  spirit  of  Jeffer- 
sonian  idealism,  and  was  repealed  in  1849  at  the  instance  of  Professor 
Minor  of  the  University  school,  who  informed  the  Code  Revisors  that 
he  thought  it  "better  for  those  institutions,  as  well  as  the  young  gen- 
tlemen who  graduate  therein,  that  they  should  not  enjoy  this  ex- 
clusive privilege;  but  that  their  fitness  to  practise  law  should  be  tested 
in  the  same  way  with  students  in  private  offices  or  in  private  law 
schools."' 

This  repudiation  of  legislative  coddling  exhibits  Professor  Minor  in 
a  highly  favorable  light.  And  in  a  state  where  there  were  no  existing 
bar  standards,  and  the  reputation  of  the  State  University  was  such  that 
its  lead  was  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  courts,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  Minor's  was  a  wise  and  broad-minded  policy.  As  a  doctrine 
of  universal  application,  however,  it  does  not  quite  meet  the  situation 
that  exists  when  courts  attempt,  independently  of  the  local  law  school, 
to  develop  a  rigid  system  of  examinations,  uniform  for  all  applicants, 
however  trained.  This  was  the  handicap  under  which  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Louisiana  labored  in  1855.  The  Supreme 
Court  had  prescribed  a  list  of  textbooks,  in  which  for  fifteen  years  there 
had  been  no  change.  A  standing  committee  existed  to  examine  New 
Orleans  applicants  upon  these  texts.  This  was  obviously  an  intolerable 
clog  upon  the  development  of  the  law  school  curriculum.  It  excused, 
if  it  did  not  justify,  the  enactment  that  year  of  legislation  exempting 
law  graduates  of  the  State  University  from  any  further  educational 
tests  for  admission  to  practice. 

After  this  precedent,  other  schools  secured  similar  legislation,  some- 

>  Report  of  the  Keeuore,  1849,  p.  834. 

Minor  had  also  two  other  objects  in  desiring  the  change:  "one,  that  the  Judges 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  with  what  degree  of  thoroughness  students 
were  prepared  for  the  practice ;  and  the  other,  that  these  dignitaries  might  have  be- 
fore them,  in  young  men  educated  liere,  a  much  higher  standard  of  attainment  than 
they  had  been  wont  to  require."  Letter  to  Lewis  L.  Delafield,  printed  in  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Let/al  Education  and  Admissions  to  the  Bar,  made  to  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  18T6,  p.  14. 
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times  with  a  similar  excuse;'  more  often  merely  to  stimulate  attend- 
ance. In  the  North  an  intermediate  step,  suggested,  it  would  appear,  by 
the  Connecticut  statute  regulating  admission  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion,* W61S  necessary  before  any  school  dared  to  ask  for  the  fuU  exemp- 
tion privilege.  This  intermediate  step  was  to  have  the  state  admitting 
authorities  conduct  the  examination  for  the  school's  own  degree.  The 
opening  of  Professor  Dwight's  school  at  Hamilton  College,  in  a  remote 
village  of  New  York,  was  made  possible  in  this  same  year,  1855,  by  a 
special  act  of  the  legislature  authorizing  the  court  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  counsellors  to  examine  candidates  for  the  LL.B.  at  the  school. 
Students  whom  this  committee  should  recommend  for  the  degree  would 
be  admitted  to  practice  without  further  formalities.  This  seemed  like 
a  reasonable  attempt  to  reduce  geographical  inconvenience  to  a  mini- 
mum, but  the  practical  operation  even  of  this  act,  and  of  similar  legis- 
lation enacted  the  following  year  for  the  benefit  of  Ohio  schools,  could 
not  have  been  very  different  from  complete  exemption  from  court  con- 
trol.' In  1859  the  authorities  of  the  Albany  Law  School,  without  the 
slightest  excuse  on  geographical  grounds,  were  able  to  take  the  final 
step.  They  secured  legislation  which,  in  terms,  constituted  their  own 
faculty  the  examining  committee  for  admission  to  practice.  The  fol- 
lowing year  Dwight  secured  a  similar  privilege  for  his  new  Columbia 
law  school,  and  established  the  constitutionality  of  this  legislation  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  against  the  heated  resistance 
of  the  Supi'eme  Court  judges.  New  York  University,  of  course,  insisted 
upon  receiving  the  same  favor.*  One  of  the  inherent  vices  of  the  diploma 
privilege  already  appeared — the  practical  impossibility  of  according  it 
to  one  without  according  it  to  all  the  law  schools  of  a  state.  By  1870 
nine  schools,  in  seven  states,  had  secured  the  privilege.  Along  with  many 
minor  variations,  one  feature  was  present  in  every  case.  Graduates  of 

lAconventionof  Georgia  Superior  Court  judges,  during  the  thirties,  defined  the  con- 
tent of  their  examination   in  very  general  terms.  The  New  York  Supreme  Court 
judges,  in  1858,  drew  up  a  more  elaborate  list  of  subjects. 
2  See  Davis,  p.  96. 

s  In  Ohio  the  legal  effect  of  the  examinations  held  at  the  schools  was  merely  to  admit 
students  to  practice.  The  schools,  however,  naturally  conferred  their  degrees  on  the 
basis  of  the  same  examinations,  so  that  the  final  result  was  the  same  as  at  Hamilton. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  tradition,  one  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  in  the 
Cincinnati  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Night  Law  School, as  late  as  1915,  was  "  admission  to  practice 
law  in  the  State  where  the  applicant  resides  at  the  time  of  graduation." 
*  Dwight  appeared  as  counsel  for  both  schools.  See  Matter  of  Graduates,  10  Abbot's 
Practice  (I860).  348 ;  Inre  Cooper,  11  Abbot's  Practice  (1860),  301,  or  (less  full  report) 
22  N.Y.  C7,  for  a  very  interesting  exhibition  of  judicial  temper. 
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these  schools  were  entitled  to  practice  without  undergoing  any  inde- 
pendent educational  test  at  the  hands  of  state  authorities.' 

Occasionally  the  schools  established  such  friendly  relations  with  the 
courts  or  practitioners  of  their  state  that  they  could  obtain  the  di- 
ploma privilege  without  recourse  to  the  legislature.  In  1863  the  Chi- 
cago examining  committee  formally  extended  the  privilege  to  gradu- 
ates of  the  old  University  of  Chicago  law  school,  but  two  years  later 
this  rule  disappeared  in  a  general  overturn.  No  other  formal  instance, 
prior  to  1870,  has  been  found.  Undoubtedly,  however,  examining  courts 
or  committees  were  often  influenced  in  an  applicant's  favor  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  graduate  of  a  local  school.  Indeed,  Professor  Minor  found 
it  a  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Virginia  judges  that,  as  late  as  1876, 
they  usually  declined  to  examine  his  graduates.^  Almost  invariably  the 
formal  privilege  was  restricted  to  graduates  of  a  local  law  school,  and 
no  distinction  was  made  in  the  examination  required  of  other  appli- 
cants, whether  they  had  been  trained  in  an  office  or  in  an  out-of-state 
law  school.  Each  state  was  interested  primarily  in  protecting  its  own 
infant  industries.  The  Louisiana  statute,  however,  was  notable  in  that 
it  exempted  graduates  of  out-of-state  schools  from  the  usual  compre- 
hensive committee  examination,  substituting  merely  an  examination  by 

1 1855,  Louisiana.  Law  graduates  of  the  State  University  were  entitled  to  secure 
license  from  the  court  on  evidence  of  good  cliaracter.  And  see  text,  below. 

1857,  Mississippi.  The  diploma  of  the  State  University  law  class  was  made  equiva- 
lent to  a  license. 

1859,  Georgia.  The  act  incorporating  the  Lumpkin  Law  School  (affiliated  with  the 
State  University)  empowered  its  officials  to  grant  diplomas  which  should  entitle  the 
holders  to  practice  upon  payment  of  the  usual  fees  and  taking  the  oath. 

1859,  New  York.  The  University  of  Albany  faculty  were  constituted  an  examining 
committee  whose  recommendation,  as  evidenced  by  their  diploma,  if  given  for  not  less 
than  three  terms  of  twelve  weeks,  would  admit  to  practice. 

1860,  New  York  University.  The  same,  but  a  diploma  given  for  two  terms  of  twelve 
weeks  and  one  year's  study  of  law  elsewhere  would  also  suffice. 

1860,  Columbia  College.  Similar,  but  the  committee  consisted  of  the  professors  and 
the  Law  Committee  of  the  Trustees,  and  the  course  of  study  must  cover  eighteen 
months. 

1860,  Tennessee.  The  law  faculty  of  Cumberland  University  "or  any  other  law 
schools  in  this  state  shall  have  the  same  power  to  grant  license  to  practice  law  in  the 
courts  of  this  state  that  the  judges  of  the  courts  now  have." 

1863,  Michigan.  The  courts  were  forbidden  to  require  examination  when  satisfied 
that  applicant  was  a  law  graduate  of  the  State  University. 

1K70,  Wisconsin.  Law  graduates  of  the  State  University  were  entitled  to  admission 
upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  of  graduation. 

*  "The  barren  compliment  is,  in  my  estimation,  a  poor  recompense  for  the  benefit 
which  the  school  and  the  profession  might  derive  from  putting  our  neophytes  through 
their  paces  before  the  judges."  Letter  to  Delafield,  cited  above. 
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the  Supreme  Court.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Louisiana  jurisprudence  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  other  states  by  a  strong  and  (juite  individual 
sti'ain  of  French  law,  this  was  a  remarkable  recognition  of  the  value  of 
law  school  training  in  general.  The  statute  showed  a  discriminating 
liberality  that  is  seldom  found  in  bar  admission  requirements. 

Finally,  in  Oregon,  where  no  law  school  existed,  the  Supreme  Court 
adopted,  before  1870,  a  rule  of  quite  singular  generosity.  It  provided 
that  the  diploma  of  any  school  that  would  admit  to  practice  in  its  own 
state  would  also  admit  to  practice  there. 


CHAPTER  XXn 

REACTION  OF  THE  NEW  LEGAL  PROFESSION 
AGAINST  LAW  SCHOOL  PRIVILEGES 

THE  preceding  chapter  makes  clear  that,  immediately  prior  to  the 
organization  of  bar  associations,  the  law  schools  were  beginning 
to  take  the  leadin  the  development  of  bar  admission  rules.  When  ques- 
tions arose  which  affected  their  interests,  and  thereby  those  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  the  schools  were  in  a  position  to  negotiate  directly 
with  courts  and  legislatures.  The  common  device  of  putting  a  judge 
on  the  faculty  was  of  great  assistance  in  promoting  harmonious  rela- 
tions with  the  courts.  The  political  ambitions  of  their  young  grad- 
uates ensured  their  representation  on  the  floor  of  the  legislature.  In 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  ways  active  educational  institutions  pos- 
sessed a  gi-eat  advantage  over  unorganized  practitioners.  The  schools 
were  not  yet  strong  enough  to  supplant  the  existing  low  requirements 
for  bar  admission  with  stringent  new  rules  designed  to  fortify  their 
work.  They  were,  however,  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  old  require- 
ments from  being  manipulated  to  their  own  disadvantage. 


1.  Professional  Criticism  of  Law  Schools 
With  the  advent  of  the  bar  associations,  a  new  force,  however  ineffi- 
ciently organized,  had  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  has  proved  impossible 
for  these  two  forces  to  unite  on  a  comprehensive  programme.  Such  a 
programme,  which  provided,  among  other  things,  that  David  Hoff- 
man's entire  course  of  study,  at  least,  should  be  given  in  a  three-year 
law  school,  was,  indeed,  laid  before  the  American  Bar  Association  in 
1879  by  its  Committee  on  Legal  Education.  The  recommendation  rep- 
resented, however,  only  the  views  of  the  three  gentlemen  who  signed  it, 
and  received  scant  courtasy  from  the  Association.  It  is  not  by  formu- 
lating and  gradually  realizing  comprehensive  programmes  of  reform 
that  American  democracy  expresses  itself.  Legal  education  has  been 
patched  up  since  then  in  the  usual  way  in  which  our  laws  and  our  in- 
stitutions develop.  Sometimes  the  bar  association  and  the  schools  have 
worked  together  to  deepen  and  elaborate  and  generally  to  perfect  the 
rut  into  which  law  schools  and  bar  admission  i-ules  had  fallen,  without 
introducing  any  essentially  new  ideas.  Sometimes  schoolmen  continued 
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to  be  sufficiently  in  control  of  the  local  situation  to  be  able  to  develop 
their  institutions  along  such  lines  as  seemed  best  to  them,  unassisted 
but  unhampered  by  the  practitioners.  Sometimes,  however,  schoolmen's 
and  practitioners'  theories  of  education  came  into  conflict  with  one  an- 
other. Two  main  streams  of  development  had  been  started :  the  original 
movement  to  foster  law  schools,  itself  soon  to  be  complicated  by  the  di- 
vei-sification  of  these  schools;  and  a  more  recent  movement  emanating 
from  the  new  profession,  to  raise  standards.  At  the  point  where  these  two 
streams  came  together  —  the  provision  made  for  law  schools,  namely, 
in  the  rules  for  admission  to  the  bar — countercurrents  developed. 

The  older  practitioners,  influential  in  the  professional  movement, 
and  without  law  school  training  themselves,  saw  most  clearly  that 
their  trust  in  the  schools  had  been  betrayed.  While  they  recognized 
that  a  good  law  school  training  was  desirable,  they  conceived  it  to  be 
part  of  their  responsibility  to  make  it  good.  They  sought  to  impose 
upon  the  schools  their  own  educational  standards.^  On  the  other  hand, 
the  school  authorities  felt,  very  naturally,  that  a  movement  not  engi- 
neered by  themselves  was  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  strong- 
est expression  of  this  feeling  was  voiced  by  Dean  Langdell  of  Har- 
vard with  especial  reference  to  two  occurrences :  the  failure  of  some  of 
his  graduates  in  the  recently  established  Massachusetts  county  board's 
examination,  and  the  refusal  of  the  New  York  court  to  allow  credit, 
toward  its  prescribed  period,  for  time  spent  in  an  out-of-state  law 
school.^  After  noting  that  the  law  schools  had  not  participated  at  all 
in  the  movement  to  raise  the  standards  of  admission  in  these  leading 
states,  and  that  it  was  not  "  in  any  degree  the  aim  or  object  of  the 
movement  either  to  support  and  strengthen  law  schools  or  to  make  use 
of  them  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  in  view,"  he  threatened  reprisals 
in  the  following  words: 

"While  this  state  of  things  continues,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
school  has  much  less  to  hope  than  to  fear  from  any  so-called  efforts 

1  See  especially  Lewis  L.  Delafield's  vigorous  attack  upon  the  New  York  schools  in 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Legal  Education  and  Admissions  to  the  Bar,  made  to  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1876.  Short  period  of  instruction, 
absence  of  entrance  requirements,  and  pecuniary  interest  in  securing  students  were 
his  principal  grounds  of  criticism. 

2  Langdell  did  not  specifically  mention  the  Massachusetts  situation.  Much  of  his 
argument,  however,  is  clearly  directed  to  this  point.  As  to  the  facts  involved,  see  1* 
American  Law  liemmo  (1880),  76.  "Quite  a  local  stir  was  made  by  their  unexpected 
rejection  of  a  number  of  respectable  graduates  of  the  neighboring  law  schools." 
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to  raise  the  standard  of  legal  education ;  and  that  its  interest  lies 
rather  in  the  direction  of  opening  the  legal  profession  to  all  the 


world."' 


This  utterance  shows  how  sharply  contrasted  are  the  points  of  view 
naturally  held,  with  equal  sincerity,  by  practitionei-s  and  by  schoolmen. 
To  practitionei-s,  the  schools  constitute  only  one  element  among  sev- 
eral that  must  be  supervised  and  improved,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  general  educational  level.  To  schoolmen,  assistance  in  developing 
their  institutions,  according  to  their  own  ideals,  constitutes  the  essential 
feature  of  educational  advance,  to  which  all  other  considerations  should 
be  subordinated. 

2.  Crediting  of  Law  School  Work  toward  the  Prescribed  Period 
Pinor  to  the  Civil  War,  as  we  have  seen,*  the  law  schools  had  demanded 
from  the  admitting  authorities  either  of  two  privileges.  If  a  definite 
period  of  law  study  was  prescribed,  then  study  in  the  law  school  must 
be  allowed  to  count  toward  this  requirement.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  only  test  was  a  bar  examination,  then — whether  this  examination 
amounted  to  anything  or  not  —  it  was  often  insisted  that  gi-aduatesof 
the  law  school  should  be  exempted  from  it.  After  the  Civil  War,  the 
schools  grew  bolder.  The  old  University  of  Chicago  law  school  (present 
law  department  of  Northwestern  University)  was  the  first  school,  in  a 
state  where  a  period  of  law  study  was  prescribed,  to  secure  exemption 
of  its  graduates  from  the  examination.  This  privilege  was  accorded  as 
a  substitute  for  the  more  moderate  one  of  permitting  time  spent  in  the 
school  to  be  reckoned  as  the  equivalent  of  office  study.  The  substitu- 
tion was  effected  in  1863,  and  lasted  only  until  the  requirement  of  a 
prescribed  period  was  itself  abolished  in  1865.  I^ter,  there  were  a  few 
similar  instances  in  other  states.'  Since,  in  such  cases,  applicants,  not  ax:- 

1  Annual  lieports  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  Harvard  Colhije,  1876-77,  p.  87. 
Extracts  from  Langdell's  attack  appeared  in  12  American  Law  lUview  {187S),  601. 
'  Preceding  chapter. 

'  Pennsylvania,  1876,  time  allowance  for  admission  to  Philadelphia  courts  converted 
into  exemption  from  examination,  coupled  with  abolition  of  the  additional  year's 
clerkship  for  graduates  over  twenty-one.  This  was  criticized  as  pfoing  too  far.  The 
Supreme  Court  repealed  its  old  exemption  of  law  graduates  from  the  requirement  of 
lower-court  practice  prior  to  admission  to  its  own  bar,  and  by  1881  examinations  were 
again  required  in  the  lower  courts. 

Louisiana,  1877-1911,  having  already  the  diploma  privilege,  introduced  therequire- 
ment  of  a  clerkship  for  non-graduates. 

Minnesota,  1889-91,  introduced  the  two  provisions  simultaneously. 
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tual  graduates,  were  held  to  a  period  of  service  under  an  attorney,  this 
was  a  great  aid  to  the  exempted  schools,  both  in  securing  and  in  retain- 
ing their  students. 

The  difficulty  with  provisions  of  this  sort  was  that  they  ran  counter 
to  the  interests  of  schools  situated  outside  of  the  state.  These  were 
unable  to  secure  an  extension  of  the  diploma  privilege  to  their  own 
graduates.'  They  accordingly  exerted  their  influence  to  allow  time  spent 
with  them  to  be  counted  toward  the  prescribed  period.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  easiest  way  to  phrase  the  rules  was  to  give  credit  for 
time  spent  in  any  school.  In  1881  the  American  Bar  Association  recom- 
mended the  allowance  of  law  school  ci-edit  in  this  indiscriminating 
manner,  and  this  is  now  the  invariable  rule.  Wherever  a  definite  period 
of  preparation  is  prescribed,  time  spent  in  any  law  school  may  be 
counted  toward  it,  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  one  or  more 
local  schools  enjoy  the  diploma  privilege  in  addition. 

Such  being  the  general  principle  on  which  all  parties  — local  schools, 
"national"  schools  and  the  profession  itself — have  agreed,  two  points 
remained  to  be  settled:  first,  how  much  law  school  work,  and  second, 
how  little  law  school  work,  might  be  thus  credited? 

As  to  the  first  point,  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the  profession  has  al- 
ways been  that  even  a  complete  law  school  course  is  inadequate  prepa- 
ration for  admission  to  the  bar,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  practical 
office  work  should  therefore  be  i-equired  in  addition.  The  law  schools 
have  disputed  this  contention,  and  in  general  they  have  won  their 
point.  Occasionally,  they  have  even  succeeded  in  securing  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  time  required  of  law  school  students.^  In  a  few  states 
additional  time  in  office  practice  is  still  called  for,  but  permission  to 
satisfy  the  requirement  during  summer  vacations,  or  the  operation  of 
the  diploma  privilege,  makes  the  rule  of  no  great  practical  importance 
so  far  as  local  schools  are  concerned.  Upon  out-of-state  schools  it  of 
coui-se  bears  a  little  harder.  In  New  York,  for  other  than  college  grad- 
uates, the  total  period  is  four  years,  to  include  at  least  one  year  of  con- 

1  The  partial  Louisiana  exemption  was  abolished  in  1877  ;  the  broad  Oregon  exemp- 
tion in  1880. 

^  For  an  obsolete  Pennsylvania  instance,  compare  page  ^44.  Between  1890  and  1907 
the  period  for  non-college  graduates  in  Connecticut  was  three  years,  unless  they 
were  law  school  graduates,  in  which  case  two  years  (as  for  college  graduates)  would 
suffice.  Since  in  all  cases  one  year  must  have  been  spent  in  the  state,  this  was  in  the 
immediate  interest  of  the  Yale  law  school.  The  rule  replaced  one  under  which  Yale 
enjoyed  the  diploma  privilege.  In  Michigan,  since  1913,  the  period  for  office  students 
has  been  four  years,  as  against  three  years  for  law  school  students. 
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tinuous  clerkship;  allowances  for  vacations,  however,  make  the  total 
time  less  for  a  combination  of  school  and  office  work  than  for  office 
work  only.  In  general  the  requirement  of  supplementary  office  work, 
in  its  present  fragmentary  form,  constitutes  a  hardship  to  the  student, 
with  little  compensating  educational  or  ethical  gain.  Whether,  in  spite 
of  this,  the  principle  involved  —  the  encouragement  of  practical  train- 
ing—  is  of  such  importance  that  it  should  be  carried  out  more  effec- 
tively than  occurs  in  any  state  to-day,  is  a  matter  of  current  controversy, 
as  to  which  a  word  will  be  said  later. ^ 

A  less  generally  recognized  deficiency  in  our  present  bar  admission 
rules  is  the  opportunity  they  afford  applicants  to  build  up  a  prescribed 
period  of  study  by  piecing  together  small  bits  of  law  school  and  of  office 
work.  Originally,  several  of  the  states,  notably  Pennsylvania,  accepted 
time  spent  in  a  law  school,  in  satisfaction  of  the  required  period,  only 
in  case  the  student  had  taken  the  entire  course  required  by  the  law 
school,  and  had  graduated.  Under  early  advanced  standing  rules,  how- 
ever, the  schools  allowed  time  spent  in  other  schools  and  in  offices  to  be 
counted  as  part  of  their  own  residential  period,  leading  to  their  own 
degree.  This  practice  militated  against  a  restriction  of  the  privilege,  and 
the  American  Bar  Association  resolution  of  1881,  recommending  the 
counting  of  time  spent  in  a  law  school,  was  unfortunately  phrased,  in 
this  as  in  other  respects,  in  too  general  terms. ^  Occasionally  to-day  ap- 
plicants who  come  from  law  schools  situated  outside  of  the  state  are 
exempted  from  requirements  of  local  study  only  in  case  they  are  grad- 
uates.' So  far,  however,  as  local  schools  are  concerned,  it  is  the  mvan- 
able  rule  that  a  partially  completed  course  of  study  will  be  accepted. 
The  possession  of  a  law  school  degree  is  no  longer  invoked  to  justify 
the  exemption  of  school-trained  students,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the 
traditional  apprenticeship  period  under  an  attorney.  This  exemption 
is  accorded  for  any  amount  of  time  spent  in  a  law  school;  the  degree 
constitutes  the  basis  not  for  this  privilege,  but — in  some  states — for 

»  Page  286. 

*  "The  time  spent  in  any  chartered  and  properly  conducted  law  school  ought  to  be 
counted  in  any  state  as  an  equivalent  to  the  same  time  spent  in  an  attorney's  office  in 
such  state  in  computing  the  period  of  study  prescribed  for  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  Bar." 

'  Owing  to  the  special  peculiarities  of  Louisiana  law,  it  was  many  years  before  any 
credit  was  allowed  here  for  study  pursued  outside  the  state.  At  present,  however, 
graduates  of  out-of-state  schools  are  permitted  to  take  the  examination.  In  Con- 
necticut such  graduates  are  now  exempted  from  the  requirement,  otherwise  imposed, 
of  local  study  during  at  least  one  year. 
Compare  the  New  York  rule  of  1878-82,  page  260,  note  2. 
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the  broader  one  of  exemption  from  the  bar  examination  also.  While 
this  result  may  be  regarded  as  a  victory  for  the  schools  as  against  the 
profession,  it  is  a  victory  that  works  no  benefit  to  either.  Students  who 
fail  in  their  school  examinations  are  tempted  to  abandon  the  institu- 
tion in  favor  of  the  easier  attorney's-office  and  bar-examination  road. 
The  bar  examiners  are  compelled  to  read  the  papers  of  young  men  whose 
training  has  consisted  of  uncoordinated  scraps.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  as  to  the  adequacy  of  a  complete  law  school  course,  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  admission  to  the  bar,  there  ought  not  to  be  two  opinions  as  to 
the  inadequacy  of  an  uncompleted  or  unsuccessful  law  school  course, 
pieced  out  by  unsupervised  work  in  an  office  or  in  private  study.^ 

3.  New  York  Controversy 
The  varying  points  of  view  of  the  schools  and  of  the  profession,  and 
the  danger  that  in  the  attempt  at  reconciliation  a  compromise  may 
be  effected  that  is  harmful  to  both,  were  strikingly  illustrated  in  New 
York,  where  an  unusually  strong  law  school  early  came  into  conflict 
with  an  unusually  strong  bar  association.  The  profession  here  took  a 
position  in  regard  to  the  counting  of  law  school  study  which  greatly 
intensified  the  schools'  desire  to  be  free  from  all  burdensome  regula- 
tions. Theodore  Dwight  certainly  had  some  justification  for  organizing, 
as  he  did,  a  legislative  machine  to  ensure  retention  of  his  Columbia 
diploma  privilege  when  the  Court  of  Appeals,  having  been  given  power 
by  the  legislature  to  determine  the  educational  qualifications  of  appli- 
cants who  were  obliged  to  take  the  regular  bar  examination,  niled  in 
1871  that  such  applicants  must  have  studied  law  three  years,  towards 
which  only  one  year's  study  in  Harvard,  Yale  or  a  local  school  con- 

'  The  following  is  a  typical  and  by  no  means  extreme  instance  of  what  occurs  under 
current  bar  admission  rules.  At  the  end  of  two  years  irregular  attendance  at  a  cer- 
tain western  state  university  law  school,  a  student  had  failed  to  pass  examinations  in 
about  one-fourth  of  his  first-year  work,  half  of  the  work  of  the  next  semester,  and 
all  the  work  of  the  final  semester.  He  was  eventually  expelled  from  the  school.  He 
was  entitled,  however,  to  certificates  showing  that  he  had  completed  one  and  two- 
thirds  years  of  the  three  years  study  required  for  admission  to  the  bar. 

Often  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  rule  is  accentuated  by  lax  administration.  The 
following  passage  is  quoted  from  a  report  made  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  concern- 
ing admission  to  the  bar  in  a  southern  state':  "At  the  February,  1914,  examination 
an  applicant,  in  conversation,  admitted  that  he  had  studied  law  only  four  months, 
part  of  the  time  at  the  state  university,  part  of  the  time  with  a  lawyer  and  part  of 
the  time  by  himself.  He  also  stated  that  his  father,  a  lawyer,  would  not  give  him  a 
fabe  certificate  of  two  years  law  study  and  that  he  had  to  go  and  get  his  certificate 
elsewhere.  He  passed  the  examination." 

For  recent  efforts  to  remedy  this  evil  in  New  York,  see  below,  page  263. 
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nected  with  a  college  or  university  might  be  counted.'  In  1877  tlie 
more  reasonable  rule  was  adopted  that  only  a  single  year's  clerkship 
would" be  recjuired,  in  addition  to  time  spent  in  a  law  school.  This  law 
school  must,  however,  be  a  local  one.  It  was  this  absolute  exclusion  of 
out-of-state  schools  from  any  participation  in  the  training  of  New  York 
lawyers — a  discrimination  the  more  marked  because  the  local  schools 
still  preserved,  by  legislative  favor,  the  diploma  privilege — that  was 
the  ostensible  occasion  of  Langdell's  attack  upon  the  theory  of  inde- 
pendent bar  examinations,  and  all  "st)-called  efforts  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  legal  educati(m."^ 

The  primary  reason  for  the  distrust  of  law  schools  evinced  in  these 
rules  was  a  growing  feeling  in  the  profession  that  the  schools  were  weak 
on  the  side  of  practice.  In  the  case  of  a  small  local  school,  enough  might 
be  done  along  this  line  to  satisfy  the  not  over-exigent  practitioners. 
Harvard  and  Columbia,  however,  were  not  simply  weak  on  this  side. 
They  Avere  deliberately  and  avowedly  neglecting  this  phase  of  legal 
education,  in  favor  of  other  branches  of  the  law  that  they  considered 
of  greater  importance.  In  spite  of  Langdell's  assertion'  that  there  was 
no  settled  tradition  of  law  training,  there  was  among  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  a  very  well-defined  tradition  of  close  cooperation  be- 
tween law  school  and  office.  These  gentlemen  believed  that  the  large 
national  schools,  in  departing  from  this  tradition,  were  going  hopelessly 
astray,  and  accordingly  they  bent  their  energies  to  remedying  this  sit- 
uation. One  form  that  their  activities  took  was  the  founding  of  new 
practical  law  schools,  whereby  daily  half-and-half  theoretical  and  office 
training  might  be  given  — the  English  theory  of  legal  education,  which 
Benjamin  F.  Butler  had  long  before  this  tried  to  introduce  in  the  un- 
successful experiment  at  New  York  University.*  Another  form  was  the 
adoption  of  the  bar  admission  rules  just  described,  designed — in  imi- 

1  This  extraordinarily  niggardly  recognition  of  the  law  schools  may  have  been  an  act 
of  retaliation  by  the  Court  for  not  being  given  full  control  by  the  legislature.  It  rep- 
resented, however,  the  traditional  recognition  accorded  to  law  school  work,  in  this 
state,  prior  to  the  abolition  of  the  prescribed  period  in  184G.  Compare  page  244. 

*  The  president  of  the  University  also  protested,  and  the  discrimination  was  removed 
the  following  year,  except  that,  for  the  moment,  mere  time  spent  in  an  out-of-stiite 
law  school  would  not  be  credited.  In  addition  to  the  one-year  clerkship,  graduation 
from  a  two-year  school  which  required  a  public  examination  for  its  degree  was  neces- 
sary. Since  1883  the  usual  custom  of  counting  scraps  of  time  in  any  school  has  been 
followed. 

'  See  below,  page  269. 

*  As  to  this  line  of  development  in  law  schools,  see  below,  pages  395,  399. 
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tation  of  similar  provisions  that  had  survived  in  states  where  law 
school  influence  was  weak' — to  ensure  a  supplementary  clerkship  of  at 
least  a  given  amount.  It  is  significant  that  no  corresponding  minimum 
of  law  school  work  was  named,  nor  any  sec[uence  recfuired  for  the  two 
types  of  training. 

The  reform  to  which  Lewis  L.  Delafield,  however,  himself  a  Columbia 
College  graduate,  devoted  himself  during  seven  strenuous  years  in  New 
York  ^  went  farther  than  this.  It  was  nothing  less  than  a  revival,  in 
slightly  modified  form,  of  the  original  Harvard  idea.  He  wished  grad- 
uation from  a  law  school  to  be  followed  by  an  obligatory  year's  clerk- 
ship, thus  providing  a  combination  of  theoretical  and  practical  work 
and  at  the  same  time  doing  away  with  the  vicious  system  of  adding  to- 
gether scraps  of  both  types  of  training.  To  this  end  it  was  necessary 
to  repeal  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  New  York  schools  of  passing 
their  graduates  directly  into  practice.  Incidentally,  Delafield  sharply 
attacked,  on  principle,  the  exemption  of  these  graduates  from  the  reg- 
ular bar  examination,  but  it  is  evidence  of  how  strongly  he  felt  in  re- 
gard to  his  supplementary  clerkship  year  that  he  was  willing  to  waive 
his  objections  to  this  examination  privilege  for  the  sake  of  securing  his 
major  reform.  It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  Langdell,  although  he 
agreed  with  the  position  assumed  by  the  judges  of  the  New  York  Su- 
pi'eme  Court,'  and  later  by  the  American  Bar  Association,  that  all  that 
was  requisite  was  that  law  school  study  might  be  freely  credited  on  a 
prescribed  and  reasonably  long  term  of  pupilage,  was  willing  to  accept 
Delafield's  j)lan  in  this  form.*  Had  these  two  gentlemen,  representing 
two  quite  different  interests,  been  allowed  to  have  their  way,  this  not 
unreasonable  compromise  might  have  been  effected.  The  New  York  sys- 
tem would  then  have  resembled  somewhat  the  situation  that  obtained 
in  medical  education.^ 
1  See  above,  page  247. 

'  1875-82.  See  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Leffal  Education  and  Admissions  to  the  Bar, 
made  to  the  Assoriation  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  Neio  York,  187(),  and  3-G  X'mr  York 
State  Bar  Association  Reports  (1879-82),  for  an  account  of  Delafield's  great  fight. 
'  In  a  petition  addressed  to  the  legislature,  187.5.  Under  the  new  statute  they  adminis- 
tered the  examinations  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
*  Report,  pp.  92,  9.5.  In  one  important  respect,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  section, 
Langdell  disagreed  with  the  judges.  He  did  not  favor  a  stringent  bar  examination. 
5  In  his  report  to  the  Bar  Association,  Delafield  adduced  as  a  precedent  the  niles  of 
the  Philadelphia  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Unluckily  thiscourt  introduced  the  diploma 
privilege,  admitting  directly  into  practice,  the  same  year.  In  an  address  delivered  be- 
fore the  American  Social  Science  Association  the  following  year,  Delafield  accord- 
ingly invoked  the  medical  analogy:  "No  person  should  be  admitted  to  the  bar  who 
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Under  the  original  three-year  rule,  there  would  seem  to  have  been  no 
reason  why  Dwight  also,  with  his  two-year  school,  should  not  have  ac- 
cepted the  requirement  of  a  supplementary  year  of  clerkship,  except  on 
the  theory,  later  advanced,  that  two  years  in  a  law  school  is  a  fair  equiv- 
alent of  three  years  elsewhere.  In  1875,  however,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
inconsiderately  reduced  the  period  to  two  years,  in  the  case  of  college 
graduates  who  had  studied  jurisprudence  and  legal  history.*  Since  one 
of  these  two  yeare  must  be  spent  in  a  law  office,  the  practical  effect  of 
abolishing  Dwight's  diploma  privilege  would  have  been  to  tempt  col- 
lege graduates  to  desert  his  school  after  a  single  year.  He  accordingly 
rejected  the  proposition  and  there  ensued  a  bitter  fight,  in  which  Dela- 
field  had  the  support  of  the  State  Bar  Association  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  while  Dwight,  through  his  graduates,  was  strong  in  the  legis- 
lature. The  continuance  of  the  diploma  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  New 
York  schools  became  the  principal  issue.  In  1876  Delafield  induced  the 
legislature  to  abolish  these  privileges,  but  Dwight  at  once  secured  a  sus- 
pension of  the  act  for  one  year,  and  this  suspension  was  annually  re- 
newed, to  the  accompaniment  of  charges  of  bad  faith  by  Delafield,  who 
then  tried  another  line  of  attack.  He  secured  the  exclusion  of  Colum- 
bia law  school  graduates  by  one  court,  on  the  ground  that  they  had 
not  studied  during  the  full  period  required  by  the  act  conferring  the  di- 
ploma privilege — only  to  see  these  same  students  secure  admission  to 
practice  from  another  court.  When  it  finally  became  clear  that  the  di- 
ploma privilege  could  no  longer  be  defended  successfully  before  the 
legislature,  Dwighfs  supporters  made  a  last  stand  on  the  proposition 
of  a  shorter  period  of  study  for  law  school  graduates  than  for  other 
applicants. 

Ostensibly,  Delafield  won  this  final  battle  also.  The  legislature  left 
the  whole  matter  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  By  what  h«is  all  the  outward 
earmarks  of  a  "  deal,"  however,  the  Court  promulgated  a  wretched  com- 
promise. Law  school  students  (whether  graduating  or  not)  could  count 
time  spent  in  the  school  for  all  except  a  year  of  the  prescribed  period. 

has  not  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  practical  application  of  law  in  an  office.  The 
analogy  t)etween  the  physician  and  the  lawyer  is  perfect  in  this  respect.  A  medical 
school  which  provided  neither  hospital  nor  clinical  instruction  would  be  held  up  to 
ridicule."  Conditions  of  Admissions  to  the  Bar.  Paper  read  before  the  Social  Science 
Association  at  Saratoffa,  1876,  p.  11. 

*  It, has  been  stated  that  the  purpose  of  this  rule,  broadened  two  years  later  to  cover 
all  collei;e  graduates,  was  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  a  relativeof  one  of  the  judges. 
Judge  Noah  Davis,  in  a  note  appended  to  Delafield's  address  before  the  Social  Science 
Association,  stated  that  the  rule  was  made  "  to  meet  an  existing  exigency." 
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Any  amount  of  law  school  study,  however  small,  might  be  counted,  and 
in  case  the  maximum  time  was  spent  in  a  school  the  balance  need  not 
be  made  up,  as  under  Delafield's  original  plan,  by  a  subsequent  and 
consecutive  clerkship  of  a  year.  Instead,  it  might  be  made  up  by  twelve 
months  office  work  pursued  at  any  time,  notably- —  to  the  extent  of  not 
more  than  three  months  in  any  one  calendar  year — during  law  school 
vacations.  Thus  what  the  legislature  had  refused  to  do  openly,  the  Court 
virtually  did  in  an  underhand  way.  A  substantial  saving  of  elapsed 
period  of  study  was  effected  for  law  school  as  compared  with  straight 
office  students.  Delafield  had  secured  the  abolition  of  the  diploma  privi- 
lege, but  his  original  design  of  a  complete  theoretical  law  school  course, 
supplemented  by  a  year's  practical  office  work,  had  degenerated,  under 
school  opposition,  into  the  combination  of  scraps  already  familiar  in 
other  states.  And  the  contest  had  been  so  heated  that  at  its  conclusion 
all  concerned  were  tired  of  the  subject.  New  York  rested  fourteen  years 
before  another  move  was  made  to  better  its  admission  system. 

Since  then  some  progress  has  been  made.  The  supplementai-y  year 
of  office  work  must  now  be  continuous.  Certain  classes  of  applicants, 
however,  need  not  serve  this  office  year.  And  the  cardinal  evil  of  the 
1882  rules — the  privilege  of  counting  small  fragments  of  time  spent 
in  a  law  school  toward  the  total  period  prescribed  by  the  state — still 
persists,  despite  efforts  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Bar  Examiners  to 
remedy  it.' 


4.  Practitioners'  Examinations  versus  Admission  on  Diploma 
AVe  have  seen  how  the  demand  made  by  practitionei-s  for  greater  at- 
tention to  the  practical  training  of  applicants  was  urged  against  the 
opposition  of  schoolmen  who  wished  the  entire  period  of  preparation 
to  be  spent  in  their  own  schools;  and  how  the  principal  result  of  the 
controversy  has  been  to  throw  the  rules  prescribing  a  definite  period 
of  preparation  into  a  confusion  that  injures  the  schools,  and  yet  has 
little  value  in  accomplishing  the  objects  of  the  practitioners.  This  same 
emphasis  laid  by  practitionei*s  upon  practice  was  a  factor  in  stirring 
up  their  opposition  to  the  diploma  privilege.  Broader  issues,  however, 

1  The  failure  of  the  Board  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Court  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  recommended,  not  merely  that  no  credit  shall  be  given  exceptfor  a  suc- 
cessfully completed  law  course,  but  that  all  applicants  must  be  thus  qualified.  It  is 
open  to  grave  question  whether  the  state  should  delegate  to  private  institutions  the 
power  absolutely  to  exclude  applicants  from  admission  to  the  bar. 
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were  here  involved.  The  new  profession  was  beginning  to  feel  its  re- 
sponsibility for  legal  education  in  general.  "Examination"  was  a  word 
to  conjure  with  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  Civil  War,  as, 
indeed,  to  some  extent  it  still  is.  Both  in  the  universities  and  in  gov- 
ernmental administration,  written  tests  were  thought  by  many  to  be 
infallible  means  of  determining  proficiency.  Very  naturally  the  practi- 
tioners absorbed  the  idea  that  the  strengthening  of  their  own  bar  ex- 
aminations provided  the  weapon  by  which  they  might  force  inferior 
schools  to  conform  to  their  own  higher  standards.  To  this  end  it  was 
clearly  necessary  to  curtail  the  privilege  claimed  by  several  schools  of 
having  their  graduates  exempted  from  the  examinations.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  profession  made  the  diploma 
privilege  even  more  important  to  the  schools  than  it  had  been  before. 
If  they  could  not  secure  it,  then  they  were  roused  to  avert  in  other 
ways  the  danger  that  threatened  their  free  development.  Thus,  Har- 
vard did  not  demand  the  diploma  privilege,  but  after  Langdell's  pro- 
test '  it  did  secure  from  Massachusetts  bar  examiners  a  favored  treatment 
of  law  school  graduates,  which  survives  to  some  extent  to  the  present 
day.^  The  relative  novelty  of  examinations  conducted  by  the  school 
itself  made  it  sometimes  possible  to  devise  a  system  which,  as  already 
at  Hamilton,  gave  the  admitting  authorities  the  shadow,  but  hardly 
the  substance,  of  control.'  In  the  main,  however,  there  was  a  simple 

*  See  above,  page  255. 

*  Francis  L.  Wellman,  writing  in  1881,  says :  "  In  Massachusetts,  in  certain  counties, 
the  law  school  diploma  seems  to  give  rise  to  a  legal  presumption  in  favor  of  the  can- 
didate." (15  American  Law  Review,  295.) 

This  arrangement,  which  has  proved  sufficient  to  satisfy  Harvard,  is  a  matter  of 
customary  board  procedure  rather  than  formal  rule.  It  resembles  the  Virginia  cus- 
tom (p;ige  252)  of  being  easy  on  University  of  Virginia  graduates — a  tradition  which 
not  only  continued  in  Virginia  itself,  but,  according  to  Wellraan's  tabular  view  of  bar 
admission  requirements,  made  a  diploma  from  the  new  West  Virginia  University 
law  school  equivalent  to  a  license,  before  this  privilege  was  formally  conferred  by 
statute.  Doubtless  in  many  other  jurisdictions  graduates  of  local  schools,  whether  of 
law  or  of  medicine,  were  and  are  similarly  favored  in  practice. 
'  At  the  University  of  Iowa  Hammond  introduced,  about  1873,  in  obvious  imitation 
of  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  Yale  medical  school,  an  arrangement  whereby  the 
school  examination,  admitting  into  practice,  was  conducted  by  a  committee  appointed 
jointly  by  the  University  and  the  Supreme  Court.  At  Yale,  between  1880  and  1890, 
the  school  examination  admitting  into  practice  was  conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Compare,  as  to  Hamilton,  page  251. 

Domestic  and  foreign  experience  both  show  that  under  these  circumstances  the 
visiting  outsiders  are  submerged  in  the  resident  faculty,  and  that  this  is  virtually 
equivalent  to  the  full  diploma  privilege.  Guests  of  a  school  have  to  be  courteous. 
Crede  experto. 
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conflict  between  the  only  two  methods  of  determining  the  proficiency 
of  law  school  students  that  had  then  —  or  that  have  since  then — been 
devised.  These  were,  on  the  one  hand,  to  leave  the  determination  to  the 
authorities  of  the  individual  school,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  entrust  it 
to  a  body  of  judges  or  practitioners,  supposed  to  be  competent  to  con- 
duct a  general  and  uniform  test  without  reference  to  the  type  of  train- 
ing favored  by  particular  schools.  And  since  there  were  unanswerable 
objections  to  either  plan,  the  one  finally  adopted  by  any  state  repre- 
sented rather  a  defeat  for  the  opposing  party  than  an  inherently  satis- 
factory arrangement. 

Prior  to  1890  the  schools  had  on  the  whole  the  best  of  the  contro- 
versy. New  York,  in  which  the  working  of  the  diploma  privilege  had 
been  criticized  at  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  New  York  City  Bar  As- 
sociation, abolished  it,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1882.'  This  was  the  only 
state,  however,  in  which  any  exemption  established  prior  to  1870  ^  was 
done  away  with  during  the  next  twenty  yeai"s.'On  the  other  hand,  Geor- 
gia, already  granting  the  privilege  to  State  University  law  graduates, 
extended  it  to  Mercer  in  1875  and  to  Emory  in  1888.  In  Tennessee, 
under  the  statute  granting  it  to  any  law  school  in  the  state,  three  new 
schools  arose  before  1890.  In  jurisdictions  where  it  had  not  previously 
appeared,  it  was  sometimes  introduced  only  to  be  abolished  and  then 
again  restoreci.*  The  net  result  was  to  increase  the  number  of  exempted 

1  Page  262. 

*  See  above,  page  252. 

'Michigan,  in  IHSI,  repealed  the  statute  specifically  forbidding  the  courts  to  examine 
state  university  graduates  ;  it  may  be  presumed,  however,  that  a  Circuit  Court  could 
be  found  willing  to  continue  the  privilege,  which  in  1895  was  again  placed  upon  a 
statutory  basis.  Oregon  abolished  in  1880  its  court  rule  exempting  from  its  examina- 
tion graduates  of  out-of-state  schools  exempted  in  their  own  states. 

*  The  following  jurisdictions  introduced  the  privilege  for  the  first  time  during  this 
period  : 

District  of  Columbia,  at  least  for  Georgetown,  in  1870  (Shea,  J.  G.,  Memorial  of 
the  First  Century  of  Geori/Homn  Colleye,  1891,  p.  24'1).  Abolished,  probably  1875. 

Maryland  (University  of  Maryland),  1872.  Converted  into  evidence  of  prescribed 
period,  1876.  Restored,  1888. 

Connecticut  (Yale),  1873.  School  examination  conducted  under  supervision  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Superior  Court,  1880.  Privilege  abolished,  1890. 

Kentucky  (University  of  Louisville),  1873;  (Transylvania),  1874. 

Iowa  (State  University),  by  statute,  187.S.  The  joint  examination  des<'ribed  on  the 
preceding  page  may  have  antedated  this  code  provision.  Converted  into  special  exam- 
ination held  at  the  school  (as  in  Ohio,  1856-90,  see  page  251),  1884. 

Missouri  (Washington  University  and  University  of  Missouri),  1874. 

Pennsylvania  (University  of  Pennsylvania),  1875.  The  exemption  did  not  cover  the 
preliminary  examination  on  general  education.  Abolished  by  1881.  Restored  (grad- 
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schools  from  nine  schools  in  seven  states  in  1870  to  twenty-six  schools 
in  sixteen  states  in  1890. 

After  1890  the  American  Bar  Association,  which  had  skilfully 
dodged  the  issue  in  a  resolution  adopted  in  1881,*  declared  against  the 
diploma  privilege  in  1892,  and,  more  explicitly,  in  1908.  At  the  same 
time,  one  of  its  inherent  evils — its  liability  to  spread  from  one  school 
to  all  the  schools  in  the  state  ^ — brought  its  own  corrective  with  it; 
in  several  states  schools  that  have  found  they  could  not  monopolize 
the  privilege  have  taken  the  lead  in  asking  for  its  abolition.  Many 
schools,  however,  have  clung  tenaciously  to  this  means  of  protecting 
themselves,  especially  where  the  general  bar  admission  requirements 
have  been  lax.  It  was  not  until  1917,  when  the  numerous  California 
and  Minnesota  schools  lost  their  exemption  privilege,  that  a  definite 
reaction  set  in.  And  even  at  this  date  twenty-two  schools  in  fifteen 
states,  of  which  a  majority  were  in  the  South,  continued  to  be  thus 
privileged. 

In  this  controversy,  the  arguments  advanced  against  the  exemption 
of  law  school  graduates  from  the  regular  bar  examinations  can  be  passed 
over  briefly,  for  the  reason  that  their  force  is  generally  recognized  to- 
day. There  was  in  the  first  place  the  argument  on  principle,  that  the 
state  ought  not  to  lose  control  over  so  important  a  part  of  its  functions 
as  admission  to  the  bar.  In  the  language  of  Delafield,  "examinations 

uates  of  the  full  three-year  course  who  had  passed  the  Board  preliminary  examina- 
tion and  also  an  examination  in  Latin),  1889. 

Illinois  (any  local  institution  whose  course  covered  two  years  of  thirty-six  weeks), 
1875.  Three  law  schools  at  this  date;  six  by  1890. 

Alabama  (University),  1876. 

California  (Hastings),  1878.  The  privilege  was  subject  to  the  right  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice to  order  an  examination. 

South  Carolina  (University),  1886. 

West  Virginia  (University),  by  statute,  1887. 

Minnesota  (University),  1889. 
'  "That  the  diploma  granted  to  those  pursuing  successfully  the  studies  of  such  a 
course  [one  normally  covering  three  years]  and  passing  such  full  and  fair  written 
and  oral  examination  as  may  be  satisfactory  both  to  the  faculty  of  the  school  and  to 
the  proper  authorities  of  the  state,  ought  to  entitle  the  recipient  to  admission  to  the 
Bar  as  an  attorney  at  law." 

It  was  clear  from  the  discussion  on  the  floor,  this  and  the  preceding  year,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  put  through  a  resolution  that  meant  anything. 
''It  was  rumored  recently  that  a  certain  Supreme  Court  judge  of  a  western  state,  who 
was  shortly  to  come  up  for  reelection,  first  induced  his  colleagues  to  grant  the  diploma 
privilege  to  a  certain  school  on  the  ground  that  his  presence  on  the  faculty  was  evi- 
dence of  its  high  standards;  then  induced  the  Court  to  extend  the  privilege  to  two 
other  schools,  on  the  ground  that  otherwise  he  would  be  charged  with  discriminat- 
ing in  favor  of  his  own  institution. 
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for  public  office  should  be  conducted  by  public  officers."^  The  retort 
sometimes  made  that  state  university  law  schools,  at  least,  may  be  con- 
sidered organs  of  the  state,  is  on  the  whole  a  (]uibble.  The  decisive  argu- 
ment, however,  was  and  is  that  the  absence  of  responsibility  to  some 
external  authority  is  bad  for  the  schools  themselves.  This  fact,  which 
Minor  had  early  recognized,-  is  patent  to  any  one  who  has  visited  a  large 
number  of  law  schools.  It  is  apparent  even  in  schools  which,  because 
they  have  virtually  a  local  monopoly  of  legal  education,  are  under  no 
pressure  to  reduce  their  standards.  It  takes  here  the  form  of  a  certain 
listlessness.  The  teachers  are  tempted  to  sink  into  that  condition  of  un- 
inspired placidity  which  is  only  too  characteristic  of  many  American 
college  professors.  That  law  teachers,  as  a  class,  move  on  a  higher  plane 
of  efficiency  than  their  colleagues  in  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts  is  un- 
doubtedly attributable  in  part  to  their  greater  measure  of  accounta- 
bility. When  to  this  fact  is  added  the  further  one  that  it  is  difficult  to 
prevent  the  diploma  privilege,  once  granted  to  a  good  school,  from 
being  extended  to  any  school  that  may  subsequently  be  started  in  the 
state,  complete  demoralization  of  the  bar  is  threatened.  There  can  be 
little  question  but  that  Delafield  was  correct  in  describing  these  privi- 
leges in  New  York  in  his  own  day  as  affiDrding  "a  short  cut  to  the  bar 
through  golden  gates."  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  in  our  own 
day  they  have  been  scandalously  abused  in  several  states.  Except  as  a 
tentative  arrangement,  pending  the  time  when  a  satisfactory  system 
can  be  devised,  the  diploma  privilege  cannot  be  defended. 

Of  more  interest  to-day,  because  based  on  ti"uths  that  are  less  com- 
monly accepted,  were  the  arguments  advanced  by  schoolmen  against 
entrusting  the  bar  examining  function  to  an  independent  body  of  prac- 
titioners. D wight,  writing  in  1889,*  explained  the  reasons  which  had 
induced  his  original  appeal  to  the  legislature  thirty  years  before,  as 
follows : 

"It  was  determined  at  an  early  day  that  it  was  wise  to  confine 
the  attention  of  the  students  mainly  to  the  principles  of  the  law, 
paying  comparatively  little  attention  to  the  details  of  locaj  prac- 
tice. There  was,  however,  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this 
course.  The  examiners  appointed  by  the  court  pi-actically  paid  no 
attention  to  legal  principles.  ...  If  one  Board  favored  theoretical 
study,  the  next  adopted  a  different  view  and  confined  all  their  en- 
quiries to  trivial  and  useless  details." 

^Report  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions  to  the  Bar,  p.  33. 
"  See  above,  page  250.  '  1  Oreen  Bag,  HI. 
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Referring  to  the  situation  at  the  time  of  writing,  when  he  had  lost 
the  diploma  privilege,  he  added: 

"The  court  examinations  are  more  reasonable,  though,  be  it 
said  with  respect,  there  is  still  in  some  quarters  room  for  improve- 
ment." 

One  of  Dwight's  successors  in  the  Columbia  deanship  has  expressed 
similar  views  in  regard  to  the  neglect  of  legal  principles,  the  over- 
emphasis of  trivial  details,  the  general  room  for  improvement  in  more 
recent  New  York  bar  examinations.  There  is  a  continuous  tradition  of 
friction  between  the  Columbia  law  school  authorities  and  the  indepen- 
dent examining  authorities  of  the  state.  The  controversy  has  often  been 
extended  to  include  other  schools  as  well.  The  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 
discussion  are  of  less  importance,  in  this  connection,  than  is  the  evi- 
dent fact  that  in  the  leading  state  in  the  Union,  for  whatever  rea.son, 
and  whoever  may  be  to  blame,  the  examiners  and  certain  of  the  law 
schools  tend  to  pursue  virtually  antagonistic  ends.  The  system  has  bred 
turmoil  instead  of  cooperation  in  the  advancement  of  legal  education. 

Such  is  the  argument  of  experience,  which  of  course  is  not  conclu- 
sive. Vigorous  controversy  is  after  all  more  healthy  than  supine  ac- 
quiescence, and  it  is  open  to  cither  controversialist  to  declare  that  the 
remedying  of  some  minor  defect  will  make  the  system  work  well — 
work,  in  other  words,  to  produce  results  that  will  satisfy  the  victor. 
Ijangdell,  however,  in  his  protest  already  quoted,  went  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  He  advanced  the  following  powerful  argument  to  show, 
not  that  existing  bar  examinations  were  bad,  but  that  there  was  that 
m  the  nature  of  American  law  which  would  always  prevent  them  from 
being  good,  unless  they  were  keyed  to  some  particular  course  of  study 
or  instruction.  He  first  distinguishes  American  law  from  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  which,  he  implies,  lend  themselves  more  readily  to  ex- 
amination methods. 

"Law  has  not  the  demonstrative  certainty  of  mathematics;  nor 
does  one's  knowledge  of  it  admit  as  many  simple  and  ea.sy  tests, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  dead  or  foreign  language ;  nor  does  it  acknow- 
ledge truth  as  its  ultimate  test  and  standard,  like  natural  science; 
nor  is  our  law  embodied  in  a  written  text,  which  is  to  be  studied 
and  expounded,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Roman  law  and  with  some 
foreign  systems." 

Of  especial  significance,  in  connection  with  the  task  the  Harvai-d  law 
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school  was  attempting  to  perform  for  American  law,  and  for  which  it 
demanded  only  "a  free  field  and  no  favors,"  is  the  next  sentence: 

"Finally,  our  law  has  not  any  long  established  and  generally 
recognized  traditions,  which  will  indicate  to  the  examiner  what  his 
examination  ought  to  be,  and  to  the  student  what  it  will  be;  and 
the  whole  field  of  law  is  so  extensive,  and  so  much  of  it  is  unfit 
for  the  purpose  of  systematic  study  and  instruction,  that  one  who 
attempts  to  cultivate  the  whole  of  it  indiscriminately  will  not  cul- 
tivate any  of  it  to  much  purpose." 

Hence,  he  concludes,  the  examiner  who  examines  without  reference 
to  any  particular  course  of  study  or  instruction 

"...  can  have  no  other  standard  than  the  state  of  his  own 
knowledge;  and  the  success  of  the  persons  examined  may  there- 
fore depend  less  upon  what  they  know  than  upon  what  the  ex- 
aminer knows.  It  is  impossible  that  such  examinations  should  be 
at  once  rigorous  and  just.  They  must  admit  the  undeserving  or 
reject  the- deserving;  and  in  the  long  run  they  will  be  sure  to  do 
the  former." 

In  this  last  sentence  Langdell  revealed  himself  a  seer.  The  reason 
why  friction  between  schoolmen  and  examining  boards  has  not  de- 
veloped oftener  than  it  has  is  that  few  boards,  outside  of  New  York, 
have  had  the  backbone  to  stand  up  for  a  "tradition  of  the  law" — in 
the  judgment  of  the  present  writer  a  valuable  but  one-sided  tradition 
of  the  law — differing  from  a  perhaps  even  more  valuable,  but  equally 
incomplete,  tradition  that  powerful  law  schools  seek  to  establish.  The 
sure  way  of  avoiding  trouble,  when  faced  with  the  impossible  task  of 
devising  a  uniform  test  for  students  trained  in  divers  ways,^  is  to  let 
everybody  through.  A  rejected  applicant  may  have  influential  con- 
nections who  can  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Board,  but  no  one 

1  Langdell,  as  we  have  seen  (page  92),  argued  in  favor  of  a  recognized  distinction  be- 
tween counsellors  or  advocates  and  attorneys,  on  the  basis  of  their  different  methods 
of  training.  After  it  was  clear,  however,  that  New  England  bar  examinations  were 
to  be  administered  in  such  a  way  that  Harvard  law  school  graduates  would  not  be 
penalized,  he  did  not  press  the  point.  He  doubtless  considered  that  the  gradually  rec- 
ognized professional  distinction  between  Harvard  law  school  graduates  and  products 
of  other  systems  was  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 

To  the  practitioners,  on  the  other  hand,  uniformity  of  standards  was  a  fetish,  and 
in  particular  any  distinction  between  school-trained  and  other  lawyers  the  root  of  all 
evil.  Compare  Delafield :  "  There  should  be  one  standard  and  one  rule,  applicable 
to  all  alike"  {Report,  p.  28),  and  Wellraan  :  "So  long  as  the  law  school  privilege 
continue  in  any  state,  there  can  be  no  uniform  standard  of  knowledge  required 
throughout  that  state  ;  and  this  we  have  seen  to  be  the  very  cornerstone  of  a  proper 
system  of  legal  education."  (15  American  Law  Review,  321.) 
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is  specially  interested  in  criticizing  it  for  undue  leniency.  The  in  terrorem 
effect  of  an  examination  will  always  remain,  and  in  any  fair  statement 
of  the  case  must  not  be  overlooked.  But  except  for  this,  independently 
conducted  bar  examinations  have  rarely  amounted  to  much.  States 
which  have  abolished  the  diploma  privilege  have  the  doctrinaire  satis- 
faction of  being  theoretically  paramount  to  the  schools,  but  their  ex- 
aminations are  of  little  avail  in  helping  or  forcing  the  schools  to,  main- 
tain high  standards.^ 

To  sum  up  the  controversy  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  examinations 
for  law  school  graduates:  It  is  clearer  to  us  now  than  it  could  have 
been  to  interested  controversialists  of  that  day,  that  both  parties  were 
right  in  attacking  the  position  assumed  by  their  opponents,  and  that 
both  were  wrong  in  regarding  their  own  as  the  only  possible  alterna- 
tive. The  suggestion  that  local  bar  examiners  and  certain  national  law 
schools  might  be  pursuing  different  ends,  each  valuable  in  itself,  was 
only  rarely  and  hesitantly  put  forth  by  the  schools,  which  prevailingly 
sought  to  defend  their  standards  against  interference,  on  the  ground 
that  academic  freedom  constituted  the  best  possible  means  of  prepara- 
tion for  an  undivided  profession.  The  propriety  of  double  standards, 
on  any  grounds  at  all,  was  indignantly  repudiated  by  the  profession. 
Still  another  possibility — that  even  in  an  undivided  profession  the  ex- 
amining authority  might  be  located  neither  in  the  individual  school 
nor  in  an  independent  practitionei-s'  board,  but  in  a  general  examining 
board  maintained  by  an  association  of  schools — occurred  to  no  one. 
Instead,  one  of  the  two  obvious  alternatives  was  adopted,  with  about 
equally  unfortunate  results.  There  is  little  to  choose,  on  principle,  be- 
tween a  law  school  that  is  responsible  only  to  itself,  and  a  board  of 
examiners  that  pretends  to  greater  powers  of  discrimination  than  it 
possesses;  and  in  their  practical  working  out  there  is  not  much  differ- 
ence between  the  two  systems. 

1  A  subordinate  reason  for  the  prevailing  inadequacy  of  bar  examinations  is  that  the 
examiners,  left  by  the  schools  to  devise  their  own  methods,  are  rarely  able  to  con- 
struct a  system  that  an  exjjert  crammer  cannot  "  beat."  For  the  rapid  degradation 
of  the  Massachusetts  board  examinations,  see  14  American  Law  Review  (1880),  76  ; 
and  note  the  English  development  of  cram  schools  for  solicitors'  and  civil  service 
examinations. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 
PURPOSE  AND  CONTENT  OF  LEGAL  EDUCATION 

1    Vitality  of  Legal  Education  between  1865  and  1890 

IN  spite  of  the  blind  formalism  and  inglorious  compromises  which 
have  been  described,  the  first  quarter  century  after  the  Civil  War 
was  a  period  of  vital  growth  for  law  schools.  It  contrasted  sharply  both 
with  the  preceding  and  with  the  following  generation.  The  technical 
changes  in  our  admission  methods,  length  of  degree  course  and  recog- 
nition of  school  work  by  the  state,  however  ill-advised  in  some  of  their 
details,  sprang  from  a  general  desire,  on  the  part  of  both  practitioners 
and  schoolmen,  to  make  legal  education  better  than  it  had  been  before; 
and  while  there  was  much  disagreement  as  to  what  reforms  were  most 
needed,  and  reformers,  as  usual,  got  in  one  another''s  way,  substantial 
progress  was  none  the  less  made  in  several  directions.  Looking  back  at 
this  period,  we  can  see  that  if  there  had  been  some  central  regulating 
influence,  in  place  of  the  well-meaning  but  sadly  ineffective  agglomera- 
tion of  bar  associations,  the  progress  would  have  been  more  rapid.  Yet 
even  so,  in  the  long  run  it  has  probably  been  an  advantage  to  the 
schools  to  be  permitted  to  develop,  as  it  were,  spontaneously.  The  tra- 
dition of  a  standardized  unitary  profession,  monopolizing  all  branches 
of  legal  practice,  was  so  firmly  implanted  in  pi'ofessional  thought,  that 
an  inelastic  educational  system,  artificially  simplified  like  the  German, 
instead  of  diversified  like  the  English  and  French,  might  have  arisen 
to  plague  us  in  later  years.  As  it  was,  although  every  law  school  con- 
sidered its  neighbor  as  its  natural  competitor  in  pursuit  of  a  common 
aim,  and  regarded  any  difference  from  its  own  policy  as  a  difference  in 
merit  rather  than  a  difference  in  type,  no  single  institution  was  strong 
enough  to  impose  its  views  upon  the  rest.  Each  developed  along  the 
p)ath  that  seemed  best  to  it. 

Formalism  still  operated,  it  is  true,  even  among  the  schools.  Devices 
invented  by  one  institution  were  often  adopted  by  another  as  parts 
of  the  formula  of  a  perfect  law  school,  without  much  thought  as  to 
whether  they  were  appropriate  to  its  own  particular  circumstances  and 
fundamental  ideals.  Yet  sometimes  they  were  appropriate.  Each  school 
profited  more  by  the  results  of  free  initiative  among  all  than  it  would 
have  gained  from  the  a  priori  principles  of  a  group  of  professional  lead- 
ers. And  when  perfectly  foolish  things  were  attempted — such  as,  for 
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instance,  to  use  an  illustration  belonging  properly  to  a  later  period, 
the  introduction  of  the  Harvard  case  method  into  night  schools — the 
resultant  uniformity  was  necessarily  more  ostensible  than  real.  The 
schools,  as  they  endeavored  to  improve  themselves,  perforce  gi-ew  apart. 
In  place  of  the  prevailingly  uniform  feebleness  that  had  characterized 
all  schools  before  the  war,  a  vigorous  differentiation  began  to  appear. 
ITiis  process  had  not  been  carried  far  enough  by  1890  to  make  it  possi- 
ble to  classify  the  schools  in  any  satisfactory  way.  Harvard,  as  we  shall 
see,  had  come  to  represent  at  this  date  a  pretty  clearly  defined  type  of 
its  own.  Among  the  other  schools,  efforts  to  revive  office  connections, 
or  to  cater  to  self-supporting  students,  or  to  broaden  the  curriculum 
produced  as  yet  shifts  of  emphasis  rather  than  sharp  dividing  lines. 
Independent  traditions  were  being  started,  however,  some  of  which 
would  become  accentuated  and  crystallized  during  the  generation  be- 
tween 1890  and  the  German  War.  The  inherent  tendency  of  human 
institutions  to  become  different  from  one  another  was  proving  stronger 
than  the  conscious  effort  to  make  them  more  closely  alike.  What  must 
have  seemed  to  many  of  the  participants  a  losing  fight  to  establish 
their  particular  conception  of  legal  education  as  the  orthodox  one  was 
really  preparing  the  ground  for  recognition  of  the  truth  that  a  single 
standard  type  of  law  school  does  not  and  should  not  exist — that  we 
have,  and  need,  law  schools  of  entirely  different  types,  each  contribut- 
ing in  its  own  way  to  the  development  of  radically  different  types  of 
lawyers. 

The  obvious  deficiencies  of  legal  education  prior  to  the  Civil  War 
may  be  conveniently  grouped  under  three  main  heads :  lack  of  breadth, 
lack  of  depth,  lack  of  force.  The  current  had  been  narrow,  shallow  and 
sluggish.  Enough  has  already  been  said  as  to  the  change  that  occun-ed 
in  this  last  respect.  In  New  York,  in  particular,  we  have  seen'  that  the 
increased  head  of  pressure  emanating  from  the  practitionei-s,  and  greatly 
swelling  their  tributary  to  the  gentle  law  school  stream,  produced  a 
torrent  that  was  both  turbulent  and  muddy.  It  remains  to  enquire  in 
what  respects  legal  education  stood  most  manifestly  in  need  of  improve- 
ment as  regards  its  breadth  and  its  depth,  and  what  steps,  more  success- 
ful than  those  already  described,  were  taken  to  remedy  these  failings. 

And  first,  as  to  efforts  made  to  broaden  the  course  of  training. 


Pages  259-263. 
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2.  Breadth  versus  Depth.  General  Discussion 
By  the  term  "curriculum,"  as  used  in  this  chapter,  is  meant  the  entire 
course  of  formal  training  received  by  the  prospective  lawyer,  whether 
in  the  law  school,  the  law  office,  the  college  or  the  lower  schools.  By 
the  term  "  breadth,"  as  applied  to  this  training,  is  meant  the  extent  to 
which  the  manifold  subjects  of  study,  or  phases  of  training,  that  might 
conceivably  be  included  in  the  curriculum,  are  included  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  identify  breadth  with  merit.  Our  system 
of  legal  education  operated  under  conditions  over  which  it  had  little 
control.  Within  a  limited  number  of  years  it  had  to  accomplish  an 
extremely  difficult  task — that  of  initiating  the  student  into  the  mys- 
teries of  a  huge  and  ill-digested  mass  of  law,  to  be  applied  by  him  under 
complicated  and  arbitrary  rules  and  customs  of  procedure.  Under  these 
conditions  it  was  a  question  of  judgment  where  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween, on  the  one  hand,  a  course  of  training  so  broad  as  to  be  superficial 
and  useless  for  any  practical  purpose,  however  remote,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  more  thorough  but  lopsided  course  which  should  omit  essential 
features.  This  dilemma  still  confronts  us  and  cannot  be  escaped  merely 
by  an  increase  in  the  preparatory  work  demanded  of  the  student.  For 
just  as  in  our  large  cities  the  building  of  new  arteries  of  transportation 
is  at  once  overtaken  by  the  growth  of  population  and  the  congestion 
of  traffic  is  as  great  as  Ijefore,  so  the  pressure  upon  schools  and  students 
defies  all  attempts  to  provide  other  than  temporary  relief.  The  length- 
ening of  the  law  school  or  bar  admission  period  since  1870  has  in  no 
way  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  law  that  has  to  be  mastered. 
While  a  still  further  extension  of  the  preparatory  period,  coupled  with 
specialization  on  the  part  of  the  schools,  will  reduce  the  tension  to 
some  extent,  and  ultimately,  it  fe  to  be  hoped,  the  law  itself  can  be 
reduced  to  more  general  and  hence  more  easily  mastered  terms,  it  will 
be  many  years  before  any  law  school  faculty  or  any  board  of  bar  ex- 
aminers or  court  can  defend  its  curriculum  as  an  ideal  one.  All  that 
can  be  maintained  is  that  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised  under  most 
unfavorable  conditions. 

This  situation  makes  for  a  great  variety  of  curricula  as  between 
school  and  school.  Not  merely  have  the  conflicting  claims  of  breadth 
and  of  thoroughness  been  reconciled  by  different  schools  in  different 
ways,  but  the  temperamentally  broad-minded,  as  distinguished  from 
thorough-minded,  teachers  have  by  no  means  been  in  accord  among 
themselves.  Much  difference  of  opinion  developed  as  to  what  particu- 
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lar  broadenings  of  the  curriculum  might  most  profitably  be  attempted, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  time  devoted  to  any  one  desirable  feature  neces- 
sarily reduced  the  time  available  for  some  other.  While  noting  these 
disas^reements,  however,  the  reader  must  be  careful  not  to  exaggerate 
their  importance.  Two  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind.  One  is  that  the 
task  of  coping  with  the  volume  of  judicial  decisions  was  now  definitely 
established  as  the  main  function  of  every  law  school.  This  was  accepted 
by  all,  whether  they  brought  their  students  into  direct  contact  with 
the  cases  or  whether  they  simplified  the  instruction,  both  for  them- 
selves and  for  the  class,  by  relying  upon  textbooks  or  lectures.  The 
question  at  issue  was  not  whether  the  school  should  depart  from  what 
had  become  its  primary  mission,  but  whether,  to  some  relatively  small 
extent,  it  should  do  more  than  this,  and  if  so,  what.  And  the  second  fact 
is  that,  however  jealously  a  faculty  might  guard  its  students  against 
unwise  diffusion  of  effort,  there  was  pretty  general  agreement  that  the 
extreme  narrowness  of  the  ante-bellum  curriculum  could  not  be  de- 
fended. The  old  unregulated  competition  between  school  and  school,  be- 
tween school  and  office,  between  even  a  law  school  and  the  college  to 
which  it  was  attached,  had  led  the  schools  to  attempt  only  the  satis- 
faction of  the  practitioners'  obvious  and  immediate  needs.  Only  the 
financial  weaklings  were  content  to  remain  in  this  position  of  letting  the 
ignorant  dictate  to  them  the  requirements  for  their  degree.  While  all 
schools,  therefore,  continued  to  devote  themselves  mainly  to  case  law, 
there  was  also  a  general  tendency  to  broaden  the  student's  education. 


3.  The  Three  Component  Parts  of  an  Ideally  Complete  Pre2)aration :  Practical 

Training,  Theoretical  Knowledge  of  the  Lam,  General  Education 
A  brief  analysis  of  the  fundamental  problem  confronting  the  schools 
will  reveal  the  many  different  directions  in  which  the  curriculum  was 
capable  of  expansion  and  will  throw  light  upon  the  varying  policies 
pursued.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  students,  then  as  now,  fre- 
quented law  schools,  and  came  up  for  bar  examinations,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  actually  practicing  law  in  some  particular  jurisdiction.  A  few 
cherished  the  intention  of  becoming  teachers  or  scholars,  or  studied 
law  as  an  elegant  accomplishment,  or  as  an  aid  in  administering  their 
private  fortunes,  or  as  an  introduction  to  a  political  career,  or  as  an  an- 
chor to  windward  in  case  no  better  opportunity  of  earning  a  livelihood 
presented  itself.  But  these  were  quite  submerged  in  the  general  mass.  The 
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main  purpose  for  which  all  professional  law  schools  existed  was  to  train 
practitioners  of  private  law.  They  were  successful  in  securing  and  hold- 
ing students  only  in  so  far  as  they  could  show  that  the  training  rep- 
resented by  their  degree  was  of  value  for  this  purpose.  This  being  the 
end  for  which  they  existed,  the  problem  was  then  to  devise  the  appro- 
priate means.  The  schools  were  not  in  a  position  to  establish  the  com- 
pletion of  their  course  as  an  end  in  itself.  They  must,  under  penalty 
of  their  own  extinction,  furnish  the  future  practitioner,  if  not  with 
everything  he  would  like  to  have,  at  least  with  more  than  he  could 
secure  in  other  ways.  If  they  could  not  satisfy  all  his  demands,  they 
must  at  least  convince  him  that  such  portions  of  an  ideally  complete 
training  as  they  failed  to  provide  were  non-essentials  that  he  could 
ignore  or  make  up  in  other  ways,  and  that  such  training  as  they  did 
provide  was  directly  related  to  his  own  object  in  attending  the  law 
school.  All  beginners  naturally  tend  to  overestimate  the  importance  of 
training  that  obviously  and  immediately  assists  them  in  their  chosen 
work,  and  to  question  the  utility  of  studies  whose  practical  application 
is  more  remote.  It  is  the  besetting  danger  of  all  institutionalized  educa- 
tion that  its  authorities,  on  the  contrary,  are  tempted  to  become  inter- 
ested in  the  remote  at  the  expense  of  the  near,  and  thus  to  create  a 
system  of  education  that  is  out  of  touch  with  realities.  An  absolutely 
complete  course  of  training  would,  of  course,  include  every  subject 
and  every  phase  of  training  that  could  be  justified  from  either  of  these 
points  of  view,  as  tending  in  any  way  to  be  of  value  to  the  student.  A 
system  of  professional  legal  education  constructed  in  conformity  with 
this  impossible  ideal  would  include  comprehensive  training  under  the 
following  three  heads,  arranged  in  tiie  order  in  which  they  naturally 
appeal  to  the  uninstructed  beginner. 

First,  the  training  must  be,  primarily  and  fundamentally,  a  training 
in  and  for  legal  practice  as  such,  and  not  a  training  that  provides  the 
student  merely  with  theoretical  ac(juisitions  that  he  may  be  unable  to 
turn  to  practical  account.  Its  object  must  be  to  develop  skill  or  disci- 
pline, as  distinguished  from  information  or  knowledge. 

Second,  it  must  give  the  student  such  a  mastery  of  theoretical  legal 
knowledge  as  may  ultimately  in  any  way  assist  him  to  attain  the  object 
in  view.  And  to  this  end,  not  merely  must  a  large  part  of  the  law  that 
he  intends  to  practice  be  acquired  by  him  first  as  a  body  of  systema- 
tized legal  doctrines  rather  than  picked  up  in  a  practical  or  empirical 
way,  but  law  itself  must  not  be  narrowly  defined.  Borderland  and  al- 
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lied  studies  of  a  relatively  non-technical  nature,  such  as  jurisprudence 
and  government,  must  be  included. 

ITiird,  it  must  include  education  or  training  in  all  such  additional 
sciences  or  arts  as  cannot  be  brought  within  any  definition  of  law,  how- 
ever broad,  and  yet  may  be  helpful  to  the  prospective  lawyer  in  any 
way.  Here  belong  not  merely  medicine  for  use  in  personal  injury  cases, 
science  for  use  in  patent  cases,  and  any  subject  of  study  that  promotes 
the  accuracy  of  reasoning  and  the  effectiveness  of  expression  that  are  so 
essential  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  Here  belong  also  studies  that  have 
no  practical  application  to  a  lawyer's  professional  work  and  yet  may 
contribute  to  make  of  him  a  better  citizen  and  a  happier  individual. 

These  three  phases  are  or  may  be  involved  in  the  system  of  training 
that  is  instituted  for  any  elaborated  art  or  profession.  The  order  in 
which  the  student  enters  upon  them  is  the  reverse  of  the  order  in  which 
they  are  stated  here.  While  he  is  naturally  most  interested  in  those  por- 
tions of  his  possible  education  that  stand  nearest  to  the  end  he  has  in 
view,  the  school  persuades  him  to  precede  these  with  studies  of  more 
remote  utility.  The  problem  that  confronts  the  legal  educator  in  de- 
vising his  curriculum  is  to  decide,  in  the  first  place,  to  what  extent  it  is 
advisable  even  to  try  to  divert  students  from  their  natural  bent.  To 
this  end  he  must  determine,  both  how  much  theoretical  learning  ought 
to  be  shoved  in  ahead  of  practice,  and  how  much  of  this  learning  should 
be  of  a  technical  and  how  much  of  a  general  sort.  And  then,  when  he 
has  decided  what  he  would  like  to  do,  he  has  the  further  unpleasant  task 
of  adapting  his  desires  to  conditions  as  they  are,  and  deciding  which 
portions  of  his  ideal  curriculum  will  have  to  be  slurred  over  or  omitted. 

There  are  those  who  refuse  to  recognize  the  existence  of  these  three 
distinct  phases  of  vocational  education.  They  contend,  with  some  plausi- 
bility,that  there  is  no  substantial  justification  for  thus  isolating  theory 
as  an  independent  and  preliminary  body  of  learning,  to  be  subsequently 
"applied" — that  the  theory  of  any  art  is  merely  an  academic  sediment, 
deposited  when  the  educational  waters  are  standing  still — that  when 
they  are  in  vigorous  movement  theory  is  wholly  absorbed  in  practice, 
and  a  student  does  not  try  to  know,  but  only  to  do — in  short,  that  it  is 
a  totally  false  analysis  of  educational  processes  to  allow  to  theory  any 
place  in  a  vocational  curriculum.  Even  if  this  were  a  true  statement  of 
the  problem  from  the  idealistic  point  of  view,  theory  occupies,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  principal  part  of  existing  curricula.  It  has  to  be  reckoned 
with,  even  if  it  ought  to  be  abolished.  It  seems  more  probable  that  it  is 
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there  because  it  has  to  be — that  just  as  out  of  legal  procedure  the  con- 
cept of  a  substantive  law,  of  which  procedure  is  only  the  application, 
was  slowly  evolved,  so  any  system  of  training  that  has  reached  such  a 
degree  of  elaborateness  as  properly  to  be  conducted  by  an  institution, 
instead  of  by  a  master  of  the  craft,  must  necessarily  contain  an  element 
of  theory,  divorced  from  practice.  The  kernel  of  truth,  in  the  contention 
that  the  teaching  of  the  theory  of  an  intricate  art  is  a  mere  academic 
abuse,  is  that  the  attempt  to  theorize  on  the  principles  which  underlie 
a  practitioner's  manifold  activities  may  easily  be  carried  too  far.  To  the 
extent  that  it  is  practicable  to  train  a  student  directly  to  do  things,  it 
is  certainly  futile  to  set  up  systematic  principles  for  him  to  learn.  It  is 
always  a  roundabout  and  cumbersome  method  of  securing  the  practical 
expertness  we  have  in  view  to  force  him  to  make  deductive  applications 
of  laboriously  mastered  knowledge.  So  far  from  attempting  to  give  him 
as  much  as  possible  in  theoretical  form,  we  ought  to  reduce  this  part  of 
his  education  to  the  smallest  possible  proportions.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, in  a  difficult  and  complicated  profession,  much  of  the  training  has 
to  consist  of  theory,  or  both  instructor  and  student  will  be  lost  in  a  hope- 
less maze.  While,  therefore,  the  theoretical  element  in  education  is  not 
sharply  distinguished  from  practical  training  as  an  essential  foundation 
upon  which  the  other  rests — while  it  should  be  pictured  rather  as  a 
body  of  learning  that  gradually  assumes  form  within  the  educational 
process  as  a  whole — while  its  outline,  in  short,  is  necessarily  vague  and 
fluctuating — it  has  none  the  less  reality  on  this  account.  Similarly,  the 
precise  line  of  division  between  that  part  of  this  theoretical  knowledge 
which  is  useful  only  to  lawyers  and  that  which  is  useful  to  others  as 
well — between  technical  and  general  knowledge,  in  other  words — is 
also  not  always  easy  to  draw.  Human  phenomena  are  not  distinguished 
from  one  another  with  the  logical  seveiity  of  a  diagram.  This,  however, 
is  no  reason  for  denying  distinctions  that  are  derived  from  logically  dis- 
tinguishable starting-points.  Probably  from  the  idealistic  point  of  view, 
and  certainly  in  our  existing  scheme  of  educational  organization,  prac- 
tical ti'aining,  technical  knowledge  and  general  education  each  has  its 
different  subordinate  aim,  and  each  its  appropriate  machinery  for  ful- 
filling this  aim.  All  have  their  place  in  a  fully  developed  curriculum,  de- 
signed to  prepare  for  an  elaborate  art  or  profession. 

In  the  case  of  a  simple  and  easily  mastered  vocation,  so  much  ma- 
chinery is  not  necessary.  For  an  extremely  simple  occupation  only  prac- 
tical training  under  a  master  craftsman  is  required.  It  is  only  as  the 
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occupation  grows  more  complex  that  technical  theory  and  general 
education  must  be  introduced,  and  still,  for  a  time,  all  three  phases  of 
the  preparation  can  be  handled  by  one  and  the  same  organization.  A 
fiirther  stage  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  complex  educational  process  is 
reached  when,  for  the  better  adjustment  of  means  to  the  end  in  view, 
the  organization  itself  must  be  split,  and  responsibility  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  these  three  distinct  aims  is  distributed  among  three  distinct 
centres  of  organized  activity.  These  centres  in  legal  education  are  first, 
the  law  office,  or  such  other  centres  of  active  professional  work  as  may 
arise.  If  practical  training  in  the  law  is  to  be  conducted  under  condi- 
tions resembling  actual  practice,  it  must  be  through  cooperation  be- 
tween the  schools  and  these  outside  agencies.  A  second  centre  is  the 
law  school  itself.  Whatever  may  be  attempted  in  the  way  of  providing 
practical  training  under  academic  conditions,  the  special  function  of  a 
law  school  is  to  provide,  if  not  adequate  theoretical  knowledge  of  the 
law,  then  at  least  the  training  which  will  enable  students  subsequently 
to  acquire  this  knowledge  for  themselves.^  Incidental  to  the  discharge 
of  this  function,  the  school  must  decide  which  portions  of  the  law  may 
best  be  taught  by  methods  appropriate  to  it,  and  which  may  better  be 
left  to  the  practitioners'  centres.  The  third  centre  is  the  mechanism  of 
lower  schools  and  colleges,  upon  which  the  responsibility  for  general 
education  is  properly  thrown.  Incidental  to  this  the  law  schools  and 
the  colleges  must  determine  the  boundary  line  where  "law"  ends  and 
general  education  begins,  so  that  each  may  concentrate  upon  its  ap- 
propriate share  of  the  common  burden.  Each  of  the  three  centres  is 
naturally  disposed  to  magnify  the  importance  of  its  own  special  con- 
tribution to  the  task  of  devising  a  complete  and  well-rounded  prepa- 
ration for  the  bar.  Each  is  disposed  to  imagine  that  if  it  does  its  own 
job  well,  it  does  not  matter  so  much  what  occurs  in  the  other  two 
phases.  Each  therefore  is  disposed  to  bring  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
entire  educational  process  under  its  own  control,  even  though  this  be 
at  the  expense  of  other  phases  of  training  equally  valuable  for  the  stu- 
dent. The  final  stage  in  educational  development  is  attained  when  the 
three  centres  learn  to  cooperate  instead  of  to  compete.  A  single  larger 
organization,  the  several  parts  of  which  are  mutually  supporting  in  a 
spirit  of  subordination  to  the  common  whole,  is  the  goal  toward  which 
American  legal  education  is  moving. 

1  For  the  limited  sense  in  which  training  conducted  with  this  object  in  view  may  itself 
be  termed  "practical," see  below,  page  285. 


CHAFFER  XXIV 
INADEQUATE  PROVISION  FOR  PRACTICAL  TRAINING 

THE  failure  of  the  modem  American  law  school  to  make  any  ade- 
quate provision  in  its  cumculum  for  practical  training  constitutes 
a  remarkable  educational  anomaly.  The  change  from  the  law  office  to 
the  law  school  as  the  predominant  factor  in  preparation  for  the  bar — 
the  transition,  in  other  words,  from  the  apprenticeship  to  the  insti- 
tutional stage  of  educational  development — occurred  earlier  in  medi- 
cine, and  little  later  in  engineering,  than  in  law.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in 
American  legal  education  that  corresponds  in  any  way  with  the  elab- 
orate clinical  facilities  or  shopwork  provided  by  modem  medical  and 
engineering  schools.  Nor,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  is  there  any  for- 
eign country  in  which  education  for  the  practice  of  the  law  is  so  largely 
theoretical  as  it  is  in  America.^ 

Three  causes  seem  to  have  combined  to  produce  this  curious  result. 
In  the  first  place,  the  growing  complexity  of  American  law,  which  is 
in  far  worse  plight  in  this  respect  than  that  of  any  other  country,  began 
to  make  its  influence  felt  just  at  the  time  when  the  democratic  reac- 
tion against  long  periods  of  training  was  at  its  strongest.  In  itself  this 
complexity  tended  merely  to  force  students  to  supplement  their  prac- 
tical office  training  by  theoretical  work  in  a  school.  Coming  at  the  time 
it  did,  however,  its  effect  was  to  squeeze  the  office  out  entirely.  For 
as  the  difficulty  of  mastering  the  theory  increased,  and  it  remained 
impossible  to  extend  the  period  of  training  to  correspond,  that  phase 
of  legal  education  which  could  most  easily  be  spared  had  to  be  slighted 
or  given  up.  Even  apart  from  the  natural  tendency  of  all  institutional 
teachers  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  theoretical  or  closet  as  against 
practical  work,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  need  of  practical  training  in 

1  The  reader  is  cautioned  not  to  be  misled  by  the  many  ambiguities  latent  in  the 
terms  "practice"  and  "practical."  Our  American  universities  are  much  more  "prac- 
tical" than  those  of  England  and  Continental  Europe,  in  the  sense  that  they  devote 
themselves  primarily  to  training  practitioners,  and  only  incidentally  to  developing 
legal  scholarship.  In  the  process  of  establishing  their  predominance  in  this  vocational 
field,  however,  the  schools  maintained  by  these  universities  have  crowded  out  outside 
agencies,  in  which  practical  training,  as  distinguished  from  theoretical  knowledge  of 
value  to  practitioners,  might  be  secured.  Obliged  to  fight  for  their  existence  against 
the  older  law  offices,  they  have,  with  few  exceptions,  discouraged  the  rise  or  survival 
of  anything  corresponding  to  English  "reading  in  chambers,"  or  articled  clerkships, 
or  similar  French  and  German  institutions  that  supplement  the  necessarily  theoreti- 
cal school  work. 
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the  application  of  one's  theoretical  acquirements  is  not  so  absolutely 
imperative  in  law  as,  for  instance,  in  medicine.  Except  possibly  in 
murder  trials,  young  lawyers  at  least  do  not  kill  their  clients  by  their 
mistakes.  Law  practice  is  itself,  much  more  than  either  medicine  or 
engineering,  a  closet  pursuit.  The  need  for  quick  decision,  without  op- 
portunity to  consult  authorities,  arises  less  often.  And  however  much 
of  a  handicap  it  may  be  to  a  young  lawyer  to  find  himself  utterly  in- 
competent to  apply  his  knowledge  when,  upon  admission  to  the  bar, 
his  formal  education  is  supposed  to  be  complete,  still  if  he  has  any  apti- 
tude for  his  profession  he  can  and  does  pick  up  the  things  he  has  yet 
to  learn.  It  constitutes  a  serious  defect  in  legal  education  that  he  should 
be  thrust  thus  helpless  into  active  practice;  but  it  would  be  much  more 
serious  if  superficial  expertness  were  assured  at  the  expense  of  more 
vital  matters.^ 

Since  American  law  has  never  stopped  growing  in  difficulty,  this 
cause  operates  to-day  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  strongly  as  it  ever  did. 
It  still  remains  a  matter  of  judgment,  which  is  decided  differently  by 
different  schools,  whether  it  is  worth  while  even  to  try  to  take  time 
from  theory  to  devote  to  practice.  But  furthermore,  even  those  law 
teachers  or  bar  examiners  who  recognize  the  need  of  additional  prac- 
tical training  are  confronted  with  another  difficulty,  that  does  not  beset 
members  of  other  professions  to  anything  like  the  same  extent.  This 
is  the  difficulty  of  securing  objects  upon  which  their  students  may 
practice.  The  engineer  deals  very  largely  with  things.  If  the  student 
cannot  be  given  a  gang  of  real  laborers  to  boss,  at  least  he  can  trian- 
gulate a  genuine  field.  The  law  student  on  the  other  hand  can  do  little 
that  approximates  the  conditions  of  actual  practice  until  he  is  brought 
into  touch  with  an  authentic  client.  In  this  respect  he  resembles  the 
medical  student,  who  must  have  real  patients  to  practice  upon.  But 
here  again  the  legal  profession  suffers  from  the  fact  that,  until  quite 
recently,  it  has  conspicuously,  failed  to  support  charitable  institutions 
in  which  a  varied  assortment  of  patients  maybe  secured.  "Legal  aid" 
has  just  begun  to  develop  supply  centres  analogous  to  hospitals  and 
dispensaries,  and  with  which  similar  connections  may  be  arranged.  In 

>  For  this  reason  the  opposite  extreme  from  a  purely  theoretical  law  school  course  — 
namely,  a  course  of  preparation  pursued  entirely  in  a  law  office — finds  few  defenders 
to-day.  However  shallow  may  be  the  theoretical  knowledge  imparted  by  the  weakest 
night  school,  if  it  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  student  —  who  is  not  easily  imposed  upon 
by  a  merely  fraudulent  institution  —  it  at  least  constitutes  a  better  preparation  for 
practice  than  the  haphazard  empiricism  of  an  office. 
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the  past  the  profession,  through  its  backwardness  in  performing  com- 
munity service,  has  stunted  its  own  development.  For  not  only  has  the 
number  of  clients  upon  whom  educational  experiments  might  be  tried 
been  kept  relatively  small,  but  those  that  exist  have  been  relegated  to 
the  private  law  office. 

Now,  broadly  speaking,  private  law  offices  do  not  want  law  students 
and  law  students  do  not  want  them.  The  offices,  once  glad  enough,  when 
the  demand  for  legal  work  exceeded  the  supply  of  workers,  to  take  in 
untrained  beginners,  can  now,  through  the  night  schools,  secure  clerks 
who  are  much  better  qualified  to  do  their  work  and  who  possess  the  privi- 
lege of  admission  to  the  courts  as  well.  The  throwing  open  of  the  bar 
and  of  the  schools  to  women,  after  the  Civil  War,  increased  this  possi- 
bility.' This  practical  exclusion  of  students  from  any  except  a  formal 
connection  with  law  offices  is  the  less  to  be  regretted  for  the  reason  that, 
with  the  present  tendency  toward  specialization  in  law  practice,  few 
offices  could  provide  a  student  with  experience  that  would  be  of  much 
value  to  him  save  in  one  nari'ow  and  not  always  commendable  rut.  If 
he  escaped  the  atmosphere  of  the  ambulance  chaser,  he  would  be  likely 
to  become  a  corporation  slave.  We  have  already  seen^  that  attempts 
were  made  by  practitioners  during  this  period  to  revive  the  old  law 
office  connection,  in  two  alternative  ways:  by  adding  a  definite  period 
of  preparation,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  office  work,  as  under  the  ori- 
ginal Harvard  plan ;  or  by  founding  law  schools  designed  to  interlock 
with  the  office  during  the  entire  period,  on  the  English  model.  Both 
attempts  failed,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  based  upon  pleasant  mem- 
ories of  what  once  had  been,  rather  than  upon  a  frank  facing  of  facts 
as  they  then  were  or  were  shortly  to  become.  The  independent  law 
office  that  supplied  to  its  students  not  only  general  training  but  also 
the  fine  ethical  traditions  of  the  older  bar  has,  at  least  in  our  larger 
cities,  disappeared,  apparently  beyond  hope  of  resurrection.' 

1  Space  does  not  permit  an  account  of  this  movement,  which  has  produced  much  less 
momentous  results  than  were  anticipated  by  either  its  advocates  or  its  opponents.  At 
present  women  are  admitted  to  the  bar  of  every  state  and  to  most  important  law 
schools,  except  Harvard  and  Columbia.  In  1910  the  census  reported  only  558  women 
la^vyers.  In  1915-16  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  reported  only  687  women 
law  students.  There  were  9015  women  physicians  and  662  women  medical  students  at 
the  .lame  dates.  See  Doerschuk,  Beatrice,  Women  in  the  Law,  1920. 
*  Page  260 ;  and  compare  below,  pages  399-400. 

3  For  an  attractive  picture  of  student  days  in  a  Philadelphia  law  office,  in  the  middle 
of  the  century,  see  "John  Cadwalader's  Office,"  in  Law  Association  of  Philadelphia, 
Centennial  Addresses,  pp.  366-374. 
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Finally,  the  strongest  universities,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chap- 
ter, were  disposed  to  cut  off  even  their  theoretical  instruction  before  it 
had  reached  that  point  of  detailed  concreteness  that  made  it  capable  of 
being  immediately  applied.  They  were  not  merely  content  to  leave  the 
student  at  the  edge  of  local  practice,^  to  leap  across  as  best  he  might. 
They  did  not  even  carry  him  quite  up  to  this  edge.  In  such  schools 
the  failure  to  train  students  in  the  actual  practice  of  the  law  was  not 
a  regrettable  omission,  forced  upon  them  by  external  considerations. 
Rather  it  was  an  item  in  their  general  policy,  determined  by  their  con- 
ception of  what  their  mission  in  legal  education  really  was.  Having 
thus  no  occasion  to  devise  a  system  of  practical  training  for  their  own 
students,  they  provided  also  no  model  for  other  schools  to  follow. 

Such  being  the  underlying  conditions,  the  record  of  progress  in  this 
direction  was  a  blank — unless  it  be  a  form  of  progress  to  learn,  through 
failure,  that  the  curriculum  cannot  be  expanded  on  the  practical  side 
so  long  as  the  active  practitioner  fails  to  provide  facilities  for  this  ex- 
pansion. In  place  of  contact  with  real  clients  and  their  problems,  the 
schools  could  do  no  more  than  continue  that  spurious  sort  of  practical 
training  which  is  represented  by  moot  courts  and  by  drill  in  the  draft- 
ing of  written  instruments.  From  the  very  beginning,  all  schools  had 
included  this  first  feature  in  their  curriculum,  and  several  had  included 
the  second.^  Work  of  this  sort  interests  the  student,  both  because  it 
adds  variety  to  his  studies,  and  because  it  seems  to  him  more  closely 
to  resemble  what  he  will  be  called  upon  to  do  in  actual  practice  than 
the  mere  mastering  of  theory.  What  he  does  in  these  highly  specialized 
courses,  however,  constitutes  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  activi- 
ties in  which,  as  a  practicing  lawyer,  he  will  engage;  and  the  tasks  are 
so  artificially  simplified  and  rest  upon  such  an  unreal  state  of  facts 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  time  devoted  to  them  is  justified. 
Granting  that  they  are  of  some  benefit  to  the  student,  a  genuine  prac- 

1  The  reader  will  again  not  confuse  the  term  "practice  "  as  here  used  to  denote  the 
erttire  activities  of  a  practitioner,  with  "practice"  in  its  purely  technical  sense  of  a 
subdivision  of  the  law  of  procedure.  Nor  will  he  confuse  the  distinction  that  legal 
theorists  have  evolved  between  substantive  and  procedural  law,  with  the  distinction 
between  theoretical  and  practical  training.  The  substantive  law  lends  itself  to  theo- 
retical treatment  more  readily  than  does  procedural  law.  The  groundwork  of  the 
former  is  a  little  more  apt  to  be  taught  in  the  form  of  principles  systematized  in 
books,  the  latter  may  be  more  safely  left  to  be  picked  up  in  practice.  Portions  of  the 
procedural  law  are,  however,  taught  theoretically  by  many  law  schools  to-day;  and 
all  law  was  originally  taught  by  the  practical,  or  empirical,  law  office  method. 
'  So  Harvard,  under  the  Story  regime. 
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tice  course,  dealing  with  real  clients,  would  do  all  that  they  accom- 
plish and  a  great  deal  more.  The  continued  attempt  by  the  schools  to 
do  this  sort  of  work  themselves  indicated  merely  that  they  had  not 
dropped  practical  trainmg  from  their  ideal  of  what  a  complete  course 
of  legal  training  ought  to  include.  It  did  not  mean  that  they  were  in 
any  adequate  way  remedying  the  defect  forced  upon  them  by  the  ab- 
sence of  outside  agencies  with  which  they  could  effectively  cooperate. 
A  similar  verdict  must  be  passed  upon  the  alleged  "practical"  value 
of  the  case  method  of  teaching,  originated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period  by  Dean  Langdell  of  Harvard,  and  extended,  during  the  period 
following,  to  many  other  schools.  Postponing  to  a  later  chapter  con- 
sideration of  the  efficacy  of  this  method,  as  a  means  for  enabling  a  stu- 
dent to  acquire,  during  his  student  days  or  subsequently,  a  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  law,'  it  should  be  noted,  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
success  of  the  method,  that  the  practice  of  the  law  is  not  by  any  means 
to  be  pictured  as  the  application  of  well-settled  legal  principles  to  a 
simple  state  of  facts.  The  practitioner's  work  includes  this  practical 
application  of  his  knowledge,  it  is  true;  but  it  also  consists,  in  large 
measure,  of  disentangling  from  a  complicated  state  of  facts  the  real 
issue,  and  then  laboriously  finding  what  the  law,  that  affects  his  client's 
rights,  is  or  ought  to  be.  Any  training  that  the  student  secures  from 
his  school  that  will  assist  him  in  performing  this  important  part  of  a 
practicing  lawyer's  activities  is  undeniably  practical  training,  in  the 
same  sense  that  training  in  arguing  motions  before  a  moot  court  or  in 
drafting  written  instruments  is  practical.  Now,  since  the  case  method, 
very  effectively,  does  precisely  this,  it  rightly  claims,  as  one  of  its  chief 
merits,  that  it  is  practical,  to  an  extent  that  the  dogmatic  method  of 
teaching  is  not;  that  students,  who  are  encoui'aged  by  it  to  discover  the 
law  for  themselves,  are  engaged  in  an  activity  much  more  closely  re- 
sembling what  in  their  later  practice  they  will  be  called  upon  to  do, 
than  are  students  who  simply  absorb  knowledge  from  a  teacher.^  The 
fact  that  the  case  method,  however,  better  than  the  dogmatic  method, 
trains  the  student  in  this  one  out  of  the  many  activities  in  which  he 
will  later  engage,  by  no  means  clo.ses  the  gap  that  divides  the  theoreti- 

1  See  below.  Chapter  XXXI,  pages  369  ff. 

*  The  discovery  that  the  case  method,  originally  proclaimed  as  the  only  sound  method 
of  inculcating  the  theory  or  science  of  the  law,  possesses  also  a  practical  value  for  the 
practitioner,  is  of  comparatively  modern  origin.  See  Redlich,  Case  Method  in  Ameri- 
can Law  Schools,  pp.  23-25 ;  and  compare  Professor  Williston's  brief  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  its  succe-ss,  in  29  Harvard  Law  Review  (\Q\6),  S63. 
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cal  law  school  from  the  realities'  of  actual  practice,  any  more  than  the 
existence  of  a  moot  court  suffices  to  make  a  dogmatic  school  practical. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  law  school  to  duplicate  within  its  own  walls 
the  conditions  of  outside  life.  Its  own  work  must  always  be  primarily 
theoretical.  A  line  or  gap  between  its  work  and  genuinely  practical 
training  is  inevitable.  Unless  or  until  the  law  school  can  find  outside 
agencies,  to  whom  it  can  delegate  this  part  of  its  present  responsibili- 
ties, the  best  it  can  do  is  to  throw  little  bridges  across,  which  reach 
practice,  as  it  were,  at  various  special  points.  It  so  happens  that  the 
schools  which  have  committed  themselves  most  unreservedly  to  the  case 
method  are  precisely  those  schools  ^  in  which  there  is  the  widest  gap 
between  the  instruction  as  a  whole  and  the  immediate  requirements  of 
the  local  practitioner.  Against  this  must  be  set  the  fact  that  the  case 
method  bridge  is  less  flimsy  than  some  other  devices,  and  leads  to  a 
particularly  important  practical  end.It  byno  means  solves  the  problem, 
however,  of  providing  an  all-round  training  for  the  legal  profession. 

One  solution  of  this  difficult  problem  that  has  recently  been  sug- 
gested is  that  legal  aid  societies  may  so  expand  their  offices  that  ulti- 
mately they  will  be  able  to  play  that  part  in  our  educational  process 
for  which  the  private  law  office  is  no  longer  fitted.^  A  discussion  of  the 
pros  and  cons  of  this  proposal,  and  of  the  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion already  started  by  several  schools,  would  be  outside  the  scope  of 
the  present  Bulletin.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  objections 
urged  against  the  idea  concern  rather  its  practicability  than  its  inher- 
ent value.  In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  the  movement  is  too  promis- 
ing a  one  to  be  disregarded  in  any  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject. 
The  question  of  practicability  can  best  be  settled  by  the  actual  experi- 
ence of  particular  law  schools  and  particular  legal  aid  societies  which, 
sincerely  agreeing  as  to  the  possibility  of  cooperation,  aim  in  this  spirit 
to  work  out  a  mutually  advantageous  plan.  Pending  the  result  of  such 
experiments,  the  more  conservative  schools  and  practitioners  would  do 
well  to  avoid  such  steps  as  might  later  make  it  more  difficult  for  them 
to  introduce  a  reform  of  proven  worth.  To  this  end,  the  question 
whether  a  supplementary  period  of  office  work  should  be  required  of 

•  The  "  national  "  law  schools.  Compare  the  following  chapter,  and  page  412. 
» See  especially  Rowe,  William  V.,  "Legal  Clinic  and  Better  Trained  Lawyers  — 
A  Necessity,"  11  Illinois  Law  Review  (1917),  591-618;  Wigmore,  John  H.,  "The 
Legal  Clinic,"  12  idem  (1917),  35-38;  Rowe,  "  The  People's  Law  Bureau,"  15  idem 
(1921),  424-436. 
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all  applicants  for  admission  to  the  bar  should  not  be  answered  in  the 
negative,  simply  because  the  training  secured  by  most  office  students, 
under  present  conditions,  does  them  little  good.  The  importance  of 
bringing  theoretically  educated  students  into  contact  with  genuine 
practice  is  such  that,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  this  general  require- 
ment might  well  be  insisted  upon,  and  its  admitted  inadequacy  be  made 
a  ground,  not  for  opposing  it,  but  for  trying  to  make  it  better.' 

1  For  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  Legal  Aid  Societies  and  their  possibilities  of  de- 
velopment, see  Smith,  Reginald  Heber,  Justice  and  the  Poor,  Carnegie  Foundation 
Bulletin  Number  Thirteen,  1919. 


CHAPTER  XXV 
THE  FIELD  OF  LEGAL  KNOWLEDGE 

THE  development  of  the  theoretical  portion  of  the  curriculum  will 
be  discussed  in  this  chapter  only  in  its  broader  phases.  T^Tiese 
are,  in  the  order  of  their  direct  appeal  to  the  would-be  practitioner : 
the  law  of  the  local  jurisdiction ;  the  remainder  of  the  technical  law  as 
administered  by  the  courts;  and  borderland  or  (luasi-academic  studies, 
such  as  international  law,  jurisprudence,  government,  etc.  In  Chap- 
ter XXVI  the  mechanical  adjustments  necessitated  by  the  attempt  to 
squeeze  an  increasing  amount  of  work  into  a  limited  number  of  years 
will  be  considered. 

1.  The  Lam  of  the  Local  Jurisdiction 
ITie  law  that  a  lawyer  "practices"  or  applies  in  any  particular  case 
is  always  the  law  in  force  in  a  particular  jurisdiction ;  and  since  the 
American  Union  is  composed  of  forty-nine  local  jurisdictions,  each  of 
which,  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the  federal  constitution,  controls 
its  own  political  and  legal  development,  it  follows  that "  American  law," 
regarded  purely  as  a  body  of  rules  enforced  by  the  courts,  is  merely  a 
general  or  generic  term.  Our  law  in  the  concrete  is  a  system  composed 
of  forty-nine  independent  bodies. 

Powerful  forces  are  at  work,  it  is  true,  that  encourage  the  formation 
of  a  uniform  type.  The  pressure  exerted  by  the  federal  organization 
from  above  is  only  one,  and  by  no  means  the  most  important,  of  these 
forces.  Because  of  our  common  origin,  our  common  history  and  our 
common  language,  our  state  lawmakers  (using  this  term  in  its  broad- 
est sense)  habitually  borrow  from  other  jurisdictions  whatever  they 
consider  applicable  to  their  local  needs.  The  framers  of  state  constitu- 
tions and  of  statutes  to  a  large  extent  merely  copy  or  adapt,  rather 
than  take  the  time  and  run  the  risk  involved  in  attempting  to  formu- 
late original  creations  of  their  own.  Furthermore,  a  very  large  part  of 
the  law  of  any  jurisdiction  has  never  been  enacted  by  a  legislature  in 
statutory  form.  It  exists  only  in  the  shape  of  scattered  legal  principles, 
stated  or  implied  in  judicial  decisions  as  the  grounds  upon  which  these 
decisions  rest.  Many  of  these  principles  were  enunciated  by  the  English 
courts  prior  to  the  Revolution,  or  have  been  accepted  as  authoritative 
by  so  many  jurisdictions  and  textbook  writers  since  then,  that,  ex- 
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cept  as  modified  by  statutes,  they  are  now  regarded  as  settled  for  the 
entire  country.  The  judges  of  each  state  consider  themselves  bound  by 
any  such  principle  of  our  "common"  law,^  even  if  no  case  involving  its 
application  happens  ever  to  have  arisen  in  their  particular  jurisdiction. 
Similarly,  in  the  numerous  questions  that  arise  involving  the  interpre- 
tation of  ambiguously  worded  statutes,  or  the  reconciliation  of  statutes 
with  constitutional  provisions,  the  judges  are  in  the  habit  of  paying 
great  respect  to  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  courts  of  other  states 
in  passing  on  similar  problems. 

The  influence  of  this  spirit  of  legislative  and  judicial  comity  can- 
not, however,  do  more  than  mitigate  the  tendency  toward  diversity 
that  is  inherent  in  our  political  structure.  At  best  it  can  produce  only 
an  ideal  standard  of  law,  to  which  the  separate  jurisdictions,  each  at 
its  own  discretion,  conform.  There  will  be  leaders  and  there  wiU  be  lag- 
gards in  the  introduction  of  statutory  change;  and  while,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  change,  the  well-settled  principles  of  the  common  law  are 
supposed  to  be  in  force  in  every  jurisdiction,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
determine,  out  of  the  vast  number  of  principles  that  have  been  enun- 
ciated or  glimpsed,  which  are  the  ones  that  may  now  be  considered  as 
settled.  As  to  many  points,  therefore,  courts  as  well  as  legislatures  dis- 
agree, partly  because  the  law  is  in  a  continual  process  of  development 
that  proceeds  unevenly  in  different  states,  partly  because  it  is  so  com- 
plex that  the  judges  are  themselves  lost  in  the  morass  of  their  own  de- 
cisions.^ In  a  general  way  the  divergencies  among  our  forty-nine  bodies 
of  law  may  be  said  to  be  less  marked  than  the  resemblances,  but  there 
cannot  be  absolute  identity  as  between  state  and  state.  The  forest  con- 
tains only  oaks,  but  each  tree  differs  from  every  other. 

1  One  of  the  most  astonishing  deficiencies  in  the  education  provided  by  our  lower 
schools  is  its  general  failure  to  make  clear  the  meaning  of  such  an  elementary  and 
basic  feature  of  our  political  system  as  the  "  common  law."  It  ought  not  to  be  neces- 
sary to  have  to  warn  the  lay  reader  that  the  paramount  body  of  federal  law,  although 
in  a  sense  "  common  "  to  all  jurisdictions,  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  unenacted  law 
the  mastery  of  which  constitutes  the  principal  occupation  of  the  practitioner  and 
the  principal  object  of  study  in  law  schools.  Although  this  confused  mass  of  judicial 
precedents  — some  of  them  applicable  to  all  jurisdictions,  some  to  only  a  few  juris- 
dictions, some  peculiar  to  a  single  jurisdiction,  some  entirely  obsolete  —  is  gradually 
being  displaced  or  absorbed  by  statutes  or  constitutional  provisions,  both  state  and 
federal,  it  still  constitutes  the  principal  source  of  those  legal  principles  that  govern 
private  relations,  and  is  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "common  law." 
'To  these  general  and  more  or  less  fortuitous  variations  in  the  laws  of  the  several 
states  must  of  course  be  added  more  permanent  differences  grounded  in  economic 
considerations :  the  high  development  of  commercial  law  in  New  York,  of  the  law  of 
mining  and  of  water  rights  in  California  and  Colorado,  etc. 
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This  diversity  of  subject-matter,  which  affects  procedural  law  most 
markedly,  but  substantive  law  likewise  to  no  small  extent, raises  a  prob- 
lem in  legal  education  which  can  be  solved  by  any  particular  school  in 
one  of  three  ways.  The  simplest  solution  —  the  one  that  most  naturally 
commends  itself  to  possible  students,  and  the  one  that  is  likely  to  be 
adopted  when  the  great  majority  of  students,  present  and  prospective, 
intend  to  practice  in  one  particular  jurisdiction — is  to  focus  the  in- 
struction from  the  beginning  upon  the  law  of  that  state,  and  to  continue 
it  down  even  into  the  fine  points  of  this  law.  If  the  sole  end  and  aim  of 
legal  education  is  to  prepare  students  to  practice  the  actual  law  with 
which,  at  least  for  a  few  years,  they  are  likely  to  be  exclusively  con- 
cerned, it  requires  no  extended  argument  to  show  that  a  curriculum  or- 
ganized throughout  with  this  end  in  view,and  including  all  last-moment 
details  so  to  speak,  provides  the  very  best  system  of  training.  Many 
schools  have  been,  and  will  be,  organized  from  this  severely  practical 
point  of  view.  It  represents  one  ideal  of  legal  education,  and  an  entirely 
legitimate  one,  assuming  always  that  in  the  effort  to  do  justice  to  the 
fine  points  at  the  end,  the  broader  introductory  portions  of  the  training 
are  not  slighted.  There  is  no  inherent  reason  why  a  school  that  aspires 
to  teach  only  actual  local  law  should  not  extend  its  curriculum  back- 
wards, as  it  were,  provide  thereby  a  basis  upon  which  the  fine  points 
of  this  law  may  rest,  and  be  a  very  good  school — for  this  particular 
purpose. 

Before  the  Civil  War,  however,  the  law  schools,  very  similar  to  one  an- 
other in  other  respects,  had  begun  to  diverge  on  just  this  question.  Har- 
vard had  bravely  announced  in  its  catalogue  in  1841  that  "No  public 
instruction  is  given  in  the  local  or  peculiar  municipal  jurisprudence  of 
any  particular  state."  Dwight  printed  a  similar  statement  in  regard  to 
the  work  of  his  Columbia  school.  Other  schools  also  that  catered  to  stu- 
dents from  several  jurisdictions  obviously  could  not  do  everything  for 
everybody,  and  with  or  without  formal  announcement  perforce  pursued 
a  similar  policy.  It  is  easy  to  assert  that  this  policy  was  at  bottom  de- 
termined for  them  by  the  composition  of  their  student  bodies,  and  that 
arguments  adduced  in  support  of  itwere  merely  attempts  to  justify  what 
the  immediate  interests  of  such  schools  in  any  event  required  —  that 
they  sagaciously  claimed  as  a  merit  what  was  really  a  rather  striking  de- 
ficiency in  their  course  of  training.  Given  the  superficial  character  of 
all  legal  instruction  before  the  Civil  War,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  here, 
as  in  other  respects,  all  schools  were  much  alike  in  following  the  line  of 
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least  resistance.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Harvard  put  enough  into 
her  ante-bellum  curriculum  to  make  up  for  all  that  she  left  out  of  it.  A 
thoroughly  good  local  law  school,  judged  by  modern  standards,  would 
probably  be  a  better  school  from  every  point  of  view  than  was  the  Co- 
lumbia school  while  it  dallied  with  generalities.  It  would,  however,  be  a 
clear  case  of  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  to  assert  that  the  origina^l 
Hai'vard  jrolicy  of  omitting  this  local  law  element  from  its  curriculum 
was  forced  upon  it  by  the  circumstance  that  students  from  many  dif- 
ferent jurisdictions  attended  its  school.  Quite  the  contrary,  its  tradi- 
tional policy,  inherited  from  Dane  and  Story,  was  to  induce  students 
from  different  jurisdictions  to  come  with  precisely  this  object  in  mind: 
that  here  they  would  find  a  school  in  which  only  national  law  was 
taught,  as  distinct  from  the  aberrant  law  of  any  particular  j  urisdiction.' 
A  "national  law  school"  can  be  defended,  as  against  a  local  law 
school,  by  arguments  designed  to  prove  that  the  local  type  is  bad.  It 
may  for  instance  be  contended  that,  while  in  theory  a  school  whose 
primary  aim  is  to  teach  local  law  may  be  made  to  serve  this  purpose 
acceptably,  in  practice  teachers  who  are  dominated  by  such  narrow 
views  will  never  provide  their  students  with  a  sufficiently  broad  foun- 
dation. Or  again  it  may  be  urged  that  a  local  law  school  pennanently 
stunts  the  development  of  a  lawyer  —  that  precisely  because  it  pre- 
pares him  very  completely  to  practice  the  particular  legal  system  to 
which  it  is  keyed,  it  permanently  unfits  him  ever  to  cope  with  any 
other.  Attacks  of  this  sort,  however,  provoke  equally  plausible  retorts 
as  to  the  practical  ineffectiveness  of  generalized  study.  The  sound  argu- 
ment in  support  of  a  national  law  school  is  based  on  a  frank  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  a  school  of  this  type  is  designed  to  serve  a  differ- 
ent purpose  from  that  of  a  local  school.  Its  primary  interest  is  not 
with  the  law  as  it  is,  but  with  the  law  as  it  may  become.  It  recognizes 
the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  law  of  the  several  states  as  a  fact,  but 
as  a  regrettable  one,  and  conceives  its  mission  to  be  to  do  all  in  its 
power  to  remedy  this  evil,  both  on  the  pei-sonal  and  on  the  scholarly 
side.  It  sends  into  practice,  into  the  legislatui-e,  on  to  the  bench,  men 
who,  understanding  the  ideal  as  distinguished  from  the  actual  law,  rec- 
ognize their  responsibility  as  parts  of  a  general  law-making  machine 
and  are  animated  with  the  ambition  not  merely  to  utilize  the  law  as  it 
is,  but  also  to  convert  it  into  a  more  efficient  instrument  of  justice.  It 

^  What  the  Germans  call  Sonderrecht.  Compare  Redlich,  Case  Method  in  American 
Law  Schools,  p.  5."?. 
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produces  textbooks  and  periodical  articles  with  the  same  end  in  view. 
It  is  not  daunted  by  the  sneering  comment  sometimes  made  that  it 
encourages  its  youngest  graduates  to  think  that  they  know  more  law 
than  the  courts.  It  pictures  as  the  special  function  of  a  uiiivei-sity  law 
school  that  it  should  train  practitioners  and  scholars  who  in  the  aggre- 
gate, as  they  mature,  certainly  ought  to  be  better  equipped  for  the  task 
of  intelligently  reconstructing  the  law  than  are  the  products  of  old 
empirical  methods. 

This  was  the  tradition  of  Dane  and  Story' — the  conception  of  in- 
stitutions of  learning  which  should  slowly  dominate  the  law,  fusing 
into  a  coherent  homogeneous  body  the  scattered  and  frequently  con- 
tradictory principles  that  are  ground  forth  by  overburdened  courts  or 
adventurous  legislatures.  The  difficulty  with  carrying  this  conception 
into  effect  is  that  pending  the  time  when  the  law  becomes  what  it  ought 

1  See,  in  addition  to  Dane's  letter  offering  his  donation  to  Harvard  (page  143,  above), 
the  following  passage  from  his  AhricU/ment,  quoted  approvingly  by  Story  in  1826: 

"  A  great  republic  ...  is  the  natural  field  of  law  and  equity;  but  to  produce  these 
in  perfection  there  must  be  a  national  character.  The  rules  of  law  and  equity,  in  im- 
portant matters,  must  be  uniform,  and  pervade  the  whole  nation."  Story,  Joseph, 
Mincellaneous  Writings,  p.  329. 

In  the  interest  of  clearness  I  have,  in  this  attempt  to  explain  the  mission  of  the 
"national  law  school,"  used  the  term  "  law "  in  the  sense  familiar  to  hardheaded 
practitioners,  to  signify  the  bodies  of  rules  enforced  by  the  courts ;  and  I  have  treated 
the  body  of  doctrine  that  is  taught  by  the  national  schools  as  a  gloss  of  critical  com- 
ment upon  these— something  that  may  lead  to  changes  in  the  law,  but  that  is  not 
law  itself.  In  Continental  Europe,  the  analogous  body  of  university  dot'trine  is  re- 
garded, if  not  as  absolutely  authoritative  genuine  "  law,"  at  least  as  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  such  law  that  they  possess ;  statutes  and  decisions  are  the  still  less  perfect 
expression  of  the  principles  expounded  by  scholars.  In  other  words,  England  and  the 
United  States  identify  "  law  "  with  the  actual,  France  and  Germany  with  the  ideal. 
It  is  possible  that  just  as  the  Continental  conception  of  law  was  the  outgrowth  of 
attempts,  by  civil  lawyers,  to  reconcile  the  diversities  found  by  them  in  bodies  of  ac- 
tual local  law,  .so  we,  with  our  forty-nine  variant  jurisdictions,  may  in  time  be  led, 
through  the  activities  of  our  national  law  schools,  to  think  in  Continental  rather  than 
in  EngUsh  terms.  The  circumstance,  however,  that  Continental  jurists  have  forced 
into  popular  usage  an  ethical  word  {droit,  Recht)  to  signify  law  as  a  whole  (Jtis),  wliile 
we  habitually  use  the  same  word  to  denote  what  our  traditions  have  taught  us  to 
regard  as  even  more  important  than  the  law  of  the  state,  namely,  the  rii/hts  of  the 
individual,  puts  our  universities  at  a  rhetorical  disadvantage.  It  is  therefore  more 
probable  that  generalized,  university-made  legal  principles  will  acquire  authority  in 
this  country  under  the  name,  and  in  the  spirit,  not  of  "law,"  but  of  justice. 

As  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  Anglo-American  conception  of  law,  see  Lowell,  A.  Law- 
rence, The  Oovemment  of  England,  1908, 11,471-88;  and  compare  Roscoe  Pound's 
reference  to  "the  ambiguity  of  the  term '  law '  that  requires  us  to  use  one  word  for  the 
legal  precepts  which  are  actually  recognized  and  applied  in  tribunals  of  a  given  time 
and  place  and  for  the  more  general  body  of  doctrine  and  tradition  from  which  these 
precepts  are  chiefly  drawn  and  by  which  we  criticize  them."  34  Harvard  Law  lie- 
view  (1921),  452. 
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to  be,  practitioners  have  to  make  their  living  out  of  the  law  as  it  is. 
There  is  an  insistent  pressure,  therefore,  upon  the  national  schools  to 
supplement  their  particular  function  of  teaching  ideal  or  generalized 
law,  by  courses  which  shall  not  leave  their  students  suspended  in  this 
rarefied  scholarly  air.  The  advisability  of  doing  something  of  this  sort 
was  especially  apparent  to  the  eastern  schools  in  1875,  when  New  York 
was  about  to  adopt  an  extremely  complicated  Code  of  Civil  Procedure. 
This  highly  technical  addition  to  the  local  law  was  so  bad  that  since 
then  the  profession  has  devoted  much  of  its  energies  to  abusing  it,  and 
the  legislature  to  changing  it  and  making  it  woree.  If  there  ever  was  a 
portion  of  the  law  that  has  no  place  in  an  ideal  system,  this  was  an  in- 
stance.' Yet  there  it  was,  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  state.  No  one  could 
be  considered  in  any  sense  qualified  to  practice  in  New  York,  who  was 
not  familial'  with  it.  Both  Harvard  and  Columbia,  accordingly,  were 
constrained  this  year  to  depart  from  their  historic  platforms  and  to  in- 
stitute courses  in  this  new  subject.  Three  years  later  Harvard  abandoned 
all  attempt  to  teach  procedure.  In  1886,  however,  both  students  and 
the  University  authorities  petitioned  for  a  special  course  in  Massachu- 
setts Practice.  For  the  moment  the  faculty  consented  only  to  allow  stu- 
dents the  use  of  a  room,  in  which  they  might  organize  their  own  class, 
but  in  1890  logical  consistency  was  sacrificed  to  practical  expediency, 
and  an  instructor  in  the  Peculiarities  of  Massachusetts  I.^w  and  Prac- 
tice was  appointed.  Two  years  later,  instruction  in  the  New  York  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure  was  revived.  Since  1896  both  courses  have  been 
given  in  alternate  years,  as  extra  courses  not  counted  toward  the  degree. 
Thus — since  in  Columbia  the  New  York  Code  was  eventually  ma^e 
a  regular  elective— a  third  solution  of  the  local  law  problem  was 
evolved.  Nationalized  law  was  to  constitute  the  main  body  of  instinc- 
tion,  with  addenda  of  local  law  courses  for  the  benefit  of  particular 
groups  of  students.  This  solution  was  pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion 

'  The  writer  must  plead  guilty  to  using  this  violent  language  in  regard  to  something 
that,  at  first  hand,  he  knows  nothing  about.  He  can  merely  testify  that  the  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure  was  originally  forced  on  the  profession  over  the  protest  both  of  the 
New  York  City  Bar  Association  and  of  Professor  Dwight,  and  that  if  it  has  any  de- 
fenders left  to-day  he  has  not  happened  to  run  across  them.  Its  evil  reputation  is  such 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  New  York  practitioner  even  now  who  can  express  himself 
temperately  in  regard  to  any  suggestion  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  codify 
any  other  portion  of  the  common  law  at  any  time  in  the  future,  however  remote. 
This  disastrous  failure  killed,  so  far  as  one  entire  generation  of  New  York  practi- 
tioners was  concerned,  the  entire  codification  movement. 

For  a  concise  history  of  this  Code,  see  6  Journal  issued  hy  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation (1920),  53. 
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in  the  West.  As  early  as  1891,  the  State  University  of  Iowa  law  school 
was  announcing  that  a  course  in  the  law  of  a  particular  state  would  be 
organized  for  the  benefit  of  any  three  seniors  that  might  apply  for  it. 

This  third  scheme  of  instruction,  if  it  were  to  be  carried  out  com- 
prehensively and  adequately,  would  be  very  wasteful  both  of  money  and 
of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  where  it  is  not  made  to  cover  the  entire 
country — where  special  facilities  are  provided  for  students  from  one 
or  two  jurisdictions  only — the  school  is  to  this  extent  less  likely  to 
attract  students  from  the  slighted  states;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  states  from  which  fewest  students  come  are  precisely  the  ones  that 
need  most  to  have  nationalizing  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  them.^ 
Nor  does  it  work  well  to  have  the  school  cover  some,  but  not  all,  of  the 
important  peculiarities  in  the  law  of  some  one  state.  They  thereby  as- 
sume a  responsibility  toward  their  students  that  they  do  not  ade- 
quately discharge.  The  Harvard-Columbia  device  of  including  a  course 
in  the  New  York  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  but  ignoring  peculiarities  in 
New  York's  substantive  law,  has  been  the  especial  stimulating  cause  of 
the  friction  with  the  New  York  bar  examiners,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made.^  The  bar  examiners  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  insist 
that  applicants  shall  not  be  admitted  to  practice  law  in  New  York 
unless  they  show  familiarity  with  recent  decisions  of  the  New  York 
courts.  These  two  schools,  being  moi'e  interested  in  reforming  than  in 
disseminating  the  law  that  is  handed  down  by  these  courts,  resent  being 
asked  to  take  time  to  explain  arbitrary  peculiarities  of  which  they 
disapprove;  resent  still  more  the  fact  that  schools  which  teach  these 
peculiarities  without  even  any  suggestion  that  they  are  peculiar  are 
favored  by  New  York  examination  methods.' 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  a  generally  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  presented  to  the  legal  educator  by  the  existence 
of  local  peculiarities  in  the  law  has  not  yet  been  reached.  It  will  not 
be  reached  until  the  state  leams  to  discriminate  as  the  schools  already 
are  begiiming  to  do.  Such  progress  as  was  made  during  this  period,  or 
as  has  been  matle  since  then,  toward  solving  the  problem,  has  taken 
the  form  of  accentuating  a  differentiation,  long  existing  in  theory,  be- 
tween two  types  of  schools :  those  that  accept  local  peculiarities  as  facts 
to  be  taught,  and  those  that  regard  them  as  evils  to  be  eliminated. 

1  Harvard  now  encourages  students  from  such  states  to  form  local  law  classes  of  their 

own,  on  the  1886  model. 

'  Page  268.  «  Written  in  1917. 
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Because  of  this  difference  in  fundamental  ideals,  each  type  of  school 
will  always  be  weak  where  the  other  is  strong.  Pei'haps  each  might 
profitably  borrow  a  leaf  from  the  other's  books.  It  may  be  that  the 
local  law  schools  might  preface  their  localized  instruction  with  a  more 
thorough  treatment  of  the  law  that  is  common  to  all  jurisdictions, 
and  that  the  national  schools  might  add  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  local 
law  than  now  appears.  Whatever  changes,  however,  may  be  made  in 
this  respect,  a  difference  in  emphasis  will  always  remain.  Schools  that 
exist  primarily  to  satisfy  a  public  demand,  which  in  a  democratic  com- 
munity is  bound  to  be  reckoned  with,  will  be  stronger  at  the  hither 
end  of  the  instruction,  where  immediate  utility  is  most  manifest. 
Schools  that  exist  primarily  to  exercise  that  leadership  which  a  demo- 
cratic community  requires  will  be  stronger  at  the  farther  end,  in  stud- 
ies whose  utility  is  perhaps  even  greater  for  being  more  remote.  When 
each  type  of  school  learns  to  respect  the  other's  especial  field,  and  the 
state  devises  a  bar  admission  system  capable  of  doing  justice  to  both, 
the  problem  will  be  in  a  fair  way  of  being  solved.  It  is  probable  that 
in  our  final  educational  scheme,  the  two  types  will  be  found  cooperat- 
ing with  one  another.' 


2.  The  Generalized  Imw  of  the  Country  as  a  Whole 

The  technical  or  professional  law  that  the  legal  practitioner  will  be 

called  upon  to  practice — "municipal  law,"'  in  Blackstone's  terminology 

1  The  general  acceptance  of  the  case  method  of  teaching  by  the  more  scholarly  na- 
tional law  schools  has  made  possible  the  following  arguments  tending  to  show  that 
the  local  law  problem  is  solved  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  these  schools.  First,  since 
this  method  involves  the  critical  discussion  of  conflicting  decisions  from  numerous 
jurisdictions,  the  student  need  only  make  a  blue  pencil  mark  opposite  references  to 
his  own  state;  the  sum  of  these  references  constitutes  the  actual  judge-made  law  of 
his  state.  Second,  a  competent  instructor  always  notes  in  passing  the  principal  modi- 
fications in  the  common  law  produced  by  statute  in  any  state.  Third,  the  object  of 
the  case  method  being  to  produce  lawyers  who  will  be  able  to  look  up  the  law  for 
themselves,  rather  than  to  give  them,  while  they  are  still  students,  a  detailed  know- 
ledge of  the  law,  most  peculiarities  of  the  local  law  belong  with  those  minutiae  that 
are  properly  excluded  from  the  curriculum  of  a  university  law  school.  This  last  argu- 
ment refutes  the  other  two,  and  brings  up  the  real  question  at  issue.  It  being  ob- 
viously impossible  for  a  national  case-method  law  school  to  teach  within  the  same 
period  of  time  as  many  details  of  the  actual  law  as  can  be  covered  by  a  less  ambi- 
tious local  institution  dedicated  primarily  to  this  purpose,  does  it  therefore  follow 
that  systematic  instruction  in  the  actual  law  ought  not  to  be  oflfered  by  anybody? 
The  answer  of  the  future  practitioner,  as  distinguished  from  the  future  reformer  of 
our  complicated  system  of  laws,  is  certain  to  be  an  emphatic  negative ;  and  since  there 
are  enough  of  him  to  support  the  sort  of  institution  he  wants,  such  institutions  will 
always  flourish. 
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—  has  from  the  beginning  been  the  object  to  which  the  American  law 
school  has  primarily  devoted  itself.  Whether  or  not  it  has  carried  its 
devotion  so  far  as  to  include  details  that  vary  from  state  to  state,  it  has 
tried  to  cover  all  branches  of  this  law  that  are  of  general  application.* 
At  first  it  was  possible  to  combine  with  this  study  other  topics,  notably 
government  (political  science),  which  is  a  division  of  law  in  a  broader 
sense,  and  is  a  valuable  study  both  for  the  legal  practitioner  as  such, 
and  for  the  practitioner  in  government  —  the  politician.  But  with  the 
increasing  difficulty  of  doing  justice  to  the  narrower  field,  such  top- 
ics had  been  pretty  generally  crowded  out  even  before  the  Civil  War. 
A  subject  described  as  Constitutional  Law  survived,  indeed,  as  a  stand- 
ard topic,  but  under  the  influence  of  Cooley's  text^  this  has  tended  to 
become  simply  a  technical  course  on  constitutional  limitations  —  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  established  by  the  courts  in  determining  the 
constitutionality  of  legislative  enactments.  The  adoption  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  federal  constitution,  just  after  the  Civil 
War,  greatly  increased  the  volume  of  these  decisions,  and,  together  with 
the  growth  of  the  common  law  itself,  made  it  necessary  for  the  schools 
to  confine  themselves  even  more  rigorously  than  before  to  technical  law 
studies. 

This  restriction  of  the  law  school  curriculum  to  technical  law  was 
bad  for  the  lawyer,  and  perhaps  even  worse  for  the  politician.  For  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  legal  education  was  not  keyed  to  his  especial  needs, 
the  inherent  connection  between  law  and  politics  has  made  the  law  school 
the  nearest  thing  to  a  training  ground  for  the  profession  of  politics  that 
we  possess.  The  lawyer,  more  than  any  other  single  vocational  type,  is 
tempted  to  diverge  from  the  career  of  private  practice,  for  which  he 
has  consciously  prepared  himself,  to  that  of  political  life,  for  which  he 
finds  himself  more  or  less  prepared  incidentally.  His  law  training  is  at 
least  more  useful  to  him  for  this  purpose  than  are  most  other  forms 
of  training.  His  success  in  politics  is,  for  instance,  much  more  marked 
than  that  of  the  products  of  government  or  political  science  depart- 

1  So  at  least  since  1848,  when,  after  Story's  death.  Criminal  Law  was  restored  to  the 
Harvard  curriculum.  Because  of  its  large  statutory  and  local  element,  this  subject  did 
not  fit  into  Story's  conception  of  a  common-law  national  school.  The  retention  by 
Langdell  of  a  course  bearing  this  name,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  what  one 
would  expect  to  see  treated  under  this  head  cannot  be  taught  by  the  case  method, 
shows  how  firmly  planted  in  1870  was  the  tradition  that  all  branches  of  technical  law 
must  be  included  in  the  law  school  curriculum. 
*  Comtitutional  Limitations  on  the  Legitlative  Power*  of  the  States,  1868. 
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merits  that  have  been  established  independently  by  the  colleges.'  Hence 
the  control  of  our  government  has  very  largely  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  profession  that  is  undoubtedly  better  qualified  to  discharge  this 
responsibility  than  is  any  other  single  class,  but  that  has  been  trained, 
nevertheless,  in  a  narrow  and  one-sided  manner.  The  trouble  with  our 
lawyer  leaders  is  not  alone  that  they  have  never  been  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  political  mechanism  that  has  been 
confided  to  them  to  operate  and  to  perfect.  In  addition  they  carry  over 
into  public  life  the  particularist  as  opposed  to  the  social  point  of  view. 
Their  primary  interest,  as  private  practitioners,  having  necessarily  been 
to  serve  their  clients,  they  continue,  often  in  good  faith,  to  serve  pri- 
marily their  constituents  in  public  life — corporations  or  labor  unions, 
as  the  case  may  be.  They  are  predisposed  to  identify  the  interests  of  the 
community  with  those  of  some  special  party  or  part,  rather  than  to  sub- 
ordinate special  interests  to  the  common  welfare. 

Narrow  as  is  this  field  of  technical  law,  in  comparison  with  all  that 
might  profitably  be  included  in  an  ideally  complete  curriculum,  never- 
theless it  is  itself  continually  expanding  as  part  of  the  general  growth 
of  the  law.  This  expansion  shows  itself  both  in  the  development  of 
new  topics  in  the  law  administered  by  the  state  courts^  and  in  the  grad- 
ual extension  of  federal  law  over  specific  portions  of  private  practice.^ 
Toward  the  end  of  this  period,  moreover,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  established;  it  has  gradually  dawned  upon  the  schools 
that  the  determinations  of  this  and  similar  administrative  boards,  both 
federal  and  state,  constitute  a  new  type  of  law,  bearing  somewhat  the 
same  relation  to  the  law  found  in  judicial  decisions  that  equity  origi- 
nally bore  to  the  common  law,  and  as  properly  to  be  included  in  a  com- 
prehensive curriculum.  The  schools  have  responded  to  this  challenge 
to  their  activities  with  fair  success.  With  much  variation  of  detail  as 
regards  the  omission  or  emphasis  of  special  topics,  such  as  admiralty 
or  patent  law,  they  may  be  said  to  have  kept  abreast  of  their  increasing 
responsibilities  in  this  respect.  They  have  felt  obliged  to  expand  their 
instruction  in  this  manner,  for  the  reason  that  although  a  considerable 

*  This  is  of  course  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  colleges  to  fill  the  void  left  by  the  narrowing  of  the  law  school  curriculum  is  too 
recent  to  enable  us  to  judge  it  by  its  fruits.  Predominantly,  however,  such  depart- 
ments have  been  more  interested  and  more  successful  in  encouraging  productive 
scholarship  than  in  training  their  students  to  enter  politics  as  a  profession. 
'  As  an  example  from  a  later  period.  Mining  Law  and  Water  Rights. 
5  E.g.,  Admiralty,  Patent  Law,  Bankruptcy. 
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measure  of  specialization  has  begun  to  appear  in  the  practice  of  the  law, 
none  is  recognized  by  the  bar  admission  rules  of  the  states.^  A  prac- 
titioner may  confine  himself  in  his  practice  to  admiralty  oi-  to  patent 
law,  to  defending  criminals  or  to  protecting  corporations,  to  trial  work 
or  to  approving  municipal  bonds,  but  to  do  any  of  these  things  he  has 
to  be  a  general  lawyer  first.  In  this,  as  in  other  questions  of  policy,  the 
schools  must  conform  to  the  traditional  organization  of  the  profession. 
This  extension  of  the  field  of  law,  however,  over  new  areas  of  human 
conduct,  has  constituted  only  one  element,  and  not  the  most  conspicu- 
ous element,  in  the  growth  of  technical  law.  Entirely  apart  from  the 
influence  of  this  factor  in  adding  to  the  number  of  expository  or  peda- 
gogical heads  under  which  the  law  is  arranged  for  instructional  pur- 
poses,^ there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  mere  volume  of 
statutes  and  decisions.'  This  has  been  a  much  more  serious  complica- 
tion in  the  problem  of  the  schools.  Confronted  as  they  now  are  with  the 
triple  responsibility  of  teaching  law  that  is  developing  new  branches, 
of  teaching  law  that  is  increasing  daily  in  bulk,  and  of  teaching  law 
by  modem  and  more  thorough  methods,  they  show  signs  of  giving  way 
under  the  strain.*  Technical  law  threatens  not  merely  to  crowd  every- 
thing else  out  of  the  cuniculum,  but  to  be  itself  too  heavy  a  burden 
for  any  single  school  to  carry  as  a  whole.  The  throwing  overboard  of 
local  law  already  lightens  the  load  for  some,  but  some  further  action 
will  almost  certainly  have  to  be  taken  by  the  admitting  authorities 
and  the  schools.  And  as  there  seems  to  be  no  practicable  means  of  re- 
ducing the  volume  of  the  law  in  the  near  future,  and  nobody  wants  the 
law  to  be  less  thoroughly  taught,  the  only  available  remedy  is  in  the 
direction  of  specialized  schools  leading  into  specialized  branches  of 
the  profession.  This  development  will  probably  not  occur  very  soon. 

1  Such  phenomena  as  New  York's  special  provision  for  conveyancers,  Colorado's  ex- 
emption of  probate  practitioners  from  its  bar  admission  rules,  etc.,  are  indications  of 
uncertainty  as  to  just  what  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  duly  admitted  "  attorney 
and  counsellor-at-law  "  may  be.  He  frays  off  into  a  plain  citizen  in  the  lower  or  inci- 
dental reaches  of  his  practice.  So  the  question  whether  or  not  one  who  is  not  a  lawyer 
may  pose  as  offering  legal  advice,  or  may  receive  money  for  giving  legal  advice,  is 
ignored  or  answered  differently  by  different  states.  These  failures  to  define  the  pro- 
fession, however,  are  very  different  from  a  conscious  effort  to  differentiate  it. 

2  As  to  the  division  of  the  law  into  subjects  and  "  courses  "  by  the  schools,  see  below, 
pages  34^-353  and  363-368. 

'  As  to  this  increase  in  the  volume  or  bulk  of  the  law,  as  distinguished  from  what 
may  be  termed  its  superficial  area  or  field,  see  below,  pages  373-374. 
*  For  criticism  of  the  remedy  forced  upon  the  schools  by  this  situation,  see  below, 
pages  309-31 1  and  379  ff. ,  383  ff. 
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It  will  probably  not  occur  as  soon  as  it  ought.  Sooner  or  later,  how- 
ever, as  the  existing  unitary  organization  of  legal  education,  and  of 
the  profession  itself,  proves  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
actual  practice,  the  organization  will  be  changed  to  correspond.  Even 
then  it  will  not  meet  these  requirements  perfectly,  for  conditions  change 
more  tjuickly  than  mechanical  improvements  can  be  made.  But  the 
capacity  of  the  system  will  be  less  hopelessly  overtaxed  than  it  is  at 
present. 

A  rough  indication  of  the  way  in  which  the  schools  began  during 
this  period  to  feel  the  strain  upon  them,  and  of  the  different  policies 
that  they  were  pursuing  in  this  respect,  may  be  gathered  from  a  col- 
lection of  law  school  curricula  published  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  in  1891.^  Singling  out  three  comparatively  sjjecial- 
ized  topics  —  Admiralty,  Patent  Law  and  Railroad  Law  —  it  would 
appear  that  only  twenty-three  schools ,  out  of  forty-nine  that  reported, 
offered  separate  courses  under  any  of  these  three  titles.^  Eight  of  these 
offered  only  Admiralty;^  three.  Patents;*  two,  Railroad  Law;^  three. 
Admiralty  and  Patents  ;'  three.  Admiralty  and  Railroads  ;'  two.  Pat- 
ents and  Railroads.*  Only  two  schools  —  Yale  and  Michigan  —  offered 
all  three  subjects. 

3.  International  Lam  and  Jurixprudence 
In  addition  to  government  and  economics,  which,  except  as  later  indi- 
cated, have  been  crowded  entirely  out  of  the  law  school  into  the  college, 
there  is  a  group  of  subjects  more  closely  related  to  technical  law  than 
these,  but  like  these  of  no  apparent  immediate  utility  to  the  private 
practitioner.  Such  a  subject  is  international  law,  which,  if  this  imper- 

*  Report,  1890-91 , 1,  414'-438.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  schools  not  covered  by  this 
report  all  offered  relatively  narrow  courses. 

2  Admiralty  and  Patent  Law  were  doubtless  occasionally  concealed  under  such  heads 
as  "  Practice  in  the  United  States  Courts  "  or  "Federal  Jurisprudence,"  and  Rail- 
road Law  under  ' '  Carriers  "  —  a  general  head  from  which  our  economic  development 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  eventually  rescued  railways.  Michigan  already 
made  special  mention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  Northwestern  of  Inter- 
state Commerce. 

'  These  schools,  listed  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  jurisdictions  in  which  they  were 
located,  were :  Georgetown,  Tulane,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Buffalo,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina,  Washington  and  Lee. 

*  George  Washington,  National  University,  Harvard. 

^  North  Carolina,  Wisconsin.  *  Iowa,  Missouri,  Cornell 

T  Baltimore  University,  Boston  University,  Mississippi.       *  Northwestern,  De  Pauw. 
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feet  world  were  organized  neatly,  like  a  diagram,  would  bear  the  same 
relation  to  national  law  that  this  bears  to  the  law  of  the  local  jurisdic- 
tion. And  such  subjects  are  historical  law,  comparative  law,  and  legal 
philosophy,  including  analytical  jurisprudence — a  group  typically 
represented  by  the  Roman  or  civil  law,  and,  taken  together,  conven- 
iently described  under  the  general  term  of  "jurisprudence."  ^  These  top- 
ics also  tended  to  be  squeezed  out  of  the  law  school,  and  to  be  revived, 
if  at  all,  in  the  college.  Their  claim  to  be  retained,  or  to  be  revived,  by  the 
law  school  itself  was,  however,  obviously  a  little  stronger  than  was  that 
of  studies  in  government.  If  we  recognize  as  a  fact,  whether  regrettable 
or  not,  that  law,  in  its  broad  sense,  hjis  come  to  be  divided  into  two  main 
divisions  —technical  law,  regarded  as  the  special  province  of  the  profes- 
sional law  school,  and  government,  relegated  almost  entirely  to  the  high 
school  and  college — then  international  law  and  jurisprudence  may  be 
said  to  be  just  on  the  dividing  line.  Some  of  the  law  schools  had  never  lost 
one  or  the  other  of  these  subjects ;  some  introduced  or  revived  them  after 
the  Civil  War.  On  the  other  hand,  the  colleges  also  were  expanding  their 
curricula  at  this  time,  so  that  they  frequently  seized  these  subjects  as 
their  own.  International  law,  in  particular,  survived  as  a  heritage  from 
the  old  "professor  academical"  of  law.  It  was  offered  in  1891  by  no  less 
than  134  colleges,  including  fifteen  that  had  law  schools  attached.^ 
Twenty-three  law  schools  gave  the  course  themselves,  or  included  in 
their  curriculum  a  course  in  this  subject  primarily  carried  by  the  col- 
lege.' Only  eleven  law  schools,  out  of  forty-nine  reporting  to  the  United 
States  Commissioner,  neither  gave  the  course  themselves  nor  were  at- 
tached to  a  college  that  gave  it.  Jurisprudence  courses  were  less  popular, 
appearing  only  in  twenty  colleges  that  had  no  law  schools*  and  in  four 

^  As  to  the  customary  use  of  this  term,  to  embrace  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  compare 
Kocourek,  Albert,  note  in  17  Proceedings  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
(1919),  121,  or  8  California  Law  Review  (1920),  232.  It  is  used  even  more  broadly  to 
designate  a  synthesis  of  law,  political  science,  economics  and  ethics,  by  Johnson, 
T.  A.,  15  Illinois  Law  Review  {1920),  289. 

'  Hastings,  Howard,  Illinois  Wesleyan,Chaddock,  Iowa,  Washington  University  (St. 
Louis),  Harvard,  New  York  University,  North  Carolina,  Ohio  State,  Willamette, 
Pennsylvania,  Cumberland,  Vanderbilt,  Wisconsin. 

•  Alabama,  Yale,  George  Washington,  Georgetown,  Northwestern,  McKendree,  De 
Pauw,  Drake,  Kansas,  Tulane,  Maryland,  Baltimore  University,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Mississippi,  Missouri,  Cornell,  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington and  Lee,  West  Virginia. 

♦Sixteen  offered  Roman  Law  only,  two  "Jurisprudence"  only,  Princeton  both  sub- 
jects. Johns  Hopkins  offered  Roman  Law,  Comparative  Jurisprudence  of  the  Princi- 
pal European  Systems,  History  of  the  Common  and  Statute  Law  of  England. 
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that  had."  Fifteen  law  schools  themselves  offered  such  work,  five  having 
courses  in  Roman  law  only,"  five  in  general  jurispnidence  or  legal  his- 
tory,' five  in  both  Roman  law  and  other  subjects.* 

The  following  table  shows  in  summary  form  the  extent  to  which 
either  international  law  or  any  of  the  subjects  included  under  the  gen- 
eral head  of  jurisprudence  appeared  as  a  subject  of  law  school  instruc- 
tion in  1891: 

Numher  of  law  schools  in  whieh  suhject  wm:  International  la-w  Juri^nvtdence 
Offered  by  the  law  school                                                       23  15 

Offered  by  the  affiliated  college  15  4 

Not  offered  5  23      "  4S 

Total  number  of  law  schools  61  61 

Number  of  outside  colleges  offering  the  subject  119  90 

The  following  table,  constructed  from  a  different  point  of  view,  aims 
to  bring  out  the  extent  to  which  the  technical  law  school  curriculum 
was  broadened  by  the  offering  of  "borderland"  studies  (including  "Ju- 
risprudence" in  a  narrower  sense)  either  in  the  school  itself,  or  any- 
where in  the  institution : 

Number  of  law  schools  Number  of  courses  offered 

in  which  courses  were:  None      One       Two    Three   Fonir 

Offered  by  the  law  school  34          15^          V        28        29 

Offered  by  the  university  22"       20         12         4          2 

'  Harvard,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin  offered  Roman  Law  only ;  the  University  of 
California  also  a  course  in  "Jurisprudence  "  out  of  which  later  developed  first  a  Depart- 
ment of  Jurisprudence,  and  eventually  a  second  professional  law  school  competing 
with  the  University's  already  established  Hastings  College  of  the  Law. 
2  Iowa,  Drake,  Tulane,  Cornell,  New  York  University. 

'  De  Pauw,  Georgetown,  Boston  University  (Roman  Law  also  was  given  by  the  col- 
lege), Michigan,  Minnesota. 

<  Yale,  George  Washington,  Northwestern,  Washington  University  (St.  Louis),  Co- 
lumbia. The  broadest  course  was  that  offered  by  Yale  for  its  two-year  graduate  work, 
which  included  Roman  Law,  the  Code  Napoleon,  Early  History  of  Real  Property, 
Comparative  Jurisprudence  and  the  Canon  Law. 

5  Including  thirteen  schools  not  giving  information  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
«  Usually  International  Law  ;  but  Roman  Law  (with  International  Law  offered  by 
the  college)  in  Iowa  and  New  York  University ;  Legal  History  (with  Roman  Law 
offered  by  the  college)  in  Boston  University. 

'  International  Lawand  Roman  Law  in  Drake,Tulane,Cornell;  International  Law  and 
Jurisprudence  in  Georgetown,  De  Pauw,  Minnesota;  Roman  Law  and  Legal  History 
(with  International  Law  offered  by  the  coIlege)in  Washington  University  (St.  Louis). 
8  International  Law,  Legal  History  and  Roman  Law  in  George  Washington ;  Inter- 
national Law,  Legal  History  and  Jurisprudence  in  Michigan. 

"  International  Law,  Legal  History,  Roman  Law  and  Jurisprudence  in  Northwest- 
ern and  Columbia. 

I"  The  above  with  Code  Napoleon  and  Canon  Law  in  Yale. 
11  In  eight  cases  where  the  school  offered  no  such  subject,  the  college  offered  Inter- 
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110 
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4.  Lajp  School  Instruction  in  Government 
Finally,  although  it  was  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  the  entire 
responsibility  for  providing  instruction  in  government  would  have  to 
be  shifted  to  the  high  schools  and  colleges,  not  all  the  law  schools  were 
willing  as  yet  to  face  the  risk  involved — namely,  that  under  these  con- 
ditions the  law  student  might  receive  no  instruction  in  government  at 
all.  This  risk  was  especially  great  in  states  where  the  high  school  sys- 
tem was  undeveloped.  Throughout  the  South  "Constitutional  Law" 
seems  to  have  retained  its  older,  broader  content,  as  distinguished  from 
the  technical  study  of  judicial  decisions  now  commonly  designated  by 
this  tei"m.  At  least  three  southern  law  schools  offered  also  descriptive 
courses  in  government  in  1891.^  Elsewhere  the  tendency  was  to  em- 
phasize the  historical  development  rather  than  the  existing  details  of 
governmental  institutions.  Three  northern  or  western  schools  offered 
courses  in  American  Constitutional  History ;  ^  five  combined  with  this 
English  Constitutional  History.'  In  several  instances  this  work  was 
given  during  the  first  of  the  law  school  years  and  could  have  been  of 
little  more  than  high  school  grade,  conveying  information  that  every 
educated  citizen  ought  to  possess,  and  offered  by  the  law  school  only 
because  the  lower  schools  could  not  be  trusted  to  provide  it.  In  four 
of  these  schools,  however,  more  ambitious  work  was  attempted.  There 
was  a  genuine  effort  to  restore  government  to  the  place  from  which 
the  growth  in  technical  law  had  dislodged  it.  Northwestern,  Michigan 
and  Columbia  all  offered  courses  in  Comparative  Constitutional  Law 
under  this  name.  Yale  used  the  broader  categories  of  "  Political  Science 
and  History,"  "Political  and  Social  Science,"  and  invaded  even  the 
economist's  field.  Supplementing  a  course  on  taxation  was  one  on  Pub- 
lic Finance;  supplementing  Railroad  Law  were  courses  on  Railway 
Management  and  the  Economics  of  Transportation. 

Reference  to  the  last  table  will  show  that  these  four  law  schools  were 
the  ones  that  were  most  hospitable  to  the  borderland  subjects  also. 
They  represent — particularly  Columbia  and  Yale — the  element  to 

national  Law  \  in  three  cases  this  and  Iloman  Law ;  in  one  case  these  subjects  and 
Jurisprudence. 

'Virginia  had  "  Lectures  on  Government;  "  Georgia  covered  the  political  organiza- 
tion of  the  state ;  Texas  had  a  course  on  the  "  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Texas." 

'  Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota. 

•Yale,  Northwestern,  McKendree,  Cornell,  Columbia. 
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whom  it  was  most  clear  that  legal  education  demanded  a  widening 
rather  than  an  intensifying  or  deepening  of  the  law  school  curriculum.' 

1  Yale's  broad  course  of  study  dates  from  1876.  Efforts  made  by  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity authorities  this  same  year  to  "reintroduce  those  branches  of  jurisprudence  lost 
by  the  death  of  Lieber"  were  blocked  by  the  opposition  of  Dwight  until  1880.  See 
below,  pages  305  and  334. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 
OPTIONAL  AND  ELECTIVE  COURSES 

WHILE  some  schools  were  more  interested  than  othew  in  bring- 
ing borderland  subjects  within  reach  of  their  students,  all  felt 
the  obligation  to  make  the  curriculum  cover  the  widest  possible  area 
of  the  technical  law.  In  all  schools,  moreover,  the  increasing  volume  of 
judicial  decisions  made  it  increasingly  difficult  to  do  justice  to  even  a 
narrow  field  of  study.  Harvard  added  to  its  difficulties  in  this  respect 
by  committing  itself  to  an  unusually  onerous  method  of  teaching.  In 
one  way  or  another,  in  short,  the  curriculum  was  rapidly  outgrowing 
the  conventional  limitations  of  time  and  effijrt  that  had  hitherto  been 
expected  of  law  school  students.  A  broadening  impulse  and  a  deepening 
impulse  produced  much  the  same  practical  effect  in  forcing  a  mechani- 
cal readjustment  of  the  degree  requirements.  Since,  as  always,  devices 
invented  by  one  school  were  eagerly  seized  upon  by  another,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  appropriateness  to  its  particular  policy,  it  will  be  conven- 
ient to  consider  all  such  devices  together. 

1.  Optional  Additions  to  Ike  Regular  Curriculum 
Some  of  the  additional  load  could,  of  course,  be  accommodated  merely 
by  tightening  up  the  slack — by  increasing  the  length  of  the  academic 
year,  that  is  to  say,  or  the  number  of  houi"s  per  week  carried  during 
the  year  by  the  students.  In  proportion  as  this  remedy  proved  inade- 
quate, additional  academic  years  were  added.  We  have  seen*  how  one- 
year  schools  were  thus  brought  up  to  a  more  or  less  genuine  two-year 
level,  two-year  schools  to  three  years  or  even  more.  This  device,  how- 
ever, could  be  successfully  employed  only  to  very  limited  extent.  If  it 
took  the  form  of  adding  to  the  LL.B.  course  "  postgraduate"  years, 
leading  to  new  degrees  and  covering  either  the  less  important  parts  of 
the  technical  curriculum*  or  borderland  subjects,'  then  few  students 
would  stay  to  take  the  work.  If  it  took  the  form  of  lengthening  the 
LL.B.  course  itself,  this  could  only  be  done  cautiously,  or  students 
would  go  to  another  school.  In  practice  three  years  was  the  maximum 
length  that  even  the  wealthier  universities  could  afford  to  insist  on, 

'  Pages  170-181.  '  So  Harvard,  1873-78. 

'  All  schools,  except  Columbia,  that  attempted  much  borderland  work,  put  it  into  a' 
postgraduate  year  or  years. 
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and  this  soon  turned  out  to  be  none  too  long  to  accommodate  merely 
the  technical  work.  The  lengthening  of  the  course,  to  the  extent  that 
it  was  practicable,  provided  temporary  relief;  but  it  could  not  be  car- 
ried far  enough,  with  the  bar  admission  rules  as  they  were,  to  enable 
the  schools  to  put  into  a  prescribed  curriculum  all  that  some  of  them 
thought  ought  to  be  there. 

The  result  was  that  most  of  the  schools  soon  abandoned  the  attempt 
to  glue  on  to  the  regular  professional  course  a  postgraduate  year,  con- 
taining an  entirely  different  type  of  work.  Where,  as  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  schools,  this  year  survived,  it  was  because  it  came  to  include 
a  large  measure  of  technical  law.  It  proved  to  be  merely  a  stepping- 
stone  to  the  three-year  LL.B.  course,  and  this  step,  when  finally  taken, 
had  as  its  object  not  to  provide  room  for  the  borderland  subjects,  but 
to  permit  a  more  adequate  treatment  of  the  technical  law.  Whether 
the  course  covered  two  years  or  three,  its  general  character  was  the 
same.  Either  no  borderland  work  at  all  was  offered,'  or  a  very  little 
was  squeezed  in.  The  college  connection  made  it  possible  to  offfer  more 
of  this  work  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Doubtless  often 
when  the  school  reported  International  Law  or  Roman  Law  as  included 
in  its  curriculum,  the  subject  was  primarily  a  college  course,  thrown 
open  to  students  in  the  law  school.^  In  such  cases  the  subjects,  neces- 
sarily taught  with  a  non-professional  slant,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
plastered  over,  instead  of  glued  on  to,  the  professional  curriculum.  At 
Columbia,  for  special  reasons,  this  plastering  over  process  was  carried 
much  farther  than  in  other  schools.  Because  of  Dwight's  opposition,  the 
extensive  offerings  in  public  law  and  jurisprudence  were  organized  sep- 
arately from  the  law  school  and  were  not  prescribed  for  law  students. 
■  They  were,  however,  not  merely  thrown  open  to  law  students  without 
extra  charge,  but  in  1885  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  A.M. 
were  so  framed  as  to  encourage  college  graduates,  registered  in  the  law 
school,  to  do  double  work.'  T'Tie  device  was  defensible  at  the  time,  be- 

1  So  in  two  of  the  four  genuine  three-year  schools  (Hastings  and  Pennsylvania).  Har- 
vard offered  a  single  hour  a  week  in  Jurisprudence  from  1878  to  1883,  and  an  hour  a 
week  for  a  half  year  in  Legal  History  from  1886  to  1890.  For  Columbia,  see  below. 
'  Such  cases  are  to  be  distinguished  from  cases  in  which  one  or  both  of  these  subjects 
were  merely  offered  by  the  coUetje.  Graduates  of  the  college  had  here  the  opportunity 
to  take  these  subjects  before  entering  the  school.  Once  in  the  school,  however,  unless 
special  arrangements  were  made,  a  conflict  of  hours  would  usually  prevent  the  sub- 
jects from  being  taken  even  as  optional  additions  to  the  regular  course. 
*See  below,  pages  333-338,  for  a  fnllerdescriptionof  the  peculiar  Columbia  develop- 
ment. At  present  extra  fees  must  be  paid. 
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cause  of  the  small  number  of  hours  a  week  —  seven  and  a  half  —  that 
Dwight  required  of  his  students.  The  governing  powers  could  argue, 
with  some  justice,  that  the  young  men  might  better  spend  their  spare 
time  studying  allied  subjects  in  the  university,  than  idling  in  the  law 
offices  where  Dwight  wanted  them  to  be.  It  is  only  at  the  present  day, 
when  the  law  school  needs  the  full  time  of  its  students  for  its  own  de- 
gree, that  this  encouragement  of  double  work  is  hard  to  justify.  Other 
institutions  did  not  follow  the  Columbia  lead  in  this  respect.  Its  sur- 
vival here  to  the  present  day  is  a  mere  anachronism. 

To  whatever  extent  particular  institutions  employed  the  devices  al- 
ready described,  it  is  obvious  that  the  limit  of  effective  action  along 
these  lines  is  soon  reached.  It  is  true  that  a  school  ought  to  fix  the 
immber  of  years  required  to  secure  its  fii"st  degree  at  a  figure  that  will 
enable  it  to  realize  at  least  approximately  its  ideals  of  what  this  de- 
gree shall  stand  for.  But  it  is  also  true  that  if  its  ideals  are  high,  there 
will  always  be  some  additional  work  that  it  will  want  to  offer,  but  will 
have  difficulty  in  fitting  in  without  impairing  the  effectiveness  of  in- 
struction in  fundamental  subjects.  If,  now,  this  additional  work  is  of 
such  a  character  that  it  need  be  taken  by  only  a  few  students,  they 
may  properly  be  invited  to  take  it  during  an  additional  optional  year. 
But  here  again  few  universities  are  so  free  from  dependence  upon  stu- 
dents' fees  that  they  can  afford  to  offer  good  postgraduate  courses  that 
are  sparsely  attended.  Finally,  within  reasonable  limits  some  of  this 
work  may  be  offered  as  optional  additions,  to  be  taken  simultaneously 
with  the  regular  course.  Such  is  the  natural  disposition  to  make  of 
minor  specialties,  for  instance,  for  which  a  few  lectures  may  suffice. 
Indeed,  an  absolutely  inelastic  cuniculum  means  an  ossified  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  living  institution.  Beyond  a  certain  jxiint,  however, 
expansion  by  the  method  of  optional  additions  breaks  down.  It  be- 
comes impossible  to  put  new  matter  in  without  forcing  old  matter 
out.  Either  the  faculty  must  recast  the  curriculum,  substituting  the  new 
for  the  old,  or  the  student  must  be  permitted  himself  to  perform  this 
substitution. 

2.  The  Elective  System 
Hence  arises  the  "elective  system"  in  education.  Its  underlying  prin- 
ciple is  that  a  student,  instead  of  being  given  the  option  between  doing 
merely  a  minimum  amount  of  prescribed  work,  or  doing  this  minimum 
and  also  something  more,  is  permitted  to  determine  what  the  minimum 
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itself  shall  consist  of.  In  order  that  this  may  be  possible,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  instruction  be  organized  for  him  in  units  of  standardized  size.' 
He  then  uses  these  like  bricks,  to  build  for  himself  his  educational 
stracture.  Where  the  principle  is  carried  to  an  extreme,  he  is  virtually 
his  own  architect.  Usually,  however,  at  least  the  main  lines  of  the 
edifice  are  prescribed.  Or  he  may  be  allowed  freedom  of  choice  only 
in  regard  to  unimportant  trimmings. 

The  Harvard  school,  after  the  Civil  War,  was  the  fii-st  law  school  to 
£idopt  the  elective  principle  in  its  modern  form,  and  since  Harvard 
under  Eliot  was  also  the  leading  exponent  of  this  principle  in  college 
work,  it  is  natural  to  think  of  the  law  school  movement  as  a  mere  re- 
flex of  Eliot's  policy — the  more  so  as  other  law  schools,  like  other  col- 
leges, have  been  greatly  influenced  by  Harvard's  lead  in  this  particular. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  principle  in  its  essential  spirit  dates  back  to 
Jefferson  and  Virginia,  and  was  first  applied,  both  to  the  college  and 
to  the  law  school,  by  an  early  disciple  of  Jefferson,  Mr.  Justice  Story. 
Eliot  merely  carried  further  a  principle  to  which  the  university  was  al- 
ready committed.-  In  particular,  as  regards  the  law  school,  Story  was 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  how  to  combine  a  course  of  study  that 
would  take  two  years  to  complete,  with  a  degree  course  that  could  not 
be  extended  beyond  a  year  and  a  half.  He  solved  the  problem  by  making 
a  half-year's  residence  his  unit,  and  conferring  the  degree  upon  any  stu- 
dent who,  out  of  these  four  units,  took  any  three.  This  was  the  system 
that  Langdell  inherited  in  1870,  and  against  which  he  reacted  at  once. 
After  a  single  year's  experimentation  with  an  elective  system,  he  in- 
stituted a  two-year  degree  course,  the  entire  content  of  which  was  pre- 
scribed. The  work  that  was  left  over,  although  termed  "elective,"  was 
merely  additional  work,  which  the  student  might  take  either  at  the 
same  time  or  in  a  subsequent  graduate  year.  Langdell's  first  move,  ac- 
cordingly, was  not  to  introduce,  but  to  destroy,  the  elective  principle. 

In  1875,  however,  he  revived  it  in  its  modern  form,  wherein  an 
hour  a  week  of  insti-uction,  continued  throughout  the  academic  year, 
is  the  unit.  "Coui-ses"  in  the  different  topics  figure  as  multiples  of  this.* 

'  The  units  need  not  necessarily  be  all  of  the  same  size,  but  there  must  be  a  simple 
relation  between  the  larger  and  the  smaller,  in  order  that  a  uniform  total  amount  of 
instruction  may  be  required. 

"  See  his  history  of  the  elective  system  at  Harvard,  in  Annual  Reports  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College,  1883-84,  pp.  6-24..  George  Ticknor,  whom 
Jefferson  had  endeavored  to  secure  for  his  new  University  of  Virginia,  was  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  introducing  the  new  idea  into  Harvard. 

'  For  detailed  Harvard  mechanics,  see  below,  Chapter  XXX,  pages  354  ff. 
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For  the  degree,  a  required  total  of  these  units  must  be  taken  each  year 
by  the  student.  With  an  instructional  staff  raised  to  four  full-time  men 
prepared  to  offer  a  total  of  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  houi-s  a  year, 
Langdell  preferred  to  recjuire  of  his  students  attendance  at  only  ten 
class  exercises  a  week  during  each  of  their  two  years,  or  twenty  year- 
hours  all  together,  and  to  dispose  of  his  surplus  offerings  by  this  method 
of  allowing  one  course  to  be  substituted  for  another,  rather  than  to 
overload  the  students  with  either  prescribed  or  optional  additions. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  three-year  curriculum  in  1878,  he  had 
for  the  moment  a  little  more  time  than  he  needed.  In  his  own  words, 
he  was  prepared  to  give  subjects  which  it  would  not  "be  reasonable  to 
require  every  student  to  take."  He  accordingly  reduced  the  pressure  of 
work  during  the  two  upper  years,  "  to  enable  them,  in  the  latter  part 
of  their  course,  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  legal  investigation  without  the 
aid  or  guidance  of  a  teacher."^  He  thus  still  had  a  surplus  of  offerings 
which,  with  the  natural  growth  in  the  law,  gradually  came  to  include 
more  subjects  of  general  practical  utility,  and  led,  in  1882,  to  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  hours  required  to  be  taken  by  upper-class 
students.^  By  this  process  of  increasing  the  requirements  the  surplus 
was  kept  very  small  —  from  the  introduction  of  the  three-year  course 
until  1886  it  amounted  to  only  four  or  five  hours  a  week  — and,  fur- 
thermore, the  student's  freedom  of  choice  was  greatly  restricted.  The 
student's  first-year  work  has  always  been  entirely  prescribe*!  at  Har- 
vard; during  his  .second  year  he  was  obliged  at  this  time  to  select  four 
—  or  after  1882,  five- — out  of  six  specified  two-hour  courses;  only  in 
his  third  year  could  he  freely  choose  out  of  anything  that  was  offered. 
"  Honor"  students  had  hardly  any  choice  at  all.^  This  latter  circum- 
stance is  especially  significant  as  indicating  Langdell's  real  attitude 
toward  the  elective  principle.  He  was  no  believer  in  the  idea  of  let- 
ting untrained  students  decide  for  themselves  what  they  shall  study. 
He  permitted  them  to  do  this  only  to  a  limited  extent,  as  an  aid  to 
developing  new  courses.  His  principal  interest  was  in  gradually  build- 

^  Annual  lieportu  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College,  1880-81,  p.  78. 
^  Experience  showed  that  students,  instead  of  "cultivating  habits  of  legal  investiga- 
tion "  during  their  leisure  hours,  felt  it  a  waste  of  time  to  stay  in  the  school.  During 
the  early  years  of  his  deanship,  Langdell  had  great  trouble  in  holding  his  students. 
'  From  1878  to  1882,  all  their  second-year  work  and  one-third  of  their  third-year 
work  was  prescribed.  For  the  remaining  two-thirds  they  had  to  choose  six  out  of  only 
eight  hours  offered.  From  1882  to  1886,  four-fifths  of  their  second-year  and  three- 
fifths  of  their  third-year  work  was  prescribed,  with  again  a  very  small  field  of  choice 
for  the  remainder. 
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ing  up  a  well-balanced  curriculum  in  this  way.  By  1886  he  was  satis- 
fied that  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  law  taught  in  his  school  —  repre- 
senting nearly  four-fifths  of  the  amount  he  could  expect  his  better 
students  to  take  —  deserved  a  place  in  this  curriculum.^ 

From  this  year  dates  the  full  acceptance  of  the  elective  principle  by 
the  Harvard  law  school.  Langdell  had  been  a  little  too  much  inter- 
ested in  law  as  a  science  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  future  practi- 
tioner. Expressions  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  students  with  the 
nan-owness  of  the  curriculum  proved  the  turning-point  in  the  policy 
of  the  school.  The  faculty  and  the  offerings  were  increased;  the  pre- 
scribed honor  curriculum  of  the  two  upper  years  was  dropped.  Subject 
to  the  continued  prescription  for  all  students  of  the  first-year  work, 
from  now  on  a  steady  increa.se  in  the  number  of  courses,  carrying  with 
it  of  necessity  a  growing  freedom  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  students 
as  to  what  they  would  study  and  what  they  would  not,  became  a  defi- 
nite and,  until  other  schools  followed  its  lead,  a  characteristic  feature 
of  the  Harvard  law  school.  A  table  in  the  Appendix  shows  the  devel- 
opment in  detail.- 

After  1890  the  Harvard  elective  offerings  were  rapidly  increased,' 
and  the  elective  principle  spread  to  other  schools.  To  the  obvious  argu- 
ment against  this  policy — namely  that,  however  difficult  may  be  the 
construction  of  a  properly  balanced  professional  curriculum,  this  would 
seem  to  be  a  task  more  befitting  a  scholarly  law  faculty  than  an  uned- 
ucated beginner — two  replies  are  usually  made.  The  first  is  that  the 
important  function  of  the  Harvard  method  of  instruction  is  not  to 
impart  knowledge  but  to  train  the  mind.*  From  this  point  of  view  the 
subject-matter  of  a  course  is  of  much  less  importance  than  the  wav 
it  is  liandled,  and  free  competition  among  the  instructors  makes  it 
more  likely  that  students  will  be  trained  by  teachers  most  competent 

'  The  contents  of  this  honor  curriculum  are  of  interest.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  23 
year-hours  covered  by  it  were  in  the  three  trunk  topics  of  Property  (4),  Equity  (4), 
Contracts  (3).  Over  a  third  was  taken  up  by  other  classifications  of  the  non-criminal 
substantive  law :  Torts  (2),  Partnership  and  Corporations  (2),  Trusts  (2),  Suretyship 
and  Mortgage  (2).  The  adjective  law  corresponding  to  this  was  represented  by  Evi- 
dence (2),  Common  Law  Procedure  (1).  One  hour  a  year  was  devoted  to  Criminal 
Law  including  Criminal  Procedure. 

'^  Appendix,  page  4.59. 

'  On  the  eve  of  the  War  with  Germany,  the  offerings,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  re- 
cently established  postgraduate  year,  were  twice  as  large  as  in  the  year  when  the 
three-year  course  was  inaugurated. 
*  See  below,  page  380. 
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to  train  them — in  short,  the  alleged  defect  of  the  elective  system  con- 
stitutes really  one  of  its  principal  merits.  The  second  reply  is  that 
under  the  elective  system  Harvard  developed  an  astonishingly  success- 
ful school.  One  who  is  not  himself  a  product  of  the  system,  however, 
can  but  feel  that  the  real  reason  why  Harvard  has  come  to  belittle  the 
imparting  of  legal  knowledge  is  because  the  elective  principle  is  so 
obviously  ill  adapted  to  this  end — that  with  a  properly  balanced  cur- 
riculum the  case  method  could  be  made  to  yield  the  training  it  now 
affords,  and  impai-t  a  more  symmetrical  knowledge  of  the  law  besides 
— that  the  success  of  the  school  is  to  be  attributed,  in  short,  to  the  fact 
that  its  merits  in  other  respects  have  far  outweighed  its  weakness  in 
this  particular.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  elective 
system,  as  exemplified  by  Harvard  and  its  imitators  to-day,  is  that 
of  all  the  devices  yet  invented  to  make  practicable  an  offering  of  law 
studies  far  in  excess  of  what  most  students  will  take,  this  is  the  best. 
At  some  sacrifice  to  the  last  two  generations  of  practitioners,  it  has 
enabled  law  school  faculties  to  plough  all  corners  of  the  field  of  tech- 
nical law.  AVhen  the  fruits  of  the  harvest  are  reaped,  it  viU  be  easier 
than  it  is  now  to  give  the  individual  student  not  merely  a  thorough 
but  also  a  comprehensive  training. 

It  is  only,  however,  when  the  elective  system  is  combined  with  a 
severely  technical  course  of  study  that  its  pedagogical  weakness  may 
be  condoned,  on  the  ground  of  its  usefulness  in  furthering  legal  sci- 
ence. As  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  application  of  this  principle  to 
a  curriculum  that  includes  the  broader  aspects  of  the  law.  Columbia, 
at  the  end  of  this  period,  became  a  signal  offender  in  this  respect.  In- 
cidental to  a  general  reorganization  of  the  University,  it  had  length- 
ened its  law  curriculum  to  three  years,  and  had  displaced  Dwight  by 
a  member  of  the  Harvard  law  faculty.  The  object  of  these  changes 
was  to  introduce  the  Harvard  method  of  teaching — a  method  that,  if 
it  is  to  lie  effectively  pursued,  makes  heavy  demands  upon  a  student's 
time.  Harvard  was  already  proving  that  three  years  are  not  enough  to 
do  justice  to  even  a  narrow  technical  curriculum.  Columbia,  however, 
not  merely  continued  the  old  arrangement  whereby  students  were 
tempted  to  devote  part  of  their  time  to  borderland  topics,  in  quest  of 
an  additional  academic  degree.^  In  addition  it  opened  these  courses  to 
law  students  as  electives,  to  be  counted  toward  the  law  degree  proper. 
Columbia,  in  short,  tried  to  combine  the  policy  that  was  making  the 

»  Page  305. 
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Harvard  law  school  famous,  with  its  own  distinctive  aspiration  to  re- 
store lost  provinces  to  the  law.'  In  pursuit  of  this  double  end  it  retained 
or  introduced  devices  the  tendency  of  which  was  both  to  overload  a 
student's  time,  and  hopelessly  to  disintegrate  his  course  of  study.  Per- 
mission granted  to  a  student  to  substitute  one  technical  law  course  for 
another  is  bad  enough,  but  at  least  the  organic  relationship  between 
the  two  subjects  is  close,  and  undeniably  the  training  that  he  receives 
in  the  one  will  help  him  to  secure  for  himself  the  knowledge  that  he 
might  have  acquired  from  the  other.  To  authorize  a  student  to  sub- 
stitute Roman  Law  for  Suretyship,  however,  or  International  Law  for 
Bills  and  Notes,  is  to  cany  the  doctrine  of  educational  equivalence 
too  far.  We  destroy  thereby  that  unity  of  aim  and  reasonable  degree 
of  coherence  which  must  appear,  if  anywhere,  during  the  final  or  pro- 
fessional years  of  a  student's  training.  Granted  that  a  prospective  law- 
yer should  be  encouraged  to  take  these  "lost"  subjects  at  some  stage 
of  his  preparation,  the  first  question  to  be  considered  is  whether  there 
is  room  for  them  in  the  modern  law  school  curriculum,  or  whether  there 
is  not.  If  they  can  be  added  only  at  the  cost  of  converting  this  portion 
of  our  educational  system  into  a  jumble  of  unrelated  spots,  then  the 
proper  place  for  them  is  the  college.  This  is  the  miscellaneous  carry-all 
in  American  education. 

1  Page  303,  note. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 
GENERAL  EDUCATION:  THE  LOWER  SCHOOLS 

1.  Purpose  of  General  Education 

TOO  commonly,  even  to-day,  "  legal  education "  is  regarded  as 
comprising  only  that  portion  of  a  lawyer's  preparation  that  is 
provided  by  masters  of  the  craft  in  an  office  or  specialized  school.  "Gen- 
eral education"  is  thought  of  as  something  vaguely  desirable  on  other 
grounds,  but  of  importance  to  the  profession  chiefly  as  it  bears  upon 
this  strictly  professional  training.  Constituting  in  the  early  Virginia 
schools  an  optional  part  of  the  professional  curriculum,  general  educa- 
tion has  been  forced  by  the  growth  of  the  technical  law  out  of  the  law 
school  into  earlier  or  "preliminary"  years.  The  natural  result  has  been 
that  its  direct  connection  with  the  successful  practice  of  the  law  has 
been  obscured,  while  too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  its 
subordinate  function  of  preparing  students  to  do  effective  work  in  the 
law  school. 

The  partisans  of  the  college  undoubtedly  always  saw  in  it  more  than 
this.  Compelled  to  face  the  competition  of  undergraduate  law  schools 
with  their  own  institutions,  they  kept  alive  the  tradition  that  college 
training  for  lawyers  is  an  end  desirable  in  itself.  This  was  the  origin  of 
those  provisions  in  early  bar  admission  rules  which  permitted  college 
graduates  to  take  their  examinations  after  a  shorter  period  of  study  than 
non-graduates.'  This  discrimination  represented  not  so  much  a  desire 
to  shorten  the  preparatory  period  for  college  graduates,  as  a  conviction 
that  a  liberal  education,  followed  by  a  certain  amount  of  professional 
training,  constituted  the  ideal  preparation  for  a  lawyer.  If,  in  conces- 
sion to  democratic  feeling,  entrance  to  the  profession  was  not  to  be  abso- 
lutely restricted  to  college  graduates,  at  least  it  seemed  reasonable  that 
students  not  liberally  educated  should  devote  additional  time  to  mas- 
tering tec^hnicalities.  Had  Parker's  "graduate  school  of  jurisprudence"^ 
been  practicable,  the  distinction  between  these  two  types  of  lawyers — 
those  liberally  educated  and  those  not — which  has  always  been  a  prac- 
tically important  one,  would  have  been  accentuated  by  two  distinct  sys- 
tems of  training.  College  graduates  would  have  continued  their  educa- 
tion in  the  graduate  law  schools;  non -college  graduates  would  have  re- 
sorted to  the  law  office  or  to  another  type  of  law  school.  The  bar  admis- 

»  See  above,  page  135,  note  1.  »  Page  138. 
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sion  rules  would  doubtless  soon  have  defined  the  functions  of  these  two 
types  of  lawyers  to  conform  to  the  quite  different  training  they  had  re- 
ceived. In  this  case  we  should  long  ago  have  consciously  worked  out  what 
at  present  we  seem  to  be  slowly  drifting  into :  an  avowed  division  of  prac- 
titioners into  two  self-respecting  and  mutually  supporting  groups,  the 
one  animated  more  by  professional,  the  other  more  by  commercial  ideals.' 
Harvard,  however,  and,  following  its  lead,  all  other  colleges,  let  every- 
body into  its  law  school  indiscriminately,  and  put  them  all  through  the 
same  course  of  study,  whether  college  graduates  or  not.  The  two  types 
of  prospective  practitioners  were  completely  merged,  in  other  words,  in 
the  technical  portions  of  their  training.  The  distinction  became  merely 
that  after  leaving  the  lower  schools  some  students  continued  to  go  to 
college  before  begiiming  specialized  professional  work,  while  other  stu- 
dents short-circuited  the  college.  Legal  education  inevitably  became 
defined  in  terms  of  the  element  common  to  both  types  of  students —  the 
technical  training  afforded  by  law  school  or  office.  The  four-year  college 
course  came  to  be  regarded  as  something  that  might  or  might  not  be 
interpolated  between  this  and  the  lower  schools,  and  that  was  more 
closely  allied  with  lower  school  than  with  law  school  work.  It  was  jus- 
tified not  as  part  of  a  student's  preparation  for  admission  to  the  bar, 
but  as  an  extension  of  his  preparation  for  admission  to  the  law  school. 
No  state  and  no  school  has  ever  dared  to  require  this  much  preliminary 
education  of  all  its  entrants.  Many  have  encouraged  it,  but  weakly,  be- 
cause their  arguments  have  proceeded  from  this  mistaken  point  of  view. 
In  the  half-dozen  states  where,  in  1890,  a  premium  upon  college  grad- 
uation still  appeared  in  the  old  bar  admission  rules,^  the  provision  had 
long  since  ceased  to  mean,  to  most  people,  that  a  liberal  education  is  of 
value  to  the  lawyer  on  its  own  account,  entirely  irrespective  of  such  tech- 
nical studies  as  he  may  subsequently  pursue.  It  denoted  rather  a  belief 
that  a  college  graduate  has  a  mind  so  trained  that  he  can  start  and  finish 
a  standardized  amount  of  "legal  education"  within  a  shorter  time  than 
one  who  lacks  this  initial  advantage.  A  similar  notion  affected  the  policy 
of  many  law  schools. 

1  The  distinction  must  always  be  merely  one  of  emphasis.  A  certain  amount  of  "com- 
mercialism "  is  inevitable  in  a  profession  that  is  supported  by  private  fees ;  a  certain 
amount  of  professional  spirit  is  attainable,  and  highly  desirable,  among  those  who 
practice  law  primarily  as  a  business. 

*  A  single  year's  allowance  upon  the  three-year  period  prescribed  in  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Oregon ;  two  and  a  half  years'  allowance 
upon  the  five-year  period  prescribed  in  Vermont. 
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It  was  not  merely  in  its  attitude  toward  the  college,  however,  that 
mid-century  legal  education  missed  the  point  of  the  problem.  Only  two 
states  preserved,  through  the  democratic  upheaval,  the  tradition  that 
the  state  might  properly  require  even  rudimentary  general  education. 
These  were  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  in  which  each  local  court  deter- 
mined the  requirement  for  itself;  the  Philadelphia  courts,  presumably 
in  advance  of  the  rest,  were  easily  satisfied.*  The  first  law  school  that 
even  pretended  to  scrutinize  the  educational  qualifications  of  entering 
students  seems  to  have  been  that  of  Boston  University,  which,  in  1874, 
announced  that  all  applicants  other  than  college  graduates  "must  sat- 
isfy the  Dean  that  they  possess  the  educational  and  other  qualifications 
which  will  enable  them  to  pursue  with  profit  the  studies  of  the  school." 
It  was  undoubtedly  as  true  then  as  it  is  to-day  that  an  interview  with 
a  dean  who  is  financially  interested  in  securing  as  many  students  as  pos- 
sible is  not  an  ideal  method  of  ensuring  high  preliminary  standards. 
It  is  to  the  expressed  purpose  and  necessary  result  of  the  rule,  however, 
that  attention  is  particularly  called.  It  is  very  diflScult  to  show  that  any 
definite  type  or  definite  amount  of  preliminary  education  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  preparing  students  to  undertake  with  profit  law  school  or 
ofRce  work.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  adapt  the  law  school  or  office 
work  to  the  preliminary  education  actually  possessed  by  the  students. 
This  was  the  policy  universally  followed  by  law  schools  prior  to  the  Civil 
War.  All  could  argue  that  their  students  might  profitably  pursue  the 
studies  of  the  school,  because  all  adapted  the  studies  to  the  students. 
There  was  inherent  in  the  system  a  tendency  to  sag  on  both  sides  of 
the  line.  The  general  educational  attainments  of  the  profession  were 
lowered,  because  little  general  education  was  needed  to  do  justice  to 
the  law  school  work.  The  technical  attainments  of  the  profession  were 
lowered,  because  the  law  school  work  was  conducted  on  a  plane  suitable 
for  students  with  little  general  education. 

The  one  fixed  point  in  the  system  that  prevented  the  lawyer's  edu- 
cation from  being  even  more  defective  than  it  was  in  both  respects  was 
the  requirement  made  by  many  states  that  applicants  must  be  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar.  To  the  extent  that 
this  prevailed,  something  like  a  general  standard  of  maturity  was  main- 
tained, and  was  the  practical  substitute  for  entrance  requirements  in 

1  As  late  as  1890,  the  requii-ements  were  grammar,  arithmetic,  algebra,  history,  espe- 
cially English  and  American,  spelling,  etymology,  geography.  Note  the  omission  of 
any  foreign  language. 
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legal  education  before  the  Civil  War.  Occasionally  the  schools  expli- 
citly recognizee!  this  maturity  standard.  Harvard,  since  1849,  had  re- 
quired its  entering  students  to  be  of  good  moral  character  and  nineteen 
years  of  age.  The  University  of  Michigan  had  a  similar  requirement 
with  the  age  reduced  to  eighteen.'  For  many  years  the  Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Court,  in  addition  to  the  slender  educational  requirements 
imposed  by  the  courts  below,  had  treated  maturity  in  the  same  way 
that  college  graduation  was  treated  by  a  few  of  the  states :  students  who 
were  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  they  began  the  study  of  law 
were  permitted  to  finish  one  year  ahead  of  others. 

The  recovery  from  this  shocking  degradation  of  legal  education  has 
been  very  slow.  The  law  schools  have  been  handicapped  by  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  state.  The  state  policy  has  been  largely  determined  by 
lawyers  who  have  picked  up,  as  students  or  practitioners,  legal  tech- 
nique, and  little  else.  Narrowly  expert  themselves,  they  have  not  real- 
ized how  much  American  law  has  suffered  from  losing  contact  with  edu- 
cation as  a  whole.  They  have  brought  the  entii'e  profession  into  disre- 
pute by  cultivating  an  exclusive  class  consciousness,  blind  to  its  own 
defects,  contemptuous  of  the  suggestion  that  a  phase  of  education  that 
they  themselves  have  lacked  could  be  of  any  real  benefit  to  a  lawyer. 
Reference  to  State  Bar  Association  Proceedings  will  reveal  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  persuade  the  bar  that  the  period  of  technical  training 
should  be  lengthened,  or  that  the  examining  machinery  should  be 
strengthened,  than  it  is  to  secure  sympathetic  consideration  for  a  pro- 
p>osal  to  require  general  or  "academic"  education.  The  entire  blame 
cannot  be  laid,  however,  on  the  shoulders  of  this  ignorant  vested  in- 
terest. Part  of  it  must  be  borne  by  the  advocates  of  general  education, 
who  have  not  stated  the  argument  for  it  as  effectively  as  they  might. 
If  the  only  purpose  of  entrance  requirements  were  to  prepare  students 
to  wrestle  with  the  complexities  of  technical  law,  then — let  us  be  hon- 
est about  it — no  fixed  amount  of  preliminary  education  need  be  in- 
sisted upon.  The  habit  of  doing  mental  rather  than  manual  work  is 
of  course  necessary.  This  habit  may  be  acquired,  however,  in  so  many 
ways,  outside  of  schools  and  colleges — and  the  extent  to  which  the 
habit  is  inculcated  even  by  schools  and  colleges  is  so  much  a  matter  of 
dispute — that  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  proposition  that 

•  These  are  the  only  entrance  requirements  of  any  sort  that  I  haye  been  able  to  dis- 
cover in  ante-bellum  law  schools,  after  Harvard  abandoned  its  original  requirement 
of  qualification  under  state  bar  admission  rules. 
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the  liest  way  of  discovering  whether  an  applicant  is  prepared  to  study 
law  is  to  let  him  try.  A  bright  high  school  graduate  or  a  zealous  self- 
educated  clerk  will  often  play  around  a  college  graduate  in  law  school 
courses  organized  as  they  are  to-day.  Indeed,  there  are  those  who  main- 
tain that  college  graduates  show  up  as  well  as  they  do  only  because 
they  are  relatively  mature — that  the  training  given  by  most  American 
colleges  at  the  present  time  is  rarely  a  help,  and  often  a  hindrance, 
in  the  development  of  habits  of  industry  and  of  accurate  thinking.' 

Discussions  of  this  sort  take  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  problem.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  present  enquiry,  "legal  education"  embraces  the 
entire  formal  education  of  a  lawyer;  "general  education"  embraces  that 
part  of  it  which  is  not  given  by  a  specialized  agency  (law  school  or  office) 
deliberately  focused  upon  this  particular  end.  A  portion  of  the  train- 
ing needed  by  those  who  are  to  practice  any  particular  vocation  must 
necessarily  be  secured  through  institutions  or  through  organized  courses 
of  instruction  which  serve  other  vocations  as  well — and  this  for  at 
least  three  reasons,  any  one  of  which  is  sufficient.  Prospective  practi- 
tioners of  different  vocations  must  receive  part  of  their  education  in 
common,  for  reasons  of  economy :  the  community  cannot  afford  to  es- 
tablish specialized  machinery  for  more  than  the  final  stage  of  the  train- 
ing. They  must  do  so  for  purposes  of  what  is  technically  known  as 
"orientation:"  when  they  start  their  education,  they  do  not  themselves 
know  into  what  specialized  path  they  will  eventually  be  drawn,  and  it 
is  against  public  policy  that  they  should  be  forced  to  make  a  too  early 
decision.  They  must  do  so  finally  in  order  to  establish  an  equipoise  to 

1  Attempts  to  discover,  by  comparison  of  their  records  in  the  law  school,  what  type 
of  student  does  the  best  work  rarely  yield  striking  results,  and  are,  moreover,  all 
vitiated  by  the  assumption  that  law  school  instruction  is  a  fixed  constant  to  which 
the  students  must  at  their  peril  conform.  On  the  contrary,  the  instruction  is  and 
ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  students  who  have  once  been  permitted  to  enter  the 
school.  Their  money  and  time  have  been  taken ;  they  have  acquired  rights  which 
must  now  be  respected.  With  a  homogeneous  student  body,  it  would  be  easy  to  do 
justice  to  all.  With  a  heterogeneous  body  of  students,  the  danger  is  that  either  the 
least  well  prepared  will  get  nothing  from  the  instruction,  or  that  the  best  prepared 
will  not  get  as  much  as  they  otherwise  would.  Statistical  enquiries,  under  these  con- 
ditions, reveal  nothing  as  to  the  relation  between  the  type  of  student  and  his  capa- 
city to  study  law.  They  reveal  at  most  the  particular  form  of  injustice  of  which  this 
particular  law  school  is  guilty. 

High  entrance  requirements  undoubtedly  tend  to  create  a  more  homogeneous  stu- 
dent body.  They  weed  out  the  extreme  variations,  and  thus  make  more  possible  the 
maintenance  of  imiform  and  high  instructional  standards  by  the  school.  It  is  only, 
however,  when  the  minimum  requirements  for  entrance  are  very  severe  that  they 
perform  this  incidental  service,  which  is  of  little  importance  beside  the  direct  advan- 
tages that  a  student  gains  by  being  broadly  educated. 
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the  narrowing  tendencies  of  training  for  one  particular  end:  the  late 
war  has  fortified  in  this  country  the  English  tradition  that  education 
which  conduces  in  no  way,  that  human  calculation  can  foresee,  to  the 
efficient  discharge  of  our  particular  duties,  whether  as  citizen  or  as  in- 
dividual, may  nevertheless  have  a  positive  value  of  its  own,  by  widening 
our  sympathies,  teaching  us  toleration  of  another's  point  of  view,  free- 
ing us  from  the  temptation  to  subordinate  humanitarian  impulses  to 
the  demands  of  ruthless  logic.  The  organization  of  American  education 
as  a  whole,  however,  along  lines  that  shall  give  due  weight  to  the  fre- 
quently conflicting  demands  of  economy,  efficiency  and  idealism,  is  a 
colossal  task,  in  which  historical  reasons  prevent  rapid  progress  from 
being  made.  The  worker  in  any  particular  field  is  compelled  to  accept 
the  general  system  as  it  is,  and  fit  in  his  specialty  as  best  he  can.  This 
predetermined  general  system  consists,  so  far  as  law  schools  are  con- 
cerned, in  the  first  place  of  the  lower  schools,  both  elementary  and 
"high;"  and  in  the  second  place  of  the  colleges. 


2.  Responsibility  Delegated  to  ike  Lower  Schools 
Without  going  into  the  vast  problem  of  what  our  lower  schools  ought 
to  teach,  it  is  clear  that  they  already  teach  much  that  the  practicing 
lawyer  needs  to  know,  and  can  learn  better  there  than  anywhere  else. 
English,  political  history,  arithmetic,  the  natural  sciences,  possibly 
Latin,  are  examples  of  subjects  which,  even  though  some  of  them  may 
have  peculiar  importance  for  lawyers,  are  so  clearly  of  value  to  many 
other  classes  of  citizens  as  well,  that  there  can  be  no  question  but  that 
their  elements  constitute  not  law  school,  but  elementary  or  high  school 
studies.  It  is  true  that  they  are  not  always  adecjuately  taught  to  the 
particular  individual  who  is  in  a  hurry  to  take  up  the  technical  study 
of  the  law,  and  that  some  law  schools,  unwilling  to  turn  away  students, 
may  endeavor  to  supply  preliminary  educational  deficiencies  themselves 
in  various  ways;  as,  for  instance,  by  including  in  their  professional  cur- 
riculum courses  in  these  subjects.'  These,  however,  are  exceptions  to 
the  main  current  of  development.  The  line  of  division  between  the  law 
school  and  the  lower  school  has  come  to  be  much  more  clearly  defined 
than  that  between  the  law  school  and  the  college.  The  law  school  has 

1  Besides  the  first-year  history  courses,  noted  above  (page  302)  as  given  by  several 
schools,  Georgetown  offered  in  1891  an  optional  course  in  Latin. 

A  later  solution  adopted  by  several  schools  was  to  establish  preparatory  depart- 
ments. 
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had  enough  difficulty  in  doing  justice  to  the  work  that  it  alone  can  do, 
without  undertaking  anything  that  can  properly  be  done  elsewhere. 
The  responsibility  that  rightly  devolves  upon  those  in  charge  of  the 
strictly  professional  training  is  not  to  duplicate  educational  facilities 
which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  more  effectively  provided  by  the  lower 
schools.  Their  responsibility  is  to  see  to  it  that  their  students  have 
actually  made  use  of  facilities  already  provided.  If  the  lower  schools 
are  in  bad  shape,  much  cannot  be  expected ;  but  the  more  we  ask,  the 
more  probable  it  is  that  in  time  the  machinery  to  satisfy  this  legiti- 
mate demand  will  Ix;  supplied.  Professional  schools  and  lower  schools 
thus  react  upon  one  another,  to  their  mutual  benefit,  by  keeping  each 
within  its  respective  province  and  each  assisting  the  other  to  do  better 
work.  This  division  of  responsibilities  has  been  generally  accepted. 

So  much  is  simple.  The  subordinate  and  technical  question  then  arises 
as  to  what  the  law  schools  and  the  state  admitting  authorities  shall  do 
to  perform  their  half  of  the  bargain.  What  is  the  nature  and  amount  of 
preliminary  training  that  shall  be  insisted  upon  ?  What  evidence,  more 
reliable  than  an  "interview  with  the  dean,"  must  be  presented  to  show 
that  it  has  actually  Ijeen  secured .''  At  what  date,  with  reference  to  the 
beginning  of  the  law  school  work,  must  the  general  education  have  been 
completed,  and  when  must  the  evidence  thereof  be  presented  ?  It  has  been 
found  necessary  to  develop  an  elaborate  technique  of  examinations  and 
certificates,  the  crude  beginnings  of  which  date  from  this  period. 

Columbia  startefl  the  movement  in  1874  by  announcing  a  system  of 
entrance  examinations,  to  go  into  effect  two  years  later.  The  require- 
ments were  a  good  academic  education,  including  college  entrance 
Latin  (Cicero,  etc.).  The  stringency  of  the  test  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  it  effected  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  the  entering  class.' 
It  seems  fair  to  assume  that  this  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons 
why  other  schools  which  followed  Columbia's  lead  made  much  less  rig- 
orous demands.  In  this  same  year,  1876,  Yale  put  into  effect  a  re- 
(juirement^  of  English,  history  and  the  text  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  Northwestern  retjuired  a  good  common  school  educa- 

'  Averaging  the  figures  for  the  two  years  before  and  the  two  years  after  the  re- 
quirement went  into  effect.  When  a  change  in  requirements  is  impending,  the  fig- 
ures for  the  last  year  are  artificially  swollen  by  students  who  seek  to  establish  rights 
under  the  old  rule.  The  precise  figures  were:  1874-T5,  291;  1875-76,  322;  1876-77, 
224;  1877-78,  237.  Meanwhile  attendance  at  the  New  York  University  law  school 
increased. 
*  Announced  1875. 
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tion.  The  following  year  the  University  of  Michigan  and  Harvard  came 
into  line ;  the  former  requiring  only  a  good  English  education,  in- 
cluding ability  to  make  use  of  the  English  language  with  accuracy  and 
propriety;  the  latter  requiring  a  foreign  language  and  Blackstone,  with 
similar  emphasis  upon  the  student's  ability  to  write  English.'  Harvard 
further  weakened  its  retjuirement  by  permitting  any  one  to  enter  as  a 
"special  student;"  such  students  might  become  eligible  for  a  degree 
by  passing  the  entrance  examination  at  any  time,  even  after  all  their 
law  work  had  been  completed.^  The  following  table  exhibits  the  situa- 
tion for  all  the  law  schools  in  the  country  at  the  end  of  the  period.^ 
College  graduates  were  in  all  cases  admitted  without  question,  and  in 
some  of  the  western  schools  certificates  were  beginning  to  be  accepted 
as  an  alternative  to  examination. 

Law  School  Entranck  Requirements  in  1890 

Substantially  same  as  for  admission  to  the  college,  including  Latin  (Caesar, 

Cicero,  etc.)  (Co/«m6ia)  1 
Substantially  same  as  for  admission  to  the  college,  including  Latin  (Caesar 

only)  (IlaHtings)  1 
Substantially  same  as  for  admission  to  the  college,  excluding  Latin  {McKemlree, 

Ohio  State)  2 
A  foreign  language,  English  and  Blackstone  (Harvard)  1 
Latin  (Caesar),  history  and  Blackstone  (Pennsylvania)  *  I 
Elementary  school  subjects  and  Blackstone  (Michigan)  1 
Elementary  school  subjects,  sometimes  emphasizing  English  or  history  (North- 
western, Indiana,  Notre  Dame,  Drake)^  1 
English,  history  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ( Yale,  Wisconsin)  2 
English  and  history  (/owa,  7ra»Ma«)  2 
"Examination"  (CAaAioci,  Washington  University,  Willamette)  S 
Number  of  schools  reporting  any  requirement  18 
Number  of  schools  reporting  no  requirement  48 
Total  number  of  law  schools  61 

1  The  Harvard  requirement,  announced  1875,  in  effect  1877,  was  followed  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  attendance,  calculated  on  the  same  basis  as  for  Columbia,  of  14  per  cent,  the 
figures  for  the  entering  class  being  1875-76,  119;  1876-77,128;  1877-78,  HI ;  1878-79, 
102.  Meanwhile  attendance  at  the  Boston  University  law  school  increased. 
^  Annual  Reports  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College,  1883-84.,  p.  103 ; 
1892-93,  p.  141. 

^Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  1890-91,  1,  pp.  414-432.  It  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  the  schools  not  reporting  had  no  entrance  requirements.  The  1892  Re- 
port of  the  American  Bar  Association's  Committee  on  Legal  Education,  published 
in  connection  with  these  data,  went  no  further  than  to  recommend  (p.  385) "  Better 
preliminary  training,  if  practicable." 

*  As  an  alternative  to  the  Philadelphia  Board  examination. 

5  This  was  also  the  standard  forced  upon  the  New  York  schools,  other  than  Colum- 
bia, by  the  new  bar  admission  rules  about  to  be  described. 
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This  is  not  a  brilliant  record  of  educational  advance  for  the  law 
schools.  It  far  surpasses,  however,  anything  that  the  state  authorities 
could  show.  Ohio,  New  York  and  Connecticut  were  the  only  states  to 
tread  the  path  that  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  had  blazed,  and  in  no 
case  did  the  ret|uirement  amount  to  much.  Ohio,  in  1879,  merely  re- 
quired its  new  central  board  ^  to  certify  to  the  applicant's  general  learn- 
ing, as  well  as  to  his  competent  knowledge  of  the  law;  there  was  no 
specific  amount  of  general  learning  recjuired  and  no  obligation  to  secure 
it  before  entering  on  the  technical  work.  New  York,  in  1882,  at  the 
instigation  of  a  Columbia  College  graduate  (Lewis  L.  Delafield^),  insti- 
tuted a  "  law  student's  certificate,"  which  the  applicant  must  secure  by 
passing,  within  three  months  after  his  period  of  study  began.  Regents 
examinations  in  six  specified  common  school  subjects.'  Finally,  at  the 
very  end  of  the  period,  Connecticut,  while  taking  precautions  against 
any  overlapping  of  the  general  and  the  technical  work,  accepted  as 
evidence  of  adequate  preliminary  education  merelya  certificate  of  grad- 
uation from  any  high  school,  or  one  of  admission  to  any  college  or 
professional  school.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that,  with  the  pre- 
vailing variable'  standards  of  high  schools,  colleges  and  professional 
schools,  a  vague  requirement  like  this  is  an  invitation  to  evasion,  if  not 
to  actual  corruption.* 

The  principal  reasons  for  this  slow  progress  have  already  been  stated. 
They  were  partly  the  timidity  of  the  schools,  afraid  to  take  action  that 
would  tend  to  drive  prospective  students  into  law  offices;  partly  the 
attitude  of  the  profession,  which,  in  addition  to  an  innate  tendency  to 
scrutinize  carefully  any  suggested  reform,  has  been  particularly  slow 
to  recognize  the  value  of  general  education  for  a  lawyer.'  It  has  also 

'  See  above,  page  103.  '  See  above,  page  261. 

'  Arithmetic,  grammar,  orthography,  English  and  American  history,  English  com- 
position and  geography.  Compare  the  Philadelphia  board  requirements,  page  314, 
note. 

*  Whether  through  sale  of  certificates  by  a  fraudulent  institution,  or  through  forgery 
by  the  applicant. 

*  The  Harvard  reform  aroused  opposition  even  in  the  University  Board  of  Overseers. 
A  Boston  periodical  published  at  this  time  a  well-written  anonymous  article,  which 
took  a  most  sympathetic  attitude  toward  legal  reform  in  general.  It  attacked  the 
narrow-minded  conservatism  of  prominent  members  of  the  bar  and  the  indifference 
of  the  well-disposed  mass  of  the  profession  in  language  that  reads  as  though  it  had 
been  written  in  1921.  Yet  it  included  the  following  remarkable  statements :  "  In  only 
one  way  can  the  entrance  examinations  to  the  schools  be  beneficial ;  that  is,  by  making 
them  as  simple  as  possible  :  for  it  is  only  desirable  to  keep  out  the  very  ignorant  and 
stupid.  A  man  who  has  received  a  good  common  school  education  and  has  by  some 
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been  suggested  that  this  attitude  is  largely  asci'ibable  to  a  failure,  ou 
the  part  of  high  and  low  standard  men  alike,  to  think  the  problem 
through.  Sensible  men  have  realized  that  a  sound  general  education  is 
not  by  any  means  indispensable  to  the  law  student  as  such.  They  have 
not  realized  that  by  encouraging  a  young  man  to  cut  this  portion  of 
his  education  short  they  are  depriving  him  of  something  that  not  only 
is  of  as  much  value  to  his  professional  work  as  is  his  purely  techni- 
cal training,  but  that,  unlike  technical  training,  once  it  has  stopped, 
can  never  be  resumed  — does  not  grow  of  itself,  as  technique  does,  in 
his  daily  experience  as  a  practitioner.  Supplementing  these  explana- 
tions may  be  noted  also  the  opposition  of  unreasoning  or  overcautious 
democrats.  Suspicious  of  the  "college  man  in  politics,"  who  in  some 
communities  has  allowed  himself  to  get  sadly  out  of  touch  with  the 
mass  of  the  population,  such  men  have  seen  in  even  a  moderate  rec^uire- 
ment  of  general  education  a  first  ste{)  toward  closing  legal  practice 
against  all  except  college  graduates,  and  have  opposed  the  reform  not 
on  its  own  merits  but  because  they  distrust  its  sponsors.  Finally,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  high  school  education,  which  we  to-day 
regard  as  the  irreducible  minimum  necessary  for  mental  workers,  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  was  comparatively  difficult  to  secure.  It  is  only  re- 
cently that  comprehensive  fi-ee  high  school  systems  have  been  built  up 
by  most  of  our  states.  Until  this  had  occurred,  it  was  obviously  unfair 
to  impose  requirements  that  only  a  few  could  satisfy.  It  was  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  to  impose  a  high  school  requirement  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Illinois  bar,  for  instance,  when  Lincoln  was  a  young  man. 
It  became  possible  and  desirable  only  when  adequate  machinery  for 
supplying  general  education  had  been  contrived,  so  that  the  require- 
ment would  not  keep  future  Lincolns  out  of  the  profession.  Lawyers 
and  law  schools  cannot  inject  the  needed  non-technical  element  into 
legal  education  simply  by  enacting  paper  rules.  Those  in  charge  of  the 
public  school  policy  of  the  state  must  also  discharge  their  share  of  the 
joint  responsibility. 

There  is  no  way  of  determining  the  precise  moment  when  a  state 

means  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin,  ought  to  be  encouraged  and  not  discour- 
aged from  entering  the  law  schools."  "Reform  in  Legal  Education,"  10  American 
Law  lieview  (1876),  638. 

The  Chicago  Bar  Examiners  commented  in  1879  on  the  low  academic  education  of 
applicants,  and  the  following  year  a  general  educational  requirement  was  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Bar  Association,  but  it  was  not  until  1897  that  the  court  was 
persuaded  to  act. 
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may  properly  require  its  lawyers  to  possess  any  given  amount  of  gen- 
eral education.  The  demands  of  immediate  efficiency  and  of  forward- 
looking  democracy  cannot  be  entirely  reconciled.  Each  must  yield 
something  to  the  other,  in  order  that  our  institutions  may  be  properly 
run  to-day,  and  yet  rest  on  the  enduring  popular  basis.  The  resulting 
system  is  not  a  logical  deduction  from  a  priori  principles.  It  is  a  prac- 
tical compromise  forced  upon  us  by  the  imperfections  of  the  world  we 
live  in.  The  differing  policies  pursued  by  different  states  may,  however, 
be  profitably  compared,  and  in  this  connection  statistics  of  school  at- 
tendance have  a  certain  pragmatic  value.  It  is  not  without  significance 
that  the  three  states  which,  between  the  years  1879  and  1890,  began  to 
display  interest  in  the  general  education  of  their  lawyers  are  among 
the  twelve  which,  in  the  latter  year,  showed  the  largest  attendance  at 
high  schools  (including  private  academies,  etc.)  in  proportion  to  their 
population.^  The  rest  of  the  twelve  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  a 
sense  laggards,  in  not  doing  even  so  much  as  these  three,  but  the  other 
thirty-five  states  (excluding  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  where  the  gen- 
eral educational  requirements  varied  from  county  to  county)  had  at 
least  greater  excuse  for  ignoring  completely  this  side  of  legal  educa- 
tion.* 

1  In  1890  the  precise  number  of  "secondary"  students  in  these  jurisdictions  per 
100,000  inhabitants  was  as  follows : 

Vermont  1368  California  1069  Rhode  Island  707 

New  Ilampahire  1183  Massachusetts  10S8  Michigan  660 

District  of  Columbia  1161  Connecticut  746  New  York  647 

Maine  1113  Iowa  716  Ohio  639 

For  the  other  states  the  figures  ran  from  Wisconsin,  585,  down  to  Arizona,  47 ;  for 
the  southern  states  from  Georgia,  350,  down  to  West  Virginia,  107 ;  for  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware,  they  were  344  and  473  respectively ;  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  473. 

Twenty  years  later  there  were  only  twelve  states  that  fell  below  Ohio's  1890  stand- 
ard of  education,  calculated  on  the  same  basis.  These  were  all  in  the  South,  includ- 
ing as  southern  states  Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico.  For  the  other  states  the  figures 
ran  as  high  as  2016;  the  country  as  a  whole  showed  1122. 

*  Similar  considerations  affected  the  policy  pursued  by  the  schools.  The  twenty-nine 
jurisdictions  containing  law  schools  in  1890  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

Policy  pursued  Number  of     Secondary  school  attendance 

lyy  the  law  schools  Jurisdictions  ,     per  100,000  inhatntants 
All  law  schools  liad  at  least  nominal  entrance 

requirements  1069  to  585;  and 

(CaL.Conn.,  Iowa,  Mich.,  Wis.,  Pa.)  6                       Pa.,  344 

Some  Hchnols  had  entrance  requirements  Mass.  1068;  other 

(Mass.,  N.Y.,  Ohio,  Kans.,  III..  Ind.,  Ore.,  Mo.)  8                       states,  647  to  376 

No  school  had  entrance  requirements  D.  C,  1161 ;  Minn..  620; 

(D.C.,  Minn.,  and  all  southern  states)  16                       southern  states,  S6O-107 

Total  number  of  jurisdictions  containing  law  — 

Khools  20 


CHAFl'ER  XXVIII 
GENERAL  EDUCATION:  THE  COLLEGE 

1.  Position  of  the  College  in  the  American  Educational  Scheme 

THE  place  of  the  lower  schools  in  legal  education  is  relatively  easy 
to  define,  and,  as  these  schools  are  improved,  will  take  care  of  itself. 
The  role  that  should  be  played  by  the  college  is  a  much  more  difficult 
one  to  determine.  This  is  partly  because  the  possibilities  are  so  great. 
A  high  school  can  do  little  more  than  help  a  student  to  select  intelli- 
gently his  chosen  career,  and  meanwhile  give  him  training  that  will  ben- 
efit him  in  whatever  career  he  may  decide  on.  A  college  can  do  all  this 
in  larger  measure,  and  can  also  serve  two  other  ends.  It  can  act  in  the 
first  place  as  a  earner  for  those  portions  of  his  chosen  field  of  study  that 
are  suitable  for  mature  students  but  are  inevitably  crowded  out  of  his 
specialized  technical  course.  We  have  seen  how  what  I  have  termed  bor- 
derland subjects,  such  as  international  law,  government  and  economics 
—  topics  which  on  the  European  Continent  are  I'egarded  as  essential 
parts  of  a  lawyer's  education  and  constitute  a  large  part  of  university 
law  courses^ — tend  with  us  to  be  relegated  by  the  law  school  to  the  col- 
lege. And,  in  thesecond  place,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  high  school, 
the  college  can  also  offier  studies  that  are  intentionally  unrelated  to  the 
student's  bread-and-butter  pursuit — studies  that  can  be  justified,  not 
on  the  ground  that  they  increase  his  professional  efficiency,  but  on  the 
gi'ound  that  they  operate  as  an  antidote  to  the  dehumanizing  tenden- 
cies of  efficiency  pursued  as  a  single  aim.  To  the  extent  that  the  Eng- 
lish ideal  of  "culture"  seems  preferable  to  that  of  German  Kvltur,  it 
can  be  preserved  nowhere  so  appropriately  and  so  surely  as  in  the  col- 
leges that  were  designed  to  perpetuate  this  tradition  in  American  life. 
High  schools,  and,  even  more  certainly,  professional  schools,  must  in- 
evitably devote  the  larger  part  of  their  time  to  a  type  of  training  that 
corresponds  more  closely  to  the  genera]  discipline  of  German  Gymnasia 
and  to  the  focused  discipline  of  German  universities.  An  educational 
system  that  shall  combine,  however,  all  the  merits  of  both  English  and 
German  ideals  is  not  easy  to  devise,  particularly  when  the  college  has 
these  two  quite  dissimilar  functions  to  perform  and  when  political  and 
economic  considerations  alike  limit  the  number  of  years  that  a  j)rofes- 
sional  student  can  be  required  to  devote  to  his  studies. 

1  Compare  below,  page  383,  note  1. 
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This  is  one  reason  why  the  proper  relation  of  the  college  to  legal 
education,  and  indeed  to  all  higher  professional  education,  constitutes 
a  problem  whose  final  solution  we  have  still  to  seek.  Our  ultimate  aim 
is  so  high  that  its  attainment  presents  unusual  difficulties. 

Another  reason  is  the  historical  one.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
organize  American  education  all  in  one  piece,  treating  it  as  a  whole 
whose  parts  shall  interlock  in  a  logically  constructed  scheme.  Institu- 
tions, each  devoted  to  some  special  aim,  have  come  first.  Through  bar- 
gaining and  adjustment  some  sort  of  mutually  supporting  connection 
has  then  been  secured.  According  to  the  relative  influence  exerted  by 
the  different  parties  concerned,  the  process  produced  different  results 
at  different  times  in  diff^erent  states;  and  although  there  has  been  a 
genei-ftl  tendency  for  all  to  come  together,  the  historical  development 
is  still  far  from  completed. 

In  particular  there  was  for  a  time  a  marked  contrast  between  the 
position  of  northern  and  of  southern  colleges  in  legal  education,  due 
ultimately  to  the  fact  that  the  northern  colleges  did  not  pay  serious 
attention  to  the  needs  of  lawyers  until  after  private  law  schools  had 
been  organized,  while  in  the  South  the  academicians  preceded  the  prac- 
titioners. WTiereas  in  the  North,  therefore,  the  college  acted  princi- 
pally as  the  foster  mother  of  the  law  schools,  in  the  South  it  was  in 
many  cases  a  true  parent,  and  traces  of  this  more  intimate  relationship 
long  survived.  We  cannot  do  justice  to  the  peculiarities  of  southern 
law  schools  if  we  do  not  realize  that  they  were  much  less  definitely  pro- 
fessional annexes  to  the  college  than  were  those  of  the  North;  that 
their  position  was  for  a  long  time  rather  that  of  specialized  depart- 
ments not  completely  separated.  Thus,  in  Alabama,  as  late  as  1891, 
law  students  were  urged  to  take  college  courses  in  English  language 
and  literature  and  in  ancient  and  modern  languages,  simultaneously 
with  their  regular  work.  In  West  Virginia  there  was  a  regular  system 
under  which  those  who  took  only  law  work  received  their  degree  in  one 
year,  while  those  who  in  addition  took  college  work  stayed  two  years. 
In  the  University  of  North  Carolina  the  old  alternative  of  a  two-year 
LL.B.  course  in  law  only,  or  a  two-and-a-half-year  LL.B.  course  in  law 
and  academic  work  combined,  had  been  changed  in  1881  to  an  alter- 
native between  a  law  course  preparing  only  for  the  bar  examination, 
which  could  be  covered  in  a  single  year,  and  an  LL.B.  course  compris- 
ing additional  legal  topics  and  at  least  two  years  of  college  work.'  The 
1  lUporl  of  the  Commusioner  of  Education,  1890-91,  II,  i'26 ;  31  Rsp.  Am.  Bar  Aa. 
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general  principle  that  underlay  the  varying  southern  provisions  was 
to  preserve,  so  far  as  possible,  the  academic  element  in  legal  education, 
though  not  positively  to  insist  upon  it,  if  a  student  wished  to  hurry 
through.  If  he  were  willing  to  devote  as  much  as  four  years  to  his  edu- 
cation, he  seems  commonly  to  have  been  able  to  secure  an  A.B.  and  an 
LL.B.  simultaneously.^ 

This  was  one  method  whereby  a  minority  of  lawyere  were  enabled 
to  secure  the  broadening  advantages  of  higher  academic  education  in 
addition  to  the  prevailingly  technical  instruction  offered  to  all  lawyers 
in  the  law  school  itself.  It  represented  a  survival  of  English  traditions 
of  university  organization,  as  originally  exemplified  in  this  country 
in  William  and  Mary  College.-  Its  distinguishing  characteristic  was 
that  students  were  encouraged  to  do  two  quite  different  types  of  work 
at  the  same  time.  Its  special  merit  was  that  law  students  were  continu- 
ously exposei!  to  the  academic  virus,  so  to  speak.  They  might  at  any 
time  take  up  this  additional  work.  If  they  did  not  do  so  themselves, 
they  were  in  constant  personal  contact  with  those  who  did.  Had  the 
mastery  of  technical  American  law  remained  the  relatively  simple  task 
that  it  was  when  legal  education  was  started  in  the  South,  the  educa- 
tional relationship  of  the  college  to  the  law  school  might  have  devel- 
oped permanently  along  these  lines.  The  lower  ranks  of  the  profession 
would  have  taken,  after  leaving  the  lower  schools,  a  brief  technical 
course.  The  higher  ranks  would  have  taken,  either  in  the  same  schools 
or  in  separate  schools  intended  for  them  alone,  a  longer  course,  contain- 
ing parallel  strains  of  general  and  of  technical  training. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  technical  American  law  has  become  so 
difficult  to  master  that,  first  in  the  northern  states  and  eventually 
every  whei-e,  those  who  have  had  to  teach  it  have  been  jealous  of  any  di- 
vision of  their  students'  time.  They  have  felt  that  the  educational  sys- 
tem just  described  encourages  diffusion  of  effort  when  intensive  study  is 
required,  and  that  it  often  leads  also  to  an  overcrowded  curriculum.  In 
this  attitude  they  have  certainly  been  right.  The  impulse  back  of  op- 

(1907)  581.  The  refusal  of  the  University  to  confer  its  LL.  B.  upon  students  who  could 
not  show,  at  the  time  the  degree  was  conferred,  two  years  of  college  work,  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  a  preliminary  requirement  of  general  education  for  admission  to 
the  degree  course,  and  has  still  less  in  common  with  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  law  school. 

'  So  sometimes  also  in  the  North,  as,  for  instance,  in  Notre  Dame,  where  the  entire 
body  of  students  and  teachers  lived  under  semi-monastic  conditions  that  fostered 
unusually  close  organic  relationships  between  the  several  departments. 
*  See  above,  page  166,  note  1. 
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tional  parallel  college  work  is  a  good  one,  but  the  actual  operation  of 
an  educational  system  thus  organizetl  is  bad.  To  the  extent  that  traces 
of  it  linger  in  a  few  institutions  even  to  the  present  day,  these  institu- 
tions may  fairly  be  said  not  to  have  faced  conditions  as  they  are.  They 
are  still  under  the  influence  of  primitive  ideals,  originating  in  a  college 
professor's  atmosphere,  and  perpetuated  by  influences  out  of  touch  with 
the  outside  world.  The  successful  modem  American  law  school  is  not  an 
organic  outgrowth  of  the  American  college.  Although  greatly  helped 
by  its  association  with  the  college,  it  found  its  true  starting-point  when 
its  practitioner  teachei-s  insisted  that  during  that  portion  of  the  stu- 
dent's education  which  was  entrusted  to  their  care  technical  law  should 
be  his  sole  pursuit.  Even  the  borderland  subjects,  as  to  whose  practical 
utility  judgments  may  vary,  were  less  commonly  offered  by  northern 
than  by  southern  law  schools,  more  commonly  offered  by  northern  than 
by  southern  colleges.*  As  for  "culture,"  that  was  emphatically  relegated 
to  the  preliminary  college  years.  Efficiency,  with  all  its  limitations,  was 
erected  as  the  appropriate  ideal  of  the  law  school  itself,  and  a  proper 
division  of  functions  between  the  generalized  and  the  specialized  parts 
of  our  educational  machinery  was  thus  encouraged. 

For  let  there  be  no  mistake  as  to  this  point :  there  was  no  general 
revolt  in  these  better  organized  law  schools  against  the  college  asafactor 
in  legal  education.  South  and  North  agreed  in  the  main  points  of  their 
educational  programme.  Tliese  were,  first,  that  there  was  much  training 
of  value  to  the  lawyer  that  could  not  be  given  either  by  the  lower  schools 
or  by  the  law  school  itself;  second,  that  more  or  less  adequate  opportu- 
nities to  secure  this  training  were  provided  by  the  colleges;  third,  that 
this  college  work  must,  under  democratic  conditions,  be  regarded  as  aux- 
iliary training  to  be  taken  voluntarily  by  the  few,  rather  than  as  essen- 
tial training  to  be  required  of  everybody.  Where  southern  and  northern 
practice  differed  was  simply  as  to  the  stage  of  the  student's  career  when 
this  optional  supplementary  training  might  be  taken.  The  northern 
schools  were  the  first  to  realize  that  the  latter  years  of  a  student's  edu- 
cation must  be  focused  upon  the  more  narrowly  vocational  aspects  of 
his  work ;  that  the  distinctively  broadening  portions  of  his  training 
must  come,  if  at  all,  in  the  years  before  he  enters  the  law  school. 

*  In  1891, 48  per  cent  of  the  southern  schools  as  against  26  per  cent  of  the  northern 
schools  (including  two  in  Baltimore)  offered  International  Law  as  part  of  the  under- 
graduate law  curriculum.  In  14  per  cent  of  the  southern  schools,  as  against  31  per 
cent  of  the  northern  schools,  the  course  was  offered  not  by  the  law  school  but  by  the 
connected  college. 
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This  much  of  the  problem  may  be  said  to  have  been  solved  on  ra- 
tional grounds,  logically  justifiable  and  generally  accepted  to-day.  For 
while  there  are  not  wanting  extremists  on  the  one  side  who  believe  that 
no  one  who  has  not  taken  a  full  college  course  should  be  permitted  to 
study  law,  and  extremists  on  the  other  side  who  argue  that  all  college 
work  is  a  waste  of  time  or  worse,  the  definitely  established  practice  lies 
between.  Those  who  have  no  temperamental  sympathy  with  democracy 
still  think  it  unfortunate  that  any  one  who  has  not  received  the  best 
possible  legal  education  should  be  permitted  to  practice  law.  Fanatical 
democrats  still  regard  college  education  as  a  device  whereby  a  favored 
class  secures  benefits  denied  to  the  masses.  Meanwhile,  however,  some 
students  continue  to  gain  these  benefits  and  some  do  not,  and  those 
who  believe  that  the  mission  of  the  favored  minority  is  not  to  dominate, 
but  is  to  lead,  regard  this  division  of  practitioners  along  educational 
lines  as  not  merely  inevitable,  but  sound.  So  far  as  concerns  the  broad 
underlying  principle  involved,  the  present  system  seems,  at  least  to  the 
writer,  entirely  satisfactory. 

When,  however,  we  consider  the  detailed  application  of  the  princi- 
ple, then  we  must  all  recognize  that  much  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  system  is  organized  properly.  For  here  again  historical  reasons,  far 
more  than  conscious  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  explain  the  precise 
position  that  the  college  occupies  in  legal  education  to-day.  A  four- 
year  college  had  taken  an  alien  two  or  three-year  professional  school 
under  its  wing.  Two  quite  different  points  of  view  thus  became  rep- 
resented in  the  university  faculty,  with  the  advantage  of  numbers 
for  a  long  while  on  the  side  of  the  college.  The  merging  of  these  two 
points  of  view  into  a  single  "university"  policy,  that  should  enable 
the  college  to  do  for  legal  education  all  that  the  college  ought  to 
do,  has  necessarily  been  an  extremely  slow  process.  Among  the  most 
unfortunate  results  of  this  divergence  of  purpose  and  of  fundamental 
aim  has  been  that,  until  quite  recently,  no  university  has  been  willing 
to  concentrate  its  energies  upon  the  task  of  training  the  minority 
of  broadly  educated  lawyers  that  the  community  needs,  and  to  aban- 
don to  institutions  with  less  ambitious  aims  the  preparation  of  other 
types  of  practitioners.  Throughout  the  period  under  review  students 
were  everywhere  encouraged  to  take  college  work  first,  and  to  follow 
this  up  with  a  law  school  course.  But  if  a  student  wished  to  omit  the 
college  and  to  proceed  directly  from  the  lower  schools  to  the  study  of 
technical  law,  the  authorities  preferred  that  he  should  secure  his  prepa- 
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ration  in  their  own  law  school  rather  than  in  some  "  inferior  institu- 
tion." 

Undoubtedly  the  universities  honestly  thought  that  they  were  in 
this  way  serving  tlie  community.  They  simply  failed  to  realize  that 
this  policy  tended  both  to  keep  these  other  institutions  inferior,  and 
to  prevent  their  own  schools  from  realizing  their  possibilities  to  the 
fullest  extent.  Obsessed  by  the  theory  of  a  unitary  profession  and  of 
a  uniform  preparation  and  tests  for  admission  to  the  bar,  they  tried 
to  develop  a  single  type  of  law  school,  open  to  students  whose  pre- 
liminary training  had  been  most  diverse.  The  problem  of  properly 
adapting  the  technical  woi-k  to  the  capacity  of  the  student  has  thereby 
been  greatly  complicated.  It  is  cruel,  after  having  enticed  a  student 
into  a  school,  to  keep  the  work  on  a  level  to  which,  thi'ough  no  fault 
of  his  own,  he  cannot  rise.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unfair  to  the  bet- 
ter prepared  and  more  mature  man,  and  against  the  interests  of  the 
community  at  large,  to  bring  the  general  level  of  instruction  down  to 
the  relatively  juvenile  plane  suitable  for  many  students.  So  long  as  the 
doors  are  kept  wide  open  for  students  of  diverse  capacities,  there  is  no 
way  of  avoiding  the  one  without  running  into  the  other  of  these  evils. 

This  ideal  of  l)eing  all  things  to  all  men  was,  however,  the  ideal  in 
accordance  with  which  all  law  schools  operated,  until  Harvard  placed 
its  school  upon  a  college  graduate  basis  in  1896.^  There  remains  to  be 
considered  what  effect  the  northern  system  of  academic  degrees  had  in 
encouraging  or  discouraging  the  taking  of  college  work  prior  to  enter- 
ing the  law  school. 


2.  Modification  of  the  Degree  Requirements 
The  earliest  and  most  natural  solution  of  the  degree  problem  in  the 
northern  universities  was  to  regard  the  two  institutions  involved  in 
legal  education — the  law  school  and  the  four-year  college  —  as  inde- 
pendent units,  each  with  its  own  degree.  If  a  student  took  the  law 
school  work  only,  he  received  the  LL.B.  If  he  prefaced  this  by  a  com- 
plete college  course,  he  received  first  the  A.B.,  and  later  the  LL.B.  as 
well.  ITiis  plan  was  originated  by  Harvard  in  1817,  and  possessed  the 
merit  of  giving  an  accurate  picture  of  the  education  that  both  types 
of  students  had  secured.  They  might  have  one  degree,  or  they  might 

'  See  below,  page  393,  for  this,  the  most  important  reform  in  legal  education  initi- 
ated by  the  generation  in  control  between  1890  and  the  War  with  Germany. 
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have  two,  and  there  was  no  confusion  as  to  what  either  degree  meant. 
Each  was  definitely  and  separately  standardized,  so  far  at  least  as  any 
one  particular  university  was  concerned.  Each  indicated  that  the  holder 
had  done  the  full  work  required  of  all  whose  proficiency  was  similarly 
attested  by  either  law  school  or  college. 

This  plan  provided,  however,  no  encouragement  to  students  who 
might  wish  to  take  only  a  little  college  work.  The  tendency  of  the  sys- 
tem was  to  divide  the  profession  into  two  widely  separated  groups  — 
those  who  had  taken  the  full  four  years  of  college  work,  and  those 
who  had  taken  none.  Since  four  years  is  a  long  time  to  devote  to  studies 
whose  practical  utility  is  not  manifest,  this  meant  that  the  college-bred 
lawyer  was  in  danger  of  being  submerged  by  the  men  with  only  high 
school  training  or  less.  The  current  soon  set  in  this  direction  even 
where  the  college  tradition  was  strongest.  The  proportion  of  college 
graduates  attending  the  Harvard  law  school,  originally  two-thirds  or 
more,  began  to  diminish  after  1845,  and  when  Langdell  took  charge 
was  "considerably  less  than  half."'  In  the  country  at  large,  the  propor- 
tion in  1872  was  less  than  a  fifth.  Thereafter  the  combined  effect  of  law 
school  entrance  requirements  which  excluded  the  most  badly  prepared 
students,  and  of  the  readiness  of  some  of  the  numerous  so-called  col- 
leges^ to  grant  their  degrees  on  easy  terms,  was  to  raise  the  proportion 
of  college  graduates  in  the  total  body  of  law  school  students  to  almost 
a  fourth  in  1880,  and  to  28  per  cent  in  1890.  While  the  p)pulation  in- 
creased between  1870  and  1890  about  50  per  cent,  and  the  number  of 
non-graduates  attending  law  schools  more  than  doubled,  the  number  of 
college  graduates  more  than  tripled.'  Since  about  1885,  however,  the 

'  Cxntenniol  History  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  p.  21. 

^  The  supply  of  colleges  in  the  United  States,  relative  to  population,  reached  its  maxi- 
mum during  the  period  between  the  Civil  War  and  1890.  Before  this  colleges  increased 
in  number  more  rapidly  than  the  population,  during  this  period  at  about  the  same  rate, 
since  then,  less  rapidly.  See  Dexter,  E.  G.,  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States, 
1904,  p.  2T0,  for  summary  of  the  United  States  Commissioner's  figures,  on  which  I 
base  these  statements.  Colleges  for  women  only  are  excluded.  The  miscellaneous  char- 
acterof  the  included  institutions  makes  impossible  more  than  this  rough  generalization. 

'  Relative  attendance  of  college  graduates  and  others : 

187i  1880  1890 

College  graduates                                     8T2  TBg  1,266 

Non-graduates                                        1,60«  2.376  3,268 

Total  attendance                                 1,978  3,134  4,618 

The  figures  are  taken  from  the  Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
which  give  this  information  for  each  law  school,  from  1872  till  1888,  and  since  1894.  The 
report  for  1889-90  gives  the  total  for  all  the  schools,  and  a  chart  showing  the  changes 
during  the  preceding' decade  (Vol.  11,  p.  850).  For  later  figures,  see  below,  page  393. 
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proportion  had  begun  again  to  decline.  As  late  as  1 894,  Harvard  was 
the  only  school  in  which  it  was  more  than  a  half.'  As  the  necessity  of 
extending  the  law  school  course  itself  to  three  years  became  generally 
recognized,  it  became  clear  that  a  total  of  seven  years  after  the  high 
school  was  a  good  deal  to  expect.  What  was  true  in  regard  to  law 
students  was  even  more  true  in  regard  to  medical  students,  where  the 
need  of  a  longer  technical  course  was  still  more  imperative.  Unless  some 
change  in  the  degree  requirements  were  made,  an  increasing  propor- 
tion of  students  seemed  likely  to  pass  from  the  high  schools  directly 
into  the  schools  of  law  and  of  medicine.  In  the  expressive  language 
of  President  Low  of  Columbia,  the  colleges  stood  in  danger  of  being 
"syphoned  of  their  intending  professional  students." 

Four  ways  of  averting  this  danger  suggested  themselves.  One  was 
to  make  the  longer  period  of  study  more  attractive  to  the  student  by 
favoring  the  college  graduate,  in  some  way,  in  the  final  degree  con- 
ferred. Thus  Harvard,  for  its  original  optional  third  year  of  law, 
granted  (1873  to  1878)  the  A.M.  only  to  students  who  already  held 
both  the  A.B.  and  the  LL.B.^  Boston  University  went  so  far  as  to 
announce  in  1877  that  it  would  confer  the  LL.B.  only  upon  college 
graduates;  other  students,  completing  its  three-year  law  course,  would 
receive  only  a  certificate  of  graduation.  This  rule  would  appear,  how- 
ever, never  to  have  been  enforced,  being  changed,  in  1879,  to  the  usual 
LL.B.  for  all.  It  was  only  in  the  case  of  the  ,LL.M.  and  the  D.C.L. 
degrees  instituted  this  year,  that  the  prior  attainment  of  both  A.B.  and 
LL.B.  degrees  was  made  obligatory.'  Such  devices  were  obviously  futile 
to  meet  the  real  difliculty,  which  was  that,  if  students  could  get  some 

'  The  percentage  of  college  graduates  attending  the  Harvard  law  school  has  never, 
since  1870-71,  fallen  below  SO  per  cent.  In  1884-85  it  reached  its  maximum,  for  this 
period,  of  78  per  cent,  falling  thereafter  to  a  new  minimum  of  66  per  cent  in  1892-93. 
The  following  table,  based  on  the  catalogues  for  1874-75  and  1889-90,  indicates 
the  extent  to  which  the  increasing  percentage  of  college  graduates  here  was  due  to 
the  growing  reputation  of  Harvard  as  a  national  university  attracting  students  from 
other  states  either  to  the  law  school  only,  or  to  both  college  and  law  school. 

Increase  in  fifteen  veare 
% 
Reflidentfl  of  MaiMachusetts.  not  holding  a  collet  degree  0 

Residents  of  other  states  not  holding  a  college  degree  23 

Residents  of  Massachusetts,  graduates  of  a  college  (usually  Harvard)  65 

Residents  of  other  states,  graduates  of  Harvard  206 

Residents  of  other  states,  graduates  of  another  college  262 

'  See  above,  pages  176,  307. 

'  Yale,  also,  in  1876  had  reserved  its  D.C.L.  (not  its  M.L.)  for  college  graduates. 
Harrard  granted  the  A.M.,  from  1884  to  1895,  to  Bachelors  of  Arts  who  had  secured 
the  honor  degree  in  law. 
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sort  of  degree  or  certificate  in  three  years,  not  many  of  them  would 
stay  seven.' 

A  second  solution  would  have  been  frankly  to  reduce  the  length  of 
the  college  course  for  all  students.  Several  attempts  to  make  this  re- 
duction have  been  made  and  in  several  institutions  the  proposal  has 
been  put  into  effect.  In  the  leading  univei-sities,  however,  the  conserv- 
atism of  the  college  faculty  and  of  the  college  alumni  has  been  suf- 
ficient to  defeat  the  idea;  so  notably  at  Harvard,  after  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign in  favor  of  a  three-year  college  course,  initiated  by  Eliot  in  1884. 
The  advocates  of  the  shortened  college  course  have  seemed  to  their 
opponents  to  be  imbued  too  much  with  German  university  ideals,  and 
what  with  the  pressure  of  high  schools  from  below  and  of  professional 
schools  from  above,  to  be  threatening  the  very  existence  of  the  Ameri- 
can college.  Rather  than  run  the  risk  of  seeing  these  precious  years 
supplanted  by  the  discipline  of  a  Gymiiamim,  the  college  faculties  have 
insisted  upon  retaining  at  least  the  outward  semblance  of  a  four-year 
curriculum  leading  to  the  A.B.  Their  unyielding  attitude  on  this  point, 
while  possibly  justifiable  before  the  late  war  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  college  idea!  in  American  life,  produced  unfortunate  inci- 
dental results.  For  in  the  two  devices  next  to  be  described  it  will  be 
seen  that,  while  the  advocates  of  the  shortened  course  have  succeeded 
in  compassing  part  of  their  aims,  they  have  done  so  at  the  cost  of 
throwing  the  whole  theory  of  academic  degrees  into  confusion. 

The  third  solution  was  one  that  Harvard  stumbled  into,  rather  than 
formally  adopted.  At  the  very  time  that  alternative  plans  for  shorten- 
ing its  college  course  were  being  discussed,  it  was  already  possible  for 
diligent  students  to  complete  the  full  college  work  in  three  years  in- 
stead of  four.  Subsequently  this  saving  of  time  wa^  facilitated  by  per- 
mission to  credit,  toward  the  A.B.,  advanced  work  taken  in  the  lower 
schools,  and  by  a  slight  reduction  in  the  amount  of  work  required  of 
all  college  students.  The  arrangement  is  now  firmly  established  at  Har- 
vard,^ but  has  not  generally  commended  itself  to  other  colleges — partly 

>  The  same  criticism  applies  to  the  more  recent  substitution,  by  several  law  schools, 
of  the  degree  of  J.D.,  in  place  of  the  historic  LL.B.,  for  college  graduates.  Com- 
pare above,  page  169,  note. 

'  During  the  decade  1880-90,  twenty-seven  students  in  all  received  the  A.B.  in  three 
years,  of  whom  ten  in  the  single  year  1889-90.  The  usual  arrangement  has  been  for 
a  student  who  has  completed  his  college  requirements  in  three  years  not  actually  to 
receive  his  degree,  but  to  enter  the  law  school  as  a  "college  senior  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence." There  was  one  such  student  in  the  school  in  1890-91,  five  in  1891-92,  and 
twelve  in  1893-92.  The  first-year  law  class  of  1916-17  was  constituted  as  follows: 
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because  the  comparative  rigidity  of  their  curricula  presents  greater 
practical  difficulties  than  at  Harvard,  and  partly  because,  on  its  merits, 
the  arrangement  seems  to  them  far  from  ideal.  If  the  amount  of  work  re- 
quired for  the  Harvard  A.B.  is  such  that,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  it, 
four  years  are  normally  not  too  long,  then  the  privilege  of  securing  the 
degree  in  less  time  encourages  students  to  carry  more  work  each  year 
than  they  ought.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  reasonably  diligent  student  can 
in  three  years  cover  all  the  work  adequately,  having  due  regard  for  the 
leisureliness  that  the  cultural  ideal  demands,  then  the  conventional 
spreading  of  this  work  over  a  longer  period  is  an  encouragementto  idling. 
The  fourth  solution,  adopted  first  by  Columbia  in  1890  and  since 
then  by  nearly  all  law  schools  that  have  advanced  to  a  genuine  three- 
year  course,  has  been  to  permit  the  student,  after  he  has  completed  the 
normal  requirements  of  the  first  two  or  three  college  years,  to  begin 
his  professional  school  work.  He  may  count  this  latter,  usually  at  its 
full  value  or  even  at  more  than  its  full  value  expressed  in  term  or 
semester  hours,  toward  the  unsatisfied  requirements  for  his  A.B.  or 
B.S.  degree,  and  he  may  count  it  toward  his  law  or  medical  degree  as 
well.'  By  this  system  of  double  credits  he  thus  secures  the  two  degrees 
in  six  years,  or  in  some  institutions  in  an  even  shorter  period,  without 
being  obliged  to  do  additional  work  during  his  college  years.  The  ob- 
jectionable feature  of  the  aiTangement  is  not  that  it  tempts  students 
into  devoting  only  six  years  to  their  studies  in  place  of  seven ;  under 
existing  conditions  it  has  seemed  necessary  to  grant  them  this  conces- 
sion in  order  to  encourage  them  to  stay  even  thus  long.  Nor  is  the  plan 
to  be  criticized  on  the  ground  that  it  tends  to  eliminate  from  the  edu- 
cation of  professional  students  part  of  the  ground  covered  by  the  four- 
year  college  course;  if  one  of  the  traditional  four  college  years  has  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  the  professional  curriculum,  it  seems 
wiser  frankly  to  sacrifice  the  content  of  the  excluded  year  along  with 
the  year  itself,  rather  than,  as  under  the  Harvard  plan,  to  encourage 
a  tTowding  of  the  old  amount  of  work  into  a  shortened  period.  What 
is  impossible  to  justify,  however,  on  any  logical  grounds,  is  the  award- 
Graduates  of  collegfes  other  than  Harvard,  258;  graduates  of  Harvard,  C2;  completed 
requirements  for  the  Harvard  degree,  14  (18  per  cent  of  all  Harvard  College  entrants); 
total,  33+.  lUport  of  the  Commissionur  of  Education,  1889-90, 11,805;  Annual  Reports 
of  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College.  1892-9.3,  p.  140 ;  Harvard  University 
Catalogue,  1916-17,  pp.  253-268. 

*  The  many  technical  variations  in  the  provision,  as  applied  to  law  students,  will  be 
discussed  in  a  subsequent  Bulletin  of  the  Foundation. 
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iiig  of  the  same  combination  of  academic  degrees — A.B.  and  LL.B.  or 
M.D. — to  the  student  who  has  prefaced  his  professional  work  by  two 
or  three  years  of  college  work,  as  to  the  student  who  has  taken  the  full 
four-year  course. 

To  understand  how  it  came  to  appear  to  be  right  and  natural  that 
the  integrity  of  academic  degrees  should  be  thus  impaired,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  trace  a  long  chain  of  events  in  some  detail.  The  considera- 
tions by  which  the  university  authorities  were  actuated  will  be  found 
to  possess  a  certain  interest  and  significance,  independent  of  the  tech- 
nical point  under  discussion. 


3.  Origin  of  the  Combined  Artt-Lam  Course  at  Columbia 
As  far  back  as  1857,  the  Columbia  trustees  had  attempted  to  expand 
their  old-fashioned  college  into  a  university  by  dovetailing  into  it  three 
non-professional  graduate  schools.  The  plan  was  that  the  student,  after 
completing  three  years  of  college  work,  should  spend  his  senior  year 
in  one  of  these  separately  organized  schools,  and  receive  thereupon  the 
usual  A.B.  If  he  should  stay  two  years  longer,  or  six  years  in  all,  he 
would  secure  the  higher  degree  of  A.M.  Efforts  to  put  this  plan  into 
operation  failed  completely  of  their  purpose  at  the  time.  Their  most 
apparent  indirect  result  was  to  bring  TheodoreDwight*  into  touch  with 
the  tinistees,  thereby  leading  to  the  establishment  of  his  professional 
law  school  at  Columbia  on  the  usual  uncoordinated  undergraduate 
basis.  Shoi-tly  thereafter,  similar  arrangements  were  made  with  the  al- 
ready established  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  with  a  newly 
founded  School  of  Mines,  and  the  Columbia  movement  for  university 
expansion  seemed  to  have  acquired  permanently  this  entirely  different, 
and  less  original,  slant.  Columbia  developed  into  a  university  composed 
of  a  central  college  and  annexed  professional  schools  along  the  lines 
usual  throughout  the  entire  country.  There  lingered,  however,  in  the 
memory  of  the  older  trustees  the  notion  that,  so  far  as  non-professional 
studies  were  concerned,  three  years  of  college  plus  three  years  of  ad- 
vanced or  university  work  was  a  better  division,  for  purposes  of  organ- 
ization, than  four  plus  two;  but  as  part  of  the  same  idea  it  was  felt 
that  this  possible  reorganization  of  the  instruction  and  of  the  instruc- 
tional staff  need  involve  no  change  in  the  number  of  years  required  to 

1  See  above,  pages  152,  158,  185,  18fi,  192.  Dwight  was  a  pupil  of  Samuel  J.  Hitch- 
cock of  tlie  original  Yale  law  school. 
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secure  the  lower  degree.  The  requirement  that  the  last  of  the  four  years 
leading  to  the  A.B.  should  be  spent  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  gradu- 
ate schools  would  give  all  undergraduate  students  at  least  a  taste  of  the 
more  advanced  work,  and  might  induce  more  of  them  to  stay  the  two 
additional  years  required  to  secure  a  postgraduate  degree  than  if  there 
were  an  abrupt  transition.  The  tradition  was  too  vague  to  constitute  in 
itself  a  positive  force.  It  represented  a  state  of  mind,  however,  upon 
which  later  an  able  academic  politician  could  play,  and  was  undoubtedly 
one  factor  in  making  his  task  easier.^ 

Another  idea  that  was  in  the  air  in  the  decade  1870-80  was  that 
the  time  was  ripe  for  instituting  a  training  school  for  governmental  ser- 
vice, leading  up  to  competitive  civil  service  examinations.  This  notion, 
which  was  in  line  with  the  orthodox  "reform"  thought  of  the  period, 
happened  to  be  one  that  appealed  sti"ongly  to  President  Barnard  of 
Columbia  College. 

This  was  a  period  also  in  American  life  when  German  educational 
ideals  were  in  high  favor.  ^ 

Such  was  the  general  situation  when,  in  1876,  the  trustees  revived 
the  old  Lieber  professorship  of  History  and  Political  Science'  and  ap- 
pointed to  it  a  young  man  of  German  training,*  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  broadening  Dwight's  technical  law  course.  Dwight,  however, 
now  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  as  the  foremost  law  teacher  in  the 
English-speaking  world,  refused  to  cooperate  in  any  plan  that  would 
prevent  him  from  running  his  own  school  in  his  own  way.  By  a  master- 
piece of  diplomacy  the  younger  man  changed  his  tactics,  and  persuaded 
the  tiaistees  to  organize  in  1880,  under  his  personal  direction,  a  sepa- 
rate School  of  Political  Science,  with  a  course  covering  three  years,  of 
which  the  first  should  be  open  to  college  seniors.  The  plan  appealed  to 
certain  of  the  older  trustees  as  a  step  toward  the  revival  of  the  old 

'  My  attempt  to  indicate  tlie  line  of  reasoning  by  whicli  the  project  of  1857  may  be 
assumed  to  have  commended  itself  to  the  trustees  is  purely  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
For  the  fact  that  some  of  them,  because  of  this  project,  were  predisposed  to  regard 
favorably  reforms  agitated  more  than  twenty  years  later,  see  Professor  Munroe  Smith 
in  A  History/  of  Columbia  University,  1754-1904,  p.  228.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  all 
the  facts  relating  to  the  Columbia  development  are  derived  from  this  source. 

*  "  Germanised  universities  .  .  .  took  form  out  of  the  educational  void  about  1880." 
Dunning,  William  A.,  Anntial  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  1917, 
p.  352. 

»  Pages  158-159. 

*  John  W.  Burgess.  The  title  of  the  chair  was  expanded  to  include  International  Law; 
its  duties  were  to  be  divided  between  the  college  and  the  law  school  in  such  manner 
as  might  be  determined. 
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non-professional  university  scheme.  It  appealed  to  the  president  on  the 
entirely  different  ground  that  the  new  department  was  to  serve  as  a 
professional  training  school  for  governmental  positions.  It  appealed  to 
everybody  who  was  interested  in  Gei-man  scholarship,  as  obviously  an  ex- 
pression of  German  university  ideals.  Finally,  it  could  be  made  to  serve 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  broadening  of  Dwight's  law  school  cumculum  by  the 
method  of  lateral  extension,  or  encouragement  to  law  students  to  take 
parallel  work,  described  on  a  preceding  page.'  Its  origin  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  ascribed  to  this  uniting  of  many  different  interests  in  its  favor. 
The  new  school  proved  sufficiently  popular  with  college  senioi-s  and 
with  law  students  to  enable  it  to  secure  a  substantial  attendance  from 
these  two  sources,  and  thus  to  tide  over  complete  failure  as  a  training 
school  for  the  governmental  service  until,  by  being  strengthened  on  the 
side  of  history  and  economics,  it  was  in  a  better  position  to  attract  re- 
search students.^  For  ten  years  it  occupied  a  reasonably  successful  but 
highly  anomalous  position  in  the  loose  aggregation  of  Columbia  col- 
leges and  schools.  Quite  as  much  as  any  member  of  the  university  group, 
it  made  of  Columbia  an  institution  of  "multiplied  opportunities,  but 
opportunities  held  more  or  less  out  of  relation  to  one  another."'  When, 
just  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  President  Low  in  1889,  it  became 
clear  that  a  general  reorganization  of  the  university  was  imperative,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  school  must  either  lose  its  administrative  inde- 
pendence, or  that  the  same  principle  must  be  more  generally  applied. 
If  advanced  work  in  political  science  was  to  continue  to  be  organized 
in  a  separate  "dovetailed"  graduate  school,  then,  in  the  interests  of 
symmetry,  other  non-professional  studies  must  be  organized  in  a  similar 
manner.*  The  influence  of  the  Political  Science  Faculty  with  the  new  ad- 
ministration was  greater  than  that  of  the  party  which  favored  the  abo- 

1  Page  305. 

*  Under  the  influence  of  the  idea  that  it  was  to  combine  the  functions  of  a  profes- 
sional training  school  for  governmental  positions  with  those  of  a  German  research 
university,  the  original  degree  conferred  upon  college  seniors  who  took  the  first-year 
work  was  not  the  A.B.,  but  the  Ph.B.;  two  more  years  afforded  the  Ph.D.  As  it  be- 
came clear,  however,  that  the  future  of  the  school  lay  entirely  in  the  non-professional 
field,  the  first-year  studies  were  allowed  to  be  counted  toward  the  A.B.,  and  between 
this  degree  and  the  Ph.D.  the  A.M.  was  inserted,  to  be  awarded  to  students  who 
had  satisfactorily  completed  the  work  of  the  second  school  year  (first  graduate  year). 
These  devices  helped  to  swell  the  number  of  political  science  students  primarily  regis- 
tered in  other  departments. 

*  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  1889-90,  II,  790. 

*  Graduate  work  was  being  attempted  at  this  time  also  by  the  college,  and  by  the  pro- 
fessional School  of  Mines. 
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lition  of  the  school.  Against  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  university 
professors,  essentially  the  complete  university  scheme  of  1857  was  ac- 
cordingly revived  in  1890-92.  Schools  of  Philosophy  (philosophy,  let- 
ters, and  philology)  and  of  Pure  Science  were  added  to  that  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  all  with  a  three-year  course  leading  to  the  Ph.D.^  The  first- 
year  work  of  all  three  schools  was  open  only  to  students  who  had  com- 
pleted three  years  of  college  work  and,  in  the  case  of  Columbia  College 
candidates  for  the  A.B.,  constituted  the  only  non-professional  work 
open  to  seniors.  The  disintegration  of  the  university  into  mutually 
independent  instructional  units  was  guarded  against  by  the  institu- 
tion of  a  representative  University  Council,  and  has  been  minimized  also 
by  two  customary  features  of  the  Columbia  tradition.  These  were,  first, 
the  circumstance  that  a  professor  often  sat  in  more  than  one  faculty ; 
Columbia  is  organized  on  the  "big  business"  principle  of  interlock- 
ing directorates,  rather  than  on  the  bureaucratic  basis  of  scrupulously 
focused  responsibility.  And  immediate  government  by  the  president 
and  trustees,  in  matters  affecting  the  tenure  of  professors,  has  at  times 
been  more  vigorously  exercised  at  Columbia  than  in  some  other  uni- 
versities. 

This  constituted  a  very  neat  scheme  of  organization,  so  far  as  non- 
professional studies  were  concerned.  What,  however,  was  to  be  done 
with  the  undergraduate  professional  schools  that  hitherto  had  dangled 
loosely  from  the  college,  in  various  stages  of  administrative  indepen- 
dence.'' The  course  both  of  the  law  school  and  of  the  medical  school  had 
recently  been  lengthened  to  three  years.  This  brought  up  at  Columbia 
the  question  already  under  discussion  at  Harvard,  of  whether  four  years 
of  college  work  plus  three  years  of  technical  training  was  not  too  much 
to  expect.  Already  the  Harvard  medical  faculty  had  suggested  that  the 
proper  remedy  was  to  permit  the  A.B.  to  be  granted  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  longest  course  of  study  offered  at  a  professional  school,  pur- 
sued subsequently  to  three  years  of  college  work.^  President  Eliot,  com- 
menting on  this  proposal,  had  recognized  the  force  of  the  argument 
that  there  was  little  difference  between  the  character  of  the  first-year 
medical  work  and  the  scientific  studies  already  accepted  for  the  Har- 
vard college  degree ;  and  the  Harvard  law  faculty,  although  the  charac- 
ter of  its  curriculum  gave  it  a  much  weaker  case,  had  concurred  in  the 

'  The  names  that  had  been  selected  in  1857  for  the  corresponding  schools  leading  to 
the  A.M.  were  Letters,  Science  and  Jurisprudence. 
»  BowdiU-h,  H.  P.,  9  Harvard  Monthly  (1890),  148. 
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recommendation.'  It  is  true  that  the  proposition  had  not  been  approved 
by  the  University  at  large.  The  idea  at  least  had  been  suggested,  how- 
ever,and  one  of  the  objections  to  the  scheme  —  that  entirely  apart  from 
the  duplication  of  credits,  professional  work  has  no  place  in  a  course 
of  liberal  study  —  had  been  robbed  of  some  of  its  force  by  another 
Harvard  precedent.  Under  a  university  i"ule  permitting  the  A.M.  to  be 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  at  least  one  year  of  liberal  study  after  the 
bachelor's  degree,  studies  pursued  in  either  the  medical  or  the  law  school 
had  been  officially  declared  to  be  "liberal."^  To  what  extent  these  Har- 
vard developments  may  have  influenced  opinion  at  Columbia,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  What  is  clear  is  that  conditions  were  ripe  at  Columbia 
as  they  were  nowhere  else,  for  telescoping  professional  studies  into  the 
college  years.  The  desire  to  effect  a  symmetrical  organization  of  the 
entire  university  led,  very  naturally,  to  the  professional  schools  being 
treated,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest.  It  was 
not  considered  practicable  at  this  time  to  require  that  all  professional 
students  should  have  three  years  of  preliminary  college  training.lt  was, 
however,  practicable,  and  could  be  made  to  appear  desirable,  that  to 
students  who  had  enjoyed  three  years  of  college  training,  both  profes- 
sional and  non-professional  work  should  be  open  on  equal  terms.  First- 
year  professional  studies,  accordingly,  despite  the  fact  that  they  were 
already  counted  toward  professional  degrees,  were  allowed  to  be  counted 
toward  the  A.B.  also. 

The  effect  of  this  device  upon  the  integrity  of  academic  degrees  may 
be  described  in  either  of  two  ways.  If  it  be  held  that  because  all  law 
students  had  to  take  three  years  law  work  the  LL.B.  requirements 
were  unchanged,  then  the  Columbia  A.B.,  instead  of  always  representing 
four  years  of  non-professional  studies,  sometimes  represented  only  three. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  held  that  the  distinction  between  liberal 
and  professional  studies  is  of  little  importance,  and  that  since  the  Co- 
lumbia A.B.  continued  to  be  awarded  only  on  the  basis  of  four  years 
work,  its  integrity  cannot  be  considered  to  have  been  in  anyway  im- 

^Rsporls  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College,  1886-87,  pp.  16,  80,  and 
Report  of  the  Commhsioner  of  Education,  1889-90,  II,  804. 

As  late  as  1898,  Dean  Ames  of  Harvard  favored  the  "combined  course."  Reports 
of  the  President  and  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College,  1897-98,  pp.  160-165. 
'The  utilizationof  the  A.M.  to  encourage  college  graduates  to  take  the  full  law  school 
course  has  already  been  noted  (page  330.  note  2).  It  was  used  similarly  in  connection 
with  the  medical  and  divinity  schools.  In  addition,  a  single  year's  work  in  a  profes- 
sional school,  if  not  counted  for  the  professional  degree,  would  now  yield  the  A.M. 
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pairetl,  then  the  Columbia  LL.B.,  instead  of  always  representing  three 
years  of  non -college  work,  sometimes  represented  only  two.  The  best 
mathematical  plea  that  can  be  made  in  defense  of  the  arrangement  is 
this:  Since  for  A.B.  and  professional  degree  work  combined  Columbia 
had  hitherto  never  required  more  than  six  years,  the  present  device  was 
simply  a  redistribution  of  the  total  work,  whereby  the  law  school 
gained  a  year  at  the  expense  of  the  college.  To  a  conservative  institu- 
tion like  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  however,  which  lengthened 
its  law  course  simultaneously  with  Columbia,  it  appeared  that  if  it 
were  inadvisable  frankly  to  reduce  the  A.B.  requirements  by  the  nor- 
mal content  of  one  academic  year,  the  same  end  had  better  not  be  ac- 
complished in  this  indirect  way.  ITiis  university,  like  Harvard  and  a 
few  other  institutions,  has  consistently  operated  in  accordance  with  the 
conviction  that  when,  to  an  alleged  four  years,  there  are  added  three, 
the  total,  in  common  honesty,  ought  to  be  seven. ^  The  force  of  this 
objection  has  since  then  been  recognized  by  influential  elements  in  Co- 
lumbia itself.^  ITie  device,  nevertheless,  has  not  only  continued  to  be 
employed  here,  but  was  later  given  a  wider  application.  When  a  fourth 
year  was  added  to  the  medical  curriculum,  the  two  upper  years  of  the 
college  curriculum  were,  by  a  logical  extension  of  the  original  prin- 
ciple, displaced.  And  from  Columbia  the  "  combined  course,"  as  it  is 
usually  termed,  has  spread  throughout  the  country,  sometimes  with 
even  more  generous  concessions. 

The  events  recorded  in  this  chapter  are  typical  of  the  way  in  which 
much  of  our  educational  system  has  developed,  and  may  be  considered 
discouraging  or  the  reverse,  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which 
we  regard  them.  If  it  is  essential  to  academic  salvation  that  our  edu- 
cational leaders  should  devise  and  hold  to  some  broadly  conceived  and 

1  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  followed  Harvard  in  permitting  students  to 
cover  the  complete  content  of  tlie  normal  college  course  in  three  years. 
'  President  Butler  of  Columbia,  arguing  in  favor  of  a  frank  two-year  college  course, 
with  or  without  a  degree,  has  characterized  the  existing  system  as  follows :  "  The 
compromise  plan  as  to  degrees  now  becoming  so  popular,  whereby  the  baccalaureate 
degree  is  given  either  for  two  years  of  work  in  a  professional  school,  or  for  three 
years  of  college  study  and  one  year  of  work  in  the  professional  school,  is  disastrous 
to  the  integrity  of  the  college  course.  It  deliberately  shortens  the  college  course  by 
a  year  or  two,  while  proclaiming  a  four  year  college  course."  Educational  Remew 
(1903),  145.  and  compare  26  Rep.  Am.  Bar  Ast.  (1903)  415.  This  criticism  is  the 
more  significant,  for  the  reason  that  the  writer  had  contributed  important  elements 
to  the  scheme  of  university  reorganization  put  through  under  his  predecessor's  ad- 
ministration. 
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logically  consistent  plan,  then  in  the  matter  of  college  degrees  for  pro- 
fessional students  they  have  signally  failed  to  rise  to  their  responsi- 
bilities. Our  traditional  four-year  college  stands  between  the  high 
school  below  and  the  professional  school  above.  The  lengthening  of 
both  these  courses  has  created  a  pressure  vipon  it  that  cannot  be  with- 
stood. The  minimum  conditions  under  which  lawyers  may  be  certified, 
bv  the  possession  of  a  degree,  as  "college  bred,"  have  accordingly  been 
reduced  by  our  university  authorities.  What  these  minimum  conditions 
shall  be,  however,  has  been  determined,  not  by  wise  intention,  but  by 
wliat  mav  fairly  be  called  accident.  It  just  so  happened  that  the  inter- 
play of  opposing  academic  forces  produced  at  Harvard  one  solution  to 
this  problem  and  at  Columbia  another.  Other  institutions  have  merely 
adapted  or  modified  these  original  models,  against  either  of  which  ob- 
jections may  be  urged.  If  academic  degrees  are  worth  taking  seriously, 
we  cannot  take  permanent  satisfaction  in  the  condition  into  which  they 
have  been  allowed  to  drift  in  this  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  something  typically  Anglo-Saxon  in  the 
way  in  which,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  we  have  managed  to  move 
ahead,  not  sacrificing  substance  to  form,  not  waiting  to  make  sure  that 
we  are  eternally  right  before  committing  ourselves  to  something  that 
is  not  very  bad,  approaching  our  problems  from  the  point  of  view  not 
of  the  systematic  theorist,  but  of  the  practical  man  who  sacrifices  logi- 
cal consistency  when  he  must,  and  when  he  cannot  force  his  own  opin- 
ions through  adapts  his  actions  to  the  exigencies  of  others.  Academic 
degrees  are  most  certainly  worth  taking  seriously.  They  are  the  out- 
ward manifestation  of  a  university's  educational  policy,  and  the  tra- 
ditional weapon  whereby  its  influence  is  extended  through  the  com- 
munity at  large.  They  are  not  worth  taking  too  seriously,  however.  A 
much  broader  problem  has  yet  to  receive  its  ultimate  solution:  the 
problem,  namely,  of  how,  for  law  schools  that  elect  to  rest  upon  a  col- 
lege basis,  the  college  may  be  made  to  supply  the  missing  portions  of 
a  well-rounded  professional  curriculum,  and  yet  may  continue  to  exert 
its  characteristic  liberalizing  influence  as  well.  The  question  of  how  the 
student's  work  shall  be  properly  attested  by  academic  d^rees  is  purely 
subordinate  to  this.  The  major  problem  has  hardly  been  faced  as  yet. 
While  it  is  being  worked  out,  experimentally  and  illogically,  by  the 
blundering  processes  characteristic  of  democracy,  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  incidental  f]uestion,  of  what  degrees  shall  be  conferred,  cannot  re- 
ceive a  satisfactory  answer. 
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PART  VII 

EFFORTS  TO  INTENSIFY  THE  TRAINING  OF  LAWYERS 

DURING  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  CENTURY 

AFTER  THE  CIVIL  WAR 


CHAPTER  XXIX 
HARVARD'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  EDUCATIONAL  REFORM 

1.  Distinctive  Aim  of  the  Harvard  Law  School 

IN  the  preceding  five  chapters  I  have  endeavored  to  show  how  the 
content  of  legal  education  was  defined  during  the  first  quarter 
century  after  the  Civil  War.  I  have  discussed  the  extent  to  which  the 
schools,  or  the  admitting  authorities,  had  ceased  to  identify  legal  edu- 
cation with  the  practical  training  received  by  an  office  apprentice  from 
a  master  of  the  legal  craft,  and  had  brought  into  prominence  two  other 
phases  of  the  preparatory  process:  theoretical  instruction  in  the  law, 
and  general  or  academic  education.  I  have  shown  how  these  three  phases, 
instead  of  being  all  treated  simultaneously  by  one  institution,  tended 
to  be  organized  separately,  each  in  an  institutional  group  devoted  to 
one  particular  aim  and  covering  three  successive  stages  in  the  student's 
career.  However  these  three  stages  might  overlap — however  the  lines 
that  divided  one  from  the  other  might  be  blurred — their  general  chron- 
ological sequence  was  already  clear.  Lower  schools  and  colleges  provid- 
ing academic  education  were  to  come  first;  law  schools  providing  theo- 
retical instruction  in  the  law  were  to  come  next;  private  law  offices,  or 
some  better  and  as  yet  undeveloped  agency  for  providing  practical  train- 
ing were  to  come  last,  if  at  all,  in  the  completed  scheme  of  education. 

I  have  also  shown  that  of  these  three  stages  the  law  school,  or  inter- 
mediate one,  was  decidedly  over-emphasized  at  this  time.  There  was'as 
yet  no  proper  coordination  of  the  law  school  with  the  general  educa- 
tional system  of  the  country,  such  as  would  protect  the  future  practi- 
tioner from  the  temptation  to  specialize  too  soon;  nor  had  any  satis- 
factory method  been  devised  for  supplementing  the  theoretical  work 
of  the  law  school  with  external  practical  training.  With  few  exceptions 
the  law  schools  had  utilized  the  financial  resources  and  the  reputation  of 
affiliated  colleges  to  build  themselves  up  at  the  expense  of  other  essen- 
tial elements  in  legal  education. 

Finally,  in  the  field  especially  appropriate  to  cultivation  by  the  law 
schools  themselves,  I  have  distinguished  between  the  law  of  the  local 
jurisdiction,  the  law  common  to  all  the  states,  and  subjects  more  re- 
motely connected  with  the  active  practitioner's  pursuits;  and  I  have 
shown  that  these  different  subdivisions  of  technical  law  were  differently 
emphasized  by  different  schools.  Schools  with  limited  resources,  apj)eal- 
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ing  to  students  from  only  a  single  jurisdiction,  confined  themselves 
almost  entirely  to  local  law.  Harvard,  though  beginning  to  pay  some 
attention  to  local  law,  in  the  main  was  faithful  to  its  original  ideal  of 
cultivating  national  practitioners'  law,  and  very  little  else.  On  the  other 
hand,  several  schools,  notably  Columbia,  Yale,  Michigan  and  North- 
western, were  beginning  to  combine  with  this  national-law  policy  an 
ambitious  attempt  to  broaden  in  other  ways  the  theoi-etical  curriculum. 

From  the  point  of  view,  accordingly,  of  these  latter  schools,  the  Har- 
vard law  course  continued  to  be  relatively  "narrow."  It  was  notso  narrow 
as  that  of  the  purely  local  schools.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  resources  and 
prestige,  however,  of  the  Harvard  law  school,  and  recall  that  it  had 
hitherto  been  by  no  means  a  leader  in  the  movement  even  to  require 
genei-al  education  in  addition  to  technical  law,  the  term,  though  un- 
sympathetic, is  fairly  descriptive.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  indepen- 
dent and  in  some  respects  incompatible  aim  to  which  its  authorities  now 
addressed  themselves.  At  a  time  when  the  general  tendency  of  these 
other  institutions  was  to  diffuse  their  energies  over  a  wide  area,  Eliot 
and  Langdell '  were  more  interested  in  intensive  cultivation.^ 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  inherently  different  ideal.  Harvard  made  vari- 
ous changes  in  its  instructional  methods.  Considerations  of  space  make 
it  impossible  to  trace  in  detail  the  extent  to  which,  since  about  1890, 
its  leadership  has  been  followed  by  other  schools,  but  in  general  it  may 
be  said  that  Harvard  influence  in  these  matters  has  been  very  great  and 
constitutes  its  distinctive  contribution  to  the  development  of  legal  edu- 
cation after  the  Civil  AVar.  It  will  be  desirable  to  consider  fii-st  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem  presented  by  the  condition  of  American  law,  and  the 
essential  end — primarily  one  of  law  reform  — to  which  Harvard  devoted 
itself,  in  view  of  this  condition.  We  shall  then  be  in  a  position  better 
to  appreciate,  in  the  next  two  chapters,  the  significance  of  the  various 
mechanical  impi'ovements  devised  as  means  for  accomplishing  this  end. 

'  Appointed  President  and  Dean  in  1869  and  1870  respectively,  Langdell  was  immedi- 
ately responsible  for  the  particular  slant  given  to  the  Harvard  law  school  at  this  time. 
Eliot's  contribution  was  that  of  discovering  this  remarkable  man,  giving  him  a  free 
hand  and  loyally  supporting  him. 

'  The  traditional  policy  of  the  Harvard  law  school,  according  to  a  recent  official  state- 
ment, is  that  of  "not  attempting  all  things,  but  instead  attempting  a  few  things  of  the 
highest  moment  and  doing  them  as  well  as  possible."  Centennial  History  of  the  Har- 
vard Lav!  School,  p.  168.  And  compare  Eliot's  recent  statement:  "Dean  Langdell 
thought  that  English  and  American  law  should  be  studied  by  itself,  without  admix- 
ture of  other  subjects  such  as  government,  economics,  international  law  or  Roman 
law."  33  Harvard  Law  Review  (1920),  523. 
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These  improvements  were  calculated  not  so  much  to  produce  a  perma- 
nently satisfactory  method  of  training  lawyers  as  to  supply  the  particu- 
lar sort  of  training  that  the  immediate  situation  demanded  most.  They 
took  the  form  of  testing  the  student's  proficiency  by  a  system  of  for- 
mal examinations;  increasing  the  amount  of  instruction  and  altering 
its  distribution  among  the  students  and  the  teaching  force;  substitut- 
ing, finally,  for  older  methods  of  classroom  work,  the  now  famous  "case 
method." 

2.  Aiialysis  and  Systemization  of  the  Law 
The  principal  reason  for  the  extreme  confusion  that  characterizes  even 
the  technical  portion  of  the  American  law  school  curriculum  is  the  ex- 
traordinarily unsystematic  character  of  American  law.  I  do  not  now 
refer  to  the  great  diversity  in  the  sources  of  our  law — to  the  trouble- 
some conflict,  namely,  between  the  local  or  peculiar  and  the  national  or 
generalized  law  of  the  states,  nor  to  the  additional  complication  pro- 
duced by  the  existence  of  an  independent  body  of  federal  law,  nor  even 
to  the  fivct  that  state  and  federal  law  alike  are  partly  constitutional,  partly 
legislative  and  partly  declared  or  interpreted  by  the  judges.  This  abun- 
dance of  law-making  organs  has  undoubtedly  made  it  most  difficult  to 
classify,  in  any  satisfactory  manner,  our  multitudinous  rules  or  principles 
of  law,  from  whatever  source  derived.  I  refer  more  particularly,  however, 
to  the  fact  that,  for  whatever  reason,  this  classification  has  never  been 
made.  The  judge-made  law  was  indeed  earlydivided  into  standard  titles, 
but  the  topics  included  under  these  titles  bore  little  relation  one  to 
another,  and  were  impossible  to  coordinate  into  a  logically  constructed 
general  scheme.  Nevertheless,  the  schools  naturally  adopted  these  al- 
ready-provided groupings  of  legal  principles  as  the  units  out  of  which 
they  constructed  their  own  curricula  or  working  classifications  of  the 
field  of  law.  Sections  of  Blackstone,  or  topics  which  had  been  elaborated 
in  special  texts,  might  be  subdivided,  or  might  be  combined  with  one 
another  to  form  larger  units,  out  of  which  in  turn  new  textbooks  would 
in  time  proceed.  But  no  comprehensive  reclassification  of  the  entire  field 
of  technical  law,  by  the  application  of  logically  consistent  canons  of  dis- 
tinction, was  or  could  l)e  made;  and  once  the  schools  had  begun  to  oper- 
ate in  this  fashion,  then  their  own  superstructure  of  refinements  tended 
to  perpetuate  the  unsatisfactory  foundation  upon  which  their  entire 
system,  or  absence  of  system,  was  based,  with  the  result  that  the  law 
school  curriculum  has  remained  to  this  day  in  a  chaotic  condition. 
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No  feature  of  American  legal  education  so  arouses  the  astonishment 
of  a  layman,  or  of  a  foreign  student  familiar  with  the  neat  categories 
of  Continental  law,  as  does  the  absence  of  anything  like  agreement 
between  our  various  law  schools  as  to  how  the  law  is  to  be  divided  and 
arranged;  unless  it  be  the  further  discovery  that  no  single  school  has 
devised  its  curriculum  upon  any  reasoned  plan.  Certain  "courses"  are 
turned  over  to  certain  instructors.  The  easier  ones,  or  those  which  are 
most  clearly  requisite  for  later  work,  are  taken  by  the  student  during 
his  first  year.  For  his  subsequent  years,  the  only  general  principle  that 
can  be  discovered  is  that  as  many  courses  shall  be  offered  as  the  size 
of  the  faculty,  or  the  device  of  offering  part  of  the  work  in  alternate 
years,  permits.  In  addition  non-technical  courses  may  or  may  not  also 
be  offered,  according  to  the  policy  of  the  individual  school.  These  va- 
rious courses  are  often  organized  from  such  different  points  of  view 
that  matter  included  in  one  is  also  included  in  another.'  Each  instruc- 
tor defines  the  content  of  the  particular  course  assigned  to  him  much 
as  he  sees  fit  and  then  hurls  it  upon  the  defenseless  student,  who  is 
likely  by  this  process  to  get  a  very  considerable  body  of  practition- 
er's law  pounded  into  him  in  time,  on  the  principle  that  many  feet 
make  a  beaten  path,  even  if  pedestrians  walk  upon  it  in  an  aimless 
manner.  Occasionally  a  faculty  meeting  wonders  if  the  advantage  of 
giving  a  student  "a  stereoscopic  view  of  the  law,  by  having  him  ap- 
proach the  same  rule  of  law  from  different  angles"  is  not  purchased  at 
too  great  a  cost,  and  accordingly  makes  some  minor  adjustment.  While 
they  are  taking  steps  thus  to  minimize  the  needless  repetitions  of  which 
they  have  knowledge,  they  may  accidentally  discover  that  for  several 
years  some  important  topic  has  not  been  given  at  all,  owing  to  their 
failure  to  give  proper  directions  at  the  outset  to  some  newly  acquired 
fellow  teacher.^  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  evils  of  an  unduly  con- 
gested curriculum  are  avoided,  if  avoided  at  all,  by  reliance  upon  the 
elective  system,  and  upon  the  new  theory  which  Harvard  and  its  ad- 
herents have  been  compelled  to  formulate,  as  to  the  proper  end  and 
aim  of  classroom  instruction. 

To  what  extent  this  new  educational  theory  is  justifiable  under  pres- 
ent conditions  has  already  been  touched  upon  in  passing,^  and  will  be  con- 
sidered again  with  gi-eater  fullness  in  connection  with  the  case  method. 

'  So  notably  Equity  is  a  classification  that  runs  across  that  of  many  other  courses. 
'  An  actual  instance  quoted  to  the  writer. 
*  See  pages  309-310,  above. 
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For  the  moment  let  it  be  noted  only  that  its  justification  is  grounded 
in  the  nature  of  the  evil  that  has  to  be  met.  Granted  that,  our  law 
being  as  it  is,  the  best  practical  method  of  combating  its  difficulties 
lias  been  employed  in  the  past,  it  is  obvious  that  if  our  law  were  simpler 
and  our  technical  school  curricula  were  therefore  less  confused,  more 
could  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  preparing  students  not  merely  to 
wrestle  with  but  actually  to  master  the  law,  than  can  ever  be  looked 
for  under  present  conditions. 

The  explanation  of  the  present  condition  of  American  law  is,  of 
course,  the  extraordinary  growth  which  it  has  experienced  during  the 
century,  partly  for  economic,  partly  for  political  reasons.  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  were  published  just  sis  Lord  Mansfield, through  his  recog- 
nition of  mercantile  customs,  was  adding  an  entire  new  area  to  Eng- 
lish common  law.  Equity  also  was  just  beginning  to  realize  its  possi- 
bilities as  a  parallel  system  of  fonnal  judge-made  precedents.  Legis- 
lation was  meanwhile  gathering  its  forces  and  in  our  own  country, 
immediately  after  the  Revolution,  threatened  for  a  moment  to  super- 
sede all  other  forms  of  law.  Our  public  law  was  largely  expressed  by 
this  means  in  the  shape  of  constitutional  codes,  providing  a  new  foun- 
dation upon  which  Marshall  and  his  followers  were  to  build.  Private 
law  did  not  experience  a  similar  basic  reconstruction  only  because  leg- 
islatures, then  as  now,  failed  to  rise  to  popular  expectations.  Not  cre- 
ating a  comprehensive  system  of  private  law  themselves,  they  left  a 
void  which  the  judges,  after  some  experiments  with  "abstract  justice," 
filled  by  adopting  Blackstone  and  English  precedents  and  the  prior 
decisions  of  their  particular  state.  A  little  later,  with  the  publication 
of  state  reports  and  under  the  impulse  of  Dane  and  Story's  Harvard 
school,  it  became  possible  for  the  judges  to  pay  attention  also  to  pre- 
cedents established  in  sister  states.  In  place  of  what  may  be  termed 
state  common  law  and  equity,  there  arose  thus  a  system  of  national 
judge-made  law,  which,  although  it  by  no  means  eliminated  variations 
between  state  and  state,  was  recognized  as  more  or  less  authoritative 
by  all  judges. 

Again,  after  the  Civil  War  the  economic  structure  of  the  country 
was  rapidly  changed.  In  their  effort  to  adjust  their  cast-iron  chain  of 
precedents  to  new  conditions,  the  judges  were  now  to  some  extent  in- 
fluenced by  historical  considerations.  Precedents  were  no  longer  re- 
garded as  the  more  sacred,  the  older  they  were.  Instead,  the  presumption 
began  to  be  voiced  that,  if  they  were  very  old,  they  might  be  consid- 
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ered  obsolete.  Although  in  general,  when  changes  had  to  be  made, 
judges  continued  to  preserve  the  formal  continuity  of  the  law  by  dis- 
covering fine-spun  distinctions  between  substantially  identical  states 
of  fact,  they  allowed  themselves  some  latitude  in  frankly  reversing  an- 
cient decisions.  The  conception  of  a  system  of  law  confined  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  state,  but  reaching  back  through  English  antecedents 
to  the  roots  of  time,  was  thus  slowly  ripening  into  that  of  a  national 
but  comparatively  modern  body  of  American  jurisprudence.  Mean- 
while the  legislatures  of  each  state  continued  with  increasing  frequency 
to  cut  into  this  judge-made  law  with  local  statutes,  usually  in  a  quite 
irresponsible  way  that  aroused  the  ire  of  lawyers  trained  to  master  in- 
terlocking precedents.  When  it  has  been  one's  life  work  to  disentangle, 
from  a  maze  of  decisions,  the  settled  principles  of  the  law,  it  is  a  little 
annoying  to  be  compelled  to  reconsider  the  whole  matter  in  the  light 
of  recent  legislation.  "Certainty"  as  the  end  of  law  assumes  to  such 
men  an  exaggerated  importance,  for  the  reason  that  the  substance  even 
of  existing  law  is,  because  of  its  complexity,  so  extremely  disputable. 
Finally  Congress  and  the  federal  courts,  in  the  domains  of  private  law 
assigned  to  them,  contributed  their  quota  to  the  general  growth  and 
hence  to  the  general  confusion.* 

Brief  and  inadequate  as  is  this  sketch  of  a  long  and  complicated  de- 
velopment, it  will  serve  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  problem  with 
which  our  law  schools  have  had  to  contend.  One  can  systematize  a  stable 
collection  of  legal  rules,  but  how  can  one  diagi-am  a  continually  mov- 
ing and  swelling  river?  Blackstone,  building  upon  the  Analysis  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  had  managed  to  get  the  law  of  his  own  day  all  within 
the  covers  of  his  four  "Books,"  and  on  this  side  of  the  water  he  had 
not  only  his  annotators,  such  as  Tucker  and  Sharswood,  but  also  his 
imitators,  such  as  Swift  and  Kent.  But  the  publication  of  PowelFs 
treatise  on  Contracts  in  England,  in  1790,  was  the  leading  event  in  a 
development  upon  whicli  Story,  by  his  policy  of  separate  Harvaixl  pub- 
lications, placed  the  seal  of  his  great  authority  in  this  country.  The  at- 
tempt to  construct  a  comprehensive  classification  of  the  law  was  frankly 

'  Note  also  that  statutes  and  constitutional  provisions,  state  and  federal,  apart  from 
their  specific  content,  give  birth  to  a  huge  gloss  of  "interpretations"  at  the  hand  of 
the  judges  by  whom  they  are  enforced.  This  portion  of  the  judge-made  law.  based 
upon  constitutional  and  statutory  text,  exists  in  addition  to  that  which  has  grown 
in  default  of  legislation. 

The  development  of  a  similar  body  of  precedents  by  administrative  commissions 
and  boards,  instead  of  by  the  regular  judges  in  law  and  equity,  is  a  phenomenon  be- 
longing to  a  later  period. 
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abandoned.  Textbook  writers,  in  the  schools  and  out  of  them,  defined 
each  for  himself  his  field  of  study,  and  thus  crystallized  the  law  into 
units  which  subsequent  text  writers  and  subsequent  law  schools  were 
compelled  to  recognize.'  There  resulted  not  merely  a  confused,  but  also 
an  incomplete,  covering  of  the  field.  The  task  of  keeping  pace  with  the 
volume  of  decisions  proved  so  enormous  as  to  leave  time  for  little  else. 
Writei-s  and  teachers  labored  to  enable  the  practitioner  to  keep  his 
head  above  the  rising  flood.  Individual  writers  or  teachers  might  or 
might  not,  in  connection  with  their  special  topics,  pay  some  attention 
to  relevant  statutes,  but  the  most  important  manifestations  of  popular 
law-making  activity — the  codified  provisions  of  state  constitutions — 
were  crowded  entirely  out  of  the  schools.  Instruction  in  government 
became  a  blank  at  the  same  time  that  instruction  in  practitioners'  law 
became  a  j  umble. 

The  coordination  of  this  mass  of  material  has  in  the  past  been  so 
clearly  impossible  that  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  hold  that  even 
in  the  future  it  cannot  lie  done  and  ought  not  to  be  tried.  The  present 
condition  of  chaos  is  regarded  by  this  school  of  thought  as  the  symp- 
tom of  a  healthily  growing  law.  The  ideal  of  constructing  a  "system" 
of  the  law  is  stigmatized  by  them  as  an  attempt  to  shackle  what  ought 
to  be  left  entirely  free.  Or,  to  use  the  fatalistic  terminology  of  the  his- 
torical school  of  jurisprudence,  steps  taken  in  this  direction  would  be 
a  confession  that  we  are  passing  into  a  sterile  period  of  the  law,  and 
that  our  jjolitical  and  moral  ideals  are  tending  toward  those  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  the  time  of  Justinian.  It  may  be  respectfully  sug- 
gested to  these  opponents  of  technical  law-reform  that  if  they  are  sat- 
isfied with  the  present  condition  of  American  law,  the  community  at 
large  is  not.  Steps  taken  toward  remedying  its  confusion  are  not  likely 
to  be  attended  with  such  immediate  success  as  to  place  a  strait-jacket 
upon  the  body  politic.  The  danger  is  rather  that  unless  some  action  is 
taken  to  clarify  and  simplify  the  hodgepodge  of  moss-grown  prece- 
dent and  popular  petulance  which  courts  and  legislatures  have  fastened 
upon  us,  the  people  will  destroy  this  existing  law  entirely,^  with  all  its 
evil  and  with  all  its  good,  not  distinguishing  between  its  repellently 
mysterious  shell  and  the  core  of  justice  and  of  truth  that  lies  deeply 

'  For  early  American  law  school  curricula,  notably  that  of  the  influential  Litchfield 
school,  see  Appendix,  pages  43,S-45(i. 

''As,  for  instance,  by  inconsiderately  substituting  for  it  a  comprehensive  and  super- 
simplified  code. 
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concealed  within  it.  This  necessity  for  a  technical  reshaping  of  the  law- 
is  entirely  distinct  from  the  question  of  what  substantial  changes  are 
or  are  not  also  needed  in  order  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  con- 
ditions under  which  we  live  to-day.  This  latter  is  a  question  of  policy, 
as  to  which  men  will  always  disagree.  But  it  is  rather  futile  to  argue 
for  or  against  substantial  changes  in  the  law,  when  few  of  those  affected 
by  the  proposed  reforms  have  a  clear  idea,  or  can  secure  a  clear  idea, 
of  what  the  present  situation  is.  Discussion  of  new  law  cannot  intelli- 
gently proceed,  so  long  as  existing  law  is  virtually  unintelligible. 

Whether  Harvard  could  have  done  more  than  she  actually  did  to 
introduce  order  into  chaos,  during  the  period  under  review,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  definitely  answered.  The 
problem  was  of  such  inherent  difficulty,  however,  and  Harvard  accom- 
plished so  much  and  established  herself  so  definitely  as  the  leader  of 
other  schools  in  a  thorough-going  analysis  of  the  law,that  her  actual 
achievements  in  any  event  far  outweighed  her  probably  inevitable  omis- 
sions. What  she  failed  to  do  was  to  display  any  interest  in  a  future  syn- 
thesis of  the  scattered  titles  of  the  law.  The  nearest  she  came  to  this  was 
Langdell's  attempt  to  build  up  a  prescribed  "honor  curriculum,"  con- 
sisting of  comparatively  few  titles.^  These  had  no  clearly  defined  logi- 
cal relation  with  one  another,  however,  and  after  1886  this  relic  of 
the  old  prescribed  course,  which  might  in  time  have  led  to  a  logically 
coordinated  plan,  was  definitely  abandoned.  In  her  fidelity  to  what  has 
been  aptly  termed  the  "water-tight  compartment"  organization  of  the 
law,^  Harvard  has  been  as  conspicuous  as  any  of  her  rivals.  She  deserves 
credit  for  prior  achievement  and  for  leadership  worthily  followed  since 
then  by  other  schools,  not  because  she  has  done  anything  directly  to 
further  a  comprehensive  reclassification  of  the  law,  but  because  she 
undertook  a  type  of  work  that  first  had  to  be  done  before  a  subsequent 
s3Tithesis  could  be  profitably  attempted. 

This  necessary  preliminary  work  consisted,  in  its  essence,  in  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  "  principles  "  (partial  generalizations)  into  which  pre- 
vious writers  and  teachers  had  endeavored  to  compress  the  scattered 
and  by  now  often  arbitrary  rules  of  law  that  had  either  been  expressly 
declared  by  the  courts,  or  that  could  be  "  induced "  as  the  rational 
basis  of  their  decisions.  This  restatement  of  principles  involved  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  partial  systemization,  or  drawing  of  broader  general- 

'  See  above,  page  309,  note  1 . 
*  Roscoe  Pound,  patiim. 
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izations  as  well;  and  under  the  influence  of  the  school  of  historical  ju- 
risprudence, the  conception  of  a  changing  and  developing  law,  gradually 
ridding  itself  of  obsolescent  features,  also  came  to  the  fore.  The  law 
to  be  analyzed  and  classified  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  flat  field,  to 
be  studied  as  it  exists  to-day.  Time  was  recognized  as  an  element  that 
must  be  considered  in  gauging  the  authority  of  decisions  of  other  days. 
The  field  of  law  became  as  it  were  a  body  of  three  dimensions.'  To 
some  extent  this  thorough-going  working  over  of  the  matei'ial  re- 
sulted in  changes  in  the  courses  or  subjects  taught.  Real  Property,  for 
instance,  developed  into  Property  in  general.  Partnership,  originally 
linked  with  Agency  as  a  related  branch  of  mercantile  law,  was  now 
bracketed  with  Corporations,  with  which  it  was  seen  to  be  logically 
connected.  Certain  subjects  also  were  dropped,  and  —  the  total  num- 
ber remaining  about  the  same- — -replaced  by  others,  hitherto  more 
cursorily  treated  in  the  abandoned  introductory  course,  or  now  for  the 
first  time  appearing  as  a  result  of  subdividing  an  older  course,  or  es- 
tablishing a  new  focal  point,  or  approaching  the  mass  of  rules  from  a 
novel  angle.^  On  the  whole,  however,  the  consecrated  categories  were 
retained  with  little  change.  The  working  classification  of  some  twenty 
courses  was  accepted,'  and  it  was  only  within  these  compartments  that 

'  The  function  of  the  Harvard  law  school  during  this  period  has  been  well  stated 
by  its  present  dean  as  follows  : 

"  The  law  teachers  of  the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century,  whose  portraits 
hang  in  this  hall,  had  a  more  difficult  task.  It  was  for  thera,  as  for  their  predeces- 
sors, to  expound  a  received  body  of  law.  But  they  could  not  take  it  wholly  as  they 
found  it,  nor  could  they  be  content  with  the  relatively  crude  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  law  which  sufficed  for  their  predecessors.  In  all  but  a  few  jurisdictions 
the  system  of  elective  judges  had  gradually  altered  the  character  of  the  bench ;  the 
dockets  of  our  appellate  tribunals  were  choked  with  arrears;  lawyers  were  beginning 
to  be  men  of  business  quite  as  much  as  counselors-at-law.  Thus  the  machinery  of  ju- 
dicial finding  of  law  was  no  longer  equal  to  the  whole  task  imposed  upon  it,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  expansion  of  business,  the  development  of  industry,  and  the  great 
mechanical  advance  that  came  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  made  the 
law  complex  and  compelled  us  to  break  over  the  simple  procedural  categories  that 
had  sufficed  in  the  past.  The  teacher  of  law  was  compelled  to  work  out  analytical 
and  historical  methods ;  to  work  over  the  traditional  mass  of  rules,  putting  thera 
into  logical  coherence  where  possible  and  pointing  out  the  historical  reasons  for 
anomalies  that  resisted  analysis."  Roscoe  Pound,  in  Ezra  Ripley  Thayer,  Harvard 
Law  School  Association,  1916,  p.  2. 

For  a  contemporary  statement  see  Holmes,  O.  W.,  in  Harvard  College  SSOth  Art- 
nwersary,  1886,  p.  71,  or  in  his  Collected  Legal  Papers,  1920,  p.  41. 
^  For  details  see  Appendix,  pages  457-458. 

'  I.e.,  this  was  the  approximate  number  of  courses  offered  when  an  adequate  teach- 
ing force  had  been  secured.  During  the  first  few  years  of  the  Langdell  school,  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  three-year  course,  the  number  was  much  smaller. 
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the  principles  were  reformulated  and  recombined.  Parsons  on  Contracts 
was  rendered  obsolete,  but  not  Parsons'  recognition  of  Contracts  as  a 
self-contained  and  independent  subject.  Twenty-two  different  subjects 
offered  by  the  Harvard  law  school  in  1891  seems  a  small  number  in 
comparison  with  the  forty-six  that  are  taught  in  the  school  to-day.'  It 
is  small  in  comparison  with  the  number  taught  by  some  of  Harvard's 
rivals  then.^  But  to  throw  even  this  number  of  courses  at  a  student 
pell-mell,  without  any  pretense  of  a  branching  trunk  organization, 
without  even  the  old  introductory  course  that  had  at  least  attempted 
to  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole,  shows  how  this  phase  of  legal 
education  was  neglected  in  favor  of  the  immediate  and  antecedent  task 
that  confi"onted  the  law  schools. 

Such,  then,  were  the  limitations  imposed  upon  the  schools,  including 
Harvard,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  problem.  The  condition  of  Amer- 
ican law  combined  with  the  traditional  manner  in  which  the  law  was 
parceled  out  among  the  professors  to  peipetuate  the  patchwork  char- 
acter of  the  curriculum  as  a  whole.  Formed  by  a  rough  piecing  together 
of  rather  large-sized  scraps,  it  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  crazy 
quilt,  that  most  inadequately  covered  the  body  of  the  law.  Sometimes 
the  patches  would  overlap  in  several  thicknesses.  Sometimes  an  ugly 
gap  would  be  left.  More  important  even  than  this,  statutory  law  and 
government  were  largely  ignored.  While  the  torso  of  the  legal  anatomy 
was  covered  more  or  less,  its  most  rapidly  growing  portions  stuck  out 


'  Thirty-six  technical  (professional)  subjects,  ten  non-technical  (jurisprudence,  gov- 
ernment, etc.).  Catalogue,  1916-17. 

'The  collection  of  curriciUa  published  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  in 
1891  includes  no  less  than  twenty-two  schools  that  divided  the  law  into  a  greater 
number  of  items  than  did  Harvard.  The  following  listed  thirty  or  more  separate  sub- 
jects : 

TecKniccU 


Cornell 

SO 

Columbia 

so 

Boston  University 

82 

University  of  Town 

S3 

University  of  Wisconsin 

37 

Yale 

37 

University  of  Michigan 

3« 

Northwestern 

46 

Non-technical 

Total 

6 

SS 

8 

88 

2 

S« 

1 

84 

0 

ST 

18 

66 

8 

46 

B 

Bl 

At  the  other  extreme  stood  Emory  College,  Georgia,  which  offered  only  seven 
subjects.  The  courses  most  usually  offered  were  Contracts,  Real  Property,  Torts, 
Equity,  Criminal  Law  (omitted  by  Hastings  and  Oregon),  Pleading,  and  Evidence. 
An  introductory  course  in  Blackstone  or  Elementary  Law  was  omitted  by  only  eight 
schools  (Harvard,  Boston  University,  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  Chaddock,  Minne- 
sota, Vanderbilt  and  Colorado)  out  of  the  forty-nine  that  gave  detailed  information. 
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in  ungainly  fashion.'  All  this  the  schools  ditl  nothing  and  could  do 
nothing  to  change.  What  they  did  do  was  to  substitute  for  threadbare 
material  more  modern  and  less  sleazy  stuff.  The  gannent  was  basted 
together  much  as  before,  but  the  individual  pieces  were  infinitely  better 
woven.  ¥or  this  invaluable  preliminary  reconstruction  of  the  law  Har- 
vard deserves  the  principal  ci'edit,  on  three  counts :  First,  because  she 
inaugurated  the  movement.  Second,  because  more  clearly  than  her  rivals 
she  appreciated  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  and  devoted  to  it  an  amount 
of  effort  commensurate  with  its  importance.  Third,  because  she  saw  that 
the  Ijest  way  to  improve  American  law  is  to  impi'ove  American  law- 
yers, by  whom,  as  private  practitioners,  as  judges  and  as  legislators, 
American  law  is  made.  Avoiding  ineffectual  "graduate  yeaix" — sacri- 
ficing even  scholarly  publication  to  the  exigencies  of  a  laborious  peda- 
gogical routine — she  turned  out  not  books,  but  men;  men  who  were 
not  merely  themselves  trained  to  a  new  undei-standing  of  the  law,  but 
could  fight  to  make  their  interpretation  accepted  generally  as  the  true 


1  "  The  broadening  of  view  which  comes  from  political  life  was  lost.  The  deepening 
of  knowledge  in  certain  subjects  was  purchased  at  the  cost  of  vast  areas  of  ignorance 
and  grave  danger  of  resultant  distortion  of  judgment"  Brandeis,  L.  J.,  "  The  Living 
Law,"  10  Illinois  Law  Review  (1916),  469. 


CHAPTER  XXX 
THOROUGH  COVERING  OF  A  LIMITED  FIELD 

1 .  Increased  Amoutil  of  Inslruction  Offered 

SINCE  the  advent  of  Story,  Harvard  has  always  provided  her  law 
students  with  a  greater  amount  of  instruction  than  she  has  obliged 
them  to  take  in  order  to  secure  her  degree.  Because  of  the  complications 
about  to  be  described,  it  is  not  possible  to  state  in  absolutely  accurate 
mathematical  terms  the  extent  of  the  total  ofFerings  before  the  Civil 
War.  If  we  take  as  unit  of  measurement,  however,  one  hour  a  week  of 
classroom  instruction,  continued  during  an  academic  year  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  weeks,'  it  would  appear  that  during  the  early  years  of 
the  Story  regime  about  fourteen  such  "year-hours,"  or  between  500  and 
600  actual  hours,  were  required  to  cover  the  entire  course;  that  this 
was  gradually  increased  to  about  twenty  year-hours,  or  something  over 
700  actual  hours,  prior  to  Story's  death ;  and  that  thereafter  there  was 
a  slight  reduction.  Perhaps  eighteen  year-hours,  representing  because 
of  the  shortened  academic  year  less  than  600  actual  hours,  were  offered 
when  I-angdell  came  to  the  school.  During  the  next  twenty  years  this 
total  was  just  about  doubled.^  Since  the  Langdell  curriculum  was  at 
least  no  broader  than  that  offered  during  the  Civil  War  decade,^  this 
increase  in  the  time  devoted  to  instruction  must  all  be  charged  up  to 
the  account  of  thoroughness  or  depth  of  treatment.  In  addition,  as  we 
have  already  seen,^  the  extreme  libertarianism  of  the  Story  school  was 
abolished.  The  requirements  for  the  degree  were  jacked  up  to  almost 
the  entire  work  offered  by  the  school  until  1886,  when  the  offerings 
again  began  to  i-un  substantially  ahead  of  the  recjuirements. 

To  offer  students  an  amount  of  instruction,  in  excess  of  what  they 
can  do  justice  to  in  a  conventitmally  limited  number  of  years,  does  not 
by  any  means  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  a  school,  considered  merely 
as  a  pedagogic  machine.  This  is  true  whether  the  student's  curriculum 
is  allowed  to  liecome  congested,  or  whether,  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils, 

1  As  to  the  gradual  reduction  in  the  length  of  the  academic  year,  see  below,  page 

364.,  note  2. 

'  See  Appendix,  page  +5T. 

'  After  Story's  death  an  effort  to  broaden  the  curriculum  showed  itself,  among  other 

ways,  in  the  offering  from  time  to  time  of  courses  or  lectures  in  International  Law, 

Civil  Law,  Parliamentary  Law,  Currency,  etc.,  all  ruthlessly  eliminated  by  Langdell. 

«  Pages  307  ff. 
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the  elective  principle  is  introduced,  and  congestion  is  avoided  by  per- 
mitting the  omission  of  entire  topics  or  of  entire  postgraduate  years. 
The  amount  of  insti-uction  offered  in  a  given  field  is,  however,  the  best 
mea.sure  we  can  secure  of  the  extent  to  which  a  school  is  attempting  to 
cultivate  that  field  thoroughly  —  to  stir  up  its  subsoil  as  well  as  the 
supei-ficial  moukl.  This  particular  service  was  the  one  that  the  Harvard 
law  school  had  undertaken  to  perform  for  American  judge- made  law. 
How  far  she  led  other  schools  in  this  particular  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  table,  showing  the  amount  of  instruction  offered  by  ten 
schools  in  1891.  Columbia,  which  tops  the  list,  had  just  forced  out 
Dwight — who  had  offered  a  total  of  fifteen  year-hours — and  had 
placed  her  new  three-year  school  under  the  direction  of  Keener  of 
Harvard. 


NuMBKtt  OF 

Yeah 

-Hours  Offered  in  1891' 

Technical  subjects 

Non^technieal  subjects 

(Contracts,  Torts, 

(Jurisprudence, 

etc.) 

Oovemment,  etc.) 

Total 

Columbia 

50 

16 

66 

Harvard 

-1.2 

0 

43 

Boston  University 

30 

1 

31 

Cornell 

30  + 

Northwestern 

S3 

New  York  University- 

S8J 

Illinois  Wesleyan 

18 

0 

18 

Indiana  University 

18 

0 

18 

Washington  and  Lee 

17 

8 

19 

University  of  Virginia 

12 

3 

15 

iThe  figures  are  those  published  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  his 
special  report  on  law  school  curricula,  reduced  to  a  comparable  basis.  They  seem  to 
refer  usually  to  the  academic  year  1891-92.  The  circumstance  that  out  of  fifty-six 
schools  included  on  his  list,  only  ten  supplied  this  information,  casts  a  certain  indirect 
light  upon  prevailing  standards  of  thoroughness  in  legal  education.  Of  the  two  genu- 
ine three-year  schools  not  included  in  the  table,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  an- 
nounced in  its  catalogue  (for  1891-92)  22  year-hours.  Hastings,  in  1890-91,  had  only 
a  single  daily  session  for  each  class,  five  days  a  week,  yielding  a  total  of  from  15  to 
22J  year-hours,  according  as  the  length  of  the  session  is  reckoned  at  the  usual  north- 
ern standard,  a  single  hour,  or  at  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  following  year  this  was 
raised  to,  apparently,  25  year-hours. 

The  relative  amount  of  instruction  provided  by  the  various  law  schools  to-day  con- 
stitutes a  topic  outside  the  .scope  of  the  present  Bulletin,  involving  as  it  does  consid- 
eration of  such  factors  as  the  policy  of  the  school  in  regard  to  postgraduate  years, 
failure  to  give  all  the  work  every  year,  and  se<-tionaIizing  the  larger  courses.  For 
purpose  of  comparison,  however.  Harvard  in  1916-17  offered  .52  year-hours  in  tech- 
nical subjects  in  its  undergraduate  curriculum,  that  could  be  credited  toward  the 
degree  ;  approximately  4  year-hours  that  could  not  be  so  credited ;  and  12  year-hours 
in  non-technical  subjects  in  its  postgraduate  curriculum. 
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2.  Eslablishmenl  of  Annual  Written  Examinations 
What  is  the  duty  of  a  law  school  in  the  matter  of  holding  students  up  to 
a  certain  standard  of  proficiency?  Should  the  instractor  examine  the 
state  of  his  student's  knowledge  each  day  or  each  week  by  a  process  usu- 
ally described  to-day  as  "recitation"  or  "quiz"?'  Or  should  an  exami- 
nation be  held  at  the  conclusion  of  each  subject?  Or  should  there  be  an 
annual  examination  in  the  entire  work  of  the  year?  Or  should  there  be 
a  final  examination  covering  the  work  of  the  entire  curriculum?  Or 
should  there  be  a  combination  of  these  different  types  of  tests?  Or  may 
the  law  school  authorities  omit  the  drudgery  of  holding  any  examina- 
tions at  all?  The  Litchfield  school  had  only  a  weekly  "examination" 
(oral  quiz).  In  the  original  Harvard  school,  Stearns  seems  to  have  com- 
bined with  this  system  additional  examinations,  possibly  written,  after 
each  textbook  or  topic  had  been  finished.^  With  the  advent  of  Judge 
Story,  however,  the  only  "examinations"  were  recitations  conducted  as 
part  of  the  regular  lecture  work;  and  since  attendance  at  the  lectures 
was  "wholly  voluntary," 'this  meant  that  the  proficiency  of  the  students 
was  not  tested  at  all.  Joel  Parker,  Langdell's  immediate  predecessor  as 
head  of  the  law  school,  justified  this  system  on  the  ground  that  the  stu- 
dent had  to  takea  bar  examination  in  his  own  state,  and  that  the  LL.B., 
unlike  the  A.B.,  was  therefore  "honorary."* 

In  contrast  with  Harvard,  the  New  York  schools  were  obliged,  as  one 
of  the  conditions  under  which  they  enjoyed  the  diploma  privilege,  to 
conduct  a  final  examination,  which,  in  the  case  of  Columbia,  lasted  three 
days.  It  is  probable  that  some  sort  of  similar  examination  was  held  by 
most,  if  not  all,  schools  possessing  this  privilege.  Since  at  this  time  the 
states  univei"sally  required  applicants  for  admission  to  the  bar  to  un- 
dergo an  oral  examination,  it  was  logical  that  schools  to  which  the  ad- 
mitting power  had  been  delegated  should  institute  similar  tests.  The 

1  The  vogue  of  written  examinations  has  narrowed  the  meaning  of  the  term  "exam- 
ination," as  commonly  employed  by  schools  and  colleges  to-day,  so  as  to  exclude  an 
oral  recitation  or  quiz.  Occasionally,  however,  it  is  still  used  in  its  original  broader 
sense.  Thus  Millsaps  College,  Mississippi,  announced  as  late  as  1917  that  the  instruc- 
tion given  by  its  law  school  will  "consist  mainly  of  daily  examination  of  the  students 
on  lessons  assigned  in  standard  textbooks." 

'Warren,  History  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  I,  334,  339,  354..  Written  dissertations 
were  also  required.  These  latter  eventually  became  optional  prize  essays,  and  in  1870 
were  abandoned  altogether,  the  money  going  into  scholarships. 

'  Annual  Report  on  Harvard  University,  1829-30,  xxviii;  Annual  Report  of  the  U.ii- 
renity  of  Camtiriilt/e,  18+7-i8,  31. 
<  Warren,  1,369. 
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St.  Louis  Law  School  of  Washington  University  was  the  first  school, 
not  possessing  the  privilege,  to  establish  a  final  examination.^  However 
little  these  oral  tests  may  have  amounted  to,  judged  by  modern  stand- 
ards, they  exercised  an  in  terrurem  effect  upon  the  indolent  that  is  not 
to  lie  despised.  It  was  doubtless  with  these  models,  as  well  as  with  the 
college  system,  in  mind,  that  a  contemporary  legal  periodical  character- 
ized the  condition  of  the  Harvard  law  school,  so  long  as  no  examination 
for  the  degree  had  been  required,  as  "almost  a  disgrace  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts."^ 

Langdell  effectively  wiped  out  this  disgrace  by  introducing  an  exam- 
ination system  far  more  rigorous  than  that  in  force  in  any  other  school. 
His  innovation  consisted  not  in  instituting  final  degree-examinations 
— ^  these  already  existed  in  other  schools.  It  consisted,  in  the  first  place, 
in  making  the  examinations  written,  in  accordance  with  the  practice 
prevailing  in  the  college,  and  in  the  English  civil  service  tests.  And  it 
consisted,  in  the  second  place,  in  replacing  the  single  final  examination, 
covering  the  work  of  the  entire  curriculum,  by  annual  examinations, 
covering  the  work  of  each  year  separately,  with  the  student's  promotion 
to  second-year  work  dependent  upon  his  success  in  passing  first-year  ex- 
aminations. In  the  technical  language  of  pedagogy.  Harvard  became  for 
the  first  time  a  "graded  school,"  with  promotion  and  graduation  deter- 
mined by  written  examinations.  This  system  went  into  full  effect  at 
Harvai-d  in  the  academic  year  1871-72.  With  such  modifications  in  the 
original  plan  as  are  inevitable  where  the  elective  principle  has  been  in- 
troduced,' it  now  exists  iti  every  law  school  worthy  of  the  name;  and  the 
feature  of  written  examinations  has  become  part  also  of  our  orthodox 
bar  admission  machinery.* 

1  School  opened  186T. 

*  5  ^  merican  Law  Review  (Boston,  1870).  The  attack  was  not  published  until  after  the 
new  dean  had  announced  his  reform. 

3  See  next  page. 

*  The  earliest  written  bar  examinations  seem  to  have  been  those  imposed  by  the 
Massachusetts  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  1855-59.  Following  the  Harvard  reform,  the 
Suffolk  County  (Massachusetts)  Board  established  written  examinations  in  I8T6;  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court  required  examinations  both  orally  and  in  writing  in  1877. 

The  effect  of  the  examination  system  upon  the  Harvard  graduating  class  of  1874. 
(the  earliest  for  which  complete  figures  are  available)  is  exhibited  in  the  following 

table : 

First-Yejr  Students,  1872-73  „, 

Vo 
In  school  preceding  year                                   1        Withdrew  without  taking  June  exam- 
Entered  Scptenilwr,  1872                                 TO          ination                                                    IB  SI 
Total                                                  71       Failed  in  examination                              10  11, 

Promoted                                                   46  C5 

Total  tT   100 
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Such  in  general  is  the  genesis  and  the  nature  of  the  examination 
system  which,  at  the  cost  of  enormous  drudgery  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
structor, is  one  of  the  most  characteristic,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable, 
features  of  the  modern  American  law  school.  On  this  basis  there  has 
been  built  up  an  elaborate  technique,  a  detailed  discussion  of  which 
lies  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  Bulletin.  It  will  conduce,  however, 
to  the  readers  general  understanding  of  the  problem,  if  his  attention 
is  called  to  five  subordinate  questions  that  have  arisen. 

(1)  Under  the  Langdell  plan  these  formal  examinations  constituted 
the  only  tests  that  the  students  were  obliged  to  undergo.  Is  it  desira- 
ble to  supplement  this  machinery  by  "recitations,"  "quizzes,"  or  other 
occasional  tests,  with  the  object  both  of  keeping  thoughtless  procras- 
tinators  up  to  their  work  and  of  providing  additional  evidence  by 
which  a  student's  proficiency  may  be  tested  ? 

(2)  Langdell's  plan  was  calculated  for  a  school  which,  at  that  time, 
had  a  rigorously  prescribed  curriculum  leading  to  its  degree.  Under 
such  conditions  the  annual  examinations  covered  comprehensively  the 
entire  work  taken  by  the  class  during  the  preceding  year,  other  than 
purely  optional  courses.  In  the  interests  of  thoroughness,  however,  the 
examinations  themselves  were  divided.  Each  instructor  examined  the 
class  in  that  particular  one  of  the  prescribed  courses  which  had  been 
taken  under  him.  With  the  revival  of  the  elective  principle  in  1875,' 
this  naturally  led  to  the  examination  of  each  student  only  in  those 
particular  courses  that  he  had  taken.  In  many  schools,  also,  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  courses  now  end  in  the  middle  of  a  year.  An 
additional  complication  is  created  by  the  admission  to  advanced  stand- 
ing of  students  from  other  institutions,  which  distribute  their  courses 
differently  through  the  different  years.  All  these  influences  have  tended 
to  disintegrate  the  two  or  three  comprehensive  annual  class  examina- 
tions that  Langdell  had  in  mind,  and  to  produce  in  their  place  a  large 
number  of  mutually  distinct  course  examinations,  taken  by  the  student 

Secosd-Vear  Students,  1873-74  « 

Promoted  from  (Irst  year  as  above  46       Withdrew  without  taking  June  exam- 

Kailures  redeemed  on  September  exami-  ination  16     SS 

nation  2        Failed  in  examination  7      11 

Advanced  standing  applicants  19  Kligible  for  degree  43      66" 

Deduct  Failed  September  examination     2    M  Total  05    100 

Total  66 

Analysis  of  these  figures  shows  that  of  those  who  actually  took  the  first-year  ex- 
aminHtions  (including  applicants  for  advanced  standing),  84  per  cent  passed  on  the 
first  trial.  For  the  second-year  examinations  the  percentage  of  passes  was  80. 

1  See  above,  page  307. 
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as  soon  as  the  courses  are  completed.  The  colleges,  confronted  by  a  sim- 
ilar problem,  have  devised  a  regular  system,  under  which  each  course 
is  valued  at  a  certain  lunnber  of  "units,"  and  the  student  is  considered 
to  have  satisfied  the  requirements  for  the  degree  when  his  disconnected 
"  units,"  added  together,  produce  a  consecrated  sum.  Should  the  law 
schools  conform  to  this  prevailing  theory  of  academic  education,  or 
should  they  make  some  attempt  to  prevent  legal  education  from  degen- 
erating into  an  uncorrelated  mass  of  scraps?  If  so,  is  it  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  sufficient,  to  hold  subject  examinations,  irrespec- 
tive of  when  the  individual  course  ends,  only  at  the  close  of  the  aca- 
demic year.'  Or  should  they  be  postponed  until  the  end  of  the  three 
years  curriculum .''  Or  should  they  be  supplemented,  or  replaced,  by  a 
revival  of  the  original  final  comprehensive  examination.'' 

(3)  If  the  schools  adopt  the  usual  college  system,  under  which  each 
course  is  credited  separately  toward  the  required  number  of  "  units," 
what  shall  be  done  for  the  student  who,  on  his  first  attempt,  falls  below 
the  required  standard  in  individual  courses.?  Shall  he  be  permitted 
to  make  repeated  attempts  to  pass  off  his  failure.''  Shall  he  be  required 
to  take  the  subject  over  again.?  Shall  he  be  permitted  to  substitute 
some  other  course,  subsequently  taken,  in  its  place.?  Shall  he  be  per- 
mitted to  take  each  year  courses  whose  aggregate  unit  value  exceeds  the 
minimum  total  required,  in  the  hope  that  by  trying  all  he  may  "skin 
through"  in  enough  of  them.? 

(4)  Should  the  degree  depend  upon  securing  a  naked  pass  mark  in  all 
subjects  aggregating  the  required  number  of  units,  or  should  some  ac- 
count be  taken  of  unusual  excellence  in  the  student  or  unusual  impor- 
tance of  certain  courses .?  As  for  instance,  should  a  higher  standard  of 
excellence  be  required  in  a  certain  proportion  of  the  units.?  Or  in  cer- 
tain specified  subjects.?  Or,  as  a  reward  for  unusual  excellence  in  part  of 
the  work,  should  a  reduction  be  made  in  the  total  number  of  units  re- 
quired for  the  degree.?  Or  should  it  be  enough  to  pass  rigorous  exam- 
inations in  certain  indispensable  subjects,  and  let  the  rest  go.?  Should 
credit  be  given  for  Law  Review  work,  or  similar  student  activities  that 
cannot  be  tested  by  formal  examinations.? 

(5)  If  it  is  necessary,  as  it  appears  to  be,  that  each  instructor  should 
gi'ade  the  examination  papers  set  in  his  own  course,  is  there  any  way 
by  which  the  human  equation  can  be  eliminated  from  the  supposedly 
scientific  accuracy  of  examination  grading.?  What  is  to  be  done  when 
an  instructor  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  "easy  marker,"  anda  cer- 
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■lain  type  of  student  selects  his  elective  courses  on  this  account?  What 
precautions  can  be  taken  against  the  soft-hearted  instructor,  who  will 
raise  a  student's  grade  rather  than  let  this  be  the  only  thing  that  stands 
between  him  and  his  degree? 

And  to  these  five  questions  the  truly  conscientious  instructor  often 
adds  a  sixth :  "  Is  there  no  way  in  which  I  can  Ix;  freed  from  this  intol- 
erable labor,  this  wrestling  with  insignificant  minutiae,  this  deadening 
intimacy  with  ignorance  and  mental  fog?  Is  it  right  that  the  vitality 
which  I  need  for  effective  classroom  work  should  be  sapped,  and  that 
my  ambition  to  do  scholarly  work  should  become  each  year  more  im- 
possible of  realization?" 

In  small  schools  these  questions  are  of  no  importance.  There,  by  di- 
rect personal  contact,  an  instructor  with  the  teacher's  gift  of  sympathy 
knows  with  little  difficulty  what  his  students  have  done  and  can  do.  In 
proportion,  however,  as  law  schools  increase  in  size,  the  substitution  of 
mechanical  for  human  tests  becomes  necessary.  That  such  cjuestions  as 
the  foregoing  should  be  asked,  and  should  be  differently  answered,  by 
the  larger  schools,  indicates  how  far  we  are  as  yet  from  having  perfected 
our  instructional  machinery.  All  our  schools,  because  they  recognize 
their  obligation  to  test  in  some  way  the  proficiency  of  their  students, 
move  on  a  far  higher  plane  of  efficiency  than  before  the  Civil  War.  But 
when  so  many  ways  of  operating  the  test  have  been  devised,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  some  ways  are  better  than  others. 

The  examination  problem  is  not  a  fundamental  problem,  like  that 
of  the  proper  division  of  the  profession  and  of  the  schools  into  mutu- 
ally supporting  groups.  It  is  not  a  problem  that  is  intimately  involved 
with  our  entire  social  order,  and  that  can  be  solved  only  through  the 
slowly  effective  cooperation  of  many  different  interests  and  elements 
in  the  state.  But  among  the  various  subordinate  problems  of  educa- 
tional technique  it  is  one  of  the  most  vital.  It  is,  moreover,  a  nicely 
rounded  problem,  whose  solution  can  be  reached  on  logical  principles, 
unaffected  by  political  and  therefore  disputable  considerations.  It  would 
peculiarly  repay  a  more  searching  analysis  than  it  has  yet  received  at 
the  hands  either  of  professional  educators  or  of  those  responsible  for 
devising  proper  systems  of  admission  to  practice.' 

'  For  a  suggested  radical  change  in  examination  tests,  in  another  field  of  education, 
see  Mann,  C.R.,  ^  Study  of  Engiimerimj  Education,  Carnegie  Foundation  Bulletin 
Number  Eleven,  A  considerable  technical  literature,  bearing  upon  certain  phases  of 
the  examination  problem,  already  exists,  but  little  of  it  has  been  presented  in  such 
form  as  to  be  practically  helpful  to  legal  educators. 
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3.  DivtribiitioH  of  the  Work  among  the  Teaching  Force 
In  connection  with  this  transformation  of  the  old  free  and  easy  school 
into  a  graded  school,  offering  a  greatly  increased  amount  of  instruc- 
tion, buttressed  by  a  rigid  examination  system,  Langdell  also  intro- 
duced two  other  mechanistic  reforms  of  some  importance.  The  first  of 
these  had  to  do  with  the  question  of  how  to  offer,  with  a  limited 
faculty,  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  instruction  without  imposing 
an  undue  burden  upon  the  instructors.  This  always  constitutes  a  grave 
practical  problem  for  the  administrative  head.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
say,  "Increase  your  faculty,"  but  in  practice  the  faculty  cannot  usu- 
ally be  increased  so  rapidly  as  we  should  like.  Even  apart  from  finan- 
cial considerations,  the  supply  of  competent  teachers  is  small.  It  was 
especially  small  in  the  early  days  of  law  schools.  One  obvious  solu- 
tion, which  was  commonly  adopted  by  the  early  southern  schools,  is 
to  keep  the  instruction  down  to  the  amount  that  the  faculty  can  re- 
peat, in  its  entirety,  during  each  successive  academic  year.  Another 
solution,  practicable  only  in  schools  attended  by  a  student  for  more 
than  a  single  year,  is  to  offer  part  of  the  work  in  alternate  years.  The 
occasion  for  the  original  introduction  of  this  device  at  Harvard  was 
the  desire  to  enable  the  illustrious  Judge  Story  to  cultivate,  in  the 
interests  both  of  the  students  and  of  legal  science,  as  wide  as  possible 
an  area  of  the  law,  without  forcing  him  to  work  too  hard.  It  was  ar- 
ranged, accordingly,  in  the  early  days  of  his  school,  that  he  should  give 
instruction,  on  the  average,  during  only  four  hours  each  week,  and 
should  take  two  yeai-s  to  cover  his  entire  field.  His  colleague.  Profes- 
sor Greenleaf,  taught  six  hours,  repeating  his  work,  which  included  the 
more  elementary  subjects,  every  year.'  A  student  who  stayed  the  full 
two  years  had  therefore  an  opportunity  to  take  the  full  course,  no  mat- 
ter when  he  entered.  After  Story  had  worked  up  the  subject  of  Equity, 
he  repeated  this  course  every  year,  giving,  with  extra  lectures,  an  aver- 
age of  a  full  six  or  seven  hours  a  week  classroom  work;  but  just  about 
this  time  the  pressure  upon  Greenleaf  grew  so  severe  that  the  alter- 
nating principle  was  extended  also  to  a  portion  of  his  work.  Thus  the 
device  became  firmly  established,  and  became  an  even  more  prominent 
feature  of  the  school  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  accession 

>  Six  hours  weekly  was  accepted  as  the  working  standard  for  both  professors,  the 
concession  in  Judge  Story's  case  being  that  he  was  permitted  to  absent  himself,  for 
the  purpose  of  discharging  his  Supreme  Court  duties,  during  one  of  the  three  terms, 
without  doing  extra  work  while  in  residence. 
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of  Langdell.*  At  the  expense  of  a  systematic  presentation  of  the  law 
to  the  students,  it  was  made  possible  for  the  professors,  working  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  hours  a  week,  to  cover  in  two  years  a  large 
amount  of  law.  In  the  early  days  there  was  some  justification  for  this 
arrangement.  When,  however,  a  third  full  professor  was  added  to  the 
teaching  staff,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  faculty  should  have 
been  allowed  to  reap  the  entire  benefit  of  the  increase.  The  total 
amount  of  instruction  had  meanwhile  been  reduced.  It  was  neither  re- 
stored to  its  old  level,  nor  was  the  work  repeated  at  more  frequent  in- 
tervals. All  that  occurred  was  a  reduction  of  the  teaching  burden  upon 
the  individual  professor  to  four  hours  or  less  a  week,  "  bunched  "  into 
two  successive  days.^  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  faculty  was  also  freed 
from  the  burden  of  conducting  written  examinations,  the  modern  law 
teacher  may  well  envy  the  otiose  dignity  of  his  predecessors  at  Harvard.' 

Langdell  at  once  eliminated  all  this  slackness.  He  reestablished  the 
old  standard  of  six  or  seven  hours  instruction  for  each  full  professor, 
all  the  work  to  be  repeated  every  year,  the  total  to  be  increased  only 
as  it  became  practicable  to  increase  the  teaching  force.  Although 
toward  the  end  of  this  period  the  alternating  principle  came  again  to 
appear  among  the  third-year  electives,  it  did  so  only  to  a  small  extent, 
and  represented  experimental  courses  or  minor  adjustments  rather  than 
the  old  attempt  to  carry  a  heavy  load  with  an  undersized  and  under- 
geared  equipment. 

The  old  Hai-vard  school  had  not  been  the  only  one  to  sin  in  this 
manner.*  And  it  is  still  a  characteristic  of  weak  schools,  especially  night 
schools,  to  give  the  work  of  the  two  upper  classes  only  in  alternate 

'  The  elementary  courses  in  Blackstone  and  Kent  were  repeated  every  year  from 
the  beginning.  In  addition  the  catalogues  show  that  courses  entitled  Equity  and  Real 
Property  had  always  been  given  annually,  Constitutional  Law  annually  after  1855, 
Shipping  and  Admiralty  after  1866.  Except  in  the  last  instance,  however,  it  is  prob- 
able that  these  common  names  had  come  to  denote  distinct  courses  —  elementary 
and  advanced — that  had  been  developed  in  these  subjects.  In  the  years  immediately 
preceding  Langdell,  Domestic  Relations  was  offered  by  two  different  professors  in 
successive  half-years. 

'  Parsons  and  Washburn  had  four  hours  a  week  lecture  work  each.  Joel  Parker,  the 
administrative  head  of  the  school,  lectured  two  hours  weekly,  and  presided  over  the 
Moot  Court. 

'  The  three  law  professors  also  became  the  most  highly  paid  members  of  the  univer- 
sity faculty,  their  salaries  being  raised  in  1867  to  equal  that  of  the  president — $3730. 
♦  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  in  his  original  scheme  for  the  New  York  University  law  school, 
solved  the  problem  of  conducting  a  three-year  school  with  only  three  instructors,  by 
offering  the  less  important  subjects  only  once  every  three  years. 
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years.  So  far  as  Harvard's  more  serious  rivals  are  concerned,  however, 
their  tendency  has  been  rather  in  the  opposite  direction,  namely,  to 
carry  Langdell's  toning-up  process  too  far.  Faced  with  the  same  prob- 
lem of  how  to  cover  an  ambitious  curriculum  with  an  inadequate  teach- 
ing force,  they  are  apt  to  require  entirely  too  much  work  of  the  indi- 
vidual insti-uctor.' 


4.  Reshaping  of  the  Classroom  Schedule  of  Hours 
A  further  mechanical  innovation  introduced  by  Langdell  was  to  reshape 
the  separate  compartments  into  which,  for  teaching  purposes,  the  law 
has  to  be  packed. 

The  development  of  what  is  usually  known  as  the  "schedule"  or 
"roster"  of  a  law  school — the  blocking  out,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  entire 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  classroom  work  during  the  academic  year 
into  separate  divisions  within  which  a  particular  group  of  students, 
under  a  particular  instructor,  are  occupied  with  a  single  continuous 
course  of  study  —  was  determined  at  Harvard,  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
necessity  of  keeping  two  professors  occupied.  It  followed  from  this  that, 
even  if  it  had  been  intended  that  the  entire  curriculum  should  be  cov- 
ered in  a  single  year,  it  would  have  been  organized  for  classroom  pur- 
poses in  two  parallel  divisions.  But  furthermoi-e,  the  definite  adoption  of 
a  two-year  curriculum  in  1835^  made  it  necessary  to  separate  elementary 

'  The  following  table,  based  on  the  Harvard  catalogue  announcements,  on  Warren's 
History  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  I,  435,  11,  87,  and  on  recollections  of  old  stu- 
dents, kindly  secured  for  rae  by  Professor  Beale,  gives  a  picture  of  the  development 
traced  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  The  figures  show  the  number  of  year-hours  In- 
struction given,  excluding  moot  court  work  which  is  inherently  incommensurable. 

ISSS-Se  18S0-U)  18Ul-ltS  1859-60  1879-80  1889-90 

Instruction  given  by  one  full-time  teacher  6  6  7j  4  7  7i 

Instruction  given  by  one  full-time  teacher  4  6  7j  4  6j  7 

Instruction  given  by  one  full-time  teacher  -  _  -  2  ei  6 

Instruction  given  by  one  full-time  teacher           -  -  -  -  6  6 

Instruction  given  by  one  full-time  teacher  -  -  _  _  _  5 

Instruction  given  by  one  part-time  teacher          -  -  _  -  5  2 

Instruction  given  by  one  part-time  teacher  ^  ^  ^_  ^  ^_  _1_ 
Total  instruction  given  during  the  year 

Instruction  announced  as  part  of  curricu- 
lum omitted  this  year 
Total  instruction  given  by  the  faculty 

Total  instruction  required  to  be  mastered 
in  order  to  secure  the  degree  0  0  0  0  24  27 

In  1912-13  three  teachers  each  taught  8  hours,  one  7,  five  6,  one  5,  five  part-time 
instructors  an  aggregate  of  8  hours ;  total,  including  19  hours  of  work  duplicated  in 
"  sections,"  7+  year-hours,  plus  2  announced  but  not  given  this  year. 
2  See  above,  page  1 73. 
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from  advanced  students.  Judge  Story  and  Professor  Greenleaf '  each  ac- 
cordingly subdivided  his  assignment  of  time  into  two  parts,  producing 
four  parallel  divisions  of  the  classroom  work.  That  is  to  say,  so  many 
hours  weekly  were  assigned  to  Story's  elementary  work,  so  many  to  liis 
advanced  work,  and  similarly  for  the  work  entrusted  to  his  colleague. 
The  groups  of  students  attending  these  four  divisions  were  originally 
known  as  the  four  "  classes."  This  terminology,  however,  was  gradually 
abandoned  because  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  schedule  by  the 
division  of  the  academic  year  into  "terms,"  separated  from  one  another 
by  intervals  of  two  weeks  or  more.^  Particularly  in  view  of  the  provision 
that  the  degree  would  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  one  and  a  half  years 
residence,  it  was  desirable  that  the  studies  pursued  by  each  group  of  stu- 
dents should,  so  far  as  possible,  come  to  an  appropriate  stopping-place 
at  the  end  of  each  half-year,  in  order  to  permit  a  subsequent  regroup- 
ing of  the  students.  Crossing,  therefore,  the  longitudinal  lines  that  ran 
the  entire  length  of  the  academic  year  was  a  transverse  line  that  divided 
each  of  these  four  divisions  into  a  first-term  and  a  second-term  half. 
Eight  compartments  or  pigeonholes  —  two  tiers  of  four  each  —  were 
thus  produced.  Three  hours  a  week  for  a  half-year  were  the  dimensions 
of  each  compartment,  when  the  scheme  was  most  symmetrical,  namely 
in  1839-40.' 

These  eight  teaching  compartments  provide  the  origin  of  the  many 
"courses"  into  which  the  instruction  offered  by  the  Harvard  law  school 
is  now  divided.  The  work  was  organized  originally,  it  will  be  noted, 

'  Appointed  to  succeed  Professor  Ashmun  (see  above,  page  142)  on  the  latter's  death 
in  1833. 

'  The  American  college  originally  divided  its  year,  in  accordance  with  English  trad  i- 
tion,  into  three  terras.  In  1838  Harvard  substituted  the  two-term  system.  The  law 
school  conformed  to  the  college. 

Incident  to  the  change  in  terras,  the  length  of  the  year  was  reduced  frora  42  weeks 
net  (16  +  Christmas  vacation  + 13  +  spring  vacation  + 13)  to  40  weeks  gross  (20  includ- 
ing Christmas  recess  +  20  including  spring  recess),  or  about  37  weeks  net.  In  1869- 
70  the  law  school  year,  a  little  longer  than  that  of  the  college,  covered  about  33  weeks 
exclusive  of  vacations.  Langdell,  by  abolishing  the  break  between  terms,  was  able 
to  devote  this  full  number  of  weeks  to  classroom  work,  and  secure  additional  time 
at  the  end  of  the  year  for  his  examinations.  Since  then  there  has  been  little  change. 

'  Each  of  the  two  professors  met  each  of  his  two  classes  for  an  hour  a  day  on  alter- 
nate days  (Warren,  History  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  II,  87).  The  President's  Re- 
ports indicate  that  Saturdays  were  later  left  free,  double  work  being  given  instead  on 
Fridays. 

In  the  early  Steams' school  "recitations  and  examinations"  lasted  two  hours,  "lec- 
tures" one  hour,  the  two  being  gradually  assimilated.  Under  the  three-term  system, 
with  Story  absent  for  one  term,  there  had  been  ten  compartments. 
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to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  students  and  of  the  faculty,  and  not 
with  reference  to  the  particular  subjects  taught.  After  the  compart- 
ments had  been  constructed,  then  standard  textbooks  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  law  were  distributed  among  them  to  be  taught  by  the 
professor  or  to  be  replaced  by  his  own  lectures,  themselves  soon  to  be 
converted  into  more  modern  printed  texts.  The  book  on  Real  Prop- 
erty"^ just  filled  one  compartment  this  year.  Story's  two  volumes  on 
Equity  filled  two  compartments,  constituting  a  course  running  through- 
out the  year.  All  other  legal  texts  or  titles  thought  worthy  of  atten- 
tion had  to  be  combined  into  groups  of  two,  three,  or  even  four,  in 
order  to  provide  a  content  large  enough  for  a  single  compartment. 
Subjects  thus  combined  were  taken  up  by  the  professor  one  after  the 
other. 

During  the  next  thirty  years  these  teaching  compartments  devel- 
oped into  the  subject-courses,  with  which  we  are  now  familiar,  by  the 
following  interesting  process.  In  the  last  year  of  Story's  life  the  total 
amount  of  instruction  offered  in  the  school  during  any  one  year  was 
reduced.^  This  tended  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  compartments.  Later, 
when  the  faculty  was  raised  to  three,  the  total  amount  of  instruction, 
as  we  have  seen,'  was  not  increased.  Instead,  each  professor  taught  only 
four  hours  a  week.  Each  professor  continued,  however,  the  tradition  of 
subdividing  his  own  work  into  parallel  divisions,  themselves  broken  in 
the  middle  of  the  year.  This  reduced  the  size  of  the  compartments  still 
further.  The  largest  teaching  unit  comprised  now  two  hours  a  week  for 
half  a  year.  At  the  same  time  the  natural  growth  in  the  law  was  tend- 
ing to  increase  the  amount  of  work  required  to  master  each  textbook 
or  title  of  the  law.  While  the  compartments  were  growing  smaller,  the 
separate  subjects  to  be  taught  were  growing  larger.  For  some  of  them 
two  hours  a  week  for  half  a  year  was  none  too  long.  For  others,  about 
half  this  time  would  suffice.  In  such  cases,  instead  of  having  two  sub- 
jects taught  consecutively  in  a  single  compartment,  it  seemed  natural 

1  Cruise's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property. 

"From  twelve  hours  a  week  to  ten  (Annual  Report  of  the  University,  1844-45).  This 
was  after  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  hold  extra  classes  to  cover  work  that  could 
not  be  completed  during  the  regular  schedule.  At  the  same  time  it  was  announced 
that  the  regular  course  would  require  two  and  a  half  years  for  its  completion.  After 
Joel  Parker  took  charge  of  the  school  in  1848,  ten  hours  a  week  for  a  course  intended 
to  be  completed,  as  before,  in  two  years,  was  announced,  and  the  course  itself  was 
somewhat  broadened.  A  greater  reliance  upon  the  "alternating"  device  already 
described  made  this  possible, 

'  Page  362. 
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to  carry  further  the  process  of  subdivision,  and  construct  comptart- 
nients  as  small  as  one  hour  a  week  for  half  a  year.  Langdell  found  a 
school  in  which  this  assignment  of  a  separate  small  compartment  to 
one  particular  subject  of  study  had  become  the  rule.  The  older  plan  of 
tying  together  several  subject  divisions  of  the  law  into  packages,  and 
of  piling  them  one  on  top  of  the  other  in  pigeonholes  of  standardized 
size,  had  been  abandoned.  Instead,  interior  partitions  were  run  up,  so 
as  to  fit  the  pigeonhole  to  its  content. 

Langdell  accepted,  and  even  accentuated,  the  subject-course  as  the 
unit  of  instruction.  His  reform  consisted,  in  the  first  place,  in  adopt- 
ing the  previously  prevailing  number  of  hours  a  week  allotted  to  each 
course — two — as  the  standard  to  which,  whenever  possible,  he  would 
conform,  and  in  the  second  place,  in  abolishing  the  term  division  and 
running  his  courses,  whenever  possible,  throughout  the  year.  Since  he 
made  no  great  change  in  the  number  of  courses  into  which  he  divided 
his  curriculum,  and  continued  to  assign  on  the  average  about  the  same 
number  of  hours  a  week  to  each  as  before,  it  is  mainly  this  elongation 
of  the  individual  course  that  accounts  for  the  increase  in  the  total 
amount  of  instruction  offered.  His  case  method  of  instruction  required 
just  about  a  year,  where,  under  the  dogmatic  method,  half  a  year  would 
have  been  sufficient. 

The  system  he  thus  established  remained  until  quite  recently  sub- 
stantially unchanged.  Occasionally  a  subject  was  developed  to  the  point 
where  it  could  not  be  compressed  into  two  hours  a  week.'  Occasionally, 
also,  a  subject  was  inadequate  to  fill  up  a  standard  course.  In  such  cases, 
if  two  subjects  could  be  decently  combined,  they  were  so,  rather  than 
sacrifice  the  two-hour  ideal.''  If  a  half -course  had  to  be  constructed,  it 
was  taught  for  a  single  hour  throughout  the  year.'  Only  in  case  a 
quarter  course  was  necessary  was  a  subject  permitted  to  occupy  only 
a  single  half-year.^  The  standardization  of  the  subject-course  at  two 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year  was  accordingly  not  pushed  to  an 

'  In  1889-90  there  were  two  full  courses  (elementary  and  advanced)  in  Equity  and  in 
Property.  Contracts,  from  the  beginning,  and  Torts  until  1882,  were  given  three  hours 
a  week  for  a  year,  and  for  a  time  there  was  an  advanced  course  in  Contracts,  replaced 
later  by  one  in  Quasi-Contracts. 

*  Partnership  with  Corporations,  Suretyship  with  Mortgages  (originally  combined 
with  Trusts)  in  1889-90. 

'  Pleading,  Criminal  Law,  Persons,  Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  of  United  States 
Courts,  in  1889-90. 

*  Conflicts,  Legal  History,  in  1889-90. 
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extreme.  The  general  tendency,  however,  has  been  to  sacrifice  the  free 
development  of  legal  science  to  the  requirements  of  a  rather  rigid  me- 
chanical system.  Legal  "titles,"  which  never  possessed  much  logical  sig- 
nificance, have  become  stereotyped  divisions  of  the  law,  whose  size  is 
somewhat  arbitrarily  determined.  As  an  aid  to  eflicient  instruction  the 
system  has  the  merit  of  introducing  rhythmic  regularity  into  the  stu- 
dent's hours.  Yet  even  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  Harvard  law  student  does  not  have  to  can-y  too  many  disconnected 
subjects  at  the  same  time,  especially  now  when  under  the  pressure 
of  bar  admission  requirements  the  total  number  of  hours  per  week 
which  he  must  take  has  been  increased  to  twelve.  Granted  that  the 
necessity  of  doing  justice  to  several  lines  of  work  simultaneously  con- 
stitutes a  valuable  training  in  itself,  responsibility  for  six  parallel  law 
courses  running  throughout  the  year  is  a  good  deal  to  ask  of  a  young 
man.'  It  should  be  an  aid  to  an  unprejudiced  discussion  of  tliis  ques- 
tion to  realize  that  no  one  ever  deliberately  intended  that  the  student's 
energies  should  be  diffused  to  this  extent.  The  number  of  hours  per  week 
to  each  course  first  became  (juite  accidentally  standardized  as  two.  Then, 
as  the  total  amount  of  work  required  for  the  degree  was  necessarily 
increased,  the  diffusion  incidentally  followed. 

Recently  Harvard  has  abandoned  its  traditional  policy  of  continuing 
courses,  whenever  possible,  throughout  the  year.  Half-courses  are  in- 
creasing in  number,  and  are  now  given  for  two  hours  a  week  during  half 
a  year,  instead  of  for  a  single  hour  running  throughout  the  year.  "Three- 
quarter"  courses,  originally  given  for  two  hours  a  week  during  one  half- 
year,and  one  hour  aweek  during  the  other,are  now  givenfor  three  hours 
a  week  during  a  single  half-year.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  tendency, 
which  some  of  Harvard's  rivals  have  carried  much  farther,  to  revert  to 
the  ante-bellum  practice  of  organizing  the  units  so  that  they  will  be 
completed  in  a  half  or  even  a  third  of  an  academic  year,  is  a  desirable 
one,  especially  when  the  examination  occurs  immediately  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  course.  While  this  obviates  the  danger  of  placing  too  many 
responsibilities  upon  the  student  at  one  time,  it  does  so  at  the  expense 

•  In  the  later  days  of  the  Story  school  a  student  could  cover  everything  that  was 
offered  by  carrying  three  different  subjects  simultaneously  during  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  two  during  the  last  half-year.  At  the  beginning  of  Langdell's  three-year  course, 
first-year  students  carried  five  subjects,  second-year  students  four,  third-year  stu- 
dents four,  five  or  six.  In  1S89-90  the  figures  were,  respectively,  five,  five,  and  four 
or  five.  In  1916-17  five  subjects  were  taken  simultaneously  throughout  the  first  year, 
and  at  least  six  in  each  of  the  upper  years. 
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of  converting  his  education  more  and  more  into  a  series  of  scraps.  The 
inherent  evils  of  the  elective  system  are  accentuated  by  the  relative  ease 
with  which  a  student  can  pass  off — and  forget — successive  courses.  The 
fundamental  difficulty,  of  course,  is  the  small  size  of  the  present  normal 
teaching  unit.  So  long  as  this  remains  unchanged,  any  gain  in  breadth 
can  be  secured  only  at  the  cost  of  a  loss  in  length,  and  the  other  way 
around.  A  larger  number  of  courses  running  for  three  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year  would  seem  to  be  a  better  plan,  both  in  the  interest 
of  the  students  themselves  and  as  a  step  toward  the  much  needed 
reorganization  of  the  law  into  broader  logical  divisions.' 

*  The  following  table  shows  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  annual  instruction  sched- 
ule at  Harvard  since  Story  first  announced  his  two-year  cycle.  The  figures  refer  to  the 
division  of  the  teacher's  time  (excluding  that  devoted  to  moot  court  work)  into  dis- 
tinct units,  irrespective  of  the  subjects  taught.  For  table  showing  how  particular  sub- 
jects were  combined  so  as  to  fill  out  one  instructional  unit,  or  how  certain  subjects  oc- 
cupied two  or  more  units,  in  the  same  or  in  successive  years,  see  Appendix,  pages 
45T-458. 

If  the  shorter  academic  year  be  taken  into  consideration,  the  average  size  of  the 
instructional  unit  in  1916-17  was  almost  precisely  the  same  as  it  had  been  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  previously — between  56  and  60  actual  hours,  distributed  now 
usually  over  the  whole  year,  instead  of  half  a  year. 

18S5-S6    18S9-U)     1859-60     1S79-S0     1889-90     1016-17 
Number  of  units  occupying 
3  hours  a  week  for  one-third  year  10 

3  hours  a  week  for  one-half  year  --  8  --  --  --  2 

2  hours  a  week  for  one-half  year  --  --  7  --  --  8 

1  hour  a  week  for  one-half  year  --  --  6  2  2 

3  hours  a  week  for  one  year  --  --  --  2  1  1 

2  heurs  a  week  for  one  year  --  --  --  8  14  19 

1  hour   a  week  for  one  year  --  --  --  6  3 

Total  number  of  instructional  units  10  8  13  18  20  80 

Total  year-hours  offered  during  year  1  12  10  29  36j  52 

Aveniffe  size  of  unit  in  year-houra  1.5  0,8  1.6  1.8  1.7 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

CONDUCT  OF  CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION 
THE  CASE  METHOD  AND  PRODUCTIVE  SCHOLARSHIP 

THE  reforms  thus  far  discussed  should  by  no  means  be  overlooked 
as  factors  in  the  success  of  Langdell's  work.  Had  he  accomplished 
no  more  than  this,  he  would  still  have  deserved  credit  as  a  practical- 
minded  and  sagacious  administrator,  who,  without  departing  from  the 
traditional  policy  of  his  school,  converted  it  into  a  better  organized 
and  more  efficient  educational  machine.  His  chief  claim  to  fame  will 
always  rest,  however,  upon  his  radical  innovation  of  conducting  class- 
room instruction  by  the  so-called  case  method,  instead  of  by  the  method 
of  lecture  or  text,  previously  universal. 

1 .  lingering  Misconceptions  in  regard  to  the  Case  Method 

Since  this  feature  of  Langdell's  reform  programme  has  already  been 

adequately  described  in  a  recent  publication  of  the  Foundation,^  it  wiU 

not  be  necessary  here  to  do  more  than  to  indicate  its  relation  to  the 

general  development  of  which  this  constituted  only  one  part,  though  an 

exceedingly  important  one.  My  excuse  for  going  over  old  ground  even 

to  this  extent  is  that  in  spite  of  the  flood  of  discussion  to  which  this 

topic  has  given  rise,  cei-tain  curious  misconceptions  still  seem  to  linger 

in  regard  to  it. 

Among  these  misconceptions  three,  in  particular,  may  be  mentioned. 

First,  it  is  still  believed  by  some  that  the  case  method  tends  to  encour- 

1  Redlich,  Josef,  The  Common  Law  and  the  Case  Method  in  American  University  Law 
Schools,  Carnegie  Foundation  Bulletin  Number  Eight,  1914.  For  criticisms  see  Bald- 
win, S.E.,  "  Education  for  the  Bar  in  the  United  States,"  9  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Review  {\9\5),  437;  Beale,  J.  H.,  "The  Law  School  as  Professor  Redlich  Saw 
It,"  23  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine  (1915),  617 ;  Kenny,  Courtney,  "The  Case 
Method  of  Teaching  Law,"  36  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation, 
N.  S.  (1916),  182;  Kocourek,  Albert,  "The  Redlich  Report  and  the  Case  Method," 
10  Illinois  Law  Review  (1915),  321;  and  Stone,  H.  F.,  "Dr.  Redlich  on  the  Case 
Method  in  American  University  Law  Schools,"  17  Columbia  University  Quarterly 
(1915),  262.  The  bulletin  was  fully  discussed  at  the  1915  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  American  Law  Schools:  15  Handbook  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools 
(1915),  pp.  77-118,  or  4  American  Law  School  Review  (1916),  pp.  91-113. 

Compare  also  Powell,  T.  R.,  "  Law  as  a  University  Study,"  19  Columbia  University 
Quarterly  (1917),  106,  and  Wigmore,  J.  H.,  "  Nova  Methodus  Discendae  Docendae- 
que  Jurisprudentiae,"  30  Harvard  Law  Review  (1917),  812.  For  earlier  discussions 
of  the  method,  see  the  bibliography  assembled  in  Centennial  History  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  pp.  366-371. 
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age  lawyers  and  courts  to  sacrifice  principles  to  precedents,  to  look  for 
cases  "on  all  fours"  with  the  state  of  facts  before  them,  instead  of  for 
the  underlying  theory  of  the  law,*^  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  whole 
purpose  and  effect  of  the  method  is  precisely  the  revei'se :  namely,  to 
counteract  this  all  too  well-established  tendency  among  supei-ficially 
trained  practitioners.  This  is  an  error  into  which  the  few  remaining 
opponents  of  the  case  method  fall.  Secondly,  overzealous  advocates  are 
as  mistaken  when  they  harp  upon  the  value  of  the  method  in  training 
the  student  to  do,  while  in  the  law  school,  work  of  the  same  character 
as  that  which  as  practitioners  they  will  be  required  to  undertake.  The 
implication  is  that  the  case  method  gives  the  future  practitioner  vir- 
tually all  the  practical  training  he  needs.  How  untrue  this  is  has  al- 
ready l)een  shown. ^  P'ailure  to  realize  this  point  has  led  educationalists 
in  other  fields  astray.  Imbued  with  the  belief  that  classroom  instruc- 
tion should  be  based  upon  practical  problems  analogous  to  those  that 
will  confront  the  student  in  the  outside  world,  they  adduce  the  tri- 
umphant success  of  the  case  method  of  law  teaching  in  support  of  their 
position,  when  the  facts  are  just  the  other  way.  It  is  only  recently  that 
a  few  case-method  law  teachers  have  l)egun  to  urge  that  the  present  se- 
verely theoretical  instruction  be  relieved  by  more  extensive  and  more 
systematic  use  of  practical  problems  in  the  classroom.'  Finally,  because 
of  the  ignorant  opposition  which  the  case  method  has  often  encountered 
in  the  past,a  partisan  tendencyis  observable  in  certain  quarters  to  regard 
this  characteristically  American  institution  as  something  for  Americans 
to  cherish  and  to  preserve,  instead  of  as  a  disagreeable  necessity  that  we 
should  endeavor  to  escape  from  as  soon  as  possible.  As  an  exhibition  of 

1  So,  recently,  a  special  committee,  appointed  by  the  American  Bar  Association  to 
enquire  into  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  volume  of  judicial  decisions,  reported  : 
"  It  is  suggested  that  the  case  system  of  legal  education  is  responsible  for  the  eager 
search  for  a  precedent  in  point,  and  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  lawyers  thus  trained 
become  judges  of  courts  of  last  resort,  the  opinions  will  reflect  more  and  more  a 
'  hidebound'  adherence  to  precedent,  while  others  express  the  view  that  the  result  will 
be  a  keener  analysis  and  broader  horizon  tending  to  develop  a  more  discerning  use  of 
precedentsbecauseof  a  better  understanding  of  them."  2^./?.^. /ournaZ  (1916),  623. 
'See  page  285,  above. 

'See  Ballantine,  H.  W.,  "  Adapting  the  Case  Book  to  the  Needs  of  Professional 
Training,"  2  American  Law  School  Review  (1908),  135;  "Teaching  Contracts  with 
the  Aid  of  Problems,"  4  American  Law  School  Jieview  (1916),  115. 

A  movement  to  introduce  formal  courses  in  legal  bibliography  is  also  grounded  in 
the  truth  that  the  case-method  school,  although  it  trains  a  student  in  the  use  of 
cases,  gives  him  little  practical  assistance  in  finding  them.  See  Hicks,  F.  C,  "The 
Teaching  of  Legal  Bibliography,"  54  Educational  Review  (1917),  164;  Darby,  H.  J., 
"A  Criticism  of  our  Law  Schools,"  \'iJlUnois  Law  Review  (1917),  342. 
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resourcefulness  in  meeting  finally  the  intolerable  situation  into  which 
we  had  allowed  oui"selves  to  drift,  the  method  deserves  all  praise.  Given 
conditions  as  they  are,  it  is  doubtful  whether  schools  and  students 
that  can  afford  to  utilize  this  method  would  be  justified  in  diverting  any 
appreciable  portion  of  their  energies  into  other  lines.  The  sooner  we  real- 
ize, however,  how  much  has  to  be  left  out  of  a  law  student's  education 
in  order  that,  by  means  of  this  cumbersome  method,  a  supremely  im- 
portant element  may  be  put  in,  the  nearer  we  shall  have  approached 
toward  a  satisfactory  organization  of  law  and  of  preparation  for  its 
practice. 

2.  History  of  the  Case  Method 
As  Professor  Redlich  has  pointed  out,  the  case  method  has  experienced 
a  significant  interior  development.  Carrying  his  analysis  one  step  fur- 
ther, it  will  be  convenient  to  distinguish  three  stages  in  this  growth, 
discussing  first,  what  was  I^ngdell's  general  underlying  idea;  second, 
how  he  attempted  to  work  out  this  idea  in  view  of  the  existing  condi- 
tion of  American  law;  third,  in  what  ways  the  actual  result  differs  from 
that  which  Langdell  intended. 

The  underlying  idea  was  simply  that  the  judge-made  law,  to  which, 
as  the  historic  basis  and  most  stable  portion  of  our  private  law.  Har- 
vard proposed  to  confine  itself  even  more  rigorously  than  before,  should 
be  presented  to  the  students  in  its  sources;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  actual 
recorded  decisions  of  the  judges,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  numerous  text- 
books of  secondary  authority.  Except  on  the  score  of  practicability, 
there  was  nothing  startlingly  original  in  this  idea.  Professor  Redlich 
has  suggested  that  a  supei"ficial  analogy  between  law  and  the  physical 
sciences,  between  the  case  method  and  laboratory  work,  may  have  facili- 
tated the  introduction  of  the  method,  but  quite  apart  from  this,  it 
was  a  natural  expression  of  the  ideal  of  thoroughness  that  dominated 
all  Langdell's  work,  that  he  should  have  aspired  to  take  his  students 
to  the  gushing  well-springs  of  the  law,  instead  of  to  the  meandering 
streams  and  lazy  pools  into  which  its  waters  had  been  collected.  How 
important  it  is  that  the  student  should,  if  he  can,  study  the  law  as  the 
judges  themselves  have  declared  it,  and  not  as  some  unauthorized  in- 
terpreter pronounces  it  to  be,  had  been  emphasized  by  a  young  Eng- 
lishman,^ forty  years  earlier.  The  passage  is  worth  quoting  at  length 

*  Byles,  John  Barnard,  A  Disnourse  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Law  of  England,  the 
Proposed  Schemes  of  Reform,  and  the  Proper  Method  of  Study.  Delivered  in  Lyons  Inn 
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in  order  both  to  bring  out  one  of  the  cardinal  merits  of  the  Langdell 
method,  and  to  give  Harvard  a  reminder  which  jealous  rivals  sometimes 
assert  it  needs;  namely,  that  not  literally  all  good  things  are  first 
thought  of  in  Cambridge. 

Note  especially  the  emphasis  upon  the  practical  value  of  case  study 
as  a  means  of  developing  a  legal  mind. 

"A  very  little  reflection  will  convince  us  thatthe  study  of  gen- 
eral rules,  and  common  treatises,  will  help  a  man  nothing  in  the 
law.  First,  without  accompanying  examples  in  the  shape  of  cases, 
he  can  never  fully  understand  his  rules;  as  well  might  a  man  pro- 
fess to  study  the  principles  of  mathematics,  and  abjure  the  assist- 
ance of  figures  and  diagrams.  Secondly,  the  way  in  which  a  legal 
rule  is  formed,  from  a  balance  of  twenty  arguments  on  either  side, 
is  a  mystery  to  him  who  does  not  diligently  study  the  cases.  What 
he  knows,  he  knows  implicitly,  and  not  in  a  masterly  and  scien- 
tific manner,  like  a  man  who  should  know  from  testimony  that  the 
three  angles  of  any  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  but  be 
unable  to  demonstrate  that  mathematical  truth.  And  not  being 
able  to  take  his  rules  from  their  sources,  he  cannot  push  them 
home  to  their  consequences.  Thirdly,  the  habits  of  mind  which  he 
cultivates  are  not  those  which  are  necessary  to  a  lawyer.  ITie  gen- 
eral student  abstracts  and  generalizes:  the  practical  lawyer  must 
divide,  and  distinguish,  and  decompose.  One  pursues  the  synthet- 
ical, the  other  the  antilytical  method.  Besides  the  very  essence  of 
law  is  argument.  .  .  . 

"  What  are  we  to  conclude  from  all  these  considerations,  but 
that  the  successful  lawyer  must  go  at  once  to  the  fountain  head, 
and  draw  his  knowledge  from  the  reports.  .  .  .  When  this  course 
has  been  slowly  but  perseveringly  followed  for  two  or  three  years, 
when  one  case  is  called  up  to  illustrate  and  confirm  another  — 
when  between  two  cases  apparently  similar,  refined  but  substan- 
tial distinctions  are  taken  —  when  the  principles  of  the  law  are 
thus  philosophically  and  cautiously  raised  from  the  details  of  the 
law  —  when  the  restless  roving  mind  is  thoroughly  inured  and 
broken  in  to  labor,  then  the  young  lawyer  begins,  as  it  were,  to 
feel  his  feet.  Soon  what  was  laborious  and  irksome  becomes  natu- 
ral, pleasant,  delightful. 

"  To  such  a  man  indexes  and  digests,  and  abridgments,  and  trea- 
tises, are  now  subservient,  and  fall  into  their  proper  rank:  direc- 

HaU.  Being  the  first  of  a  Seriet  of  Lectures  on  Commercial  Law  (JLonAon,  1829),  pp.  38- 
40. 

Byles,  who  was  twenty-eight  years  old  and  not  yet  called  to  the  bar  when  this  was 
published,  became  a  judge  and  legal  writer  of  some  distinction,  and  Is  perhaps  best 
remembered  as  the  last  of  the  "Queen's  Serjeants." 
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tories  to  sources  of  information,  supplying  the  unavoidable  defects 
of  memory.  But  he  can  use  both  them,  and  the  statutes  and  re- 
ports to  which  they  send  him,  with  a  judgment,  skill  and  inge- 
nuity, which  the  more  general,  desultory  student  can  hardly  con- 
ceive. To  such  a  man  changes  in  the  law  are  of  little  consequence : 
he  is  as  able  at  new  law  as  at  old,  for  his  ability  does  not  so  much 
lie  in  the  stores  or  strength  of  his  memory,  which  any  index  may 
supply,  as  in  the  reach,  and  strength,  and  perspicsicity  of  his  dis- 
ciplined understanding.  Practice  consummates  his  talents,  and  in 
a  few  years  you  see  the  accomplished  lawyer." 

These  eloquent  pleas  for  bringing  students  into  contact  with  the  ori- 
ginal sources  of  the  law  were  uttered  in  England  in  the  very  year  when 
Story  took  charge  of  the  old  Harvard  law  school. 

Wherein,  then,  lay  the  originality  and  peculiar  merit  of  Langdell.'' 
In  having  the  ingenuity  to  devise  and  the  courage  to  put  through  a 
method  of  presenting  the  law  in  its  sources  that  should  be  practically 
effective,  in  view  of  the  now  enormous  bulk  of  these  sources.  Shortly  after 
1820,  this  aspect  of  American  case  law  had  begun  to  cause  general 
concern.  The  reports  were  "becoming  alarmingly  numerous."'  "The 
multiplication  of  books  is  becoming,  or  rather  has  become,  an  evil  that 
is  intolerable."^  "Because  of  the  immense  increase  of  bulky  reports," 
there  would  "most  probably  be  subverted  the  ancient  basis  of  the  juris- 
prudence of  England."^  We  were  in  danger  of  being  "overwhelmed  by 
their  number  and  variety."*  The  "fearful  calamity"  threatened  us  "of 
being  buried  alive,  not  in  the  catacombs,  but  in  the  labyrinths  of  the 
law."^  Unless  reporters  hold  their  hands,  "the  paths  of  the  law  will  be 
completely  blocked  up  with  the  constant  accumulation  of  these  enor- 
mous masses  of  type  and  paper  and  binding,  which  they  are  so  busily 
employed  in  placing  before  us  to  direct  our  steps,  and  to  which  we  think 
it  is  full  likely  some  future  generation,  in  the  height  of  their  vexation 
and  despair,  may  be  tempted  to  apply  the  torch  of  Omar,  and  burn  their 
way  through  it."^  Efforts  to  help  the  student,  practitioner  and  judge 

*  Hoffman,  David,  Syllabus  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Law,  1821,  p.  v. 

^  Kent,  1830,  quoted  by  Warren,  p.  522.  See  also  his  Commentaries,  I  (1826),  p.  4+1. 

*  Du  Ponceau,  1821,  quoted  by  Warren,  p.  522.  Compare  Sir  Henry  Maine.  185C, 
"Hence  that  frightful  accumulation  of  case  law  which  conveys  to  English  jurispru- 
dence a  menace  of  revolution  far  more  serious  than  any  popular  murmurs." 

<  Story,  "Address  before  the  Suffolk  Bar,  1821,"  iu  Miscellaneous  Writinffs,  1835, 
p.  416. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  436. 

*  U.  S.  Law  Journal  {18SS),  215.  Part  of  a  longer  passage  quoted  by  S.  E.  Baldwin  in 
iA.B.  A.  Journal  (1918),  41. 
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to  deal  with  this  mass  of  material  on  the  whole  only  made  matters 
worse,  constituting,  as  they  did,  "the  numerous  digests,  abridgments, 
commentaries,  lectures  and  elementary  treatises  which  swell  the  im- 
mense catalogue,  and  through  which  a  lawyer  is  doomed,  from  infancy 
to  old  age,  to  wade  and  struggle."*  Out  of  this  situation  the  demand 
for  prematurely  comprehensive  codification  arose. 

Yet  in  1820,  when  these  lamentations  began  to  be  voiced,  there  were 
less  than  two  hundred  volumes  of  American  law  reports.  When  I^ang- 
dell  faced  the  problem,  there  were  about  ten  times  as  many.  Since  then 
the  number  has  grown  to  over  ten  thousand.^ 

Accompanying  this  stupendous  increase  in  the  volume  of  reported 
decisions  there  had  also  been  a  corresponding  deterioration  in  their 
quality.  I  do  not  refer  here  to  the  prolixity  of  judges,  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  their  habit  of  dictating  their  opinions  to  stenographers,^  nor 
to  errors  due  to  their  delegating  part  of  their  work  to  youthful  secre- 
taries. These  phenomena  appeared  in  the  generation  after  Langdell. 
But  even  in  his  day,  an  evil  rooted  in  the  very  bulk  of  the  law  had  shown 
itself.  No  individual,  be  he  scholar  or  be  he  judge,  could  hope  success- 
fully to  utilize  this  mass  of  material  in  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  common 
law,  as  a  repository  of  principles  in  conformity  with  which  all  subsequent 
cases  should  be  adjudged.*  If  he  tried,  he  would  fail;  and  this  is  pre- 

1  U.  S.  Law  Journal  (1822),  38. 

"  9621  volumes  were  counted  in  1916.  Davis,  John  W. ,  41  lUp.  Am.  Bar  Aai.  (1916)761. 
About  22,000  opinions  of  the  higher  courts  are  now  being  published  annually.  5  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  Journal  (1919),  GGi. 

This  is  in  addition  to  the  output  of  statutes  by  the  legislatures.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Ernst  Freund  (9  American  Political  Science  Review,  1915,  672),  during  the  years 
1911  and  1912  a  total  of  ilSi  printed  pages  of  new  statutes,  state  and  federal,  effective 
in  New  York,  were  turned  out.  The  corresponding  figures  for  Great  Britain  were  604, 
and  for  Prussia  483  pages.  By  the  new  method  of  approach  about  to  be  described,  the 
schools  have  barely  managed  to  escape  being  swamped  by  the  flood  of  judge-made  or 
case  law.  This  has  consumed  all  their  energies,  however.  They  have  been  unable  to 
face  the  further  problem  presented  by  the  great  increase  in  current  legislation. 
'Mr.  W.  V.  Rowe  of  the  New  York  Bar  has  called  my  attention  to  this  effect  of  mod- 
ern time-saving  inventions.  As  to  the  evil,  compare  Roscoe  Pound  in  33  Harvard  Law 
JUview  (1920),  i20. 

*  "These  accumulated  decisions,  so  various,  so  subtile,  so  ingeniously  discussed,  and 
so  ably  adjudicated,  are  what  now  constitute  the  great  body  of  the  Common  Law  and 
of  Equity.  This  is  that  imposing  mass  of  law  to  be  found  in  those  ponderous  reporters 
which  bend  the  shelves  of  a  lawyer's  library ;  this  isthe  great  treasury,  the  overflowing 
storehouse,  the  exhaustless  mine  of  legal  knowledge,  from  which  everything  impor- 
tant to  the  decision  of  a  cause  must  be  drawn,  and  up  to  which,  as  a  fountain  head, 
every  principle  must  be  traced,  to  prove  that  it  is  not  of  spurious  origin."  1  U.  S.  Law 
Journal  (1»S2),3S. 
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cisely  what  occurred.  The  confusion  of  obsolescent  law  in  the  older  de- 
cisions was  increased  by  the  confusion  of  bad  law  in  the  newer  decisions, 
and  by  the  confusion  of  incorrect  statements  in  digests  and  textbooks. 
Case  law,  which  had  always  been  chaotic  in  itsan-angement,  now  became 
illogical  in  its  substance  as  well,  full  of  irreconcilable  contradictions  due 
to  the  perpetuated  erroi's  of  floundering)  udges.  Yet  still  the  theory  was 
preserved  that  all  this  mass  of  material  was  relevant  and  authoritative, 
that  a  new  case  could  not  be  decided  on  its  merits,  but  only  in  the  light 
of  previous  decisions  made  upon  a  similar  state  of  facts.  Hence  arose  the 
eager  search  for  the  case  "on  all  fours  " — the  case,  that  is  to  say,  in  which 
the  state  of  facts  was  precisely  the  same.  Hence  arose  the  custom  of  the 
contending  lawyers  to  marshal  as  many  cases  involving  as  nearly  iden- 
tical states  of  facts  as  they  could  find.  Hence  arose  the  fantastic  "dis- 
tinctions" by  which  each  side  endeavored  to  discredit  the  other's  au- 
thorities, and  which  the  judges  themselves  were  obliged  to  recognize, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  fiction  that  American  law  is  "certain"  and  con- 
tinuous-— that  our  judges  never  reverse  themselves — that  they  never 
agree,  on  grounds  of  abstract  justice,  what  their  decision  is  going  to  be, 
and  then  twist  authorities  into  support  of  their  position.^ 

This  degradation  of  the  old  common-law  theory  was  an  evil  that, 
once  started,  was  bound  to  become  steadily  worse.  The  more  logically 
inconsistent  became  the  decisions,  the  stronger  became  the  temptation 
to  conceal  this  inconsistency  by  accentuating  the  letter  rather  than  the 
spirit  of  the  case.  The  greater  were  the  number  of  decisions  that  had 
been  rendered,  the  greater  was  the  likelihood  that  one  could  be  found 
that  was  precisely  in  point.  The  more  needful  it  seemed  to  find  this 
closest  possible  parallel  case,  the  greater  was  the  demand  for  access  to 
the  largest  and  most  up-to-date  collection  of  decisions.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Reporter  System  (1879)  by  a  private  publishing 

1 "  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  often  in  the  development  of  Anglo-American  law  the 
courts  have  reached  a  conclusion  quite  in  accordance  with  the  duty  then  resting  upon 
them  of  balancing  the  interests  involved ;  yet  when  the  court  is  pressed  to  formulate 
the  grounds  of  the  decision  a  reason  is  given  which  is  applicable  neither  logically  nor 
historically.  When  later  judges  decide  new  phases  of  the  same  question  they  are  apt 
to  be  led  astray  by  a  too  literal  application  of  the  supposed  reason  offered  for  the 
former  decision."  Cheadle,  John  B..  27  Yale  Law  Journal  (1918),  893.  Professor  Chea- 
dle  refers  particularly  to  the  interpretation  of  constitutional  provisions,  in  which  the 
general  record  of  the  courts,  as  regards  logical  consistency,  may  fairly  be  termed  scan- 
dalous. 

See  also  the  illustrations  of  "  a  hopeless  contrariety  of  decisions,"  due  to  "  simple 
logical  fallacies."  collected  by  Professor  John  H.  Drake  in  the  single  subject  of  Dam- 
ages. "The  Rule  of  Lawand  the  Legal  Right,"  19  Michigan  Law  Review  (1921),  365. 
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house*  supplied  this  demand  so  completely,  and  its  later  Century  Digest 
(1896),  with  its  continuations,  provided  so  effective  a  means  of  thread- 
itig,  in  this  spirit,  the  maze  of  American  judge-made  law,  that  this 
inherently  sterile  conception  of  the  common  law  gradually  established 
itself  as  one  which,  whatever  its  disadvantages,  can  at  least  be  made  to 
work.  Practitioners  ai"e  now  able,  by  the  use  of  this  all  but  indispensable 
mechanism,  to  draw  briefs  that  will  pass  muster  with  the  courts.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  this  organization  that  it  has  arisen  to  supply  a  public 
demand,  and  has  discharged  its  responsibilities  to  the  great  profit  of  all 
concerned.  It  is,  however,  a  curious  commentary  upon  the  condition  of 
American  law  that  justice  should  now  so  largely  depend,  for  its  success- 
ful administration,  upon  the  continued  enterprise  and  industry  of  a 
private  firm.  It  is  a  poor  kind  of  justice  that  is  thus  administered,  but 
it  is  better  than  justice  that  is  not  based  upon  law  at  all.  Law-book 
publishers  have  by  this  means  made  practicable  a  continuing  respect 
for  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  so  far  as  the  great  body  of  practitioners 
is  concerned,  more  than  this  is  more  than  can  be  hojjed  for,  for  many 
years.  The  low  educational  standards  of  the  bench  and  bar  have  con- 
tributed to  this  shift  of  attention  from  principle  to  precedent,  but  the 
mere  bulk  of  the  law  is  the  dominant  reason.^ 

The  large  and  increasing  number  of  decisions  necessarily  forced  law 
teachers,  from  the  beginning,  to  simplify  for  their  students  the  undi- 
gested material  of  the  law.  Hitherto  it  had  been  universally  assumed 
that  this  simplification  must  take  the  form  of  dogmatic  pronounce- 
ments, spoken  or  written,  as  to  what  the  principles  of  these  decisions 
were.  The  usual  account  of  the  sequence  of  these  earlier  teaching  meth- 
ods is  that  instructors  first  delivered  lectures  upon  which  students  were 

^  The  West  Publishing  Company,  whose  catacombs  on  the  side  of  a  hill  overlooking 
the  Mississippi  River  are  not  merely  a  monument  to  the  organizing  ability  of  this 
firm,  but  constitute  one  of  the  most  picturesque  features  of  the  living  law.  Since  1887 
their  Reporter  System  has  covered  the  highest  courts  of  all  jurisdictions,  duplicating, 
with  less  delay  and  expense,  the  complete  collection  of  official  Reports. 

'  "It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  rapid  accumulation  of  so  large  a  mass  of  prece- 
dents, and  their  constant  use  in  practice,  so  far  from  strengthening  the  foundations 
upon  which  our  jurispnidence  as  a  system  is  ba.sed.  has  a  well-defined  tendency  to 
weaken  them  by  the  substitution  of  precedents  for  principles  in  the  practical  admin- 
istration of  justice.  .  .  .  It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark  among  the  elder  school  of 
lawyers  and  judges  that  the  younger  men  at  the  bar  rely  too  much  upon  books  and 
too  little  upon  the  elementary  doctrines  by  which  all  cases  should  be  decided.  That 
the  result,  as  affecting  both  lawyers  and  judges,  is  pernicious  in  the  extreme  cannot 
be  doubted ;  that  this  result  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  vast  accumulation  of  re- 
ported cases  seems  equally  clear."  High,  .1.  L.,  "What  shall  be  done  with  the  Re- 
ports?" 16  American  Law  Review  (1882),  439. 
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required  to  take  notes;  and  that  later  these  lectures  were  published  as 
textbooks,  upon  which,  in  the  interests  of  greater  pedagogic  efficiency, 
the  pupils  were  obliged  to  recite.  The  development  was  not  quite  so 
simple.  Textbooks  appeared  originally  in  England  and  in  this  counti-y 
for  the  benefit  both  of  active  practitioners  and  of  their  office-trained 
students.  The  basic  insti-uction  received  from  these  was  supplemented 
by  reading  the  reports  of  subsequently  decided  cases.  It  was  part  of  the 
duty  of  a  practitioner  to  read  each  volume  of  reports  as  it  appeared,  in 
the  same  way  that  a  physician  to-day  keeps  up,  through  periodicals, 
with  the  advance  in  medical  science.  When  the  number  of  volumes  grew 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  this  impracticable,  they  were  digested 
in  the  shape  of  new  textbooks.  Writers  were  thus  continuously  engaged 
in  the  task  of  overtaking  the  judges,  for  the  purpose  of  expounding 
their  decisions  in  more  or  less  systematic  form.  These  texts,  supple- 
mented by  such  explanatory  comments  as  the  instructor  could  find 
time  for,  necessarily  provided  the  basis  of  instruction  for  office-trained 
students.  When  law  schools  arose,  some  of  them,  notably  Litchfield, 
took  pride  in  making  an  independent  analysis  of  the  law,  presented  to 
the  students  in  the  shape  of  lectures;  and  college  professors  in  general, 
as  for  instance  Story  and  Kent,  were  originally  supposed  to  display 
their  superior  ei-udition  by  proceeding  in  this  manner.  It  was  impossi- 
ble, however,  to  ignore  textbooks,  especially  Blackstone ;  and  when  the 
lecturei"s  began  themselves  to  publish,  their  schools  gradually  drifted 
back  to  the  use  of  texts.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  hard  and  fast  lines 
between  early  lecture  and  textbook  schools.'  The  two  methods  differed 
in  relativelv  unimportant  respects.  They  possessed  in  common  the  char- 
acteristic that  the  student  was  encouraged  and  obliged  to  take  the  lec- 
turer's or  text  writer's  word  that  the  principles  had  been  correctly  de- 
rived from  the  decisions. 

Now,  a  correct  statement  of  the  principles  upon  which  legal  decisions 
are  rendered  had  become,  by  Langdell's  time,  not  merely  a  difficult  task, 
in  which  a  double  cliance  of  error  lurks :  first,  that  the  instructor  may 
state  the  principle  wrongly ;  second,  that  the  student  may  fail  to  grasp 

1  Judge  Pearson  (see  Appendix,  page  432)  continued  to  conduct  his  private  school  in 
North  Carolina  under  the  lecture  system  until  his  death,  in  1878.  As  late  as  1891, 
Michigan  and  Northwestern  divided  their  curricula  into  two  parts,  taught  respec- 
tively by  lectures  and  by  textbooks.  To-day,  occasional  lectures  upon  special  topics 
are  of  course  delivered  in  many  schools,  but  with  the  increased  production  of  text- 
books, good  and  bad,  the  type  of  institution  that  depends  upon  lectures  for  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  its  curriculum  has  become  extinct. 
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even  a  correctly  stated  doctrine.  It  had  become  an  absolutely  impos- 
sible task  so  long  as  the  old  theory  of  the  common  law  obtained,  that 
all  decisions  of  all  higher  courts  were  capable  of  being  reconciled  "on 
principle."  The  old  method  of  treatment,  applicable  to  a  body  of  law 
that  was  fairly  logical  in  substance,  even  though  confusingly  disordered 
in  form,  broke  down  in  presence  of  the  tendency  of  the  courts  to  drift 
from  reasoned  principle  to  narrow  precedent  as  the  basis  of  their  de- 
cisions. Langdell  opposed  this  drift,  and  in  order  to  counteract  it  inau- 
gurated not  merely  a  new  method  of  teaching,  but  a  new  mode  of  envis- 
aging American  law.  Insisting  that  "law,  considered  as  a  science,  con- 
sists of  certain  principles  or  doctrines" — convinced  that  these  could  be 
safely  taught  only  from  their  sources,  i.e.,  previously  decided  cases — 
yet  confronted  with  a  mass  of  decisions  of  which  he  recognized  that 
"the  va.st  majority  are  useless  and  worse  than  useless  for  any  purpose 
of  systematic  study"  — he  took  two  boldly  original  steps.  In  the  first 
plfice,  departing  from  the  attitude  of  the  mere  compiler  or  precedent 
worshipper,  who  treats  all  decisions  as  entitled  to  equal  respect,  he  threw 
most  of  them  overboard,  in  favor  of  a  critical  selection  of  those  that 
seemed  to  him  to  embody  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  growing  law. 
And  in  the  second  place,  instead  of  merely  lecturing  to  his  students 
upon  these  cases,  he  insisted  that  the  students  should  do  hard  work, pre- 
paring themselves  beforehand  to  discuss  them  by  the  Socratic  method.' 
The  first  of  these  two  steps  was  a  measure  of  law  reform.  The  Har- 
vard law  school  set  itself  up  as  declaring,  against  the  hodgepodge  that 
judges  in  general  had  made  of  the  law,  what  the  true  law,  as  laid  down 
by  the  best  judges,  really  was.  And  although,  judged  by  our  modern 
standards,  Langdell  was  almost  ultra-conservative — although  his  canon 
of  selection  was  entirely  that  of  the  historical  school  of  jurisprudence — 
although  he  was  in  no  sense  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  that  judges  should 
let  considerations  of  public  policy  or  social  welfare  color  their  views,  but 
regarded  the  law  instead  as  a  fatalistic  unfolding  of  inevitable  tenden- 
cies— this  was  none  the  less  a  daring  step  to  take.  It  was  an  announce- 
ment that  Harvard  proposed  to  lead  rather  than  to  follow  the  judges, 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  much  more  radical  exhibition  of  indepen- 
dence that  some  law  professors  have  begun  to  exhibit  recently.  Lang- 
dell's  .second  step,  on  the  other  hand  —  the  device  of  teaching  this  se- 
lected and  rationalized  body  of  law  by  the  Socratic  method — was  a 

'  For  Langdell's  own  statements,  see  Redlich,  The  Common  Law  and  the  Cast  Method, 
pp.10,  11. 
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purely  pedagogical  device,  though  an  extremely  important  one.  It  re- 
cognized the  difficulty  of  the  subject-matter,  and  the  inadequacy  of  a 
system  of  instruction  in  which  the  teacher  does  all  the  classroom  work. 
It  was,  in  a  word,  in  tune  with  his  characteristic  ideal  of  thoroughness.* 
Through  the  combination  of  these  two  features  of  critical  selection  and 
adequate  instruction  he  aspired  to  send  out  into  practice, and  ultimately 
on  to  the  bench,  lawyers  that  had  mastered  a  workable  system  of  legal 
principles. 

Langdell  lived  to  see  his  expectations  disappointed.  Partly,  per- 
haps, because  he  had  underestimated  the  number  of  fundamental  legal 
doctrines,  and  the  amount  of  time  required  in  order  to  master  them ; 
partly  because  Harvard  stood  for  a  while  absolutely  alone  in  opposing 
on  the  one  hand  the  innate  conservatism  of  most  lawyers,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  conflicting  reforms  agitated  by  a  few :  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  reduce  the  law  to  a  body  of  principles  that  could  be  mastered 
in  three  years.  The  extension  of  the  elective  system  after  1886^  was 
equivalent  to  a  formal  recognition  of  this  fact,  and  forced  the  case- 
method  missionaries  to  justify  it  on  more  limited  grounds.  Shifting 
their  position  slightly,  as  Professor  Redlich  has  shown,  they  made  no 
claim  to  be  accomplishing  what  heretofore  had  been  assumed  to  be  the 
function  of  every  institution  of  learning — namely,  to  put  its  students 
into  possession  of  some  definite  field  of  knowledge,  however  small.  The 
case-method  law  school  no  longer  professed  to  give  its  students  a 
present  mastery  of  judge-made  law.  It  prepared  them  merely  to  master 
judge-made  law  in  the  future. 

This  was  and  is  the  most  important  service  that,  under  existing  con- 
ditions, any  law  school  can  render,  but  it  is  pertinent  at  this  point  to 
recall  how  much  of  the  curriculum  had  already  been  left  out.  There  was 
no  provision  for  practical  training  in  advising  clients  or  in  conducting 
litigation,  but  only  for  the  acquisition  of  theoretical  knowledge;  no 
insistence  within  this  domain  upon  a  cultural  college  foundation,  but 
only  upon  work  done  in  the  professional  school  itself;  no  attention  paid 
here  to  government  or  borderland  subjects,  but  only  to  technical  private 
law;  no  interest  here  in  the  statutory  enactments  of  legislatures,  but 
only  in  the  decisions  that  judges  had  made;  and  within  the  field  of 

'  Byles'  failure  to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  teaching  such  refractory  subject-matter 
as  case  law  in  this  manner  marks  the  distinction  between  the  eloquent  theorist  and 
the  effective  instructor.  He  utilized  cases  only  as  illustrations  of  principles  enunci- 
ated in  his  lectures. 
*  See  above,  page  309. 
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judge-made  law  onlv  the  generalized  principles  of  the  so-called  national 
law  were  to  be  studied,  to  the  exclusion  of  concrete  local  rules  that 
might  be  quite  inconsistent.  The  omitted  portions  were  relegated  to 
after  life.  The  product  of  any  educational  system  must  continue  to 
grow  intellectually,  to  keep  up  with  the  development  of  his  specialty 
after  his  student  days.  But  a  lawyer  has  to  do  more  than  merely  keep 
up  with  the  development  of  the  law;  he  has  to  catch  up  with  the  law 
as  it  was  even  when  he  was  in  the  law  school.  Now  finally  the  scope 
of  formal  legal  education  was  narrowed  still  further.  The  fiction  that 
even  generalized  national  judge-made  law  was  to  be  mastered,  was 
abandoned.  Portions  of  it  were  to  be  mastered,  but  large  portions  of  it 
were  avowedly  not.  American  law  became  for  the  student  not  a  field  to 
be  surveyed  broadly,  but  a  thicket,  within  which  a  partial  clearing, 
pointing  in  the  right  direction,  is  made.  The  young  practitioner  is 
then  equipped  with  a  "trained  mind,"  as  with  a  trusty  axe,  and  commis- 
sioned to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  chopping  his  way  through  the  tangle, 
'lliis  defect,  not  in  the  method,  but  in  the  conditions  that  had  to 
be  faced,  accounts  for  the  early  unpopularity  of  Langdell's  innovation. 
How  far  the  case-method  school  falls  short  of  producing  accomplished 
lawyers,  at  the  moment  of  graduation,  can  be  easily  shown.  How  far 
this  method  tends  to  perpetuate  an  exaggerated  devotion  to  common 
or  judge-made,  as  distinguished  from  legislative  or  popular,  law,  may 
also  be  plausibly  argued.  Time  only  could  prove  that  its  limitations 
were  far  outweighed  by  its  merits,  as  preparation  for  the  active  com- 
petition of  professional  life;  that  lawyers  who  had  been  trained  in  this 
way  outstripped,  in  practice,  the  product  of  other  methods.  When  this 
was  realized,  and  the  entering  class  at  Harvard  began  to  grow  by  leaps 
and  bounds,'  other  schools  were  compelled  to  reconsider  the  problem, 
and  while  some  stood  firm  in  repudiating  the  new  idea,  others  began 
to  take  it  up,  either  by  calling  in  Harvard  trained  men  as  teachers^  or 

1  The  number  of  entries,  105  during  Langdell's  first  year,  fell,  after  some  fluctua- 
tions, to  84  in  1882-83.  In  1889-90  the  figure  was  153,  and  during  the  next  five  years 
averaged  200.  The  prominence  given  to  the  school  at  the  250th  Anniversary  Celebra- 
tion of  the  University  in  1886,  and  the  founding  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  Asso- 
ciation in  the  same  year,  were  powerful  influences  in  spreading  the  fame  of  the  new 
method.  J.  C.  Carter's  commendation  of  the  method,  based  on  personal  experience 
with  office  assistants,  helped  to  convert  conservative  practitioners.  Hamard  College: 
SoOlh  Anniversary,  1886,  pp:  62,  63;  and  compare  IT  Ji«p.  Am.  Bar  Ass.  (1894)  383, 
467,  476. 

'  University  of  Iowa,  1889 ;  Columbia,  1890 ;  Western  Reserve,  1892 ;  Northwestern, 
1893. 
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by  modifying,  in  this  general  direction,  their  own  traditional  methods.^ 
Slowly  what  had  once  been  regarded  as  a  Harvard  heresy  established 
itself  as  the  ideal  of  the  orthodox.  There  are  few  schools  to-day  that 
have  not  been  influenced,  favorably  or  unfavorably, by  the  now  acknow- 
ledged success  of  the  Cambridge  pioneers.  If  the  conditions  described 
in  the  next  section  as  essential  to  the  successful  working  of  this  method 
are  not  present,  then  usually  one  of  two  developments  has  occurred. 
Either,  on  the  one  hand,  the  method  is  none  the  less  attempted,  and 
something  which  is  neither  a  good  case-method  school  nor  a  good  text- 
book or  lecture  school  results.  Or  the  method  is  not  employed,  but  the 
school,  whether  through  ignorance  or  from  motives  of  expediency,  mis- 
leads prospective  students  as  to  the  type  of  education  it  provides. 
Schools  that  utilize  cases  to  illustrate  or  develop  legal  principles  pre- 
viously presented  in  predigested  form,  rarely  describe  themselves  for 
what  they  are  —  schools  that  vitalize  the  otherwise  dead  body  of  text- 
book information  by  excellent  supplementary  features,  but  schools 
which  none  the  less  move  on  a  secondary  plane  where  students  acquire 
fimdamental  principles  at  second  hand  rather  than  through  their  own 
efforts.  As  will  be  shown  on  a  following  page,  such  schools  have  their 
points  of  potential  superiority  as  well  as  their  limitations,  when  com- 
pared with  case-method  schools.  It  is  a  mere  juggling  with  words,  how- 
ever, to  pretend,as  in  their  announcements  these  schools  often  do,  that  be- 
cause they  use  both  textbooks  and  lectures,  and  cases  in  their  work,  they 
are  therefore  using  a  "combination"  of  the  best  features  of  all  meth- 
ods. The  vogue  that  Harvard  methods  now  enjoy,  especially  among 
college  presidents  who  wish  their  law  schools  to  conform  to  prevailing 
styles,  is  by  no  means  an  unmixed  blessing. 


3.  Case-Method  versus  Textbook  Schools 
Three  conditions  are  essential  to  the  successful  working  of  the  case 
method.  The  first  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  students  should  be  not  boys, 
but  men,  hardened  by  their  previous  training  to  undergo  the  rigors 
of  severe  intellectual  labor.  So  far  as  concerns  their  ability  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  work,  they  need  not  necessarily  be  college- trained  men.  A  re- 
quirement of  a  certain  amount  of  college  training  is,  however,  or  should 

1  £._(/.,  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Cornell,  mentioned  by  W.  D.  Lewis  as  in- 
fluenced by  Harvard,  in  "The  Study  of  the  Common  Law,"  4  Reports  Pennsylvania 
Bar  Association  (1898),  231-240. 
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be,  if  colleges  are  properly  conducted,  the  most  convenient  method  of 
securing  this  result,  and  possesses  two  additional  advantages  as  well. 
Even  when  the  college  course  does  not  include,  for  particular  students, 
topics  directly  related  to  the  law,  it  provides  the  humanistic  back- 
ground which  the  leading  minority  of  our  lawyers  ought  to  have.  And 
by  promoting  what  Judge  Story  called  "the  habits  of  generalization 
which  will  be  acquired  and  perfected  by  the  liberal  studies,"*  it  serves 
to  keep  alive  in  the  case  method  the  spirit  and  purpose  that  in  the 
hands  of  its  originator  this  method  possessed.  It  prevents  the  method 
from  degenerating  into  a  mere  formal  discipline,  that  enables  the  grad- 
uates of  the  school,  after  they  have  mastered  the  technique  of  the  Na- 
tional Reporter  System,  to  utilize  it  more  effectively  than  they  other- 
wise could.*  On  the  whole,  the  natural  tendency  would  seem  to  be  that 
the  schools  which  operate  under  the  case  method  should  be  schools 
which  require  preliminary  college  training.  More  indispensable  than 
this,  however,  is  the  necessity  that  the  students  should  have  time  to 
study  their  cases  in  preparation  for  the  classroom  discussion.  If  they 
cannot  do  this,  then  the  method  has  ceased  to  exist.  All  night  schools, 
for  the  very  reason  that  calls  them  into  existence,  are  debarred  from 
using  this  method.  Finally,  although  any  method  of  teaching  presup- 
poses, for  its  successful  operation,  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  this 
condition  is  peculiarly  necessary  when  the  student's  ultimate  guide  is 
a  man  and  not  a  book.  I  believe  that  while,  in  the  hands  of  a  genuine 
scholai-,  skilled  in  the  Socratic  method,  the  case  method  is  indubitably 
the  best,  in  the  hands  of  a  mediocre  man  it  is  the  very  worst  of  all 
possible  modes  of  instruction.^ 

When  these  three  conditions  exist  or  can  be  introduced — when  there 
is  a  group  of  mature  students,  free  to  devote  all  their  time  to  their  work, 

1  MiicManeous  Writings,  1835,  p.  436. 

*  Such  seemed  to  me,  for  instance,  to  be  the  effect  of  the  case  method  as  apphed  by 
a  highly  efficient  teacher,  the  late  Dean  Ashley,  to  students  in  day  classes  of  New 
York  University  who  lacked  college  training. 

'  As  the  law  teachers  of  the  country  know,  I  have  not  considered  myself  qualified  to 
appraise  the  efficiency  of  their  instruction  by  invading  in  a  critical  spirit  their  class- 
rooms, and  make  bold  to  assert  that  this  is  not  for  anyone  a  fruitful  method  of  "  in- 
vestigating" educational  Institutions.  In  the  course  of  my  visits  to  133  law  schools, 
however,  I  inevitably  received  certain  general  impressions.  Among  my  recollections 
stands  out  with  especial  clearness  the  picture  of  a  young  instructor  who,  because  the 
work  had  become  "crowded  "  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  "  finish  the  case  book  "  by  lecturing  upon  each  case  in  succession.  I 
hope  that  the  patent  despair  of  his  students  did  not  embarrass  him  as  much  as  it 
did  me. 
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under  the  charge  of  adequately  trained  and  efficient,  and — as  a  neces- 
sary means  to  this  end — of  highly  paid  instructors — then  the  limita- 
tions of  case-method  schools  are  those  imposed  upon  them  by  the  con- 
dition of  American  law.  The  schools  are  obliged  to  wrestle  so  hard  with 
a  portion  of  this  monstrosity,  that  they  must  leave  undone  much  that 
they  would  like  to  do.  How  unfortunate  their  position  is  in  this  respect 
may  be  brought  home  to  some  readers  by  a  foreign  contrast.  Teutonic 
educational  ideals  are  not  supposed  to  be  lacking  in  thoroughness.  Yet 
an  Austrian  commission  recommended,  just  prior  to  the  late  War,  a 
reformed  system  of  university  legal  education,  in  which  only  a  year  and 
a  half  was  allotted  to  ordinary  practitioners'  law.  This  was  thought  ade- 
quate time  to  devote  to  the  entire  body  of  statutes  and  of  judicial 
decisions  with  which  the  practitioner  must  be  familiar.*  Our  American 
case-method  schools  find  three  years  none  too  long  a  period  in  which 
to  prepare  their  students,  not  to  master,  but  to  be  ready  to  attack,  the 
decisions  only.  Some  supplement  their  basic  case  work  by  "reading 
courses,"  by  lectures  on  jurisprudence,  by  work  in  legal-aid  practice  or 
in  local  peculiarities  or  in  the  Code.  Whether  they  might  not  go  fur- 
ther in  remedying  the  naiTowness  of  their  curriculum  is  a  question  as 
to  which  no  one  can  dogmatize.  The  limits  of  development  in  this  direc- 
tion are  soon  reached,  however.  The  case  method  cannot  be  applied  to 
the  professional  training  of  lawyers  in  small  doses.  Unless  it  constitutes 
the  main  work  of  the  student,  it  wastes  his  time  without  producing  its 
characteristic  effect.^  Above  all  things,  no  policy  is  so  bad  as  to  put 
every  suggested  addition  into  the  curriculum,  and  to  trust  to  the  elec- 
tive system  to  help  the  student  out.  The  addition  of  a  fourth  year  will 

1  This  year  and  a  half  was  to  be  prefaced  by  a  year  of  Roman  law,  canon  law  and 
legal  history,  and  followed  by  a  year  and  a  half  of  political  science,  political  econ- 
omy and  finance.  Anlrdge  der  Kommission  zur  Forderungder  Vermaltungsreform, 
betreffend  die  Reform  der  rechts-  und  staatsvnssenschaftlichen  Studien,  Wien,  1913. 
'  So  the  device  of  introducing  the  case  system  gradually  by  appointing  one  or  two 
young  instructors,  who  conduct  their  classes  in  the  unsympathetic  atmosphere  created 
by  their  older  colleagues,  is  not  a  happy  one. 

It  was  of  some  interest  to  discover  that,  in  response  to  questionnaires  sent  out  by 
Mr.  Flexner  some  years  ago,  certain  schools  reported  that  they  started  with  text- 
books, and  having  thus  grounded  the  student  in  general  principles,  used  the  case 
method  in  the  last  year;  while  one  school  started  with  the  case  method,  and  used 
textbooks  only  when  the  student  was  strong  enough  to  stand  them.  The  firstdevice  en- 
tirely misses  the  spirit  of  the  method.  It  has  nothing  in  common  with  Professor  Red- 
lich'ssuggestionof  a  very  brief  introductory  course,  designed  to  obviate  the  needless 
difficulties  that  confront  the  beginner.  The  second  device  is  more  legitimate,  but  raises 
the  question  whether  mental  discipline  and  thoroughness  should  be  sacrificed  even 
thus  far  to  mere  extent  of  knowledge.  Recently,  however,  the  point  has  been  made 
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hardly  do  more  than  ease  the  strain.  Case-method  schools  cannot  ac- 
cordingly be  justified  on  the  ground  that  they  provide  an  adequate 
training  for  professional  life.  Their  merit  is  that  they  provide  the  best 
training  practicable  at  the  present  time,  and  that  through  the  con- 
tinued activity  of  their  graduates  in  the  bar  and  on  the  bench,  in  the 
legislative  committee  room  and  in  the  scholar's  cloistered  retreat,  they 
are  paving  the  way  for  happier  days,  when  with  smaller  effort  a  broader 
field  can  be  covered. 

Meanwhile,  because  of  their  long  course  of  training,  preliminary  and 
technical,  case-method  schools  cannot  hope  to  monopolize  the  educa- 
tional field.  Case-method  lawyers  are  the  leaven,  but  they  can  never  be 
the  lump,  in  our  slowly  rising  American  democracy.  Institutions  where 
the  three  requisite  conditions  of  preliminary  college  training,  full-time 
work  and  a  scholarly  faculty  do  not  exist  will  render  their  best  service 
to  the  community  if,  instead  of  aping  orthodoxy,  they  use  the  textbook 
and  quiz  method  of  teaching  law;  using,  in  connection  with  these,  illus- 
trative cases  by  all  means,  but  not  pretending  that  they  are  thereby  em- 
ploying the  case  method.  Such  schools  have  a  distinct  function  to  per- 
form in  teaching  the  law  as  others  have  made  it,  in  place  of  making 
over  the  law  themselves.  After  all,  the  business  of  the  community  has 
to  go  on.  It  cannot  wait  for  the  law  to  be  made  perfect,  before  using 
the  law  as  it  has  already  become.  There  is  an  abundant  demand  in  the 
community  for  lawyers  who  are  well  informed  and  expert,  but  not  neces- 
sarily profound;  men  whose  knowledge  is  derived  at  second  hand,  but 
is  none  the  less  adequate  for  the  purpose  in  view;  men  with  a  more 
extensive,  even  though  more  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  actual 
content  of  the  law,  both  judge-made  and  statutory,  both  substantive 
and  procedural,  than  young  graduates  of  case-method  schools  can  hope 
to  possess  if  these  institutions  are  faithful  to  their  own  ideals. 

Herein  lies  the  opportunity  for  the  textbook  schools.  Already  the 
products  of  these  two  types  of  education  are  tending  to  supplement 
one  another,  rather  than  to  compete.  In  the  large  cities  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  common  for  law  offices  to  include  representatives  of  both 
methods  of  training,  each  strong  where  the  other  is  weak  during  the 
first  stages  of  their  professional  career.  It  is  possible  that  in  time,  as 

that  even  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  legal  mind,  an  exclusively  case-method 
discipline  is  inadequate.  Kocourek,  Albert,  8  Cv'ifomia  Law  /Jeti/ew  (1920),  233. 

The  question  at  issue  arises,  of  course,  only  with  reference  to  a  complete  course  of 
professional  training.  Students  in  college  departments  of  government  or  political 
science  are  undoubtedly  benefited  by  taking  a  little  case-method  work  in  law. 
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the  true  function  of  textbook  law  schools  is  perceived  and  realized, 
this  already  beginning  actual  differentiation  of  the  profession  will  be 
recognized  in  the  bar  admission  rules,  each  group  being  given  special 
privileges  that  the  other  may  not  invade;  that  we  shall  see  a  well- 
defined  distinction  similar  to  that  drawn  between  English  solicitors 
and  barristers,  between  French  avoues  and  avocats,  or  between  our  own 
lower-court  and  upper-court  practitioners  in  the  country's  early  years, 
though  drawn  on  different  lines,  suited  to  our  own  independent  de- 
velopment. While  it  is  true  that  the  textbook  lawyer  will  still  con- 
stitute in  a  sense,  as  he  does  now,  an  inferior  grade,  to  whom  the  high- 
est professional  honors  will  not  be  paid,  this  is  the  inevitable  and 
proper  result  of  the  smaller  sacrifice  of  time  and  intellectual  effort  that 
he  has  devoted  to  his  preparation.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  as  a 
money-maker  he  will  not  excel  his  more  thoroughly  and  more  liberally 
trained  colleague;  and  because  he  stands  nearer  the  people,  he  is  more 
likely  to  desire  and  to  secure  the  honors  of  political  preferment.  If  he 
resents  the  subordinate  position  that  to  a  certain  extent  he  will  occupy 
in  the  private  practice  of  the  law,  he  may  make  himself  in  the  legis- 
lature the  master  to  whom  the  expert  law  drafter  is  subservient.  These 
schools  may  look  forward,  therefore,  to  occupying  a  respected  and  self- 
respecting  position  in  American  legal  education. 


4.  Productive  Scholarship 
The  reason  why  to-day  textbook  schools  do  not,  as  a  whole,  occupy 
the  position  that  they  should  is  because  there  are  at  present  so  few 
satisfactory  legal  textbooks.  Built,  as  these  schools  are,  upon  the  pro- 
ducts of  legal  scholarship,  instead  of  upon  personal  contact  with  schol- 
arly men,  first  rate  legal  textbooks  are  as  indispensable  for  them  as 
first  rate  legal  scholars  and  teachers  are  for  case-method  law  schools. 
Books  which  are  mere  compilations  of  all  previously  decided  cases,  at- 
tempts at  rational  rearrangement  of  an  inherently  irrational  body  of 
precedents,'  produce  lawyers  who  are  not  only  steeped  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned theory  of  what  constitutes  contemporary  American  law,  but  who 
are  inadequately  trained  to  put  even  this  theory  into  practice.  Such 
men  meet  on  the  one  hand  lawyers  and  judges,  liberalized  by  the  case 

1  For  a  lively  description  of  the  prevailing  type  of  ail-inclusive  textbook,  kept  up  to 
date  by  periodically  adding  new  headnotes  and  "  stirring  well,"  see  Chaffee,  Zecha- 
riah,  Jr.,  30  Harvard  Law  Review  (191T),  300. 
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method,  who  push  their  narrow  technicalities  contemptuously  aside. 
They  meet  on  the  other  hand  the  narrower  type  of  case-method  law- 
yer, who  descends  to  playing  their  own  technical  precedent-seeking 
game,  and  plays  it  a  great  deal  better.  The  stronger  individuals  of 
course  survive,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns.  Personal  force  and  self- 
development  counteract  educational  defects.  But  many  graduates  of 
these  schools  either  frankly  fail  at  the  law,  or  sink  to  the  lower  levels 
of  legal  or  pseudo-legal  work,  where  they  do  not  come  into  competi- 
tion with  reputable  practitioners.  The  schools  are  unjustly  held  ac- 
countable for  this  state  of  affairs.  Arrogant  competitors  for  student 
attendance  sometimes  regard  them  as  engaged  chiefly  in  manufactur- 
ing "shyster"  lawyers.  It  would  be  fairer  to  recognize  that  many  of 
them  are  doing  the  best  they  can  with  their  present  imperfect  tools, 
and  to  endeavor  to  improve  these  tools,  and  thereby  the  schools  also. 
This  is  one  of  the  two  lines  of  effort  which  scholarly  institutions 
need  to  put  forth,  if  they  wish  to  see  their  ideals  ultimately  prevail: 
not  merely  to  send  their  own  young  men  out  into  practice,  but  also  to 
send  out  textbooks,  embodying  their  reconstruction  of  the  law,  for  use 
in  other  law  schools.  The  theory  of  law  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Lang- 
dell's  reform  must  in  time  dominate,  but  the  preparation  for  its  prac- 
tice must  be  conducted  by  institutions  of  two  radically  different  types : 
those  that  teach  law  as  a  science,  gradually  assuming  form  out  of  the 
inchoate  mass  of  judicial  decisions  and  statutes  in  which  it  at  present 
lies ;  and  those  that  teach  the  same  law,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  already 
formed,  as  the  basis  of  a  thoroughly  practical  vocation.  The  scientifi- 
cally grounded  lawyer  can  in  time,  if  he  has  the  ability,  overtake  the 
other.  There  is  no  danger  that  he  will  be  crowded  out  of  the  profes- 
sion, even  if  the  differentiation  now  foreshadowed  does  not  soon  occur. 
But  while  he  is  supplying  for  himself  his  many  gaps  in  immediately 
available  information  and  expertness,  young  men  qualified  to  conduct 
the  routine  business  of  the  law  are  imperatively  required.  They  can  be 
best  supplied  by  institutions  which  accept  the  labors  of  legal  scholars 
as  authoritative,  and  utilize  them  in  that  portion  of  their  fuller  cur- 
riculum which  deals  with  the  general  principles  of  national  judge-made 
law.  Accepting  these  principles  at  second  hand,  the  student  does  not 
grasp  them  as  completely  or  as  accurately  as  if  he  had  dug  them  out 
for  himself,  but  at  least  he  grasps  the  underlying  conception  of  law  as 
a  body  of  selected  principles,  rather  than  as  a  mass  of  uniformly  au- 
thoritative yet  mutually  inconsistent  precedents.  And  in  proportion 
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as  all  lawyers  and  all  judges  are  trained  to  adopt  this  same  point  of 
view,  this  portion  of  our  law  which  has  passed  into  the  form  of  schol- 
arly textbooks,  representing  the  authority  of  the  leading  schools,  will 
become  as  nearly  "settled"  as  in  a  developing  condition  of  society  it 
ought  to  be.  Subject  to  legislative  change,  textbook  law  will  be  re- 
spected also  by  the  courts.  It  will  no  longer  be  as  necessary  as  it  is 
to-day  for  practitioners  and  judges  to  go  back  to  the  original  cases, 
because  they  cannot  place  any  faith  in  the  textbooks.  The  textbook 
student  can  thus  be  enabled  to  master  a  body  of  the  law  that  is  at 
once  sound,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  future  development  of  our 
law,  and  definitely  useful  to  him  for  the  immediate  practical  ends  that 
he  pursues;  and  because  this  law  is  expressed  in  systematic  form,  he  can 
master  it  with  relative  ease.  The  time  thus  gained  he  can  devote,  to  an 
extent  that  is  at  present  impossible  for  case-method  schools,  to  other 
features  of  legal  training. 

The  service  that  may  be  rendered  in  this  way  by  the  case-method 
law  schools  need  not  necessarily  be  all  performed  by  members  of  their 
teaching  staff.  Their  graduates  also  may  do  their  share  to  replace  "scis- 
sors and  paste"  texts  by  scholarly  bodies  of  selected  doctrine.  As  a 
rule,  however,  this  labor  of  authorship  can  best  be  performed  by  those 
who  know  the  sources  best,  because  they  are  already  engaged  in  present- 
ing them  to  others.  Upon  these  university  law  school  teachers  a  double 
responsibility  therefore  rests  :  that  of  working  out,  with  their  own  stu- 
dents, in  a  rigorously  critical  spirit,  the  essential  principles  of  modern 
law;  and  that  of  systematizing  these  principles  when  found,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  be  readily  accessible  to  other  law  schools  and  to  the 
judges.  In  a  word,  the  method  of  Langdell  needs  to  be  more  consciously 
combined  with  the  original  ideal  of  Story.  To  a  certain  extent  it  is 
already  so  combined.  Numerous  exponents  of  the  case  method,  begin- 
ning with  Langdell  himself,  have  as  a  matter  of  fact  published  texts. 
Articles  contributed  to  legal  periodicals,  conducted  by  many  law  schools 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Harvard  Law  Review  in  1887,  are  a  step 
in  the  same  direction.  The  texts  are  of  unequal  merit,  however,  and  the 
periodical  contributions  deal  with  such  narrowly  defined  topics,  and 
have  such  a  limited  circulation  among  the  profession  at  large,  that 
they  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  more  than  source  material  for  future 
textbooks. 

Inhere  seem  to  be  three  main  reasons  why,  in  spite  of  our  magnifi- 
cent apparatus  of  law  schools  with  their  highly  efficient  instruction. 
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the  published  output  of  productive  scholarship  in  technical  American 
law  is  at  present  small.  The  first  and  fundamental  reason  is  of  course 
that  the  preliminary  stage  of  working  over  the  exceedingly  refractory 
raw  material,  and  developing  scholars  competent  to  handle  it,  had  to 
be  passe<l  through,  before  synthesis  could  profitably  be  undertaken.  To 
put  it  bluntly,  we  have  not  had  in  our  law  schools  until  recently  many 
men  —  we  probably  have  not  many  even  to-day  —  who  knew  enough 
about  the  law  to  be  able  to  produce  good  textbooks.  Two  other  causes, 
however,  may  be  mentioned  as  having  served  to  check  the  develop- 
ment. The  number  of  classroom  hours  assigned  to  the  individual  in- 
structor who  teaches  by  the  exceptionally  arduous  case  method  is  often 
too  great  to  leave  him  time  and  energy  for  productive  work.  And  in  ad- 
dition there  is  sometimes  a  hazy  feeling  that  the  production  of  texts, 
which  facilitate  dogmatic  instruction  in  the  law,  is  opposed  to  the  main 
purpose  for  which  these  schools  exist  —  that  even  in  the  school  itself, 
it  is  difficult  to  persuade  students  to  go  back  to  sources  and  formulate 
the  principles  for  themselves,  when  the  work  has  already  been  done 
for  them  by  the  instructor.  It  may  be  suggested  to  those  who  carry 
their  aversion  to  dogmatic  instruction  to  this  doctrinaire  extreme,  that 
they  need  have  no  present  fear  that  the  reduction  of  judge-made  law 
to  textbook  form  will  do  away  with  their  cherished  method.  The  pro- 
cess may  spoil  particular  topics  for  purposes  of  case-method  instruc- 
tion, but  for  many  years  there  will  still  be  wide  reaches  of  unsystema- 
tized case  law,  providing  abundant  material  for  training  the  student's 
mind.  In  time  also  the  method  may  be  extended  to  include  a  critical 
study  of  the  textbooks  themselves,  in  place  of  the  cases,  for  the  purpose 
of  building  up  a  still  broader  synthesis,  freed  from  the  limitations  of 
the  present  division  of  the  curriculum  into  watertight  compartments. 
Even  if  we  should  be  so  hopeful  as  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  con- 
temporary law  will  be  completely  systematized,  subsequent  decisions  of 
the  judges,  beised  upon  this  system,  will  still  have  to  be  reconciled. 
The  greatest  service  that  case-method  schools  can  render  is  consciously 
to  endeavor,  by  a  process  that  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
must  be  painfully  slow,  to  express  American  law  in  such  a  form  that 
inordinate  effort  on  the  part  of  both  students  and  teachers  will  no 
longer  be  required  in  order  to  produce  the  unsatisfactory  results  yielded 
to-day  even  by  our  best  law  schools. 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PRESENT  CONDITION 
OF  LEGAL  EDUCATION 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

DEVELOPMENTS  BETWEEN  1890  AND  THE  WAR  WITH 

GERMANY 

THIS  chapter  purports  to  do  no  more  than  to  cover  in  a  cursory 
way  ground  that  will  be  traversed  in  greater  detail  in  a  subsequent 
Bulletin  of  the  Foundation.  The  events  of  the  last  quarter  century  pos- 
sess especial  significance  only  for  those  wiio  are  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  the  development  of  legal  education  in  its  technical  details. 
Seen  in  its  proper  perspective  against  the  background  of  our  preceding 
history,  this  recent  period  has  been  of  relatively  small  importance. 


1.  A  Period  of  Mechanical  Imitation 
The  beginning  of  a  new  phase  in  the  development  of  American  legal 
education  was  marked  by  at  least  four  events.  One  was  the  injection  of 
new  blood  into  the  American  Bar  Association's  Committee  on  Legal 
Education  and  Admission  to  the  Bar,  in  1888  and  1889;  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  vigorous  reports  in  1890, 1891  and  1892,  and  by  recommen- 
dations adopted  in  this  latter  year  by  the  Association.  Second,  as  a 
result  of  this  newly  aroused  interest,  the  Association  organized  a  Sec- 
tion of  Legal  Education  in  1893;  this  led  at  the  end  of  the  decade  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  which 
introduced  further  complications  into  what  may  be  broadly  described 
as  the  central  supervisory  machinery  of  legal  education.  Third,  in  1888 
Columbia  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  lengthened  their  law 
school  course  to  three  years,'  and  in  1890  Columbia  adopted  the  op- 
tional six-year  academic  and  professional  course  already  described ;  ^  this 
provided  a  working  model  for  university  day  law  schools  that  was  sub- 
sequently followed  by  many  institutions.  Fourth,  in  1888  night  law 
schools  were  started  simultaneously  in  New  York  City,  in  Chicago,  and 
in  the  University  of  Minnesota;  since  then  this  type  of  school,  which 
hitherto  had  operated  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  clerks  in  the  government 
departments  at  Washington,  has  come  to  be  of  increasing  importance 
in  virtually  all  our  large  cities.  To  this  list  of  positively  influential  phe- 
nomena, all  occurring  at  nearly  the  same  time,  should  perhaps  be  added : 

1  Page  178. 

2  Pages  333-338. 
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fifth,  a  sudden  increase  in  the  number  of  new  law  schools  started — 
forty-three  in  the  single  decade  1890-1900,  as  compared  with  twentv- 
two  during  the  decade  preceding;'  sixth,  the  acceptance,  by  an  increas- 
ing number  of  practitioners  and  law  school  authorities,  of  the  Harvard 
case  method  as  deserving  adoption  or  imitation  elsewhere;  ^  and  seventh, 
the  impetus  given  to  the  central  board  system  of  bar  examinations  by 
its  adoption  in  New  York  in  1894.^  Various  causes,  in  short, — probably 
all  finally  attributable  to  the  coming  of  a  new  and  more  imitative  gen- 
eration into  power, — contributed  to  make  the  sictivities  of  those  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  legal  education  take  a  somewhat  different 
form  from  that  which  had  characterized  the  quarter  century  immedi- 
ately following  the  Civil  War.  The  creative  forces  that  had  been  set  loose 
by  that  upheaval  had  exhausted  themselves.  The  quarter  century  that 
elapsed  until  we  were  again  stirred  to  the  depths  was  singularly  unpro- 
ductive of  new  ideas.  Instead,  there  was  an  emphasis  upon  machinery, 
and  an  attempt,  by  means  of  this  machinery,  to  perfect,  to  standardize, 
and  to  force  into  more  general  use  devices  that  had  originated  during 
an  earlier  period. 

Through  the  operation  of  this  machinery,  the  standard  of  law  school 
work  and  of  bar  admissions,  so  far  as  either  can  be  appraised  in  me- 
chanical terms,  has  been  very  generally  raised  to  the  level  already  at- 
tained a  generation  previously  in  a  few  states  and  schools.  Notably  a 
three-year  course  of  study,  tested  by  written  examinations,  and  resting 
upon  a  requirement  of  high  school  education,  represented  an  excep- 
tionally high  standard  in  1890.  A  standard  at  least  as  high  as  this  is 
now  almost  universal  among  law  .schools,  and  is  approximated  in  many 
bar  admission  rules,  though  in  all  three  of  the  features  noted  the  states 
have  lagged  decidedly  behind  the  law  schools.  The  disparity  is  most 
marked  in  the  matter  of  requirements  of  general  education.*  Over  half 
of  the  states  now  pay  some  attention  to  this  important  featiu'e  of  a 
lawyer's  training,  but  very  few  proclaim,  and  rigorously  enforce,  the 
requirement  of  a  full  four-year  high  school  course,  to  be  completed 
before  the  prescribed  period  of  law  study  begins.  Many  of  the  schools, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  passed  beyond  this  original  minimum.  The 
most  important  independent  action  taken  by  any  law  school  during 

'  Appendix,  page  444. 

«  Papes  380-381.  3  Page  103. 

*  As  to  state  requirements  of  three  years  study,  see  above,  page  92  ;  as  to  written 
examinations,  pages  101  and  35fi  ff. 
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this  period  was  Harvard's  revival,  in  1896,  of  Chief  Justice  Paricer's 
original  idea  of  restricting  admission  to  college  graduates.'  Since  then, 
one  other  school  has  gone  as  far  as  Harvard  in  this  respect,'^  while  a 
large  number  have  taken  an  intermediate  position,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  the  recjuirument  of  a  college  degree  for  admission  subject  to  the 
operation  of  the  combined-course  rule  for  their  own  students,*  or  three 
years  of  college  work  from  all  applicants,*  down  to  two  years'  or  one 
year  of  college.* 

The  effect  of  this  movement  to  increase  entrance  requirements  has 
been  not  to  increase  the  amount  of  college  education  obtained  by  law 
students  as  a  whole,'  but  to  introduce  a  new  and  important  distinction 
between  different  types  of  educational  preparation  characteristic  of 
different  types  of  schools.  The  framers  of  our  bar  admission  iijles,  how- 
ever, have  continued  to  impose  uniform  examination  tests  upon  all 
applicants,  however  prepared.  They  have  been  blind  to  all  distinctions 
of  type,  whether  of  this  sort,  or  whether  arising  from  differences  in 
method  of  instruction,  or  in  the  kind  of  law,  local  or  national,  empha- 
sized in  different  schools.  Simultaneously,  a  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  evening  law  schools  has  brought  to  the  front  a  distinction  be- 
tween two  general  types  of  applicants  that  is  even  more  obvious,  and 
that  has  been  ecjually  ignored. 

An  account  of  the  earlier  origins  of  evening,  or,  more  accurately 
expressed,  part-time,  instruction  in  law  has  purposely  been  omitted 
from  previous  chapters  in  order  that  all  the  elements  that  combined 

'  See  above,  page  138.  Between  1896  and  1900  students  who  had  attained  senior 
standing  in  Harvard  College  were  also  admitted  into  the  school.  This  privilege,  abol- 
ished because  of  the  poor  showing  made  by  students  who  attempted  to  carry  college 
work  simultaneously  with  their  law  studies,  must  not  be  confused  with  the  contin- 
uing admission  of  "seniors  on  leave  of  absence  "  (see  above,  page  331 ),  who  have  com- 
pleted all  the  requirements  for  the  college  degree. 

'  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  since  1915.  In  1919  Northwestern  instituted  an 
option  between  a  college  degree  leading  to  a  three-year  law  course  and  three  col- 
lege years  leading  to  a  four-year  law  course.  The  University  of  Pittsburgh  has  an- 
nounced a  college  graduate  requirement,  to  take  effect  in  1922. 
5  Stanford  1899-1912;  Columbia  1903-11;  Western  Reserve  since  1911;  Yale  since 
1912. 

*  University  of  Chicago  since  1903;  University  of  California  since  1906 ;  Columbia 

since  1911 ;  Univi  rsity  of  Pittsburgh  from  1919  till  1921. 

5  Twenty  schools  i.:  1916-17,  twenty-three  in  1920-21. 

'  Seventeen  schools  in  1916-17,  twenty-one  in  1920-21. 

'  The  proportion  of  college  graduates  in  the  aggregate  attendance  at  all  law  schools 

fell  from  28  per  cent  in  1889-90  to  19  percent  in  1915-16.  Graduates  increased  from 

1255  to  4451 ;  non-graduates  from  3263  to  1 8, 5+2.  Compare  figures  quoted  on  page  ,329. 
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to  produce  this  important  contemporary  development  may  now  be 
considered  together. 

2.  Differentiation  between  Institutions  demanding  the  Entire  Time  and  only 
Part  oj  the  Time  of  their  Students 

In  law  schools  situated  in  small  towns,  such  as  Cambridge,'  instruction 
was  naturally  offered  from  the  beginning  during  the  regular  working 
hours  of  the  day,  as  in  other  departments  of  the  university.  Students 
had  no  access  to  a  sufficient  supply  of  law  offices.  Subject  to  the  usual 
undergraduate  distractions,  they  gave  their  full  time  to  their  law  school 
work.  The  requirement  of  a  certain  period  of  study  in  the  school,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  degree,  signified  that  this  much  time  was 
supposed  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  law.  Whether  it 
actually  was  all  thus  devoted  depended  of  course  upon  the  standards 
maintained  at  the  particular  institution.  If  any  law  office  training  was 
secured,  this  occurred  before  or  after  the  student  had  entered  the 
school.  Under  the  original  Harvard  rule,^  college  graduates  were  obliged 
to  supplement  a  period  of  eighteen  months  in  the  law  school  by  an 
additional  period  of  eighteen  months  office  work.  This  yielded  a  total 
of  three  years  pretty  full  law  work  in  school  and  office  combined. 
So  much  for  the  small  town  situation,  the  details,  of  course,  varying 
widely  in  the  different  jurisdictions. 

In  the  larger  cities,  there  was  an  equally  natural  tendency  for  in- 
struction to  be  given  at  irregular  hours,  for  the  convenience  primarily 
of  the  instructors  who,  as  judges  or  practitioners,  had  other  things  to 
do.  Thus  we  know  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  Charles  Chauncey  of 
New  Haven '  used  to  meet  his  students  before  breakfast.  James  Wil- 
son, in  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  lectured  after  six  p.m.  For  fifty 
years  lectures  in  the  Cincinnati  Law  School  were  held  principally  in 
the  evening.  Later  they  were  held  in  the  afternoon.  Given  the  defec- 
tive means  of  artificial  illumination  and  ventilation,  the  afternoon  was 
usually  preferred  8is  the  classes  grew  in  size;  so  at  Dwight's  Columbia 
.school,  and  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  until  recent  years.*  The 

'  For  description  of  Cambridge  during  the  early  years  of  the  Harvard  law  school,  — 
"a  peaceful  country  town — cut  off  from  Boston  by  its  situation  —  independent,  quiet 
and  studious,"  see  Warren,  History  of  the  Harvard  Law  SchooU  I,  316-327. 
^  See  above,  page  167,  note  3. 

*  Pages  129,  l.S(),  and  Appendix,  page  431. 

*  In  1851,  however,  Sharswood's  lectures  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  were  de- 
livered in  the  evening. 
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precise  time  of  day  is  less  important  than  the  significant  fact  that  nor- 
mally these  city  schools  were  held  after  (or  before)  "hours."'  While 
the  arrangement  was  primarily  to  suit  the  convenience  of  instructors, 
it  also  fitted  in  well  with  the  tradition  of  law  office  study.  The  bulk 
of  the  students  were  clerks  in  law  offices,  who  supplemented  their  prac- 
tical routine  by  systematic  work  in  the  school.  This  division  of  labor 
grew  up  naturally.  It  was  encouraged  by  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  Du 
Ponceau's  Philadelphia  I>aw  Academy,  and  of  the  New  York  Law  In- 
stitute, to  give  law  lectures  to  younger  practitioners.'  After  the  English 
Incorporated  Law  Society  had  established  its  lectures  for  law  clerks 
in  1833,  and  Attorney-General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  had  published  his 
Plan  for  the  Organization  of  a  Law  Faculty  in  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York  in  1835,  the  idea  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  a 
sense  self-conscious  and  standardized.  In  this  thoughtful  study  of  the 
problem  of  legal  education,  Butler  distinguishes  sharply  between  coun- 
try and  city  schools.  The  law  school  as  an  office  adjunct  he  conceives  to 
be  the  type  suited  to  the  city.  His  project  is  of  especial  interest  for 
comparative  purposes,  because  of  the  number  of  years  he  wished  the 
coui-se  to  include  —  namely,  three.  Had  his  plans  been  carried  out,  the 
total  work  demanded  of  the  student,  so  far  as  this  is  capable  of  being 
quantitatively  measured,  would  have  been  the  same  here  as  for  college 
graduates  under  the  original  Harvard  plan,  and  perhaps  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  work  between  office  and  school  would  also  have  been  the 
same.  At  Harvard,  however,  the  total  was  to  be  made  up  of  eighteen 
months  solid  office  work  and  eighteen  solid  months  in  the  school.  In 
New  York,  the  student  was  to  divide  his  time  each  day  between  the 
two  types  of  work.  No  one  can  say  whether  Butler's  school  might  not 
have  been  the  equal  of  Stearns'  school  at  Harvard. 

At  this  point,  however,  came  the  crash  in  bar  admission  standards. 
This  affected  all  schools  adversely,  but  in  its  ultimate  eflPects  it  proved 
especially  disastrous  to  the  early  type  of  city  school.  For  if  the  coun- 
try school  was  left  unsupported  by  state  requirements  of  a  long  period 
of  law  study,  and  unsupplemented  by  subsequent  office  work,  at  least 
the  tradition  of  full  pressure  work  in  the  school  itself  was  preserved. 
When  it  became  possible  to  lengthen  its  truncated  course,  this  tradi- 
tion enabled  the  country  school  to  extend  its  operations,  with  whatever 
defects  of  emphasis,  over  the  years  that  had  previously  belonged  to 
the  office.  The  three-year  law  school  course  of  to-day  has  claimed  for 
1  See  Appendix,  page  iSS. 
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its  own  all  the  ground  lost  when  the  supplementary  training  was  aban- 
doned. A  student  in  one  of  these  schools  devotes  at  least  as  much  time 
to  the  study  of  the  law  —  in  many  cases  he  devotes  far  more  time  — 
than  did  his  predecessor  under  the  system  of  successive  school  and 
office  training. 

Quite  different  is  the  situation  into  which  the  city  schools  drifted. 
Theirs  was  the  tradition  of  much  less  strenuous  work,  so  far  as  the 
school  itself  was  concerned.  A  large  part  of  the  student's  daily  time 
was  supposed  to  be  devoted,  not  to  the  preparation  of  his  lessons,  but  to 
familiarizing  himself  with  the  practical  routine  of  a  law  office.  In  many 
cases  no  change  in  this  respect  was  produced  by  the  change  in  state 
requirements.  To  the  extent  that  the  student  continued  voluntarily  to 
attend  the  law  office,  he  continued  to  absorb  as  much  law  as  before, 
partly  from  the  school  and  partly  from  the  office.  Gradually,  however, 
as  the  state  relaxed  its  requirement,  the  tradition  of  law  office  work, 
as  an  essential  element  in  the  training,  also  faded  away.  Students  who 
were  not  in  law  offices  —  students  who  were  supporting  themselves  in 
occupations  entirely  disconnected  with  the  law  —  tended  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  convenient  hours  and  to  press  for  admission  to  these 
schools.  The  schools  themselves  found  it  convenient  to  continue  their 
instniction  on  the  old  low  pressure  plan,  and  to  confine  their  demands 
to  what  could  be  satisfied  by  the  new  type  of  student  as  readily  as  by 
the  old.  They  did  not  take  the  step  either  of  restricting  admission  to 
law  office  clerks  or  of  intensifying  the  work  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  re- 
quire morning  preparation  from  all  their  students.  Insensibly,  and  we 
may  say  innocently,  there  thus  arose  "  part-time"  education  in  law  — 
not  part-time  in  the  sense  that  the  instructors  give  only  a  part  of  their 
time  to  the  school,  nor  yet  in  the  sense  that  students  give  only  a  part 
of  their  time  to  the  school  alone,  but  in  the  sense  that  students  give 
only  part  of  their  time  to  any  sort  of  legal  training.*  Columbian  Col- 
lege at  Washington,  D.  C.  (George  Washington  University),  was  the 
first  to  perceive  clearly  that  this  tendency  could  be  stimulated,  and 
that  an  entire  new  market  of  prospective  law  students  could  be  devel- 
oped by  this  means.  Its  school,  opened  in  1865,  was  deliberately  designed 
to  reaxih  employees  in  the  government  departments,  relea.sed  from  their 

'  There  seems  to  be  no  better  general  terra  than  "  part-time  "  with  which  to  desig- 
nate schools  that  hold  their  .sessions  either  in  the  evening  or  in  the  late  afternoon 
or  early  morning  or  lunch  hours.  The  terra  is  unfortunately  ambiguous,  being  often 
used  to-day  in  the  first  of  the  senses  noted  in  the  text.  The  relative  merits  of  part- 
time  and  full-time  inHructora  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  Bulletin. 
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labors  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.'  Almost  at  once  other  schools 
started  up  in  Washington,  and  later  in  other  large  cities,  with  evening 
hours,  designed  to  make  the  study  of  law  possible  for  a  still  wider  body 
of  self-supporting  students. 

The  important  landmarks  in  the  night  law  school  movement,  omit- 
ting early  instances,  schools  or  classes  in  which  no  degrees  were  con- 
ferred, and  extinct  schools  like  Hammond's  Iowa  Law  School,^  were 
Georgetown  University  and  National  University^  in  AVashington, 
D.  C,  1870 ;  the  present  Northwestern  College  of  Law  in  Portland,  Ore- 
gon,* 1884;  the  Metropolis  Law  School  of  New  York  City,'  Chicago 
College  of  Law*  and  the  University  of  Minnesota  evening  law  depart- 
ment,' all  started  in  1888;  Baltimore  Univei-sity,*  1889.  The  growth 
in  the  number  of  such  schools  and  in  their  student  attendance  is  not 
easily  stated  with  complete  precision,  owing  both  to  deficiencies  in  the 
information  available  for  the  earlier  years'  and  to  the  number  of  insti- 
tutions that  offer  both  full-time  and  part-time  work.*"  The  following 

1  Since  then,  the  closing  hour  of  the  departments  has  been  f)ostponed  to  four  o'clock, 

and  later  to  four-thirty,  providing  much  less  favorable  conditions  for  this  type  of  law 

school. 

'  1865-68.  See  above,  page  191. 

'See  above,  page  188. 

*  Organized  by  a  Georgetown  graduate.  Originally  affiliated  with  the  state  university. 

*  Subsequently  absorbed  by  New  York  University. 

*  Originally  affiliated  with  Lake  Forest  University.  A  progenitor  of  the  present  Chi- 
cago Kent  Law  School.  Compare  page  185,  note  3. 

7  Abandoned  1911. 

*  Subsequently  absorbed  by  the  University  of  Maryland. 

9  Interesting  evidence  of  the  long-continued  blindness  of  the  public  to  the  necessary 
implications  of  after-hour  sessions  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  although  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  since  his  first  report  in  1870,  has  stated  the  length  of 
law  school  courses,  it  wtis  not  until  1894'  that  he  reported  the  time  of  day  when  ses- 
sions were  held.  Even  now  he  distinguishes  only  between  "day"  (which  would  in- 
clude afternoon)  and  "evening"  (which  in  the  South  may  be  interpreted  to  mean 
afternoon)  schools,  so  that  the  information  is  not  of  great  value. 
1"  As  early  as  1873,  Dwight  divided  his  Columbia  students,  because  of  their  large  num- 
ber, into  two  sections,  of  which  the  one  recited  in  the  afternoon  (Juniors  3  to  4.30, 
Seniors  4.30  to  6),  the  other  in  the  morning  (Seniors  9.30  to  11,  Juniors  11  to  1). 
When,  in  1891,  Dwight  retired,  and  the  school  was  reorganized  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  discouraging  the  attendance  of  office  students,  seceding  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty ran  the  New  York  Law  School  on  a  similar  plan,  until  189'1,  when,  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  Metropolis  School,  evening  .sessions  also  were  added.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  New  York  University  law  school,  holding  sessions  in  the  afternoon,  took 
over  the  Metropolis  School  as  its  evening  department,  and  later  established  also 
morning  sessions. 

The  first  school  to  offer  parallel  day  and  evening  sessions  was  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  in  1888. 
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tables,  however,  are  believed  to  be  accurate  so  far  as  they  go.  The  testi- 
mony thev  afford  as  to  the  tremendous  development  of  night  law  schools 
since  1890  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  under  the  term  "day''  are 
included  schools  where  a  complete  course  of  study  is  scheduled  for  after- 
noon hours  only  —  essentially  a  less  accentuated  form  of  part-time 
education.* 

NuMBKii  OF  Law  Schools,  classified  as  "Day"  and  Night 

1889-90  1899-1900   1909-10  1916-17   1920-21 

Pure  "  day "  schools                          51  77 

Mixed  "  day "  and  night  schools        1  5 

P*ure  night  schools                                9  20 

Total                                             61  Toi 

Student  Attendance,  classified  as  "Day"  and  Night 

1889-90  1915-16 

Pure  "  day "  schools                                                               3,949  1 1 .469 

Mixed  "  day "  and  night  schools                                              134  5,1G4 

Pure  night  schools                                                                          403  3.570 

Total                                                                                       4.486  22,203 

Now,  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  significance  of  this 
development.  Broadly  considered,  with  reference  to  what  can  ultimately 
be  made  out  of  these  part-time  schools,  the  phenomenon  is  a  healthy 
and  a  desirable  one.  Humanitarian  and  politic;il  considerations  unite 
in  leading  us  to  approve  of  efforts  to  widen  the  circle  of  those  who  are 
able  to  study  law.  The  organization  of  educational  machinery  especially 
designed  to  abolish  economic  handicaps — intended  to  place  the  poor 
boy,  so  far  as  possible,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  rich — constitutes 
one  of  America's  fundamental  ideals.  It  is  particularly  important  that 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  an  essentially  governmental  function  should 
be  open  to  the  mass  of  our  citizens.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  many  ways 
of  attempting  to  realize  this  ideal,  and  some  of  these  ways  are  bad  ways, 
that  defeat  their  own  end.  Inherently,  however,  the  night  school  move- 
ment in  legal  education  is  sound.  It  provides  a  necessary  corrective  to  the 
monopolistic  tendencies  that  are  likely  to  appear  in  every  professional 
class — tendencies  that  in  some  professions  may  be  ignored,  but  that  in 
a  profession  connected  with  politics  constitute  a  genuine  clement  of 

1  So  in  particular  the  "  mixed"  schools  of  1916-17  include  nine  that  offered  instruction 
only  in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening,  and  were  essentially  night  law  schools  that  had 
divided  their  large  classes  into  two  sections.  These  contained  in  1915-16  2084  students. 
Analysis  of  detailed  figures  in  the  Appendix,  pages  448-449,  shows  thiit  over  half  the 
schools,  containing  over  half  the  total  attendance,  offered  part-time  work. 
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danger.  A  decidedly  intolerant  attitude  toward  any  sort  of  night  law 
school  training  is  sometimes  displayed  by  those  who  have  received  their 
education  in  other  ways.  When  this  attitude  does  not  reflect  merely  a  fail- 
ure to  grasp  the  necessary  implications  of  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, it  is  itself  an  indication  of  how  badly  these  schools  are  needed. 

Those  who  feel  most  strongly,  however,  the  fundamental  justification 
of  the  night  law  school  movement  should  not  weaken  their  own  cause 
by  ignoring  the  present  deficiencies  of  these  schools.  As  instruments 
for  training  competent  servants  for  the  democracy  they  are  far  from 
having  realized  their  latent  possibilities.  On  the  contraiy,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  up  to  the  present  time  they  have  done  more  harm 
than  good  to  legal  education. 

The  evil  that  has  been  wrought  has  been  of  two  kinds,  the  one  nega- 
tive and  incidental,  the  other  positive  and  direct.  The  incidental  effect 
of  letting  city  schools  be  overrun  by  young  men  who  are  employed  else- 
where than  in  law  offices  has  been  that  what  may  be  termed  the  English 
type  of  legal  education  has  expired  in  this  country  without  being  given 
a  fair  chance.  Only  by  actual  test  could  it  be  determined  whether  the 
continuous  correlation  of  theoretical  instruction  in  a  law  school  with 
practical  work  in  a  law  office  is  suited  to  modern  conditions  in  this 
country  or  not.  In  the  precise  form  advocated  by  Attorney-General 
Butler  eighty-five  years  ago  — correlation  with  the  work  of  a  private  law 
office — italmost  certainly  is  not  so  suited,  because  of  changes  in  the  law 
office  itself.  Boston  University  in  1872,  and  the  Buffalo  Law  School  in 
1887,  are  examples  of  schools  started  during  the  quarter  century  after 
the  Civil  War  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  reviving  the  old  ideal  of 
maintaining  close  touch  with  the  law  offices  as  an  antidote  to  the  un- 
duly theoretical  tendencies  of  the  orthodox  schools.  The  Buffalo  school, 
owing  to  the  complete  absence  of  commercialism  in  its  faculty  and  to 
the  peculiarly  strong  professional  spirit  in  the  local  bar,  has  come  near 
to  realizing  the  old  Butler  ideal  of  legal  education  as  the  joint  respon- 
sibility of  the  school  and  the  office.^  It  has  been  the  product  of  local 
conditions,  however,  which  cannot  long  continue,  if  indeed  they  have 
not  already  changed.  The  Boston  school,  on  the  other  hand,  has  come 
over  to  the  full-time  type.^  A  later  institution  —  the  law  school  of  the 

'  It  was  conducted  originally  by  twenty  practitioners,  all  giving  their  services  gratu- 
itously, and  presented  in  western  New  York  much  the  same  contrast  to  the  strongly 
academic  Cornell  school,  started  in  this  same  year,  that  Boston  University  presented 
to  Harvard. 
'  In  1913  it  had  virtually  no  law  clerks  among  its  students. 
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University  of  Pittsburgh — which  now  schedules  the  bulk  of  its  class- 
room work  for  afternoon  hours,  contains  an  unusually  large  proportion 
of  law  clerks  and  can  accordingly  claim  to  be  a  "half  and  half"  rather 
than  a  part-time  school;  but  it  is  significant  that  even  here  a  change  to 
the  orthodox  schedule  of  morning  hours  has  recently  been  under  dis- 
cussion. In  general,  the  attempt  to  rely  upon  the  law  office  as  an  efficient 
educational  factor  has  brought  only  disappointment.' 

The  idea,  however,  that  theoretical  instruction  shall  be  correlated 
with  some  sort  of  practical  activity  pursued  outside  of  the  school  is 
absolutely  in  line  with  modern  theories  of  educational  organization  in 
other  fields.^  Its  revival  in  legal  education  was  an  attempt  to  remedy 
the  weakness,  on  the  side  of  practical  expertness,  that  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  characterize  young  law  school  graduates  to-day.  Had  this 
scheme  of  educational  organization  received  a  fair  trial,  we  might  be 
wiser  than  we  now  are.  We  might  not  still  be  groping  for  some  means  of 
remedying  this  defect.  Instead,  law  offices  dropped  out  of  the  machinery 
of  legal  education  as  completely  in  the  case  of  the  city  as  in  the  case 
of  the  country  schools.  Then  both  types  of  schools  tried  to  cover  part 
of  the  ground  formerly  left  to  the  offices  by  giving  formal  courses  in 
legal  procedure  as  distinguished  from  substantive  law — the  "national" 
law  schools  less  than  the  others,  but  all  to  some  extent,  and  all  neces- 
sarily in  a  theoretical  way.  Eventually,  the  country  model  was  intro- 
duced into  the  cities,  which  after  this  often  contained  both  full-time 
and  part-time  schools.  Dissimilar  as  are  these  two  types  of  schools  from 
this  one  point  of  view,  they  resemble  one  another  in  having  little  or 
no  relation  to  the  law  office  and  in  giving  little  or  none  of  the  practical 
training  formerly  provided  here.  While  these  two  types  of  schools  com- 
peted against  one  another,  the  original  characteristic  type  of  city  school, 
whose  students  devoted  all  their  time  to  their  Liw  studies,  though  not 
all  their  time  to  the  work  of  the  .school  itself,  was  unfortunately  allowed 
to  perish. 

More  serious,  however,  than  the  extinction  of  a  promising  rival  type, 
was  the  condition  in  which  the  new  part-time  school  itself  wiis  left.  The 
loss  of  the  law  office  element  in  the  training  of  its  students  was  too  grad- 

•  "  I  have  seen  enough  of  trying  tx)  do  both  office  and  law  school  at  the  same  time  to 
be  certain  that  there  is  no  good  in  that."  Joseph  H.  Choate,  in  E.  S.  Martin's  Life, 
II,  193. 

*  Compare,  for  instance,  the  combination  of  factory  with  school  work  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati  School  of  Engineering.  As  a  result  of  the  system  of  military  train- 
ing devised  for  the  late  war,  this  idea  has  recently  received  a  great  impetus. 
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ual  to  be  noticed  while  the  change  was  under  way;  and  when  it  was 
finally  recognized,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  a  year  of  full-time 
work  and  a  year  of  part-time  work  was  not  sharply  defined  and  could  not 
be  expressed  in  precise  mathematical  terms.  Even  to-day  no  one  can  say 
definitely  how  many  years  of  part-time  work  are  the  educational  equi- 
valent of  one  year  of  full-time  work,  all  other  conditions  remaining  the 
same,  nor  even  whether  such  an  equivalence  is  theoretically  possible,  by 
any  increase  in  the  number  of  years  devoted  to  relatively  superficial 
work.  All  that  one  can  assert  positively  is  that  a  part-time  year  is  less 
than  a  full-time  year,  and  that  if  quantitative  measurements  are  to  be 
attempted  at  all,  the  essential  difference  between  these  two  units  should 
never  be  forgotten.  The  average  student,  to  whose  capacity  the  stand- 
ards of  a  school  must  adapt  themselves,  can  crowd  only  just  so  much 
work  of  any  sort  into  a  single  year.  If  a  portion  of  his  time  and  energy 
is  diverted  to  the  task  of  supporting  himself,  he  can  accomplish  that 
much  less  toward  mastering  the  science  of  the  law.  An  increase  in  the 
number  of  hours  of  classroom  instruction  which  the  part-time  student 
undergoes  during  the  year  may  enable  him  to  cover  a  wider  field  in  an 
even  more  supei"ficial  manner  than  before,  but  it  does  not  alter  the  es- 
sential inequality  between  his  "year"  and  the  year  of  the  average  stu- 
dent in  a  full-time  law  school.  The  two  units  of  measurement  are  radi- 
cally different,  and  should  never  be  thought  of  as  being  the  same.  Far 
better  to  ignore  quantitative  standards  altogether,  and  pay  attention 
only  to  the  character  of  the  student  body  and  the  competence  of  the 
faculty,  than  to  compare  measurements  made  with  different  scales. 

TTie  yardstick  is  too  much  used  in  education  at  best,  because  of  the 
charm  that  definite  figures  have  for  the  average  mind.  Spiritual  impon- 
derables, though  more  important,  are  also  more  difficult  to  estimate,  and 
tend  to  be  overlooked  in  the  search  for  fallacious  precision.  Yet  decry 
this  abuse  of  quantitative  measurements  though  we  may,  we  cannot 
avoid  employing  them  to  some  extent.  A  degree  course  can  hardly  be 
understood  unless  the  time  required  for  its  completion  is  measured  in 
some  rough  and  ready  way.  A  sufficiently  accurate  measurement  seemed, 
at  first,  to  be  provided  by  a  bald  statement  of  the  number  of  years  re- 
quired to  receive  a  degree.  The  public  thought  in  these  terms,  rather 
than  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  law  work  that  a  student  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  accomplish  under  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the 
school.  Part-time  schools  offering  instruction  during  evening  or  after- 
noon hours,  outwardly  the  equal  of  full-time  schools  having  courses  of 
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equal  length,  were  really  much  more  superficial  in  their  work,  without 
anybody — not  even  themselves — fully  realizing  their  inferiority.  Thus 
they  reached  the  deplorable  position  that  they  occupy  to-day —  that  of 
being  merely  cheapened  copies  of  the  regular  full-time  model.  A  recent 
movement  to  increase  the  length  of  the  evening  course  beyond  that  of 
the  standard  day  course'  is  to  be  commended  as  a  step  toward  making 
possible  the  betterment  of  these  schools,  but  should  not  be  allowed  to 
obscure  their  inherent  limitations. 

1  TheUniversity  of  Minnesota,  originally  maintaining  parallel  day  and  eveningcourses 
of  two  years,  increased  the  length  of  its  evening  course  to  three  years  in  1892.  The  first 
night  school  to  establish  a  three-year  course,  when  the  prevailing  day  standard  was 
two  years,  seems  to  have  been  the  Chicago  College  of  Law  (Chicago  Kent)  in  1888. 
The  first  to  establish  a  four-year  course  was  the  Temple  University  law  school  of  Phil- 
adelphia, in  1895. 

In  1920-21,  out  of  a  total  of  62  schools  offering  evening  instruction,  either  alone  or 
in  connection  with  day  courses,  9  offered  a  two-year  course,  27  a  three-year  course, 
25  a  four-year  course,  and  the  College  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Southern  California 
offered  a  course  covering  four  academic  years  and  three  intermediate  summers — 
equivalent  to  five  academic  years. 

Since  1912  the  period  of  study  required  by  the  Massachusetts  bar  admission  rules 
has  been  four  years  in  place  of  three,  for  study  pursued  in  an  evening  law  school,  or 
by  applicants  who  have  devoted  a  substantial  part  of  their  time  to  other  occupations. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

GENERAL  RELATION  OF  THE  LAW  SCHOOL  TO  THE 
PROFESSION  AND  THE  STATE 

WE  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  the  American  law  school  in  its 
proper  perspective,  against  the  background  of  political  and  ed- 
ucational controversy  out  of  which  it  emerged,  and  by  which  its  devel- 
opment is  still  conditioned.  The  policy  adopted  by  the  several  states 
toward  legal  education  in  general,  and  toward  this  new  type  of  legal 
education  in  particular,  has  been  the  result  of  conflicting  forces  differ- 
ently emphasized  in  different  states  at  different  times,  but  appearing 
and  prevailing  everywhere  in  the  same  general  sequence. 


1.  Unsuccessful  Efforts  to  differentiate  the  Profession  ivithoui  Reference  to 

Law  Schools 

To  begin  with,  educational  considerations  have  always  urged  a  long 
and  rigorous  course  of  preparatory  training  before  a  neophyte  should 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
a  professional  bar.  Political  considerations  have  always  ui'ged  that  the 
creation  and  the  administration  of  law,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  well- 
being  of  the  average  citizen,  cannot  be  safely  entrusted  to  a  separate 
class,  but  must  be  kept  within  the  reach  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Prior  to  the  rise  of  law  schools,  the  obvious  solution  was  to 
distinguisli  between  two  types  of  lawyers.  The  precise  English  distinc- 
tion between  barristers  and  attorneys  or  solicitors,  although  attempted 
in  several  states,  was  not  suited  to  the  simple  organization  of  Amer- 
ican society.  It  lacked  the  support  that  has  enabled  it  to  survive  in 
the  old  country — the  Inns  of  Court,  a  central  highly  privileged  in- 
stitution, hallowed  by  tradition,  that  existed  for  the  special  purpose 
of  training  barristers.  Independently  of  this  line  of  division,  however, 
English  attorneys  were  originally  distinguished  among  themselves 
according  to  the  courts  in  which  they  were  privileged  to  appear.  At 
a  time  when  advocacy  (trial  work)  was  a  relatively  more  important 
feature  of  private  law  practice  than  it  is  to-day,  there  was  also  the 
further  distinction  that  in  the  lower  courts  the  privilege  of  audience 
was  enjoyed  by  both  attorneys  and  barristers,  while  in  the  upper  courts 
of  Westminster  it  was  open  to  barristers  only.  It  seemed  logical,  ac- 
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cordingly,  to  introduce  into  this  country  a  corresponding  distinction 
between  the  bar  or  bars  of  the  lower  courts  and  that  of  the  upper 
court.  From  the  upper  bar  it  was  hoped  that  the  judges  themselves 
would  be  chosen,  as  in  England.  Jefferson,  quite  as  strongly  as  any 
New  England  Federalist,  cherished  this  ideal.  In  an  interesting  letter 
addressed  to  George  Wythe,  in  1779,  relative  to  their  new  rules  of  ad- 
mission for  Virginia,  he  wrote: 

"  I  think  the  bar  of  the  Genei-al  Court  a  proper  and  an  excel- 
lent nursery  for  future  judges  if  it  be  so  regulated  as  that  science 
may  be  encouraged  and  may  live  there.  But  this  can  never  be  if 
an  inundation  of  insects  is  permitted  to  come  from  the  county 
courts  and  consume  the  harvest."* 

He  attempted  to  preserve  this  division,  however,  merely  by  contin- 
uing a  colonial  prohibition  against  practicing  both  in  lower  and  in 
upper  courts.  This  was  promptly  repealed;  and  his  uniform  and  super- 
symmetrical  system  of  admitting  applicants  to  the  bar  on  the  sole  basis 
of  their  ability  to  pass  an  examination  proved  entirely  inadequate  to 
improve  even  the  breed  of  insects.  The  Jacksonian  democracy  found 
its  spokesmen  in  lawyers  trained  under  this  system  in  the  South  and 
West,  but  the  professional  bar  was  sacrificed  in  the  process. 

In  the  northern  states,  on  the  other  hand,  the  theory  of  a  profes- 
sion divided  along  court  lines  was  given  a  thorough  trial,  and  failed. 
The  elaborate  gradations  of  the  bar,  each  with  its  corresponding  period 
of  training  piled  one  on  the  other  up  to  dizzy  heights,  were  recognized 
as  a  monopolistic  device.  Especially  in  view  of  our  elaborate  system  of 
appeals,  the  privilege  of  practicing  in  a  lower  court  is  worth  little  to 
one  who  cannot  take  his  case  higher.  The  principle  on  which  the  divi- 
sion was  made  was  unsound,  even  if  those  in  charge  of  the  system  had 
been  animated  by  broader  views.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  natural  tend- 
encies of  professional  control  asserted  themselves.  Too  much  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  guarding  the  sacred  portals  of  the  bar.  Too  little 
assistance  was  rendered  to  forces  that  sought  to  liberalize  our  political 
and  juristic  stnacture.  In  sharp  contrast  with  the  inefficient  idealism 
that  characterized  the  more  democratic  states,  the  northeastern  states 
developed  a  bar  which  though  divided  in  theory  was  unified  in  fact,  a 
bar  permeate<l  with  noble  professional  traditions,  the  loss  of  which  we 

1  Writingt  of  Thotruu  Jefferson,  ed.  P.  L.  Ford,  1893,  II,  166.  The  contemptuous  ref- 
erence to  lower-court  practitioners,  from  a  man  of  Jefferson's  broad  sympathies,  is 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  condition  of  the  lower  bar  in  Colonial  Virpinia. 
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still  regret.  But  the  price  that  these  communities  had  to  pay  was  some- 
thing approaching  political  stagnation. 

The  contrast  was  only  for  a  time,  however.  The  political  argument 
triumphed  over  educational  considerations  even  when  these  latter  were 
backed  by  a  socially  and  politically  influential  professional  class.  The 
professional  bar  was  destroyed  with  all  the  good  and  all  the  bad  in  it — 
its  insistence  upon  thorough  training  and  its  selfish  exclusiveness,  its 
high  ethical  standards  and  its  narrow  political  vision.  Only  in  states 
where  it  had  abused  its  privileges  least  did  some  semblance  of  it  remain, 
protected  by  requirements  of  definite  but  brief  periods  of  training. 
Broadly  speaking,  everywhere,  both  north  and  south,  the  legal  profes- 
sion was  replaced  by  the  individual  lawyer,  serving  in  private  prac- 
tice his  clients,  in  public  life  his  constituents.  A  nominal  bar  examina- 
tion— supplemented  in  some  states  by  a  still  more  nominal  second 
examination  before  admission  to  the  highest  court — was  a  mere  his- 
torical relic  inherited  from  the  time  when  there  had  been  a  genuine 
bar.  Formerly  either  the  profession  itself  or  the  state  had  undertaken 
to  ensure  that  those  who  enjoyed  a  lawyer's  privileges  were  trained  to 
discharge  his  responsibilities.  Under  the  new  dispensation  the  easily 
gained  privilege  meant  little,  and  the  surviving  fiction  of  professional 
or  public  responsibility  meant  less.  The  chief  practical  effect  of  per- 
petuating the  tradition  of  formal  "admission  to  the  bar,"  instead  of 
frankly  declaring  that  anybody  might  practice  law,  was  to  replace  one 
unrealized  ideal  by  another.  The  unsuccessful  effort  to  construct  a  bar 
that  should  be  divided  and  differentiated  according  to  the  functions  it 
performs  was  to  be  followed  by  a  later  and  still  less  successful  effort  to 
build  up  a  unitary  profession.  We  came  to  assume  without  discussion 
that  there  is  or  can  be  a  standardized  lawyer,  so  to  speak — an  object 
to  be  treated  with  scnipulous  uniformity  by  the  state,  whatever  be  the 
precise  form  of  treatment. 

All  this  was  not  so  wholly  regrettable  as  it  may  at  fii"st  appear.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  England  from  which  we  inherited 
our  institutions  was  in  no  sense  a  democracy.  It  would  have  been  sur- 
prising if  an  institution  so  closely  connected  with  political  rights  as  is 
the  legal  profession  could  have  survived  our  political  transformation 
without  being  itself  profoundly  modified.  It  is  a  pity,  on  some  accounts, 
that  the  old  bar  should  have  let  itself  become  identified  in  the  public 
mind  chiefly  with  the  idea  of  privilege,  and  so  have  put  itself  in  the 
way  of  being  destroyed  more  completely  than  it  need  have  been.  Yet 
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this  destruction  was  by  no  means  an  unmixed  evil.  The  old  tradition  of 
a  professional  "bar" — a  literal  barrier  intervening  between  the  profes- 
sional order  of  lawyers  and  the  public  outside — had  to  be  weakened, 
before  it  could  be  replaced  by  the  modern  ideal  of  public  servants  pro- 
ceeding from  and  responsible  to  the  people  at  large.  And  it  was  neces- 
sary to  rid  ourselves  of  an  antiquated  and  unworkable  distinction  be- 
tween lower-court  and  upper-court  lawyers — it  was  necessary,  perhaps, 
even  to  forget  that  lawyers  can  be  distinguished  from  one  another  at  all 
— in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  more  intelligently  conceived  lines  of  divi- 
sion, based  not  on  paper  rules  but  on  popularly  respected  institutions. 


2.  Unsuccessful  Efforts  to  maintain  a  Unitari)  Bar  in  Face  of  the  Actual 
Divisions  produced  by  Diff'erent  Types  of  Lam  Schools 
Such  an  institution  existed  in  the  American  college.  Even  when  the 
only  part  played  by  the  college  in  training  lawyers  had  been  to  offer 
to  those  who  could  afford  it  the  privilege  of  a  classical  education,  this 
had  resulted  in  dividing  the  profession  into  two  groups.  Those  who  had 
enjoyed  the  educational  and  social  benefits  of  a  college  course  tended 
to  carry  off  the  higher  rewards  both  of  private  practice  and  of  public 
life.  This  division  was  none  the  less  a  real  one  for  not  being  explicitly 
recognized  in  the  formal  organization  of  the  bar,  or  for  not  being 
absolutely  hard  and  fast  in  its  practical  operation.  When  the  colleges 
took  the  further  step  of  lending  their  financial  or  moral  support  to  law 
schools  proper,  the  germ  of  another  possible  distinction  appeared  — a 
distinction,  namely,  between  lawyers  who  had  received  their  technical 
training  under  a  practitioner  and  those  who  had  been  educated  in  a 
systematically  organized  institution.  Since,  however,  these  institutions 
were  themselves  conducted  by  practitioners,  this  distinction  did  not 
at  first  amount  to  much,  and  to  the  extent  thatit  was  later  recognized 
it  was  regarded  as  a  distinction  of  quality  rather  than  of  type,  with 
the  advantage  all  in  favor  of  the  law  schools.  The  middle  states,  it  is 
true,  preferred  their  traditional  system  for  a  time,  and  even  Harvard 
professed  at  first  to  give  only  part  of  a  lawyer's  training  in  its  school. 
As  an  incident,  however,  to  the  general  degradation  of  the  bar,  the 
value  of  office  training  everywhere  diminished.  The  school  was  seen  to 
be  doing  the  work  formerly  done  bv  the  law  office,  and  doing  it  more 
efficiently  than  the  law  office  could.  Finally,  the  schools  were  organized 
centi-es,  capable  of  exercising  a  political  leverage  through  their  grad- 
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uates  and  through  the  friends  of  the  university  at  large,  while  the  prac- 
titioners were  disorganized  and  weak.  Hence  the  ease  with  which  changes 
in  bar  admission  rules  were  secured  from  the  legislature  or  the  courts 
— changes  which  either  put  the  schools  on  an  equality  with  other  meth- 
ods of  training,  or  even  gave  theni  a  positive  advantage.  The  theoreti- 
cally indefensible  exemption  of  law  school  graduates  from  the  regular 
state  bar  examinations  thus  became  rooted  in  many  states.  Schools  with 
an  established  reputation,  like  Harvard  and  Virginia,  prospered  by  rely- 
ing only  on  themselves,  but  weaker  institutions,  especially  those  with 
only  a  local  appeal,  were  strongly  tempted  to  seek  state  assistance. 

Now,  so  long  as  no  educational  standards  existed  other  than  those 
that  the  schools  themselves  imposed,  it  was  natural  and  proper  that 
they  should  be  given  all  they  asked  for.  Primitive  though  they  seem 
to  us  to-day,  they  were  the  torchbearers  of  legal  education  throughout 
the  land.  The  immediate  result  of  the  democratic  onslaught  had  been 
to  deprive  the  greater  number  of  practitioners  and  judges  of  all  sense 
of  professional  responsibility.  The  bar,  it  cannot  be  too  often  empha- 
sized, had  ceased  to  exist  except  in  a  purely  fictitious  sense.  In  the 
absence  of  external  sanctions  each  lawyer  and  each  judge  became  the 
arbiter  of  his  own  conduct,  and  was  checked  only  by  such  negative  re- 
strictions of  decency  as  his  individual  conscience  bade  him  maintain. 
The  notion  that  he  ought  to  step  outside  the  narrow  path  of  fidelity 
to  his  client  or  to  his  official  task,  for  the  pui-pose  of  rendering  ser- 
vice to  his  profession  or  to  the  state,  was  entirely  foreign  to  prevailing 
habits  of  thought.  I  need  only  allude  briefly  to  the  actual  corruption 
that  ensued,  especially  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  Civil 
War,  and  to  the  various  steps  that  were  taken  to  remedy  it.  The 
point  here  emphasized  is  that  this  corruption  was  properly  ascribed, 
in  part,  to  the  absence  of  a  genuine  legal  profession.  The  establish- 
ment of  selective  bar  associations  meant  that  it  was  then  for  the  first 
time  recognized  that  among  the  responsibilities  which  the  democra- 
tized body  of  lawyei's  had  proved  incapable  of  discharging  was  respon- 
sibility for  the  education  of  its  recruits.  Care  for  this  devolves  at  least 
as  appropriately  upon  the  existing  members  of  a  profession,  when  such 
an  institution  exists,  as  it  does  upon  a  university  that  is  concerned  with 
all  branches  of  human  knowledge.  It  is  only  through  cooperation  be- 
tween a  school  which  intelligently  devises  the  means,  and  a  profession 
which  properly  defines  the  ends,  that  sound  professional  training  can 
be  established.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  legal  education  was  at  a  low 
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ebb  because,  of  these  two  necessary  institutions,  only  the  law  school 
existed.  Bearing  thus  the  entire  burden,  it  did  the  best  it  could.  It 
received,  and  it  deserved,  every  encouragement. 

When,  however,  there  arose  a  new  profession,  organized  in  selective 
bar  associations,  then  the  matter  wore  an  entirely  different  aspect. 
This  new  profession  was  properly  critical  of  the  schools  on  general 
grounds,  holding  that  they  were  superficial  and  perfunctory,  that  they 
did  not  thoroughly  teach  their  students  law.  The  profession  accord- 
ingly initiated  steps  designed  to  make  the  schools,  and  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  preparation  for  the  bar,  better.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
however,  it  was  necessary  for  the  active  practitioners  not  merely  to 
regain  control  of  the  field  of  legal  education,  by  abolishing  the  diploma 
privilege  possessed  by  many  schools  and  substituting  stringent  bar  ex- 
aminations conducted  by  themselves.  If  a  new  and  improved  system  of 
bar  preparation  was  to  be  instituted  under  professional  control,  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  answer  also  such  specific  questions  as  these: 
Should  credit  be  given  for  law  school  work  in  a  school  situated  outside 
of  the  state.''  Should  supplementary  work  in  an  office  be  required .'' 
What  should  be  the  character  of  the  questions  set  in  examination.'' 
Should  applicants  be  appraised  on  the  basis  of  the  information,  or  of 
the  reasoning  powers,  disclosed  in  their  answers  to  these  questions .''  It 
was  necessary,  in  short,  to  face  the  whole  problem  of  what  kind  of  law 
and  of  lawyers  was  to  be  tested  by  the  state  examinations.  Prevailingly 
the  preference  of  the  profession  has  been  for  the  local  law,  with  em- 
phasis upon  information  and  practical  expertness  rather  than  upon 
reasoning  power ;  and  many  schools  have  accepted  this  ideal  as  their 
own.  Other  schools,  however,  during  the  period  when  they  were  free 
from  outside  interference,  had  developed  independent  views  as  to  the 
type  of  training  they  pi'oposed  to  provide.  Not  docile  followei-s  but 
would-be  leaders  of  the  profession,  they  have  fought,  through  their 
faculties  and  graduates,  in  defense  of  their  ideals,  first  in  the  legisla- 
tures and  gradually  also  in  the  bar  associations  and  in  the  courts. 
They  have  been  opposed  by  older  members  of  the  bar,  and  by  judges 
naturally  chosen  from  among  these  —  men  educated  in  a  different  way 
and  tending  to  regard  the  problem  from  a  different  angle.  The  result 
has  been  a  continuing  controversy  between  certain  leading  law  schools, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  bulk  of  the  profession  with  its  satellite  schools, 
on  the  other,  over  the  proper  method  of  devising  and  administering 
rules  of  bar  admission. 
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This  controversy  has  sometimes  flared  up  violently,  sometimes  sub- 
sided into  an  armed  truce.  Its  present  status  is  that  the  leading  schools 
have  won  their  main  point  of  being  allowed  to  develop  freely  without 
professional  interference.  When  they  have  lost  or  voluntarily  relin- 
quished the  privilege  of  having  all  their  graduates  exempted  from  the 
regular  bar  examinations,  they  have  succeeded  in  having  these  exam- 
inations conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  discriminate  against 
those  of  their  graduates  who  from  their  own  point  of  view  are  the  best 
prepared.  The  prestige  of  these  institutions  is  now  so  gi'eat  that  courts 
and  bar  examining  authorities  dare  not  defy  them  by  actually  penal- 
izing their  type  of  training.  This  main  point  has  been  won,  however, 
at  the  cost  of  converting  the  bar  examination  into  something  that  is 
of  little  positive  benefit  to  any  type  of  school.  Professional  opinion  is 
still  far  from  being  convinced  that  the  type  of  training  provided  by 
these  leading  schools  is  the  only  type  of  legal  education  of  which  the 
community  stands  in  need.  The  state  authorities  are  equally  unwilling 
to  discriminate  against  the  best  prepared  graduates  of  other  schools, 
which  also  can  put  pressure  upon  them,  and  incidentally  represent  a 
kind  of  legal  education  with  which  they  ai'e  more  familiar.  The  solu- 
tion they  have  adopted  is  to  institute  a  generalized  test,  supposed  to 
be  equally  suited  to  all,  but  in  reality  of  a  sort  that  is  quite  ineffective 
to  weed  out  either  the  more  poorly  prepared  applicants  from  good  law 
schools  of  any  type,  or  applicants  who  are  unfit  to  practice  because  they 
have  been  prepared  in  bad  law  schools.  They  do  this  the  more  readily 
because,  outwardly,  there  is  no  great  difference  between  the  curricula  of 
the  several  types  of  law  schools,  this  being  almost  the  only  respect  in 
which  all  schools  have  followed  their  leadei-s.  Basing  supei-ficial  tests 
upon  this  standardized  curriculum,  accordingly,  ignoring  the  vital  dif- 
ferences which  actually  exist  among  the  schools,  and  operating  under 
the  fetish  of  a  uniform  examination  leading  into  a  unitary  bar,  the 
present  system  of  professional  control  serves  only  to  encourage  some 
sort  of  law  school  education,  in  some  amount,  as  against  pure  office 
training.  Except  for  a  more  general  insistence  upon  three  years  of  law 
study,  and  upon  some  general  education,  the  relation  between  the 
schools  and  the  state  examining  authorities  is  virtujdly  the  same 
to-day  as  it  was  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  when  there  really  was  no  great 
difference  between  the  schools,  and  the  encouragement  of  law  school 
training  in  general  was  all  that  was  needed. 

Meanwhile,  with  the  rapid  multiplication  of  law  schools,  this  once 
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vaguely  apprehended  division  of  the  profession  into  the  two  groups  of 
school-trained  and  office- trained  men  is  rapidly  ceasing  to  have  any 
substantial  importance.  In  states  with  a  large  urban  population,  suited 
to  the  development  of  law  schools,  there  will  soon  be  hardly  enough 
pure  office-trained  men  among  the  younger  members  of  the  bar  to 
count'  The  distinction,  on  the  other  hand,  between  the  different  types 
of  law  schools  which  prepare  for  admission  to  practice  has  now  become 
one  which,  if  our  admission  systems  are  to  have  any  relation  to  reality, 
can  no  longer  be  ignored.  It  is  a  distinction  that  has  overtaken  and 
absorbed,  as  one  of  its  details,  the  continuous  practical  recognition 
of  the  difference  between  lawyers  who  have  been  through  college  and 
those  who  have  not.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  genuine  differentiation  among 
lawyers  which,  in  defiance  of  legal  theory,  now  exists,  and  makes  of 
American  legal  practitioners,  not  a  united  bar  but  a  heterogeneous 
body. 

3.  Development  of  Important  Variations  among  Law  Schools 
As  regards  the  subjects  studied  in  the  law  school  itself  (the  specific 
courses  offered  in  Contracts,  Torts,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from  the  entire 
coui-se  of  preparation,  including  preliminary  general  education  and  sub- 
sequent practical  office  work),  such  variations  as  now  exist  between  the 
schools  are  relatively  unimportant  Some  schools  have  attempted,  more 
or  less  successfully,  to  broaden  their  curriculum  by  the  inclusion  of 
"borderland"  subjects  such  as  international  law  and  jurisprudence,  by 
cultivating  statutory  and  administrative  law,  or  by  instituting  gen- 
uine practical  work  in  connection  with  Legal  Aid  societies.  There  is 
some  variation  also  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  traditional  moot  court 
work,  or  practice  in  drafting  written  instruments  or  in  "finding  the 
law."  Under  present  conditions,  however,  no  law  school  can,  in  its  reg- 
ular professional  course,  devote  great  attention  to  such  matters.  The 
path  indicated  by  Harvard,  rather  than  by  the  early  Virginia  institu- 
tions, has  been  followed  by  all  the  schools.  Their  main  activities  are 
devoted  to  instruction  in  the  relatively  narrow,  though  exceedingly 
important  and  difficult,  field  of  the  judge-made  technical  law.  Within 
this  domain  there  is  again  much  variation  in  the  richness  of  the  cur- 
riculum offered.  Some  schools,  through  addition  of  new  technical  courses 
or  subdivision  of  old  ones,  or  through  increase  in  the  number  of  hours 

J  In  1921  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  stated  that  95  per  cent  of 
their  applicants  had  law  school  attendance  to  their  credit. 
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devoted  to  a  standard  topic,  offer  a  much  richer  curriculum  than  do 
others.  These  variations  are  involved  with  the  devices  of  an  elective 
system,  or  of  the  giving  of  part  of  the  instruction  only  in  alternate 
years  in  order  to  make  the  enrichment  possible,  and  have  their  origin 
rather  in  the  financial  resources  at  the  command  of  the  institution  than 
in  a  conflict  of  educational  ideals.  All  such  distinctions  will  he  here 
ignored  in  order  to  bring  into  greater  prominence  more  fundamental 
lines  of  division. 

Similarly,  the  movement  to  increase  the  length  of  the  law  school 
coui-se,  and  to  requii'e  at  least  a  high  school  education  for  entrance 
into  the  school,  has  been  a  general  one  that  has  affected  all  law  schools 
alike.  The  few  schools  which,  because  of  inadequate  bar  admission  pro- 
visions, still  fall  below  the  now  generally  accepted  minimum  standard 
of  four  years  in  a  high  school,  followed  by  three  years  in  the  law  school, 
are  mere  anachronisms.  The  one  substantial  service  rendered  by  the 
bar  associations,  in  their  undiscriminating  attitude  toward  schools  of 
every  type,  has  been  to  bring  about  this  situation. 

The  important  lines  of  division,  the  gradual  development  of  which 
has  been  traced  in  the  preceding  pages,  have>  been  four.  They  origi- 
nated in  departures  from  the  traditional  practitioners'  conception  of 
legal  education,  which  may  be  thus  defined:  The  local  law  of  the  juris- 
diction (including  its  practical  application)  was  to  be  taught  (in  so  far 
as  theoretical  teaching  is  profitable),  by  means  of  textbooks,  to  stu- 
dents who  devoted  their  entire  time  to  the  law,  and  who  might  or  might 
not  be  college  graduates. 

The  first  innovation,  made  by  Harvard  from  the  beginning,  was  to 
substitute  in  this  formula  national  for  local  or  severely  practical  law. 
Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  this  was  the  only  departure  from  the  accepted 
formula  and  was  not  maintained  even  by  Harvard  with  complete  con- 
sistency. Some  attention  was  paid  here  to  local  law.  At  the  same  time 
Harvard  textbooks  were  used  in  other  schools.  Neither  this  distinction, 
accordingly,  nor  the  further  differences,  now  virtually  obliterated,  be- 
tween country  law  schools  which  commanded  the  entire  time  of  their 
students  and  city  schools  which  shared  tliis  time  with  law  offices,  were 
of  sufficient  importance  to  impair  the  generalization  that  all  law  schools 
during  this  period  were  very  much  alike.  The  proclaiming  of  the  na- 
tional ideal  was  none  the  less  a  highly  significant  fact,  particularly 
when  considered  in  the  light  of  later  developments. 

The  next  two  important  innovations  were  the  adoption  by  certain 
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schools  of  the  case  method  of  instruction  as  a  substitute  for  text- 
books, and  the  establishment  of  late-afternoon  and  evening  law  schools 
avowedly  intended  for  students  engaged  in  other  occupations.  These 
two  developments  originated,  as  we  have  seen,  immediately  after  the 
Civil  War,  almost  simultaneously,  the  one  at  Harvard  and  the  other 
in  Washington,  D.C.;  and  a  further  parallel  appears  in  the  fact  that 
neither  found  much  favor  elsewhere  until,  about  1890,  events  occurred 
in  New  York  City  which  brought  them  into  vogue.  Prominent  local 
practitioners  and  the  authorities  of  Columbia  University  endorsed  the 
case  method  at  just  about  the  same  time  that  the  successful  Metropolis 
night  law  school,  soon  absorbed  by  New  York  University,  was  started. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  case  method  was  also  attempted  in  this 
latter  institution,  these  two  movements  were  inherently  antithetic. 
If  political  and  humanitarian  considerations  justify  the  organization  of 
law  schools  in  the  particular  interest  of  young  men  who  are  able  to  de- 
vote only  part  of  their  time  to  their  studies,  these  same  considerations 
make  it  illegitimate  for  such  schools  to  employ  an  instructional  method 
whose  successful  operation  demands  from  its  students  abundant  outside 
preparation.  A  certain  coiTespondence  also  can  be  traced  between  this 
line  of  division  among  law  schools  and  that  which  is  determined  by 
their  relative  preference  for  national  or  for  local  law.  There  is  no  in- 
herent reason  why  the  case  method  should  not  be  applied  to  the  teaching 
of  local  law.  It  originated,  however,  in  a  national  law  school,  and  the 
same  type  of  scholarly  mind  that  is  interested  in  critically  tracing  the 
law  to  its  sources  is  apt  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  replacing  local 
variations  by  a  legal  system  that  is  uniform  for  all  the  states.  The  case 
method  and  the  national  ideals  naturally  supplement  and  fortify  each 
other.  Similarly,  in  part-time  schools  the  students  are  especially  desir- 
ous that  their  instruction  shall  be  serviceable  for  immediate  practical 
use.  The  law  of  the  jurisdiction  as  it  already  is,  including  procedural 
details,  receives  therefore  greater  emphasis  in  these  institutions. 

Finally,  after  1890,  came  the  fourth  and  last  important  development 
when,  again  under  Harvard's  lead,  a  considerable  number  of  law  schools 
elected  to  receive  only  students  who  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  pre- 
liminary college  training.  Tlie  wide  variations  in  the  amount  of  this 
training  insisted  upon  for  admission  to  regular  standing,  as  well  as  the 
exceptions  frequently  allowed  in  favor  of  special  students,  or  of  can- 
didates for  a  special  degree,  have  sprung  in  part  from  fear  of  losing 
students  to  other  institutions  in  case  too  much  was  required.  In  part 
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also  they  have  sprung  from  a  failure  to  agree  as  to  the  purpose  which 
college  training  serves,  or,  after  the  colleges  themselves  have  been  im- 
proved, can  be  made  to  serve,  in  the  education  of  Americati  lawyers. 
Some  schools  see  in  the  colleges  merely  a  carrier  for  certain  important 
elements  in  a  complete  legal  curriculum,  such  as  history,  government 
and  economics,  which,  because  of  the  present  condition  of  our  technical 
law,  are  necessarily  excluded  from  the  law  school  itself.  If  this  is  all  that 
is  demanded,  one,  or  at  most  two, college  years  will  suffice.  Other  schools, 
on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  the  function  of  college  training  is  to  do 
all  this,  and  at  the  same  time  something  more;  not  merely  to  supply  the 
omitted  elements  of  a  complete  legal  cuniculum,  but  also  to  provide  a 
liberal  education  in  fields  of  study  which  have  little  or  no  connection 
with  the  lawyer's  chosen  work,  and  which  for  this  very  reason  he  ought 
to  cultivate  for  the  purpose  of  developing  into  a  better  citizen  and  a 
happier  individual.  To  those  who  cherish  this  broader  conception  of  the 
purpose  of  college  training,  three  college  years  seem  none  too  long  a  pe- 
riod in  which  to  accomplish  the  results  desired  — although  perhaps  long 
enough,  taking  into  consideration  the  length  of  the  subsequent  tech- 
nical course.  The  question  at  issue  is  essentially  whether  one  subscribes 
to  German  or  to  English  ideals  in  higher  education.  The  German  uni- 
versity ideal  of  teaching  a  lawyer  only  law,  interpreted  in  its  broadest 
sense,  is  the  more  economical  of  time,  and  when  the  college  years  have 
been  properly  adjusted  to  the  end  in  view,  will  give  us  better  lawyers  than 
we  now  have.  The  English  ideal  of  encouraging  the  student  to  become 
something  more  than  a  very  good  lawyer  is  more  in  harmony  with  the 
traditions  that  hitherto  have  predominantly  moulded  our  civilization. 
For  practical  purposes,  because  of  the  bearing  of  the  requirement 
upon  the  law  student's  participation  in  undergraduate  social  and  ath- 
letic activities,  the  distinction  between  two  years  and  one  year  of  col- 
lege preparation  is  greater  than  that  between  three  years  and  two  years, 
or  between  one  year  and  none.  As  a  step  toward  a  tentative  division 
of  the  schools  into  broad  groups  it  will  be  convenient,  therefore,  to  de- 
nominate all  schools  that  require  as  much  as  two  years  college  for  ad- 
mission as  "high-entrance"  schools,  and  to  treat  further  distinctions 
in  this  respect  as  variations  which,  though  of  considerable  importance, 
may  be  disregarded  from  this  point  of  view;  just  as,  among  part-time 
schools,  no  account  need  be  taken  of  the  subordinate  distinction  be- 
tween schools  which  hold  their  classroom  sessions  in  the  late  afternoon 
hours  and  pure  evening  schools,  accessible  to  a  still  greater  number  of 
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students.  High-entrance  schools,  thus  defined,  are  nearly  always  schools 
that  offer  full-time  and  only  full-time  work;  since  the  recent  aban- 
donment of  evening  instruction  by  the  Universities  of  Minnesota  and 
Washington,  there  are  only  three  exceptions.'  Because  of  the  more  ma- 
ture student  body  thus  secured,  schools  with  high  entrance  require- 
ments are  also  better  qualified,  than  are  other  full-time  schools,  to 
employ  the  case  method. 

4.  Four  Broadly  Distinguished  Types  of  Lam  Schools 
It  is  clear  that  this  constant  tendency  to  diversification,  naturally  oc- 
curring among  institutions  that  have  freely  developed  without  profes- 
sional or  governmental  control,  has  made  of  present-day  American  law 
schools,  in  some  ways,  a  motley  lot.  If  every  independent  variation, 
however  minute,  were  to  be  taken  into  account,  hardly  any  two  schools 
could  be  classified  together.  If,  however,  only  the  more  important  va- 
riations discussed  in  the  preceding  section  are  considered,  it  will  be 
found  that  their  joint  effect  has  been  to  produce  four  fairly  distin- 
guishable groups,  the  lines  between  which  are  less  blurred  than  might 
have  been  expected,  in  view  of  the  absence  of  a  definite  programme 
and  reasoned  justification  for  the  policies  adopted  by  most  of  the  insti- 
tutions. In  proportion  as  particular  schools  realize  more  clearly  just 
whei-e  their  mission  lies,  and  consciously  adapt  their  organization  and 
methods  to  the  end  in  view,  some  anomalies  will  disappear.  Already, 
however,  the  main  lines  along  which  future  developments  will  proceed 
are  clearly  discernible. 

These  four  groups  comprise  respectively  about  ten  per  cent,  twenty 
per  cent,  thirty  per  cent  and  forty  per  cent  of  the  existing  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  law  schools.^  The  smallest  group  consists  of  schools 
whose  course  of  instruction,  leading  to  their  first  degree,  can  be  com- 
pleted in  less  than  three  years  whether  of  full-time  or  of  part-time 

'  The  University  of  Pittsburgh  law  school,  which  will  require  a  college  degree  for 
admission  beginning  1921,  still  offers  the  bulk  of  its  classroom  work  in  the  afternoon. 
The  circumstance  that  a  great  majority  of  the  students  are  in  law  offices,  however 
(see  above,  page  400),  as  also  the  scheduling  of  instruction  during  the  early  afternoon, 
distinguishes  this  from  the  modern  type  of  "part-time"  institution.  Two  Roman 
Catholic  evening  law  schools,  located  on  the  Pacific  slope,  require  two  college  years. 
'The  precise  figures,  in  1920-21,  were  11  per  cent  (16  schools);  21  per  cent  (30 
schools) ;  29  per  cent  {il  schools) ;  39  per  cent  (55  schools).  For  additional  statistical 
information  in  regard  to  law  schools,  tentatively  grouped  on  the  basis  of  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  time  that  students  must  devote  to  their  education,  see  Appendix, 
pages  UI,  4+8-449. 
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work.  This  is  the  one  contemporary  type  of  law  school  which  is  clearly 
destined  to  disappear.  The  responsibility  for  the  survival  to  the  present 
day  of  schools  that  profess,  in  so  brief  a  period,  to  cover  the  field  of 
technical  law  rests  less  with  the  authorities  of  the  institutions  them- 
selves than  with  the  condition  of  the  bar  admission  rules,  or  provisions 
affecting  the  granting  of  degrees,  in  the  ten  jurisdictions  (eight  south- 
ern states,  Indiana  and  the  District  of  Columbia)  in  which  they  are 
found. 

Next  in  size  comes  the  highly  important  group  of  high-entrance, 
full-time  schools.  These  are  all  departments  of  a  genuine  college  or 
university.  With  few  exceptions  they  have  acknowledged  the  leadership 
of  Harvard,  and  teach  national  law  by  the  case  method. 

The  next  group,  which  may  be  defined  £is  low-entrance  schools  offer- 
ing full-time  courses  of  standard  length,  is  at  present  a  somewhat  mis- 
cellaneous one.  Nearly  half  of  these  schools  require  a  single  college 
year  for  admission,  and  a  few  offer  part-time  in  addition  to  full-time 
work.  Since  1910  this  group  has  decreased  in  size,  both  relatively  and 
actually,  and  would  have  decreased  still  further  had  it  not  been  re- 
cruited by  former  short-course  schools.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that 
all  schools  of  this  type  will  eventually  pass  either  into  the  high-en- 
trance or  into  the  purely  part-time  group.  There  will  probably  continue 
to  be  a  demand  for  law  schools  which  emphasize  the  local  law,  as  do 
part-time  schools,  and  employ  methods  similar  to  theirs,  but  can  cover 
the  ground  in  a  shorter  time.  In  other  words,  in  addition  to  that  class 
in  the  community  which  is  able  to  take  the  long  course  of  training 
demanded  by  the  leading  law  schools,  and  that  class  which  can  study 
law  only  while  earning  its  livelihood,  there  is  also  an  intermediate 
class,  which  is  not  able  to  go  to  college,  but  is  able  to  devote  its  entire 
time  to  studying  law.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  delaying  the  edu- 
cation of  such  students  by  retjuiring  them  to  take  the  proti-acted  course 
of  study  that  is,  or  should  be,  given  by  night  law  schools. 

Finally,  the  largest  group  of  all  is  the  group  of  part-time  schools. 
'ITiese  usually  schedule  their  classroom  exercises  for  evening  hours,  but 
several  hold  parallel  sessions  during  the  late  afternoon,  and  a  few  oper- 
ate during  the  afternoon  only.  I^w  schools  that  are  not  connected  with 
a  genuine  college,  or  whose  connection  with  a  college  is  purely  nomi- 
nal, are  almost  always  of  this  type.  This  group,  as  a  whole,  is  not  in 
good  repute  among  those  who  cherish  the  highest  educational  and 
professional  ideals,  but  it  is  precisely  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  lead- 
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ing  scholars  and  lawyers  that,  more  than  any  other  single  factor,  has 
made  these  schools  what  they  are.  In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  it  is 
neither  possible,  nor,  having  due  regard  to  the  fundamental  principles 
for  which  the  American  commonwealth  has  been  supposed  to  stand, 
would  it  be  desirable,  to  abolish  this  now  definitely  established  and 
rapidly  growing  educational  type.  Efforts  had  much  better  be  directed 
toward  transforming  it  into  something  far  better  than  it  now  is. 

Much  will  have  to  be  done  before  this  can  be  accomplished,  but  one 
particular  i-eform  may  be  specially  mentioned  both  liecause  its  adop- 
tion presents  no  great  practical  difficulties  and  because  the  argument 
in  its  favor  may  serve  to  bridge  the  misunderstanding  that  now  exists 
between  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  part-time  instruction.  The 
movement  already  under  way  to  lengthen  the  course  of  these  schools 
should  be  encouraged,  and  carried  even  beyond  the  four-year  figure 
which  is  now  its  goal.  The  practicability  of  this  reform  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that,  given  bar  admission  rules  which  protect  the  schools,  it 
is  to  their  direct  financial  interest  to  retain  their  students  as  long  as 
they  can.  Its  justification  on  educational  grounds  is  that,  even  apart 
from  the  resulting  increase  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  time  devoted 
by  the  student  to  his  studies,  a  better  distribution  of  his  time  can  be 
made  than  now  commonly  occurs;  fewer  recitations  a  week,  with  inter- 
vening evenings  left  free  for  preparation,  would  yield  better  results 
than  now  come  from  frequent  recitations  based  on  very  hasty  and  inad- 
equate preparation.  Finally,  this  extension  of  the  night  school  course 
is  consistent  with  the  principle,  based  on  political  and  humanitarian 
considerations,  of  not  permanently  debarring  young  men  of  average 
ability  from  access  into  our  governing  class,  simply  because  they  pos- 
sess modest  means.  To  go  farther,  and  assert  that  it  is  not  legitimate 
to  delay  their  admission  to  the  bar  beyond  the  age  when  more  fortu- 
nate students  have  completed  their  preparation,  would  be  to  attempt 
to  reduce  the  inherent  handicap  of  poverty  further  than  can  be  justi- 
fied, if  any  account  at  all  is  to  be  taken  of  educational  considerations. 


5.  Conclusion 
Disregarding,  therefore,  the  few  surviving  short-course  institutions, 
three  different  types  of  law  schools  seem  likely  to  survive.  One  type  is 
rooted  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  and,  teaching  national  law  by 
the  case  method,  is  destined  to  produce  a  minority  of  our  actual  legal 
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practitioners,  but  textbooks  for  all.  The  other  two  types,  while  differing 
somewhat  from  one  another  in  their  organization  and  student  constit- 
uency, are  alike  in  the  more  fundamental  respects  that  they  are  not 
roote<l  in  the  colleges,  and  that  they  utilize  the  labors  of  the  first  group 
for  the  purpose  of  training,  less  thoroughly  but  with  greater  emphasis 
upon  the  actual  local  law,  the  great  majority  of  our  futui-e  lawyers  and 
politicians.  How  much  remains  to  be  done  before  any  of  these  types  will 
discharge  to  the  full  its  special  responsibilities  has  been  indicated  at  many 
points  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  particular  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  assistance  that  selective  bar  associations  might  render  to  schools 
of  the  first  type  by  identifying  their  own  membership  with  the  gradu- 
ates of  these  institutions.  More  important,  however,  than  discussion 
of  the  precise  steps  that  must  be  taken  in  order  to  make  effective  our 
present  differentiation  of  legal  practitioners  according  to  the  character 
of  their  education,  is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  this  differentiation 
already  and  inevitably  exists,  and  that  it  must  form  the  basis  for  all 
efforts  toward  improvement. 

The  disposition  of  the  generation  that  came  into  power  about  1890 
has  been  to  accept  too  easily  the  ancient  formulas  without  questioning 
their  applicability  to  present  conditions.  The  most  clearly  indefensible 
of  these  formulas  has  been  the  assumption  thatall  lawyers  do,and  ought 
to,  constitute  a  single  homogeneous  body — in  common  parlance,  a 
"bar."  The  development  of  differing  types  of  legal  education  has  estab- 
lished in  legal  practice  groups  of  lawyers  of  different  types,  each  of  which 
has  been  properly  interested  in  perpetuating  its  kind.  Under  the  influ- 
ences of  an  inherited  prepossession,  however,  each  has  thought  it  ne- 
cessary, not  only  to  do  this,  but  also  to  impose  upon  the  totality  of  prac- 
titioners its  own  special  conception  of  legal  education.  Each  has  thus 
come  into  conflict  with  the  other  when  their  views  did  not  happen  to 
coincide.  Each  has  seen  clearly  that  if  all  American  lawyers  were  edu- 
cated in  accordance  with  the  other's  plans,  we  should  be  in  a  bad  way. 
Each,  therefore,  has  tried,  when  most  intolerant,  to  defeat  the  others' 
plans  outright.  Each  has  tried,  when  most  conciliatory,  to  concoct  some 
device  whereby  the  training  of  the  unitary  bar  should  include  the  best 
features  of  all  suggested  systems.  If  one- tenth  of  the  thought  that  has 
been  given  to  this  vain  effort  had  been  expended  upon  the  problem  of 
dividing  the  bar  along  lines  that  can  be  justified  on  both  political  and 
educational  grounds,  by  this  time  we  might  or  might  not  have  attained 
a  solution  entirely  satisfactory  from  both  points  of  view.  These  types 
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might  or  might  not  have  succeeded  in  apportioning  among  themselves 
all  the  manifold  activities  that  are  embraced  in  the  expression  "gov- 
ernment and  law."  But  we  should  hardly  have  been  in  so  bad  a  situation 
as  we  are  now,  when  the  schools  are  found,  not  cooperating,  but  wran- 
gling for  possession  of  a  field  too  large  for  any  of  them  to  cover  in  its  en- 
tirety. The  scholarly  law  school  dean  properly  seeks  to  build  up  a  "nur- 
sery forjudges"  that  will  make  American  law  what  American  law  ought 
to  be.  The  practitioner  bar  examiner,  with  his  satellite  schools,  properly 
seeks  to  prepare  students  for  the  immediate  practice  of  the  law  as  it  is. 
The  night  school  authorities,  finally,  see  most  clearly  that  the  interests 
not  only  of  the  individual  but  of  the  community  demand  that  partici- 
pation in  the  making  and  administration  of  the  law  shall  be  kept  acces- 
sible to  Lincoln's  plain  people.  All  these  are  worthy  ideals.  Taken  to- 
gether, they  roughly  embrace  the  service  that  the  public  expects  from 
its  law  schools  as  a  whole.  But  no  single  institution,  pursuing  its  special 
aim,  can  attain  both  the  others  as  well.  Attempts  by  each  type  of  law 
school  to  carry  the  entire  burden  of  legal  education  produce  such  un- 
successful results  as  to  bring  the  entire  body  of  practitioners  into  dis- 
repute. The  representatives  of  the  several  types  must  begin  to  face  the 
problem  of  legal  education  in  a  broader  spirit  than  some  of  them  have 
recently  displayed,  if  judges,  lawyers  and  politicians  are  to  regain  that 
place  in  popular  esteem  which  is  essential  to  a  law-abi(ting  community. 
Once  it  is  recognized  that  a  unitary  bar  not  only  cannot  be  made 
to  work  satisfactorily,  but  cannot  even  be  made  to  exist,  then  the  de- 
velopment of  our  present  differentiated  system  into  one  that  shall  pro- 
duce better  results  will  be  a  slow  process.  It  can  be  begun  at  once,  but 
it  may  not  be  completed  by  those  now  living.  'ITie  amount  of  time 
that  students  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  devote  to  their  education, 
both  preliminary  and  professional,  determines  the  cun'iculum  and 
methods  of  each  type  of  school ;  and  these  in  turn  determine  the  char- 
acter of  the  subsequent  bar  admission  tests.  It  is  impossible  to  reverse 
the  process  and  provide  adequate  professional  tests  to  which  all  schools 
shall  conform.  Only  in  so  far  as  bar  examinations  are  adjusted  to  the 
training  that  is  practicable  for  the  particular  type  will  they  be  of  ser- 
vice in  ensuring  high  standards  of  proficiency  among  those  admitted 
to  the  bar.  Only  in  this  way  can  completely  incompetent  individuals 
be  prevented  from  securing  the  privilege  of  practicing  law.  Only  in 
this  way  can  each  school  be  aided  to  develop  its  own  training  up  to  the 
limits  of  its  possible  development. 
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Just  what  these  limits  will  be  can  be  discovered  only  through  act- 
ual experiments  conducted  under  favorable  conditions.  The  answer  to 
this  question  cannot  be  forecast,  before  the  problem  has  even  been  ap- 
proached in  this  spirit.  Since  even  the  greatest  amount  of  time  that 
students  can  devote  to  their  education  is  too  small,  the  independent 
development  of  each  type  of  law  school  will  naturally  result  in  a  con- 
siderable variation  in  the  kind  of  professional  work  for  which  its  prod- 
ucts are  especially  fitted.  The  task  of  preparing  students  to  engage  in 
the  general  practice  of  the  law  has  now  become  a  very  difficult  one.  The 
more  scholarly  institutions  may  in  time  be  glad  to  lighten  their  own 
burden  by  throwing  upon  schools  of  other  types  responsibility  for  cer- 
tain portions  of  this  broad  field.  Conveyancing,  probate  practice,  crim- 
inal law  and  trial  work  are  examples  of  topics  that  seem  particularly 
appropriate  for  the  relatively  superficial  schools.  All  this  is  mere  guess- 
work, however.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  a  rigorous  functional  division 
of  the  bar  will  ever  develop.  The  dividing  line  between  the  different 
types  of  lawyers  may  be  determined  by  the  economic  status  of  the  client 
rather  than  by  the  nature  of  the  professional  service  rendered.  The 
general  principle  of  a  differentiated  profession  is  something  that  we 
already  have,  and  could  not  abolish  if  we  would.  The  particular  prin- 
ciple of  a  functionally  divided  bar  is  something  that  we  may  or  may 
not  be  able  eventually  to  introduce,  as  one  means  for  making  the  gen- 
eral principle  work  better.  All  that  can  positively  be  asserted  with 
regard  to  this  latter  possibility  is  that  if  a  specialization  of  lawyei's 
according  to  their  functions  does  come,  it  will  rest  in  the  immediate 
future  upon  social  and  professional  sanctions  rather  than  upon  pro- 
visions of  law.  Concerted  action  by  bar  associations  to  make  these  sanc- 
tions as  powerful  as  possible  will  produce  more  beneficial  results,  a 
generation  from  now,  than  immediate  attempts  to  secure,  from  legis- 
latures and  courts,  an  ideally  perfect  system  of  bar  admissions.  The 
legalistic  tradition  of  a  general  practitioner  of  law  has  been  too  long 
established  in  this  country  to  be  lightly  overturned,  peculiarly  inappro- 
priate though  this  tradition  is  to  a  community  that  combines  an  exceed- 
ingly complex  system  of  law  with  determined  faith  in  popular  self-gov- 
ernment. Even  under  the  handicap  of  this  tradition,  however,  something 
can  be  done  at  once  to  tone  up  statutes  and  rules  of  court,  both  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  conscientious  law  teachers  in  the  better  schools  of 
each  type,  and  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  into  the  training  of  law- 
yers valuable  elements  that  the  schools  themselves  cannot  provide.  And 
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if  there  is  truth  in  the  theory  that  law  is  but  the  laggard  expression 
of  community  ideals,  then  assuredly  in  time  that  portion  of  our  law 
which  controls  the  making  of  lawyers,  and  thus  affects  our  system  of 
government  at  its  very  core,  will  be  brought  into  harmony  with  pop- 
ular needs  and  aspirations. 


I 
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§1.  LISTS  OF  LAW  SCHOOLS 

A.  CHRONOLOGICAL  I-IST  OF  INSTITUTIONS  OFFERING  RESIDENTIAL 

INSTRUCTION  IN  PROFESSIONAL  LAW,  OMITriNG  PRIVATE 

LAW  SCHOOLS  NOT  CONFERRING  DEGREES 

IN  the  case  of  many  schools  connected  with  a  college  or  university 
the  connection  is  so  slight  that  it  would  be  misleading  to  draw  a 
hard  and  fast  line  between  such  institutions  and  those  that  are  avow- 
edly independent.  Moreover,  the  organic  status  of  a  law  school  is  apt 
to  vary  at  different  periods  in  its  history.  This  list  accordingly  pur- 
ports to  include,  in  addition  to  all  college  or  university  law  schools, 
all  independent  institutions  that  claim,  by  conferring  law  degrees,  to 
be  doing  substantially  university  work. 

The  dates  are  those  of  actual  operation,  ignoring  a  few  instances 
of  temporary  suspension  of  activities  during  the  War  with  Germany. 
When  the  school  or  department  is  a  continuation  of  a  private  institu- 
tion not  conferring  degrees,  the  dates  of  operation  under  these  earlier 
conditions  are  given,  when  ascertainable,  in  parentheses.  Names  of  de- 
funct institutions,  names  of  live  institutions  that  do  not  now  maintain 
residential  law  departments,  and  names  not  now  in  use,  are  in  italics, 

William  and  Mary  College,  Williamsburg,  Virginia.  1779-1861;  1920— 
University  of  Pennsylvania  (College  of  Philadelphia),  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. 1790-92;  1817-18;  1850- 
Columbia  University, New  York  City, New  York.  1794^98;  1824-26;  1858- 
Transylvania  University  {Kentucky  f/^ijueraiy),  Lexington,  Kentucky.  1799- 

1861;  1865-79;  1892-95;  1905-12. 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  1817- 
University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  1823-32  ;  1870- 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  {Staples- Hitchcock  school;  affili- 
ated) 1824- 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Virginia.  February,  1826- 
George  Washington  University  {Columbian  College),  Washington,  District 

of  Columbia.  1826-27;  1865- 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle^  Pennsylvania.  1834-50;  1862-82;  1890- 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  (Cincinnati  Law  School,  1833; 
>iff\\\(ited-withCiHci7tnati College, 1S35;  separate  school  started  by  the  Uni- 
versity, 1896;  the  two  merged,  1897;  connection  with  the  University 
broken,  1910;    reestablished  1918)  1835-41;  1842- 
New  York  University,  New  York  City,  New  York.  1838-39;  1858- 
Lafayelte  College,  Easton,  Pennsylvania.  1841-52;  1875-84. 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana.  1842-77;  1889- 
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St  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  1842-47;  19O8- 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia.  {^Lumpkin  Lam  School,  1843;  affili- 
ated) 1843-61;  186.5- 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina.  (^Battle  School, 

1843;  affiliated)  1845-68;  1877- 
University  of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama.  1845-46;  1873— 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  1846- 
Priiicelon  Univerxity  {College  of  New  Jersey),  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  1 846- 

52. 
Tulane  University  {University  of  Lottisiand),  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  1847- 

62; 1865- 
Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tennessee.  1847-61;  1866- 
Albany  Law  School  {University  of  Albany,  Union  University),  Albany,  New 

York.  (1851;  affiliated  with'  Union  College,  1873)  1851- 
University  of  Nashville,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  1854-55;  1870-72. 
University  of  Mississippi, Oxford,  Mississippi.  1854-61;  1867-70;  1871-74; 

1877- 
DePaiiw  University  {Indiana  Asbui-y  f/njwer,s'2(!y),  Greencastle,  Indiana.  1854- 

62;  1884-94. 
Hamilton  College  {Maynard  Lam  School),  Clinton,  New  York.  1855-87. 
Baylor  University,  Independence,  Texas.  1857-59;  1865-72;  Waco,  Texas, 

1920- 

Northwestern  University,  Chicago,  Illinois.  {University  of  Chicago,  IS 59', 
Union  College  of  Law  affiliated  with  both  universities,  1 873-86 ;  incor- 
porated 1888;  control  assumed  by  Northwestern  1891)  1859 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  1859— 

McKendree  College,  Lebanon,  Illinois.  I86O-I90I;  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 
1891-95. 

Iowa  Law  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  1865-68  (merged  with  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa). 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Virginia.  {Lexington  Law 
School,  1849-61;  affiliated)  1866- 

Washington  University  (St.  Louis  Law  School),  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  1867- 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  1 867-68 ;  1 869-73 ; 
colored,  1873-77;  1884- 

Howard  University  (co/ored),  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  1868— 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  (See  above,  Iowa  Law  Scliool, 
1865)  1868- 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin.  1 868— 

Trinity  College,  Randolph  County,  North  Carolina.  1868-81;  Raleigh, 
1890-94;  Durham,  1904- 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana.  1 869- 

St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  New  York.  1869—72;  Brooklyn  Law 
School,  New  York  City,  New  York.  (I9OI ;  affiliated)  1903- 
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Georgetown  University,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  1870— 

National  University,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  1870- 

Richmond  College,  Richmond,  Virginia.  1870-74;  1877-82.  T.  C.  Williams 
School  of  Law.  1890- 

University  of  Indianapolis  (Northtvestem  Christian  College,  Butler  College), 
Indianapolis,  Indiana.  1870-74.  (Indiana  Law  School,  1894;  combined 
with  Butler  College  as  University  of  Indianapolis,  1896;  Butler  College 
withdraws  from  the  University  but  remains  associated,  1906)  1896- 

Straight  University  {colored),  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  1870-89. 

Lincoln  University  (colored),  Oxford  and  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  1870- 
75. 

Itttva  Wesleyan  University,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa.  1871-84. 

Rutherford  College,  Happy  Home,  North  Carolina.  1871-84. 

University  of  Pittsburgh  (Western  University  of  Pennsylvania),  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  1871-73;  1895- 

Boston  University,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  1872- 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri.  1872- 

Trinity  University,  Tehuacana  Hills,  Texas.  1872-78. 

Wilberforce  University  (colored),  Xenia,  Ohio.  1 872-82. 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University  (Bloomington  Law  School),  Bloomington,  Illi- 
nois. 1874- 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  1 874- 

Mercer  University,  Macon,  Georgia.  1874-81;  1889- 

Central  University  of  Kmtucky, THch.mondi,Kent\xcV^y.  1874-82;  1897-1901. 

Lincoln  College  (James  Milliken  University),  Lincoln,  Illinois.  1874-76. 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  (Iowa  College  of  Imw  affiliated  with 
Simpson  Centenary  College,  1875;  transferred  to  Drake  University,  1881) 
1875- 

Southem  University,  Greensboro,  Alabama.  1875-87. 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas.  1878- 

Hastings  College  of  the  Law  (University  of  California),  San  Francisco, 
California.  1878- 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia.  1878- 

Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  1878—80. 

Rust  University  (Shaw  University)  (colored).  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi. 
1878-80. 

Valparaiso  University  (Northern  Indiana  Law  School),  Valparaiso,  Indiana. 
1879- 

fValden  University  (Central  Tennessee  College)  (colored),  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see. About  1880-about  1917. 

Chaddock  College,  Quincy,  Illinois.  1880-86;  1887-1900.  Gem  City  Law 
School  (Gem  City  Business  College)  about  1904-about  1907. 

Allen  University  (colored),  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  1881-98. 
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Central  Indiana  Law  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  About  1881-about  1890. 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  Universily,  University  Place,  Nebraska.  1882-85. 

Arkansas  Law  School,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  (Little  Rock  Lam  Class,  affili- 
ated with  Little  Rock  Universily,  1 883 ;  with  Arkansas  Industrial  University, 
1893)  1883-98.  Arkansas  Indttstnal  University,  Fayetteville.  1890-91. 
Universily  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock.  1897-98-  (These  were  separate  insti- 
tutions. The  Arkansas  Law  School  was  started  at  Little  Rock,  in  1898. 
The  Arkansas  Industrial  Universily,  at  Fayetteville,  changed  its  name  to 
University  of  Arkansas,  and  recognized  this  school  as  its  department,  in 
1899.  The  connection  was  broken  in  1915)  1898- 

University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas.  1883- 

Northwestern  College  of  Law,  Portland,  Oregon.  (University  of  Oregon, 
1884;  connection  broken  and  new  name  adopted,  1915)  1884- 

Willamette  University,  Salem,  Oregon.  1884— 

Lebanon  University  {National  Normal  University),  Lebanon,  Ohio.  About 
1884-1908. 

Ohio  Northern  University  {Ohio  Normal  University),  Ada,  Ohio.  1885- 

Comell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York.  1887- 

University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo,  New  York.  (Buffalo  Law  School,  affiliated 
with  University  of  Niagara,  1887;  with  University  of  Buffalo,  1889)  1887- 

Chicago  Kent  College  of  Law,  Chicago,  Illinois.  {Afternoon  lam  club,  1887; 
incorporated  as  Chicago  College  of  Law  and  affiliated  with  Lake  Forest 
Universily,  1888;  merged  with  Ketit  Lam  School,  1900;  connection  with 
University  broken,  1902)  1888- 

Central  Normal  College  {Indiana  Central  Law  School),  Danville,  Indiana. 
1888-1917. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  1888- 

Emory  College,  Oxford,  Georgia,  1888-91 ;  1898-1907.  Emory  University 

(Lamar  School  of  Law),  Atlanta,  Georgia.  I916- 
Sham  Universily  {colored),  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  1888-1914. 
Garfield   University  {Central  Memorial  University),  Wichita,  Kansas.  1888- 

aboutl895. 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  {Private  school,  affiliated 

1889;  moved  to  university  campus,  1891)  1889- 
Baltimore  r/«u'e?-,y%,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  1889-1911  (merged  with  l?a//i- 

more  Laiv  School). 
Northern  Illinois  College  of  Law  {Northern  Illinois  Normal  Institute),  Dixon, 

Illinois.  1889-about]910. 
Atlanta  Law  School,  Atlanta,  Georgia.  (Incorporated  1890;  affiliated  with 

Southern  Medical  College,  lii9\;  independent  charter,  1892)  1890-98; 

1900-01; I9O8- 
Metropolis  Law  School,  New  York  City,  New  York.  {Evening  law  school, 

1888;  chartered  by  Regents)  1890-95  (merged  with  New  York  Univer- 
sity). 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio.  {Law  Club,  1890;  affiliated)  1891- 
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Detroit  College  of  Law,  Detroit,  Michigan.  (Incorporated  1 891 ;  control  ac- 
quired by  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1915)  1891- 

New  York  Law  School,  New  York  City,  New  York.  (Chartered  by  Regents, 
1891;  by  legislature,  1897)  1891- 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  {Central  Law  College,  1888; 
affiliated)  1891- 

University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colorado.  [Blackstonc  class,  1888;  affiliated) 
1892- 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado.  1 892- 

Western  Reserve  University  (Franklin  T.  Backus  Law  School),  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  1892- 

Southern  Normal  University,  Huntington,  Tennessee.  1892-about  1910. 

Kent  Law  School, Ch\ca.go,  Illinois.  1892-1900  (merged  with  Chicago  Kent). 

University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tennessee.  1893-1910. 

Fort  Worth  University,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  1893-1907. 

Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  North  Carolina.  1 894- 

Centre  College  {Danville  College  of  Law,  Central  University  of  Kentucky),  Dan- 
ville, Kentucky.  1894-1912. 

American  University  of  Harriman  {American  Temperance  University^  Harri- 
man,  Tennessee.  1894-1902. 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  1895- 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  New  Y'ork.  1 895- 

Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  1 895- 

Kansas  City  School  of  Law,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  1895- 

Union  University  {Southwestern  Baptist  University'),  Jackson,  Tennessee. 
1895-1906;  1919- 

Benton  College  of  Law,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  (1895;  incorporated)  I896- 

Millsaps  Co//e^e,  Jackson,  Mississippi.  1896-1919- 

Chicago  Law  School  (Chicago  Seminar  of  Science,  Midland  University),  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.  1896- 

MorrisBrotvn  College  {colored),  Atlanta,  Georgia.  1896-1907. 

Aurora  College,  Aurora,  Illinois.  I896-I9OI. 

De  Paul  University,  Chicago,  Illinois.  (Illinois  College  of  Law,  1896,  incor- 
porated 1897.  Illinois  Law  School  incorporated  separately  for  evening 
classes,  1909-  Both  institutions  affiliated  with  the  University,  but  con- 
ducted in  different  locations,  1912;  brought  together,  1915)  1897- 

Cleveland  Law  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  {Baldwin  University,  1897.  Cleve- 
land College  of  Law,  1 897.  Two  institutions  merged,  incorporated  and  affili- 
ated with  the  Universit)',  later  Baldwin- Wallace  College,  1899)  1897- 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois.  1897- 

Campbell  University,  Holton,  Kansas.  1897-1904. 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  California.  {Law  School  As- 
sociation, I896;  incorporated  as  Ims  Angeles  Law  School,  1898;  affiliated 
with  the  University,  I9OI)  1898- 
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Washington  College  of  Law,  Washington,  District  of  Colunil)ia.  (Woman's 
Law  Class,  1896;  incorporated)  1898- 

Benjamin  Harrison  Law  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  [National  Corre- 
spondence Schools,  Indianapolis  College  of  Law,  1 898.  American  Central  Lam 
School,  a  secession  from  this,  1909;  incorporated,  1911.  The  two  merged, 
1914;  new  charter  and  name,  1915)  1898- 

Marion  Nonnal  College  and  Business  University  (Marion  Law  School),  Marion, 
Indiana.  1898-1912.  (Removed  to  Muncie,Indiana,and  name  changed  to 
Muncie  Normal  Institute,  later  Miincie  National  Institute)  1 9 1 2-about  1917. 

Universitij  of  Maine,  Bangor,  Maine.  1898-1918.  Orono,  Maine,  1918-20. 

Highland  Park  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  1898-1904. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Stanford  University,  California.  (Par- 
tial law  course,  1894';  developed)  1899- 

John  Marshall  Law  School,  Chicago,  Illinois.  1899- 

Chattanooga  College  of  Law,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  {U.  S.  Grant  Univer- 
sity,  1899;  connection  broken,  1910)  1899- 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Washington.  1 899- 

Southern  Minnesota  Norinal  College  {Austin  College  of  Law),  Austin,  Minne- 
sota. 189.9-about  1910. 

Cincinnati  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Night  Law  School  (McDonald  Educational  Insti- 
tute), Cincinnati,  Ohio.  (1 893 ;  authority  to  confer  degrees  secured)  19OO- 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota.  I9OO- 

John  B.  Stetson  University,  De  Land,  Florida.  19OO- 

St.  Paul  College  of  Law,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  19OO- 

State  Normal  College,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  About  19OO-OI. 

Southern  Law  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  1900-about  1902. 

Baltimore  Law  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  19OO;  affiliated  with  Baltimore 
Medical  College,  1903-13  (both  institutions  merged  with  University  of 
Maryland). 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California.  {Department  of  Jurisprudence, 
1894;  developed)  1901- 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion,  South  Dakota.  I9OI- 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois.  1 902— 

Oregon  Law  School,  Salem,  Oregon.  1902-06.  Portland,  Oregon,  1906- 

Tri-State  College  {Angola  Law  School),  Angola,  Indiana.  1902- 

Bowling  Green  Normal  School  and  Business  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ken- 
tucky. By  1902-by  I9O8. 

Bethany  College,  Lindsborg,  Kansas.  1902-08. 

Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kansas.  1 903- 

Metropolitan  Business  College,  Chicago,  Illinois.  1903-04. 

Northeastern  College,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  {Lowell  Institute,  1 897 ;  Bos- 
ton Y.  M.  C.  A.  Evening  Law  School,  1898;  incorporated  with  power  to 
confer  degrees,  1904;  combined  with  other  Y.  M.  C.  A.  schools  to  form 
College,  1916)  1904- 
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Potomac  f7nii'er.si'/y,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  1904-about  1917. 

Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Nebraska.  1904— 

Jefferson  School  of  Law,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  1905— 

Fordham  University,  New  York  City,  New  York.  190.^- 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  1 906— 

Lima  College,  Lima,  Ohio.  1906—07. 

San  Francisco  Law  School,  San  Francisco,  California.  1907— 

Epwortli  Uiiivendly,  0\da\\oxaa  City,  Oklahoma.  1907-10. 

Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  (Milwaukee  Law  School,  1 893 ; 
Milwaukee  University  Law  School,  1906;  both  purchased)  1908— 

Oriental  University,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  1908-about  1917. 

New  Jersey  Law  School  (Newark  Law  School),  Newark,  New  Jersey.  19O8- 

Toledo  University,  Toledo,  Ohio.  (F.  M.  C.  A.  class,  I9O6;  authority  to  con- 
fer degrees  secured,  1908;  affiliated  with  the  Univereity,  1909)  1908- 

Portlaiid  Law  School,  Portland  Oregon.  1908-15. 

Loyola  University  (Lincoln  Laiv  School),  Chicago,  Illinois.  1908- 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Kentucky.  1908- 

St.  John's  University,  Toledo,  Ohio.  19O8- 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma.  1909- 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho.  1909— 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Florida.  1909— 

University  of  Memphis,  Memphis,  Tennessee.  1909— 

Lincoln- Jefferson  University,  Hammond,  Indiana.  1909—13. 

Oakland  College  of  Law,  Oakland,  California.  About  1910— about  1917. 

University  of  Omaha,  Omaha,  Nebraska.  (Omaha  School  of  Law,  Western 
School  of  Law,  1897;  affiliated)  1910- 

San  Francisco  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  San  Francisco,  California.  (I9OI ;  incorporated 
with  power  to  confer  degrees)  19IO- 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  (Partial  course,  1905 ;  developed) 

1910- 
ILamilton  College  of  Law,  Chicago,  Illinois.  1910—20. 
State   University  (Central   Law  School)  (colored),  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

1910-14;  1919- 
University  of  Santa  Clara,  San  Jose,  California.  (Partial  course  about  1909; 

developed)  I9I 1— 
Lincoln  College  of  Law,  Springfield,  Illinois.  I91I- 
University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Montana.  191I— 
Northern  Indiana  Law  School,  South  Bend,  Indiana.  19I 1-14. 
University  of  West  Temiessee  (colored),  Memphis,  Tennessee.  1911—12. 
City  College  of  Law  and  Finance,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  (Metropolitan  College 

of  Laiv,  1901 ;  interests  affiliated)  1912- 
Gonzaga  University,  Spokane,  Washington.  1912— 
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Duquesne  University  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  1912— 

University  of  Detroit,  Detroit,  Michigan.  1912- 

St.  Ignatius  College,  San  Francisco,  California.  1912— 

Northwestern  College  of  Law,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  1912- 

Webster  College  of  Law,  Chicago,  Illinois.  1912- 

Tacoma  School  of  Law,  Tacoma,  Washington.  ( Untversity  of  Puget  Sound, 
1912;  connection  broken)  1913-20. 

Bismarck  Lam  College,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota.  1912-13. 

Minneapolis  College  of  Law,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  {Private  class  affiliated 
with  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  1909;  with  University  Extension  Society,  191I ;  incorpo- 
rated as  above)  1912-13. 

Southwestern  University,  Los  Angeles,  California.  {Southwestern  College  of 
Law,  incorporated  I9II;  University  charter  secured)  1913— 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon.  (Compare  Northwestern  College 
of  Law,  1884)  1913- 

Westminster  Law  School,  Denver,  Colorado.  (Originally  affiliated  with 
Westminster  College^  1913— 

Minnesota  College  of  Law,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  1913— 

Wilmington  Law  School,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.  1913— 

Suffolk  Law  School,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  {Class,  1906;  incorporated 
191 1;  reincorporated  with  power  to  confer  degrees)  1914— 

Loyola  University,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  1914— 

University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Arizona.  1915— 

Northern  Illinois  University,  Chicago,  Illinois.  1915—16. 

John  Marshall  School  of  Law,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  (1916;  affiliated  with  Ohio 
Northern  University)  1917— 

Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  1917—20. 

Portia  Law  School,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  (1908;  incorporated  1918;  re- 
incorporated with  power  to  confer  degrees)  1919— 

Northeastern  College  (Y.  M.  C.  A.),  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  1919— 

Northeastern  College  (Y.  M.  C.  A.),  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  1919- 

Lincoln  Memorial  University,  Harrogate,  Tennessee.  1919— 

Los  Angeles  School  of  Law,  Los  Angeles,  California.  (1915;  regular  ses- 
sions resumed  January,  1920)  1920- 

Association  Institute  (Y.  M.  C.  A.),  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  Jan- 
uary, 192O- 

Youngstown  Association  School  (Y.  M.  C.  A.),  Youngstown,  Ohio.  (I9I 1 ; 
authority  to  confer  degrees  secured  February,  1920)  192O— 

Northeastern  College  (Y.  M.  C.  A.),  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  1920- 
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B.   PRIVATE  LAW  SCHOOLS  NOT  CONFEUUING  DEGREES 

Law  schools  not  confemng  degrees  can  be  started  so  easily,  and  de- 
velop out  of  attorneys'  classes  by  gradations  so  insensible,  that  no  full 
or  precise  list  of  such  institutions  can  be  drawn  up.  Below  will  be  found 
notes  in  regard  to  all  such  schools  that  are  known  to  have  existed  prior 
to  the  Civil  War,  including  those  mentioned  parenthetically  in  the 
preceding  list  as  subsequently  affiliated  with  colleges  or  universities. 
In  order  to  make  clear  the  geographical  extension  of  the  early  private 
law  school  movement,  schools  contemf)orary  with  Litchfield  are  ar- 
ranged by  states;  later  schools  are  arranged  chronologically.  A  brief 
statement  is  added  in  regard  to  schools  started  since  the  Civil  War, 
not  already  mentioned  in  List  A. 

In  the  case  of  a  few  schools  started  between  1850  and  1890,  it  is 
not  absolutely  certain  that  degrees  may  not  have  been  conferred. 
These  schools  are  included  here,  rather  than  in  the  preceding  list,  be- 
cause no  positive  evidence  to  this  effect  has  been  discovered. 

Scliools  Conteynporary  with  Litchfield 
Connecticut 

For  the  Litchfield  Law  School  (about  1784.-1833),  see  Chapter  XIL 

SethP.  Staples,  a  pupil  of  David  Daggett  (Chapter  XIII),  who  was  himself  a  pupil 
of  Charles  Chauncey  (Chapter  XII),  was  admitted  to  the  New  Haven  bar  in  1799. 
Having  imported  the  following  year  an  unusually  good  law  library,  his  office  was 
much  sought  after  by  law  students.  Among  these  was  Samuel  J.  Hitchcock,  who 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1815  and  taken  in  by  Staples  as  partner  in  his  law  firm 
in  1817.  In  182i  Judge  Daggett  succeeded  Staples  as  senior  partner  in  the  now  estab- 
lished "  school,"  and  affiliation  was  secured  with  Yale  College  (Chapter  XIII). 

Sylvester  Gilbert,  a  pupil  of  Jesse  Root  (Chapter  XII),  conducted  a  school  at 
Hebron  from  1810  to  1816,  with  a  total  attendance  of  fifty-six. 

Judge  Zephaniah  Swift,  who  succeeded  Reeve  of  Litchfield  as  Chief  Justice  in  1815, 
and  died  in  1823,  conducted  a  law  school  at  Windham. 

Massachusetts 

Judge  Samuel  Howe,  a  Litchfield  student  in  1805,  started  in  1823,  with  an  assist- 
ant, a  school  at  Northampton.  In  1827  John  Hooker  Ashmun  was  called  in  to  assist. 
When  the  Harvard  law  school  was  reorganized  in  1829  Ashmun  was  taken  over,  and 
this,  with  Judge  Howe's  death,  killed  the  school  (Chapter  XllI). 

Theron  Metcalf,  a  Litchfield  student  in  1806,  opened  a  school  at  Dedham  in  1828, 
undoubtedly  killed  at  once  by  Harvard  competition. 

Samuel  F.  Dickinson  in  the  summer  of  1828  and  again  in  1829,  advertised  his  inten- 
tion to  open  a  school  at  Amherst  the  following  autumn,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  he  secured  any  students. 

New  York 

Peter  Van  S<:haak,  at  Kinderhook,  between  1786  and  1828,  is  said  to  have  mstructed 
"nearly  a  hundred  young  gentlemen." 

The  New  York  Law  Institute  (Chapter  XIX),  founded  in  1826,  and  formally  organ- 
ized in  1828  with  Kent  as  president,  was  incorporated  in  1830  "for  literary  purposes, 
the  cultivation  of  legal  science,  the  advancement  of  jurisprudence,  the  providing  of 
a  seminary  of  learning  in  the  law,  and  the  formation  of  a  law  library."  The  institu- 
tion seems  to  have  been  designed  to  combine  the  educational  activities  of  Du  Pon- 
ceau's Law  Academy  (see  below)  with  the  library  facilities  offered  by  the  Law  As.so- 
ciation  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Hoffman's  Maryland  Law 
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Institute  (Chapter  XI).  Lectures  were  attempted  prior  to  incorporation,  but  without 
success,  and  in  1835  a  separate  moot  court  and  lecture  society  was  organized  under 
the  name  of  the  Law  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York.  As  a  library  company 
the  Institute  still  survives. 

Pennsylvania 

Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau,  who  as  far  back  as  1784  had  been  a  member  of  a  society  of 
law  students  and  younger  practitioners,  established  a  Law  Academy  in  Philadelphia 
In  1821  (Chapter  XIX).  The  plan  was  to  supplement  the  practical  office  work  with 
moot  court  work  and  lectures.  In  his  inaugural  address  he  exhorted  his  hearers  to 
"show  yourselves  worthy  of  the  honor  of  being  considered  as  the  founders  of  a  Na- 
tional Law  School  in  the  United  States."  This  interesting  attempt  to  build  up  a  law 
school  that  should  supplement  rather  than  compete  with  the  law  office  did  not  suc- 
ceed. In  1839  the  Academy  addressed  a  petition  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
to  enter  the  field  of  legal  education.  Reorganized  the  same  year  on  less  ambitious 
lines,  and  incorporated  in  1838,  it  still  survives  as  a  moot  court  society. 

Maryland 

Judge  Walter  Dorsey  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  at  his  death  in  1823,  had  a  "large 
and  successful  law  school"  in  Baltimore. 

Virginia 

Judge  Creed  Taylor  started  a  school  at  Needham  in  1831  which  had  an  average 
attendance  of  twenty. 

Between  1824  and  1830  Chancellor  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  whose  father  and 
elder  brother  both  taught  law  at  William  and  Mary,  who  himself  later  became  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  whose  son  and  grandson  were  deans 
of  the  law  school  of  Washington  and  Lee,  conducted  a  private  school  at  Winchester. 

In  1830  John  Taylor  Lomax  (Chapter  X),  after  resigning  his  professorship  of  law 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  to  go  on  the  bench,  conducted  a  private  school  at  Fred- 
ericksburg. 

North  Carolina 

John  Louis  Taylor,  Chief  Justice  from  1908  until  his  death  in  1829,  and  Archibald 
Debow  Murphey,  who  retired  from  the  bench  in  1820  and  died  in  1832,  are  said  to 
have  conducted  schools. 

Schools  Started  between  the  Close  of  the  Litchfield  Law  School 

and  the  Civil  War 

Ohio.  Edward  King  of  New  York,  a  Litchfield  student  in  1813,  Timothy  Walker,  who 
had  studied  law  at  Harvard,  and  Judge  John  C.  Wright  .started  the  Cincinnati  Law 
School  in  1833.  Two  years  later  this  was  affiliated  with  Cincinnati  College,  and  sur- 
vives as  the  present  law  department  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  (Chapter  XVII). 

Oeorgia.  William  T.  Gould,  a  son  and  pupil  of  the  Litchfield  Gould,  started  a  school 
in  Augusta  in  1833.  In  its  second  year  it  had  nineteen  students;  in  its  third  year, 
fifteen. 

North  Carolina.  Richmond  M.  Pearson,  shortly  after  becoming  a  judge  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court  in  1836,  started  a  law  school  at  Mockville,  subsequently  removed  to  Rich- 
mond Hill,  near  Asheville.  From  1858  till  his  death  in  1878  Judge  Pearson  was  Chief 
Justice.  The  school,  during  its  forty  years'  existence,  is  said  to  have  been  attended 
by  hundreds  of  students  from  this  and  neighboring  states.  The  lectures  delivered  by 
Judge  Pearson  were  published  in  1879. 

Georgia.  Joseph  H.  Lumpkin  started  a  school  at  Athens  in  1843,  which  at  once  be- 
came affiliated  with  the  State  University  and  still  survives. 
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North  Carolina.  Judge  William  H.  Battle  started  a  school  at  Chapel  Hill  in  1843. 
Two  years  later  this  was  affiliated  with  the  State  University  and  still  survives. 

Penrun/lvania.  David  Hoifman  (Chapter  XI),  after  having  failed  to  build  up  a  suc- 
cessfiil  law  faculty  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  conducted  a  private  law  school 
in  Philadelphia,  between  1844  and  1847,  under  the  name  of  the  "Philadelphia  Law 
Institution." 

Penrun/lvania.  In  1846  Washington  McCartney  opened  a  school  at  Easton,  incorpo- 
rated in  1854  under  the  name  of  the  "Union  Law  School."  Although  McCartney 
was  Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  in  Lafayette  College,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  college  recognized  his  school.  It  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  rival  than  a  contin- 
uation of  a  slightly  earlier  school  affiliated  with  the  college.  McCartney  died  in  1856. 

Virginia.  Judge  John  W.  Brockenbrough  conducted  the  Lexington  Law  School  as 
a  private  venture  from  1849  till  the  Civil  War.  In  1866  this  became  affiliated  with 
Washington  College  (later  Washington  and  Lee  University)  and  still  survives. 

Ohio.  Judge  Chester  Hayden  started  the  Ohio  State  and  Union  College  of  Law  in 
Poland,  in  1856,  and  the  following  year  removed  it  to  Cleveland.  He  was  succeeded 
by  General  John  Crowell,  who  kept  the  school  alive,  with  a  two-year  course,  until 
about  1875. 

Sckool.1  Started  after  the  Civil  War 

The  Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  mention  the  fol- 
lowing schools  as  having  been  started  at  the  dates  noted : 

1867.  Col.  G.  N.  Folk's  school,  at  Boone,  North  Carolina.  In  existence  1889. 
1875.  Neophogen  Law  School,  Gallatin,  Tennessee. 
1878.  St.  Joseph  Law  School,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

1882.  Cleveland  Law  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  existence  for  several 
years.  Not  to  be  confused  with  Ohio  State  and  Union,  nor  with  the 
present  Cleveland  Law  School. 

1883.  Keokuk  College  of  Law,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

During  the  course  of  the  present  enquiry  there  were  found,  scat- 
tered through  the  country,  about  a  dozen  "  schools,"  offering  work  in 
professional  law  but  not  conferring  degrees,  and  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  even  less  pretentious  "classes."  These  were  sometimes  indepen- 
dent, sometimes  supported  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  or  by  business  colleges. 
In  addition,  a  large  number  of  institutions  offer  instruction  in  "  com- 
mercial" or  "business"  law. 
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C.  CONTEMPORARY  LAW  SCHOOLS 

This  list  is  believed  to  include  all  institutions  in  the  United  States  that 
during  the  academic  year  1920-21  offered  to  resident  students  instruc- 
tion leading  to  a  law  degree.  The  symbols  at  the  right  indicate  the 
minimum  amount  of  time  that  students  were  requireil  to  devote  to 
their  education,  both  general  and  professional. 

Roman  numerals,  I,  II,  III,  denote  the  minimum  number  of  years 
that  must  have  been  spent  in  a  college  in  order  to  secure  admission  to 
the  law  school  as  regular  candidates  for  the  regular  law  degree.  The 
absence  of  a  Roman  numeral  denotes  accordingly  that  only  a  high 
school  education,  or  even  less,  is  required.  The  symbol  *III  signifies 
that  three  years  of  college  work  will  suffice  only  in  case  the  full  require- 
ments for  a  college  degree  have  been  satisfied  during  this  period. 

The  letter  M  signifies  that  sessions  are  held  in  the  morning  hours  for 
students  who  are  supposed  to  devote  their  full  time  to  their  school  work 
whether  or  not  they  attend  part  of  their  classes  at  other  hours. 

The  letter  A  signifies  that  the  entire  course  may  be  covered  in  classes 
that  meet  only  at  such  daytime  hours — usually  in  the  afternoon,  but 
sometimes  also  in  the  early  morning  or  at  the  lunch  hour — as  are  con- 
venient for  students  engaged  in  other  occupations. 

The  letter  E  signifies  that  the  entire  course  may  be  covered  in  even- 
ing classes,  similarly  intended  for  students  who  devote  only  a  part  of 
their  working  hours  to  their  studies. 

Arabic  numerals,  1,  2,  3,  4,  denote  the  length  of  the  law  school 
course  in  academic  years;  when  the  calendar  year  is  divided  into  four 
academic  quarters,  three  such  quarters  are  counted  as  equal  to  one 
academic  year. 

The  term  "Equivalent"  is  used  in  a  narrow  sense,  to  signify  that  in 
place  of  one  year  of  college  work,  followed  by  one  year  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  law,  two  years,  each  of  which  contains  both  college  and  law 
work,  may  be  substituted. 

Many  minor  variations  cannot  be  noted  in  condensed  tabular  form. 
A  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  amount  of  time  devoted  by  students 
to  their  education  would  include  the  shading  of  entrance  requirements 
in  the  case  of  students  with  military  service  records,  students  of  unusual 
maturity,  special  students,  candidates  for  a  special  degree;  the  require- 
ment, by  certain  schools,  of  a  college  degree  from  applicants  not  in 
their  own  university,  and  the  effect  of  the  advanced  standing  nile  upon 
this ;  the  relative  likelihood  that  a  college  degree  may  be  obtained  in 
three  years,  among  schools  that  require  it;  the  requirement  for  regu- 
lar admission  of  maturity,  or  of  education  beyond  that  given  by  most 
high  schools,  but  not  necessarily  obtained  in  a  college;  the  requirement 
of  college  work,  or  of  a  college  degree,  for  graduation,  but  not  for  ad- 
mission ;  the  extent  to  which  degree  credit  is  given  for  evening  work, 
in  schools  offering  both  full-time  and  part-time  courses;  failure  on  the 
part  of  certain  schools,  requiring  three  years  for  their  degree,  to  organ- 
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ize,  as  yet,  a  third  year ;  the  distinction  between  a  two-year  course  and 
a  three-year  course  Hsted  as  two  years  because  it  may  be  covered,  at 
least  by  some  students,  in  this  time ;  differences,  finally,  in  the  length  of 
the  academic  year  or  in  the  number  of  hours  devoted  weekly  to  class 
sessions. 

The  concluding  summary  shows  how  the  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
schools  may  be  divided  into  four  broadly  distinguished  groups,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  important  variations  in  type  indicated  in  Chapter 
XXXIIL  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  distinctions  between  schools 
of  any  one  group  are  often  as  great  as  are  the  distinctions  between 
the  groups.  The  suggested  grouping  is  purely  tentative,  and  is  not  to 
to  be  regarded  as  a  "classification"  of  law  schools  according  to  their 
merits. 


Tuscaloosa 


Alabama 
University  of  Alabama,  School  of  Law 


M3 


Tucson 


Arizona 
University  of  Arizona,  School  of  Law 


IMS 


Arkansas 

Little  Rock 

Arkansas  Law  School 
California 

E2 

Berkeley 

University  of  California,  School  of  Ju- 

IIIM3 or 

risprudence 

IIM4 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles  School  of  Law 
University  of  Southern  California,  Col- 

M3 A3  E3 

lege  of  Law 

IM3  IE5 

Southwestern    University,   School    of 

Law 

M3E4 

San  Francisco 

University  of  California,  Hastings  Col- 

lege of  the  Law 

IIM3 

St.  Ignatius  College,  The  College  of 

Law 

E4 

San  Francisco  Law  School 

E4 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Evening  Law  College 

E4 

San  Jose 

University  of  Santa  Clara,  Institute  of 

Law 

IIE3 

Stanford  University 

Leland   Stanford   Junior    University, 

The  Law  School 

IIM3 

Colorado 

Boulder 

University  of  Colorado,  School  of  Law 

IIM3 

Denver 

University  of  Denver,  School  of  Law 

IA3 

Westminster  Law  School 

E3 
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Connecticut 
New  Haven      Yale  University,  School  of  Law 

District  of  Columbia 

Washington      The  Catholic  University  of  America,  The 

School  of  Law 
Georgetown  University,  The  Law  School 
George  Washington  University,  Law  School 
Howard    University,   The    School    of  Law 

(colored) 
National  University,  Law  School 
Washington  College  of  Law 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Association  Institute,  Law  School 


IIIM3 


M3 

A3 

MS  A3 


E3 
E2 
A3 
A3 


De  Land 
Gainesville 


Athens 
Atlanta 

Macon 


Moscow 


Florida 

John  B.  Stetson  University,  College  of  Law  M2 

University  of  Florida,  College  of  Law  M3 

Georgia 

University  of  Georgia,  Law  Department  M3 

Atlanta  Law  School  E2 

Emory  University,  The  Lamar  School  of  Law  II M3 

Mercer  University,  The  School  of  Law  E2 

Idaho 

University  of  Idaho,  College  of  Law  IM3 


Illinois 

Bloomington     Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  College  of  Law 
Chicago  Chicago  Kent  College  of  Law 

Chicago  Law  School 
De  Paul  University,  College  of  Law 
The  John  Marshall  Law  School 
Loyola  University,  Department  of  Law 
Northwestern  University,  School  of  Law 

University  of  Chicago,  The  Law  School 

Webster  College  of  Law 
Springfield  Lincoln  College  of  Law 
Urbana  University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Law 


A3 

E3 

A3  E3 

M3  E4 

A3  E3 

E4 

*IIIM3  or 

IIIM4 

IIIM3 

E3 

E4 

IIM3  or 

Equivalent 
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Indiana 

Angola  Tri-State  College,  School  of  Law 

Bloomington     Indiana.  University,  School  of  Law 
Indianapolis      Benjamin  Harrison  Law  School 

University   of  Indianapolis,    Indiana    Law 
School 
Notre  Dame     University  of  Notre  Dame,  College  of  Law 

Valparaiso         Valparaiso  University,  The  Law  School 


A2 

IIM3 

£2 

MS 

IMS  or 

Equivalent 

MS 


loTva 

Des  Moines      Drake  University,  The  College  of  Law 
Iowa  City  State  University  of  Iowa,  College  of  Law 


MS 
JIMS 


Lawrence 
Topeka 


Lexington 
Louisville 


Kansas 

University  of  Kansas,  School  of  Law 
Washburn  College,  School  of  Law 

Keniuclcy 

University  of  Kentucky,  College  of  Law 
Jefferson  School  of  Law 
University  of  Louisville,  Law  Department 
State  University,  Central  Law  School  (colored) 


IMS 

IMS  or 

Equivalent 

MS 

£2 
AS 
ES 


Baton  Rouge 
New  Orleans 


Baltimore 


Louisiana 

Louisiana  State  University,  Law  School  IMS 

Loyola  University,  School  of  Law  E3 
The  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  College  of 

Law  IMS 

Maiyland 
University  of  Maryland,  The  School  of  Law  E3 


Massackuselh- 

Boston  Boston  University,  The  School  of  Law 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Northeastern  College,  School  of  Law 
Portia  Law  School 
Suffolk  Law  School 
Cambridge         Harvard  University,  Law  School 
Springfield        Y.  M.C.  A.,    Northeastern    College,   School    of 

Law,  Springfield  Division 
Worcester         Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Northeastern  College,  School  of 
Law,  Worcester  Division 


MS 

E4 

A4  E4 

E-t 

♦IIIM3 

E4 

E4. 
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Michigan 

Ann  Arbor            University  of  Michigan,  Law  School  IIM3 

Detroit                  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Detroit  College  of  Law  A3  E3 

University  of  Detroit,  Law  School  A3  E3 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis          Minnesota  College  of  Law  ES 

Northwestern  College  of  Law  E3 

University  of  Minnesota,  the  Law  School  IIM3 

St.  Paul                 St.  Paul  College  of  Law  E4 


Oxford 


Columbia 
Kansas  City 
St.  Louis 


Missoula 

Lincoln 
Omaha 

Newark 


Mississippi 
University  of  Mississippi,  School  of  Law  M2 

Missouri 

University  of  Missouri,  School  of  Law  IMS 

Kansas  City  School  of  Law  A4  E4. 

Benton  College  of  Law  E4 
City  College  of  Law  and  Finance,  School 

of  Law  A3  E3 

St.  Louis  University,  Institute  of  Law  A3  E4 

Washington  University,  The  School  of  Law  IMS 

Montana 
University  of  Montana,  The  School  of  Law  IIM3 

Nebraska 

The  University  of  Nebraska,  The  College  of 

Law  IMS 

Creighton  University,  CoUege  of  Law  IMS  E-i 

University  of  Omaha,  Omaha  School  of  Law  E4 

Netv  Jersey 
New  Jersey  Law  School  AS  ES 


Netv  York 

Albany                   Union  University,  Albany  Law  School  MS 

Buffalo                    University  of  Buffalo,  Department  of  Law  MS 

Ithaca                      Cornell  University,  College  of  Law  IIM3 
New  York  City     St.   Lawrence  University,  Brooklyn   Law 

School  A3  ES 

Columbia  University,  School  of  Law  IIIM3 

Fordham  University,  School  of  Law  A3  ES 

New  York  Law  School  A3  ES 
New  York  University,  School  of  Law              MS  A3  ES 


Syracuse 


Chapel  Hill 

Durham 
Wake  Forest 
Wilmington 
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Syracuse  University,  College  of  Law 

North  Carolina 

University  of  North   Carolina,   The    School    of 

Law 
Trinity  College,  School  of  Law 
Wake  Forest  College,  School  of  Law 
Wilmington  Law  School 


North  Dakota 
Grand  Forks    The  University  of  North  Dakota,  School  of  Law 


Ada 
Cincinnati 

Cleveland 


Columbus 
Toledo 

Youngs  town 


Norman 


Eugene 
Portland 

Salem 


Carlisle 
Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 


Ohio 

Ohio  Northern  University,  College  of  Law 
University  of  Cincinnati,  College  of  Law 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Night  Law  School 
Baldwin-Wallace   College,   The   Cleveland    Law 

School 
Western  Reserve    University,   Franklin   Thomas 

Backus  Law  School 
Ohio  Northern  University,  The  John  Marshall 

School  of  Law 
The  Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Law 
St.  John's  University,  Department  of  Law 
Toledo  University,  College  of  Law 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,    Youngstown     Association     School, 

Youngstown  School  of  Law 

Oklahoma 
The  University  of  Oklahoma,  The  School  of  Law 

Oregon 

University  of  Oregon,  The  Law  School 
Northwestern  College  of  Law 
Oregon  Law  School 
Willamette  University,  College  of  Law 

Pennsylvania 

Dickinson  College,  The  Dickinson  School  of  Law 
The  Temple  University,  The  School  of  Law 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  The  Law  School 
Duquesne  University  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  School 

of  Law 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  School  of  Law 
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LM3 


IIM3 

IIM3 

MS 

E2 


1IM3 


M3 

IMS 

E4 

E3 

niM3 

A3E3 

IIMS 

E3 

E4 

A4  E4 


MS 


IIMS 
E3 
ES 
A3 


MS 

E4 

♦IIIM3 

A3 
IIIA3 
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Providence 


Columbia 


Vermillion 


Chattanooga 

Harrogate 

Jackson 

Knoxville 

Lebanon 

Memphis 

Nashville 


Austin 
Waco 
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Rhode  Island 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,   Northeastern  College,  School   of 
Law,  Providence  Division 

South  Carolina 
University  of  South  Carolina,  School  of  Law 

South  Dakota 
University  of  South  Dakota,  College  of  Law 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga  College  of  Law 

Lincoln  Memorial  University,  Law  Department 

Union  University,  Law  School 

The  University  of  Tennessee,  College  of  Law 

Cumberland  University,  Law  School 

University  of  Memphis,  Law  School 

Vanderbilt  University,  The  Law  School 

Texas 

The  University  of  Texas,  School  of  Law 
Baylor  University,  Law  Department 

Utah 


Salt  Lake  City      University  of  Utah,  The  School  of  Law 


Charlottesville 

Lexington 

Richmond 

Williamsburg 


Seattle 
Spokane 


Morgantown 


Madison 
Milwaukee 


Virginia 

University  of  Virginia,  Department  of  Law 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  School  of  Law 
Richmond  College,  T.  C.  Williams  School  of 

Law 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  Marshall  Wythe 

School  of  Government  and  Citizensliip 

Washington 

University  of  Washington,  School  of   Law 
Gonzaga  University,  Department  of  Law 

West  Virginia 
West  Virginia  University,  The  College  of  Law 

Wisconsin 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Law  School 
Marquette  University,  College  of  Law 


£4 


M2 


IIM3 


E2 
M2 
M2 
IMS 
Ml 
E2 
M3 


IIM3 
IAS 


IMS 

IMS 
MS 

E3 

IIM3 


IIM3 
IIE4 


IMS 


IIM3 
IMS  or 


Equivalent  E4 
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SUMMARY 


Hiffh-entranee  full-time  tchools 

•IIIM3  2 

•niM3  or  1IIM4  1 

IIIM3  4 

III  A3  1 

IIIM3  or  nM4.  1 

IIM3  20 

IIM3  or  Equivalent        1     30  {Sl%) 

Low-entrance  schools  offering  full-time 
courses  of  standard  length 
IM3  14 

IM3  or  Equivalent        2 
M3  17 


IMS  IE5 

IM3E4 

IMS  or  Equivalent  E4 

M3  A3 

M3E4 

M3  A3E3 


1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

2     41  (^9%) 


Part-time  school*  offering  courses 

of  standard  length 
IA3  2 

A4E4  3 

A3E4  1 

A3  T 

A3  E3  10 

IIE4  1 

E4  16 

1IE3  1 

E3  14    55 


(59%) 


Short-course  schools 
M3  5 

Ml  1 


A2 
E2 


1 

9     16    (ii%) 


Total  number  of  schools      142  {100%) 


I,  II,  III,  denote  the  number  of  academic  years  required  to  have  been  spent  in  a 
college  prior  to  admission  ;  *,  that  a  college  degree  must  have  been  obtained. 

M  (morning)  denotes  that  the  law  course  requires  the  student's  full  time ;  A  (after- 
noon), E  (evening),  only  part  of  his  time,  while  in  residence. 

1 ,  2, 3, 4,  denote  the  number  of  years  residence  required  to  complete  the  law  course. 

"Equivalent"  denotes  a  dovetailing  of  college  and  law  school  work,  not  affecting 
the  total. 

The  symbols  in  all  cases  denote  the  requirements  in  force  during  the  academic  year 
1920-21.  Announcements  of  future  changes  are  not  included. 
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§11.  STATISTICAL  TABLES 

TABLE  1.    BASIC  FIGURES 

1850 

Population '  28,192,( 

Number  of  lawyers '  28.! 

Number  of  lawyers  to 
each  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  popula- 
tion 

Number  of  law  schools' 

Number  of  laiv  schools 
to  each  ten  million  of 
the  population  6  7  8  10  10  IS  IS 

Number  of  law  school 
students*  400  1.200  1,663  3,134  4,618  12,616  19,667 

Number  of  law  school 
studenta  to  each  A«n- 
dred  thousand  of  the 
population  S  U  U  6  7  16  SI 

Number  of  students 
graduatinK"  ...  ...  ...  1,089  1,424  3,241  4,233 

Number  aradiiatinff  to 
each  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  popula- 
tion ...  ...  ...  t  t  U  S 


1800 

1870 

1S80 

1890 

1900 

1910 

000  31,443,000 

38,658,000 

60,166,000 

62,948,000 

76,996,000 

91,972,000 

939         34,839 

40,786 

64,137 

89,630 

114,460 

122,149 

lOS               111 

105 

128 

M 

252 

ISS 

16                  21 

31 

61 

61 

102 

124 

TABLE  2.   LAWYERS  COMPARED  WITH  PHYSICIANS  AND  CLERGYMEN 


.6 


1860 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1910 

Physicians 

40,766 

56,169 

62,448 

85,671 

104,806 

132,002 

157,966 

ClerKymen 

26,842 

37,529 

43,874 

64,698 

88,208 

111,638 

l,'i3,988 

Lawyers 

2:1.989 

34,839 

40,736 

64,137 

89.630 

114,460 

122.149 

Total 

91,546 

127,627 

147,068 

214,506 

282,638 

868,100 

414.103 

Number  to  each  hundred  thousand  of  the  population 


Physicians 

176 

m 

16i 

171 

167 

ITS 

178 

Clergymen 

116 

119 

Ilk 

lt9 

«0 

W 

11,5 

Lawyers 

lOS 

111 

105 

m 

m 

161 

US 

Total 

$96 

U)5 

S81 

m 

IM 

471 

i60 

'  Excluding  Alaska  and  outlying  possessions.  Population  in  1920, 106,711,000. 
'  By  U.  S.  census,  first  computed  in  1860.  Figures  for  1920  have  not  yet  been  published.  The  cen- 
sus of  1870  was  concededly  so  inaccurate  that  no  weight  should  be  attached  to  the  apparent 
relative  decrease  shown  for  that  year. 

Figures  prior  to  1860  are  difficult  to  secure.  In  1818,  lawyers  in  the  state  of  New  York,  number- 
ing 1200  in  a  population  of  about  1,200,000,  were  called  by  a  contemporary  "  as  plentiful  a.s  black- 
berries "  (Warren,  History  of  the  American  Bar,  301).  As  appears  from  the  table,  this  blackberry 
standard  (100  per  100,000)  was  attained  in  1860  by  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  New  York  figure 
in  1910  was  189  per  100,000. 

'  For  earlier  and  later  years,  see  Table  6.  The  number  in  1916-17  was  140;  in  1919-20.  148  (14  per 
10,000,000) ;  in  1920-21,  142. 

'  The  figures  for  1850  and  1860  are  rough  estimates.  Those  for  subsequent  years  are  as  reported 
to  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  For  later  years,  see  Table  4.  The  figure  for  1915-16  was 
22,998  (23  per  100,000). 

•  As  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  For  later  years,  see  Table  6.  The  figure  for 
1915-16  was  4323  (4  per  100,000). 

'  By  U.  S.  census.  For  comments  on  these  figures,  see  9  Annual  Report,  Carnegie  Foundation 
(1914),  17. 
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TABLE  3.  LAW  SCHOOLS  COMPARED  WITH  MEDICAL  AND  THH»LOGICAL  SCHOOLS 
a.  By  decades  from  the  beginning 


Medical  schools^ 
Theologrical  schools^ 
Law  schools 


1790  ism  isio  isto  imo  ism  isso  iseo  wo  ism  iggo  i90o  loio  wn 

2         4         6        12      21      S3        S2       66  TS  100  183  160  131       96 

80  142  146  164  184       ... 

1         2         2          3        6         7         16       21  31  51  61  102  124     140 


Medical  schools' 
Theological  schools* 
Ljiw  schools 


b.  By  years  since  1909-10 


1910  1911  1913  1913  191k  1916  WIS  1917  1918    1919     19tO    19tl 

131  122  118  107  102  96  96  96  90    86    86    84 

184  193  182  179  176  164  169  ...    

124  128  132  139  140  138  139  140  136   136   143   142 


TABLE  4.   LAW  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  COMPARED  WITH  MEDICAL  AND 
THEOLOGICAL  STUDENTS^ 

ISW      18S0        1890       1900        1910         1911        1911        191S        19  lU       1915  1916 

Medicine                 6.194    11,929     16.484    26,213    21,394     19,146    18,462    17,238     16,940     16,182  14,767 

Theology                 3,284      5,242      7,013      8.009    11,012    10,834     11,242     10,965     11,269    10,588  12.061 

Law                          1,663      3,134      4.618    12,516    19,667     19,616    20,760     20,878    20,958    21,923  22,993 


Medicine 
Theology 
Law 


Number  to  each  hundred  thousand  of  the  population 


lU 

2S 

SS 

IS 

11 

19 

18 

n 

15 

15 

10 

11 

11 

IS 

IS 

IS 

11 

IS 

11 

IS 

6 

7 

16 

SI 

SI 

SS 

SS 

SI 

SS 

SS 

TABLE  5,   LAW  GRADUATES  COMPARED  WITH  MEDICAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL 


GRADUATES^ 

1880 

1890 

1900 

I.9i0 

1011 

19  IS 

1913 

191U 

1916 

1916 

Medicine 

3,241 

4,666 

6,219 

4,448 

4,028 

4,215 

3,426 

4,048 

8,746 

3,436 

Theology 

719 

1,372 

1,773 

1,769 

1.877 

1,941 

1.977 

1.886 

1,872 

2.090 

Law 

1,089 

1,424 

3,241 

4,233 

3.901 

4,3»t 

4,427 

4.496 

4,427 

4,323 

Medicine 

6 

7 

7 

Theology 

1 

I 

S 

Law 

S 

S 

U 

Number  to  each  hundred  thousand  of  the  population 

6  U  U  U  U 


'  Figures  of  American  Medical  Association. 

'  As  reported  to  the  U.  S  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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TABLK  6.   LAW  SCHOOLS  Sl'ARTED  AND  IN  OPEEATION  AT  DIFFERENT 

PERIODS 

a.  By  decades  from  the  beginning 

Schools  Schools  in  Operation  during  Academic  Year  ending : 

started  1790   1800   1810   ISiO   ISSO   18U0   1850   1800   1870   1880   1890   1900   1910   1917 

1779-1790                  1  11111111000000 

1790-1800                  3  --1111113322282 

1800-1810                  0  ----000000000000 

1810-1820  1  11111111111 

1820-1830        4       3    2    2    2    3    4    4    4    4    4 

1830-1840        3       2    2    2    3    3    2    3    3    3 

1840-1850       10       8    6    6    7    7    7    8    8 

1860-1860        8       6    6    6    B    4    4    4 

1860-1870       11       10    8    8    8    9    9 

1870-1880       26       21   12   16   15   15 

1880-1890       22       20   18   14   13 

1890-1900       43       -   --   39   30   28 

1900-1910       39       - S3   28 

1910-1917      _S1       25 

Total              202  1        2        2       3        6        7      16      21      31      M      61     102    124    140 


Schools 

started 

Prior  to  Civil  War    SO 

1860-1870 

11 

1870-1880 

26 

1880-1890 

22 

1890-1900 

43 

1900-1910 

39 

1910-1911 

6 

1911-1912 

5 

1912-1913 

10 

1913-1914 

6 

1914-1915 

2 

1916-1916 

2 

1916-1917 

1 

1917-1918 

1 

1918-1919 

0 

1919-1920 

7 

1920-1921 

1 

Total 

211 

b.  By  years  since  1909-10 

Schools  in  Operation  during  Academic  Year  ending : 
1910  1911  1911  1913  191lt  1915  1916  1917  1918  1919  19t0  19tl 
23  23  23  2222222222  22222224 
999999999999 
16  15  15  15  16  16  16  IB  16  16  16  16 
14  14  13  13  13  12  12  13  11  11  11  11 
30292928282828  28  272727  26 
SS  82  32  32  30  29  28  28  26  26  26  26 
--666  6B6B44B4 

----5443333333 

10  8  8  8  8  8  8  8  7 

5  5  5  5  5  5  5  5 

2  2  2  2  2  2  2 

2  1  1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  1  1 

1  1  1  0 

0  0  0 

1 

124   128   132   139   140   138   139   140   136   136   143   142 
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TABLK  7.   LAW  SCHOOLS  CLASSIFIED  BY  TYPE  OF  ORGANIZATION 
a.  By  decades  from  the  beginuiug 

2790  1800  1810  18i0  1830  18U)  1860  1860  1810  1880  1890  1900  1910  1917 

Avowedly  independent     000000000009       16      '.26 

Sole  department  operat- 
ing under  broad  char- 
ter 00000012221013 

Aggrejration  of  profes- 
sional schools  000010111286         74 

Expanded  normal 
school  0000000001S8  66 

Connected  with 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  similar 
organization  000000000001         36 

Offshoot  of  a  corre- 
spondence school  OOOOOOOOOOOl  43 

Offshoot  of  a  business 
school  ^^J^JO^OOOOO         12 

Total  non-colIe?iate     000010233B1124S7      48 

State  or  federal  univer- 
sity 0         0         0         0         1         1         6         7       10       14       19       26        34       36 

Roman  Catholic  colleire 
or  university  000000001223         9      16 

Protestant  or  noc-sec- 
tarian  college  or  uni- 
versity J_2       ^        8        4        6        8       11       n       30      29      49        44       40 
Total  1        2        2        3        6        7       16      21      31       61      61     102      124     140 


b.  By  years  since  1909-10 

mo     1911     1913    191S    1911,    1915     1916    1917     1918     1919    19S0    19lt 


Avowedly  independent 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

26 

26 

24 

24 

26 

26 

Sole  department  operating 
under  broad  charter 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Aggregation  of  profes- 
sional schools 

7 

7 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Expanded  normal  school 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Connected  with  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
or  similar  organization 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

9 

10 

Offshoot  of  a  correspond- 
ence school 

4 

5 

6 

6 

4 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Offshoot  of  a  business 
school 

1 

1 

1 

_2 

_3 

3 

J 

2 

2 

2 

^ 

_2 

Total  non-collegiate 

37 

42 

43 

47 

47 

47 

47 

48 

43 

42 

48 

48 

State  or  federal  university 

»4 

36 

36 

36 

37 

37 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

36 

Roman  Catholic  college  or 
university 

9 

9 

10 

15 

15 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

Protestant    or    non-secta- 
rian college  or  university 

44 

42 

43 

41 

41 

88 

40 

40 

40 

41 

43 

_4S 

Total 

124 

128 

132 

189 

140 

188 

139 

140 

186 

186 

143 

142 
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TABLE  8.  LAW  SCHOOLS  CLASSIFIED  BY  STATES 
a.  By  decades  from  the  beginning 

1790   laOO  1810   IStO   18S0   18U)   1850   1860   1870   1880   IS90   1900   1910    1917 

Alabama  ..-..-        o        0        0        0        0        0        2        I        1        1        1 

Arizona  -      -- ■      ■■        1 

Arkansas  0        0        0        0        0        1        1        1        1 

California  «        0        1        1        3        BIO 

Colorado  -      0        0        2        2        3 

Connerticut  00001111111111 

Delaware  OOO        00000000000 
District  of  Columbia          --0000000244688 

Florida  ......      o        0        0        0        0        0        2        2 

Georgia  000000111234S4 

Idaho  0        1        1 

IllinoiB  00001286129       12 

Indiana  0        0        0        1        2        2        2        6        7      10        8 

Iowa  0        0        1        3        2        3        2        2 

Kansas  0        1        2        2        2        2 

Kentucky  .-1111122221363 

Louisiana  -        0        0        0        1        1        1        2        1        1        2        3 

Maine  0        0        0        0        0        0        0        0        1        1        1 

Maryland  00001000012231 

Massachusetts  00011111122284 

Michigan  -        0        0        1        1        1        1        2        2        8 

Minnesota  0        0        0        1        2        2        4 

Mississippi  0        0        0        0        1        1        2        1        2        2        2 

Missouri  0        0        0        0        1        2.2        4        6        6 

Montana  0        0        0        1 

Nebraska  0        0        0        1        2        3 

Nevada  0        0        0        0        0        0 

New  Hampshire  00000000000000 

New  Jersey  00900010000011 

New  Mexico  --      --      - -      --      --      --      --      --      --      --        0 

New  York  0000000464B799 

North  Carolina  00000011132344 

North  Dakota  0        0        1        1 

Ohio  ----000111123689 

Oklahoma  2        1 

Oregon  .-... 0        «        0        2        2        4        4 

Pennsylvania  0O00012124144B 

Rhode  Island  OOUOOOOOOOOOOO 

South  Carolina  00000000102111 

South  Dakota  0        0        1        1 

Tennessee  --0000011124976 

Texas  0        0        1        0        1        2        1        1 

Utah  0       0       1 

Vermont  --0000000000000 

Virginia  111122222823        3        3 

Washington  0        1        1        8 

West  Virginia  0        1        1        1        1        1 

Wisconsin  0        0        1        1        1        1        2        2 

Wyoming  - -        -        0        0        0 

Total  schools  T'2'2~3        "6        7      16^^315161102124140 


States  with  schools'            12        2  8 

States  withont  schools'    12     .16      16  21 

Organized  territories          A      _?      -5  _? 

Total  jurisdictions          16      19      24  27 

'  Including  the  District  of  Columbia. 


6 

6 

12 

IB 

21 

24 

29 

83 

39 

42 

20 

21 

19 

19 

17 

IB 

14 

18 

8 

7 

8 

8 

2 

6 

9 

8 

6 

8 

2 

0 

28 

80 

83 

89 

47 

47 

49 

49 

49 

49 
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1 

).  By 

years  since  1909-10 

1910 

1911 

191t 

191S 

191U 

19U 

1916 

1917 

WIS 

1919 

mto 

mt 

Alabama 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Arizona 

■-- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Arkansas 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

California 

e 

7 

8 

» 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

10 

10 

Colorado 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Connecticut 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Delaware 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

District  of  Columbia 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

6 

6 

7 

7 

Florida 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Georgia 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Idaho 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Illinois 

9 

10 

11 

12 

12 

12 

13 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11 

Indiana 

10 

10 

11 

11 

10 

8 

H 

8 

6 

6 

6 

6 

Iowa 

2 

'2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Kansas 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Kentucky 

6 

6 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

8 

4 

4 

Louisiana 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

8 

3 

3 

8 

3 

3 

Maine 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Maryland 

S 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Massachusetts 

8 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

7 

7 

Michigan 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

8 

3 

3 

Minnesota 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Mississippi 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Missouri 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

« 

Montana 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Nebraska 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Nevada 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New  Hampshire 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New  Jersey 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

New  Mexico 

.. 

.- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New  York 

9 

9 

9 

g 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

North  Carolina 

4 

4 

4 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

North  Dakota 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Ohio 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

Oklahoma 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Oregon 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Pennsylvania 

4 

4 

6 

5 

6 

B 

6 

5 

b 

5 

B 

llho<le  Island 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

South  Carolina 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

South  Dakota 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Tennessee 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

B 

7 

7 

Texas 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Utah 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Vermont 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Virginia 

s 

3 

S 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

Washington 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

West  Virginia 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

WMsconsin 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Wyoming 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  schools 

124 

128 

132 

139 

140 

188 

139 

140 

136 

135 

143 

142 

States  with  schools  * 

39 

40 

41 

41 

41 

41 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

States  without  schools  ■ 

S 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Organized  territories 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Jl 

Total  jurisdictions 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

^  Including  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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TABLE  9.   LAW  SCHOOLS  CLASSIFIED  BY  AMOUNT  OF  TIME  BEQUIKED  FOB 
THE  LOWEST  DEGREE 

For  explanation  of  symbols,  see  above,  page  441 .  Two  institutions  with 
high  entrance  requirements,  holding  sessions  during  early  afternoon 
hours,  have  been  listed  as  A  but  classified  as  fuU-time  schools.  In  a  few 
cases  it  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  for  the  earlier  years  whether 
"day"  schools  held  sessions  during  morning  or  afternoon  hours;  these 
doubtful  cases  have  been  listed  and  classified  as  full-time  schools.  Slight 
discrepancies  between  these  figures  and  those  quoted  on  pages  393, 
414  and  441  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  present  table  counts  college 
work  required  for  the  law  degree  but  not  required  for  admission  to  the 
law  school  as  candidate  for  the  degree;  there  were  three  such  cases  in 
1916-17,  and  two  in  1920-21. 

High-entrance  fall-time  school* 


18S9-W 

1899-1900 

1909-10 

1916-17 

lOtCh 

IIIMS 

0 

1 

2 

2 

IIIMSormM4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

IIIMS 

0 

4 

B 

4 

IIIAS 

0 

0 

0 

1 

lIIM3orIIM4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

IIMS 

0 

* 

18 

22 

HAS  J)0  J)2  J_10  J24 

Low-entrance  schools  offering  full-time  courses  of  standard  length 


IMS      ' 

0 

0 

4 

14 

17 

MS 

6 

24 

SO 

IS 

15 

IIMS  E4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

IMS  IE6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

IMS  E4 

0 

1 

2 

2 

IMS  A3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

MS  AS  E5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

MS  E4 

0 

9 

S 

2 

MS  AS 

0 

1 

0 

1 

MS  ES 

0 

2 

4 

2 

0 

MS  A3  ES 

_0    6 

^  26 

^Vi 

2  43 

J  40 

Part-time  schools 

offering  courses 

of  standard  length 

IIE4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

IIES 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

IAS 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

E4 

0 

t 

8 

11 

16 

A4  E4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

AS  E4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

AS 

1 

7 

7 

S 

7 

ES 

0 

11 

20 

21 

14 

AS  ES 

0     1 

0  19 

1  SI 

9  60 

10  M 
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Short-course  schools 


1889-00 

1899-1900 

1909-10 

1916-17 

1910-31 

IIM2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

M2 

29 

29 

18 

8 

Mli 

1 

0 

Ml 

4 

6 

M2  E4 

0 

1 

M2  A2  E3 

0 

0 

M2  E2 

1 

0 

M2  A2  E2 

0 

1 

A2  E3 

0 

1 

A2 

7 

7 

F.2 

7 

7 

A2  E2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Al 

2 

0 

0 

0 

El 

2B4 

1  56 

1  40 

0  23 

0  IG 

Total 

61 

102 

124 

140 

142 

TABLE  10.  I,AW  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  CLASSIFIED  BY  AMOUNT  OF  TIME 
REQUIRED  FOR  THE  LOWEST  DEGREE 

The  figures  are  as  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
No  reports  were  received  by  him  from  eight  out  of  sixty-one  schools 
in  1889-90,  and  from  twenty  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  nine 
schools  in  1915-16.  The  missing  institutions  were  for  the  most  part 
small  part-time  or  short-course  schools.  The  discrepancy  between  these 
totals  and  those  shown  in  Tables  1  and  4  is  due  to  erroneous  addition 
by  the  Commissioner,  and  to  the  fact  that  his  totals  include  a  number 
of  students  taking  only  correspondence  work  and  of  students  in  schools 
situated  in  outlying  possessions  or  not  conferring  degrees. 


High-en 

trance  full-til 

ne  school 

' 

Part-time  schools  offering 

courses  of 

1889-lSSO 

1915-1916 

standard  length 

*IIIM3 

0 

1,046 

18S9-1890 

1915-1916 

IIIM3 

0 

1,344 

IIES 

0 

109 

IIM3 

0           0 

2.388 

4,778 

IA3 
E4 
A3 
ES 

0 

0 

108 

0 

18 

1,619 

868 

3,206 

AS  E8 

0 

108 

2.084 

7,464 

Low-entrance  schools  offering  full- 

time 

Short-course  Schools 

courses  of  standard  length 

IIM2 

35 

134 

IMS 

0 

2,836 

M2 

1.977 

1,010 

MS 

1.192 

2,077 

MlJ 
Ml 

10 
111 

0 
IW 

IIM3  E4 

0 

349 

M2  E2 

ISI 

0 

IMS  E4 

0 

167 

MS  A3  E6 

0 

619 

A2 

467 

M 

MS  E4 

0 

466 

E2 

879 

e» 

MS  A3 

0 

426 

Al 

49 

0 

MS  E3 

0 

182 

El 

24 

S,186 

0 

2.048 

MS  A3  ES 

0   1.192 

1,308 

7,918 

Total 

4,486 

22.203 
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TABLES  11,  12  AND   13.  ATTENDANCK   FIGURES   AT    INDIVIDUAL    LAW   SCHOOLS 

Figures  prior  to  1870  are  given  on  the  authority  of  institutional  his- 
tories or  of  school  catalogues,  etc.,  accessible  in  New  York  City,  or,  in 
a  few  cases,  have  been  supplied  by  school  or  university  officials.  Fig- 
ures published  in  the  American  Almanac  between  1831  and  1861  have 
been  found,  after  comparison,  to  be  worthless.  As  illustrating  the  char- 
acter of  the  data  that  have  to  be  used,  the  Harvard  Catalogue  for 
1839-40  shows  86  students;  the  Dean's  Report  for  that  year, as  quoted 
by  Warren,  shows  that  the  attendance  varied  during  the  year  between 
76  and  99,  and  that  the  total  number  of  students  spending  any  time  in 
the  school  was  166.  One  edition  of  the  1859-60  Catalogiie  lists  167  stu- 
dents, totaled  as  166;  another  edition  146.  Other  sources  of  information 
also  exist  for  Harvard;  for  other  schools  the  figures  are  less  confusingly 
abundant,  and  probably  also  less  reliable.  It  is  believed  that  a  more 
exhaustive  search  for  data  would  not  yield  results  commensurate  with 
the  labor  involved.  Even  to-day  there  is  nothing  resembling  a  scien- 
tific treatment  of  student  statistics  in  any  American  university. 

TABLE  11.  COMPETITION  FOR  STUDENTS  AMONG  LAW  SCHOOLS  PRIOR  TO  1840 

This  table,  starting  with  the  first  year  of  the  Harvard  law  school, 
shows  the  effect  of  competition  by  universities  maintaining  schools  that 
appealed  to  more  than  a  single  constituency.  The  Transylvania  figures 
are  as  given  in  histories  of  the  university.  The  remaining  figures  are  as 
given  in  the  catalogues,  except  those  of  Harvard  \)nov  to  1826,  for 
which  the  Harvard  Law  Quinquennial  has  been  followed.  For  earlier 
law  school  attendance  figures  see  Chapters  X-XHI. 

Tale  Virginia       *  Tranavlvania 


Litchfield 

Harvard 

1817-1M8 

43 

S 

1818-1819 

34 

9 

1819-1820 

18 

19 

1820-1821 

26 

13 

1821-1822 

28 

10 

1822-1823 

23 

9 

1823-1824 

44 

7 

1824-1826 

23 

13 

1825-1826 

24 

12 

1826-1827 

32 

8 

1827-1828 

19 

8 

1828-1829 

18 

e 

1829-1830 

16 

2« 

1830-1831 

14 

n 

1831-1832 

9 

40 

1832-1833 

11 

88 

1883-1834 

6 

SI 

1834-1835 

-- 

S2 

1835-1836 

-- 

82 

1836-1837 

.- 

EO 

1837-18.18 

-- 

68 

18.18-1839 

-. 

78 

1839-1840 

-- 

86 

9 
49 


18 

16  26 

10  18 


20  27 

21  23 

88  16 

44  29 
81  37 

89  48 

45  33 
81  67 

81  55 
88  67 

82  54 
45  71 
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TABLE  12.  ATTENDANCE  AT  INDIVIDUAI,  LAW  SCHOOLS  PRIOR  TO  THE 

Civil,  WAR 

The  figures  are  taken  from  institutional  histories  or  catalogues.  In  the 
case  of  Harvard,  those  figures  have  been  used  which  seem  most  nearly 
comparable  with  those  of  other  schools.  Private  schools  not  conferring 
degrees  ai-e  excluded.  For  detailed  study  of  law  school  attendance  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  decade,  see  12  Annual  Report,  Carnegie  Foundation 
(1917),  119-123. 


1779-1780 

1839-1840 

1859-1860 

William  and  Mary 

40 

Harvard 

86 

Cumberland 

180 

Transylvania 

71 

Harvard 

168 

1789-1790 

Virginia 

71 

Virginia 

131 

William  and  Mary 

Yale 

46 

Albany" 

Transylvania 

Cincinnati  * 

Michigan 

90 

1799-1800 

William  and  Mary 

30 

Cincinnati " 

William  and  Mary 
Transylvania 

19 

Dickinson  = 

1849-1860 

Pennsylvania 

New  York  University 

Columbia 

71 
67 
62 

1809-1810 

Harvard 

94 

Louisville  " 

William  and  Mary 

Virginia 

66 

Louisiana  ** 

Transylvania 

Louisiana* 

Mississippi 

29 

1819-1820 
Harvard 
Transylvania* 
William  and  Mary 

19 

Yale 

Cincinnati ' 
Louisville* 
Cumberland ' 
Indiana' 

33 

Yale 
Georgia 
Chicago  " 
De  Pauw  '• 
Indiana*' 

2S 
26 

1829-1830 

Princeton  * 

Transylvania 

Harvard 

24 

Lafayette 

0 

William  and  Mary 

Transylvania 

24 

Transylvania 

North  Carolina 

Virginia 

23 

William  and  Mary 

Hamilton  " 

... 

Yale 

21 

Dickinson '" 

... 

William  and  Mary 

Georgia 

... 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 

'  In  1820-21. 

*  Graduates 
'Graduates, 
'  Graduates 

*  Graduates 

•  Graduates, 
'Graduates 
•Graduates 

•  Graduates 


(one- year  course).  32. 
,  13. 

(two-year  course),  25. 
(one-year  course),  16. 
15. 

(two-year  course),  12. 
(one-year  course).  12. 
(two-year  course).  0. 


"Graduates, 
"Graduates 
'*  Graduates 
"Graduates. 
'*  Graduates 
"Graduates 
**  Graduates 
*' Graduates 
"Graduates 


U. 

(one-year  course),  106. 
(one-year  course).  76. 

36. 

(two-year  course).  30. 
(one-year  course).  11. 
(one-year  course),  8. 
(one-year  course),  0. 
(one-year  course),  0. 
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TABLE  13.  ATTENDANCE  AT  SIX  LAEGEST  LAW  SCHOOLS  SINCE  THE 

CIVIL  WAR 

The  figures  in  general  are  those  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion and  are  the  latest  available.  Because  of  the  uncertainty,  however, 
as  to  the  year  to  which  his  earliest  figures  refer  (see  below,  page  463), 
the  Michigan,  Columbia  and  Harvard  figures  of  1869-70  are  as  given 
in  the  catalogues.  So  for  all  six  schools  for  1919-20.  For  additional 
intermediate  figures,  see  Chapter  XVIII,  section  2. 


1869-1870 

1909-1910 

1913-1914 

Michigan 

308 

Michigan 

833 

Georgetown 

1006 

Columbia 

230 

Harvard 

766 

Chicago  Kent 

786 

George  Washington 

168 

New  York  Law  School 

749 

Harvard 

694 

Harvard 

120 

New  York  University 

732 

New  York  University 

678 

Albany 

110 

Georgetown 

614 

Michigan 

612 

Virginia 

109 

Chicago  Kent 

664 

Southern  California 

606 

187M880 

1910-1911 

1914-1916 

Columbia 

466 

Harvard 

810 

Georgetown 

998 

Michigan 

371 

Michigan 

792 

Chicago  Kent 

761 

Hastings 

181 

New  York  Law  School 

761 

Harvard 

730 

Harvard 

166 

Georgetown 

717 

Michigan 

679 

Boston 

161 

New  York  University 

679 

New  York  University 

676 

George  Washington 

141 

Chicago  Kent 

691 

Southern  California 

630 

18«9-1890 

1911-1912 

1916-1916 

Columbia 

466 

Georgetown 

924 

Georgetown 

1001 

Michigan 

406 

Harvard 

809 

Harvard 

791 

Harvard 

266 

Michigan 

798 

New  York  University 

708 

Georgetown 

217 

New  York  Law  School 

706 

Chicago  Kent 

646 

George  Washington 

210 

New  York  University 

649 

Southern  California 

619 

Boston 

180 

Chicago  Kent 

627 

New  York  Law  School 

603 

1899-1900 

1912-1913 

1919-1920 

Michigan 

883 

Georgetown 

1003 

Georgetown 

1062 

New  York  Law  School 

776 

Chicago  Kent 

804 

New  York  University 

979 

New  York  University 

634 

Michigan 

779 

Harvard 

883 

Harvard 

616 

Harvard 

746 

George  Washington 

762 

Minnesota 

628 

New  York  University 

649 

Fordham 

687 

Boston 


409 


New  York  Law  School      664 


SnfToIk 


691 
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§  in.  EARLY  LAW  SCHOOL  CURRICULA 

ITie  working  classifications  devised  by  early  law  schools  were  of  two 
main  types,  according  as  a  narrowly  technical  or  an  ambitiously  broad 
field  of  study  was  contemplated. 

The  Litchfield  school  illustrates  the  narrow  type.*  The  manuscript 
notes  of  lectures  indicate  that  as  early  as  1794  Reeve  had  organized 
the  curriculum  of  his  one-year  school  under  ten  main  divisions,  in- 
creased after  the  advent  of  Gould  to  thirteen.  The  first  two  columns 
of  the  following  table  show  the  development  of  this  curriculum  in 
twenty  years.  The  divisions  are  listed  in  the  order  in  which  they,  or 
their  constituent  topics,  appear  in  the  Baldwin  manuscript  of  1813. 
The  Hartford  manuscript  of  1794  shows  the  same  order  except  that 
Evidence  there  appears  after  Pleading,  and  Equity  after  Contracts. 
The  two  Yale  manuscripts,  representing  intermediate  years,  maintain 
the  same  order  for  the  first  three  divisions,  but  thereafter  exhibit  con- 
siderable variations.  The  figures  denote  the  number  of  manuscript 
pages  occupied  by  each  division. 

The  last  two  columns  of  the  table  show,  for  purpose  of  comparison, 
the  first  Story -Greenleaf  curriculum  at  Harvard,  as  distributed  between 
the  two  professors,  and  Dwight's  Columbia  curriculum,  as  taught  by 
himself  to  both  first-year  and  second-year  students. 

Litchfield  Litchfield                 Harvard          Columbia 

inU  1813                          18S5-38                1858-75 

Introductory  X6  60  Greenleaf      First  year 

Domestic  Relations  9B  194  

Executors  and  Administrators  76  80  

Sheriffs  and  Gaolers  0  41  

Contracts  witb  its  actions  176  878  Greenleaf     First  year 

Torts  fio  74  Second  year 

Evidence  33  72  Greenleaf       Second  year 

Pleading  60  281  Greenleaf       Second  year 

Practice  0  68 Second  year 

The  Law  Merchant'  St  266  Story              Second  year 

Equity  26  61  Story              Second  year 

Criminal  Law  9  64  Second  year' 

Real  property  with  its  actions  126  364  Greenleaf      First  year 

Corporations  0  0  Greenleaf      

Constitutional  Law  0  0  Greenleaf      

Conflict  of  Laws  0  0  Story             

696  pp.  12mo.    1972  pp.  folio     14  yr.  hn.       16  yr.  hrs. 

'  For  the  curriculum  of  the  William  and  Mary  school,  see  page  116. 
*  Story  also  grave  a  course  in  Sales. 

'  In  the  three  earliest  Litchfleld  manuscripts  this  branch  of  the  law  is  described  successively 
as  "Law  Merchant,"  "  Lex  Mercatoria  "  and  "  Mercantile  Law ; "  the  published  analysis  of  the 
latest  manuscript  shows,  instead.  Bills  and  Notes.  Insurance,  and  six  minor  topics  treated  suc- 
cessively. Story  tauKht  six  distinct  topics,  grouped  together,  to  conform  to  languaf^e  used  by 
Dane  in  establishing  the  professorship,  under  the  general  head  of  "  Commercial  and  Maritime 
Law."  Dwight  used  the  term  "'  Commercial  Law." 

'  In  the  later  years  of  the  Dwight  school  Criminal  Law,  not  being  included  in  the  hat  of  topics 
prescribed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  was  omitted. 
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The  subject-matter  included  under  the  preceding  titles  was  not,  of 
course,  uniform.  Several  of  the  topics  not  specifically  mentionedat  Har- 
vard, for  instance,  were  doubtless  covered  in  the  introductory  course  on 
Blackstone  and  Kent.  Bailments,  which  at  Litchfield  was  taken  up  in 
connection  with  Contracts,  was  regarded  by  Story,  under  Hoffman's 
influence,  as  part  of  the  Law  Merchant.  Sales  was  taught  at  Harvard 
separately  from  both  Contracts  and  the  Law  Merchant.  By  combining 
the  titles  into  larger  groups  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  this  source  of 
confusion  and,  comparing  the  number  of  pages  devoted  to  these  groups 
in  Blackstone's  text  aiid  in  the  Litchfield  manuscripts,  and  the  approx- 
imate number  of  year-hours  devoted  to  instruction  in  these  subjects 
in  the  early  Story  school,  to  indicate  with  considerable  accuracy  their 
relative  importance.  The  percentage  figures  secured  by  this  method 
bring  out  strikingly  the  development  of  commercial  law  (using  this 
term  in  a  broad  sense  to  include  Contracts,  Sales,  and  Corporations  as 
well  as  the  various  divisions  of  the  Law  Merchant)  and  of  Equity  at  the 
expense  of  Criminal  Law  and  of  Real  Property. 

Blackstone      Litchfield     Litchfield   Harvard 


1765-1769 

179U 

I81S 

1HSS-18S8 

The  Law  Merchant.  Contracts,  etc. 

2% 

81% 

33% 

40% 

Equity 

2 

4 

3 

14 

Pleading.  Practice  and  Evidence 

18 

IS 

21 

14 

Criminal  Law 

21 

0 

3 

0 

Real  Property 

2S 

18 

18 

7 

Other  branches  and  introductory 

81 

34 

22 

2B 

100%  100%  100%  100% 

David  Hoffman,  in  his  Course  of  Legal  Study,  published  in  1817, 
painted  his  large  canvas  with  a  broader  stroke.  He  was  interested  not 
in  minutely  subdividing  a  narrowly  technical  field,  but  in  listing  as 
many  textbooks  as  possible  among  less  carefully  analyzed  groups.  His 
fourth  division,  for  instance,  entitled  the  "Law  of  Personal  Rights 
and  Remedies,"  covered  not  merely  the  Law  of  Persons,  as  that  term  is 
commonly  employed  to-day  (the  law  of  family  relationships,  etc.),  but 
also  all  branches  of  the  technical  law  that  he  could  not  fit  in  any- 
where else,  including  subjects  so  divei-se  as  Contracts,  Pleading  and 
Evidence.  The  title  of  this  division  was  suggested  by  the  first  of  Black- 
stone's  four  major  divisions,  "Rights  of  Persons,"  but  its  content  was 
decidedly  different.  It  excluded  topics  treated  by  Blackstone  under  this 
head,  notably  that  of  governmental  organization,  and  included  other 
topics  discussed  elsewhere  by  Blackstone.  In  the  second  edition  of  his 
Course  of  Legal  Study  (1836)  Hoffman  omitted  the  Constitution  and 
Laws  of  the  Several  States,  but  added  a  long  list  of  "Auxiliary  Sub- 
jects," including  Eloquence  and  Oratory,  Codification  and  Proposed 
Amendments  of^Law  ("law  reform").  Military  and  Naval  Law,  Logic 
and  Professional  Deportment  (legal  ethics). 

Both  the  University  of  Virginia  and  Harvard  were  influenced  by 
Hoffman's  classification.  At  Virginia  the  only  change,  other  than  a 
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change  of  order,  in  the  curriculum  as  originally  established  was  a 
throwing  together  of  four  of  Hoffman's  thirteen  divisions  under  the 
general  head  of  "Common  and  Statute  Law.'"  Story,  although  he  or- 
ganized his  Harvard  curriculum  for  teaching  purposes  along  the  more 
analytical  lines  determined  by  existing  texts,  printed  also  a  bibliog- 
raphy classified  very  much  as  under  Hoffman's  scheme.  Story  entitled 
Hoffman's  miscellaneous  division  at  first  "Personalty,"  but  after  1832, 
"Personal  Property."  This  list  of  recommended  texts,  perpetuating 
an  unhappily  illogical  scheme  of  classification,  continued  to  be  printed 
in  the  Harvard  catalogues  until  1869,  and  because  of  the  custom  of 
exchanging  catalogues  between  school  and  school  undoubtedly  spread 
confusion  throughout  the  country. 

Tiie  table  on  the  following  page  shows,  in  the  first  three  columns, 
how  closely,  except  in  the  matter  of  sequence,  Virginia  and  Harvard 
followed  Hoffman's  scheme.  The  last  column  shows  the  major  divisions 
that  were  represented  by  texts  actually  used  in  the  Harvard  two-year 
course.  The  miscellaneous  "Personal  Property"  division  was  repre- 
sented, in  1832,  by  texts  on  Contracts,  Sales,  Pleading,  and  Evidence; 
in  1834  Corporations  and  Conflict  of  Laws  were  added.  "Commercial 
and  Maritime  Law"  included  texts  on  Shipping,  Bills,  Agency,  Li- 
surance,  Bailments  and  Partnership. 

For  other  early  working  classifications  of  the  field  of  law  or  the  law 
school  curriculum,  see  Blackstone;  Zephaniah  Swift's  System  of  the 
Laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  1795;  Kent's  Dissertations,  1795,  and 
Commentaries,  1826-30;  Story's  Conflkct  of  Laws,  1834,  chap,  iii;  But- 
ler's Plan  for  the  Organization  of  a  Lata  Faculty  in  the  University  of 
the  City  <f  New  York,  1835;  Francis  Hilliard's  Elements  of  Law,  first 
edition,  1835;  Timothy  Walker's  Introdtu-tion  to  American  Law,  1837. 


*  "  In  the  School  of  Law  shall  be  taught  the  common  and  statute  law,  that  of  the  Chancery,  the 
laws  Feudal,  Civil,  Mercatorial,  Maritime,  and  of  Nature  and  Nations;  and  also  the  principles 
of  Government  and  Political  Kconomy."  Enactments  t>y  the  Rector  and  Visitors  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  1826. 

In  1851  the  two  professors  bore  the  titles  of  Professor  of  Common  and  Statute  Law,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Constitutional  and  International  Law,  Equity,  Evidence  and  the  Law  Merchant.  So  as 
late  as  1891. 
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Hoffman 
1817 
I  Moral  and  Political  Philoaophy 


11  Elementary  and  ConBtitutional 
Principles  of  the  Municipal  Law 
1  Feudal  Law 
II  Institutes  of  Municipal  Law 


III  Law  of  Real  Rights  and  Remedies 

IV  Law  of  Personal  Rights  and  Remedies 
VII  Law  of  Crimes  and  Punishments 

VI  Lex  Mercatoria 
IX  Maritime  and  Admiralty  Law 
V  Equity 


Virginia 

i8te 

iMW  of  Nature 


Feudal  Law 


Common  and 
Statute  Law 


Mercatorial  Law) 
Maritime  Law  j 
Law  of  Cliancery 


Harvard  list  of  texts, 
lSSO-1869 


I  Blackstone, 
Kent,  Hale, 
Hoffman,  etc. 


IV  Real  Property 
II  Personal  Property 
VI  Criminal  Law 

{Commercial  and 
Maritime  Law 
V  Equity 


Harvard  two-year 
course,  18SS-1869 


Blackstone  and  Kent 


Real  Property 
Personal  Property 

Commercial  and 
Maritime  Law 
Equity 


XI  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  U.  S. 
XII  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  States 


VIII  Law  of  Nations 

X  Civil  or  Roman  Law 
XIII  Political  Economy 


IX  Constitutional  Law    Constitutional  Law 

( Federal  Federal 

Government  "i  ^^  ^ 

V  State  

Law  of  Nations      VIII  Law  of  Nations  

Civil  Law  VII  Civil  Law  

Political  Economy   -  
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§  IV.  TABLES  ILLUSTRATING  MECHANISTIC  DEVELOPMENT 

AT  HARVARD 

A.  YEAR-HOURS  OK  INSTRUCTION  ANNOUNCED,  ACTUALLY  GIVEN,  AND 
REQUIRED  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

Moot  court  work,  work  duplicated  in  class  sections,  optional  work 
offered  since  the  introduction  of  the  elective  system  in  1875  and  not 
counted  toward  the  degree,  and  postgraduate  work  are  omitted.  Of 
optional  work  there  was  given  in  1899-1900  one  year-hour,  in  1909- 
10  approximately  three  year-hours,  and  in  1916-17  approximately  four 
year-hours.  Of  postgraduate  work  there  was  given  in  1916-17  a  little 
over  twelve  year-hours,  in  Jurisprudence,  etc. 

183S-S0  18S9-U)  18hl-Ul  1869-00  1879-80  1889-90  1899-1900  1909-10  1916-11 
Total  amount  of  instruc- 
tion ottered  in  the  entire 
curriculum  as  announced     14  16         19i  18  29  36  64  49  62 

Amount  actually   given 

during  the  current  year'      10  12         15  10  29  85j         50  4"  62 

Amount  required  to  be 
mastered  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  LL.B.  degree  000  0  24  27S0  32  36 

B.  YEAR-HOURS  OF  INSTRUCTION   ALI.OrTED  TO  SEPARATE  SUBJECTS 

The  first  line  of  the  table  on  the  following  page  shows  the  size  of  the 
standard  teaching  compartment,  measured  in  year-hours,  at  selected 
dates,  irrespective  of  what  may  be  termed  its  dimensions  (compare 
Chapter  XXX,  section  4).  That  is  to  say,  three  hours  weekly  for  a 
third  of  a  year,  two  hours  weekly  for  half  a  year,  and  one  hour  weekly 
for  an  entire  year  are  all  treated  as  identical:  one  year-hour. 

The  body  of  the  table  shows  how  two  or  more  standard  titles  of  the 
law  were  at  first  freely  combined,  to  be  taught  successively  in  a  single 
teaching  compartment,  and  how  the  principle  of  assigning  a  single 
legal  title  to  a  single  compartment  came  later  to  prevail.  In  the  few 
instances  where  the  number  of  year-hours  allotted  to  a  subject  is  shown 
to  be  too  large  to  be  included  within  a  standard  compartment,  this 
may  mean  either  that  a  larger  compartment  was  constructed  (so  for 
Contracts  and  at  one  time  for  Torts),  or  that  more  than  one  compart- 
ment was  assigned  to  the  subject  (so  more  usually).  Subjects  not  dated 
constituted  Story's  standard  curriculum  in  force  from  as  early  as  1835; 
other  subjects  first  appeared  in  the  curriculum  at  the  dates  noted.  The 
equivalence  assumed  to  exist  between  subjects  is,  of  course,  not  exact, 
but  is  believed  to  be  as  close  an  approximation  to  the  facts  as  can  be 
expressed  in  diagrammatic  form. The  total  amount  of  instruction  shown 
at  the  bottom  of  the  table  corresponds  with  the  first  line  of  Table  A, 
except  that  postgraduate  work  is  included. 

'  For  table  showing  distribution  of  these  year-hours  among  the  teachers  at  selected  dates  be- 
tween 1835-36  and  1912-13.  see  page  363,  note.  For  table  showing  the  division  of  the  classroom 
work  into  teaching  compartments,  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  hours  weekly  during  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  year,  at  selected  dates  between  1836-36  and  1916-17,  see  page  368,  note. 
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18S5-S6 

ISUl-Ut 

1859-eO 

1879-80 

1889-90 

1916-J7 

Standard  inatructional  unit 

1 

Ij 

itol 

1  to  2 

2 

2 

Blackstone  and  Kent 

2 

s 

2 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Property 

1 

li 

4 

4 

4 

6 

Equity 

2 

s 

1  + 

S 

4 

4 

Contracts 

1 

8 

3 

3 

3 

Bailments 

1 

[li 

)' 

i 

i 

4 

-- 

« 

Corporations 

Partnersliip 

Agency 

1 

}■ 

)li 

}■ 

2 

2 
2 
2 

Shipping  (1876,  Carriers) 
Constitutional  Law 

2 
A 

}li 

i 

i 

2 

2 
2 

Pleading 

1 

[li 

1 

1 

2 

Evidence 

A 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Insurance 

1 

}li 

3 

-- 

2 

Sales 

1 

L 

2 

2 

2 

ConflicU 

1 

jli 

/^ 

i 

i 

2 

Bills  (and,  1844.  Notes) 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Criminal  Law  (1848) 

.- 

_- 

}' 

1 

1 

1* 

Wills  (1848) 

-- 

-- 

1 

a 

e 

Arbitration  (1848) 

-- 

-- 

1 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Domestic  Relations  (1848) 

-- 

-- 

}■ 

-- 

1 

1 

Bankruptcy  (1862) 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

1 

Torts  (1870) 

-. 

.. 

-_ 

S 

2 

Si 

Jurisprudence,  etc.  (1872) 

-- 

-- 

-- 

1 

i 

12  + 

Federal  Procedure  (1872) 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

1 

1 

Trusta(1874) 

-- 

-- 

-- 

}■ 

2 

2 

Mortgage  (1876) 

-- 

-- 

-- 

)• 

}' 

Suretyship  (1882) 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Quasi-ContracU  (1886) 

-- 

-- 

-. 

.. 

2 

1 

Damages  (1890) 
Admiralty  (1900) 
Municipal  Corporations  (1908) . 
Restraint  of  Trade  (1916) 
Total  instruction  offered 


14  16i'  18 


86 


1 
1 
1 
1 
64  + 


'  Pleading(Chitty),  1  year-hour;  Pleading  (Stephen),  Contracts  and  Corporations,  1  year-liour. 
'Shipping and  Bailments,!  year-hour. 

•  Insurance,  Evidence  and  Contracts,  2  year-hours. 

•  Superseded  by  Carriers.  This  latter  subject  in  1884  was  dropped  from  the  curriculum.  It  was  re- 
stored as  a  separate  course  in  1886  for  a  single  year,  and  in  1891  permanently.  In  1902  it  was  an- 
nounced as  including  Public  Service  Companies.  In  1909  its  title  was  changed  to  Public  Service 
Companies,  especially  Common  Carriers,  and  in  1915  to  Public  Utilities. 

'  Constitutional  Law  and  Evidence,  1  year-hour. 

•  Incorporated  into  Property. 
'  See  "Shipping."  above. 

'  Plus  about  8  year-  hours  in  extra  lectures  necessary  to  complete  subjects. 
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C.  YEAR-HOURS  OF  INSTRUCTION  OFFERED  TO  AND  REQUIRED  TO  BE 
TAKEN  BY  EACH  CLASS 

The  first  column  of  this  table  shows  the  amount  of  first-year  law  work, 
always  prescribed,  since  the  accession  of  Langdell. 

The  next  four  columns  show  the  amount  of  work  offered  to  the  upper 
classes,  and  the  amount  required  to  be  taken  for  the  LL.B.  degree.  Be- 
tween 1871  and  1875  the  work  for  this  degree  was  entirely  prescribed; 
the  excess  offerings  for  thesecond  year  were  purely  optional.  In  1870-71, 
however,  and  since  1875,  the  student  has  been  permitted  to  elect  his 
own  work  from  the  total  offerings  as  shown.  The  third-year  student's 
field  of  choice  includes,  in  addition  to  the  work  shown  in  column  4,  all 
second-year  work  notalready  taken;  since  1913-14  he  has  also  been  per- 
mitted to  count  two  year-hours  of  postgraduate  work  toward  his  LL.B. 
For  a  time  honor  students  were  required  to  take  during  their  third  year 
additional  year-hours  as  follows:  1878-79,  two;  1879-82,  three;  1882- 
83,  one;  1883-98,  two. 

Columns  6  and  7  show  the  total  amount  of  work  offered  and  required 
to  be  taken  by  all  three  classes,  and  correspond  with  the  last  two  lines 
of  Table  A.  The  last  column  shows  how  the  excess  of  offerings  over  the 
LL.B.  requirements  has  mounted,  in  spite  of  the  relegation,  since  1910, 
of  part  of  the  offerings  to  a  postgraduate  year,  and  in  spite  of  greatly 
inci-eased  requirements  for  the  lower  degree. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

FIRST  YEAR 

SECOND  YEAR 

THIRD  YEAR 

TOTAL 

EXCESS 

Qffrd.  and  req. 

Offrd. 

Req. 

Offrd. 

Req. 

Offrd. 

Req. 

1870-1871 

9 

lOi 

7i 

-- 

19i 

lei 

3 

1871-1872 

8 

9i 

6 

.. 

.. 

17J 

13 

4i 

1872-1873 

8 

7  + 

6 

.. 

.. 

16  + 

IS 

2  + 

1873-1874 

68 

lOi 

6J 

.. 

.. 

17 

13 

4 

1874-1876 

9  + 

11- 

8i 

-- 

-- 

20 

18- 

2  + 

1875-1876 

10 

16 

10 

_. 

26 

20 

6 

1876-1877 

10 

16 

10 

.- 

-. 

26 

20 

5 

1877-1878 

10 

17 

10 

-- 

-- 

27 

20 

7 

1878-1879 

10 

12 

8 

6 

6 

28 

24 

4 

1879-1880 

10 

12 

8 

7 

« 

29 

24 

6 

1880-1881 

10 

12 

8 

7 

6 

29 

24 

6 

1881-1882 

10 

12 

8 

7 

6 

29 

24 

5 

1882-1883 

9 

12 

10 

10 

8 

81 

27 

4 

1883-1884 

9 

12 

10 

10 

8 

31 

27 

4 

1884-1886 

9 

12 

10 

10 

8 

31 

27 

4 

1886-1886 

9 

12 

10 

11 

8 

S2 

27 

6 

1886-1887 

9 

14 

10 

13 

8 

36 

27 

9 

1887-1888 

9 

14 

10 

12 

8 

36 

27 

8 

1888-1889 

9 

14 

10 

12 

8 

36 

27 

8 

1889-1890 

9 

14 

10 

.    12i 

8 

36i 

27 

»i 

1899-1900 

10 

22 

10 

18 

10 

60 

30 

20 

1909-1910 

12 

18 

10 

17 

10 

47 

32 

16 

1916-1917 

12 

20 

12 

20 

12 

52 

36 

16 
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§  V.  BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS  OF 
ASSISTANCE  RENDERED 

A.  GENERAL  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

The  cordial  assistance  rendered  the  wnter  both  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  and  by  law  teachers  throughout  the  country  has 
far  exceeded  that  measure  of  cooperation  which  may  be  expected  among 
those  pursuing  common  aims.  The  pleasant  personal  contacts  formed  in 
the  process  of  visiting  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  law  schools  have 
made  possible  an  interchange  of  ideas,  in  conversation  or  by  con-espond- 
ence,  which  has  been  of  as  mucii  value  as  has  the  actual  information 
secured.  Below  are  mentioned  only  those  gentlemen  to  whom  special  ac- 
knowledgment is  due  for  concrete  assistance  in  connection  with  the  pres- 
ent Bulletin.  Those  who  have  rendered  aid  to  the  study  as  a  whole,  often 
in  even  more  important  ways,  would  constitute  a  long  list.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  writer's  failure  to  be  more  specific  will  not  be  interpreted  as  a 
lack  of  appreciation  on  his  part  of  all  that  he  owes  to  others. 

Hon.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Professor 
Joseph  H.  Beale  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  Professor  Alvin  C.  Bright- 
man  of  the  law  school  of  Western  Reserve  University,  Professor  W.  C. 
Bronson  of  Brown  University,  Dean  George  Chase  of  the  New  York 
Law  School,  Mr.  Robert  S.  Fletcher,  Librarian  of  Amherst  College, 
President  John  C.  Futi-al  of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  Robert  M. 
Hughes,  Esq.,  of  the  Norfolk  (Virginia)  bar,  Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Klingel- 
smith.  Librarian  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School,  Pro- 
fessor Chailes  E.  Little  of  the  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
President  John  H.  MacCracken  of  Lafayette  College,  Dean  Lucius  P. 
McGehee  of  the  School  of  Law  of  the  Univei-sity  of  North  Carolina, 
Charles  L.  McKeehan,  Esq.,  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  President  James 
H.  Morgan  of  Dickinson  College,  Rev.  W.  H.  Parks  of  Cleburne,  Texas, 
Mr.  John  S.  Patton,  Librarian  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Dr.  M.  W. 
Stryker,  late  President  of  Hamilton  College,  President  John  M.  Thomas 
of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Hon.  Henry  St.  George  Tucker  of  Lex- 
ington, Virginia,  President  Emeritus  Lyon  G.  Tyler  of  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary,  and  Charles  Alfred  Weatherby,  Esq.,  of  East 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  have  given  information  in  regard  to  early  law 
schools  or  bar  admission  rules  that  could  have  been  secured  in  no  other 
way.  Reginald  Heber  Smith,  Esq.,  of  the  Boston  bar,  has  criticised  the 
Bulletin  in  manuscript,  and  Professor  Thomas  Reed  Powell  of  Colum- 
bia University  has  made  numerous  most  helpful  suggestions  with  re- 
spect to  its  style. 

B.  LAW  SCHOOLS 

The  most  important  general  source  of  information  regarding  law 
schools,  outside  of  manuscript  material  in  the  possession  of  the  Car- 
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negie  Foundation,  consists  of  annual  college  or  school  Catalogues,  gen- 
eral Catalogues  or  Alumni  Registers,  Presidents'  Reports,  etc.  Good 
collections  of  these  may  Ije  found  in  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and, 
for  the  years  since  1905,  in  the  offices  of  the  Foundation. 

Educational  statistics  appearing  in  the  American  Almanac  between 
1831  and  1861  have  been  examined  and  found  too  unreliable  to  be 
safely  used.  Statistics  and  other  information  contained  in  the  annual 
Reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  from  1870  to 
1915-16,  inclusive,  have  likewise  been  collected  under  conditions  that 
greatly  impair  their  usefulness.  The  institutions  have  been  careless  in 
filling  out  the  Commissioner's  blanks.  The  Commissioner's  subordinates 
have  been  careless  in  transcribing  the  information  and  putting  it 
through  the  press.  Numerous  changes  in  the  classification  of  the  data 
confuse  the  student.  If  used  with  caution,  however,  the  Commission- 
er's Reports  possess  considerable  value.  For  a  partial  guide  to  their  con- 
tents, see  below,  pages  463-465. 

As  to  information  contained  in  the  published  Reports  of  associations 
since  the  Civil  War,  see  likewise  below,  pages  466-468. 

William  G.  Hammond's  "American  Law  Schools,  Past  and  Future," 
7  Southern  Law  Review,  N.  S.  (1881)  400-429,  was  the  work  of  one 
who  was  called  this  year  from  the  College  of  Law  of.  the  State  Univei"- 
sity  of  Iowa  to  the  St.  Louis  Law  School  of  Washington  University, 
and  stamped  him  as  the  leading  western  authority  on  legal  education. 
The  first  two  volumes  of  the  Green  Bag  (1889  and  1890)  contain 
sketches  of  sixteen  law  schools;  the  more  valuable  of  these  are  listed 
below.  Information  may  also  be  found  in  William  Draper  Lewis'  Great 
American  Lawyers,  8  volumes,  1907-09,  in  the  law  journals  maintained 
of  late  years  by  an  increasing  number  of  schools,  and  in  the  American 
Law  School  Review,  published  since  1902  by  the  West  Publishing  Com- 
pany. There  is  no  periodical  occupying  a  position  in  legal  education 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  Journal  <fthe  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation in  medicine,  nor  is  there  any  collected  information  in  regard  to 
schools,  past  and  present,  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  American 
Medical  Directory,  or  in  Davis  on  Medical  Education. 

The  following  special  histories  have  been  consulted  for  schools 
started  prior  to  1892 : 

California:  Slack,  C.  W.,  "Hastings  College  of  the  Law,"  1  Green  Bag,  518. 

Conneclicul :  For  the  Litchfield  law  school,  see  page  1 32,  note.  For  the  Yale 
law  school,  see  page  142,  note. 

District  of  Columbia :  For  the  early  law  school  maintained  by  Columbian  Col- 
lege (George  Washington  University),  see  page  126,  note  2. 

Georgia:  Morris,  Sylvanus,  The  Univemity  of  Georgia  Lam  Department. 

Illinois:  Wilde,  A.  li.,Norlhwe.Hern  Uniiier.tity ,  A  History,  1905;  Babb,J.  E., 
"Union  College  of  Law,  Chicago,"  1  Green  Bag,  330. 

Iowa :  McClain,  Emlen, "  Law  Department  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa," 
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1  Green  Bag,  374;  Van  der  Zee,  Jacob,  "Emlen  McClain,"  1  lotva  Latt>: 
Bulletin  (1915),  157. 

Kentucky:  For  the  Transylvania  law  school,  see  page  1 18,  note  1. 

Louisiana:  Quintero,  L.  C,  "The  Law  School  of  the  Tulane  University  of 
Louisiana,"  2  Green  Bag,  11 6. 

Maryland :  For  the  Universityof  Maryland  law  school,  see  page  126,  note  1. 

Massachtisetts :  For  the  Harvard  law  school,  see  page  147,  note.  Swasey, 
G.  R.,  "Boston  University  Law  School,"  1  Green  Bag,  54. 

Michigan:  Demmon,  L  N.,  History  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  1906; 
Rogers,  H.  W.,  "Law  School  of  the  University  of  Michigan,"  1  Green 
Bag,\89- 

Minnesota  :  Vance,  W.  R.,  "The  Night  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,"  3  American  Law  School  Review  (1913),  291-293. 

Missouri:  Allen,  C.  C.,"The  St.  Louis  Law  School,"  1  Green  Bag,  283. 

New  Jersey:  Maclean,  John,  History  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1877. 

New  York:  For  the  Columbia  law  school,  see  page  122,  note.  Butler,  Ben- 
jamin F.,  Plan  for  the  Organisation  of  a  Law  Faculty  in  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  1 835 ;  Tompkins,  Leslie  J.,  New  York  University 
Law  School,  Pcuit  and  Present,  1904;  account  of  Dean  Ashley's  work  in 
4  American  Law  School  Review  (May-June,  19l6),  175.  Browne,  Irving, 
"The  Albany  Law  School,"  2  Green  Bag,  153;  Parker  and  Fiero,  The 
Albany  Law  School,  1912;  Fiero,  J.  N.,  sketch  of  this  school  in  4  Ameri- 
can Law  School  Review  (Nov.,  1915),  46;  Utiion  University,  Boards,  State- 
ment, Charter  and  Laws,  1915.  Hutchins,  H.  B.,  "The  Cornell  University 
School  of  Law,"  1  Green  Bag,  473;  Woodruff,  E.  H.,  "History  of  the 
Cornell  Law  School,"  4  Cornell  Law  Quarterly  (1919),  91.  Norton,  C.  P., 
"The  Buffalo  Law  School,"  1  Green  Bag,  421. 

North  Carolina:  Battle,  Kemp  P.,  History  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 

1912. 
Ohio:  University  of  Cincinnati  Record,  June,  1908,  "  Celebration  of  the  Sev- 
enty-fifth Anniversary  of  the  Law  School,"  Ohio  State  University  Bulletin, 
1906,  "Addresses  by  Dean  Hunter  and  Professor  H.  L.  Wilgus." 
Pennsylvania :  For  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  law  school,  see  page  1 23, 
note.  Himes,  C.  F.,  Sketch  of  Dickinson  College,  1879-  Owen,  W.  B.,  His- 
torical Sketches  of  Lafayette  College,  1 876. 
South  Carolina:  Green,  E.  L.,  History  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 19^6. 
Tennessee:  Green,  Nathan,  "  The  Law  School  of  Cumberland  University," 

2  Green  Bag,  63. 
Virginia:  For  the  William  and  Mary  law  school,  see  page  117,  note  1.  For 
the  University  of  Virginia  law  school,  see  page  119,  note  3. 

C.  BAR  ADMISSION  RULES 

The  general  statements  made  in  the  present  Bulletin  regarding  the 
historical  development  and  practical  operation  of  bar  admission  sys- 
tems in  the  country  as  a  whole  are  based  on  detailed  studies  made  for 
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each  state  and  temtorial  jurisdiction  separately.  The  voluminous 
authorities  consulted,  which  include  all  original  statutes  and  rules  of 
court,  past  and  present,  contemporary  reports  of  field  workers,  the 
report  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Foundation  to  enquire  into 
the  types  of  questions  asked  by  bar  examiners,  and  a  laboratory  study 
of  methods  of  examination  marking,  can  be  most  conveniently  cited 
in  a  subsequent  Bulletin  or  Bulletins  devoted  more  particularly  to  this 
phase  of  the  subject. 

The  earliest  comparative  survey  of  bar  admission  requirements  in 
the  several  states  was  made  in  1881  by  Francis  L.  Wellman,  who  had 
graduated  from  the  Boston  University  law  school  three  years  previ- 
ously. See  his  "Admission  to  the  Bar,"  15  American  Law  Review 
(1881),  295.  As  to  information  contained  in  the  published  Reports  of 
Bar  Association  Proceedings,  see  below,  pages  466-468. 


D.  INFORMATION  IN  REGARD  TO  LEGAL  EDUCATION  CONTAINED  IN  THE 
REPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

Years  covered 

The  figures  given  in  the  Reports  for  "1870"  to  "1881,"  inclusive, 
are  assumed  by  the  Commissioner,  when  used  in  subsequent  compari- 
sons, to  refer  to  the  academic  years  ending  at  these  dates ;  the  figures  in 
the  next  published  Report,  that  for  1882-83,  are  assumed  to  refer  to 
the  academic  year  1881-82 ;  figures  for  the  academic  year  1882-83  are 
assumed  to  have  been  omitted.  These  assumptions  are  made  for  the 
purpose  of  straightening  out  early  confusion.  Beginning  with  1883- 
84,  the  academic  years  are  more  carefully  distinguished  and  are  pub- 
lished in  Reports  bearing  a  corresponding  title.  When  only  a  single 
year  is  stated,  the  academic  year  ending  that  June  is  meant.  The  lat- 
est statistics  published  before  the  War  with  Germany,  however,  namely, 
those  for  1914-15  and  1915-16,  are  found  in  the  Reports  for  1915-16 
and  1916-17,  respectively. 

Statistics  of  individual  law  schools 

Subject  to  the  above  qualifications,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give 
information  for  every  law  school  every  year.  The  absence  of  a  law 
school  from  the  published  list  of  any  particular  year  does  not,  how- 
ever, necessarily  prove  that  the  school  did  not  then  exist;  nor  does  its 
presence  necessarily  indicate  that  it  was  then  still  in  existence.  The 
tabular  heads  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  system  employed  by  the  American 
Almanac  in  its  presentation  of  educational  statistics  between  1831  and 
1861.  Those  that  appear  in  the  Report  for  1916-17  had  been  developed 
by  the  Commissioner  as  follows: 

Location.  Stated  regularly  since  1870.  The  inconvenient  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement of  institutions  by  states  and  by  towns  under  each  state  is 
necessitated  by  the  frequent  changes  in  school  names. 
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Name  of  institution.  Regularly  since  1870.  Not  always  technically  accurate. 

Year  of  founding,  chartering,  orgatiization  or  first  opening.  1 870-88 ;  and  since 
1895.  Most  unreliable. 

Head  of  school.  Regularly  since  1870.  In  place  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment the  president  of  the  university  is  sometimes  given. 

Inslruclion  given  in  day  or  evening.  1894;  1897-1905  ;  and  since  1907.  The 
value  of  this  information  is  impaired  by  the  varying  significance  at- 
tached to  the  term  "evening"  in  the  North  and  in  the  South;  and  by 
failure  to  provide  for  schools  that  offer  instruction  only  in  the  late  af- 
ternoon or  early  morning,  or  that  duplicate  their  work  at  different  times 
of  the  day. 

Number  of  instructors.  Regularly  since  1870;  with  many  attempts,  finally 
abandoned  in  1914',  to  differentiate  between  types  of  instructors. 

Number  of  studenUi.  Regularly  since  1870;  classified  in  various  ways.  The 
number  of  students  holding  college  degrees  was  stated  1 872-88  and  since 
1 894  ;  women  students  have  been  separated  since  1 893. 

Ntimber  graduating  during  the  year.  Regularly  since  1886. 

Length  of  course.  1872;  and  since  1874.  Number  of  weeks  usually  stated 
in  addition  to  or  in  place  of  number  of  years  until  1911.  Information 
unsatisfactory,  because  of  variable  length  of  course  in  many  institutions. 

Tuition  fee.  1872-84;  1886;  1889;  and  since  1894;  with  occasional  attempts 
to  include  graduation  or  other  incidental  fees  paid  by  the  student. 

Number  of  volumes  in  library .  1870-88;  and  since  1894;  with  various  attempts 
to  distinguish  or  exclude  pamphlets. 

Value  of  property  and  income.  1873-88  ;  and  since  1895;  classified  in  many 
ways.  The  infonnation  is  frequently  not  furnished  by  the  school,  and 
because  of  the  unsatisfactory  analysis  is  of  little  value  when  given. 

Since  the  division  of  the  Report  into  two  volumes  by  Commissioner 
Hanis  in  1888-89,  this  primarytable  has  usually  appeared  in  Volume  II. 

Summary  of  law  school  statistics,  by  states 

Since  1873  a  portion  of  the  primary  information  has  been  regularly 
summarized,  by  states,  in  a  separate  table.  The  totals  of  the  number 
of  schools,  number  of  students,  number  of  students  with  college  de- 
grees, and  number  of  students  graduating,  thus  secured  are  signifi- 
cant and  fairly  reliable  for  comparative  purposes. 

This  table  was  originally  buried  in  a  long  "  Introduction."  In  1885- 
86  it  was  placed  for  the  first  time  near  the  table  of  individual  schools 
in  a  chapter  entitled  "Professional  Instruction;"  in  1889-90,  sepa- 
rated again,  but  located  still  in  Volume  II  of  the  Report;  in  1891-92, 
brought  together  again;  in  1892-93,  placed  back  in  Volume  I;  since 
1895-96,  brought  forward  again  to  Volume  II. 

Comparative  law  school  statistics  for  various  years 

A  table  showing  the  total  numl)er  of  law  schools,  of  instructors  and 
of  students,  in  different  years,  was  prefaced  to  the  table  of  individual 
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statistics  from  1873  to  1888-89,  inclusive.  In  1889-90  this  was  replaced 
by  diagrams;  in  1890-91,  omitte<l;  in  1894-95,  revived,  but  placed 
with  the  Summary  in  Volume  I;  since  1895-96  brought  forward  with 
this  to  Volume  II. 

General  summary  of  statistics  ofprofcssional  schools 

A  table  bringing  certain  summarized  statistics  for  law  schools  into 
comparison  with  those  for  other  professional  schools  apjjeared,  as  the 
opening  of  the  chapter,  "Professional  Instruction,"  from  1885-86  to 
1888-89,  inclusive.  In  1889-90  this  was  replaced  by  diagrams;  in  1890- 
91,  omitted;  in  1893-94,  revived,  but  placed  with  the  summary  of  law 
school  statistics  in  Volume  I;  in  1895-96,  brought  forward  with  this 
to  Volume  II. 

Miscellaneous  tables 

Beginning  with  1880,  the  chapters  devoted  to  instruction  for  the 
colored  race  included  for  some  years  information  in  regard  to  their  law 
schools.  In  1891  and  1893  tables  showed  the  division  of  st  idents  be- 
tween public  and  private  institutions.  In  1893  a  table  of  benefactions 
since  1891  was  published.  In  1903  the  number  of  law  schools,  com- 
pared with  other  professional  schools,  open  to  both  sexes  or  to  women 
only,  with  the  number  of  women  students,  was  shown. 

Information  other  than  statistical 

Beginning  with  the  Report  for  1888-89,  the  influence  of  the  newly 
appointed  Commissioner,  William  T.  Harris,  is  shown  in  the  large 
amount  of  descriptive  material  dealing  with  foreign  education.  In- 
cluded in  this  are  several  articles  dealing  with  legal  education  in  Euro- 
pean countries.  As  regards  our  own  country  there  islittle  except  perfunc- 
tory comment  or  summaries  of  already  published  articles  or  addresses. 
The  most  ambitious  effort  was  a  special  bulletin  on  legal  education, 
issued  in  1893,  subsequently  forming  four  chapters  of  the  Report  for 
1890-91  (not  publishetl  until  1894).  Tbis  included,  in  addition  to  an 
account  of  legal  education  in  foreign  countries,  a  Report  submitted 
to  the  American  Bar  Association  in  1892  by  its  Committee  on  Legal 
I'klucation,  headed  by  William  G.  Hammond;  an  undigested  compila- 
tion of  curricula  and  admission  requirements;  a  list  of  colleges  giving 
courses  in  commercial  law,  international  law,  etc.;  and  a  bibliography. 
Note,  also,  the  attention  paid  to  admission  requirements  in  1894, 1907 
and  1910,  and  special  articles  contributed  by  Dean  Henry  M.  Bates  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  law  school  in  1914  and  1916.  A  special 
study,  "Legal  Education  in  Great  Britain,"  by  Dean  H.  S.  Richards 
of  the  University  of  AVisconsin  law  school  appeared  as  Bulletin,  1915, 
No.  18,  whole  number  643,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
and  was  not  republished  in  the  Commissioner's  regular  Report. 
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E.  rUFOBMATION  FN  EEGARD  TO  LEGAL  KDUCATION  CONTAINED 
IN  BKPORTS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  publications  of  the  various  bar  associations,  beginning  with  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Legal  Education  and  Jdmissions  to  the 
Bar,  made  to  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1876, 
contain  a  great  mass  of  material  bearing  upon  legal  education  and  bar 
admissions.  Individually  these  addresses  and  committee  reports  are 
often  valuable.  Collectively,  they  have  been  rather  fruitless.  Absence 
of  general  indices  to  the  serial  volumes  in  which  they  are  buried  renders 
them  practically  inaccessible. 

Material  contained  in  the  reports  of  state  or  local  associations  is,  of 
course,  apt  to  be  relatively  local  in  its  appeal.  For  replies,  however,  to 
two  questionnair&s  recently  sent  out  to  deans  of  law  schools,  boards  of 
bar  examiners  and  officers  of  the  American  Bar  Association  through- 
out the  country,  see  42  New  York  State  Bar  Association  Reports  (1919), 
342-388;  43  idem  (1920),  320-381.  The  elaborate  analysis  of  replies 
to  the  second  of  these  questionnaires  was  prepared  in  the  offices  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation. 

The  Committee  on  Legal  F.ducation  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, prior  to  the  appointment  of  William  G.  Hammond  as  chairman 
and  William  Wade  Rogers  as  a  member  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of 
1889,  submitted  only  two  reports.  The  volumes  of  the  Reports  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  which  these,  and  the  action  of  the  Asso- 
ciation thereon,  may  be  found,  are  Volumes  2  (1879),  14,  209;  3  (1880), 
13,  29;  4  (1881),  27,  237.  See,  also,  Shirley,  J.  M.,  "The  Future  of  our 
Profession,"  vol.  6  (1883),  195 ;  Judge  Dillon's  Annual  Address  upon 
"American  Institutions  and  Laws,"  vol.  7  (1884),  11,  48,  203,  leading 
to  the  Association's  first  expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  prob- 
lem presented  by  the  increasing  volume  of  judiciary  law,  vol.  9  (1886), 
9,  312 ;  and  the  replies  received  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  David 
Dudley  Field,  discussing  the  influence  of  legal  education  and  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  upon  the  law's  delays,  ibid.,  71,  392,  478. 

After  1890  the  organization  of  the  American  Bar  Association  be- 
came so  complicated  that  the  following  key  to  its  various  subordinate 
or  affiliated  organizations,  in  so  far  as  these  relate  to  legal  education, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  their  activities  have  been  recorded,  may 
be  found  useful: 

Puhlieations  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  Beginning  in  1878,  annual  Reports 
{Rep.  Am.  Bar  Ass.)  have  been  issued,  usually  in  the  form  of  single  volumes, 
numbered  serially.  In  1906  two  volumes  were  issued,  the  second  (Volume  30) 
being  devoted  to  the  activities  of  subsidiary  bodies.  In  1907  two  volumes  were  is- 
sued, the  second  (Volume  32)  being  a  reprint  of  Sharswood's  Ethics.  In  January, 
1915,  there  appeared  the  first  number  of  The  American  Bar  Association  Journal 
(A.  B.A.  Journal),  issued  quarterly.  In  September,  1920,  this  was  replaced  by  the 
Journal  issued  In/  the  American  Bar  Association  (Journal  A.  B.  A.),  a  monthly. 
The  serial  volume  numbering  of  the  original  quarterly,  by  successive  years,  was 
retained,  the  first  issue  of  the  Journal  in  its  new  form  being  designated  as  Vol- 
ume 6,  No.  ♦.  A  new  page  numbering,  however,  was  adopted.  The  index  for  Vol- 
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urae  6  (1920)  covers  both  the  old  quarterly  and  the  new  monthly,  using  the  letter 
"b"  to  distinguish  the  second  series  of  pages. 

Main  liody.  Proceedings,  addresses,  etc. ,  delivered  before  the  Association  as  a  whole, 
reports  of  the  treasurer,  secretary  and  executive  committee,  the  constitution  and 
by-laws,  obituaries,  and  lists  of  members,  officers  and  committees,  appear  in  the 
current  Report.  For  the  discussion  attending  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution 
in  1919.  omitted  from  the  Report  of  that  year  (p.  86),  see  4  American  Law  School 
Review  (W19),  455-460,  and  14  lUinoiH  Law  Jievierc  (1919),  201-207.  A  list  of  all  ad- 
dresses and  papers  from  the  beginning,  with  the  exception  of  the  annual  Address 
of  the  President,  is  included  each  year;  e.</.,  vol.  45  (1920),  322-328. 

Committee  on  Le</al  Education.  Formal  reports,  as  distinguished  from  reports  made 
orally  to  the  Association  and  incorporated  in  the  proceedings,  were  made  in  1879, 
1881,  1890,  1891,  1892,  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898,  1901,  1903,  1906,  1907,  1909,  1910, 
1912,  1913,  1917.  All  were  published  in  the  Report  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  the  same  year.  In  1917  the  Committee  was  transformed  into  a  Council 
on  Legal  Education,  which  submitted  two  reports,  appearing  respectively  in 
4  A.  B.  A.  .loumal  (1918),  413,  and  44  Rep.  Am.  Bar  Ass.  (1919)  264.  In  1919  the 
Council  was  abolished. 

Section  of  L«(/al  Education.  Proceedings  and  addresses  of  the  years  1893  to  1915,  in- 
clusive, appear  in  the  Report  of  the  American  Bar  Association  of  the  same  year. 
Included  are  reports  submitted  by  the  Section's  Committee  on  Standard  Rules  in 
1908,  1909,  1910,  1911  (published  in  connection  with  that  of  the  succeeding  year) 
and  1912.  In  1916,  1917  and  1918,  only  a  brief  summary  of  the  proceedings,  fol- 
lowed by  the  addresses,  was  published  in  the  Reports.  The  text  of  the  Standard 
Rules  for  Admission  to  the  Bar,  recommended  by  the  Section  in  1916,  was  pub- 
lished also  in  -i  A.  B.  A.  Journal  (1916),  829,  in  form  differing  as  respects  Rule  XI 
from  the  version  published  in  the  Report  of  this  year.  The  Journal  te.xt  seems  to 
be  the  correct  one  (16  Handbook  of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
1916,  107;  42  Rep.  Am.  Bar  Ass.  1917,  452).  For  a  very  full  summary  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  1918,  see  4  American  Laic  School  Review  (1919),  378-394.  The  pro- 
ceedings in  full  of  1919,  followed  by  the  addresses,  were  published  in  6  A.  B.A. 
Journal  {1920),  64-114;  a  summary  of  the  proi-eedings  of  1920,  followed  by  the 
addresses,  in  the  Report  of  that  year;  and  the  By-Laws,  as  adopted  at  this  meeting 
and  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  in 
4i  American  Law  School  Review  (1921),  602-605.  For  list  of  107  addresses  delivered 
before  the  Section,  see  i5  Rep.  Am.  Bar  Ass.  (1920)  329-334.  The  list  includes  four 
delivered  in  1905  and  two  delivered  in  1913  in  joint  session  with  the  Association 
of  American  Law  Schools.  It  omits  the  following  five:  1911,  Bruce.  Andrew  A., 
"The  Function  of  the  Bar  Examiner;  "  1912,  Bailey,  Holhs  R.,  "The  Work  and 
Aims  of  the  Section  ;"  1913,  Smith,  Walter  George.  "Address  of  Chairman  ;  " 
1919.  "  Address  of  Viscount  Finlay,"  "Address  of  Chief  Justice  John  B.  Wins- 
low."  Compare,  also,  extended  remarks  of  Frank  C.  Smith,  17  Rep.  Am.  Bar  Ass. 
(1894)  364-371 ;  and  paper  by  John  R.  Dos  Passos,  36  idem  (1911),  634-635. 

Conference  of  State  Boards  of  Bar  Examiners.  Summary  of  proceedings  in  23  Rep. 
Am.  Bar  Ass.  (1900)  576-583.  This  and  the  following  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
various  Conferences  of  Bar  Examiners  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Section. 

National  Conference  of  State  Boards  of  Law  Examiners.  Summary  of  proceedings, 
and  three  addresses,  in  27  Rep.  Am.  Bar  Ass.  (1904)  783-808. 

Conference  of  Bar  Association  Delegates.  Proceedings  of  1916  were  published  in  41 
Rep.  Am.  Bar  Ass.  (1916)  588-651 ;  of  1917,  in  3  A.  B.  A.  Journal  (1917)  580-630; 
of  1918,  in  5  idem  (1919),  15-81 ;  of  1919,  in  6  idim  (1920),  14-63.  Summary  of  the 
proceedings  of  1920,  in  45  Rep.  Am.  Bar  Ass.  (1920)  394,  and  6  Journal  A.B.  A. 
(1920)  93. 

Association  of  American  Law  Schools.  The  proceedings  attending  the  organization  of 
the  Association  were  published  in  22  Rep.  Am.  Bar  Ass.  (1899)  565-566,  and  23 
idem  (1900),  447-458,  569-575.  Proceedings,  addresses  and  committee  reports  of 
the  years  1901  to  1913,  inclusive,  appear  both  in  the  Report  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  of  the  same  year,  and  in  the  Proceedin(/s  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Law  Schools,  published  annually.  In  1914  the  law  school  association  adopted 
the  policy  of  holding  its  meetings  apart  from  the  American  Bar  Association,  and 
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its  Proceedings  became  the  only  record.  In  1915  and  1916  the  title  of  this  publi- 
cation was  changed  to  Handbook  of  the  Association  of  American  Laxo  Schools  and 
Proceedings,  and  the  Articles  of  Association  and  lists  of  member  schools  and  of 
former  offecers,  etc.,  were  included.  In  191Tand  1918  no  meetings  were  held.  Since 
1919  the  Handbook  is  again  the  record  for  the  regular  meetings  held  in  Chicago 
during  the  Christmas  vacations.  In  1920  an  additional  summer  meeting  was  held  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  the  American  Bar  Association  ;  summary  of  proceedings, 
committee  report  and  addresses  were  published  in  45  Rep.  Am.  liar  Ass.  (1920) 
508-537;  and  for  portions  of  the  Annual  Address  of  the  President,  at  the  December 
meeting,  see  T  Journal  A.B.A.  (1921)  22T-230.  For  list  of  68  addresses,  or  organ- 
ized discussions  or  conferences,  including  six  addresses  delivered  in  joint  session 
with  the  Section  (see  above),  see  17  Handbook  (1919),  11-13. 

F.  LEGAL  EDUCATION  AND  KEttUIEEMENTS  FOE  ADMISSION  TO  LEGAL 
PRACTICE  OUTSIDE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

England 

a.  Historical 

Report  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  Arrangements  in  the  Inns  •/ 

Court  and  Inns  of  Chancery  for  promoting  the  study  of  the  Law  and  Jurisprudence, 

Parliamentary  Papers,  1855. 
Christian,  E.  B.  V.,^  Short  History  of  Solicitm-s,  1896. 
Pulling,  Alexander,  The  Order  of  the  Coif,  1884. 
Incorporated  Law  Society,  The  Records  of  the  Society  of  Oenflemen  Practisers  in  the 

Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  called  the  Law  Society,  1897. 
Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  of  English  Law,  I,  211. 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Introduction,  section  1,  "On  the  Study  of  the  Law;" 

Book  III,  chapter  iii,  "  Of  Courts  in  General." 
Walton,  J.,  "  Notes  on  the  Early  History  of  Legal  Studies  in  England,"  16  lUp.  Am. 

fiarvi**.  (1896)605. 

b.  Contemporary 

Learning,  Thomas,  A  Philadelphia  Lawyer  in  the  London  Courts,  1911. 

Bedwell,  C.  E.  A.,  "Conditions  of  Admission  to  the  Legal  Profession  throughout 

the  British  Empire,"  26  N.  S.  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation 

(1912),  209;  27irf«TO,  130. 
Richards,  H.  S., "  Legal  Education  in  Great  Britain,"  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bul- 
letin, 1915,  No.  18,  whole  number  643. 
Emraott,  G.  H.,  "Legal  Education  in  England,"  19  Rep.  Am.  Bar  Ass.  (1896)  60S. 
Cox-Sinclair,  E.  S.,  "Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Bar  in  Great  Britain  and  on 

the  Continent  of  Europe,"  35  idem  (1910),  809. 
Bovey,  W. ,  "  The  Control  Exercised  by  the  Inns  of  Court  over  Admission  to  the  Bar 

in  England,",38  idem  (1913),  767. 
Hazeltine,  H.  D.,  "Preserving  the  Professional  Idealin  England,"39  idem (1914), 919. 
Winston,  J.  H.,  "  Lawyers  of  England  —  How  they  are  Made,"  12  Illinois  Law  Review 

(1917),  307. 
Consolidated  Regulations  of  the  several  Societies  of  Lincoln  s  Inn,  the  Middle  Temple, 

the  Inner  Temple,  and  Cray's  Inn,  as  to  the  Admission  of  Students,  etc.,  1920. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Law  Society,  1920. 
The  Law  Society,  Subjects  of  Examination  in  the  year  1921. 

Canada 
Bedwell,  op.  cit.,  v.  26,  p.  216. 

Riddell,  W.  R.,  The  Legal  Profession  in  Upper  Canada  in  Its  Early  Periods,  1916. 
Hoyles,  N.  W.,  "Legal  Education  inCanada,"22  Rep.  Am.  Bar  Ass.  (1899)  579. 
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McMaster,  A.  B.,  "  Regulations  governing  Admission  to  the  Bar  of  Quebec,"  35  idem 
(1910),  8^9. 

Lee.  H.  W.,  "Report  to  the  Canadian  Bar  Association  on  Legal  Education,  Com- 
ments on,"  1918. 

France 
Cox-Sinclair,  op.  cit.,  p.  821. 
Duquesne,  J.,  Theoretische  und  praktische  Ausbildung  franzosischer  Juristen," 

9  BUUter  fur  vergleichende  Rechtswissenschaft  und  Volkwirtackafialehre  (1913-14), 

183,  212. 
Barclay.  T.,  "The  Teaching  of  the  Law  in  France,"  22  iJ«p.  Am.  Bar  Ass.  (1899)593. 
Fuller,  Paul,  "The  Probationary  Period  in  France,"  39  id«m(1914),  901. 
McMaster,  A.  }i.,op.  cit.,  p.  835. 
Zane,  J.  M.,  "The  French  Advocate,"  14  Illinois  Law  Review  (1920),  562. 

Other  Countries 

Cox-Sinclair,  op.  cit.,  pp.  815,  823 (includes  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary, Spain,  Italy, 

Belgium). 
Bedwell,  op.  cit.,  vol.  26,  pp.  211,  222;  vol.  27,  p.  130  (includes  Scotland,  Ireland,  Aus- 

trala.sia.  South  Africa,  India  and  Crown  Colonies  of  Great  Britain). 
Lewinski,  Karl  von,  "The  Education  of  a  German  Lawyer,"  33  Rep.  Am.  Bar  Ass. 

(1908)  814. 

Mecklenburg,  Dr.  Jur. ,  "  TheTraining  of  the  Referendar  in  Germany,"  39  idem  (1914), 
908. 

Rodriguez-Serra,  M.,  "Admission  of  Attorneys  from  the  Spanish  Standpoint,"  35 
idem  (1910),  840. 

Alden,  E.  P.,  "Legal  Education  in  China,"  41  idem  (1916),  671. 
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Defunct  institutions,  obsolete  names,  and  colleges  or  universities  not  now  offering 
residential  instruction  in  professional  law,  are  in  italics. 


Academic  year,  length  of,  131, 171,172, 
182,  334,  364,  3()8. 

Academical  professors  of  law,  see  Non- 
professional law. 

Accessibility  as  an  ideal  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, 4,  28,  36, 38.  43,  43, 53,  56,  203, 
204,  237,  398,  403,  416,  418. 

Adams,  Herbert  B.,  119. 

Adams,  John,  94. 

Administrative  law,  297,  348,  410. 

Admiralty  (Maritime  law.  Shipping),  39, 
119,  297,  298,  299,  362,  453,  455,  456, 
459;  practitioners  of,  39,  298. 

Admission 

To  the  bar,  see  Bar  admission  rules. 
To  law  schools,  see  Entrance  require- 
ments. 

Advanced  standing,  admission  to,  168, 
174,  177,  178,  258. 

Advocacy.  Advocates,  16,  17,  20,  38,  40, 
92,  4fl3,  419. 

Advoc-ates,  College  of,  13,  15. 

Afternoon  hours  for  class  sessions,  see 
Part-time  instruction. 

Age,  requirements  of  for  admission,  84, 
244,  247,  256,  314,  315. 

Agency,  law  of,  351,  455,  458. 

Aggregations  of  professional  schools. 
187-189.  See  also  Medical  colleges  affil- 
iated with  law  schools. 

Alabama 

Bar  admission  rules,  70,  73,  92,  265. 
Law  schools  started,  153,  424,  425;  ex- 
isting, 435. 

Alabama,  University  of.  School  of  Law 
(Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  1845^6, 1873-),153, 
266,  300,  324 ;  listed,  424,  435. 

Albany  Law  School  (University  of  Air 
6an^,  Union  University,  Albany,  N.Y., 
1851-),  131,  153,182.  186,  187, 188.190, 
195,  351,  252;  listed, 424,  438,  451,452; 
bibliography,  462. 

Albany,  University  of,  medical  instruc- 
tion in,  187,  188. 

Alford  Professorship  at  Harvard,  135, 
136. 

Allen  University  (colored),  law  school  (Co- 
lumbia, S.C.;  1881-98),  171,  425. 

Alternate  years,  workoffered  in,  346, 361, 
362,365,411. 

Alurani  associations,  236,  237.  See  also 
Harvard  Law  School  Association. 


American  Bar  Association,  191,254,  391; 
case  method  discussed,  370;  central 
examining  board  recommended,  103; 
credit  for  law  school  work  recom- 
mended, 257,  258,  261 ;  diploma  privi- 
lege opposed,  266;  early  history  of,  207- 
224 ;  general  education  recommended, 
319;  influence  of,  91,  92,  103, 180,  221, 
231 ;  Journal,  208,  213,  216,  293,  370, 
373, 374,  466-468 ;  membership  require- 
ments of,  215-218,  229,  232;  relations 
with  law  schools,  218-221,  235-237 ;  re- 
lations with  other  bar  associations, 
212-215;  Reports,  90,  101,  134,  212, 
213,  216,  222,  232,  235,  324,  338,  374, 
380,  466-468;  three-year  law  course 
recommended,  172,  180;  three-year 
prescribed  period  recommended,  92. 

American  Central  Law  School,  see  Benja- 
min Harrison. 

American  Jurist,  cited,  152. 

American  Law  Review,  cited,  101,  109, 
255,  256,  264,  269,  270,  321,  357,  376, 
463. 

American  Law  School  Review,  461 ; 
cited,  369,  370,  467. 

American  Medical  Association,  60,  193, 
209,  215,  216,  218,  232,  233,  461. 

American  Social  Science  Association,  175, 
207,  208,  261,  262. 

American  University  of  Harriman  law 
school  (American  Temperance  Univer- 
sity/, Harriman,  Tenn.,  1894-1902),  427. 

Ames,  J.  B.,337. 

Amherst  (Mass.)  law  school,  138,  431. 

Amount  of  instruction  offered,  354-356, 
361,365. 

Amount  of  time  required  for  the  degree, 
51-54,  448-449.  See  also  Entrance  re- 
quirements. Length  of  course.  Part- 
time  instruction.  Groups  of  law  schools. 

Analytical  jurisprudence,  see  Jurispru- 
dence. 

Andrews,  James  DeWitt,  123. 

Anglo-American  law.  see  Common  law; 
Law,  Anglo-American. 

Apothecaries,  differentiation  of  in  medi- 
cal profession  not  duplicated  in  legal 
profession,  40,  217. 

Apprenticeship  to  a  practitioner,  13,  94, 
98.  112,  116,  117,  128.  131.  134,  203, 
243-248,  343.  .S'««  also  Clerkship; 
Practitioners,  responsibility  of. 
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Effect  of  upon  development  of  law 

schools,  46,  126. 
Formal,  45,  82,  87. 
In  engineering,  281 ;  in  medicine,  123, 

281 ;  in  politics,  232. 
Phase  of  educational  organization  in 
general,  12,  82,  95,  161,  279-280,  281. 

Arbitration,  instruction  in  at  Harvard, 
458. 

Arizona 

Bar  admission  rules,  70. 

Law  school  started,  430;  existing,  435. 

Arizona,  University  of.  School  of  Law 
(Tucson,  Ariz.,  1915-),  430,  435. 

Arkansas 

Bar  admission  rules,  70,  86. 

Law  school  started,  426 ;  existing,  435. 

Arhmsas  Industrial  University  law  school 
(FayetteviUe,  Ark.,  1890-91),  426. 

Arkansas  Law  School  (lAlUe  Rock  Law 
Class,  Little  Bock  University,  Arkattr- 
SOS  Industrial  University,  University  of 
Arkansas,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  1883-98, 
1898-),  171,426,  435. 

Arpenteurs,  25. 

Ashley,  Clarence  D.,  382,  461. 

Ashmun,  John  Hooker,  142,  364,  431. 

Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
218,  236,  237,  391;  Proceedings  and 
Handbook,  300, 369,  467^68. 

Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges, 233. 

Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York  :  attendance  at  meetings,  218; 
building,  213;  codification  discussed, 
212,  222.  234,  293;  committee  Report 
(1876),  91,  250,  255,  261,  267,  269,  466 ; 
Constitution  and  Address  (1870),  207; 
diploma  privilege  opposed,  265 ; 
founded,  266 ;  friction  with  American 
Bar  Association,  212;  Grievance  Com- 
mittee, 223;  library,  211,  224;  mem- 
bership of,  216 ;  National  Bar  Associa- 
tion opposed,  212;  objects  of,  206,  207, 
208;  relations  with  law  schools,  218, 
234;  7?«port  of  Proceedings  (1871),  205, 
207;  state  bar  association  called  for, 
209. 

Atlanta  Law  School  (Southern  Medical 
College,  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  1 890-98, 1900-01 , 
190H-),  426,  436. 

Attendance  at  law  schools,  figures  of, 
153-1.54,    195-199,    450-452.    See    also 
names  of  schools. 
Attorneys  (English  and  Canadian),  11, 

14.  16,  17, 19,  25,  26,  82,  108,  403. 
Attorneys-in-fact  authorized  to  practice, 
85. 


Augusta  (Oa.)  law  school,  131,  432. 

A  urora  College  law  school  (Aurora,  111., 
1896-1901),"  427. 

Austin  College  of  Law,  see  Southern  Min- 
nesota Normal  College. 

Austria,  legal  education  in,  383. 

Avocats,  13,  25,  385. 

Avou^,  13,  385. 

XJACHELon's  degree,  18,  160. 

Backus  Law  School,  see  Western  Re- 
serve University. 

Bailments,  454,  455,  458. 

Baldwin,  Simeon  E.,  132,  175,  208,  369, 
373,  453,  460. 

Baldwin- Wallace  College,  Cleveland  Law 
School(ClevelandCoUege  of  Law,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  1897-),  427,  433,  439. 

Ballantine,  H.  W.,370. 

Baltimore  Law  School  (Baltimore  Medical 
College,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1903-13),  428. 

Baltimore  (Md.)  law  school  (Judge  Dor- 
sey's),  432. 

Baltimore  University  law  school  (Balti- 
more, Md.,  1889-1911),  299,  300,  397, 
426. 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  100. 

Bankruptcy,  297,  458. 

Baptist  University,  Southwestern,  see 
Union  University,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Bar 

Of  England,  15.  See  also  Barristers. 
Of  Quebec,  25,  26 ;  of  other  Canadian 

Provinces,  see  Barristers. 
Of  the  United  States,  37,  237,405,  406, 
407,  417.  See  also  Inner  bar.  Legal 
profession.  Unitary  bar. 

Bar  admission  rules,  4,  35^1,  67-103, 
243-270,  392-393,  395, 419,  420,  462.  See 
also  name  of  state  or  country. 

Bar  associations,  60,  64,  91,  203-239,  407, 
408,417,  i\9;  Reports, i66-468.  Seealso 
American  Bar  Association  and  name 
of  state  or  city. 

Bar  examinations,  see  Boards  examin- 
ing. Examinations  for  admission  to  the 
bar. 

Barnard,  Frederick  A.  P.,  3.34. 

Barristers,  11-23,  37,  80,  108-109,  385, 
403;  Canadian,  25-26;  English  in  Amer- 
ican colonies,  36,  68,  76 ;  native  Amer- 
ican. .38,  67-68,  134,  166;  professional 
degree,  18,  164,  166;  replaces  "coim- 
cellor."  16.  See  also  Inns  of  Court. 
Bates,  H.  M..  465. 

Battle  School,  see  North  Carolina,  Uni- 
versity of. 
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Battle.W.  H.,  433. 

Baylor    University,    Law     Department 
(Independence,  Tex.,    1857-59,   18()5- 
T2;  Waco,  Tex.,  1920-),  424,  440. 
Beale,  J.  H.,  363,  369,  460. 
Bedwell,  C.  E.  A.,  76,  468,  469. 
Bellamy,  Joseph,  129. 
Benjamin  Harrison  Law  School  (National 
Correspondence    Schools,  Indianapolis 
College  of  Law,  American  Central  Law 
School,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1898-),  428, 
437. 
Benton  College  of  Law  (St.  Louis,  Mo., 

1896-),  427,  438. 
Bethany  College   law  school  (Lindsborg, 

Kans.,  1902-08),  428. 
Betts,  William  H.,  122,  158. 
Beveridge,  Albert  J.,  117. 
Bibliography,  460-469. 
Bills  and  Notes,  311,  453,  4.55,  458. 
Bismarck  Law  College  (Bismarck,  N.  D., 

1912-13),  430. 
Blackstone,  William,  109;  Commentaries, 
21,  30,  116,  117.  119. 120,  121, 122, 131, 
143,  345,  347,  348,  362,  367,  454,  455, 
456,  458, 468 ;  influence  upon  America, 
110-112;  on  Inns  of  Chancery,  17;  Ox- 
ford lectures,  19,  138,  164;  on  univer- 
sities, 109;  uses  term  "  municipal  law," 
114.  295. 
Boards,  examining,  97,  99,  100-103,  392, 

467. 
Boone  (N.  C.)  law  school,  433. 
Booth,  Henry,  185. 

"Borderland"  subjects  of  study.  277, 

299-301,  302,  304,  305,  310,  323,  326, 

379,  410.  See  also  International  law. 

Jurisprudence,  etc. 

Boston  Bar  Association,  206,  210,  212, 

223,  234,  235. 
Boston  University,  School  of  Law  (Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  1872-):  attendance,  196, 
197,  319,  452;  contrast  with  Harvard, 
235, 399 ;  curriculum,  299, 301,  ,352, 355 ; 
degree,  330 ;   entrance  requirements, 
314;  final  examination,  178;  expanded 
theological    school,     188;     length     of 
course,    175,    176,    178;    postgraduate 
work,  176,  330;  relations  with  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  236 ;  listed,  425, 
437;  bibliography,  462. 
Boston  University,  theological  instruc- 
tion in,  188. 
Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Evening  Law  School, 

see  Northeastern  College. 
Bowditch,  H.  P.,  336. 
Bowling  Oreen  Normal  School  and  Busi- 
ness   University   law    school  (Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  by  1902-by  1908),  428. 


Brandeis,  L.  J.,3S3. 

Broadening  the  training  of  lawyers,  273- 
339. 

Broadhead,  James  A.,  211. 

Brockenbrough,  J.  W.,  433. 

Brooklyn  Law  School,  see  St.  Lawrence 
University. 

Brown  University 
Law,  non-professional  instruction  in. 

136. 
Medical  instruction  in,  134. 

Bryce,  James.  186. 

Buffalo.  University  of.  Department  of 
Law  (Buffalo  Law  School,  University 
of  Niagara,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,1887-),188, 
299, 399 ;  listed,  426,  438 ;  bibliography, 
462. 

Buffalo,  University  of,  medical  instruc- 
tion in,  188. 

Bureaucratic  organization,  31,  108,  336. 

Burgess,  John  W.,  334. 

Burr,  Aaron,  129,  130. 

Business  schools  offering  law,  189.  See 
also  Bowling  Green  Normal  School  and 
Business  University,  Chaddock  College, 
City  College  of  Law  and  Finance,  J/ar- 
ion  Normal  College  and  Business  Uni- 
versity, Metropolitan  Business  College. 

Butler,  Benjamin  F.,  152,  173,  260,  362, 
395,  399,  455,  461. 

Butler  College,  see  Indianapolis,  Univer- 
sity of. 

Butler,  Nicholas  Murray,  338. 

Byles,  John  B.,  371-373,  379. 

Cabei.l,  William  H.,  117. 
Calhoun,  John  C,  130,  143,  243. 
California 

Bar  admission  rules,  70,  265. 
Law  schools  started,  177, 186, 195,  425, 
427, 428,  429,  430;  existing,  435. 
California  Law  Review,  cited,  300,  384. 
California,  University  of 

Hastings  College  of  the  Law  (San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  1878-),  177,  186, 
195,  265,  300,  301,  305,  319, 352,  355; 
listed,  425,  435,  452;  bibliography, 
461. 
School  of  Jurisprudence  (Berkeley, 
Cal.,  1901-),  301,  393;  listed,  428, 
435. 
California,  University  of  Southern,  see 

Southern  California. 
Cambridge  University,  20,  21,  23,  108, 

110,  112,  160-164,  165,  167. 
Campbell  University  law  school  (Holton, 
Kans.,  1897-1904),  427. 
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Canada 

Law  of,  compared  with  that  of  the 

United  States,  33. 
Legal  education  in,  26-98.  [26. 

Organization  of  legal  profession  in,  25- 

Canon  law,  109,  301,  383. 

Carnegie  Foundation,  Bulletin  Number 
Eight,  cited,  152,  369 ;  Bulletin  Number 
Eleven,  360;  Reports,  163,  195. 

Carriers,  299,  458. 

Carroll,  W.  T.,  126. 

Carter,  J.  C,  380. 

Case  method,  369-388;  at  Columbia,  192, 
196,  310,  380 ;  criminal  law  taught  by, 
296 ;  inappropriate  to  part-time  schools, 
2T4,  382,  412;  local  taught  by,  295,412; 
onerous  character  of,  55,  2T6,  .S04, 366, 
371,  381,  384,  388,  412;  "practical" 
value  of,  285-286,  370,  372 ;  source  of 
variation  among  schools,  51,  276,  380, 
386,  392,  412,  415,  416. 

Catholic  University  of  America,  School 
of  Law  (Washington,  D.  C,  1895-), 
427,  436. 

Central  Indiana  Law  School  (Indianap- 
olis, Ind..  about  1881-about  1890),  191, 
426. 

Central  Law  College,  see  Nebraska,  Uni- 
versity of. 

Central  Law  School  [colored),  see  State 
University,  Central  Law  School. 

Central  Memorial  University,  see  Oarfield 
University. 

Central  Normal  College  {Indiana  Central 
Law  School,  Danville,  Ind.,  1888-1917), 
171,189,426. 

Central  Tennessee  College,  see  Walden 
University. 

Central  University  of  Kentucky  law  school 
(Richmond,  Ky.,  1874-82,  1897-1901), 
425. 

Centralized  systems  of  bar  admission,  36, 
67,  70,  73,  97,  102. 

Centre  College  {Central  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, Danville  College  of  Law,  Dan- 
ville, Ky.,  1894^1912),  427. 

Century  Digest,  376. 

Certificates  in  lieu  of  examinations,  18- 
19,  319.  See  also  Advanced  standing. 
Diploma  privilege. 

Chaddock  College  law  school  [Oem  City 
Law  School,  dem  City  Business  College, 
Quincy,  111.,  1880-86, 1887-1900,  about 
1904-about  1907),  300,  319,  352,  425. 

Chaffee,  Zechariah,  Jr. ,  385. 

Chancery,  see  Equity,  Inns  of  Chancery. 

Chapel  Hill  (N.  C.)  law  school,  see  North 
Carolina,  University  of. 


Character  tests,  see  Ethical  standards. 

Charters  of  law  schools,  185,  187,  188, 
190,  192. 

Chattanooga  College  of  Law  ( U.  S.  Grant 
f/»(e«raJ<y,Chattanooga,Tenn. ,  1899-), 
428,  440. 

Chauncey,  Charles,  129,  130,  394,  431. 

Cheadle,  John  B.,  375. 

Chicago  Bar  Association,  206,  223. 

Chicago  Kent  College  of  Law  [Chicago 
College  of  Law,  Lake  Forest  University, 
Kent  Law  School,  Chicago,  111.,  1888-), 
185, 197,  397,  402;  listed,  426,  436,  452. 

Chicago  Law  School  (Chicago  Seminar 
of  Science,  Midland  University,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  1896-),  427,  436. 

Chicago,  University  of,  Law  School  (Chi- 
cago, 111.,  1902-),  393,  428,436,  451. 

Chicago,  University  of,  see  Northwestern 
University. 

Chipman,  David,  137. 

Chipman,  Nathaniel,  137. 

Choate,  Joseph  H.,  400. 

Chronological  list  of  lawschools,  423-430. 

Cincinnati  College,  medical  instruction  in, 
190. 

Cincinnati,  University  of.  College  of 
Law  (Cincinnati  Law  School,  Cincin- 
nati College,  Cincinnati,  O.,  1835-41, 
1842-),  131, 152, 182,183,  184,  190,243, 
394;  listed,  423,  432,  439, 451 ;  bibliog- 
raphy, 462. 

Cincinnati  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Night  Law  School 
(McDonald's  Educational  Institute, 
Cincinnati,  O.,  1900-),  251,  428,  439. 

City  College  of  Law  and  Finance,  School 
of  Law  [Metropolitan  College  of  Law, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1912-),  429,  438. 

Civil  (Roman)  law,  4,  12,  13,  14,  22,  25, 
30,  31,  32,  35,  107,  108,  109,  110,  164, 
253,  383;  subject  of  study  in  Anglo- 
American  law  schools,  21,  27, 114,  119, 
120,  124.  136,  146,  166,  176,  300-302, 
305,  311,  344,  354,  455,  456. 

Civil  Service  compared  with  legal  profes- 
sion, 3,  42,  102, 204,  206.  See  also  Legal 
profession,  governmental  character  of. 

Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  Na- 
tional. 207. 

"Civil,"  three  different  senses  of.  109. 

Class  or  order  in  the  state,  lawyers  con- 
stitute, 3,  15,  41-43,  63,  88,  237,  416. 

Classification  of  the  law,  see  Systemiza- 
tion. 

Classroom  hours,  schedule  of,  363-368. 

Clay,  Henry,  118. 

Clerks  in  government  departments,  391, 
396,  397. 
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Clerkship  or  office  work,  40, 45,  47, 48, 50, 
54,  59,  63,  79,  82,  87,  99,  lie,  220, 
243-348,  256-259,  281-283,  343,  394, 
408-410.  See  also  Period  of  training 
prescribed  for  admission. 
Additional  to  law  school  work,  22,  23, 

258,  259-263,  286. 
Concurrent  with  law  school  work,  21, 
23,  27,  47-54,   55-56,   260,   394-396, 
399^00,  411-422. 
In  England,  11, 18-24,  47,  54, 56,  82;  in 

Canada,  25-27. 

Substitute  for  examination,  87,  96,  99. 

Cleveland  Law  School  (1882),  433. 

Cleveland  Law  School,  Clereland  College 

of  Law,  see  Baldwin-Wallace  College. 

Clinical    work,  212,  281,  286.   See  also 

Practical  training. 
Codes,  Codification 

Discussion  concerning,  209,  212,  222, 

234.  393. 
In  Continental  Europe,  12, 107,  111 ;  in 
England,  12, 107,  111 ;  in  the  United 
States,  29,  30,  31,  32.  62,  111,  293, 
347,  349,  374.  See  also  Statutory  law. 
Instruction  in,  136,  293,  454. 
Colby,  J.  F. ,  134. 
College  graduates  in  law  schools,  60, 146, 

312-313,  329,  330,  393. 
College,  province  of  in  legal  education, 

312,  323-339,  406,  410,  413. 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  see  William 

and  Mary. 
Colleges 

Medical,  see  Medical. 

Responsibility  of  for  legal  education, 

see  Universities. 
Supply  of,  329. 
Colorado 
Bar  admission  rules,  71, 72,  91, 101,246, 

247,  298. 
Law  schools  started,  427,  430;  exist- 
ing, 435. 
Colorado,  University  of.  School  of  Law 

(Boulder,  Colo.,  1892-).  352,  427,  435. 
Colored  law  schools,  152,  177,  193,  194. 
See  also  Allen  University,  Howard  Uni- 
versity,   Lincoln     Unwersity,    Morris 
Brmon  Colleqe,  Rust  University,  Shaw 
University,  South  Carolina,  University 
of.    State    University    Central    Law 
School,   Straight    University,    Walden 
University,  West  Tennessee,  University 
of,  Willierforce  University. 
Columbia  University  or  College 
Early  university  movement,  333. 
Law,  non-professional  instruction  in, 
113, 114,  120,  121,  134.  137,  158,  159. 


Medical  instruction  in,  44-45, 113, 120, 

123. 
Organization  of,  333-338. 
School  of  training  for  public  life,  232. 

334-335. 
Theological  instruction  in,  120. 

Columbia  University,  School  of  Law 
(New  York  City,  1794-98,  1824-26, 
1858-) !  attendance,  195-197,  318,  451- 
452;  case  method,  192,  310,  380,  412 ; 
combined  course,  332-339, 391 ;  concur- 
rent clerkship,  394-395;  crediting  of 
work  on  prescribed  period.  244 ;  curric- 
ulum, 120-121,  260,  299,  300,  301,  302, 
303,  304,  305,  310-311,  344,  352,  355, 
453;  degree,  165.  305;  diploma  privi- 
lege. 251,  252,  259-263,  294;  elective 
system,  310-311;  entrance  require- 
ments, 318,  319,  393;  final  examina- 
tion, 356;  financed  by  university,  185; 
length  of  course,  171.  178,  310,  391; 
local  law,  293,  294;  national  law,  290- 
291,  344;  number  of  instructors,  182; 
organization,  120-121, 158-159, 305-306; 
part-time  work,  56;  postgraduate  work, 
176,  180,  304;  productive  scholarship, 
121 ;  relations  with  bar  examiners,  267- 
268,  294;  relations  with  New  York  City 
BarAssociation,218,234;  sectionalized, 
397;  women  notadmitted, 283;  started, 
45,  120-121;  suspended,  121,  152;  re- 
vived, 152,  153,  333;  reorganized,  186, 
192,  310;  listed,  423, 438;  bibliography, 
122. 

Columbian  College,  tee  George  Washing- 
ton University. 

Combined  arts-law  course,  332-339,  391, 
393. 

Commercial  law,  see  Mercantile  law. 

Commissioner  of  Education,  United 
States,  Beportsof,  461. 463-465  ;attend- 
ance  figures,  197;  college  graduates. 
329.  332;  Columbia  University,  335; 
combined  course,  337 ;  curriculum,  299, 
301,  352,  355;  degrees,  163;  entrance 
requirements,  319;  part-time  work, 
397;  postgraduate  work,  176-177;  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  law  school, 
324 ;  women  law  students,  283. 

Committee  on  Legal  Education  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  101,  191, 
221,  235,  254,  319,  391,  466,  467. 

Committees  on  legal  education  estab- 
lished by  bar  associations,  204,  218, 
234. 

Common  law,  4,  13-14,  30-34,  62,  108, 
109.  111-112,  289,  374,  380;  instruction 
in,  19-22,49, 110,119,137, 148,155,  276, 
455,  456. 

Common  Pleas  attorneys,  17,  39,  80. 
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Company  of  Scriveners,  London,  17. 

Comparative  law,  136,  300,  302. 

Conference  of  Bar  Association  Delegates, 
214,  215,  231,  232,  467. 

Conference  of  State  Boards  of  Bar  Exam- 
iners, 467. 

Conflict  of  laws,  306,  453,  455,  458. 

Connecticut 

Bar  admission  rules,  67,  71,  72,  74,  75, 
84,  86,  91,  92,  95,  96,  101,  103,  128, 
135,  243,  247,  257,  258,  264,  265,  313, 
320. 
Bar  association  started,  206. 
Law  schools  started,  128-132, 133,  140- 
142,  423,  431 ;  existing,  436. 

Connecticut  Bar  Association,  206,  208, 
229. 

Constitutional  law.  119,  121,  122,  137, 
J  46, 152,  302,  453,  454,  455, 456,  458. 
See  also  Government. 
Narrowing  of  term,  124,  146,  148,  155, 
296,  348,  362,  375. 

Contemporary  law  schools,  list  of,  434- 
441. 

Continental  Europe 

Law  of,  4, 12.  30,  34,  61, 107,  111,  292, 
346.  See  also  Civil  law,  France,  Ger- 
many. 
Legal  education  in,  5,  12,  47,  48-49, 

107,  281,  323. 
Organization  of  legal  profession  in,  13. 

Contracts,  309,  352.  366,  453,  454,  455, 
457,  458. 

Conveyancing,  17,  25,  298,  419. 

Cooley,  Thomas  M.,  184,  195,  296. 

Cornell  Law  Quarterly,  oiled,  203,  462. 

Cornell  University,  College  of  Law  (Ith- 
aca, N.  Y.,  1887-),  185,  299,  300,  301, 
302,  352,  355,  381,  399;  listed,  426, 
438;  bibliography,  462. 

Corporations,  law  of,  309,  351,  366,  453, 
454,  455.  458. 

Correspondence  Schools,National,see  Ben- 
jamin Harrison. 

Correspondence  schools  ofiFering  residen- 
tial law  work,  189.  See  also  Benjamin 
Harrison  LawSchool,//a»n7ton  College 
of  Law,  Lincoln- Jefferson  University, 
Minneapolis  College  of  Law,  Potomac 
University,  Oriental  University. 

Correspondence  work  in  law,  21, 176. 

Corruption  after  the  Civil  War,  90,  91, 
206,  407. 

Council  of  Legal  Education  (English), 
16,  18,  20,  21. 

Council  on  Medical  Education,  233. 

Counsellors-at-law :  in  England,  16,  25 ; 


in  American  colonies,  68,  81 ;  in  the 

United  States,  16, 38, 39, 40, 80,  99,164, 

207,  244 ;  efforts  to  revive,  92,  269. 
County-bar  system  of  bar  admissions, 

74,  82. 
Course,  law  school,  length  of,  »«e  Length. 
Courses,  subject,    development  of,  363- 

368. 
"Court  bar" system  of  bar  admissions, 

67,  68,  72. 
Courts 

Control     over     bar    admissions,    see 
Judges. 

Development  of,  13,  15,  31,  33,  69,  70, 
108. 

Inns  of,  see  Inns  of  Court. 
Cramming,  or  special  coaching,  21,  51, 

59,  232,  270. 
Cranch,  William,  126. 
Creighton   University,   College  of  Law 

(Omaha,  Neb.,  1904-),  429-t38. 
Criminal  law,  109,  122,  146,  147,296,309, 

352,  366,  453,  454, 456, 468 ;  practice  of, 

298,  419. 
Crowell,  John,  433. 
Cruise,  William,  365. 
Culture  contrasted  with  Kultur,  323. 
Cumberland    University,    Law    School 

(Lebanon,  Tenn.,  1847-61,1866-),  154, 

171,  179,  180,  182,  195,  252, 300 ;  Hsted, 

424,  440,  451 ;  bibliography,  462. 
Currency  as  a  subject  of  instruction,  354. 
Curriculum,  48-50,  58,  59,  63,  148,  155- 

159,  271-339,    453-458.  See  also  Law, 

and  name  of  topic  or  of  school. 

Daggctt,  David,  140-142,  431. 

Damages,  confusion  in  law  of,  375;  in- 
struction in,  458. 

Dane,  Nathan,  142, 143, 144,291, 292, 347, 
461. 

Danville  College  of  Law,  see  Centre  Col- 
lege. 

Darby,  H.  J.,  370. 

Dartmouth  College 

Law,  non-professional  instruction  in, 

1.S6. 
Medical  instruction  in,  134. 

Davis,  John  W.,  374. 

Davis,  Noah,  262. 

Davis,  N.  S.,  249,  251. 

Decentralized  systems  of  bar  admissions, 
71,  73. 

Dedham(Mass.)  law  school,  131,  138,  431. 

Degrees,  academic 

For  combination  of  arts  and  law,  328- 
339. 
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In  law,  +6,  117,  134.,  13!),  U2,  149,  165- 
169,  219,  356;  English,  21,  109,  189; 
granted  by  other  than  college  or  uni- 
versity, 46,  133,  188,  189-192,  234; 
higher,  171,  175-176,  180,  304.  See 
also  Diploma  privilege,  Postgraduate 
work. 
Legal  provisions  affecting,  192,  450. 
Other  than  in  law,  160-164,  165,  190, 
218-219,  305. 

Degrees,  professional,  in  law,  18, 164-165. 

Delafield,  Lewis  L.:  on  diploma  privi- 
lege, 266,  267 ;  Minor,  John  B.,  letter 
from,  250,  252 ;  reforms  New  York  bar 
admission  rules,  234,  255,  261-263,320; 
on  unitary  bar,  269. 

Delaware 

Bar  admission  rules,  67,  69,  72,  84,  86, 

91,  93.  99,  101.  247,  314,  320,  322. 
Bar  association  started,  213. 

Delaware  Stale  Bar  Association,  213. 

Delegates,  Conference  of  Bar  Associa- 
tion, see  Conference. 

Democracy,  see  Popular  self-government. 

Democratic  (Republican)  party  and  poli- 
tician.s,  118, 119,140,  211,227,  231,  404. 
See  also  Jefferson,  Thomas. 

Dentists,  diiferentiation  of  in  medical 
profession  not  duplicated  in  legal  pro- 
fession, 40,  217. 

Denver,  University  of.  School  of  Law 
(Denver,  Colo.,  1892-),  427,  435. 

Departments,  clerks  in  government,  391, 
396,  397. 

De  Paul  University,  College  of  Law  (Il- 
linois College  of  Law,  Illinois  Law 
School,  Chicago,  lU.,  1897-),  427,  436. 

De  Pauw  University  law  school  (Indiana 
Asbury  University,  Greencastle,  In- 
diana,'1854-62,  1884-94),  299,  300,  301, 
424,  451. 

Detroit  College  of  Law  (Y.  M.  C.  A.,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  1891-),  427,438. 

Detroit,  University  of.  Law  School  (De- 
troit, Mich.,  1912),  430,  438. 

Dexter,  E.  G.,  329. 

Dicey,  A.  V.,  186. 

Dickinson  College.  Dickinson  School  of 
Law  (Carlisle,  Pa.,  1834-50,  1862-82, 
1890-),  152,  171,  244;  listed,  423,  439, 
451 ;  bibliography,  462. 

Dickinson,  S.  F.,431. 

Differentiation  of  law  schools,  6, 53,  54- 
57,  64,  157,  269,  270,  273-274,  291,  294- 
295,  298,  381-385,  386,  393,  394-402, 
408,  410,  411-421. 

Differentiation  of  legal  profession 

In  American  colonies,  36,  67-68,  96-97. 


In  Canada,  25. 

In  Europe,  13,  16,  23,  39,  S3,  273,  285. 
In  the  United  States,  withoutreference 
to  education,  38-39,  70,  80-84,  206- 
207,  216-218,  229,  403-406. 
In  the  United  States,  on  educational 
lines,  53,  57,  60-61,  90,  151,  217,  228- 
230,  237-239,  325,  385,  406-410,  417- 
421. 
See  also  Counsellors,  Graded  profes- 
sion. Unitary  bar. 

Differentiation  of  medical  profession  con- 
trasted with  unitary  legal  profession, 
40,  217. 

Dinners  at  Inns  of  Court,  19,  20. 

Diploma  privilege,  28,  47,  244,  248-253, 
256,  257,  258,  261,  262,  263-270,  356, 
407,  408,  409. 

Dissertations  required  in  law  schools, 
139,  356. 

Distribution  of  work  among  teaching 
force,  361-363,  388. 

District  of  Columbia 

Bar  admission  rules,  68,  71,  72,  86,  91, 

92,101,265. 
Law  schools  started,  126,  188, 193, 195, 
423, 424.  425,  427,  428,  429,  430;  ex- 
isting, 436. 

District  of  Columbia,  Bar  Association  of 
the,  210,  213. 

Divinity  schools,  see  Theological  faculties 
and  schools. 

Doctor's  degrees,  see  Degrees. 

Doerschuk,  Beatrice,  283. 

Domestic  Relations,  362,  366,  453,  454, 
458. 

Dorsey,  Walter,  124,  432. 

Downing  Professorship  of  the  Laws  of 
England,  164. 

Draftingof  written  instruments,  141,156, 
284,  410. 

Drake,  John  H.,  375. 

Drake  University,  College  of  Law  (Imna 
College  of  Law,  Simpson  Centenary  Col- 
le<fe,'Des  Moines,  la.,  1875-),  185,  191, 
300,  301,  319;  listed,  425,  437. 

Duer,  John,  122. 

Dunning,  William  A.,  334. 

Du  Ponceau,  Peter  S.,  205.  373,  395,  431, 
432. 

Duquesne  University  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
School  of  Law  (Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1912-), 
430,  439. 

Dwight,  Theodore  W. :  amount  of  in- 
struction offered  by,  355 ;  broad  curric- 
ulum opposed  by,  303,  305,  3.34-335; 
chairman  of  New  York  City  bar  asso- 
ciation committee, 218,  234;  at  Colum- 
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bia,  158,  333;  Columbia  school  de- 
scribed by,  122 ;  controversy  with  Dela- 
field,  259-263;  controversy  with  Low, 
192,  310;  curriculum,  453;  at  Hamil- 
ton, 152,251;  hours  of  instruction,  394, 
397;  natural  law  taught  by,  290;  on 
New  York  bar  examinations,  267-268; 
office  work  favored  by,  306 ;  profits  re- 
linquished, 185;  success,  186,  195. 
Dwight,  Timothy,  135. 

"  Each  court  to  each"  system  of  bar  ad- 
missions, 67,  68,  72. 
Ea»fun  (Pa.)  law  school,  133,  433. 
Ecclesiastical  law,  see  Canon  law. 
Economics  as  a  part  of  legal  training,  13, 
49,  118, 119,124,299,302,323,344,354, 
383,  413, 455,  456. 
Edinburgh,  University  of,  165. 
Educational  requirements  abolished,  87- 

90. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  129. 
Efficiency  as  an  ideal  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, 4.  28,  41,  42,  55,  56,  203,  204,  237, 
323,  326,  399,  403. 
Elective  system,  50,  178,  306-311,  354, 

357,  358,  362,  368,  379,  383,  411. 
Eliot,  Charles  W.,  145, 147, 186,  307,  331, 

336,344. 
Emmott,  James,  207. 
Emoni  College  law  school  (Oxford,  Ga. , 

1888-91,  1898-1907),  352,  426. 
Emory  University,  Lamar  School  of  Law 
(Atlanta,  Ga.,   1916-),  171,  265,  426, 
436. 
Engineering:    associations,    230;    com- 
pared with  legal  profession,  281,  282, 
400;  degrees,  163. 
England 

Law  compared  with  that  of  Continental 

Europe,  4,  13,  22,  61. 
Law  compared  with  that  of  the  United 
States,  5,  29-35,62, 110-112, 148,  288, 
347. 
Legal  education,  etc..  compared  with 
that  of  the  United  States,  5,  S3,  54, 
55, 56,  58, 134,  230,  281,  283,317, 395, 
399,  413. 
Legal  education  in,  19-23,  281. 
Organization  of  legal  profession  in,  14- 
19. 
Entrance  requirements.  51, 139,  145,255, 
314-322,  329,  393,   411-414,   415,  441, 
448-449.  See  also  General  education. 
Ejrworth  Universily  fair  «cA«o/ (Oklahoma 

City,  Okla..  1907-10),  429. 
Equity,  297,  347 ;  subject  of  instruction, 
119,  309.  346,  3.52,  365,  366,  453,  454, 


455.  456,  458;  practitioners  in,  15-16, 
39.  See  also  Solicitors. 
Ethical  standards  in  the  profession,  ef- 
forts to  maintain :    by  bar  admission 
rules,  37,  41,  76,  87-88,  90,  92,  97;  by 
bar  associations,  60-61,  206,  223-224, 
229-230;  in  France,  13;  bylaw  schools, 
124,  126,  223,  454;  by  office  clerkship, 
283. 
Ethics  (Moral  Philosophy,  Natural  Law) 
as  asubject  of  study,  113, 114, 117, 118, 
119, 120, 121, 122, 124, 134, 135, 136, 148, 
159,  455,  456. 
Europe,  see  Continental   Europe,  Eng- 
land. 
Evening,  ambiguity  of  term,  397. 
Evening  hours  for  class  sessions, «««  Part- 
time  instruction. 
Evidence,  law  of,  309,  352,  453,  4>54,  455, 

458. 
Ebcaminations 
For  admission  to  the  bar,  47-50,  58-59, 
63-64,  79,  94-103,  255,  264,  267-270, 
392,  405,  408-409,  418;  preliminary, 
51,  95,  101,  314,  315,  320;  written. 
101,  357.  See  also  Diploma  privilege. 
Civil  service,  102,  264,  357. 
In  Canada,  25,  28.  95 ;  in  Continental 
Europe,  12;  in  England,  18,  20,  21, 
51,  58,  102,  174,  357. 
Law  school,  for  admission,  314,  318- 
319;  annual  or  course,  58,  174-175, 
178,  356-360,  367;  final,  58,  178,  356- 
357,  359. 
Examiners,  boards  of  bar,  see  Boards  ex- 
amining. 
Executors  and  administrators,  law   of, 

453,  458. 
Exemption  of  law  graduates  from  exam- 
inations, see  Diploma  privilege. 
Expertness  as  distinguished  from  theo- 
retical knowledge,  see  Practical  train- 
ing. 
Experts,  see  Efficiency. 
" Extra-democratic"  regtJations,  204. 

Fedekai.  courts,  bar  admission  rules  in, 

68,  90,  92. 
Federal  law  of  the  United  States,  33, 121, 

288,  289,  297.  299,  345,  348,  456,  458. 

See  also  Constitutional  law. 
Federalist  party  and  politicians,  38,  98, 

120,  130,  134,  138,  140,  14.3,  211,  404. 
Feudal  law,  instruction  in,  119,  4.55,  456. 
Financing  of  law  schools,  138,  140,  149, 

152,  183-187,  195,  306,  362,  383. 
Finch,  G.  B.,  186. 
Flexncr,  Abraham,  383. 
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Florida 

Bar  admission  rules,  70. 

Law  schools  started,  428,  429;  exist- 
ing, 436. 
Florida,  University  of,  College  of  Law 

(Gainesville,  Fla.,  1909-),  429,  436. 
Folk.  G.N.,  433. 
Fordham    University,    School    of   Law 

(New  York  City,  1905-),  197,  429,  438, 

452. 
Fort  Worth  University  law  school  (Fort 

Worth,  Tex.,  1893-1907),  427. 
Fox,  Austen  G.,212. 
France 

Law  of,  107, 253, 292, 301.  See  also  Civil 
law.  Continental  Europe. 

Legal  education  in,  13,  53,  281.       |53. 

Organization  of  legal  profession  in,  13, 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  44,  122. 
Franklin  Thomas  Backus  Law  School, 

see  Western  Reserve  University. 
Fretlerickshurg  (Va.)  law  school,  432. 
Freund,  Ernst,  374. 

Full-time  instruction,  see  Part-time  in- 
struction. 
Functional  division  of  the  bar,  40,  298, 

419.  See  also  Differentiation. 

Gale,  Elbridge  G.,89. 
Garfield  University  law  school  {Central 
Memorial  University,  Wichita,  Kans., 
1888-about  1895),  426. 
Gem,  City  Law  School,  Gem  City  Business 

College,  see  Chaddock  College. 
General  education,  312,  339. 

Relation  to  legal  education,  4,  11,  18, 

61,  278-280,  312,  316,  343,  413. 
Requirements  of,  for  admission  to  law 
school,  51,  52-54,   63,  313-317,  379, 
381,392,411-414. 
Requirements  of.  for  admission  to  prac- 
tice, 12,  18,  22,  27,  51,  52-54,  95,  101, 
313-317,  320-322,  392,  409. 
See   also  College,   Entrance   require- 
ments. Lower  schools.  Universities. 
General  practitioner  in  law,  see  Unitary 

bar. 
Gentlemen  Practisers,  Society  of,  17,  60. 
Georgetown    University,    Law    School 
(Wa.shington,  D.  C,  1870-),  176,  197, 
265,  299,  300,  301,  317.  397;  listed,  425, 
436,  452. 
George    Washington    University,  Law 
School  {Colutnbian  College,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  1826-27.  1865-),  126,  1.52, 
176, 195,  197,299.  300,301,  396;  listed, 
423,  436,  452;  bibliography,  126. 


Georgia 

Bar  admission  rules,  39,  67,  70,  73,  84, 

86,  99,  252,  265. 
Law  schools  started,  131, 132,  153, 183, 
424,  425, 426,  427,  432;  existing,  436. 
Georgia,    University   of.   Law  Depart- 
ment {Lumpkin  Law  School,  Athens, 
Ga.,   184a-61,   1865-),  153,   165,   171, 
182,  183, 185, 189,  252,  265, 302 ;  listed, 
424,  432,  436,  4,51 ;  bibliography,  461. 
German  influence  upon  education,  162, 

163,  168,  331,  334,  335,  413. 
Germany 

Law  of,  107,  292.  See  also  Civil  law. 

Continental  Europe. 
Legal  education  in,  13,  281,  383. 
Organization  of  legal  profession  in,  13. 
Gilbert,  Sylvester,  431. 
Gonzaga  University,  Department  of  Law 

(Spokane,  Wash.,  1912-),  429,  440. 
Gould,  James,  45,  130-132,  453. 
Gould,  William  T.,  131,  432. 
Government  departments,  clerks  in,  391, 

396,  397. 
Government  (politics)  as  a  part  of  gen- 
eral education 
Departments  or  schools  of,  149,  156, 

158,  296,  334-335,  384. 
In  the  lower  schools,  29,  148,  300,  302. 
In  the  college,  49, 113,  114,  120.  134- 
137,  152,  155,  299,  300,  305,  323. 
Government  (politics)  as  a  part  of  legal 
education 
Blackstone's  treatment  of,  454. 
Crowded  out  by  the  common  law,  149, 
155,  296,  299,  300,  302,  323,  344, 349, 
352,  379,  413. 
Efforts  to  retain,  278, 302-303, 305,  334, 

335. 
In  Continental  Europe,    13,  49,  323, 

383. 
In  early  American  law  schools,   117- 
119,  120-121,  122,  149, 155,  159,  455, 
456. 
See  also  Constitutional  law.  Municipal 
corporations.  Parliamentary  law. 
Governmental  character  of  legal  profes- 
sion, 3,  15,  23,  28,  37,  41-43,  63,  85,  88, 
89,  231,  232,  237,  267,  398,  406,  416, 
420. 
Governor  appoints  attorneys,  36,68,  71, 

72,  74. 
Graded  profession,  39,  67,  70,  72,  73,  79- 
82,  92,  96,  404 ;  converted  into  unitary 
bar,  39,  79,  405. 
Graduate  work  in  law,  see  Postgraduate. 
Graduates,  college,  in  law   schools,  see 
College  graduates. 
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Graduates  of   law  schools,  number  of, 

442,  443,  451. 
Grant,  Alexander,  165,  166. 
Grant,  U.  S.,  University,  see  Chattanooga 

College  of  Law.  [462. 

Green  Bag,  461;  cited,  122, 142,  267,  461- 
Greenleaf,  Simon,  184,  361,  364,  453. 
Gridley,  Jeremiah,  94. 
Grimes,  Old,  131. 
Gross,  John  D.,  120. 
Grotius,  114. 
Groups    of    law   schools    classified   by 

amount  of  time  required  forthe  degree, 

413,  414-416,  441,  448-449. 
Guilds,  mediaeval,  16,  18,  22,  23,  95,  161. 

Hale,  Matthew,  348,  456. 

"Half-and-half"  type  of  law  school,  see 
Clerkship  concurrent  with  law  school 
work. 

Hamilton  Colleqe  (Maynard  Law  School, 
Clinton,  N.  Y..  1855-97),  152,  153,  173, 
251,  264;  listed,  424,  451. 

Hamilton  College  of  Law  (Chicago,  111., 
1910-20),  429. 

Hammond,  W.  G.,  191,  194,  264,  397, 
461,  465,  466. 

Hand,  Augustus,  130. 

Hare,  Charles  W.,  122,  173. 

Harmon,  Judson,  222. 

Harriman,  American  University  of,  see 
American  University. 

Harris,  WiUiam  T.,  464,  465. 

Harrison  Law  School,  see  Benjamin  Har- 
rison Law  School. 

Harrison,  W.  H.,  97. 

Harvard  Law  Review,  387 ;  cited,  135, 
147,  186.  292,  344,  369,  374,  385. 

Harvard  Law  School  Association,  147, 
236,  351,  380. 

Harvard  University  or  College 
Influence  of,  151,  177,  235. 
Law,  non-professional  instruction   in, 
113, 114,  135,  136,  137,  141,  156,  158. 
Length  of  college  course,  331-332,  338- 

a39. 
Medical  instruction  in,  45, 134, 136, 137, 

143,  154. 
Organization  of,  45,  145,  151,  154-155. 
Theological  instruction  in,   113,  138, 
143. 

Harvard  University,  Law  School  (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  1817-):  academic  work 
open  to  law  students,  158;  advanced 
standing,  168,  173-174,  175;  alternate 
years,.work  offered  in,  361, 362;  alumni 
association,  236,  380;  attendance,  140, 


143,  149,  153,  195-197,  450,  451,  452; 
case  method,  192,  195-197,  274,  285, 
304,  310,  369,  388,  392,  412,  415;  clerk- 
ship, non-concurrent.  139,  248,  261, 
283,  394-395,  406;  college  graduates 
in,  146,  313,  329,  330,  393;  combined 
course  discussed,  336-337,  338;  com- 
pared with  the  University  of  Virginia, 
145,  154,  155,  184,  410;  compared 
with  Yale,  1 41 , 1 56, 1 84 ;  "  counsellors  " 
trained,  92,  269 ;  crediting  of  work  on 
prescribed  period,  243,  244,  245,  246, 
248,  259  ;  curriculum,  139, 146-149, 155, 
156,  260,  284,  299,  300,  301,  304,  305, 
354-355, 410,  453-458 ;  degree,  139,  167- 
168. 176, 328,  330,  337,  457,  459 ;  distri- 
bution of  work  among  teachers,  361- 
363;  elective  system,  .306-310,  459;  en- 
trance requirements.  139,  144-145, 183. 
184,  192;  financed  by  university,  143, 

149,  183,  184,  192;  honor  degrees,  308, 
309,  350,  459 ;  Law  Review,  387 ;  length 
of  course,  139,  148,  170,  171,  173,  177- 
178,  179,  180;  library,  132,  138,  149; 
Litchfield  competition,  130;  local  law, 
138,  293-294,  344,  411 ;  mechanistic  de- 
velopment, 457-459 ;  national  law,  139, 

144,  290-291,  344,  411,  415;  number  of 
instructors,  182;  optional  work,  307, 
457,  459;  organization,  151,  158;  post- 
graduate work,  176, 177,  180,  304,  353, 
457,  459;  productive  scholarship,  143- 
144,  184,  348;  reform  of  law,  268,  344, 
345-353,  378;  relations  with  American 
Bar  Association,  236;  relations  with  bar 
examiners,  264, 269,  294 ;  reputation  of, 
153-154,  169,  186,  205,  235,  236,  310, 
344.  380-381,  407;  salaries  paid,  302; 
sectionalized,  363 ;  subject-courses,  de- 
velopment of,  363-368,457-458;  tuition 
fee,  138;  watertight  compartments  of 
law,  350,  457-458 ;  women  not  admitted, 
283;Yalecompetition,  142,168;  started, 
45, 137-140;  reorganized  by  Story,  142- 

150,  431;  reorganized  by  Eliot  and 
Langdell,  186,  344  ff.;  listed,  423,  437; 
bibliography,  147. 

Hastings  College  of  the  Law,  see  Califor- 
nia, University  of. 

Ha.stings,  Serrano  C,  177-195. 

Hayden,  Chester,  433. 

Hebron  (Conn.)  law  school,  431. 

Henry,  Patrick,  83. 

Hicks,  F.  C.,370. 

High,  J.  L.,376. 

Highland  Park  College  law  school  (Des 
Moines.  la.,  1898-1904),  428. 

Hilliard,  Francis,  455. 

Historical  law,  history  of  law,  see  Legal 
history. 
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Hitchcock,  Samuel  J.,  133, 140-142,  431. 

Hoffman,  David,  Course  of  Legal  Study, 
124-126,  ITS,  254,  454-456 ;  reviewed  by 
Story,  118,  140,  24Hi  diffusive  tenden- 
cies of,  126, 147;  on  multiplicity  of  law 
reports,  373;  at  University  of  Mary- 
land, 124-125,  165,  171,  431;  at  Phila- 
delphia, 125,  433. 

Holmes,  O.  W.,  351. 

HolyGhost,  Duquesne  University  of  the, 
see  Duquesne. 

Honor  curriculum  and  degree  at  Har- 
vard, 308,  309,  350,  459. 

Howard  University,  School  of  Law  (col- 
ored) (Washington,  D.  C,  1868-),  193, 
194,300;listed,  424,  436. 

Howe,  Samuel,  130,  141,  142,  431. 

Howell,  David,  136. 

Hunt,  Carleton,  101,235. 

Huntington,  Jabez  W.,  131. 

Idaho 
Bar  admission  rules,  70,  91, 101. 
Law  school  started,  429 ;  existing,  436. 

Idaho,  University  of.  College  of  Law 
(Moscow,  Idaho,  1909-),  429,  436. 

Illinois 
Bar  admission  rules,  70,  71,  72,  91,  97. 

101,  246,256,  265,  321. 
Bar  associations  started,  206. 
Law  schools  started,  153, 189, 424,425, 
426, 427,  428, 429,  430;  existing,  436. 

Illinois  College  of  Law,  see  De  Paul  Uni- 
versity. 

Illinois  Law  Review  (Northwestern  Uni- 
versity), cited,  286,  300,  353,  369,  370, 
467. 

Illinois  Lain  School,  see  De  Paul  Univer- 
sity. 

Illinois  State  Bar  Association,  206,  213, 
223,  321. 

Illinois,  University  of.  College  of  Law 
(Urbana,  111.,  1897 -),  427,436. 

Illinois  University,  Northern,  see  North- 
em  Illinois. 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  College  of 
Law(Bloomington  Law  School,  Bloom- 
ington.  III.,  1874-),  300,  355,  425,  436. 

Incorporated  Law  Society,  see  Law  Soci- 
ety. 

Independent  law  schools,  13,  20,  45,  46, 
128-133,  189-192,  415,  431-433. 

Indiana 

Bar  admission  rules,  41,  69,  70,  71,  73, 

86,  87,  88,  90,  92,  97,  101,  415. 
Law  schools  started,  153,  189,  423,  424, 
425,  426,  428,429;  existing,  437. 


Indiana  Ashury  University,  see  De  Pauw 
University. 

Indiana  Central  Law  School,  see  Central 
Normal  College. 

Indiana  Law  School,  see  Indianapolis, 
University  of. 

Indiana  University,  School  of  Law 
(Blooraington,  Ind.,  1842-77;  1889-), 
153,  319,  .355;  listed,  423,  437,  451. 

Indianapolis  College  of  Law,  see  Benja- 
min Harrison. 

Indianapolis,  University  of,  Indiana  Law 
School  (Butler  College,  Northwestern 
Christian  College,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
1870-74,  1896-)",  425,  437. 

Inns  of  Court,  14,  15-16,  20,  21,  23,  109, 
172, 403, 468 ;  American  students  at,  36, 
76,  81,  96 ;  attorneys  expelledfrora,  17 ; 
degrees  conferred  by,  18,  164;  moot 
courts  in,  19,  48, 116,  125;  privileges  of 
graduates  in  American  colonies,  68,  76, 
1 13.  See  also  Barristers. 

Instruction,  see  Amount  of  instruction. 
Methods,  Part-time,  etc. 

Instructors 
Number  of,  182,  361 ;  at  Harvard,  363. 
Part-time,  394-396 ;  at  Harvard,  363. 

Instructors,  distribution  of  work  among, 
361-363,  388. 

Insurance,  law  of,  453,  455,  458. 

Intensifying  the  training  of  lawyers,  343- 
388. 

International  law  (law  of  nations) 

In  the  college,  114,  117,  120,  121.  134- 

136,  156,  299-301,  305,  311,  323,  326. 

In  thelaw  school,  118-119, 122, 124, 146, 

155,  156,  299-301,  305,  311,  326,  344, 

354,  410,  455,  456. 

Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  Commis- 
sion, 297,  299. 

Introductory  course  in  law,  351 ,  352, 362, 
383,  453,  454,  456. 

Iowa 
Baradraissionrules,71,86,91,  264,  265. 
Bar  associations  started,  206. 
Law  schools  started,  191,  194,424,425, 
428,  433 ;  existing,  437. 

Iowa  College  of  Law,  see  Drake  Univer- 
sity. 
Iowa  Law  Bulletin,  cited,  462. 

Iowa  Law  School  (Des  Moines,  la. ,  1865- 

68),  191,  194,  397,  424. 
Iowa  State  Bar  Association,  206. 
Iowa,  State  University  of.  College  of  Law 
(Iowa  City,  la.,  1868-):  case  method, 
380;  curriculum.  299,300,301,302,352; 
diploma  privilege,  265  ;  entrance  re- 
quirements, 319;  W.  G.  Hammond  at. 
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191,  264,  461 ;  iowa  Law  School  ab- 
sorbed, 191;  joint  examination,  264; 
local  law,  294  ;  postgraduate  work,  177 ; 
started,  194;  listed,  424-137 ;  bibliogra- 
phy, 461-462. 

Iowa  Wenlm/an  University  law  school 
(Mount  Pleasant,  la.,  1871-84),  425. 

Italian  law  schools,  early,  108. 

Jacksovian  democracy,  68,  404.  See  also 
Popular  self-government,  influence  of. 

James  Milliken  University,  see  Lincoln 
College. 

Japan,  law  of,  4. 

Jefferson  School  of  Law  (Louisville,  Ky., 
1905-),  429,  437. 

Jefferson,  Thomas :  bar  admission  rules 
of.  98,  102,  404;  idealism  of,  154,  156, 
250;  influence  of,  45, 145, 151 ;  member 
of  association  to  maintain  fees,  205 ;  on 
office  study,  116, 138 ;  on  political  views 
of  professors,  119, 140;  prescribed  peri- 
ods opposed,  170,  172;  Republican 
party  of,  1 1 8, 21 1 ;  scheme  of  university 
organization,  120,  145,  154;  studied 
under  Wythe,  113;  on  Virginia  bar,  96, 
404;  Virginia  law  schools,  44,  116-119, 
148, 160,  161. 

Jesuit  Order  establishes  law  schools,  153. 

John  B.  Stetson  University,  see  Stetson 
University. 

John  Marshall  Law  School  (Chicago,  lU., 
1899-),  428,  436. 

John  Marshall  School  of  Law,  Cleveland, 
O.,  see  Ohio  Northern  University. 

Johnson,  T.  A.,  300. 

Journal  issued  by  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, see  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

Journal  of  Comparative  Legislation, 
cited,  122,  369. 

Journals,  see  Periodicals. 

Judge-made  law,  see  Common  law. 

Judges,  peculiar  position  of  in  Anglo- 
American  law,  31,  62. 

Judges,  responsibility  of  for  admission 
to  the  bar  and  legal  education,  4,  11, 
25,  36,  37,  38,  63. 

Jurisprudence 

General  term,  122-123,  138,  145,  208, 

303. 
In  the  college,  134,  136,  137,  262,  299- 

301,  305. 
In  the  law  school.  278,  299-301,  352, 

383,  410,  457,  458. 
Varying  meaning  of,  135,  300. 

Justinian,  349. 


jVansas 
Bar  admission  rules.  70,  91,  246,  247. 
Law   schools  started,  425,  426,  427, 
428 ;  existing,  437. 

Kansas  City  School  of  Law(Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  1895-),  427,  438. 

Kansas,  University  of.  School  of  Law 
(Lawrence,  Kans.,  1878-),  300,  319, 
425,  437. 

Keener,  W.  A.,  355. 

Kenny,  Courtney.  122.  369. 

Kent,  James:  at  Columbia,  120-121, 137, 
138,  152, 158,  244,  377  ;  Commentaries, 
121,  122,  131,  143,  348,  362,  454,  455, 
456,  458;  on  multiplicity  of  law  re- 
ports, 373;  president  of  New  York 
Law  Institute,  205,  431 ;  professorship 
of  law  named  for  at  Yale,  141. 

Kent  Law  School  (Chicago,  111.,  1892- 
1900),  185,  427. 

Kentucky 

Bar  admission  rules,  69,  73,  86,  266. 
Law  schools  started,  118,   153,    187, 
423,  424,  425,  427,  428,  429;  existing, 
437. 

Kentucky,  Central  University  of,  Dan- 
ville, Ky.,  see  Centre  CoUer/e. 

Kentucky,  Central  University  of,  Rich- 
mond, Ky.,  see  Central  University  of. 

Kentucky  University,  see  Transylvania 
University. 

Kentucky,  University  of.  College  of 
Law  (Lexington,  Ky.,  1908-),  429,  437. 

Keokuk  College  of  Law.  433. 

Kinderhook  {N.  Y.)  law  school,  431. 

King,  Edward,  131,  432. 

King's  Bench  attorneys,  17,  39,  80. 

King's  College,  see  Columbia  College. 

Kirby,  Ephraim,  129. 

Klingelsmith,  Margaret  C.  123,  205, 460. 

Knowledge  as  distinguished  from  ex- 
pertness,  see  Theoretical  knowledge. 

Kocourek,  Albert,  300.  369,  384. 

Kultur  contrasted  with  culture.  323. 

LiAFAYt-tri.  College  law  school  (Easton, 
Pa.,  1841-52,  1875-84),  171,  241,  423, 
433,451,462. 

Lake  Forest  University,  see  Chicago  Kent 
College  of  Law. 

Lamar  School  of  Law,  see  Emory  Uni- 
versity. 

Langdell,  Christopher  C,  at  Harvard, 
329,  344 ;  amount  of  instruction  of- 
fered by,  3.54-355  ;  annual  examina- 
tion, 35(^,360 ;  on  bar  examinations.  255- 
256,  260,  264,  268-269;  case  method. 
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295.  369-381,  386;  class  divisions  abol- 
ished, 173;  classroom  schedule  of 
hours  reshaped,  363-368;  on  crediting 
of  law  school  study,  261  ;  curriculum, 

296,  309,  344,  350,  351,  354;  distin- 
guishes counsellors  from  attorneys, 
92;  distribution  of  work  among  teach- 
ers, 361-363;  elective  system  opposed 
by,  307-308,  459;  publications,  387; 
Spencer,  John  C. ,  language  compared 
with,  152. 

Latin  America,  law  of,  4,  30,  107. 
Law    {see  also    Codes,    Common  law. 
Judges,  peculiar  position  of,  etc.) 

Ambiguity  of  term,  35,  292. 

Development  of  in  the  United  States, 
29-35, 110-112, 121,148, 222,281,  288- 
289,  347, 34.8,  351,  373-376,  378,  418, 
420.  See  also  Law  reform,  National 
or  generalized  law. 

Nature  of  influences  legal  education, 
4,  11-14,  107. 
Law 

Administrative,  297,  348,  410. 

American,  compared  with  that  of  Con- 
tinental Europe,  34,  111,  ,346;  com- 
pared with  that  of  England,  5,  29-35, 
62,  110-112,  148,  288,  347. 

Anglo-American,  compared  with  that 
of  Continental  Europe,  4,  13,  30,  61, 
100,  292. 

Of  Canada,  compared  with  that  of  the 
United  States,  33. 

Canon,  109,  ,301,383. 

Civil,  see  Civil  law. 

Common,  see  Common  law. 

Comparative,  136,  300,  302. 

Constitutional,  see  Constitutional  law. 

Of  Continental  Europe,  England, 
France,  Germany,  Japan,  Latin 
America,  see  these  titles. 

Of  contracts,  torts,  etc.,  see  these 
titles. 

Criminal,  see  Criminal  law. 

Ecclesiastical,  109,  301,  383. 

Federal,  of  the  United  States,  see 
Federal  law. 

Feudal,  119.  4,55,  456. 

Historical.  300,  301,  305,  366,  ,383. 

International,  see  International  law. 

Judge-made,  see  Common  law. 

Local,  se«  Local  as  distinguished  from 
national  law. 

Maritime,  see  Admiralty. 

Mercantile,  1 19,  ,347, 463,  454, 455, 456. 

Military,  125,  454. 

Municipal,  defined,  114,  295. 


National,  of  the  United  States,  see 
National  or  generalized  law. 

Of  nations,  see  International  law. 

Natural,  see  Ethics. 

Non-professional,  see  Non-professional 
law. 

Parliamentary,  117,  155,  354. 

Patent,  297,  298,  299. 

Philosophy  of,  see  Jurisprudence. 

Railroad,  297,  299,  302. 

Roman,  see  Civil  law. 

Statutory,  see  Statutory  law. 
Law  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  125,  205, 

395,  431,  432. 
Law  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

205,  432. 
Law  Association  of  Philadelphia,  205, 

213,  283,  431. 
Law  reform 

Efforts  to  accomplish,  34-35,  62,  344, 
350-353,  378,  386-388,  418.  See  also 
National  or  generalized  law. 

Necessity  of,  349-350. 

Subject  of  study,  125,  454. 
Law  reports.  111,  206,  372-376,377,382. 
Law  school  journals  or  reviews.  3.59.  387. 

461.  See  also  California  Law  Review, 

Cornell  Law  Quarterly,  Harvard  Law 

Review,   Illinois  Law  Review,   Iowa 

Law  Bulletin,  Michigan  Law  Review, 

Yale  Law  Journal. 
Law  schools  {see  also  names  of  institu- 
tions, of  states  and  of  topics) 

Adjustment  to  bar  admission  system, 
243-270. 

Bibliography,  460-4«2. 

Chronological  list,  423-430. 

Curriculum,  273-339,  453-458. 

Development,  107-199. 

List  of  contemporary  schools,  434-441. 

List  of  early  private  schools,  431-433. 

Methods,  343-388. 

Relations  with  bar  associations,  5, 
218-220,  232-237,  408. 

Statistics,  441,  442-4,52. 
Law  Schools,  Association  of,  see  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Law  Schools. 
Law  Soc-iety  (of  England),  17,  18,  20,  21, 

60,  395.  468.  [95. 

Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada,  25,  27, 
Lebanon  University/  law  school  {National 

Normal     Unii'ersity,     Lebanon,     O., 

about  1884-1908),  189,  426. 
Lectures  in  law  schools,  131,  159,  364, 

365.  376-377. 
Legal  aid,  282.  286,  383,  410. 
Legal  bibliography,  instruction  in,  370. 
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Legal  education 
American,  compared  with  English,  tee 

England. 
Component  parts  of,  276-280. 
In  Canada,  26-28. 
In  Continental  Europe,  5,  12,  47,  48- 

49,  107,  281,  323. 
In  England,  19-23,  281. 
In  France,  13,  53. 
In  Germany,  13,  383. 
Reform  of,  see  Reform. 
Legal  ethics,  see  Ethical  standards. 
Legal  history,  300,  301,  305,  366,  383. 
Legal  philosophy,  see  Jurisprudence. 
Legal  practice,  see  Practice. 
Legal  profession 

Compared  with  civil  service,  medical 
and  theological  professions,  see  these 
titles. 
Governmental,  political  or  public  char- 
acter of,  3,  15,  23,  28,  37,  41-43,  63, 
85,88,  89,  231,  232,  237,267,398,406, 
416,  420. 
Organization  of,  in  England,  14-19 ;  in 
Canada,  25-26;  in  France,  13,  53;  in 
Germany,  13;  in  the  United  States, 
35  ff.,  61,  64.  See  also  Bar  admission 
rules.  Differentiation,  Inner  bar. 
Reputation  of,  59,  96-97,  203,  315,404, 
418. 
Legislation  as  a  subject  of  instruction, 

148.  .S«e  also  Statutory  law. 
Legislative  control  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, 36-38,  74,  77-78,  88 ;  in  Canada, 
25-26;  in  England,  11,  15,  16,  18,  22. 
Legislative  element  in  law,  see  Statutory 

law. 
Lehiqh  University  law  school  (South  Beth- 

leiiem.  Pa.,  1878-80), 425. 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  see 

Stanford  University. 
Length 
Of  academic  year,  131,  171,  172,  182, 

354,  364,  368. 
Of  law  school  course,  51,  52,  170-181, 
275,  304,  391,  392,  401,  402,  411,  414- 
416,  441,  448-449. 
Of  prescribed  period  of  training,  40, 56, 
79,  82-84,  92,  135.  220,  275,  392. 
Lewis,  WiUiara  D.,  132,  381,  461. 
Lexinqlon  Law  School,  see  Washington 

and  Lee  University. 
Libraries,  138,  149,  205,  206,  213,  224. 
Lieber,  Francis,  122,  155,  158,  159,  176, 

303,  334. 
lAma  College  law  school  (Lima,  O.,  1906- 
07),  429.' 


Limitations  on  size  of  the  profession,  15, 

20,  36,  63,  128. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  321,  418. 
Lincoln  College  law  school  {James  Milliken 
University,  Lincoln,  111.,  1874-76),  425. 
Lincoln  College  of  Law  (Springfield,  111., 

1911-),  429,  436. 
Lincoln-Jefferson   University    law    school 

(Hammond,  Ind.,  1909-13),  429. 
Lincoln  Law  School,  see  Loyola  Univer- 
sity, Chicago. 
Lincoln  Memorial  University,  Law  De- 
partment (Harrogate,  Tenn.,  1919-), 
430,  440. 
Lincoln   University  (colored),  law  school 
(Oxford  and  West  Chester,  Pa.,  1870- 
75),  425. 
Lindsley,  John  B.,  153. 
Lists  of  law  schools :  chronological,  423- 
430;  early  private,  431-433;  contem- 
porary, 434-441. 
Litchfield  {Conn.)  law  school,  45, 128-132, 
138,  140,  141,  142,  170,  182,  189,  243, 
245,  356,  432,453-454;  listed,  431, 450; 
bibliography,  132. 
Little  Rock  Law  Class,  Little  Rock  Uni- 
versity, see  Arkansas  Law  School. 
Local  as  distinguished  from  national  law, 
30,  51,  58,  156,  288-295,  298,  300,  344, 
345,  347,  388,  393,  408,  411,  412,  415, 
417. 
Lomax,  John  T.,  119,  432. 
Los  Angeles  Law  School,  see  Southern 

California,  University  of. 
Los  Angeles  School  of  Law  (Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  1920-),  430,  436. 
Louisiana 

Bar  admission  rules,  70,  71,  72,  84,  86, 

91,  101,  250,  252,  256,  257,  258. 
Bar  associations  started,  205. 
Law  schools  started,  153, 424, 425, 429, 
430 ;  existing,  437. 
Louisiana  State  University,  Law  School 

(Baton  Rouge,  La.,  1906-),  429,  437. 
Louisiana,  Tulane  University  of,  see  Tu- 

lane  University. 
Louisiana,  University  of,  see  Tulane  Uni- 
versity. 
Louisville,  University  of.  Law  Depart- 
ment (Louis  ville,  Ky. ,  1  846-),  1 53, 1 7 1 , 
182,  187, 188,  190,  265;  listed,  424, 437, 
451. 
Louisville,    University  of,  medical   in- 
struction in,  187, 188. 
Low,  Seth,  186,  192,  330,  .335. 
Lowell,  A.  Lawrence,  292. 
Lowell  Institute,  see  Northeastern  Col- 
lege, Boston,  Mass. 
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Lower  schools,  province  of  in  legal  edu- 
cation, 53,  317-323. 

Loyola  University,  Department  of  Law 
{Lincoln  Law  School,  Chicago,  III., 
1908 -),  429,  436. 

Loyola  University,  School  of  Law  (New 
Orleans,  La.,  1914^),  430,  437. 

Lumpkin,  Joseph  H.,  183,  185,  189,  432. 

Lumpkin  Law  Scliool,  see  Georgia,  Uni- 
versity of. 

McCahtney,  Washington,  433. 

McDonald  Educational  Institute, «««  Cin- 
cinnati Y.  M.  C.  A. 

McKendree  College  law  school  (Lebanon, 
111.,  1860-1901;  East  St.  Louis,  111., 
1891-95 ),  153,  300, 302, 319 ;  listed,  424. 

Madison,  Bishop,  116,  119. 

Maine 
Bar  admission  rules,  71,  72,  84,  86,  87, 

88,  89,  91,  96,  101,  135,  246. 
Bar  association  started,  206. 
Law  school  started,  428. 

Maine,  Henry,  373. 

Maine,  University  of,  law  school  (Bsingor, 
Me.,  1898-1918 ;  Orono,  Me.,  1918-20), 
428. 

Mann,  C.  R.,360. 

Mann,  Horace,  130. 

Mansfield,  Lord,  347. 

Marion  Normal  College  and  Business 
University  {Marion  Law  School,  Mar- 
ion, Ind.,  1898-1912),  428. 

Maritime  law,  see  Shipping. 

Marquette  University,  College  of  Law 
{Milwaukee  Law  School,  Milwaukee 
University  Law  School,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  1908),  429,  440. 

Marshall,  John,  116,  117,  347. 

Marshall,  John,  Law  School,  Chicago, 
lU.,  see  John  Marshall. 

Marshall,  John.  School  of  Law.  Cleve- 
land, 0.,«««Ohio  Northern  University. 

Marshall-Wythe  School  of  Government 
and  Citizenship,  see  William  and  Mary. 

Martin,  E.S.,  400. 

Maryland 

Bar  admission  rules,  67,  68,  69,  84,  86. 

87,  91.  99,  101,  246,  247,  265. 
Law  schools  started,  123-126,  423, 426, 
428,  432;  existing,  437. 

Maryland  Law  Institute,  125,  431. 

Maryland,  University  of 

Medical  instruction  in,  123,  126,  187, 

188. 
Organization  of,  123-124, 153,  187-188. 
Theological  instruction  in,  124. 


Maryland,  University  of.  School  of  Law 
(Baltimore,  Md.,  1823-32,  1870-):  at- 
tendance, 451 ;  Baltimore  Law  School 
absorbed,  428;  Baltimore  University 
absorbed,  397;  curriculum,  124-125, 
299,  300;  degree,  165;  diploma  privi- 
lege, 265;  expanded  medical  school, 
123-124, 153, 187-188 ;  length  of  course, 
124,  172,  177;  started,  123-166;  sus- 
pended, 125,  152,  171,  433;  revived. 
126 ;  listed,  423, 437 ;  bibliography,  126. 
Mason,  George  Y.,  130. 
Massachusetts 

Bar  admission  rules,  67,  68,  69,  71,  74, 
75,  81,  83,  85,  86,  87,  91,  95,  96,  99, 
101, 112,  128,  135, 139, 148,  167,  2+3, 
246,  264,  357,  402. 
Bar  ass6ciations  started,  205,  206. 
Law  schools  started,  130, 131, 132, 137- 
140,  142-149,  188,  423,  425,  428,  430, 
431;  existing,  437. 
Massachusetts  Bar  A  ssociation  ( 1 849),  206. 
Massachusetts  "  Sodality, "  205. 
Master's  degree,  see  Degrees. 
Maturity  required  for  admission,  84, 244, 

247,  256,  314-315. 
Maynard  Law  School,  see  Hamilton  Col- 
lege. 
Medical  Colleges,  Association  of,  233. 
Medical  faculties  and  schools 

In   Continental   Europe,  12,  107;   in 
American  colonies,  44,  113;  in  the 
United  States,  45,  116,  120, 123-124, 
126,  134-135,  136,  137,  154-155,  209, 
333. 
Degrees  of,  162-163,  165,  190,  218-219. 
Expanded  into  universities,   123-126. 
153,  187-188.  >S«e  also  Atlanta  Law 
School,  Baltimore  Law  School. 
Statistics  of,  compared  with  those  of 
law  schools,  143, 193, 198. 
Medical  profession  compared  with  legal 
profession  :  apprenticeship  phase,  123- 
281 ;  attorneys  rather  than  barristers, 
109;  clinical  work,  262,  281-282;  de- 
grees, 162-163.  165.  190,  218-219;  dif- 
ferentiation, 40,  217;  excess  of  schools, 
219;  learned  profession,  43,  232;  nar- 
rower  appeal,  199;   organization,  60, 
209,  216,  232-234;  part-time   instruc- 
tion, 234;  not  public  profession,  3,  41, 
43 ;  requirements  for  admission  to  prac- 
tice, 249,  251, 261,  264;  statistical  com- 
parisons, 193,  198,  215,  216,  443-443. 
Medicine  as  a  part  of  legal  training,  278. 
Memphis,  University   of.   Law   School 
(Memphis,  Tenn.,  1909-),  188,429,440. 
Memphis,  University  of,  medical  instruc- 
tion in,  188. 
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Mercantile  law,  119,  347,  453,  454,  455, 
456. 

Mercer  University,  School  of  Law  (Ma- 
con, Ga.,  1874-81;  1889-),  171,  265, 
425, 436. 

Metcalf,  Theron,  131,  431. 

Method  of  instruction,  51, 52, 58,  63,  276, 
298,  304,  310,  343-388,  393,  418. 

Metropolis  Law  School  (New  York  City, 
1890-95),  397,  412,426. 

Metropolitan  Business  College  law  school 
(Chicago,  111.,  1903-04),  428. 

Metropolitan  College  of  Law,  see  City  Col- 
lege of  Law  and  Finance. 

Michigan 

Bar  admission  rules,  69,  84,  85,  86,  88, 

245,  246,  252,  257,  265. 
Law  schools  started,  153, 195, 424, 427, 
430;  existing,  438. 

Michigan  Law  Review,  cited,  375. 

Michigan,  University  of.  Law  School 
(Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ,  1859-):  attendance, 
195-197,  451,452;  curriculum,  299,  300, 
301,  302,  344,  352;  diploma  privilege, 
252,265;  entrance  requirements,  197, 
315,319;  financed  by  university,  184, 
192,  195;  length  of  course,  171,  172; 
method  of  instruction,  377;  national 
law,  344;  number  of  instructors,  182; 
postgraduate  work,  176;  productive 
scholarship,  184;  started,  153;  listed, 
424, 438;  bibliography,  462. 

Middle  Temple,  American  students  ad- 
mitted to,  76. 

Middlebury  College,  non-professional 
law,  instruction  in,  137. 

Midland  University,  see  Chicago  Law 
School. 

Military  law,  125,  454. 

Milliken,  James,  University,  see  Lincoln 
College. 

Millsaps  College  law  school  (Jackson, 
Miss.,  1896-1919),  356,  427. 

Milwaukee  Law  School,  Milwaukee  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  see  Marquette  Uni- 
versity. 

Mining'law,  289,  297. 

Minneapolis  College  of  Law  (Y.  M.  C.  A., 
University  Extension  Society,  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.,  1912-13),  430. 

Minnesota  • 

Bar  admission  rules,  69,  91,  256,  265. 
Law  schools  started,  426,  428,  430;  ex- 
isting, 438. 

Minnesota  College  of  Law  (Minneapolis, 
Minn.,191.3-),  430,  438. 

Minnesota  Normal  College,  Southern,  see 
Southern  Minnesota. 


Minnesota,  University  of.  Law  School 
(Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1888-):  attend- 
ance, 197,  452;  curriculum,  299,  300, 
301,  302,  352;  diploma  privilege,  256, 
266;  part-time  work,  197, 391, 397,  402. 
414;  postgraduate  work,  176;  listed, 
426,  438;  bibliography,  462. 

Minor,  John  B.,  166,  184,  250,  252, 
267. 

Mississippi 

Bar  admission  rules,  69,  72,  86,  252. 
Bar  association  started,  206. 
Law  schools  started,  424,  425,  427 ;  ex- 
isting, 438. 

Mississippi  Bar  Association  (1824),  206. 

Mississippi,  University  of ,  School  of  Law 
(Oxford,  Miss., 1854-61, 1867-70, 1871- 
74,  1877-),  155,  252,  299,  300;  listed, 
424,  438,  451. 

Missouri 

Bar  admission  rules,  69,  86,  265. 
Bar  associations  started,  206. 
Law  schools   started,   153,    194,  424, 
425,  427,  429,  433;  existing,  438. 

Missouri,  University  of.  School  of  Law 
(Columbia,  Mo.,  1872-),  265,  299,300; 
listed,  425,  438. 

MitcheU,  J.  T.,  205. 

Mixed  full-time  and  part-time  law 
schools,  .397,  398,  402,  415,  448-449. 

Monopolistic  tendencies  of  legal  profes- 
sion, see  Accessibility  as  an  ideal. 

Montana 

Bar  admission  rules,  71,  72,  91,  101, 

246,  247. 
Law  school  started,  429 ;  existing,  438. 

Montana,  University  of.  School  of  Law 
(Missoula,  Mont.,  191 1-),  429,  438. 

Montesquieu,  136. 

Moot  courts,  19,  48,  116,  117,  125,  131. 
139,  205,  284,  286,  362,  368,  410. 

Moral  Philosophy,  see  Ethics. 

Morning  hours  for  class  sessions,  see 
Part-time  instruction. 

Morris  Brown  College  (colored),  law 
school  (Atlanta,  Ga.l  1896-1907),  427. 

Mortgage,  309,  366,  458. 

"Multiple  avenue"  system  of  bar  ad- 
mission, 67,  68-69,  72-73. 

Muncie  Normal  institute  law  school  {Mun- 
cie  National  Institute,  Muncie,  Ind., 
1912-about  1917),  428. 

Municipal  corporations,  law  of,  458. 

Municipal  law,  114,  118,  120,  456;  de- 
fined, 114,  295. 

Municipal  universities,  153. 

Murphey,  A.  D.,  432. 
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^ASHl-'il.l.E.  University  of,  lam  school 
(Nashville.  Tenn„  1854-55,  18T0-72), 
153,  171,  182,  424. 

National  linr  Association,  90,  310-212. 

National  Conference  of  State  Boards  of 
Bar  Examiners,  467. 

National  Correspondence  Schools,  see  Ben- 
jamin Harrison. 

National  or  generalized  law  of  the  United 
States.  34,  33,  e2,  143,  295-298,  300, 
344,  343,  347,  348,  349,  379,  393,  411, 
412,  416. 

National  law  schools.  49.  62,  24.5-247, 
257,  270,  291-292,  400,  412;  Litchfield, 
45;  Harvard,  138-139,  143,  260,  290; 
Law  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  432; 
Cumberland,  134;  Columbia,  260,  290, 
344;  Michigan,  193,  344;  Northwest- 
ern, 344;  Yale,  ^U. 

National  Noi'mal  University,  see  Lebanon 
University. 

National  Reporter  System,  375,376,  382. 

National  University,  Law  School  (Wash- 
ington, D.C.,1870-),  176, 188,299,397; 
listed,  425,  436. 

National  University,  medical  instruction 
in,  188. 

Nations,  law  of,  see  International  law. 

Natural  law,  see  Ethics. 

Nebraska 

Bar  admission  rules,  70,  91,  247. 
.     Bar  associations  started,  206. 

Law  schools  started,  426,  427, 429 ;  ex- 
isting, 438. 

Nebraska,  University  of,  College  of  Law 
{Central  Law  College,  Lincoln,  Neb., 
1891-),  427,  438. 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University,  law  school 
(University  I*lace,  Neb.,  1882-85),  426. 

Needham  (  Va.)  law  school,  432. 

Negotiable  instruments,  see  Bills  and 
Notes. 

Negroes,  law  schools  for,  see  Colored  law 
schools.  [433. 

Neophoffen  Law  School,  Gallatin,  Tenn.. 

Nevada 

Bar  admission  rules,  71,  72,  101. 

New  Brunswick,  legal  education,  etc.,  in, 
28. 

New  England 
Bar  admission  rules,  37,  44,  68,  74-76, 

82,  94-96,  134. 
New  Hampshire 

Bar  admission  rules,  67,  68,  71,  74,  75, 

83,  S3.  86,  87,  88,  89,  90,  91,  92,  93, 
96,  101,  102,  103,  128,  135,  246. 

Bar  association  started,  206. 


New  Haven  (Conn.)  law  school,  see  Yale. 

New  Jersey 

Bar  admission  rules,  36,  39,  68,  71,  73, 
74,  82,  83,  86,  91,  92,  99,  101,  103, 
133,  246,  247,  248,  313. 
Law  schools  started,  152,  424,  429 ;  ex- 
isting, 438. 

New  Jersey,  College  of,  see  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 

New  Jersey  Law  School  (Newark  Law 
School,  Newark,  N.  J.,  1908-),  429, 
438. 

New  Mexico 

Bar  admission  rules,  70,  101. 

New  Orleans  Law  Association,  205. 

New  York 

Bar  admission  rules,  37,  68,  69,  71,  72, 
76,  80.  81,  82,  83,  85,  86,  88,  91,  92, 
99,  101,  103,  112,  135,  243,  244,  245, 
246,  251,  252,  257,  258,  259-263,  264, 
265,  298,  313,  319,  320,  337. 
Bar  associations  started,  205,  206. 
Law  schools  started,  120-121,  131,  152, 
153,  187,  188,  192,  423,  424, 426, 427, 
429,  431 ;  existing,  438. 

New  York  Bar  Association  (1747),  205. 

New  York  City  Bar  Association,  see  As- 
sociation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

New  York  County  Lawyers'  Associa- 
tion Committee  on  Professional  Ethics, 
224. 

New  York  Law  Institute.  205,  395,  431. 

New  York  Law  School  (New  York  City, 
1891-),  192,  196,  197,  397 ;  listed,  427, 
438,  452. 

iV«io  York  "Moot,"  '205. 

New  York  State  Bar  Association :  dele- 
gates sent  to  American  Bar  Associ- 
ation, 214;  founded,  206,  209-210; 
Grievance  Committee,  223;  member- 
ship requirement  of,  229;  question- 
naires, 466;  reform  activities  of,  234, 
262 ;  Reports,  261 ;  reports  to  American 
Bar  Association,  213. 

New  York  State  Board  of  Bar  Exami- 
ners, 263,  294,  392,  410. 

New  York,  University  of  the  City  of,  see 
New  York  University. 

New  York,  University  of  the  State  of, 
see  Regents. 

New  York  University,  School  of  Law 
(NewYorkCity,  1838-39, 1858-):  alter- 
nate years,  work  offered  in,  362;  at- 
tendance, 195,  197,  318,  451,  452;  case 
method,  382;  concurrent  clerkship, 
260,  395;  crediting  of  work  on  pre- 
scribed period,  244;  curriculum,  300, 
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301,  355;  diploma  privilege,  251,  252; 
financed  by  university,  185 ;  length  of 
course,  173, 173 ;  Metropolis  Law  School 
absorbed,  397,  412;  number  of  instruc- 
tors, 182;  started,  152;  suspended,  152; 
revived,  153;  listed,  423,  438;  bibliog- 
raphy, 462. 

Newark  Law  School,  tee  New  Jersey  Law 
School. 

Niagara,  University  of,  tee  Buffalo,  Uni- 
versity of. 

Nicholas,  George,  118. 

Night  law  schools.  See  Part-time  instruc- 
tion. 

Non-professional  law  taught  in  the  col- 
lege: in  England,  110;  in  American 
colonies,  112-114;  in  the  United  States, 
134-13T,  140-141,  155,  158,  159,  300, 
305,  334-335.  See  also  Ethics,  Govern- 
ment, International  law.  Jurispru- 
dence. 

Normal  schools  offering  law,  189. 

See  also  Bowling  Green  Normal  School, 
Central  Normal  College,  Lebanon 
University,  Marion  Normal  College, 
Muncie  Normal  Institute,  Northern 
Illinois  College  of  Law,  Ohio  North- 
ern University,  Southern  Minnesota 
Normal  College,  Southern  Normal 
University,  State  Normal  College. 

North  Carolina 

Bar  admission  rules,  68,  70,  71,  81,  86, 

87,  89,  91,  99. 
Law  schools  started,  132, 133, 153, 183, 
424,    425,   426,  427,  430,  432,  433; 
existing,  439. 

North  Carolina,  University  of.  School  of 
Law  {Battle  School,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C, 
1845-68,  1877-) :  attendance,  451 ;  cur- 
riculum, 299,  300;  degree,  166-167, 
189,  324;  diploma  privilege,  189,  252; 
dual  course,  157,  166-167,  324;  en- 
trance requirements,  325 ;  financed  by 
university,  185;  independent  charter, 
185, 189;  length  of  course,  166-167, 171, 
180;  Lumpkin  Law  School  adopted, 
183;  started.  153;  suspended,  193;  re- 
vived, 193;  listed,  424,  433,  4.39;  bibli- 
ography, 462. 

North  Dakota 

Bar  admission  rules,  70. 
Law  schools  started,  428,  430;  exist- 
ing, 439. 

North  Dakota,  University  of.  School  of 
Law  (Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  190O-),  428. 
439. 

Northeastern  College,  School  of  Law 
{Lowell  Institute,  Doston  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Evening  Law  School,  Boston,  Mass., 


1904-),  Springfield  Division  (Spring- 
field, Mass.,  1919-),  Worcester  Divi- 
sion (Worcester,  Mass.,  1919-),  Provi- 
dence Division  (Providence,  R.  L, 
1920-),  194;  listed,  428,  430,  437,  440. 

Northern  Illinois  College  of  Law  {North- 
ern Illinois  Normal  Institute,  Dixon. 
III.,  1889-about  1910),  189,  426. 

Northern  Illinois  University  law  school 
(Chicago,  111.,  1915-16),  430. 

Northern  Indiana  Law  School  (South 
Bend,  Ind.,  1911-14),  429. 

Northern  Indiana  Law  School,  Valpa- 
raiso, Ind.,  see  Valparaiso  University. 

Northampton  {Mass.)  lawschool,  130, 141, 
142,  431. 

Northwest  Territory,  bar  admission  rules 
in,  71,  72,  76,  82,  84,  86. 

Northwestern  Christian  College,see  Indian- 
apolis, University  of. 

Northwestern  College  of  Law  (Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  1912-),  430,  438. 

Northwestern  College  of  Law  ( University 
of  Oregon,  Portland,  Ore.,  1884-),  352, 
397 ;  listed,  426,  430,  439. 

Northwestern  University,  School  of  Law 
( University  of  Chicago,  Union  College 
of  Law,  Chicago,  111.,  1859-):  curricu- 
lum, 299,  300,  301,  302,  344,  352,  355; 
diploma  privilege,  252,  266;  entrance 
requirements,  318,  319,  393;  financed 
by  university,  185;  Illinois  Law  R*- 
view,  see  this  title ;  independent  char- 
ter, 185  ;  joint  department,  185;  length 
of  course,  173,  182;  method  of  instruc- 
tion, 377,  380;  national  law,  344;  post- 
graduate work,  176 ;  started,153;listed, 
424,  436 ;  bibliography,  461. 

Notaires,  13,  25. 

Notaries,  Anglo-American,  compared 
with  civil-law,  13,  25. 

Notre  Dame,  University  of.  College  of 
Law  (Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  1869-),  153, 
172,  177,  319,  325 ;  listed,  424,  437. 

Nova  Scotia,  legal  education,  etc. ,  in,  28. 

Number 
Of  instructors  in  law  schools,  189,  361; 

at  Harvard,  363. 
Of  schools,  students,  graduates,  etc., 
see  these  titles. 

Nurses,  differentiation  of  in  medical  pro- 
fession not  duplicated  in  legal  profes- 
sion, 40,  217. 

Oakland  College  o/iatc  (Oakland,  CaL, 

about  1910-about  1917),  429. 
Office,  lawyer's,  see  Clerkship. 
Officers  of  the  court,  3,  15. 
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Ohio 

Bar  admission  rules,  70,  71,  86,  87,  91, 
97,  101,  103,  243,  246,  217,  251,  320. 
Bar  associations  started,  206. 
Lawscliools  started,  131, 132, 152, 183, 
189.  190,  423,  425,  426,  427,  428,  429, 
430,  432,  433;  existing,  439. 

Ohio  Northern  University  {Ohio  Normal 
Vniversiiy) 
College  of  Law  (Ada,  O.,  1885-),  189; 

listed,  426,  439. 
John  Marshall  School  of  Law  (Cleve- 
land, O.,  1917-),  430,  439. 

Ohio  State  and  Union  College  of  Law,  433. 

Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Law 
(Columbus,  O.,  1891-),  300,  319,  426, 
439,  462. 

Oklahoma 

Bar  admission  rules,  70. 

Law  school  started,  429;  existing,  439. 

Oklahoma,  University  of,  School  of  Law, 
(Norman,  Okla.,  1909-),  429,  439. 

Omaha,  University  of,  Omaha  School  of 
Law  (  Western  School  of  Law,  Omaha, 
Neb.,1910-),  429,  438. 

Omar,  373.  [95. 

Ontario,  legal  education,  etc.,  in,  25,  27, 

Optional  work  in  law,  304-306,  307,  457, 
459. 

Order  or  class  in  the  state,  lawyers  con- 
stitute, 3,  15,  41-43,  63,  88,  237,  416. 

Oregon 

Bar  admission  rules,  71,  91,  92,  135, 

246,  247,  252,  257,  265,  313. 
Law  schools  started,  426, 428, 429,  430 ; 
existing,  439. 

Oregon  Law  School  (Salem,  Ore.,  1902- 
06;  Portland,  Ore.,  1906-),  428,  439. 

Oregon,  University  of.  Law  School  (Eu- 
gene, Ore.,  1913-).  430,  439. 

Oregon,  University  of,  law  school,  Port- 
land, Ore. ,  see  Northwestern  College  of 
Law. 

Organization 
Of  law  schools,  types  of,  182-192,  445. 
Of  legal  profession,  see  Legal  profes- 
sion. 

Oriental  University  law  school  (Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  1908-about  1917),  429. 

Osgoode  Hall,  27. 

Oxford  University,  19,  20,  21,  23,  108, 
109,  110,  112,  160,  164. 

i  ARAij.Ei.  day  and  night  sessions,  see 

Mixed  full-time  and  part-time. 
Paris,  University  of,  108,  160. 
Parker,  Amasa,  131. 


Parker,  Isaac,  at  Harvard,  137-140,  142, 
243;  graduate  .school  favored,  138, 145, 
312,  393 ;  office  work  favored.  138,  248 ; 
position  similar  to  that  of  Kent  at  Co- 
lumbia and  Daggett  at  Yale,  141,  158. 

Parker,  Joel.  356,  36-2,  365. 

Parliamentary  law,  117,  155,  354. 

Parsons,  Theophilus,  184,  362. 

Partisan  organizations,  see  Democratic 
(Republican)  party. 

Partnership,  309,  351,  366,  455,  458. 

Part-time  instruction,  51-52.  56,  63,  193, 
391,  396-398,  412-414,  415-J.16;  affects 
the  profession,  199;  afternoon  distin- 
guished from  night,  413;  case  method 
inappropriate,  274, 382, 412 ;  distinctive 
aim  of,  56-57;  evil  effect  of  ignoring 
distinction,  57-59,  64,  393,  400-402; 
helped  by  prescribed  period  of  train- 
ing, 56,  248;  independent  schools,  191, 
192,  415;  longer  course  desirable,  416; 
size  of  schools,  197;  statistical  tables, 
441.  448-449;  value  of,  56-57,  63,  234, 
282,  283,  398-399,  412,  416,  418;  work 
given  in  alternate  years,  362.  See  also 
Clerkship  concurrent  with  law  school 
work.  Mixed  full-time  and  part-time 
schools. 

Part-time  instructors,  394-396;  at  Har- 
vard, 363. 

Patent  law,  297,  299;  practitioners  in, 
298. 

Patterson,  Edward.  205. 

Patton,  John  S.,  119,  460. 

Pearson,  Richmond  M.,  133,377,  432. 

Pennsylvania 

Bar  admission  rules,  39,  67,  68,  72,  73, 
82,  84,  86,  87,  91,  92,  99,  101,  244, 
247,  256,  257,  258,  261,  265,  314,  315, 
320,  322. 
Bar  associations  started,  205. 
Law  schools  started,  122-123,  133,  152, 
153,  423,  425,  427,  430,  432,  433;  ex- 
isting, 439. 

Pennsylvania  Bar  Association,  Reports, 
cited,  381. 

Pennsylvania,  University  of 

Law.  non-professional  instruction  in, 

114.  122,158. 
Length  of  college  course,  338. 
Medical  instruction  in,  44-45,  113. 
Organization  of,  153. 

Pennsylvania,  University  of.  Law  School 
(College  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  1790-92,  1817-18,  1 850-) :  attend- 
ance, 451 ;  case  method,  381 ;  com- 
bined course  not  favored,  338 ;  concui^ 
rent   clerkship,   394-395;  crediting  of 
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work  on  prescribed  period,  244;  cur- 
riculum, 122,  30(),  301,  305,  352,  355; 
degree,  165;  diploma  privilege,  259, 
261,  265;  entrance  requirements,  316, 
393;  financed  by  university.  185; 
length  of  course,  122,  ITl,  173,  178, 
391 ;  number  of  instructors,  182;  organ- 
ization, 122,  158;  part-time  work,  56; 
postgraduate  work,  177;  productive 
scholarship,  184;  relations  with  Law 
Academy,  205,  432;  started,  45,  122- 
123;  suspended,  123, 152;  revived,  123, 
153 ;  listed,  423, 439 ;  bibliography,  123. 
Pennsi/I rnnia.  Western  University  of,  see 

Pittsburgh,  University  of. 
Period  of  training  prescribed  for  admis- 
sion, 79 ;  antipathy  of  Jefferson  to,  172 ; 
under  early  bar  admission  rules,  75,  79, 
81,  82-84,  94-96,  98, 139 ;  abolished,  40, 
79,  85-87.  96;   revived,  40,  79,  91-92; 
law  school  study  credited  on,  243-248, 
256-259,  260.  263;  in  England,  11,  19, 
20,  40,82;  in  Canada,  27;  in  France, 
13.  See  also  Length  of  prescribed  pe- 
riod. 
Periodicals 
American  Jurist,  American  Law  Re- 
view, American  Law  School  Review, 
Green  Bag,  Southern  Law  Review, 
United  States  Law  Journal,  see  these 
titles. 
Issued  by  Association   of   American 
Law   Schools,    see    Association    of 
American  Law  Schools. 
Issued  by  bar  associations,  466-468. 
See  also  American  Bar  Association, 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  New  York  State  Bar  As- 
sociation, Pennsylvania  Bar  Associa- 
tion, West  Virginia  Bar  Association. 
Issued  by  individual  law  schools,  see 

Law  .school  journals  or  reviews. 
Issued  by  Society  of  Comparative  Le- 
gislation, see  Society  of  Comparative 
Legislation. 
Issued  by  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, see  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. 
Personal  Property,  Personalty,  Story's 

title  of,  4.54^56. 
Personal   Rights  and  Remedies,  Hoff- 
man's title  of,  454-456. 
Persons 

Law  of,  see  Domestic  Relations. 
Rights  of,  Blackstone's  title  of,  454. 
Philadelphia,  College  of,  set  Pennsylva- 
nia, University  of. 
Philadelphia  Law  Academy,   see   Law 
Academy  of  Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia  Law  Association,  see  Law 

Association  of  Philadelphia. 
Philailelphia  Law  Institution,  125,  126, 

433. 
Physicians,  see  Medical  profession. 
Physicians  and   Surgeons,   College  of, 

123,  209,  333. 
Pittsburgh,  University  of.  School  of  Law 
(Western  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1871-73,  1895-),  393, 
400,  414 ;  listed,  425,  439. 
Pleading,  instruction  in,  352,  366,  453, 

454,  455,  458.  See  also  Procedure. 
Political  character  of  legal  profession,  3, 
15,  23,  28,  37,  41^S,  63,  85,  88,  89,  231, 
232,  237,  267,  398,  406,  416,  420. 
Political  economy,  see  Economics. 
Political   philosophy,   influence   of,   tee 

Popular  self-government. 
Political  science,  politics,  as  a  part  of 

legal  education,  see  Government. 
Pollock,  Frederick,  186,  468. 
Popular  self-government,  ideal  of 
American  faith  in,  42,  203,  419. 
Demands  that  legal  profession  shall 
be  kept  accessible,  4, 28, 203, 398-399, 
403,  405. 
Expressed  as  attack  upon  lawyers'  spe- 
cial privileges,  36,  85,  88-89. 
Influence  upon   educational   require- 
ments, 40, 41^3, 85-90 ;  upon  prelim- 
inary educational  requirements,  53, 
312,  314,  326-327;  upon  the  organi- 
zation of  the  profession,  36-41,  63, 
100 ;  upon  part-time  instruction,  56, 
398^99,  412;  upon  prescribed  period 
of  training,  96,  281 ;  uf)on  profes- 
sional responsibility,    75,   100,  407 ; 
upon  teaching  of  local  law,  295. 
Porter,  James  M.,  244. 
Portia    Law    School    (Boston,    Mass., 

1919-),  430,  437. 
Portland  Law  School  (Portland,  Ore., 

1908-15),  429. 
Postgraduate  work  in  law,  175-176.  180, 

301,  304,  305,  306,  353,  355,  457. 
Potomac  University,  law  school  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  19b4-about  1917),  429. 
Pound,  Roscoe,  135,  292,  350, 351,  374. 
Powell,  John  J.,  348. 
Powell,T.  R.,369,  460. 
Practical  training:  importance  of,  277- 
280,  282,  287;  emphasized  by  practi- 
tioners,  219,   257,  408,  411;  lack  of, 
48,  281-287,  343 ;  law  school  work  sub- 
stituted for,   47;    not   given    in    law 
schools,  260,  285-286,  370,  379 ;  cannot 
be  given  in  law  schools,  219,  245,  284- 
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286 ;  attempts  to  provide  by  concurrent 
office  work,  55.  283;  by  subsequent 
office  work,  55,  261-262,  263,  283,  400, 
410;  cannot  be  given  by  private  law 
offices,  258,  283;  legal  aid  possibilities, 
286-287 ;  in  Continental  Europe,  13;  in 
England,  20. 22,  23 ;  in  Canada,  27, 28. 
See  also  Clerkship,  Legal  aid. 

Practice,  instruction  in,  48,  50,  219,  293, 
299,  453.  454.  See  aim  Procedure. 

Practice  of  the  law,  a  governmental,  po- 
litical or  public  function,  3,  15,  23,  28, 
37,  41-43,  63,  85,  88,  89,  231,  232,  237, 
267,  398,  406, 416. 

"Practice,"  "practical,"  ambiguity  of 
terras,  281,  284. 

Practitioners,  responsibility  of  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  and  legal  education, 
4, 1 1. 35, 37. 63, 74-76, 204, 207. 255, 407; 
in  Continental  Europe,  11,  13;  in  Eng- 
land and  Canada,  4,  11,  22-23,  25,  35, 
63.  See  also  Bar  associations. 

Preceptor,  see  Apprenticeship,  Clerk- 
ship. 

Preliminary  education,  tee  General  edu- 
cation. 

Prescribed  period  of  training,  see  Period 
of  training. 

Princeton  University  or  College 

Law,  non-professional  instruction  in, 
134,  136. 

Princeton  University  law  school  (College 
0/ New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  1846- 
52),  152,  168, 171, 173, 182,  300;  listed, 
424,  451 ;  bibliography,  462. 

Private  law  schools,  see  Independent  law 
schools. 

Probate  practice.  298,  419. 

Procedure,  instruction  in,  50,  293,  309, 
366,  400,  458.  See  aUo  Pleading,  Prac- 
tice. 

Proctors  in  admiralty,  39. 

Profession,  see  Legal  profession. 

Property,  law  of,  309,  351,  366,  458.  See 
also  Personal  property.  Real  property. 

Proprietary  law  schools,  57, 140, 183, 184. 
See  also  Independent  law  schools. 

Public  character  of  legal  profession,  3, 15, 
23,  28, 37,  41-43, 63,  85,  88,89,231,232, 
237,  267,  398,  406,  416,  420. 

Public  Service  Companies,  Public  Utili- 
ties, instruction  in  at  Harvard,  458. 

Pufendorf,  1 14. 

Piu/et  Sound,  University  of,  see  Tacoma 
School  of  Law. 

QuASi-Contracts,  366,  458. 

Quebec,  legal  education,  etc.,  in,  25-27. 


Quincy,  Josiah  (Harvard  president),113, 

136, 142. 
Quincy,  Josiah  (lawyer),  94. 

Railroad  law,  297,  299,  302. 

Real  Property,  Law  of,  301, 351, 353,  363, 
365,  453,  454,  456. 

Redlich,  Josef,  Bulletin  on  case  method, 
369;  ci7erf,  152,  285,  291,  378  ;  develop- 
ment of  method  shown,  371 ,  379 ;  intro- 
ductory course  recommended,  383. 

Reed,  John,  152,  244. 

Reeve,  Aaron  Burr,  132. 

Reeve,  Tapping,  45, 129-132,  431,  453. 

Reform,  law,  see  Law  reform. 

Reform  of  legal  education  and  legal  pro- 
fession :  phase  of  political  reform,  90- 
92,  102-103,  206;  by  bar  associations, 
60.  206-224,  254-270,  408-409;  in  law 
schools  after  the  CivU  War,  273-388 ; 
since  1890,  391-402,  412. 

Regents,  New  York  Board  of,  120,  123, 
192,  320. 

Reporter  System,  3T5,  376,  382. 

Reports 
Of  bar  associations,  see  Periodicals. 
Of  judicial  decisions,  see  Law  reports. 
Of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
see  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Republican  (Jeffersonian)  party,  see  De- 
mocratic (Republican)  party. 

Reputation  of  the  legal  profession,  59, 
96-97,  203.  315.  404,  418. 

Restraint  of  Trade,  instruction  in,  at 
Harvard,  458. 

Reviews,  see  Law  school  journals  or  re- 
views. Periodicals. 

Rhode  Island 

Bar  admission  rules,  67,  71,  74,  75,  84, 
86,91,  92,  95,  96,  101,  135,  246,  247, 
313. 
Law  school  started,  430;  existing,  440. 

Richards,  H.  S.,465,  468. 

Richmond  College  (Richmond,  Va.,  lam 
school,  1870-74,  1877-82;  T.  C.  Wil- 
liams School  of  Law,  1890-),  425,  440. 

Richmond  Hill  {N.  C.)  law  school,  133, 
377,  432. 

Riddell,  W.  R.,9S,  468. 

Robertson,  George,  118. 

Rogers,  Henry  Wade,  142,  462,  466. 

Roll  of  Honor  for  attorneys  in  Indiana,  90. 

Roman  Catholic  law  schools,  153.  414. 

Roman  law,  see  Civil  law. 

Root,  Jesse,  129,  431. 

Roster,  law  school,  363-368. 

Rowe,  William  V.,  286,  374. 
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RoyaU,  Isaac,  136, 137. 

Host  University  {Shaw  University)  (col- 
ored), law  school  (TAoWy  Springs,  Miss., 
18T8-80),  177,  425. 

Rutherford  College  law  school  (Happy 
Home,  N.  C,  1871-84),  425. 

St.   Ignatius  College,   College  of  Law 

(San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1912- ),  430,  435. 

St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md.,  124, 

128. 
St.  John's   University,  Department  of 

Law  (Toledo,  O.,  1908-),  429, 439. 
St.  Joseph's  LaiD  School,  433. 
St.  Lawrence  University  (/aw  school.  Can- 
ton, N.  Y.,  1869-72;  Brooklyn  Law 
School,  New  York  City,  1903-),  424, 
438. 
St.  Louis  Bar  Association,  208. 
St.  Louis  Law  School,  see  Washington 

University. 
St.  Louis  University,  Institute  of  Law 
(St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1842-47,  1908- ),  153, 
424,  438. 
St.  Paul  College  of  Law  (St.  Paul,  Minn., 

1900-),  428,  438. 
Salaries  of  law  teachers,  see  Financing  of 

law  schools. 
Sales,  law  of,  453,  454,  455,  458. 
San  Francisco  Law  School  (San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  1907-),  429,  435. 
San  Francisco  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Evening  Law 
College  (San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1910-), 
429,  435. 
Santa  Clara,  University  of,  Institute  of 

Law  (San  Jose,  Cal.,  1911-),  429,  435. 
Schedule  of  classroom  hours,  363-368. 
Scholarship,  legal,   121,   139,   143,  144, 
149,  184,  353,  385-388  ;  in  Continental 
Europe,  12,  107,  281 ;  in  England,  23; 
in  Canada,  28. 
Science  as  a  part  of  legal  training,  278. 
Scraps  of  legal  training  combined,  259, 

260,  263,  359,  368. 
Scriveners,  London  Company  of,  17. 
Section  of  Legal  Education,  221,  391, 

467. 
Sectionalization  of  law  school  work,  363, 
397.  See  also  Mixed  full-time  and  part- 
time  law  schools. 
Seniors  in  Harvard  College  admitted  to 

law  school,  331,393. 
Separation  of  powers,  doctrine  of,  29,  38, 

77. 
Serjeants,  16,  68,  99,  164,  3T2. 
Sharswood,  George,  123,  126,  184^  205. 
348, 394,  466. 


Shaw  University  {colored),  law  school  {Ra- 
leigh, N.  C,  1888-1914),  426. 
Shaw  University,  Holly  Springs,  Miss., 

see  Bust  University. 
Shea,  J.  G.,  265. 
Sherman,  Roger  Minor,  132. 
Shipping,  see  Admiralty,  Carriers. 
Simmons,  George  H.,  233. 
Simpson   Centenary   College,  see  Drake 

University. 
Small,  A.  J.,  206. 
Smith,  Munroe,  334. 
Smith,  Reginald  H.,  287,  460. 
Smith,  Samuel  S.,  134, 136. 
Social  Law  Library,  205. 
Society    of    Comparative     Legislation, 

Journal  of  the,  cited,  122,  369. 
Society  of  Gentlemen  Practisers,  17,  60. 
.Socratic  method  of  teaching,  378,  382. 
Solicitors:  English  equity  practitioners 
distinguished  from  attorneys,  11, 14-15, 
16,  74,  82;  modern  English,  17,  18-19, 
20,  21,  47,  60,  230,  385,  403;  Canadian, 
25,  26;  American,  39,  67,  80,  81,  207. 
South,  University  of  the,  law  school  (Sewa^- 

nee,  Tenn.,  1893-1910),  427. 
South  Carolina 

Bar  admission  rules,  67,  68,  71,  76,  84, 
86,  91,  99,  101,  135,  245,  346,  247, 
265. 
Law  schools  started,   152,  424,  425; 
existing,  440. 
South  Carolina  College,  152,  155. 
South  Carolina,  University  of,  School  of 
Law  (Columbia,  S.  C.  1867-68,  1869- 
73,  colored,  1873-77,  1884-),  152,  265, 
299,  300;  listed,  434,  4*0;  bibliogra- 
phy, 462. 
South  Dakota 

Bar  admission  rules,  70. 
Law    school    started,  428;  existing, 
440. 
South  Dakota,  University  of.  College  of 
Law  (Vermillion,  S.  D.,  1901-),  428, 
440. 
Southern  California,  University  of.  Col- 
lege of  Law  (Los  Angeles  Law  School, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,   1898-),  197,  402, 
427, 435,  452. 
Southern  Law  College  (Nashville,  Tenn.. 

1900-about  1902),  428. 
Southern  Law  Review,  cited,  461. 
Southern  law  schools,  how  differing  from 
northern,  154-156,   157,  159,  302,  324- 
326. 
Southern  Medical  College,    see  Atlanta 
Law  School. 
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Soulhem  Minnesota  Normal  College  (Aus- 
tin Collei/e  of  Law,  Austin,  Minn., 
1899-abo'ut  1910),  428. 

Southern  Normal  University  law  school 
(Huntington,  Tenn.,  1892-aboutl910), 
42T. 

Southern  University/  law  school  (Greens- 
boro, Ala.,  1875--8T),  425. 

Southwestern  Baptist  University,  see 
Union  University,  Jackson.  Tenn. 

Southwestern  University,  School  of  Law 
{Southwestern  College  of  Law,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal..  19 13-),  430,  435. 

Specialization  in  legal  practice,  see  Dif- 
ferentiation. 

Special  students,  412. 

Spencer,  John  C,  152,  173. 

Stagiaires,  13. 

Stanford  University,  Law  School  (Stan- 
ford University,  Cal.,  1899-),  393, 428, 
435. 

Staples,  Seth  P.,  133,  140,  142,  431. 

Staples-Hitclu-ock  school,  see  Yale  Uni- 
versity, School  of  Law. 

Stare  decisis,  32. 

State  Normal  Coller/e  law  school  (Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  about  1900-01),  428. 

State  universities,  120, 123, 153,  183, 199, 
249,  267;  in  Continental  Europe,  12, 
22. 

State  University,  Central  Law  School 
(colored)  (Louisville,  Ky.,  1910-14, 
1919-),  429,  437. 

States,  number  of  law  schools  in  sev- 
eral, 446-447. 

Statistical  tables,  441,  442-452. 

Statutory  law,  30,  108,  111,  289,  .34.5, 347, 
318,  374,  380;  instruction  in,  119,  136, 
147,  148,  155,  295,  352,  410,  455,  456. 
See  also  Codes. 

Stearns,  Asahel,  at  Harvard,  138-140, 
142,  158,  395  ;  admission  policy,  145  ; 
classroom  schedule  of  hours,  364;  cur- 
riculum, 146.  155;  examinations,  356. 

Stenographers,  influence  of  upon  legal 
education,  56, 374. 

Stetson  University,  College  of  Law  (De 
Land.  Fla..  1900-),  428,  436. 

Stiles,  Ezra.  117,  134. 

Stone,  Harlan  F.,  203,  369. 

Story,  Joseph,  at  Harvard,  130,  131, 142- 
150,  158,  373,  377 ;  amount  of  instruc- 
tion offered  by,  354 ;  classification  of 
the  law,  455 ;  classroom  schedule  of 
hours,  363.  365,  ,367,  368;  commends 
the  early  Harvard  school,  140;  consti- 
tutional studies,  155  ;  curriculum,  173, 
284,  4.53-458;  distinguishes  moral,  po- 


litical and  juridical  science,  118;  dis- 
tribution of  work  among  teachers,  361 ; 
effect  of  death  upon  school,  153,  186, 
296,  354;  elective  system  introduced 
by,  307;  on  liberal  studies,  382;  na- 
tional law  taught  by,  143-144,  291-292, 
347;  on  office  work,  248;  on  position 
of  legal  profession,  203;  publications, 
144, 348,387;  reviews  Hoffman's  Co«r«« 
of  Legal  Study,  118, 124,  126,  140;  vol- 
untary attendance  under,  356. 

Straight  University  (colored),  law  school 
(New  Orleans,  La.,  1870-89),  425. 

Student  attendance  at  law  schools,  fig- 
ures of,  153-154,  195-199,  450-452.  See 
also  names  of  schools. 

Subject-courses,  development  of,  363- 
368,  457,  458. 

Suffolk  Law  School  (Boston,  Mass., 
1914-),  197,  234,  430,  437,  452. 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
bar  admission  rules  of,  92.  See  also 
Federal  courts. 

Suretyship,  309,  311,  366,  458. 

Swift,  Zephaniah,  121,  348,  431,  455. 

Syracuse  University,  College  of  Law 
(Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1895-),  427,  439. 

Systemization  of  the  law,  345  353,  388, 
453-456. 

1  vicoMA   School  of  Law  ( University  of 

Puget  Sound,  I'acoma,  Wash.,  1912- 

20),  430. 
Taney,  Roger  B.,  125. 
Taylor,  Creed.  432. 
Taylor,  J.  L.,  432. 
Teaching    force,   distribution   of  work 

among,  361-363,  388. 
Temperance    University,  American,  see 

American  University  of  Haniman. 
Temple  University,  School  of  Law  ( Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  1895-),  402,  427,  439. 
Tennessee 

Bar  admission  rules,  69,  71,  86,  252, 
265. 

Bar  associations  started,  206. 

Law   schools  started,   153,    154,    188, 
424,  425, 426,  427,  428,429,  430,  433 ; 
existing,  440. 
Tennessee,   University   of.   College    of 

Law  (Knoxville,  Tenn.,  1889- ),  426. 

440. 
Texas 

Bar  admission  rules,  69. 

Law  schools  started,  424,  425,  426, 
427,  430 ;  existing,  440. 
Texas   Christian    University   law  school 

(Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  1917-20),  4.30. 
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Texas,  University  of,  School  of  Law 
(Austin,  Tex.,  1883-),  30(),  302.  426, 
440. 

Textbooks:  prepared  by  law  school 
teachers,  117,  121,  131,  184,  348,  387, 
417;  basis  of  existing  classification  of 
the  law,  345,  349,  365 ;  grouping  of 
by  Hoffman  and  Story,  173,  454-456; 
teaching  by  means  of.  371,  377,  384- 
385,  411-415? ;  quality  of,  375,  385,  387; 
need  for,  385-388. 

Theological  faculties  and  schools 

In  Continental   Europe,   12,    107 ;   in 
American     colonies,    113;    in     the 
United  States,  116, 120, 124,  129, 138. 
Degrees  of,  163. 

Expanded  into  universities,  188. 
Statistics  of,  compared  with  those  of 
law  schools,  198. 

Theological  profession  compared  with 
legal  profession,  163,  198-199,  U2- 
443. 

Theoretical  knowledge  of  the  law,  277- 
280,  288-298. 

Ticknor,  George,  145,  158,  307. 

Time,  amount  of,  required  for  the  de- 
gree, see  Amount  of  time. 

Titles  of  the  law,  standard,  345,  366. 

Tocqueville,  Alexis  de,  203. 

Toledo  University,  College  of  Law 
( Y.  M.  C.  A.  class,  Toledo,  O.,  1908-), 
429,  439. 

Torts,  309,  352,  366,  453,  457,  458. 

Training  the  mind  as  aim  of  instruction, 
309,  372,  380. 

Transylvania  University,  law  school  (Ken- 
twky  University,  Lexington,  Ky.. 
1799-1861.  1865-79,  1892-95,  1905-12), 
118,  142,  143,  152,  155,  170,  182,  265; 
listed,  423,  450,  451;  bibliography, 
118. 

Trinity  College,  School  of  Law  (Ran- 
dolph County.  N.  C.  1868-81,  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C,  1890-94;  Durham,  N.  C. 
1904-),  424,  4.39. 

Trinity  University  law  school  (Tehuacana 
Hills,  Tex.,  1872-78),  425. 

Tri-State  College,  School  of  Law  (An- 
gola Law  School,  Angola,  Ind.,  1902-), 
428,  437. 

Truste,  Law  of,  309.  458. 

Tucker.  H.  St.  George,  432. 

Tucker,  St.  George,  112,  117,  121,  131, 
348,  432. 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  College 
of  Law  (University  of  Louisiana,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  1847-62,  1865-),  153, 
171,  182,  235,  250,  252,  256,  299,  300. 


301 ;   listed,  424,  487,  451 ;  bibliogra- 
phy, 462. 
Tyler,  Lyon  G.,  113,  117,  460. 

UmoN   College  of  Law,  Chicago,  111., 

see  Northwestern  University. 
Union  College,  Union  University  (New 
York) 
Albany  Law  School,  see  Albany. 
Medical  instruction  in,  187,  188. 
Union  University,  Law  School  (South- 
western Baptist  University,  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  1895-1906,  1919-),  427,  440. 
Unitary  bar :  appropriate  to  newly  set- 
tled   community,  38,   80;   contrasted 
with  differentiation  of  medical  profes- 
sion,40,217;  conversion  of  graded  pro- 
fession into,  39,  79,  405 ;  firmly  estat>- 
lished  tradition,  51,  269-270,  273,  420; 
fictitious  nature  of,  39,  64,  406,  410, 
418,  419;  evil  effects  of,  57,  269,  299, 
328,  405-406,  409,    417,  418;  in   Ger- 
many, 13;  in  Quebec,  25-26.  See  also 
Differentiation  of  legal  profession. 
United  States  Law  Journal,  cited,  132, 

373,  374. 
Universities 
Develop  out  of  aggregations  of  pro- 
fessional schools,   187-189.  See  also 
Medical  colleges. 
Develop  out  of  colleges  and  profes- 
sional schools,  12,  45,  63,  151,  183- 
187,  192,  333. 
Mediaeval,  12,  16,  18.  20,  22,  33,  lOT. 
Municipal,  153. 
Roman  Catholic,  153,  414. 
State,  see  State  universities. 
Universities  and  colleges,  responsibility 
of  for  legal  education 
In  Continental  Europe,  12,  22,  107. 
In  England  and  Canada,  4, 11, 27, 107. 
In  the  United  States,  4,  11,  35,  107, 
112,  115,  184,  407. 
University  of  Alabama,  Buffalo,  etc.,  *e« 

Alabama,  Buffalo,  etc. 
Utah 
Bar  admission  rules,  70,  88. 
Law  school  started,  429 ;  existing,  440. 
Utah,  University  of.  School  of  Law  (Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  1910-),  429,  440. 

Valparaiso  University,  Law  School 
(Northern  Indiana  Law  School,  Valpa- 
raiso, Ind.,  1879-),  189,  425,  437. 

Vanderbilt  University,  Law  School 
(Nashville,  Tenn.,  1 874-),  300,352, 425, 
440. 
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Van  Schaak,  Peter,  431. 

Vermont 
Bar  admission  rules,  70,  71,  72  76  84- 
86,  91,  92,  95,  96,  101,  135,  247,  313.  " 

Vermont,  University  of,  medical  instruc- 
tion in,  134. 

Vinerian  professorship  of  English  law. 

110,  142. 
Virginia 
Bar  admission  rules,  39.  44.  67  68  69 
70,  71,  72,  76,  80.  82.  85.  86,  94,"  96^ 
98,  102, 112,  249,  264,  404. 
Law  schools  started,  116-117, 118-119 
133,  183,  423,  424,  425,  432,  433;  ex- 
isting, 440. 
Virginia,  University  of 
Elective  system  in,  307. 
Law,  non-professional  instruction  in, 

i  lo. 

Medical  instruction  in,  155. 
Organization  of,  118, 153,  154-155 
Virginia    University  of,  Department  of 
Law  (Charlottesville,  Va.,1826-):  ad- 
vanced standing  not  granted,  168;  at- 
tendance, 130,  142,  14.3,  195,  450   451 
452;  curriculum,  118-119, 155-156, 184] 
300,  a)2    355,  410,   454-456;    degree! 
166;   diploma   privilege,  249-250,  252, 
264,407;  financed  by  university,  183. 
1H4,  192;  length  of  course,  171-   or- 
ganization, 118-119,145,  154,  157 -'pro- 
ductive scholarship,  184;   professors, 
432;  started,  44,  118-119, 153;  not  sus- 

?o.?  f.n'^u''i?^  C'^"  ^'*'''  1S3;  listed, 
*a3, 440;  bibliography,  119. 
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Wake  Forest  College.  School  of  Law 
(Wake  forest,  N.  C,  1894-).  427,  439. 
iValdm  University  (Central  Tennessee  Col- 
lege) (colored),  law  school  (Nashville 
lenn.,  about  1880-about  1917)  425 
Walker,  Timothy,  184,  432,  455 
Warren,  Charles:  mtory  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar,  67,  96,  117,  129,  1.S4   147  203 

fi'^R^U'^''"'^  "/**«  Harvard  La^ 
^cA«o/  138. 143, 147, 158, 168, 3.56,  363, 
004,  394. 

Wars,  influence  of  upon  legal  education 
392  ^'  ^^'  *''^'  ^^^'  *""'  ^^^'  ^^^'  ^♦^• 

With  England.  6.  114,  117. 12.9.  1.36 

With  Germany,  6,  7,  317,  392,  400 
Washburn  College,  School  of  Law  (To- 

peka,  Kans.,  1903-),  428,  437. 
Washburn,  Kmory,  184,  362. 
Washington  (state  and  territory) 

Bar  admission  rules,  69,  91,  247. 


Law  schools  started,  428,  429,  430-  ex- 
isting, 440.  ' 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  School 
ot  Law  (Lexington  Lam  School,  Lex- 

i."^".";.^,^-'  ^^^•'-)'  1^'  1«3,  299,  300, 
.to5.  432;  listed,  424.  433,  440 

Washington  College  of  Law  (W,yman\ 
*mim^'  ^'**'""^°"'  D.  C,  1898-), 

Washington,  George,  122, 165 

Washington      George,    University,   aee 
George  Washington  University 

Washington  University.  School  of  Law 
(bt.  Louis  Law  School,  St.  Louis  Mo 
}^^J-)^  IJ^e- 182,  191, 194,  265,300, 3oi' 
319    356,  461 ;  listed,  424,  438;  bibliog^ 
raphy,  462.  * 

Washington,  University  of.  School    of 
Law  (Seattle,  Wash.,  1899-),  414,  428, 

Washington  Y  M.  C.  A.,  Association  In- 
1920-),'  ^«'g^l"'°l(Washington,  D.  C, 

Water  Rights,  law  of.  289,  297. 

Water-tight  compartments  of  the  law 
350,  363-368,  388,  457-458.  ' 

^fo,'o''^  9°"''^'=  "'  ^"^  (Chicago,  lU., 
1912~),  430,  436.  -s  '    "-. 

Wellman.  F.  L..  101,  102,  264,  269,463 

Wesleyan.  see   Illinois   Wesleyan,  Iowa 

Wesleyan,  Nebraska  Wesleyan. 
West  Publishing  Company,  376,  461. 
West  Tennessee,  VniversUy  of  (colm-ed), 

faw  «^Aoo;  (Memphis,  Tenn.,  1911-12), 

West  Virginia 

Bar  admission  rules,  69,  264,  265. 

Law  school  started,  425 ;  existing,  440 
West  Virginia  Bar  Association  Proceed- 

tngs,  cited,  102. 

^f^'   ^AT"'^   University,  College    of 
Law  (Morgantown,   W.  Va     1878-1 
171,  264,  266,  300,  ,324 ;  hsted,' 425,  440 

Western  Reserve  University,  Franklin 
Ihoraas  Backus  LawSchool(Cleveland, 
O..  1892-),  380,  .393;  listed,  427,  439 

Western  School  of  Law,  «««  Omaha,  Uni- 
versity of. 

lF«*<«r«  University  of  Pennsylvania,  set 
Pittsburgh,  University  of. 

Westminster  courts  and  practitioners,  14, 
lo.  17,  403. 

Westminster  Law  School  (Westminster 
f^oUege,  Denver,  OIo.,  1913),  430  435 

White,  Robert,  102. 

Wigmore,  John  H.,  186.  286,  369. 

Wilherforce  University  (colored),  law 
school  (Xenia,  O.,  1872-82),  425. 
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Willamette  University,  College  of  Law 
(Salem,  Ore.,  1884-),  300,  319,  426, 
439. 

William  and  Mary,  College  of 

Law,  non-professional  instruction  in, 

116. 
Medical  instruction  in,  116. 
Theological  instruction  in,  113,  116. 

William  and  Mary,  College  of  { Williams- 
burg, la.,  law  school,  1779-1861 ;  Mar- 
shall-Wythe School  of  Government 
and  Citizenship,  1920-),  44,  116-llT, 
152,  155,  166,  170,  193,  250,  325,  432; 
listed,  423, 440,451 ;  bibliography,  117. 

Williams,  T.  C,  School  of  Law,  see  Rich- 
mond College. 

Williston,  Samuel,  285. 

Wilmington  Law  School  (Wilmington, 
N.  C,  1913-),  430,  439. 

Wills,  see  Executors  and  administrators. 

Wilson,  James,  122,  123,  165,  173,  394. 

Winchester  (Va.)  law  school,  432. 

Windham  (Conn.)  law  school,  431. 

Wisconsin 

Bar  admission  rules,  70,  72,  86,  87,  88, 

91, 103.  246,  252. 
Bar  associations  started,  206. 
Law  schools  started,  194,  424,  429 ;  ex- 
isting, 440. 

Wisconsin,  University  of.  Law  School 
(Madison,  Wis.,  1868-).  194,  252,  299, 
300, 301,  319,  352;  listed,  424,  440. 

Women  at  the  bar  and  in  law  schools, 
283. 

Woodbury,  Levi,  130. 

Wright,J.  C.,432. 

Written  examinations,  see  Examinations. 

Wyoming 

Bar  admission  rules,  70,  91,  92,  246, 
247. 


Bar  association  started,  312. 
Wythe,  George,  98,  113,  116, 117,404. 
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PREFACE 

A  T  various  times  during  the  past  ten  years  each  of  the  principal  higher  insti- 

l-\^  tutions  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada  has  applied  to  the  Carnegie 
^  -^  Corporation  for  financial  assistance.  These  applications  have  always  been 
sympathetically  received  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Corporation.  The  educational  inter- 
ests of  Canada  and  of  the  United  States  are  intimately  related,  and  the  welfare  of 
Canadian  colleges  and  universities  properly  concerns  the  people  of  one  country  almost 
as  much  as  it  does  those  of  the  other. 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  need,  a  practical  policy  for  aiding  this  group  of  small  col- 
leges scattered  over  the  coast  provinces  was  not  so  clear.  One  college  could  not  fairly 
be  considered  without  the  others,  and  it  seemed  necessary,  finally,  to  take  up  the  whole 
matter  as  a  single  problem.  An  added  reason  for  this  course  lay  in  the  fact  that  many 
invitations,  including  an  official  proposal  from  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia,  had 
been  received  from  time  to  time,  suggesting  a  general  enquiry  into  the  educational 
situation  in  these  provinces. 

Without  undertaking  a  formal  and  extensive  "survey,"  therefore,  the  Corporation 
invited  Dr.  William  S.  Learned  of  the  staff"  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching,  and  Dr.  Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills,  President  of  Bowdoin  College, 
to  visit  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  the  educational  institutions  there,  and  to  report 
on  the  situation  with  a  view  to  suggesting  a  constnictive  policy  for  the  treatment 
particularly  of  the  institutions  that  had  applied  for  aid.  These  visits  were  made  in 
October  and  November  of  1921,  and  were  duly  reported  to  the  Corporation. 

Various  proposals  for  the  aid  of  higher  education  were  discussed  with  the  author- 
ities of  the  several  institutions  while  the  study  was  in  progress,  and  to  each  of  these 
institutions  a  copy  of  the  preliminary  report  was  submitted.  After  careful  considera- 
tion the  heads  of  the  universities  concerned  requested  a  conference  with  the  officers 
of  the  Corporation  at  New  York.  This  was  held  on  April  13,  and  it  was  made  clear 
that  in  the  judgment  of  these  representatives  the  entire  report  should  be  placed  before 
their  respective  constituencies  for  examination.  The  Trustees  are  glad  to  do  this  both 
because  of  their  interest  in  the  colleges  under  discussion,  and  because  they  believe  that 
the  proposals  made  may  have  value  as  a  contribution  to  the  treatment  of  like  situa- 
tions elsewhere. 

Inasmuch  as  the  report  was  prepared  in  the  offices  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
which  has  long  been  interested  in  the  problem  of  higher  education  in  this  region, 
it  is  issued  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin  of  that  organization. 

Heney  S.  Fritchett, 

Acting-President,  Carnegie  Corporation. 
May  IS'A,  1922. 
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EDUCATION  IN 
THE  MARITIME  PROVINCES  OF  CANADA 

I 

THE  MARITIME  PROVINCES 

THE  Canadian  provinces  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  constitute  a  closely  related,  homogeneous  group  distinguished  from  the 
other  provinces  by  the  exposure  of  a  long  and  varied  seacoast,  and  effectively  iso- 
lated by  the  French  language  barrier  of  Quebec.  After  their  cession  to  Great  Britain 
all  three  provinces  were  for  a  time  under  one  administration,  "The  Island,"  as  it  is 
generally  called,  becoming  independent  in  1773,  and  New  Brunswick,  then  rapidly 
filling  with  American  loyalists,  in  1784.  The  solidarity  of  feeling  in  the  group  has 
kept  the  question  of  maritime  union  constantly  recurring,  and  it  was  at  a  conference 
for  this  purpose  at  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  1864,  that  the  movement 
originated  out  of  which  sprang  the  confederation  of  the  Dominion  itself. 

The  area  of  the  three  provinces  together  amounts  to  about  50,000  square  miles, 
or  approximately  the  size  of  New  York  State,  altho  even  that  is  only  one-fifth  the  area 
of  the  next  largest  Canadian  province.  But  little  more  than  one-fourth  (6000  square 
miles)  of  New  Brunswick,  the  largest  province,  is  occupied,  and  that  chiefly  on  the 
coasts  in  close  contact  with  the  other  two  provinces.  In  Nova  Scotia,  and  especially 
in  "  The  Island,"  the  land  is  very  generally  appropriated. 

The  population  of  the  group  in  1921  showed  a  total  of  slightly  over  one  million 
persons,  divided  as  follows  as  to  gross  number,  gain  or  loss  in  the  past  decade,  and 
the  number  of  persons  per  square  mile: 

New  Brunswick  388,092         Gain  10.29%         Density  13.8 

Nova  Scotia  524,579  Gain    6.55%  Density  24.4 

Prince  Edward  Island  88,536         Loss     5.54%         Density  40.5 

The  people  are  racially  a  composite  group  of  predominantly  British  origin.  The 
table  on  page  4  shows  the  strength  of  the  various  strains.  The  French  are  chiefly 
in  New  Bninswick,  and  what  Germans  there  are,  are  gathered  in  a  few  counties  west 
of  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  figures  for  1921  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  con- 
ditions shown  in  1911  are  believed  to  be  true  to-day,  except  that  the  French  have 
probably  largely  increased  in  New  Brunswick. 

In  "  The  Island  "  95  per  cent  of  the  population  are  native  to  the  province,  and  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  90  per  cent.  Of  the  immigrant  population  from  out- 
side of  Canada,  only  2  per  cent,  in  Prince  Edward  Island  1  per  cent,  were  other  than 
British  born.  More  than  one-half  of  these  are  naturalized. 

Emigration  is  a  far  more  important  problem  for  the  Maritime  Provinces  than 
immigration.  Disregarding  the  gi-eat  numbers  that  have  gone  permanently  into  the 
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THE  MARITIME  PROVINCES  5 

United  States,  there  ate  63,712  natives  of  the  three  provinces  living  elsewhere  in 
Canada,  more  than  half  of  them  in  the  west,  and  more  in  British  Columbia  than  in 
any  other  western  province.  "  The  Island  "  has  been  the  greatest  sufferer  by  reason  of 
this  exodus. 

In  New  Brunswick,  lumbering  and  certain  allied  manufactures,  such  as  wood  pulp 
and  furniture  making,  are  the  important  occupations.  The  fisheries  are  also  exten- 
sive. Nova  Scotia  has  passed  from  lumbering  to  dependence  upon  coal  mining,  sea- 
going commerce,  and  manufacture.  Iron  and  steel  products  and  fisheries  are  next  in 
order.  Dairying  and  fruit  growing  are  the  important  phases  of  agriculture.  The  total 
value  of  all  products  for  1920  was  about  two  hundred  million  dollars.  In  Prince 
Edward  Island,  agriculture,  fox  farming,  and  fishing  are  the  chief  industries. 

In  all  the  provinces,  a  condition  of  actual  prosperity  is  translated  into  a  feeling  of 
comparative  poverty  for  the  reason  that  all  the  other  Canadian  provinces  have  in- 
herited great  resources  thru  the  vast  extension  of  their  original  territory,  while  for 
the  Maritime  Provinces  there  is  no  opportunity  for  expansion.  It  is  thus  possible  for 
Ontario  to  finance  an  elaborate  educational  program  without  resorting  to  general 
taxation,  while  good  schools  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  must  be  paid  for  largely  out 
of  the  earnings  of  the  people  themselves.  The  adjustment  of  this  inequality  is  now 
an  issue  in  Canadian  politics,  or  at  least  in  that  aspect  of  it  that  especially  interests 
the  Maritime  Provinces. 


II 

GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS  —  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS 

IN  a  society  consisting  of  those  races  that  inhabit  the  Maritime  Provinces  one  would 
expect  a  high  degree  of  educational  development.  The  "stock"  is  as  good  as  can 
be  found.  Where  and  to  the  extent  that  education  occurs,  this  excellence  is  plainly 
reflected  in  the  product,  but  as  a  system  of  education,  calculated  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  intelligence  among  all  the  people,  the  arrangements  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
are  open  to  criticism. 

It  is  probable  that  the  British  individualistic  tradition  plays  a  large  part  here. 
Examinations  are  everywhere,  they  play  a  leading  part  in  education,  and  the  selection 
is  merciless.  Those  who  pass,  proceed,  but  there  is  little  effort  to  guarantee  that  all 
who  deserve  it  are  made  fit  to  pass. 

Inasmuch  as  the  conditions  in  Nova  Scotia  appear  to  be  fairly  typical  of  the  two 
other  provinces,  the  following  observations,  derived  largely  from  that  province,  may 
be  considered  as  broadly  characteristic  of  the  entire  region.  The  situation  in  New 
Brunswick  is  somewhat  better  in  respect  to  the  salaries  of  public  school  teachers  and 
in  certain  aspects  of  their  preparation.  In  Prince  Edward  Island,  conditions  are  often 
much  worse.  Here,  altho  the  people  are  above  the  average  in  intelligence,  their  pro- 
vincialism and  insularity,  together  with  a  certain  depression  due  to  a  steadily  decreas- 
ing population,  have  resulted  in  an  educational  stagnation  that  is  evident. 

In  all  of  the  Canadian  provinces,  except  Quebec,  the  chief  educational  authority 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  government;  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  the  Council 
or  Cabinet  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  the  Board  of  Education  when  acting  on 
educational  matters,  and  its  executive  officer  is  the  Superintendent  of  Education, 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council — in  other  words,  by  the  Pre- 
mier. It  follows,  therefore,  that  educational  policy  is  a  political  product:  important 
appointees,  such  as  district  inspectors,  who  should  be  purely  educational,  are  often 
semi-political  officials;  and  educational  documents  cannot  escape  more  or  less  of  the 
flavor  of  political  orientation.  This  appears  to  be  the  actual  result  in  Nova  Scotia, 
altho  it  is  much  modified  by  the  fact  that  one  political  party,  indeed  the  same  admin- 
istration, having  been  in  control  for  many  years,  has  come  to  act  with  considerable 
independence. 

Naturally  the  effect  is  to  be  felt  in  negative  rather  than  positive  forms.  Education 
must "  keep  its  place" ;  an  aggressive  policy  of  public  taxation  for  education  is  thought 
to  be  out  of  the  question  for  a  body  that  desires  reelection ;  the  department  of  edu- 
cation is  managed  with  whatever  proposals  a  cabinet  will  consider  harmless.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  temptation  for  the  educational  authority  to  resort  to  an  enlighten- 
ing popular  agitation  and  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people,  because  it  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  array  itself  against  the  government  and  force  thra  vital  legislation. 

Similarly  in  all  incorporated  towns  the  school  authority  is  a  board  appointed 
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in  part  by  the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council,  and  in  part  by  the  town  council, 
usually  from  their  own  number.  The  boards  operate  smoothly,  and  usually  have  an 
excellent  personnel,  but  there  is  obviously  no  chance  to  reach  the  public  with  any 
educational  question.  The  one  means  of  fixing  the  responsibility  for  good  schools  on 
the  people,  where  it  belongs,  is  lost.  To  educate  the  public  is  a  secondary  matter  with 
a  school  board  in  Nova  Scotia,  because  the  public  has  no  power  over  it. 

These  two  administrative  features  are  responsible,  in  very  great  measure  at  least, 
for  the  widespread  apathy  toward  public  education  in  Nova  Scotia.  It  chiUs  one  like 
an  east  wind.  "Let  the  government  do  it"  is  the  universal  attitude,  instead  of  the 
healthy  threat  to  "put  in  the  people  who  will  do  it."  T"lie  complete  reversal  of  con- 
ditions in  Ontario  is  due,  it  seems,  to  two  factors:  first,  the  government,  which  con- 
trols education,  as  in  Nova  Scotia,  has  possessed  a  supply  of  unearned  resources  with 
which  it  could  support  education  without  resorting  to  taxation;  and  second,  the 
incorporated  units  have  regularly  elected  their  own  educational  authorities,  and  by 
this  constant  agitation  have  made  themselves  familiar  with  school  needs  and  respon- 
sible for  the  results.  A  third  element  of  possible  importance  in  Ontario  is  the  fact 
that  educational  matters  are  entrusted  directly  to  the  charge  of  a  cabinet  minister 
instead  of  to  a  subordinate  executive  as  in  Nova  Scotia. 

A  further  circumstance  that  has  permitted  this  condition  to  continue  in  Nova 
Scotia  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  colleges.  Some  active  interest  was  found  at  Acadia 
and  at  St.  Francis  Xavier's;  otherwise,  so  far  as  the  colleges  concern  themselves,  the 
lower  sthools  might  as  well  not  exist.  For  them  students  are  bom  out  of  the  air  at 
matriculation,  and  little  notice  is  apparently  taken  either  of  the  educational  condi- 
tions thru  which  they  have  risen,  or  the  processes  by  which  they  have  been  prepared. 
There  is  but  faint  perception  of  the  fact  that  the  university  is  directly  responsible  for 
a  correct  attitude  among  educated  people  with  reference  to  the  health  of  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  as  essential  parts  of  the  whole  fabric  of  education, 
as  well  as  for  contributing  a  sound  training  for  those  who  may  take  charge  of  such 
schools. 

The  I'easons  for  this  position  seem  to  be  partly  a  lack  of  ticuteness  that  takes  refuge 
in  the  trite  and  iiTelevant  objection  to  "pedagogy"  in  a  university,  and  partly  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Provincial  Department  of  Education  to  recognize  any  local  train- 
ing but  its  own  for  an  acaidemic  license.  This  policy  appears  shortsighted  under  the 
circumstances.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter  for  the  Department  to  set  forth  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  in  the  colleges  certain  minimum  requirements  which  it  could 
maintain  thru  inspection.  Most  of  the  colleges  would  adopt  these,  and  thus  provide 
active  centres  of  much  needed  support  for  a  constructive  educational  program. 

Elementary  Education 

Conditions  in  the  schools  may  best  be  inferred  from  a  few  salient  facts  concerning 
the  teachers. 


8  GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS 

All  teachers  who  do  not  attend  the  one  provincial  normal  college  must  pass  a  pro- 
fessional examination.  In  addition  to  such  training  as  this  necessitates,  teachers  who 
are  given  the  lowest  grade  of  license  (Class  D)  are  required  to  have  passed  the  pro- 
vincial examination  promoting  them  from  the  second  to  the  third  year  of  high  school. 
Such  teachers  constitute  43  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the 
one-room  country  schools  :  1314  Class  D  teachers,  1589  ungraded  schools.  They  are 
paid,  according  to  the  superintendent's  last  report  (1921),  an  averageof  S431  per  year, 
including  government  aid,  a  marked  increase  over  the  average  salary  of  the  preceding 
year,  which  was  $333.  These  and  the  following  averages  are  for  the  women  only,  who 
constitute  93  per  cent  of  the  total  group.  Class  C  and  Class  B  teachers  have,  respec- 
tively, three  and  four  years  of  high  school  training,  including  their  attendance  at  the 
normal  college,  and  received  $557  and  $687  for  their  year's  work  in  graded  schools. 
Teachers  with  more  than  four  years  of  training  numbered  238  or  8  per  cent,  and  of 
these  59  were  university  graduates  teaching  usually  in  high  schools;  the  remainder 
had  had  one  year  at  the  normal  college  after  completing  the  twelfth  grade,  and  were 
paid  an  average  of  $907. 

Out  of  the  3089  tejichers  in  1921, 1598  had  attended  the  single  normal  college  in 
Nova  Scotia.  Here  one  year  is  the  maximum  curriculum;  some  stay  for  six  months,  and 
others  for  four,  while  university  graduates  desirous  of  a  license  are  required  to  attend 
courses  for  six  weeks.  Even  the  single  year's  course  has  recently  been  divided  into 
two  half-courses  which  may  be  taken  with  an  interval  for  teaching  to  earn  money. 
The  great  majority  of  the  students  come  with  less  than  a  complete  high  school  train- 
ing, and  many  have  never  seen  a  genuine  high  school,  having  passed  the  admission 
examinations  independently. 

The  normal  college  has  excellent  teachers  and  a  fair  equipment.  Its  practice  facili- 
ties are  ample,  but  the  procedure  in  practice  teaching  is  necessarily  absurd  owing  to 
the  brevity  of  the  curriculum :  each  student,  in  a  group  with  nine  others,  teaches  for 
a  few  minutes  once  in  two  weeks,  the  whole  performance  having  little  profitable  rela- 
tion to  the  instruction  of  the  children  practised  on. 

In  the  rural  districts  there  is  said  to  be  a  turn-over  of  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
annually.  This  is  probably  correct,  as  one-third  of  all  the  teachers  have  had  but  one 
year's  service  or  less,  and  teachers  are  promoted  from  lower  schools  or  grades  rather 
than  from  specific  training. 

Teachers  trained  and  licensed  in  Nova  Scotia  go  in  great  numbers  to  the  western 
provinces,  where  they  are  paid  salaries  of  from  $900  to  $1500.  Six  hundred  Nova 
Scotia  teachers  are  rejK)rted  from  one  such  province  alone,  and  the  normal  college 
lists  in  its  annual  report  62  of  its  pupils  who  preferred  to  pay  tuition  rather  than 
remain  in  Nova  Scotia  to  teach  for  the  required  three-year  period. 
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Secondaky  Education 

A  provincial  examination  regulates  admission  to  high  school  and  official  promotion 
thru  each  of  the  successive  years.  The  examination  thei-efore  becomes  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  school,  and  there  are  in  the  province  only  nine  secondary  schools  doing 
four  full  years  of  work,  altho  each  of  the  eighteen  counties  has  a  county  academy. 

But  some  high  school  work  is  done  in  nearly  all  of  the  schools.  Thus  over  twelve 
hundred  one-room  rural  schools  profess  to  offer  instruction  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  or 
eleventh  grades.  The  teacher,  unfit  as  she  is,  is  urged  to  do  this  even  tho  it  must  ob- 
viously be  at  the  expense  of  the  earlier  grades.  On  this  lean  tuition  boys  and  girls 
work  their  way  thru  text-books  and  the  provincial  examinations  into  college  without 
ever  attending  a  high  school,  and  thereby  develop  enviable  habits  of  initiative  and 
industry  to  compensate  for  defective  instruction.  At  Acadia  University  last  year  four 
out  of  the  seven  prize  winners  were  prepared  in  this  manner. 

While  the  students  that  issue  from  this  process  are  exceptional,  there  is  plainly  an 
enormous  wsiste  of  good  material.  The  elimination  in  the  provincial  examinations  is 
very  heavy.  In  1921, 1361  out  of  3095  candidates,  or  44  per  cent,  failed  to  pass  Grade 
IX;  1331  out  of  2406,  or  55  per  cent,  failed  in  Grade  X;  563  out  of  1237,  or  46  per 
cent,  failed  in  Grade  XI;  and  107  out  of  221,  or  48  per  cent,  failed  in  Grade  XII.Thus 
6959  candidates  essayed  the  examinations,  and  3362,  or  48  per  cent,  failed  to  pass. 

But  it  appears  that  during  that  time  in  all  these  odds  and  ends  of  so-called  "high 
schools"  there  were  9705  pupils  enrolled  and  at  work  on  high  school  studies.  How 
many  of  these  additional  pupils  failed  to  take  the  examinations  because  they  were 
unprepared,  is  uncertain;  the  examinations  are  voluntary  and  principals  may  pro- 
mote without  them.  Certainly  more  than  50  per  cent  either  failed  in  the  examina- 
tions, or  would  have  done  so  had  they  attempted  them.  A  system  that  will  allow  over 
one-half  of  its  secondary  pupils  to  waste  their  time  in  work  that  is  fruitless,  or  that 
must  be  repeated  again  and  again,  is  a  poor  system.  Such  effort  is  simply  misdirected. 
Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  character  of  the  school  and  on  the  quality  of  its 
instructors,  and  not  merely  on  the  examinations. 

Another  element  that  saps  more  or  less  of  the  strength  of  the  public  high  schools 
'in  Nova  Scotia  is  the  maintenance  of  extensive  academies  and  seminaries  in  connec- 
tion with  each  denominational  college.  Including  those  from  Nova  Scotia  who  attend 
Mt.  Allison  in  New  Brunswick,  probably  over  1000  students  are  thus  drawn  off,  while 
the  total  attendance  on  the  eighteen  county  academies  is  only  2200.  Advantages  for 
music  and  art  for  girls,  and  close  supervision  for  the  weak  boy  are  urged  in  justification 
of  these  institutions ;  but  it  is  clear  that  if  the  students  were  placed  in  the  public  high 
schools,  and  if  the  support  of  the  students'  parents,  representing  the  best  educated 
group  in  the  province,  were  placed  solidly  behind  these  schools,  they  would  be  im- 
mensely strengthened  to  the  advantage  of  the  entire  population. 

The  spirit  and  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  high  schools  is  impressive.  Four 
good  institutions  were  visited  in  the  provinces,  two  of  them  in  Nova  Scotia  rather 
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thoroughly.  In  these  the  scholarship  of  the  teachers  was  apparently  excellent,  and 
their  instruction  was  notable  for  its  clarity  and  force.  The  students  were  extraor- 
dinarily attentive  and  industrious;  the  effects  of  hard,  accurate,  painstaking  drill 
were  everywhere  evident.  The  program  of  studies  is  less  elaborate  than  in  the 
United  States;  there  is  much  less  student  initiative,  less  spontaneity,  less  discussion 
in  class;  there  is  also  less  superficial  "smartness"  on  the  part  of  the  students,  and 
less  concern  for  student-opinion  on  the  part  of  teachers;  there  is  much  greater  thor- 
oughness, closer  thinking,  more  confident  knowledge,  and  more  wholesome  serious- 
ness on  the  part  of  both  student  and  teacher. 

Financial  Support  of  Public  Education 

Public  education  cost  Nova  Scotia  $3,442,545  in  1921.  Of  this  amount  $2,370,712, 
or  69  per  cent,  was  raised  by  local  ad  valorem  taxation  on  widely  varying  assess- 
ments in  the  small  local  districts.  A  so-called  "Municipal  School  Fund"  is  comparable 
to  a  county  tax  and  amounts  to  $495,242,  or  14  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  the  bal- 
ance, 17  per  cent,  is  taken  care  of  by  provincial  funds,  including  about  $50,000  for 
the  state  college  of  engineering  at  Halifax — the  only  public  expenditure  for  higher 
education,  except  the  college  of  agriculture,  which  is  financed  in  about  the  same 
amount  but  by  another  branch  of  the  government.  Provincial  funds  are  drawn  from 
the  Dominion  subsidy,  taxes  on  coal  mines,  licenses,  etc.,  but  not  from  general 
taxation. 

Calculating  the  cost  of  schools  in  1921  on  the  total  Nova  Scotia  population  of 
1921,  the  per  capita  expense  is  $6.56.  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  states  not  un- 
like Nova  Scotia,  paid  $9.22  and  $11.32  per  capita,  respectively,  in  1921.  According 
to  Dominion  statistics  published  in  1921,  Nova  Scotia  pays  less  per  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance  than  any  other  Canadian  province,  except  Prince  Edward  Island, 
which  is  notoriously  backward.  At  $31.82  Nova  Scotia  pays  $3  less  than  New  Bruns- 
wick; the  next  lowest  being  Quebec,  with  its  many  unpaid  clerical  teachers,  at  $46, 
and  Ontario  at  $58.  These  are  the  figures  for  1919.  In  1921  Nova  Scotia  had  raised 
her  cost  per  pupil  on  this  basis  to  $47.04,  which  is  a  good  stride  forward.  Figures  for 
the  other  provinces  are  not  available,  but  would  doubtless  show  similar  increases.    ' 

It  may  hardly  be  doubted  that,  if  the  Provincial  Education  Department  pursues 
a  policy  of  vigorous  public  enlightenment  and  agitation,  and  if  the  higher  institu- 
tions, that  now  seem  blind  to  their  stake  in  the  situation,  lend  their  hearty  support, 
the  salaries  of  Nova  Scotia  teachers  can  be  greatly  increased  without  perceptible 
inconvenience,  and  the  schools  be  lifted  out  of  their  present  feeble  condition. 
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WITH  the  exception  noted  above  (Nova  Scotia  Technical  College)  and  the 
modest  support  required  for  the  brief  courses  of  the  agricultural  college,  all 
higher  education  in  Nova  Scotia  depends  upon  private  funds.  This  has  been  the  case 
since  1881,  when  an  annual  government  grant  of  $1500  to  each  college  was  very  prop- 
erly withdrawn,  the  government  having  no  control  over  its  expenditure  and  being 
unable  to  regulate  competition. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  higher  institutions  individually,  notice  should  be  taken 
of  certain  relations  existing  between  the  colleges  and  secondary  institutions  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces. 

Standards  of  Admission 

Admission  to  college  is  regularly  based  upon  the  eleventh  school  grade  instead  of  on 
the  twelfth,  as  is  the  practice  in  the  United  States.  Whether  this  difference  entails  a 
difference  in  subsequent  collegiate  attainment  of  like  magnitude  is  an  interesting 
problem,  which  could  not  be  determined  conclusively  on  so  brief  examination. 

While  a  twelfth  grade  is  given  only  in  some  eight  or  nine  high  schools  in  Nova  Scotia, 
its  subjects  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  freshman  studies  in  so  far  as  they  correspond  and 
if  the  grades  are  sufficiently  high.  "Low  pass  "  work  from  the  twelfth  grade  is  accepted 
for  matriculation  while  "  high  pass"  work  is  required  from  the  eleventh  grade.  Thus 
twelfth  grade  Latin,  passed  with  a  mark  of  40,  counts  for  matriculation  only,  but  if 
passed  with  a  mark  of  50,  it  may  count  in  lieu  of  freshman  Latin. 

It  was  of  special  interest  to  compare  the  achievement  of  these  twelfth  grades  in  two 
of  the  best  high  schools  of  Nova  Scotia — Truro  and  Halifax — with  similar  work  in 
schools  in  the  United  States.  After  observing  the  students  in  several  classes  one  be- 
came clearly  convinced  that,  on  the  whole,  their  performance  was  but  slightly,  if  any, 
more  deserving  of  college  credit  than  is  that  in  senior  high  schools  below  the  border. 
In  mathematics  they  are  undoubtedly  better  trained,  owing  to  the  great  emphasis 
placed  on  this  subject.  In  Latin  they  know  the  grammar  more  thoroughly  as  gram- 
mar, and  are  disposed  to  seek  more  carefully  a  nice  English  equivalent  in  translation, 
but  they  have  read  far  less  of  the  literature,  and  seem  to  know  less  about  the  people 
who  used  the  language.  In  history  and  English  literature  they  have  been  definitely 
and  accurately  taught,  but  here  their  knowledge  seems  more  or  less  formal.  They 
display  little  evidence  of  collateral  reading,  seem  to  have  almost  no  first-hand  expe- 
rience with  a  library,  and  show  small  inclination  for  independent  discussion  and  judg- 
ment— all  of  which  are  fairly  characteristic  of  work  done  by  high  school  seniors  in  the 
United  States.  The  schools  had  no  physics  laboratories,  and  no  work  was  observed  in 
chemistry,  altho  there  were  laboratories  equipped  for  it.  There  is  no  work  in  biology, 
in  general  science,  in  elementary  social  or  political  science,  or  in  economics. 
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The  omission  of  a  year  in  high  school  might  prove  of  less  importance  if  the  pupils 
were  of  an  advanced  age,  but  the  median  age  in  the  twelfth  grade  at  Halifax  in  1921 
was  16  for  girls  and  17  for  boys,  and  in  the  preceding  year  it  was  16  years,  8  months 
for  both.  There  were  several  at  15  years  of  age,  and  some  at  14.  In  the  annual  report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  for  1920,  the  average  age  of  the  twelfth  graders 
in  one  county  is  15  years,  in  three  counties  16  years,  and  elsewhere  17  years.  This  is 
certainly  young  as  an  average  age  for  college  freshmen. 

Actually,  students  in  general  do  not  enter  college  at  these  ages  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Only  at  King's  CoUege  is  the  age  of  the  entering  class  in  the  current  year  as  low  as 
17  years;  at  Mt.  Allison  it  is  18  years,  at  Acadia  19  years,  at  Antigonish  19  years, 
and  at  Dalhousie  slightly  under  19  years.  These  figures  are  not  far  from  those  of 
neighboring  colleges  in  the  United  States.  Colby  College,  Maine  (coeducational), 
admits  at  18  years,  6  months,  and  Bowdoin  (men  only)  at  about  the  same  age.  But 
the  reason  the  ages  are  not  lower  in  Nova  Scotia  is  not  because  the  candidates  are 
doing  twelfth  grade  high  school  work,  as  in  the  United  States;  it  is  apparently  be- 
cause, in  a  predominantly  rural  population  where  high  school  facilities  are  but  indif- 
ferently organized,  the  rate  of  preparation  is  slower.  And  it  is  really  slower  than  ap- 
pears from  the  above  quoted  ages,  for  more  than  half  of  the  admissions  are  attended 
by  one  or  more  entrance  conditions,  as  will  be  noted  below. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  from  such  observations  as  could  be  made,  is  that  admis- 
sion to  college  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  is  effected  on  an  attainment  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  one  full  year  below  that  required  for  college  in  the  United  States.  The  colleges 
require  exceptional  ratings,  to  be  sure,  on  the  provincial  certificates,  but  the  same 
is  true  very  generally  of  high  schools  in  the  United  States  that  send  their  pupils  to 
college  on  certificate. 

Even  tho  admission  requirements  are  essentially  lower,  it  need  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  the  collegiate  accomplishment  in  four  years  is  correspondingly  less.  It  would 
require  careful  investigation  to  settle  this  question,  but  there  are  few  indications 
that  it  should  not  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  at  least  with  reference  to  the  "pass 
man"  eis  compared  with  the  average  college  graduate  in  the  United  States. 

But  the  men  who  have  determined  the  reputation  of  the  colleges  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  have  not  been  "pass  men."  In  practically  every  course  at  Dalhousie,  for 
example,  there  are  three  classes  of  honors  above  the  "  pass "  group,  and  the  same 
general  scheme  of  honors  obtains  elsewhere.  Graduates  from  these  courses  are  the  men 
who  go  elsewhere  to  study.  At  Harvard  University,  out  of  27  candidates  for  the  mas- 
ter's degree  who  have  come  directly  from  Acadia,  Dalhousie,  Mt.  Allison,  or  New 
Brunswick  Universities,  17  have  taken  the  degree  within  a  year  after  their  arrival. 
At  Yale,  where  the  relations  with  Acadia  University  have  long  been  unusually  close, 
the  authorities  of  the  Graduate  School  speak  in  superlative  terms  of  the  quality  of  the 
Acadia  men.  These,  however,  have  usually  taken  the  senior  year  at  Ytile  after  graduat- 
ing from  Acadia,  thus  clearly  indicating  the  relative  status  of  the  two  institutions. 
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A  somewhat  different  type  of  testimonial  appears  in  the  fact  that  no  fewer  than 
seven  students  from  the  department  of  mathematics  at  Mt.  Allison  University  now 
hold  full  professorships  in  as  many  leading  universities  in  Canada  and  in  the  United 
States,  one  of  them  being  the  present  president  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  honor  men  compare  favorably  with  the  success- 
ful college  graduate  in  the  United  States  who  has  studied  a  year  longer,  and  that 
their  treatment  in  Canadian  colleges  has  an  instructive  value  in  the  matter  of  reduc- 
ing the  time  and  improving  the  product  of  a  college  education. 

For  the  very  reason  that  their  present  record  is  so  good,  one  would  like  to  see  the 
Maritime  colleges,  in  justice  to  their  students,  bring  their  general  standards  to  a 
parity  with  those  of  their  neighbors  in  Canada  (Ontario)  and  in  the  United  States. 
The  introduction  of  a  full  twelfth  grade  into  the  requirements  for  admission  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  tone  of  all  the  work  done,  while  the  best  students  could  con- 
tinue to  shorten  their  course  as  now. 

Conditional  Admissions 

A  further  important  feature  of  the  secondary  and  collegiate  relations  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  appears  in  the  extensive  use  made  of  partial  admission  in  contrast  to 
what  is  usually  considered  good  practice  elsewhere. 

At  Dalhousie,  matriculants  are  allowed  to  enter  conditioned  in  as  many  as  three 
(rarely  four)  out  of  the  eight  subjects  required,  and  preparatory  classes  are  conducted 
by  university  instructors  in  languages  and  mathematics  for  the  benefit  of  these  stu- 
dents. The  records  of  three  classes  are  available:  in  1907,  70  per  cent  of  the  fresh- 
man class  entered  with  conditions;  in  1920,  56  per  cent,  and  in  1921,  53  per  cent 
were  conditioned.  From  1910  to  1918,  209  students  entered  on  conditions.  Of  these 
90  graduated  in  arts,  and  one-third  of  them  took  five  years  or  more  to  do  it.  Only 
five  of  those  who  actually  graduated  in  arts  had  as  many  as  three  conditions,  while 
of  the  remainder  more  than  one-third  had  three  conditions ;  36  di-opped  out,  and  the 
others  proceeded  to  different  professional  schools. 

Owing  to  this  heavy  drag  of  conditioned  students,  it  happens  that  over  60  per  cent 
of  those  completing  one  full  year's  residence  have  done  less  than  one  year's  work,  or 
five  "  classes";  74  per  cent  of  those  in  residence  for  two  years  are  behind;  this  is  cut 
to  35  per  cent  in  the  third  year  residence  group,  owing  apparently  to  elimination  at 
this  point  due  to  retardation ;  and  there  are  now  in  their  fifth  year  students  who  will, 
if  successful,  compose  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  graduates  in  1922. 

The  situation  at  the  other  colleges  is  much  the  same.  Acadia  admitted  54  per  cent 
of  its  entering  class  in  1921  with  from  one  to  three  conditions ;  King's  conditioned 
one-fourth  of  the  class,  invariably  in  Latin ;  and  Mt.  Allison  nearly  40  per  cent.  All 
of  these  institutions  provide  classes  where  the  work  can  be  made  up. 

The  reason  usually  advanced  for  conditional  admission  to  coUege  in  Nova  Scotia 
is  that  of  defective  secondary  schools,  and  many  cases  may  doubtless  be  thus  explained 
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and  justified.  But  the  practice  appears  to  go  far  beyond  justifiable  limits.  Unwill- 
ingness to  risk  a  student's  choice  of  another  college  by  requiring  that  he  complete 
his  preparation  is  naturally  a  part  of  it,  but  the  chief  explanation  seems  to  be  sim- 
ply long  habit  and  the  failure  to  realize  the  damage  involved  alike  to  the  college,  to 
the  secondary  school,  and  to  the  student  in  permitting  these  provisional  relationships 
to  multiply  where  the  standing  should  be  "clean  and  clear."  A  rigorous  policy  in 
this  regard,  honestly  enforced,  has  proved  a  boon  to  numberless  institutions  wher- 
ever it  has  been  tried,  and  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  the  high  schools  that  should  not 
be  denied. 

iNSTrrunoNs  for  Higher  Education 

The  educational  institutions  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  cannot  be  understood 
apart  from  the  denominational  religious  life  which  created  and  which  still  definitely 
fosters  them.  Undisturbed  by  foreign  immigration  and  maintaining  a  conservative, 
chiefly  small-town  and  rural  life,  the  people  are  thoroughly  denominationalized,  only 
a  small  fraxition  of  one  per  cent  of  the  population  giving  no  specific  religious  affili- 
ation in  the  census.  Furthermore,  these  various  groups  form  the  best  understood  and 
most  actively  motivated  social  organizations  in  a  small  town  regime,  and  wield  rela- 
tively much  larger  influence  than  in  large  cities.  People,  including  the  men,  go  to 
church. 

In  view  of  these  apparently  diverse  religious  affiliations,  it  is  of  interest  to  observe 
the  remarkable  progress  of  the  movement  for  church  unity  in  Canada — particularly 
since  the  war.  In  fact,  the  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Congregationalists  have 
already  enacted  the  essential  preliminaries  for  declaring  themselves  one  body,  and 
are  delaying  only  in  the  wise  endeavor  to  convince  and  win  over  the  largest  possible 
proportion  of  each  group.  The  Anglicans,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  traditions  of 
the  established  Church  of  England  behind  them,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  come 
in;  and  the  Baptists,  with  the  freest  organization  of  all,  still  stand  aloof. 

The  Catholics, — English,  Scotch,  and  Irish, — altho  religiously  independent,  ex- 
hibit a  distinctly  cooperative  attitude  in  matters  of  education.  Indeed,  there  appear 
to  be,  as  one  might  expect,  more  significant  differences  in  educational  affairs  between 
the  French  and  English-speaking  Catholics  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  than  between 
the  latter  and  their  Protestant  neighbors. 

Numerically,  the  Catholics  are  the  strongest  single  religious  factor  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  with  35  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  They  are  most  numerous  in  New 
Brunswick  (41  per  cent)  because  of  the  French,  and  least  numerous  in  Nova  Scotia 
(29  per  cent).  They  and  the  Anglicans  appear  to  be  growing  slightly  in  numbers, 
relative  to  the  other  denominational  groups.  The  Presbyterians  come  next  with  a  total 
of  19  per  cent;  they  have  22  per  cent  in  Nova  Scotia  and  half  that  proportion  in  New 
Brunswick.  The  Baptists  have  about  the  same  general  proportion,  but  are  much 
stronger  in  New  Brunswick.  Anglicans  number  13  per  cent,  and  slightly  more  in 
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Nova  Scotia,  while  the  Methodists  have  about  11  per  cent  well  distributed.  These 
five  groups  constitute  nearly  97  per  cent  of  the  population ;  the  next  group  in  size 
would  be  the  Lutherans  with  fewer  than  one  per  cent.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
in  a  community  organized  throughout  on  denominational  lines,  as  this  is,  any  move- 
ment or  institution  backed  whole-heartedly  by  these  five  bodies  would  make  as  com- 
plete an  appeal  to  all  the  inhabitants  as  possible. 

Against  this  background  of  common  religious  aspiration  amid  diverse  ecclesias- 
tical forms  may  be  set,  in  the  order  of  their  establishment,  the  individual  educational 
institutions  that  have  contributed  to  both. 

The  University  of  King's  College  was  founded  by  loyalists  from  the  American  col- 
onies in  1789,  and  was  endowed  with  university  powers  by  royal  charter  in  1802 — 
the  oldest  colonial  university  in  the  British  Empire.  It  is  located  at  Windsor,  Nova 
Scotia,  a  short  distance  from  Halifax  (47  miles),  and  a  few  miles  (18)  from  Wolfville, 
the  seat  of  Acadia  University.  The  campus  covers  about  seventy  acres  of  attractive 
property  on  the  edge  of  a  town  of  3500  population,  and  the  total  value  of  grounds 
and  buildings  is  estimated  (since  the  fire  in  1920)  at  about  $250,000,  altho  most  of 
it  would  probably  be  quite  unsalable. 

The  government  of  the  institution  has  been  lately  revised  in  an  endeavor  to  unite 
the  two  schools  of  thought  in  the  Anglican  body  to  which  it  belongs,  the  college 
having  been  heretofore  considered  to  be  not  entirely  representative  of  both  groups. 
The  governors  are  now  chosen,  eight  by  the  Synod  of  Nova  Scotia,  eight  by  the  Synod 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  ten  by  the  alumni.  All  are  expected  to  be  adherents  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  The  two  bishops  and  the  president,  also  an  Anglican,  are  members 
ex  officiis.  Formerly  representatives  of  each  deanery  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  were 
members.  Just  what  effect  this  new  arrangement  will  have  on  the  union  of  the  two 
parties  is  difficult  to  say ;  cooperation  between  them  still  appears  to  rest  on  an  uncer- 
tain basis. 

At  present  the  university  functions,  first,  in  an  arts  college  with  51  men  and  22 
women ;  second,  in  a  school  of  science  offering  chiefly  preliminary  engineering  courses 
for  18  men  going  later  to  Nova  Scotia  Technical  College  or  to  McGill;  third,  in  a 
divinity  school  with  four  students;  and  fourth,  in  a  law  school  located  at  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick. 

The  latter  section  of  the  university  was  established  in  1892  thru  the  initiative 
of  some  St.  John  barristers,  who  offered  the  school  first  to  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  which  for  some  reason  declined  it.  The  school  is  a  late  afternoon  and 
evening  school  conducted  by  a  dozen  lawyers,  who  lecture  one  hour  per  week  each. 
One  or  two  rooms  are  rented,  as  are  the  privileges  of  the  library  of  the  Barristers 
Society.  Court-rooms  are  also  used  for  classrooms.  Charges  are  about  $60  per  year 
for  50  to  60  students.  The  dean  is  paid  $350  by  the  university  at  Windsor,  which 
is  then  reimbursed  in  the  same  amount  from  St.  John.  The  balance,  after  certain 
expenses  are  paid,  is  divided  among  the  teachers.  There  is  a  three-year  coui-se,  of 
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which  the  second  and  third  years  are  given  alternately.  The  personnel  of  the  staff 
seems  to  be  good.  Its  actual  connection  with  Windsor  is  slight;  the  university 
merely  provides  the  machinery  for  conferring  the  degrees. 

The  students  in  King's  College  are  three-fourths  Anglican,  the  non-Anglicans 
coming  in  many  cases  from  Windsor  itself,  which  contributes  about  one-eighth  of 
the  number.  Three-fifths  are  from  Nova  Scotia,  one-fifth  from  New  Brunswick,  and 
nine  per  cent  from  Prince  Edward  Island.  As  one  would  expect  in  a  church  college, 
the  attendance  is  somewhat  more  widely  distributed  than  that  of  Dalhousie. 

The  faculty  consists,  besides  a  group  of  lecturers,  of  nine  well-trained  men  who 
have  been  connected  with  the  school  for  from  four  to  thirty  years.  They  are  teaching 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  per  week,  and  receive  usually  a  salary  of  about  $1700 
and  a  house.  Five  of  the  nine  full-time  men  are  clergymen,  as  are  four  of  the  re- 
maining seven  on  the  list. 

The  operation  of  the  institution  has  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  fire  which 
destroyed  the  main  building  early  in  1920.  Classes  are  now  being  held  in  cramped 
and  uncomfortable  quarters,  and  most  procedure  is  a  makeshift.  Nevertheless,  the 
student  body  has  stood  by  the  school  in  a  remarkably  loyal  fashion;  the  morale  of 
the  organization  is  apparently  fine. 

With  the  main  building  gone,  the  college  has  only  a  chapel,  a  large  convocation 
hall,  used  now  for  a  dining-hall  above  and  a  library  below,  and  a  small  wooden  dor- 
mitory in  which  classes  are  held.  The  library  is  fairly  large,  but  is  not  kept  up.  It  is 
open  but  two  afternoons  per  week,  and  the  most  valuable  books  were  found  boxed  and 
piled  near  the  front  entrance  for  ready  recovery  in  case  of  another  fire. 

The  financial  condition  and  outlook  of  the  college  are  forlorn  in  the  extreme.  In- 
vestments amount  to  $185,000.  Other  resources  bring  this  figure  to  approximately 
$200,000,  on  which  the  total  income  last  year  was  $13,000.  Student  fees  (tuition,  $85, 
board,  $220),  together  with  all  other  income  last  year,  amounted  to  $28,418.38,  or 
a  total  of  $41,418.38.  Outgo  for  general  running  expenses,  including  salaries  and 
upkeep  of  residences,  was  $47,206.35.  The  college  is  about  $25,000  in  debt. 

Insurance  of  $48,000  on  the  building  that  was  burned  has  been  spent  in  plans  for 
a  new  building,  in  laying  a  foundation,  and  in  financing  a  campaign  for  more  funds. 
This  campaign,  variously  stated  to  be  for  $500,000  or  for  $600,000  or  for  $1,000,000, 
has  been  abandoned,  after  costing  $20,000  in  expenses  and  bringing  in  $140,000  in 
conditional  pledges. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  denominational  schools  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
King's  College  is  but  one  end  of  a  triangular  organization  consisting,  besides  the  col- 
lege, of  a  girls'  secondary  school  and  a  boys'  secondary  school.  These  are  located  on 
the  college  grounds  and  are  flourishing.  They  are  independent  and  self-supporting, 
and  fill  a  larger  place  locally  than  does  the  college.  In  fact,  both  here  and  at  Mt  Alli- 
son, it  was  plain  that  the  secondary  schools  were  being  held  back  in  order  to  favor 
the  college,  and  that  if  the  coUege  were  removed,  the  schools  would  attain  a  more 
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vigorous  growth.  Removal,  therefore,  would  not  seriously  disturb  local  vested  inter- 
ests which  often  form  much  of  the  real  opposition  to  change. 

Dalhousie  University  at  Halifax  is  to-day  the  largest,  best  equipped,  and  most 
important  institution  for  higher  education  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1818  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova 
Scotia,  afterwards  Governor  General  of  Canada,  out  of  funds  collected  as  customs 
duties  during  a  seven  months'  occupation  by  British  troops  of  Castine,  Maine,  at 
that  time  (1814)  part  of  Massachusetts.  Its  ex-offkio  trustees  for  the  first  twenty 
years  were  chiefly  Anglicans  and  supporters  of  King's  College  at  Windsor;  conse- 
quently its  activities  were  effectually  suppressed.  In  1838  Thomas  McCulloch,  a 
notable  Scotch  Presbyterian  pioneer,  came  from  Pictou  County,  where  he  had  founded 
an  academy,  and  set  the  university  in  motion  for  a  brief  period  until  his  death  in 
1843. 

The  institution  had  been  originally  established  on  the  Edinburgh  model  with  a 
basis  of  religious  toleration  extraordinary  for  that  day,  and  as  a  protest  against  the 
exclusive  policy  maintained  at  King's.  But  the  board  of  governors,  in  choosing 
McCuUoch's  two  assisting  professors,  made  the  error  of  excluding,  apparently  because 
he  was  not  a  "Kirk"  man,  an  accomplished  Baptist  scholar  in  favor  of  a  much  infe- 
rior Church  of  Scotland  candidate  for  the  chair  of  classics.  In  protest  against  this 
the  Baptists  went  to  Wolfville  and  set  up  Acadia  University  for  themselves. 

In  1863  the  university  was  reorganized,  and  its  original  liberal  character  reappears 
in  the  offer,  at  that  time,  of  participation  in  the  government  and  the  choice  of  the 
incumbent,  to  any  Christian  denomination  that  would  endow  a  chair.  The  Methodist 
college,  Mt.  Allison,  heid  been  started  a  few  years  before,  1858;  consequently  there 
were  left,  of  the  Protestant  denominations  prominent  in  Nova  Scotia,  only  the  Pres- 
byterians and  the  Church  of  Scotland  without  educational  institutions.  Altho  the 
offer  seems  to  have  been  made  with  the  hope  of  bringing  several  religious  bodies 
together,  none  but  these  accepted,  the  former  supporting  two  chairs  (during  the  life 
of  their  first  incumbents  only)  and  the  latter,  one.  The  interdenominational  dispo- 
sition of  the  college  had  been  further  emphasized  shortly  before  (1856)  by  the  trans- 
fer to  it  of  a  Congregational  arts  college  (Gorham)  previously  operating  in  Liverpool. 

Since  1863  the  university  has  had  a  vigorous  and  healthy  life.  Its  board  of  gov- 
ernors is  essentially  a  self-perpetuating  body,  tho  apf»ointments  to  its  membership 
are  formally  made  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  on  the  nomination  of  the 
board,  and  there  is  a  modified  alumni  participation.  It  includes  representatives  of 
several  religious  groups.  The  president  is  an  Anglican;  thirteen  only  of  the  staff  of 
thirty-four  are  Presbyterians,  nine  are  Anglicans.  The  fact  that  the  Presbyterians 
have  no  arts  college  of  their  own  largely  accounts  for  the  religious  affiliation  of  the 
student  body,  of  which  48  per  cent  are  Presbyterians  (51  per  cent  of  the  undergrad- 
uate students  in  arts  and  sciences).  This  fact,  together  with  the  presence  in  close  con- 
nection of  Presbyterian  College,  a  theological  school,  and  the  constant  assertions 
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of  other  colleges,  seems  to  have  given  Dalhousie  the  popular  reputation  of  a  church 
college  against  its  will  and  its  liberal  traditions. 

llie  university  operates  (1922)  with  the  following  departments  and  student 
strength : 

Women 
144 
3 
4 
0 
13 
2 

166 

The  faculty  of  law  dates  from  1883,  the  faculty  of  dentistry  from  1908,  and  the 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  faculties  in  their  present  organizations  from  1911,  altho 
the  university  has  had  some  connection  with  medical  instruction  or  examination  since 
1868.  A  considerable  group  of  instructors  in  the  professional  schools  are  at  present 
on  a  full-time  basis,  and  laboratory  and  clinical  facilities  have  achieved  an  organiza- 
tion that  is  exceptional. 

The  manner  in  which,  in  the  past  few  years,  Dalhousie  has  developed  its  medical 
school  is  highly  praiseworthy.  It  has  cooperated  with  the  city  and  province  in  a  most 
practical  and  efficient  manner,  and  has  secured  from  a  group  of  hospitals  now  cen- 
tred about  the  medical  school  the  concessions  necessary  to  assure  the  privileges 
that  a  teaching  medical  staff  ought  to  have.  It  is  an  indication  that  the  authorities 
of  the  university  can  handle  important  questions  involving  cooperation  and  conces- 
sions in  a  broad-minded  and  progressive  way. 

The  student  body  is  at  present  predominantly  local :  one-third(34  per  cent)  are  from 
Halifax  and  vicinity,  82  per  cent  are  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  94  per  cent  are  from  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland,  only  6  per  cent  coming  from  New  Brunswick. 
In  the  coUege  of  arts  and  sciences  taken  alone,  the  local  character  of  the  attendance 
is,  of  coui-se,  still  more  marked :  40  per  cent  from  Halifax  and  vicinity,  86  per  cent 
from  Nova  Scotia,  and  96  per  cent  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Newfoundland. 

The  faculty  appears  to  be  admirably  trained.  Five  out  of  thirty,  in  the  faculty  of 
arts  and  sciences,  hold  degrees  from  universities  of  the  British  Isles,  thirteen  from 
universities  in  the  United  States,  thirteen  from  Dalhousie,  six  from  other  Canadian 
univei-sities,  and  five  are  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.  With  five  minor 
exceptions  all  membei"s  of  the  faculty  are  men.  The  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  is 
heavily  overweighted  in  the  fields  of  language,  literature,  and  natural  science;  in 
1920-21  only  one  person  gave  instraction  in  the  entire  group  of  historical,  politi- 
cal, social,  and  economic  sciences,  and  one  person  taught  all  the  psychology  and 
philosophy.  For  1921-22  one  appointment  has  been  made  in  government  and  one  in 
economics.  No  courses  in  education  are  offered. 
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The  university  procedure  was  modeled  at  the  outset  somewhat  on  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  the  tradition  still  holds.  Lectures  and  quizzes  are  the 
method.  The  requirements  for  a  B.A.  degree  consist  of  twenty  full-year  "classes"  or 
courses,  eight  of  which  are  elective.  Students  are  not  grouped  by  "years"  except  in 
the  professional  schools. 

The  persistence  of  attendance  in  the  different  faculties  is  as  follows:  In  arts  75 
per  cent  returned  to  the  university  in  1921  or  had  graduated,  altho  only  58  per  cent 
continued  their  work  in  arts.  In  dentistry  86  per  cent  returned  or  had  graduated;  in 
law  90  per  cent;  and  in  medicine  87  per  cent.  The  median  age  of  students  entering 
the  different  faculties  in  1921  was  as  follows:  arts,  18  years;  dentistry,  21  years;  law, 
24  to  25  years;  and  medicine,  19  years. 

Honors  courses  of  three  grades  above  the  ordinary  pass  group  are  available  in  the 
arts  faculty  in  the  last  half  of  the  curriculum.  The  standards  of  performance  both 
here  and  throughout  the  university  appear  to  be  high  and  well  enforced. 

Since  1912 DalhousieUniversity  has  gradually  been  transferring  its  home  from  an 
old  site,  eight  acres,  occupied  since  1887,  to  a  beautiful,  partly  wooded,  fifty-two-acre 
tract  overlooking  the  Northwest  Arm  of  Halifax  Harbor — an  ideal  location  for  the 
new  university.  The  old  building,  surrounded  by  hospitals,  will  be  devoted  ultimately 
to  the  medical  school  alone.  At  present  only  the  new  MacDonald  Memorial  Library 
(32,000  volumes),  a  commodious  science  hall,  and  an  arts  building  are  in  use  at  the 
new  location.  The  latter  is  intended  finally  for  the  law  school.  The  permanent  arts 
building  is  constructed  only  to  the  first  floor,  which  is  now  temporarily  roofed  over 
for  a  gymnasium.  The  completion  of  this  building  awaits  further  funds. 

Up  to  1920  Dalhousie  possessed  approximately  $665,000  of  invested  funds  for  all 
purposes,  and  a  total  annual  income  of  about  $107,000.  For  arts  and  sciences  alone 
its  invested  funds  amounted  to  $570,000  and  its  total  income  to  $69,000,  of  which 
$37,000  was  interest,  $28,600  student  fees,  and  $3400  miscellaneous.  In  1920  its 
financial  campaign  resulted  in  receipts  of  somewhat  over  $2,000,000,  of  which 
$1,000,000  was  assigned  to  the  medical  school.  The  balance  was  to  be  divided  between 
endowment  and  new  buildings.  With  everything  paid  in,  therefore,  Dalhousie  controls 
an  endowment  of  about  $1,600,000,  of  which  somewhat  less  than  $900,000  may  be 
allocated  to  arts  and  sciences;  and  it  owns  two  student  residences,  one  an  admir- 
able new  structure  housing  120  women,  with  an  eventual  capacity  of  double  that 
number,  and  the  other  a  well-located  wooden  dormitory  for  men,  together  with  fairly 
adequate  accommodations  for  the  classroom  activities  of  its  present  student  body. 

In  connection  with  Dalhousie  University  mention  should  be  made  also  of  Presby- 
terian College  at  Halifax.  This  is  a  theological  school  with  four  professors  and  35  or 
40  students,  which  in  1863  abandoned  most  of  its  work  in  arts  to  Dalhousie  while 
retaining  its  own  degree  in  theology.  It  has  an  endowment  of  about  $150,000  and 
a  total  income  of  about  $26,000. 

The  importance  of  Presbyterian  College  for  the  immediate  problem  consists  in 
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the  suggestive  organization  of  its  student  life.  With  only  a  small  body  of  men  of  its 
own,  it  possesses  and  conducts  a  residence  foi-  about  120  students,  most  of  whom  are 
boys  from  Presbyterian  homes,  who  are  attending  Dalhousie  University.  Without 
making  the  religious  element  obtrusive,  it  furnishes  a  fine,  wholesome  environment 
much  like  that  of  a  high-class  college  fraternity  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many  parents  offers  the  same  advantage  which  the  small-town  denomina- 
tional college  claims  for  its  own.  The  residence  is  located  in  an  attractive  grove  directly 
on  the  Northwest  Arm  of  Halifax  Harbor,  where  water  sports  of  all  kinds  are  imme- 
diately available.  The  officers  of  the  college  come  into  personal  relations  only  with 
the  great  majority  of  these  boys,  giving  them  no  instruction,  yet  it  is  felt  that  owing 
to  the  personality  of  some  of  the  professors  with  whom  close  associations  are  possible, 
the  situation  is  one  of  exceptional  merit. 

Acadia  University  is  in  a  somewhat  different  class  from  the  other  outlying  insti- 
tutions in  Nova  Scotia.  It  has  a  longer  continuous  history  than  Dalhousie;  it  is  supe- 
rior to  it  in  the  extent  of  its  immediate  library  facilities;  and  in  endowment,  in  num- 
ber of  students  and  of  graduates,  the  two  colleges  have  stood  not  far  apart.  Acadia  is 
closely  affiliated  and  sympathetic  with  institutions  in  the  United  States,  while  Dal- 
housie joins  McGill  and  Toronto  in  maintaining  English  traditions  and  connections. 
It  is  sound  and  well  managed. 

Acadia  started  with  an  academy  (1829),  as  did  Mt.  Allison.  The  college  dates  from 
1838,  when  the  Baptists,  feeling  themselves  to  have  been  excluded  from  Dalhousie, 
secured  a  charter  for  an  institution  at  Wolfville,  in  spite  of  vigorous  opposition  in  the 
legislature.  Since  1851  the  twenty-five  governors  of  the  college  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Baptist  Convention  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  are  all  Baptists. 

As  elsewhere  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  except  at  Dalhousie  and  the  University 
of  New  Brunswick,  the  educational  scheme  at  Acadia  is  a  three-fold  enterprise:  an 
academy,  a  seminary,  and  a  college. 

The  academy  assumes  to  cover  in  three  years  the  work  of  grades  8  to  11  inclusive; 
it  has  about  275  students,  of  whom  125  are  residents.  Of  the  latter,  54  per  cent  are 
Baptists.  In  1921,  21  students  went  on  into  the  college  from  the  academy.  There  are 
four  full-time  teachers,  all  university  graduates,  and  five  part-time  teachers,  who  are 
students  in  the  college.  Salaries  for  full-time  men  are  $1000  and  "home."  The  acad- 
emy conducts  a  business  department  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  with  90 
students. 

The  Acadia"  Ladies'  Seminary"  is  a  combination  music,  art,  and  business  school, 
and  offers  also  the  usual  secondary  academic  subjects.  It  enrolled  last  year  (1920-21) 
about  400  students.  Three-fourths  of  its  resident  students  are  Baptists.  It  occupies 
extensive  quarters  in  the  heart  of  the  campus,  but  sends  practically  no  students  to 
the  college  (8  in  1921).  A  staff  of  forty  persons  is  listed,  and  is  apparently  well  selected; 
salaries  range  from  $600  and  "home"  to  $2000.  One- third  of  the  proposed  million 
dollar  fund  about  to  be  raised  is  intended  for  a  new  group  of  seminary  buildings. 
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Acadia  University  functions  thru  (1)  a  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences,  (2)  a  faculty 
of  theology,  (3)  a  faculty  of  applied  science,  and  (4)  a  faculty  of  music.  The  latter 
makes  use  of  the  music  teachers  in  the  seminary,  has  no  graduates,  and  would  ap- 
pear to  have  no  separate  existence.  In  theology  the  university  in  its  history  has 
not  granted  over  a  dozen  degrees ;  it  offers  an  irregular  course  for  a  certificate  that 
in  1921  was  taken  by  two  students;  seven  were  enrolled  in  the  department  in  1921. 
Its  instructors  necessarily  offer  regular  instruction  in  the  college.  The  "Faculty  of 
Applied  Science"  handles  the  work  of  76  students,  who  are  taking  the  first  two  years 
of  an  engineering  curriculum,  and  who  expect  to  finish  at  Nova  Scotia  Technical  Col- 
lege or  at  McGill  University. 

The  college  of  arts  and  science  in  1921  registered  230  students,  88  of  whom  (39 
per  cent)  were  women.  These  students  are  evenly  distributed  thru  the  four  classes, 
59,  61,  60,  50  (senior).  Of  the  freshmen  32  per  cent  failed  to  return  this  year,  and  of 
the  sophomores  31  per  cent;  the  juniors  came  back  with  four  exceptions. 

Two-thirds  of  the  student  body  are  drawn  from  Nova  Scotia,  one-third  of  them 
fi-om  local  and  contiguous  counties  which  happen  to  be  predominantly  Baptist.  New 
Brunswick  sends  nearly  one-fourth,  and  all  other  sources  about  10  per  cent.  Fully 
four-fifths  of  the  college  students  are  Baptists;  over  10  per  cent  are  Presbyterians. 

Of  the  49  graduates  in  1921,  it  may  be  noted  that  one- third  are  studying  elsewhere, 
and  one-third  are  teaching.  Of  the  26  leaving  in  1921  with  engineer's  certificates, 
13  went  to  Nova  Scotia  Technical  College,  6  to  McGill,  and  one  to  Queen's.  Acadia's 
product  until  quite  recently  went  almost  exclusively  to  McGill.  At  present  Acadia 
has  13  former  students  in  Dalhousie  Medical  School  and  14  at  McGill. 

The  facultyoftheCoUege  consists  of  twentymen  and  two  women. Eightof  them  hold 
the  doctor's  degree  (Yale  4,  Harvard  2)  and  eight  a  master's  degree  from  good  in- 
stitutions. Twelve  of  them  are  Baptists ;  fourteen  have  been  in  the  institution  for  five 
years  or  more;  three  for  over  twenty  years.  Salaries  have  just  been  raised  to  $2500 
after  five  years  of  experience ;  new  men  are  to  start  with  $2000.  The  weekly  pro- 
grams of  some  of  the  men — 18  to  21  lecture  hours — show  a  heavier  load  than  college 
teachers  should  carry. 

The  departments  of  instruction  display  a  better  balance  than  is  to  be  found  else- 
where in  the  provinces,  including  separate  chairs  for  economics,  for  history,  for  psy- 
chology and  education,  for  "social  service";  also  a  special  lecturer  in  Canadian  lit- 
erature. Rather  extensive  and  apparently  excellent  courses  are  given  in  education — 
the  only  college  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  giving  such  opportunities. 

In  respect  to  physical  equipment,  Acadia  is  in  good  condition,  and  would  be  fairly 
comfortable  were  it  not  for  the  recent  loss  of  its  main  building  by  fire.  The  library 
building,  tho  small,  is  adequate  for  present  needs.  It  houses  some  45,000  volumes  and 
what  is  said  to  be  the  finest  collection  of  Canadiana  in  existence.  All  things  considered, 
the  equipment  for  teaching  science  is  better  than  fair,  tho  it  is  on  too  modest  a  scale 
for  a  first-class  college.  The  dormitories  are  modem  but  insufficient.  A  fine  memorial 
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gymnasium  has  just  been  added.  The  college  has  ample  and  attractive  grounds  in  the 
town  of  Wolfville  (population  1500),  and  in  close  connection  owns  a  farm  which  is 
profitably  managed.  The  entire  establishment  gives  everywhere  the  impression  of 
thrift  and  skilful  handling. 

Financially,  the  dormitories,  the  seminary  and  academy,  and  the  farm  are  usually 
self-supporting  or  better.  The  trust  funds  of  the  college  amount  to  S770,000,  its 
salary  list  to  $45,000.  It  has  a  debt  of  $89,000.  A  proposed  endowment  fund  of 
$1,000,000  which  is  now  in  process  of  collection  is  designed  to  increase  teachers'  sal- 
aries ($400,000),  to  rebuild  the  main  building  ($300,000),  and  to  construct  a  new 
"Ladies'  Seminary"  ($300,000). 

The  University  of  Mount  Allison  was  the  personal  project  of  Charles  F.  Allison, 
a  resident  of  Sackville,  New  Brunswick,  and  wa§  provided  for  in  his  will  (1858)  to 
supplement  an  academy  established  by  him  in  1843.  The  institution  began  work  in 
1862,  and  its  history  has  been  continuous  since  that  time. 

The  college  occupies  an  attractive  location  on  a  hill  in  the  little  town  of  Sack- 
ville, New  Brunswick  (population  2000),  close  to  the  Nova  Scotia  line,  and  is  geo- 
graphically the  ideal  point  for  an  institution  serving  the  three  Maritime  Provinces. 
Ownership  vests  ultimately  in  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  of 
Canada,  which  exercises  control  thru  the  appointment  of  24  of  the  42  regents,  the 
remainder  being  chosen  by  the  alumni. 

Under  this  board  of  regents  are  three  otherwise  independent  institutions  on  the 
same  campus:  the  university,  a  "Ladies'  College,"  and  an  academy  for  boys.  The 
academy  has  an  attendance  of  over  200,  of  whom  lOQ  are  in  residence.  Tho  chiefly 
employing  mature  university  students  as  teachens,  it  is  well  managed.  Two-thirds 
of  its  graduates  go  into  the  university.  Some  30  university  students  are  making  up 
conditions  in  academy  classes. 

The  Ladies'  College  is  a  secondary  school  solely,  enrolling  from  450  to  500  girls, 
almost  none  of  whom  ever  attends  the  university,  but  whose  presence  is  apparently 
a  large,  if  not  a  dominating,  factor  among  the  combined  institutions.  Forty-six  of 
the  students  are  enrolled  in  university  classes  as  "special  students." 

The  university  operates  in  three  departments:  (1)  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences 
enrolling  50  women  and  93  men,  or  a  total  of  143;  (2)  an  engineering  department 
with  52  men  taking  two  years  of  work  preparatory  to  entering  the  third  year  of  the 
engineering  course  at  McGill  or  at  Nova  Scotia  Technical  College;  and  (3)  a  theo- 
logical department  with  12  men  combining  theology  with  the  ai"ts  course.  Eleven 
others  are  taking  only  theology  for  a  certificate,  and  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree. 

This  gives  a  total  of  207  students,  70  per  cent  of  whom  are  Methodists,  with  An- 
glicans next  in  strength  (10  per  cent).  The  students  are  drawn  somewhat  more  largely 
from  Nova  Scotia  (39  per  cent)  than  from  New  Brunswick  (35  per  cent,  Newfound- 
land sends  17  per  cent,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  3  f)er  cent.  Only  6  per  cent  come 
from  outside  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  only  4  per  cent  from  Sackville.  Of  the 
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27  graduates  in  arts  in  1921,  13  are  teaching,  and  9  are  doing  graduate  work.  The 
students  entering  as  freshmen  in  1921  numbered  66,  of  whom  25  were  conditioned 
in  one  or  more  subjects. 

The  faculty  consists  of  fourteen  fiall-time  men  and  two  or  three  lecturers.  They  are 
a  competent,  well-prepared  group,  with  graduate  training  in  London  (3),  Harvard, 
Boston,  Clark,  and  Toronto  Universities.  Their  work  is  reasonably  assigned,  and  their 
salaries  are  from  $2300  to  $2500  per  year;  the  average  tenure  is  about  eleven  years. 

As  at  Dalhousie,  the  offerings  in  all  the  social  sciences  and  psychology  are  weak, 
and  nothing  is  done  in  education.  As  elsewhere  in  Canada,  stress  is  placed  upon 
honors  courses  and  competitive  achievement. 

The  buildings  and  equipment  of  the  university  are  seriously  defective.  The  one 
adequate  structure  is  the  men's  residence  —  a  well-built,  brownstone  house  for  130 
men.  All  university  activities  are  crowded  into  Centennial  Hall  and  a  small  science 
building.  The  library  (15,000  volumes)  is  stowed  away  in  several  different  places,  and 
part  of  it  is  wholly  inaccessible.  The  biological  and  geological  laboratories  occupy 
restricted  and  unsuitable  space  in  basements.  The  equipment  in  physics,  chemistry, 
and  elementary  engineering  is  probably  adequate  for  present  limited  purposes.  There 
is  no  residence  for  university  women;  these  are  at  present  housed  in  an  old  hotel  off 
the  campus  in  the  town.  A  very  commodious  and  attractive  art  building  containing 
an  extensive  collection  of  pictures  is  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  Ladies'  College. 

The  physical  situation  at  Mount  Allison  is  such  as  to  make  the  erection  of  at  least 
a  library,  a  science  hall,  and  a  women's  residence  imperative  if  the  university  is  to 
remain  where  it  is.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  university  were  taken  elsewhere,  all  of 
its  buildings  could  be  utilized  profitably  by  the  Ladies' College  and  by  the  academy, 
which  now  occupy  wooden  buildings  where  the  fire  hazard  is  serious.  Both  of  these 
institutions  are  more  than  self-supporting,  so  that  the  university  should  be  able  to 
realize  a  certain  amount  were  it  to  relinquish  its  property. 

Financially,  Mount  Allison  is  fairly  prosperous.  Real  estate  and  buildings  are 
valued  at  $170,000  on  an  old  valuation  and  would  be  worth  much  more  to-day.  In- 
vestments are  close  to  $430,000.  Total  earnings  for  1920-21  came  to  about  $94,000, 
which  left  a  balance  of  nearly  $4000  even  after  paying  $7000  interest  on  indebted- 
ness. A  campaign  for  endowment  has  resulted  thus  far  in  pledges  for  $260,000.  The 
income  from  these  will  go  to  liquidate  the  debt  and  increase  salaries. 

The  University  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College  at  Antigonish,Nova  Scotia,  dates  its 
degree-granting  powers  from  1866,  after  the  college  had  been  giving  instruction  for 
twelve  years.  At  first  a  bishop's  college,  it  acquired  an  independent  board  of  gov- 
ernors in  1882.  As  amended  in  1921,  the  act  provides  for  twenty  governors:  fifteen 
self-perpetuating  members,  of  whom  at  least  seven  shall  be  Catholic  priests;  three 
representatives  of  the  alumni,  and  the  president  and  Bishop  of  Antigonish  ex  qfflciis. 

The  university  is  solely  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  but  a  pre-medical  group  of 
7  men  and  a  pre-engineering  group  of  15  men  may  be  distinguished;  the  remainder 
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number  140  men  and  42  women — a  total  of  204.  Students  enter  at  the  average  age 
of  19.2  years,  often  from  a  two-year  high  school  conducted  by  the  university  as  an 
academy  for  the  county  of  Antigonish,  or  from  the  Convent  of  Mount  St.  Bernard, 
which  adjoins  the  university. 

The  faculty  consists  of  about  20  men,  all  but  six  of  whom  are  priests.  Six  hold 
doctor's  degrees,  one  is  an  agrege  from  the  University  of  Paris.  In  general  they  come 
from  excellent  institutions  and  appear  to  be  well  trained.  Lay  professors  receive  from 
S2000  to  $3000. 

The  modem  development  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  dates  from  1910,  or  thereabouts. 
Since  that  time  it  has  added  to  the  original  main  building  a  good  science  hall,  an 
attractive  chapel,  a  men's  dormitory,  a  small  library,  a  gymnasium  with  a  well-built 
indoor  skating  rink,  and  a  central  heating  plant.  The  equipment  is  fair  except  the 
library,  which  is  ill-arranged  and  undeveloped.  The  college  is  located  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  town  of  2000  population,  and  has  plenty  of  room.  It  owns  an  extensive  farm 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town. 

The  financial  resources  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  consist  of  about  $400,000  in  lands 
and  buildings  and  $260,000  in  endowment,  not  counting  the  remainder  (about  half) 
of  a  recently  subscribed  fund  of  $500,000,  which  has  not  yet  been  paid  in.  There  is 
an  outstanding  debt  of  $108,000.  Expenses  for  room  and  board  are  low — $240  — 
and  the  institution  has  for  several  years  incurred  a  considerable  deficit.  In  1920-21, 
before  the  income  on  its  new  endowment  became  available,  this  amounted  to  $33,000. 

St.  Francis  Xavier's  gives  the  impression  of  being  a  very  genuine  institution.  Its 
courses  appear  sound,  and  its  aims  well  defined  and  of  high  standard.  It  has  a  strong 
hold  on  its  denominational  supporters,  as  is  revealed  in  the  character  of  its  endow- 
ment fund  recently  subscribed,  nearly  all  of  which  was  pledged  in  very  small  amounts. 
vFurthermore,  the  college  has  recognized  and  endeavored  in  an  original  and  effective 
manner  to  fulfil  its  educational  obligations  to  its  constituency.  It  has  organized 
and  conducts  each  year  a  two-months  People's  School  for  untrained  adults,  which  has 
been  notably  successful.  Its  interest  in  the  problem'  of  providing  rural  teachers  for 
its  vicinity  takes  the  practical  form  of  offering  scholarships  based  on  service  in  such 
schools. 

Considering  the  future,  this  college  is  an  important  institution  for  English-speak- 
ing Catholics  in  the  Dominion.  It  represents  a  type  of  education  that  is  in  sym- 
pathy with  good  university  training  everywhere,  and  on  the  development  of  which 
wholesome  social  relations  very  considerably  depend. 

A  sixth  institution  should  be  included  with  the  foregoing  gi'oup,  altho  it  is  sup- 
ported wholly  by  the  province,  and  has  other  functions  besides  that  of  higher  educa- 
tion. The  Nova  Scotia  Technical  College  was  authorized  at  a  time  when  Dalhousie 
University  was  developing  instruction  in  mining  engineering,  and  each  of  the  other 
colleges  seemed  likely  to  attempt  an  expensive  organization  for  courses  in  this  and 
other  fields  of  engineering.  The  college  is  in  charge  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
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tion,  but  its  educational  policy  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  governors  consisting  of 
one  representative  each  from  Acadia,  Dalhousie,  King's,  Mt.  Allison,  St.  Francis 
Xavier's,  and  St.  Mary's,  together  with  the  faculty  of  the  college  itself. 

A  uniform  course  in  engineering  has  been  agreed  upon,  the  first  two  years  of  which 
are  given  in  the  several  colleges,  and  the  last  two  at  this  Technical  College,  altho  the 
same  prerequisites  admit  to  McGill  University,  and  many  go  there  instead.  During 
the  current  year  there  are  49  students  in  attendance,  of  whom  Acadia  sends  14;  Dal- 
housie, 15;  Mt.  Allison,  9;  St.  Mary's,  3;  and  St.  Francis  Xavier's,  3. 

The  institution  is  well  officered  and  adequately  equipped  for  its  strictly  limited 
function,  and  adheres  rigidly  to  it.  The  budget  amounts  to  about  $50,000  annually, 
and  as  students  are  few  and  the  per  capita  costs  are  high,  the  school  receives  constant 
criticism  in  the  legislature.  The  expenses  are,  of  course,  very  much  less  than  would 
be  required  to  conduct  anything  like  as  efficient  courses  at  each  of  the  different  col- 
leges. Furthermore,  the  experiment  of  cooperation  has  been  recognized  as  being  com- 
pletely successful,  and  has  possibly  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  something  still  better. 

The  six  colleges  just  described  have  been  grouped  together  because  they  lend  them- 
selves naturally  to  the  cooperative  proposal  made  later  in  this  report.  There  are  cer- 
tain other  institutions  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  that  should  be  included  in  any 
summary  of  the  educational  equipment  of  the  district,  some  of  which  might  also 
readily  participate  in  the  suggested  arrangement. 

TTie  most  important  of  these  is  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  at  Fredericton. 
This  institution  received  a  provincial  charter  in  1800  as  the  College  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. It  was  granted  a  royal  charter  in  1828  as  King's  College,  and  was  reorganized 
in  1859  by  act  of  the  provincial  legislature  as  the  University  of  New  Brunswick.  It 
has  had  a  long  and  influential  history  and  possesses  a  body  of  alumni  with  an  en- 
viable record  of  achievement.  As  a  provincial  university  it  has  exerted  a  good  effect 
on  the  school  system  of  New  Brunswick,  setting  good  standards  and  inspecting  the 
schools  officially  from  time  to  time. 

The  university  is  supported  'almost  exclusively  by  student  fees  and  an  annual 
provisional  grant  of  $25,000.  Its  total  annual  income  is  about  $50,000.  There  are 
approximately  175  students  in  its  departments,  which  are  two  in  number:  an  arts 
department  enrolling  42  men  and  30  women,  and  a  department  of  applied  science 
including  a  course  in  forestry  with  25  men  and  a  course  in  engineering  with  60  men. 
There  are  12  instructors  receiving  from  $2300  to  $2700  each. 

The  land  and  buildings  are  valued  at  $300,000.  The  library  is  small,  and  the  en- 
gineering equipment  is  necessarily  meagre  for  so  exacting  and  expensive  a  laboratory 
subject.  The  department  of  forestry,  tho  modest,  is  an  appropriate  recognition  of  the 
natural  requirements  of  the  province. 

There  are  three  publicly  supported  Normal  Schools,  one  at  Fredericton,  New  Bruns- 
wick, one  at  Tmro,  Nova  Scotia,  and  one  at  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island. 
All  of  these  institutions  are  obliged  to  do  a  very  low  grade  of  work  appropriate  to 
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the  existing  status  of  the  local  elementary  schools.  They  are  well  staffed,  and  con- 
sidering their  limitations,  seem  to  be  excellently  managed. 

There  is  an  Agricultural  College  at  Truro,  supported  by  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  costing  about  §50,000  jjer  year.  Its  work  is  limited  to  a  two-year  course 
lasting  six  months  each  year  and  enrolling  about  100  boys.  Two- week  short  courses 
bring  in  200  to  350  more,  and  courses  of  a  single  week's  duration  held  at  seven  or 
eight  different  centres  reach  still  others.  A  comparatively  small  number  actually 
matriculate  and  go  on  to  the  agricultural  schools  at  Guelph  or  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue. 

The  last  of  the  publicly  supported  schools  is  Prince  of  Wales  College  at  Charlotte- 
town  on  Prince  Edward  Island.  This  includes  within  it  the  provincial  normal  school 
already  referred  to.  The  "College"  is  really  a  secondary  school  covering  Grades  X  to 
XII. The  "Normal  School"  is  its  lowest  year — Grade  X — which  all  prospective  teach- 
ers in  the  island  must  attend  for  at  least  a  few  months.  The  students  dwindle  from 
about  180  at  the  beginning  of  this  grade  to  a  dozen  in  the  twelfth  grade.  The  insti- 
tution sends  its  eleventh  grade  students  to  university  matriculation,  and  its  twelfth 
grade  students  to  "senior  {i.e.,  sophomore)  matriculation";  exceptional  and  selected 
students  are  advanced  to  matriculation  ki  the  junior  class  at  Dalhousie  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  principal.  Some  of  these  have  led  their  class  at  graduation  from 
college,  and  bear  witness  to  the  successful  selection  of  the  process  thni  which  they 
are  put. 

Aside  from  an  Episcopalian  boys'  school  at  Rothesay,  New  Brunswick,  owned  by 
the  Synod  of  New  Brunswick,  the  remaining  privately  supported  schools  are  Catholic ; 
they  are  six  in  number.  The  College  of  Ste.  Anne  at  Church  Point,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
St.  JosepKs  College  at  Memramcook,  New  Brunswick,  are  both  largely  or  wholly 
French.  St.  Mary's  College  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  St.  Thomas  College  at  Chat- 
ham, New  Brunswick,  are  boys'  schools  of  not  more  than  junior  college  grade,  and 
Mt.  St.  Vincent  at  Rockingham  is  a  convent  of  the  same  description.  The  last  is  St. 
Dunstav^s  at  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island,  which  deserves  a  somewhat  fuller 
reference. 

St.  Dunstan''s  College  occupies  300  acres  of  beautiful  land  a  mile  or  so  from  the  city. 
It  conducts  high  school  studies  for  125  boys  living  in  the  main  building,  and  college 
courses  for  perhaps  90,  most  of  whom  occupy  a  "college"  dormitory,  the  only  other 
building.  The  staff  is  composed  of  eight  priests  and  one  layman,  a  teacher  of  English. 

The  classrooms  and  recreation  rooms  are  bare  of  equipment.  There  is  no  scientific 
apparatus  of  any  description  for  any  purpose.  There  is  a  small  library  (5000  to  6000 
volumes)  that  appears  to  be  used  only  by  the  priests.  Aside  from  a  brief  commercial 
course  for  a  score  of  boys,  classics  and  mathematics  are  the  staple  subjects,  succeeded 
by  a  course  in  scholastic  philosophy.  The  college  has  never  given  its  own  degree,  tho 
recently  empowered  to  do  so  by  the  legislature,  and  it  does  not  intend  to  do  so  in  the 
immediate  future.  Its  candidates  have  hitherto  taken  the  examinations  and  degree 
of  Laval  University  at  Quebec.  About  30  per  cent  of  the  graduates  become  priests. 
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In  the  midst  of  a  farming  community  the  school  has  a  wonderful  chance  to  teach 
agriculture,  but  this  has  not  as  yet  been  undertaken.  It  is  the  chief  English-speaking 
Catholic  school  in  eastern  Canada  after  St.  Francis  Xavier's. 

There  is  also  at  Charlottetown  a  recently  established  agricultural  and  technical 
school  that  gives  short  courses  of  practical  instruction  in  the  several  branches  of  agri- 
culture, and  in  some  elementary  technical  branches. 


IV 

A  SUITABLE  POLICY  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  MARITIME  PROVINCES 

The  Common  Schools 

IT  must  be  clear  even  to  the  casual  observer  that  the  most  serious  defects  of  ed- 
ucation in  the  Maritime  Provinces  lie  below  the  college  level.  A  well-trained, 
fairly  permanent  staff  of  elementary  school  teachers,  and  a  better  organization  of 
secondary  school  facilities  would  do  more  for  the  people  as  a  whole  than  any  other 
one  thing.  At  present,  leaders  tend  to  excuse  existing  conditions  with  a  sort  of  fatal- 
istic philosophy:  the  man  of  destiny  will  force  his  way  thru  the  obstacles,  and  having 
done  so  wiU  find  that  they  have  made  him  strong;  therefore  be  not  too  anxious  about 
the  obstacles.  There  is  too  little  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  provinces  of  their 
obligation  to  fit  each  individual  to  perform  well  the  duties  of  an  intelligent  citizen. 

This  obligation  can  be  properly  discharged  only  by  the  provinces  themselves  in 
their  public  and  official  capacities.  The  burden  of  it  consists  in  the  adequate  main- 
tenance of  a  staff  of  competent  teachers  sufficient  to  supply  every  school- in  the  region 
— a  necessity  that  must  be  frankly  faced  if  a  decent  and  progressive  standard  of  living 
is  to  be  maintained. 

The  preparation  of  these  teachers  might  either  be  conducted  as  now  in  separate 
provincial  normal  schools,  or,  preferably,  be  concentrated  in  one  inter-provincial  insti- 
tution located,  say,  at  Moncton,  New  Brunswick,  where  a  single,  well-equipped  teach- 
ers college  could  serve  all  three  provinces  admirably  on  the  same  cooperative  princi- 
ple that  once  characterized  the  service  of  the  agricultural  college  at  Truro. 
-  In  either  case  the  training  should  be  transformed.  The  curriculum  should  be  ex- 
tended to  two  years,  at  least  one  of  which  now,  and  presently  both  of  which,  should 
be  in  advance  of  the  twelfth  grade,  and  no  student  should  be  admitted  with  less  than 
eleventh  grade  preparation.  For  teachers  in  rural  schools  it  would  be  found  necessary 
for  a  time  to  provide  a  single  year  of  training  at  the  normal  school,  but  towns  and 
cities  should  be  encouraged  to  require  formal  preparation  of  their  teachers  instead 
of  promoting  them  as  now  solely  on  the  basis  of  successful  experience  without  basic 
training. 

As  is  at  present  the  practice  in  New  Brunswick,  no  candidate  should  be  given  an 
elementary  te«icher's  certificate  of  any  sort  who  has  not  had  some  professional  train- 
ing at  the  normal  school,  tho  the  period  should  be  not  less  than  one  year  if  based  on 
so  low  a  prerequisite  as  the  eleventh  grade. 

The  crucial  aspect  of  a  program  of  this  sort  is,  of  course,  financial ;  less  with  refer- 
ence to  the  cost  of  training  the  teachers  than  of  supporting  them  after  they  are  trained 
and  at  work.  Salaries  would  require  to  be  doubled  in  order  to  attract  and  retain  such 
teachers.  At  present  in  Nova  Scotia,  town  and  city  girls  do  not  become  teachers  to 
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any  extent.  The  work  should  be  made  worth  their  while.  Under  existing  conditions 
good  teachers  leave  the  provinces  almost  as  soon  as  they  appear.  They  should  be  re- 
tained. At  whatever  sacrifice,  whether  by  provincial  or  by  county  (not  local)  assess- 
ments, the  money  should  be  raised,  for  the  lasting  welfare  of  these  provinces  depends 
upon  their  action  in  this  matter. 

Higher  iNsxiTtrrioNs 

It  is  evident  from  the  general  survey  already  presented  that  facilities  for  higher 
education  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  scattered  and  comparatively  ineffective  in 
spite  of  the  fine  individual  performance  of  scores  of  teachers.  Four  of  the  six  leading 
institutions — King's,  St.  Francis  Xavier's,  Mt.  Allison,  and  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick — each  have  less  than  $500,000  endowment  or  its  equivalent;  while  the 
two  others  —  Acadia  and  Dalhousie — have  each  considerably  less  than  $1,000,000 
for  undergraduate  instruction  in  arts  and  sciences.  In  fact,  the  school  that  comes  near- 
est to  possessing  satisfactory  resources  for  its  very  limited  purpose  is  no  one  of  these, 
but  rather  the  Nova  Scotia  Technical  College,  which  is  supported  by  the  province. 

The  total  maximum  resources  of  all  five  of  the  endowed  institutions,  taken  to- 
gether, would  amount  only  to  something  over  two  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  benefit  of  a  joint  total  of  more  than  1000  students.  Yet  the  typical  "  small 
college"  of  New  England,  a  college  such  as  Amherst,  Bowdoin,  or  Williams,  con- 
fined strictly  to  curricula  in  arts  and  sciences,  and  doing  comparatively  little  gradu- 
ate work,  has  in  each  of  the  cases  mentioned  nearly  or  much  more  than  $3,000,000  of 
endowment  for  approximately  one-half  of  1000  students. 

The  parallel  with  New  England  is  suggestive.  The  Maritime  Provinces  are  in  a 
sense  the  New  England  States  of  Canada.  Tho  figuring  largely  in  the  early  life  of 
the  nation,  the  westward  tide  of  growth  is  draining  them  of  some  of  their  best 
blood,  and  leaving  them  partly  forgotten  in  a  geographical  pocket.  Much  the  same 
is  true  of  New  England  except  as  it  is  rediscovered  in  its  remarkable  collegiate  and 
university  life  and  in  its  unusual  provision  for  summer  vacations.  Had  Lord  Dal- 
housie's  intention  been  realized  and  the  educational  efforts  of  Nova  Scotia,  not  to 
mention  the  other  provinces,  been  concentrated  at  Halifax,  a  Scotian  Harvard  might 
have  arisen  that  to-day  would  be  drawing  students  from  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver. 
Such  compensation  would  more  than  repay  for  losses  otherwise.  The  other  policy  pre- 
vailed, and  now  six  small  colleges  doing  identically  the  same  work  are  effectually  dis- 
sipating their  energies  and  sacrificing  the  chief  opportunity  which  the  region  pos- 
sesses for  contributing  in  a  distinguished  manner  to  the  life  of  the  Dominion.  To 
be  sure  New  England  has  its  strong  "  small  colleges,"  as  has  been  said.  But  New 
England  has  seven  and  one-half  millions  of  people,  besides  a  dense  and  intimate 
neighboring  population;  while  the  Maritime  Provinces  count  scarcely  a  million,  or, 
with  Newfoundland,  one  and  one-quarter  millions;  and  are  walled  off"  to  the  west  by 
a  different  race  and  language. 
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There  would  seem  to  be  but  one  profitable  policy  for  the  people  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  to  pursue  now,  namely,  to  shape  the  situation  to  the  end  that  university 
advantages  of  a  first-class  character,  of  a  character  comparable  with  those  of  McGill 
University  and  the  University  of  Toronto,  or  of  the  best  New  England  institutions, 
shall  eventually  be  available  for  the  residents  of  eastern  Canada  and  Newfoundland. 

Such  is  clearly  not  the  case  at  present.  The  best  thing  about  the  existing  organi- 
zations is  the  relatively  high  character  of  their  personnel;  a  selection  from  the  staffs 
of  these  six  institutions  would  bring  together  an  admirable  group  of  men.  But  even 
so,  the  result  would  be  notable  rather  for  its  fine  pei-sonal  character  than  for  dis- 
tinguished fitness  in  particular  fields  of  learning.  Many  of  the  present  faculties  have 
been  too  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  laborers  for  a  "  cause "  to  acquire  or  to  main- 
tain exceptional  scholarship,  nor  have  their  opportunities  permitted  them  the  travel 
and  personal  contacts  that  give  significance  to  the  work  of  exceptional  college  teachers. 

The  situation  in  point  of  physical  equipment  is  far  worse.  There  is  nothing  ap- 
proaching a  satisfactory  provision  for  science  instruction  except  the  beginnings  to 
be  found  at  Dalhousie.  The  only  elements  worth  mentioning  at  any  of  the  other  in- 
stitutions are  the  library  at  Acadia,  which  is  a  good  start,  or  would  be  if  it  possessed 
larger  reading  and  reference  facilities,  and  the  art  collection  and  building  at  Mt, 
Allison,  which  could  become  the  basis  of  good  collegiate  instruction  in  fine  euls. 

In  fact,  it  must  be  said  that  all  of  these  schools  except  Dalhousie  and,  to  a  smaller 
degree,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  strike  one  as  something  other  than  genuine  colleges.  ITiey 
are  more  properly  collegiate  institutes.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  embedded 
in  secondary  organizations  that  divide  the  attention  and  interest.  This  arrangement 
is  so  familiar  to  the  Nova  Scotian  that  he  does  not  appreciate  its  weakness.  Actu- 
ally it  is  quite  impossible  for  either  Mt.  Allison  or  Acadia,  each  sharing  its  campus 
with  a  "Ladies'  Seminary  "  as  large  as  itself  or  larger,  and  filling  an  important  place 
in  the  popular  mind,  ever  to  become  the  distinctive  college  organization  that  it 
could  be  if  it  stood  alone.  Being  thus  part  seminary,  part  academy,  the  "college" 
acquires  from  the  general  bulk  a  false  importance  that  it  cannot  inwardly  substan- 
tiate, and  its  own  nature  is  in  turn  concealed. 

Hopeful  Features  in  the  Situation 

The  general  situation  is  by  no  means  hopeless,  however,  provided  the  people  of 
the  provinces  will  face  the  problem  created  for  them  by  modem  educational  con- 
ditions with  the  same  courage  with  which  they  earlier  founded  and  developed  the 
present  institutions.  The  youth  of  the  Acadia  of  to-day  has  no  superior  in  natural 
equipment;  he  deserves  a  thorough,  modem  education  that  will  carry  its  own  con- 
viction in  any  part  of  the  American  continent;  and  it  will  immeasurably  deepen  his 
love  and,  yet  more  important,  his  respect  for  his  home  soil,  if  he  receives  that  edu- 
cation where  he  was  bom.  The  same  fact  has  also  a  possibly  unsuspected  significance 
for  the  parents.  Few  things  are  more  depressing  to  a  people  than  to  see  children 
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seek  elsewhere  the  instruments  of  their  success,  while  nothing  reacts  more  surely  or 
more  quickly  in  enhancing  dignity  and  self-confidence  than  the  consciousness  that 
sons  and  daughters  owe  their  extraordinary  abilities  to  native  training. 

In  a  community  containing  from  one  million  to  one  million  and  a  half  of  people 
such  advantages  may  be  had.  McGill  University  at  Montreal  serves  a  Quebec  con- 
stituency of  less  than  200,000  English-speaking  Protestant  residents.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  little  can  be  achieved  without  cooperation.  This  was  obvious  when, 
in  1907,  all  of  the  colleges  combined  to  support  engineering  education  at  Halifax. 
For  each  institution  to  reproduce  that  elaborate  equipment  was  palpably  absurd,  yet 
relatively  the  same  condition  applies  to  many  other  departments  that  are  at  present 
set  forth  in  the  catalogues.  They  exist  only  in  name. 

Modern  Requirements  of  Good  Higher  Education 

The  requirements  of  plant  and  personnel  in  providing  a  good  modem  university 
education  seem  fabulous  when  compared  with  the  equipment  of  forty  years  ago.  The 
burden  of  increased  expenditures  usually  assumes  one  of  three  forms.  Most  striking 
is  the  enormous  initial  cost  of  adequate  laboratories  and  apparatus  for  proper  instruc- 
tion in  all  branches  of  science.  In  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  these  needs  are 
familiar,  but  they  are  only  a  little  less  imperative  in  psychology,  in  the  social  sciences, 
and  in  education.  In  the  Maritime  colleges,  outside  of  Dalhousie,  the  equipment  for 
physics,  chemistry,  and  biology  is  surpassed  in  very  many  good  secondary  schools 
over  the  country,  while  the  second  group  of  sciences  is  scarcely  to  be  found  at  all, 
and  nowhere  is  there  any  equipment  for  them  whatever. 

Closely  allied  to  the  laboratories  are  the  libraries  and  other  indispensable  collec- 
tions. None  of  the  "  small "  New  England  colleges  already  mentioned  presumes  to 
operate  with  a  working  book  collection  of  fewer  than  100,000  volumes,  while  the 
presence  of  professional  schools  would  necessitate  large  additions  to  that  number. 
Yet  the  college  libraries  of  Nova  Scotia,  including  duplicates,  would  scarcely  amount 
to  so  many  if  combined.  Dalhousie,  the  largest  institution,  has  32,000  volumes  and 
no  professional  librarian. 

Last,  and  most  impoi-tant,  is  the  matter  of  professors'  salaries,  which  constitutes 
the  major  item  of  current  expense.  All  that  is  accomplished  in  any  university  is  done 
thru  the  agency  of  selected  men  and  women,  broadly  trained,  and  provided  with 
sufficient  leisure  and  compensation  to  permit  them  to  maintain  their  training  by 
means  of  travel  and  study.  This  cannot  be  done  to-day  with  a  scale  of  salaries  in  which 
the  maximum  falls  much  below  $6000.  In  the  six  institutions  under  consideration, 
however,  scattered  as  they  are,  the  advanced  work  is  done  in  little  groups  by  men 
receiving  maxima  of  from  $2500  to  $3500  (exceptionally  $5000),  and  that  only  as 
the  result  of  recent  inci'eases  for  which  the  capital  funds  have  not  always  been 
provided. 

To  seek  to  perpetuate  present  arrangements,  therefore,  is  foregone  defeat.  The 
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tendencies  to  concentration  because  of  large  capital  outlay  and  high  expenditure  for 
personnel  are  inherent,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  a  return  to  the  old  type  of  col- 
lege. Nearly  every  new  subject  of  instruction  that  is  organized  appears  presently  as 
a  field  for  expensive  laboratory  investigation  and  practice,  and  the  student  must  be 
where  his  tools  and  data  are. 

Possible  Forms  of  Reorganization 

If  cooperation  is  to  effect  new  and  better  results,  it  apparently  must  proceed  in  one 
of  the  three  following  ways : 

1.  Differentiation 

It  is  conceivable  that  something  might  be  accomplished  by  a  differentiation  of 
work  among  the  institutions  as  they  are.  Were  it  a  question  of  professional  schools, 
it  would  adjust  itself  naturally  in  this  fashion.  Applied  to  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  this 
principle  would  allow  to  each  college  an  identical  freshman  year,  after  which  the 
curricula  would  be  parceled  out,  one  college  taking  all  students  who  were  specializ- 
ing in  language  and  literature  and  giving  them  only  elementary  science  and  history, 
another  providing  similarly  for  the  social  sciences,  another  for  physical  sciences  and 
psychology,  and  so  forth.  More  or  less  duplication  would  still  occur,  but  each  college 
would  focus  its  major  resources  on  a  limited  field,  and  seek  to  provide  therein  the 
best  possible  instructors  and  equipment. 

Under  favorable  conditions  distribution  of  this  sort  might  prove  entirely  feasible, 
in  spite  of  the  violence  done  to  the  traditional  liberal  arts  curriculum.  But  in  the 
present  case,  in  addition  to  its  educational  novelty,  the  scheme  cuts  directly  across 
the  denominational  sympathies  of  each  institution ;  the  college  would  lose  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  its  organization  for  which  it  is  now  considered  to  exist,  and  could 
scarcely  maintain  itself  at  aU  on  such  a  neutral  basis.  Add  to  these  the  difficulties 
of  effecting  what  would  appear  to  all  to  be  an  equitable  division  of  subjects,  and  the 
plan  seems  unworkable. 

2.  Selection 

The  second  plan  can  hardly  be  called  cooperative  except  as  it  would  look  for- 
ward to  a  result  in  which  all  might  at  some  future  time  participate.  By  this  plan  the 
best-located,  most  promising  institution  should  be  selected  and  developed  thru  every 
possible  aid  and  assistance  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  educational  opportu- 
nities and  welfare  of  the  future  youth  of  the  provinces  should  be  placed  frankly  above 
the  mere  maintenance  of  an  equilibrium  among  existing  institutions. 

The  choice  of  a  school  for  this  purpose  is  not  difficult.  Dalhousie  University 
has  so  many  factors  in  its  favor  that  an  outside  observer  would  name  it  at  once,  and 
certainly,  as  with  Themistocles,  the  supporters  of  every  other  college  would  give  it 
second  place.  As  noted  above,  Dalhousie  stands  independent  of  secondary  attach- 
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ments.  By  virtue  of  this  single-mindedness  and  of  its  allied  professional  schools,  this 
college  presents  the  proportions  and  scale  of  a  true  university,  and  its  conception  is 
gradually  taking  shape  in  a  fashion  that  discloses  a  deep-lying  vitality.  Its  medical 
school  already  has  a  rarely  favorable  physical  organization  and  equipment;  and  its 
other  professional  schools — the  only  ones  virtually  in  the  three  provinces — merely 
await  development  along  lines  already  initiated.  Its  new  college  of  arts  and  sciences, 
which  is  the  core  of  any  real  university,  is  slowly  coming  into  view  on  an  ample  and 
dignified  plan  in  a  splendid  location. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  the  advantages  of  Halifax  as  a  location.  Objection 
is  directed  partly  against  its  inconvenient  situation  as  a  servant  of  all  three  prov- 
inces, and  partly  against  the  evils  of  a  considerable  maritime  city  as  a  home  for  col- 
lege youth. 

The  geographical  objection  is,  of  coui-se,  valid  primarily  with  relation  to  New 
Brunswick.  Sackville,  the  present  location  of  Mt.  Allison  University,  and  the  junc- 
tion point  for  Prince  Edward  Island,  would  be  more  generally  convenient;  yet,  on 
the  whole,  the  situation  of  Halifax  is  probably  no  worse  than  that  of  Albany  with 
reference  to  New  York  State.  If  Newfoundland  be  taken  into  account,  it  is  near 
the  geographical  centre  particularly  of  the  English-speaking  population.  Halifax  is 
beautifully  located,  is  known  the  world  over,  and  is  to-day  actually  the  focal  point, 
commercially  and  politically,  of  all  eastern  Canada  and,  to  some  extent,  of  New- 
foundland. It  is  the  largest  city  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  yet  none  too  large  for 
supplying  indispensable  clinical  facilities;  and  for  all  the  broader  relations  which 
a  university  centre  would  be  expected  to  maintain,  a  better  location  could  scarcely 
be  found. 

The  objection  on  the  gi'ounds  of  moral  conditions  in  Halifax  unquestionably  has 
some  validity,  precisely  as  the  same  consideration  may  be  urged  in  the  cases  of  Boston, 
Providence,  New  Haven,  New  York,  Montreal,  or  Toronto.  It  has  probably  been 
somewhat  exaggerated  in  the  case  of  Halifax,  inasmuch  as  it  furnishes  such  an  appeal- 
ing argument  in  favor  of  the  small-town  college.  Experience  in  the  United  States 
leads  one  to  believe  that  the  influences  to  which  a  student  is  subjected  depend  more 
upon  the  internal  morale  of  the  institution  itself  than  on  its  urban  or  rural  environ- 
ment. The  reputation  for  "toughness"  enjoyed  by  certain  colleges  located  in  rural 
districts  seems  ineradicable,  while  some  city  institutions  have  an  enviable  record.  The 
objection,  therefore,  seems  hardly  to  possess  serious  weight  as  a  determining  con- 
sideration. 

The  fundamental  weakness  of  this  second  plan  is  evident,  however,  and  would  be 
most  unfortunate  in  the  working  out.  Ignoring  all  other  institutions  and  their  sup- 
porting religious  bodies  or  provincial  constituencies,  such  a  course  would  magnify 
one  of  the  number,  actually  quite  undenominational,  but  for  reasons  already  stated, 
classed  by  the  public  as  Presbyterian,  and  until  very  recently  considered  as  simply 
one  of  a  group  of  similar  colleges.  Not  only  would  the  support  of  the  provincial  public 
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at  large  not  be  generally  secured :  much  of  it  would  be  definitely  alienated  for  a  long 
period  of  time  in  the  efforts  to  keep  up  competition,  and  the  growth  of  the  larger 
institution  would  be  by  so  much  the  more  retarded  and  difficult. 

Furthermore,  Dalhousie  University  is  less  representative  of  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces as  a  whole  than  any  of  the  others;  its  patronage  is  more  largely  confined  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Halifax.  Its  enlargement,  therefore,  would 
run  the  greater  risk  of  misinterpretation  as  municipal  aggrandizement  for  Halifax 
and  of  the  consequent  jealousy  of  country  against  the  city,  and  certainly  of  the  other 
provinces  as  against  Nova  Scotia.  This  ought  particularly  to  be  avoided.  The  city 
that  happens  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  a  real  solution  of  the  educational  problem  of 
the  three  provinces  should  be  made  to  feel  its  position  as  the  debtor  and  servant  of 
the  rest  rather  than  pose  as  a  "winner." 

3.  Confederation 

The  third  plan  involves  a  complete  reconstruction,  and  the  use  of  funds,  not  to 
strengthen  one  institution  at  the  expense  of  others,  but  to  bring  together  into  one 
new  organization  at  Halifax  several  institutions  with  their  endowments  and  equip- 
ment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  plan,  if  it  can  be  accomplished,  is  both  in  prin- 
ciple and  in  all  practical  respects  by  far  the  wisest  course  to  follow.  Such  a  result 
would  unify  the  support  of  the  entire  population  behind  an  association  which,  while 
achieving  every  important  result  of  educational  unity  and  excellence,  would  not  only 
permit  but  encourage  the  variety  and  wholesome  rivalry  at  present  characteristic  of 
the  different  groups,  and  would  make  full  use  of  the  admirable  moral  contributions 
for  which  they  are  now  justly  distinguished. 

At  the  same  time  the  total  result  of  such  a  combination  would  at  best  give  but  a 
fair-sized  organization,  even  in  case  all  the  institutions  named  were  to  participate. 
The  arts  college  and  the  five  or  six  professional  schools  might  together  number  1600 
students —  a  small  university  in  modem  terms,  which  should  allay  all  feai-s  that  "small 
college"  excellence  was  being  sacrificed  to  "mere  bigness."  Furthermore,  the  popula- 
tion which  would  feed  the  institution  is  clearly  limited,  and  would  not  justify  expec- 
tations for  a  large  university,  however  celebrated  it  might  become.  Add  to  this  the 
distiibution  of  a  thousand  arts  students  among  five  distinct  colleges,  a^  described 
below,  and  one  arrives  at  a  setting  wherein  quadity  rather  than  size  must  be  the  factor 
on  which  a  wide  future  reputation  may  rest. 

Several  general  considerations  favor  the  main  idea  of  this  proposal  apart  from  its 
inherent  educational  desirability.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  afford  centralized 
educational  opportunities  for  the  people  of  the  provinces  was  the  chief  motive  in 
Lord  Dalhousie's  mind  in  establishing  Dalhousie  University  in  1818  as  a  protest 
against  the  denominational  exclusiveness  of  King's  College.  On  repeated  occasions 
since  that  date  serious  attempts  have  been  made  to  amalgamate  these  two  institutions. 
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Altho  the  weight  of  opinion  on  both  sides  has  generally  appeared  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  union,  some  mischance  has  blocked  the  merger.  On  these  occasions  Dalhousie  has 
figured  as  the  prospective  host,  and  has  offered  such  generous  terms  of  participation 
that,  as  was  discovered  by  repeated  interviews,  the  college  has  actually  educated  her 
alumni  and  friends  to  the  unselfish  and  far-sighted  view  that  Dalhousie  would  undergo 
almost  any  sacrifice  of  prestige,  control,  and  even  of  name,  if  thereby  the  educa- 
tional facilities  of  the  province  could  be  placed  upon  a  permanently  satisfactory  and 
well-ordered  foundation. 

So  far  as  could  be  unofficially  .'discovered,  the  attitude  of  the  college —  board  of 
governors,  faculty,  and  alumni — is  the  same  to-day.  Moreover,  this  periodic  agita- 
tion throughout  the  history  of  the  province  has  kept  steadily  before  all  educational 
institutions  the  obvious  merits  of  cooperation  and,  where  possible,  of  consolidation. 
This  attitude  of  mind  bore  fruit  in  1907,  when,  as  has  been  related,  the  colleges 
agreed  upon  a  common  pre-engineering  course,  and  abandoned  fiirther  operations 
in  that  field  to  the  Nova  Scotia  Technical  College. 

Another  stimulus  to  sentiment  favorable  to  combination  has  been  the  similar  solu- 
tions worked  out  both  at  Toronto  and  Manitoba.  These  successful  illustrations  of 
cooperation  are  familiar  everywhere  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  are  frequently 
cited — usually  with  regret  that  something  of  the  kind  has  not  been  brought  about 
there  where  it  is  admitted  that,  in  their  present  state,  some  of  the  institutions  are 
having  a  painful  struggle  for  existence. 

Still  another  favorable  factor  is  the  prospective  denominational  union  already 
referred  to  between  the  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Congregationalists.  As  Mt. 
Allison  conducts  a  school  of  theology,  a  merger  of  the  religious  bodies  would  make 
it  natural  to  combine  this  school  with  Presbyterian  College  now  affiliated  with  Dal- 
housie. And  even  should  the  denominations  not  combine,  a  joint  theological  faculty 
such  as  operates  at  McGiU  University  could  probably  be  arranged  to  tlie  satisfaction 
of  both  groups. 

General  Procedure  in  Carrying  Out  this  Plan 

A  successful  organization  for  carrying  out  the  proposed  combination  could  prob- 
ably be  effected  in  more  than  one  way.  A  detailed  program  would  require  the  careful 
consideration  of  all  the  interests  involved  from  many  points  of  view.  It  is  clearly  not 
the  function  of  this  study  to  present  such  a  program.  It  is  desirable,  however,  tliat 
at  least  one  plan  of  procedure  be  indicated  with  sufficient  definiteness  to  show  that 
the  undertaking  is  practicable  and  convenient.  The  plan  of  action  outlined  below 
is  suggested,  therefore,  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  wholly  provisional.  Simple 
as  the  idea  is,  there  are  few  precedents  by  which  one  may  be  guided,  and  practically 
all  features  should  be  subject  to  revision  and  adjustment  by  negotiation  among  the 
institutions. 

By  way  of  preface  it  should  be  said  that  much  might  conceivably  be  accomplished 
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thru  the  initial  action  of  Dalhousie  University.  Were  this  institution  to  take  care- 
ful thought  in  working  out  attractive  terms  whereby  other  colleges  could  eissociate 
themselves  with  her,  the  development  might  ensue  more  naturally  than  by  the  revo- 
lutionary process  implied  in  the  plan  which  follows.  This  would  be  the  natural  course 
in  case  but  one  or  two  colleges  should  unite.  If  all  of  the  institutions  should  under- 
take to  federate,  a  reorganization  would  undoubtedly  be  the  simplest  procedure. 
What  follows  is  offered  in  view  of  the  latter  possibility. 

A  new  university  organization  might  be  erected  that  would  constitute  the  central 
body  of  common  interests  with  which  confederation  or  affiliation  of  semi-independ- 
ent institutions  might  be  effected.  So  far  as  any  existing  institutions  are  concerned, 
this  new  entity  should  consist  in  an  association  on  equal  terms  of  the  higher  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  five  prominent  religious  groups,  together  with  persons  quali- 
fied to  act  in  behalf  of  the  public  at  large,  and  it  should  be  prepared  to  admit  the 
institutional  representative  of  any  other  acceptable  body  that  might  prove  capable 
of  maintaining  a  satisfactory  collegiate  organization. 

The  name  of  this  new  association  would  depend  on  circumstances.  Should  all  of 
the  component  institutions  propose  to  maintain  themselves  as  coordinate  colleges, 
the  central  unifying  body  might  be  termed  the  "University  of  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces," or  assume  some  name  equally  representative  of  eastern  Canada. 

The  constituent  elements  of  the  new  university  would  be  the  university  itself,  in 
its  strictly  university  capacity,  and  presumably  the  following  colleges :  Acadia,  Dal- 
housie, King's,  Mt.  Allison,  New  Brunswick,  and  St.  Francis  Xavier's,  each  represent- 
ing the  university  now  bearing  that  name.  The  inclusion  of  Dalhousie  as  a  college 
in  this  gi-oup  would  rest  upon  the  assumption  that  it  would  represent  the  Presby- 
terians. This  would  scarcely  accord  either  with  the  history  or  the  present  status  of 
Dalhousie,  and  a  diflFerent  arrangement  whereby  Presbyterian  College  should  assume 
that  function  might  prove  desirable.  After  the  salient  features  of  the  plan  have  been 
pointed  out,  the  question  of  Dalhousie's  part  therein,  and  also  that  of  the  University 
of  New  Bninswick,  will  be  discussed  more  fully. 

For  the  purposes  of  confederation  in  a  firm  and  effective  union  the  authorities  of 
each  constituent  college  should  agree  (1)  during  the  period  of  confederation  to  hold 
in  abeyance  the  degree-granting  powers  of  that  college  except  in  theology,  allowing 
this  prerogative  only  to  the  university  acting  in  behalf  of  the  entire  group,  altho  the 
name  of  the  college  as  well  as  that  of  the  university  might  appear  on  the  diploma; 
(2)  to  cooperate  in  every  possible  manner  whereby  the  facilities  and  instruction  offered 
by  each  college  may  be  suitably  chosen,  and  may  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  all  the 
others,  to  the  end  that  superior  instruction  may  be  economically  administered  for 
the  advantage  of  all  concerned. 

The  government  of  the  new  university  might  be  vested  in  a  board  of  governors 
consisting  of  the  president  of  the  university  ex  officio  and  seventeen  persons  not 
otherwise  connected  with  the  university.  The  board  of  governors  of  each  of  the  con- 
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stituent  colleges  representing  a  religious  denomination  should  name  one  member. 
ITie  remaining  twelve  members  should  be  named  on  invitation  in  the  charter:  five 
by  the  associated  alumni  of  aJl  the  colleges,  three  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council  of  Nova  Scotia,  two  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, one  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  one 
by  the  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  Newfoundland.  The  initial  member- 
ship might  be  the  choice  of  a  special  committee,  to  serve  until  the  provinces  should 
take  official  action  both  in  the  selection  of  representatives  and  in  the  support  of  the 
university.  In  event  of  failure  of  any  of  the  foregoing  authorities  to  act,  the  choice 
should  devolve  upon  the  board  itself  as  constituted  at  the  time  the  vacancy  occurs, 
and  it  should  make  its  selection  from  the  various  provinces  as  indicated  above. 

The  board  of  governors  of  Dalhousie  University  should  relinquish  to  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  new  university  all  rights,  title,  and  control  in  the  professional 
schools  now  conducted  by  Dalhousie  University,  together  with  such  endowments,  the 
income  of  which  has  hitherto  been  devoted  to  their  support.  It  should  also  relinquish 
similarly  all  right  and  title  in  all  of  its  buildings  and  property  except  the  two  dor- 
mitories. On  the  other  hand,  the  respective  colleges  represented  by  their  existing 
boards  of  governors  should  retain  in  full  their  present  endowments,  and  such  property 
as  they  may  possess  or  acquire  for  use  as  student  residences,  chapels,  or  for  instruction 
in  such  subjects  as  may  be  arranged  with  the  university.  All  library  facilities  and 
valuable  apparatus  for  instruction  in  univei"sity  subjects  should,  of  course,  be  turned 
over  to  the  university  for  joint  use. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  university  to  provide  for 
and  administer  the  finances  and  all  the  projjerty  and  physical  equipment  of  the  uni- 
versity; to  appoint  all  administrative  officers,  all  professors  and  other  teachers  in  the 
university  faculties,  and  all  employees  necessary  for  the  operation  or  maintenance 
of  the  university;  to  confirm  the  appointment  of  collegiate  appointees  giving  in- 
struction in  more  than  one  college  of  the  university ;  to  fix  a  schedule  of  academic 
titles  and  of  uniform  minimum  salaries  for  all  faculties  and  departments  both  of  the 
colleges  and  of  the  university;  to  act  on  the  proposal  of  the  university  senate  to  es- 
tablish, reorganize,  or  eliminate  such  faculties  and  departments  in  the  university  as 
may  seem  desirable,  subject  to  its  understanding  with  the  several  colleges;  to  provide 
for  the  confederation  or  affiliation  of  other  schools  or  colleges;  to  fix  all  charges  for 
tuition  and  all  fees  payable  by  students  in  the  university  or  by  students  receiving 
instmction  in  more  than  one  college. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  resp^tive  colleges,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  responsibilities  in  connection  with  their  local  secondary  institutions, 
to  hold  and  administer  all  endowments  and  other  property  of  their  colleges  at  Hali- 
feix;  to  appoint  all  administrative  officers,  professors,  and  other  teachers,  and  all 
necessary  employees  of  the  college,  subject  only  to  confirmation  by  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  university  in  the  case  of  such  teachers  as  may  give  instmction  also  to 
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students  from  or  in  other  colleges;  thru  the  faculty  and  administrative  officers  of 
the  college  fully  to  control  and  regulate  the  activities,  discipline,  and  residential  life 
of  all  students  enrolled  in  the  college;  to  promote  the  purposes  of  the  common  uni- 
versity organization  by  studying  its  general  operation  and  making  representations 
to  the  university  board  for  improvements,  by  increasing  collegiate  endowments  and 
equipment  both  for  its  own  and  for  the  general  good,  and  by  ensuring  for  the  col- 
lege the  moral  support  throughout  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  the  religious  denomi- 
nation represented. 

There  should  be  an  executive  council  at  the  head  of  the  academic  administration. 
It  should  consist  of  the  president  of  the  university,  the  deans  of  the  several  faculties, 
and  the  presidents  of  the  constituent  colleges. 

There  should  be  a  university  senate  consisting  of  the  president,  the  heads  of  col- 
leges, the  deans  of  the  several  faculties,  and  of  all  such  teachers  in  each  faculty  as 
enjoy  full  professorial  rank.  This  body  should  deal  with  all  questions  of  general  aca- 
demic policy,  with  the  approval  and  granting  of  all  degrees,  with  the  establishment 
of  new  faculties  or  departments,  and  with  such  other  questions  concerning  the  welfare 
of  the  university  as  may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  board,  or  presented  bv  any  of  the 
faculties. 

The  legislative  authority  of  the  first  instance  should  be  the  faculty,  consisting  in 
each  case  of  the  entire  professorial  staff  of  the  particular  faculty  in  question,  whether 
of  arts,  of  dentistry,  of  medicine,  of  law,  or  of  phannacy.  It  should  be  presided  over  by 
the  president  of  the  university.  Lecturers  and  instructors  should  be  members  of  their 
appropriate  faculties,  but  without  votes. 

The  faculty  of  arts,  under  this  plan,  would  consist  of  two  groups  of  persons :  first, 
those  appointed  and  supported  by  the  university;  and  second,  those  appointed  and 
supported  by  the  several  federating  colleges.  However,  with  the  exception  of  this 
distinction  in  the  matter  of  appointment,  support,  and  responsibility,  these  two 
groups  should  coalesce  perfectly  in  one  fticulty  organization.  The  president  of  the 
university,  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  and  the  presidents  of  the  constituent  col- 
leges should  compose  the  council  of  the  faculty  of  arts  by  which  matters  should  be 
prepared  for  reference  to  the  faculty  for  action,  and  to  which  mattei-s  might  be  re- 
ferred by  faculty  action  for  further  investigation  or  for  execution. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  to  be  offered  in  the  faculty  of  arts  should  be  divided 
into  three  groups.  In  the  first  group  should  be  placed  such  subjects  as  are  definitely  and 
permanently  to  be  allocated  to  the  colleges,  and  to  be  taught  by  college  appointees 
who  are  approved  by  the  university  in  case  they  give  instruction  also  to  students  of 
other  colleges.  Such  might  well  be  English,  French,  German,  Greek,  history,  Latin, 
and  philosophy  (except  psychology  and  education).  In  the  second  group  should  be 
listed  such  subjects  as  are  definitely  to  be  regarded  as  university  subjects:  for  exam- 
ple, astronomy,  biology,  chemistry,  education,  geology,  physics, and  psychology.  These 
would  be  taught  by  university  appointees  at  university  expense.  A  third  group  would 
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consist  of  such  subjects  as  might  be  offered  by  instructors  appointed  either  by  the 
colleges  or  by  the  university,  and  would  include  mathematics,  the  social  sciences,  the 
less  familiar  languages,  and  so  forth. 

Owing  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  funds  among  the  colleges  themselves,  and  be- 
tween the  colleges  and  the  university  proper,  the  actual  allocation  of  certain  depart- 
ments of  instruction  could  be  determined  only  by  conditions  as  they  might  develop, 
and  would  be  subject  to  change.  At  the  outset  the  resources  of  the  colleges  would 
probably  be  considerably  in  excess  of  those  of  the  university.  They  would  therefore 
support  a  proportionately  large  amount  of  the  instruction.  As  the  university  acquired 
either  endowment  or  additional  income  from  the  provinces,  more  of  the  instruction 
could  be  taken  over  by  its  appointees,  and  the  colleges  be  by  so  much  relieved. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  each  college  be  able  to  provide  most  of  the  instruction 
for  its  own  freshmen  within  its  own  walls.  In  the  junior  and  senior  years,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  limited  enrolment  in  each  college  would  make  it  indispensable  that  prac- 
tically all  courses,  certainly  all  honors  courses,  be  jointly  administered,  and  that  each 
college  adopt  a  limited  field  in  which  its  own  resources  would  count  to  the  best  advan- 
tage for  the  service  of  the  entire  group.  Thus  Mt.  Allison,  for  example,  while  having 
perhaps  one  freshman  subject  taught  by  a  person  with  the  rank  of  instructor,  would 
have  assistant  or  associate  professors  for  the  freshman  classes  in  several  subjects,  altho 
it  might  support  teachers  of  full  professorial  rank  only  in  two  or  three.  Other  col- 
leges would  specialize  in  other  departments,  so  that  somewhere  on  the  campus,  either 
provided  by  a  college  or  supported  by  the  university,  a  student  could  be  sure  of  find- 
ing the  varied  offering  of  a  genuine  university  presented  in  an  adequate  manner.  The 
sophomore  year  would  furnish  a  natural  transition  from  this  largely  intra-mural  col- 
legiate regime  of  the  firet  year  to  the  largely  extra-mural  organization  of  the  later 
years. 

The  means  for  securing  this  constant  interchange  of  service,  not  only  between  the 
colleges  and  the  university,  but  between  the  colleges  themselves,  must  rest  with  the 
faculty  of  arts  as  a  whole,  in  which  the  greatest  possible  solidarity  of  feeling  and 
action  should  be  sought.  The  faculty  as  a  whole  would,  of  course,  be  responsible  for  the 
standards  and  procedure  in  all  examinations  for  credit  counting  toward  a  university 
degree,  and  would  exercise  the  same  careful  supervision  over  the  entire  curriculum. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  confederation  plan  as  it  operates  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  will  observe  a  marked  difference  between  that  system  and  the  scheme 
here  set  forth.  There  a  great  central  provincial  university  bears  the  chief  burden  of 
expense.  The  colleges,  each  teaching  a  few  subjects  only  and  retaining  all  the  stu- 
dent fees,  have  attached  themselves,  not  all  at  one  time,  but  one  by  one  at  various 
dates,  to  the  central  body.  There  has  been  comparatively  little  interchange  of  work 
between  the  colleges  because  of  their  independent  organization  and  traditions,  altho 
the  curriculum  is  supervised  with  scrupulous  care  by  joint  faculty  action.  Then,  too, 
the  qualifications  and  compensation  of  instructors  are  regulated  by  each  college  for 
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itself.  The  university  and  university  college  have  always  paid  better  salaries  than 
the  other  colleges,  often  appointing  men  from  other  collegiate  staffs.  Such  conditions 
are  a  barrier  to  prompt  and  even  interchange  of  instruction  where  small  classes,  espe- 
cially in  honors  courses,  would  make  an  interchange  very  profitable.  Moreover',  in  the 
desire  to  leave  each  college  as  free  as  possible  from  what  might  be  considered  to  be 
interference, no  agency  has  been  devised  to  require  or  even  suggest  coordinated  action; 
it  is  left  wholly  to  departmental  initiative,  and  depends  largely  upon  the  personal 
relations  existing  within  the  department  concerned. 

It  is  clear  that  the  situation  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  is  wholly  different.  Here, 
altho  the  provinces  will  doubtless  aid,  no  provincial  university  exists.  Another  policy 
must  control,  therefore,  at  least  at  the  outset,  if  a  group  of  small  and  comparatively 
weak  colleges  are  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  economy  and  efficiency  in  offering  a 
high  grade  of  instruction.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  faculty  of  arts,  shared  as  it 
would  be  by  several  different  colleges,  should  be  a  unit  in  action  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  sound  results.  For  this  reason  a  uniform  minimum  salary  schedule  effective 
for  all  grades  of  instruction  in  all  colleges,  as  well  as  in  the  university,  is  a  sine  qiia 
rum.  With  such  a  basis  of  personnel,  committees  of  the  faculty,  or  the  council  of  the 
faculty  of  arts,  could,  with  intelligence  and  good  will,  easily  work  out  an  acceptable 
scheme  of  joint  operation  that  would  use  the  resources  of  each  college  and  of  the 
university  to  the  utmost  at  a  common  standard  of  excellence.  Without  this  provision 
one  college  or  another  might  readily  attempt  to  cover  a  wide  field  with  many  ill-paid 
teachers  and  bring  the  whole  undertaking  into  disrepute. 

As  has  been  suggested  in  citing  the  practice  at  Toronto,  the  contemplated  arrange- 
ment would  prove  particularly  effective  in  handling  a  genuine  honors  curriculum. 
This  is  one  of  the  precious  features  of  English  and  Canadian  universities  that  should 
constantly  be  held  uppermost  in  planning  new  departures  in  higher  education.  With- 
out the  means  for  making  this  aspect  of  the  work  successful  in  paramount  fashion  a 
small  university  organization  would  be  weak  indeed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  suggested  arrangement  of  studies  leaves  each  college 
free  to  offer  privately,  for  its  own  group,  what  courses  it  will.  These  would  presum- 
ably be  special  courses  in  religion  or  theology,  and  in  these  departments  each  college 
would  retain  its  original  degree-conferring  power. 

The  fact  that  a  well-financed  provincial  university,  which  is  the  main  feature  of 
the  Toronto  plan,  does  not  as  yet  exist  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  would  necessitate 
somewhat  different  financial  arrangements  if  a  group  of  colleges  were  to  come  together 
there.  The  colleges  themselves  would  scarcely  be  so  well  endowed  as  to  admit  of  sac- 
rificing any  considerable  portion  of  their  funds  to  a  central  institution.  It  would  be 
of  great  importance,  however,  that  the  central  organization  should  take  on  form  and 
weight  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  that  its  support  of  the  professional  schools,  and 
of  the  more  expensive  forms  of  instruction  in  the  college  of  arts,  might  be  ample 
and  convincing. 
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To  assist  in  this  development,  all  student  fees  for  tuition  or  incidentals  should 
probably  be  collected  by  the  university.  To  these  would  be  added  such  payments  as 
might  arise  from  annual  appropriations  out  of  public  funds,  together  with  income 
from  the  endowments  already  accumulating  for  the  professional  schools.  Further 
endowments  from  public  or  private  sources  would  very  properly  be  expected. 

By  this  arrangement  the  colleges  would  be  confined  to  their  endowments  for  operat- 
ing revenue.  This  would  always  be  fixed  and  predictable  in  amount,  and  would  mea- 
sure exactly  the  extent  to  which  a  particular  college  could  participate  in  the  general 
enterprise.  Residence  halls  would  be  conducted  at  some  slight  profit,  and  expenses  for 
fuel,  light,  and  service  in  a  limited  establishment  would  be  comparatively  small,  these 
obligations  falling  more  heavily  upon  the  university.  Costs  of  collegiate  administra- 
tion should  be  much  reduced.  Here,  too,  the  university  would  bear  the  major  load. 
Enrolment  being  of  no  immediate  concern,  collegiate  presidents,  from  being  general 
business  promoters  and  drummers-up  of  students,  could  resume  their  proper  task 
— the  education  of  their  charges,  and  the  old-time  teaching  college-president  would 
return.  The  bulk  of  collegiate  endowment  would  therefore  be  invested  directly  in 
teachers  on  a  standard  scale  of  minimum  salaries,  uniform  for  all  colleges.  The  com- 
pensation of  this  group  could  go  as  far  above  the  minimum  as  desired,  and  the  real 
emulation  between  college  and  college  would  consist  in  the  relative  quality  of  the 
staffs  which  they  maintained. 

Effect  of  the  Plan  on  Student  Organisation 

Pursuant  to  this  plan  of  combination,  each  of  the  several  colleges  would  erect  at 
Halifax,  on  or  near  the  new  university  campus,  one  or  more  student  residences  and  a 
suite  of  classrooms,  either  separate  or  attached  to  the  residence  and  including  a  chapel 
or  small  auditorium.  Here  the  students  of  that  group  would  be  housed  in  intimate 
personal  contact  with  one  another  and  with  several  resident  instructors  or  professors 
whom  they  would  meet  at  least  in  freshman  subjects;  in  subsequent  yeai-s  they  would 
meet  instructors  in  other  collegiate  faculties  as  well,  and  in  the  subjects  taught  only 
by  the  university,  they  would  meet  members  of  the  university  faculty,  as  already  ex- 
plained. Dalhousie  College,  or  its  equivalent,  would  be  organized  in  the  same  fashion 
as  the  others;  consequently  every  student  in  arts  and  sciences  would  be  enrolled  in 
one  of  the  colleges,  and  would  remain  there  until  graduation,  unless  he  should  earlier 
enter  one  of  the  professional  schools. 

This  plan  of  student  organization  is  nothing  but  an  adaptation  of  the  English 
system,  and  is  essentially  the  plan  that  is  partially  in  operation  in  Toronto.  It  is 
suggested  likewise  by  the  present  arrangements  of  Dalhousie  with  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege, which  have  been  already  described.  The  great  advantage  of  the  scheme  is  that 
it  breaks  up  an  otherwise  unwieldy  mass  of  students  into  coherent  groups  with  an  in- 
ternal organization,  leadership,  and  loyalty  of  their  own.  In  the  huge  institutions  of 
the  United  States  the  student  is  completely  adrift  and  unattached  from  the  begin- 
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ning  of  his  course,  save  for  the  formal  ties  that  connect  him  with  the  registrar,  the 
bursar,  or  the  dean.  Hence  the  demand  for  the  "small  college,"  where  the  group  is 
restricted  and  faculty  contact  is  more  effective.  Hence,  also,  the  attempt  to  bring 
together  certain  classes  within  the  great  universities,  as  in  the  freshman  and  senior 
dormitories  at  Harvard;  or  to  provide  intimate  personal  relationships,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceptorial system  at  Princeton.  In  every  large  institution  this  problem  is  acute,  and 
nowhere  in  America  has  a  completely  satisfactory  solution  been  worked  out. 

The  underlying  basis  of  the  division  proposed  would  be  denominational,  but  there 
would  be  no  religious  tests  or  restrictions,  either  for  students  or  for  teachers,  beyond 
those  at  present  found  in  the  several  colleges,  while  the  religious  background  would 
undoubtedly  supply  a  general  atmosphere  that  would  be  far  more  wholesome  than 
the  bare  dormitory  or  boarding-house  life  of  most  large  colleges.  This  is  the  best 
answer  to  those  who  object  to  the  evils  of  a  city  for  young  college  students;  the  plan 
suggested  would  enrol  the  student  in  what  would  be  virtually  a  high-minded  college 
fraternity,  where  the  influences  would  be  predominantly  fine. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  other  basis  of  differentiation  that  would  be 
nearly  tis  successful,  especially  in  Canada,  and  in  this  portion  of  Canada,  as  the  re- 
ligious cleavage  of  the  various  denominations.  The  English  colleges  have  come  up  as 
natural  growths  thru  generations  of  history,  which  have  given  each  college  its  peculiar 
traditions.  To  divide  students  arbitrarily  or  on  the  basis  of  their  curricula  and  trust 
to  time  to  breed  traditions  has  not  proved  especially  successful  where  it  has  been 
tried.  But  the  denominational  appeal  is  genuine,  and  is  rooted  in  the  family  tradi- 
tions of  each  student,  while  containing  nothing  to  conflict  with  a  sound  education 
suitable  for  all.  Indeed,  this  compatibility  is  so  plain  and  so  prized  by  the  colleges 
that,  as  one  goes  about  among  them,  it  is  especially  pointed  out  how  many  students 
and  faculty  members  there  are  of  other  denominations  than  that  by  which  the  par- 

dlar  college  is  supported. 

It  is  probably  necessary,  however,  that  segregation  on  this  basis  be  supplemented 
by  a  definite  organization  and  a  body  of  instructors.  Wesley  College,  Winnipeg, 
attempted  for  a  time  to  dispense  with  its  own  instructors  except  for  theology,  and 
to  depend  wholly  on  the  University  of  Manitoba,  but  it  was  soon  threatened  with 
extinction,  and  returned  to  the  other  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege at  Halifax  has  performed  an  admirable  service  for  many  years  with  little  more, 
besides  theology,  than  its  college  residence. 

Relation  of  the  Present  Institutions  to  Confederation 

The  hospitable  attitude  of  Dalhousie  University  toward  the  general  principle  of 
the  suggested  reorganization  has  already  been  noted.  In  spite  of  the  extraordinary 
sacrifice  involved,  that  institution  appears  inclined  to  abide  by  its  long-established 
principles  and  to  place  itself  at  the  disposal  of  a  joint  enterprise,  even  tho  it  be  rele- 
gated to  a  much  restricted  status. 
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The  practical  working  out  of  the  plan,  however,  might  involve  a  Dalhousie,  thus 
reduced  in  scope  solely  to  a  college,  in  serious  difficulties.  It  would  be  the  expecta- 
tion of  each  associated  college  to  build  itself  up  thru  appeal  to  its  own  religious  con- 
stituency, and  the  needs  of  the  university  would  attract  the  gifts  of  those  who  might 
prefer  to  assist  all  alike,  without  denominational  preference.  Now  the  Presbyterians 
of  the  provinces  have  never  been  pledged  to  the  support  of  Dalhousie  University, 
which,  in  spite  of  occasional  apparent  lapses,  has  stood  throughout  a  century  com- 
mitted to  an  undenominational  form  of  education.  The  Presbyterian  body  might  con- 
ceivably prefer  under  the  new  conditions  to  revive  in  their  own  Presbyterian  College 
which  they  now  support,  the  arts  instruction  abandoned  in  1863,  and  to  federate 
it  with  the  new  organization.  The  equipment  for  such  a  purpose  is  already  in  full 
operation  at  Pine  Hill.  Or  in  case  the  proposed  denominational  union  is  soon  achieved, 
both  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Methodists  would  naturally  concentrate  their  support 
on  Mt.  Allison. 

Either  of  these  events  would  leave  Dalhousie  without  a  constituency  in  case  the 
other  institutions  came  into  the  agreement.  It  might  thrive  for  a  time  because  of  the 
loyalty  of  its  alumni  and  the  attendance  of  students  who  were  either  without  denom- 
inational affiliation,  or  whose  church  was  not  represented  in  the  collegiate  group. 
But  as  the  other  colleges  grew,  it  might  be  —  indeed,  would  naturally  be — seriously 
undermined.  Such  a  fate  would  not  only  be  distressing  to  Dalhousie  students  and 
alumni;  it  would  be  regretted  by  all  patriotic  Canadians  who  have  taken  a  just  pride 
in  the  national  and  international  distinction  that  this  old  college  has  won. 

The  alternative  that  suggests  itself  may  or  may  not  appeal  to  the  desires  of  those 
most  concerned;  to  an  outside  observer  it  would  appear  appropriate.  If,  in  order 
to  make  possible  a  successful  university  development  in  the  provinces  which  it  has 
faithfully  served,  Dalhousie  University,  as  it  exists  at  present,  is  willing  to  give  up 
grounds,  buildings,  and  financial  resources  to  a  completely  reconstituted  government, 
representative  of  other  institutions  and  of  the  public  at  large,  it  would  seem  to  be 
eminently  fitting  that  at  least  the  old  name  be  preserved  as  a  memorial  of  past 
achievement.  Dalhousie  as  a  college  may  prefer  to  disappear  completely  in  the  new 
order,  allowing  the  strictly  collegiate  organization  of  the  undergraduate  body  to 
devolve  upon  those  institutions  whose  supporters  can  pledge  their  continued  main- 
tenance. In  that  case  it  would  be  a  well-deserved  tribute  if  the  distinctive  university 
structure  that  may  be  created  should  bear  the  Dalhousie  name,  representing  as  it 
would  that  common  service  to  all  for  which  in  principle  Dalhousie  College  was  origi- 
nally established. 

At  the  other  institutions  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  predict  what  action  would 
be  taken  were  the  matter  formally  to  come  before  the  college  authorities.  Judging 
from  impressions  gathered  during  the  visits  made,  the  proposal  would  everywhere  re- 
ceive careful  and  sympathetic  study,  and  would  be  detennined  by  generous  motives 
seeking  the  good  of  the  whole  rather  than  that  solely  of  the  particular  group. 
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There  probably  has  been  no  time  in  the  past  when  the  physical  situation  at  the 
different  colleges  was  more  favorable  than  now  to  some  radical  change.  At  both  King's 
and  Acjidia  the  main  building  has  recently  been  wiped  out  by  fire,  and  at  Mt.  Alli- 
son new  buildings  are  imperative  if  the  college  is  to  thrive.  At  aU  three  a  laborious 
campaign  for  funds  must  be  carried  on  before  the  needs  can  be  met,  yet  King's  and 
Mt.  Allison  have  just  appealed  to  their  constituencies  with  the  result  that  little  more 
would  probably  be  forthcoming  for  their  present  objectives.  On  the  other  hand,  St. 
Francis  Xavier's  has  raised  half  a  million  in  small  amounts  without  much  difficulty, 
and  could  probably  find  as  much  more;  and  the  prospects  for  Acadia's  expected  effort 
to  raise  a  million  are  bright.  Whatever  the  results  of  these  devoted  struggles,  the  in- 
stitutions remain  relatively  the  same  after  as  before;  the  road  they  are  traveling  is 
interminable. 

The  organization  of  the  four  outlying  colleges,  which  under  present  circumstances 
is  so  plainly  detrimental  to  true  collegiate  work,  is  an  asset  rather  than  otherwise 
when  a  removal  of  the  collegiate  department  is  contemplated.  The  academies  and 
"Ladies'  Seminaries  "  are  flourishing,  and  would  at  once  find  great  advantage  in  pos- 
session of  the  college  buildings  and  equipment.  Moreover,  most  of  these  schools  are 
profitable  financially,  and  could  afford  to  pay  the  colleges  something  for  their  former 
quarters.  Their  curriculum  should  immediately  be  extended  to  include  the  twelfth 
grade,  which  is  now  the  freshman  college  year,  as  this  in  turn  is  made  prerequisite  for 
the  university. 

With  the  wise  organization  of  such  schools  in  the  shape  of  vigorous  secondary 
institutes,  new  opportunities  would  appear  that  now  find  no  place.  There  is  need 
throughout  the  provinces  for  well-managed  centres  of  elementary  agriculture  for  stu- 
dents whom  the  central  agricultural  college  cannot  reach.  These  schools  all  have 
farms,  and  could  do  such  work  well.  St.  Francis  Xavier's,  at  Antigonish,  has  proved 
the  feasibility  of  adult  courses  of  non-collegiate  grade  in  a  variety  of  subjects,  and 
has  shown  the  demand  for  them.  Institute  centres  like  these,  scattered  over  the 
provinces,  would  be  admirably  suited  to  this  and  other  types  of  regional  community 
education.  They  would  be  in  constant  and  intimate  contact  with  a  first-class  uni- 
versity staff  at  Halifax,  and  the  interchange  of  personnel  in  lectures  and  conference 
should  be  stimulating  to  both. 

Confederation  would  soon  prove,  therefore,  not  that  the  denomination  had  lost 
or  merged  its  college,  but  that,  instead  of  one  second-rate  institution  of  mixed  char- 
acter, it  now  had  under  its  control  two  institutions,  each  with  a  clean-cut  pui-pose, 
and  both  of  them  first  class.  Because  of  local  traditions  the  local  institute  would  as 
before  serve  as  the  rallying-place  for  the  collective  life  of  the  denomination.  But  as 
time  went  on  it  would  take  equal  or  greater  pride  in  the  fact  that  it  was  maintain- 
ing close  at  hand  a  genuine  collegiate  organization  loyal  to  its  own  ideals,  interests, 
and  traditions,  where  its  youth  could  receive  an  education  unexcelled  elsewhere  in 
Canada  or  in  the  United  States. 
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For  it  is  a  fact  that,  so  far  as  tried,  the  effect  of  confederation  has  been  to  stimu- 
late, clarify,  and  conserve  the  denominational  ideal  and  vigor  in  its  college  rather 
than  to  weaken  it.  The  experience  of  the  federated  colleges  at  Toronto  has  been  that 
membership  in  an  adequately  supported,  going  concern  of  high  standing  has  increased 
their  vitality,  their  wealth,  and  their  students,  and,  best  of  all,  by  eliminating  the 
constant  struggle  for  funds,  has  enabled  them  to  labor  freely  for  the  ideals  that  sin- 
cere religion  is  trying  to  incorporate  in  education. 

The  best  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  denominational  college  lies  in  its  endeavor 
to  surround  intellectual  life  with  the  high  aspirations  and  illuminated  motives  that 
true  religion  is  capable  of  generating.  What  greater  wisdom,  then,  than  for  a  group 
of  such  colleges  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  to  combine  this  service  with  an  edu- 
cation of  unquestionable  breadth  and  character? 

Nova  Scotia  Technical  College 

In  event  of  combination  at  Halifax,  it  would  be  a  natural  step  for  the  provincial 
government  to  turn  over  to  the  new  university  the  Nova  Scotia  Technical  College, 
which  would  then  become  the  nucleus  of  the  college  of  applied  science.  The  college 
has  a  commodious  and  well-equipped  plant,  and  would  gain  by  more  intimate  con- 
nection with  its  basic  sciences. 


Confederation  Outside  of  Nova  Scotia 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  all  of  the  institutions  which,  by  virtue  of  private  endow- 
ments, could  enter  into  such  a  plan  as  has  been  proposed,  have  been  located  in  Nova 
Scotia  or  very  near  it,  inasmuch  as  this  fact  tends  to  give  the  plan  a  merely  provin- 
cial aspect  instead  of  emphasizing  the  inter-provincial  features  that  really  exist  and 
should  be  made  conspicuous.  With  the  exception  of  Dalhousie,  all  of  the  colleges  in 
question  draw  students  in  considerable  proportions  from  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  and  Newfoundland :  Acadia,  31  per  cent;  King's,  29  per  cent;  Mt.  Allison, 
35  per  cent;  St.  Francis  Xavier's,  16  per  cent.  Inasmuch  as  these  are  denominational 
colleges,  their  appeal  is  as  broad  as  the  denomination.  The  chief  desideratum  is  not 
that  the  coUege  be  close  by,  but  that  it  offer  a  good  education  under  moral  and  reli- 
gious conditions  acceptable  to  members  of  the  church  in  question. 

The  only  institution  of  collegiate  standing  in  New  Brunswick,  besides  Mt.  Allison 
and  the  Catholic  colleges  at  Memramcook  and  at  Chatham,  is  the  University  of  New 
Bmnswick  at  Fredericton.  This  institution  has  had  a  long  history  and  has  filled  an 
honorable  place  in  the  life  of  its  province.  It  is  to-day  purely  a  tax-supported  under- 
taking, maintaining  a  four-year  school  of  engineering  nearly  as  large  as  its  college, 
and  a  school  of  forestry  perhaps  one- third  as  large;  all  three  departments  number 
175  students. 

The  work  in  forestry  which  is  given  at  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  is  availa- 
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ble  in  only  two  other  provinces  in  Canada — Ontario  and  British  Columbia — and  is 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  a  community  depending  so  largely  upon  wood  products.  This 
should,  if  possible,  be  preserved  and  continued.  There  would  seem,  however,  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  curricula  in  the  expensive  field  of  engineering  should  be  maintained, 
when  far  better  facilities  are  already  available  both  at  Montreal  and  at  Halifax,  and 
when  the  demand  for  engineers  within  the  province  must  inevitably  be  exceedingly 
small. 

In  view  of  the  proposed  concentration  of  effort  on  a  single  good  institution  within 
reasonable  reach  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  population,  leaders  of  education  in  New 
Brunswick  might  consider  whether  certain  changes  would  not  be  advisable.  The  situ- 
ation is  precisely  the  same  as  that  confronting  any  one  of  the  small  colleges  in  Nova 
Scotia;  a  good  collegiate  and  professional  education  cannot  be  provided  for  so  few 
students  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  first  two  inexpensive  years  of  college  studies,  in- 
cluding work  in  agriculture,  with  an  advanced  course  in  forestry,  and  offering  instnic- 
tion  in  household  economics  and  the  preparation  of  teachers,  could  be  profitably 
managed,  and  would  be  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  province.  The  Dominion 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  near  Fredericton  might  perhaps  be  made  use  of 
under  these  conditions. 

Having  thus  set  up  a  substantial  preliminary  training,  the  province  could  proceed 
to  cooperate,  with  respect  to  the  advanced  years  of  the  curriculum  at  least,  in  the 
joint  movement  to  give  eastern  Canada  a  university  of  which  it  can  be  proud.  The 
precise  form  that  this  cooperation  might  assume  would  be  a  proper  matter  for  nego- 
tiation. The  University  of  New  Brunswick  is  an  undenominational  institution  like 
Dalhousie.  In  addition  to  that,  it  alone  of  the  Maritime  institutions  represents  the 
principle  of  state  support  which  must  be  increasingly  recognized  if  the  prospective 
organization  is  to  thrive  and  grow  strong. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how,  without  endowments  and  a  private  coi-porate  existence, 
such  an  organization  could  be  transplanted,  and  take  a  place  among  the  other  col- 
leges on  the  plan  already  suggested.  And  were  it  to  do  so,  it  would  immediately  find 
itself  at  the  same  disadvantage  as  has  been  noted  in  the  case  of  Dalhousie:  it  would 
have  no  body  of  supporters  to  which  it  could  logically  appeal. 

With  the  proposed  university,  however,  as  distinct  from  the  colleges,  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Brunswick  would  have  much  in  common.  In  several  instances  the  prov- 
inces concerned  have  already  cooperated  for  the  joint  support  of  professional  educa- 
tion, and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  way  could  not  readily  be  found  whereby 
they  could  unite  in  building  up  a  central  university  in  which  each  should  have  a 
direct  and  vital  interest.  In  view  of  the  varied  relationships  involved,  the  framing  of 
such  an  arrangement  could  best  be  accomplished  by  negotiation. 

Prince  Edward  Island  presents  a  comparatively  simple  situation  educationally,  and 
sentiment  for  a  good  central  university  close  at  hand  should  be  strong.  Prince  of 
Wales  College  is  doing  a  careful  and  thorough  work  in  its  secondary  field,  and  its 
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selected  students  are  among  the  best  wherever  they  go.  St.  Dunstan's  College,  like 
St.  Mary's  in  Halifax,  would  naturally  throw  its  lot  in  with  St.  Francis  Xavier's  in  set- 
ting up  a  high-grade  Catholic  college  in  connection  with  the  university  at  Halifax. 
What  it  might  well  undertake  locally  is  precisely  the  work  suggested  for  the  "insti- 
tutes" in  Nova  Scotia.  St.  Dunstan's  has  a  magnificent  farm  on  which,  in  such  a  com- 
munity, agricultural  courses  should  long  since  have  been  flourishing.  This  and  other 
forms  of  practical  community  service  simply  await  skilful  organization  to  stir  from  its 
apparent  torpor  the  population  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  the  north. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  plan  of  confederation  would  at  least  help  to 
solve  the  problem  of  higher  education  for  Newfoundland.  St.  John's  is  in  closer  com- 
munication with  Halifax  by  water  (40  hours)  than  with  any  other  important  centre, 
and  should  really  form  a  part  of  the  same  educational  community.  Its  population  of 
about  250,000  is  made  up  of  the  same  races,  and  includes  large  bodies  of  Catholics, 
Anglicans,  and  Methodists,  who  are  in  more  or  less  constant  contact  with  their  co- 
religionists in  the  provinces.  A  strong  university  at  Halifax  would  attract  many 
students  from  Newfoundland,  especially  if  good  relations  were  maintained  by  having 
representatives  on  the  board  of  governors  as  suggested.  Supplemented  by  an  efficient 
junior  college  at  St.  John's  giving  well-organized  courses  thru  two  years  in  advance 
of  the  twelfth  grade,  it  would  furnish  this  remote  population  the  best  of  service. 

Financing  a  Plan  of  Confederation 

The  question  of  funds  naturally  conditions  every  term  of  such  a  proposition  as  has 
here  been  set  forth.  It  costs  money  to  move.  And  even  tho  the  colleges,  by  pooling 
their  resources,  could  doubtless  provide  a  better  joint  institution  than  is  possible  for 
any  one  of  them  separately,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  a  projected  union  to  fix 
a  scale  of  performance  that  is  within  measurable  distance  of  the  ultimate  goal.  This 
likewise  costs  money.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  recognized  that  a  proposal  such 
as  the  present  one  has  fair  claims  on  provincial  resources  that  are  not  available  to 
any  other.  It  offers  a  complete  and  adequate  solution  of  the  problem  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  three  provinces.  The  institution  that  it  sets  up  should  represent  the 
united  educational  ambitions  of  all  the  people  of  eastern  Canada,  including,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  French-speaking  portion  of  the  population.  It  should  therefore  properly 
expect  their  sympathetic  and  enthusiastic  support  both  in  official  and  unofficial  form. 
Public  endowments  and  appropriations,  properly  denied  to  any  of  the  existing  institu- 
tions, would  be  eminently  appropriate  for  a  great,  common,  educational  movement 
like  this.  No  finer  object  for  a  special  Dominion  subsidy  or  endowment,  to  which  the 
provinces  feel  themselves  to  be  justly  entitled,  could  be  proposed  than  a  high  grade 
eastern  university.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  a  brief  consideration  of  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  enterprise  may  be  attempted. 

The  expense  involved  in  setting  up  each  college  comfortably  in  Halifax  can  only 
be  approximated.  One  or  two  could  perhaps  be  satisfactorily  accommodated  on  the 
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unoccupied  portion  of  the  present  university  campus.  Dalhousie  itself  would  be 
obliged  to  build  like  the  rest.  Additional  land  would  be  required,  and  should  be 
added  on  a  scale  befitting  the  future  of  the  new  organization.  The  city  of  Halifax 
would  certainly  be  glad  of  this  and  other  opportunities  to  share  in  a  development 
that  would  inevitably  mean  a  significant  contribution  to  its  own  municipal  character 
and  welfare. 

In  regard  to  buildings,  each  college  would  expect  to  look  ahead  in  initiating  its 
plans,  while  building  so  much  now  as  would  serve  its  present  needs.  Each  should 
eventually  have  its  own  campus,  its  men's  residence,  its  women's  residence,  its  college 
hall,  its  chapel,  its  collegiate  library,  its  refectory,  and  so  forth.  For  the  time  being 
these  facilities  could  be  combined  into  a  group  that  might  later  serve  a  different  pur- 
pose, but  which  in  any  event  would  form  a  worthy  part  of  the  completed  establish- 
ment. To  coordinate  these  with  reference  to  one  another  and  with  reference  to  the 
university  proper,  as  to  location,  grouping,  and  architecture,  would  demand  attentive 
study. 

It  is  probable  that  a  satisfactory  combination  men's  residence,  class  hall,  and  small 
chapel  could  be  constructed  for  $400,000,  to  be  followed  later  by  provision  for  women, 
who  could  for  the  present,  except  for  Dalhousie's  splendid  new  dormitory  for  women, 
be  accommodated  in  neighboring  private  residences  or  in  leased  dwellings.  For  five 
colleges  this  would  require  $2,000,000. 

The  collective  resources  of  the  endowed  colleges  have  been  estimated  rather  con- 
servatively at  $2,500,000  available  for  work  in  arts  and  sciences.  It  is  probable  that 
practically  all  of  this  could  be  made  available  for  the  new  undertaking  on  the  terms 
of  ownership  and  participation  outlined  above. 

Retirement  provision  should  be  made  for  the  older  teachers  now  in  all  of  the  insti- 
tutions; salaries  of  the  faculty  should  eventually  be  doubled;  several  new  departments 
should  be  established;  the  arts  building  should  be  completed;  and  a  new  gymna- 
sium should  be  erected.  With  the  exception  of  the  last-mentioned,  a  good  beginning 
could  be  made  on  this  program  with  $2,500,000  additional  funds,  $2,000,000  of  it  to 
go  into  endowment.  This  would  provide  a  total  productive  collegiate  foundation  of 
$4,500,000. 

ITie  income  from  this  sum  should  ensure  an  annual  contribution  from  the  col- 
leges of  approximately  $250,000,  part  of  which  would  of  course  be  used  for  their 
own  administration,  but  the  bulk  of  which  would  apply  on  instruction  available  for 
all.  The  university,  for  its  part,  would  receive  from  fees  of  students  perhaps  $75,000, 
if  its  membership  in  arts  were  to  reach  a  total  of  1000  students,  or  somewhat  less 
than  the  present  total  attendance  at  all  of  the  constituent  colleges.  Aside  from  this 
it  would  appear  reasonable  to  count  at  the  outset  on  not  less  than  $100,000  of  public 
monies  annually  appropriated  by  the  several  provinces.  This  sum  would  presumably 
be  divided  in  proportion  respectively  to  the  number  of  students  from  each  province 
to  be  found  at  Halifax.  As  provincial  support  increased,  the  tuition  per  student  might 
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be  reduced.  At  Toronto  the  present  charge  is  from  $40  to  $50  per  year  as  compared 
to  the  $75  to  $100  fee  familiar  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

All  told,  therefore,  according  to  this  calculation,  the  new  institution  would  appear 
to  have  available  annually  some  $425,000,  not  counting  the  income  from  its  endow- 
ments for  the  professional  schools  or  its  fees  from  the  professional  students.  Under 
the  present  or  already  assured  conditions  these  would  add  $106,000  more, — $36,000 
from  endowment  and  $70,000  from  fees, — thus  bringing  the  gross  annual  income  to 
over  $530,000.  Such  a  sum,  tho  by  no  means  large,  could,  if  well  managed,  introduce 
a  university  of  this  size — 1400  to  1600  students — into  the  first  rank  among  the  insti- 
tutions of  North  America. 

The  total  amount  of  fresh  funds  needed,  therefore,  to  set  the  new  institution  suc- 
cessfully on  its  way  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4,500,000.  Considering  what  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  themselves  could  do  if  aroused  by  a  clear  vision  of  the  significance 
to  them  of  such  a  plan,  and  considering  the  force  with  which  the  prospect  of  a  gen- 
uine and  constructive  solution  of  their  problem  would  appeal  to  their  compatriots 
in  Canada  and  to  their  friends  in  the  United  States,  this  sum  would  appear  neither 
unreasonable  nor  particularly  difficult  of  attainment. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  interest  in  the  proposals  that  have  been 
made  need  not  be  based  solely  on  the  advantage  that  would  accrue  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  or  even  to  Canada  as  a  whole.  If  undertaken  and  successfully  carried  thru, 
the  plan  would  indeed  resolve  in  a  brilliant  manner  the  last  of  Canada's  difficult  sit- 
uations in  higher  education.  But  it  would  do  far  more.  It  would  accomplish  under 
singularly  favorable  conditions  a  unique  and  widely  impoiiant  service  to  education. 
The  problem  of  the  profitable  use  and  development  of  the  small  denominational  col- 
lege, the  question  of  how  successfully  to  combine  the  use  of  private  and  public  funds 
for  education,  and  especially  the  very  serious  and  difficult  problem  of  the  suitable 
organization  of  student  life  under  modem  university  conditions  would  here  profit  by 
an  illuminating  experiment  almost  certain  to  succeed.  A  plan  already  suggested  and 
partially  applied  at  Toronto,  but  worked  out  at  Halifax  in  thoroughgoing  fashion, 
as  the  product  of  a  general  reorganization,  could  accomplish  many  improvements  and 
serve  as  a  model  appropriate  to  many  existing  American  situations.  As  a  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  successful  educational  practice  alone,  the  plan  would  seem 
well  worth  while. 
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